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Leisure: 

a way  to  live  the  gospel 

by  Mary  Jo  Weaver 


Leisure  is  a timely  topic.  Journals  and  magazines  are  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  it,  workshops  teach  us  how  to  cope 
with  it  as  if  with  an  anxiety,  and  marketing  executives  earn 
inflated  salaries  for  their  ability  to  connect  our  need  for 
leisure  with  a manufacturer’s  need  to  sell  a product.  There  is 
a war  in  the  marketplace  and  the  booty  is  our  time.  The 
Nielson  families,  the  experimental  controls  whose  time  can 
be  quantified  and  captured,  hold  the  fortress  of  time.  What  is 
distressing  is  that  they  are  us — we  are  all,  through  their  view- 
ing habits,  analyzed  and  appealed  to,  engaged  in  the  battle 
whether  we  want  to  be  or  not. 

To  talk  about  what  to  buy  or  how  to  cope  with  leisure  is  to 
enter  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  that  dangerous  zone 
where  even  the  pure  of  heart  can  be  distracted  by  the  glitter. 
In  order  to  disarm  time  and  ensure  that  our  own  choices  pre- 
vail over  it,  we  can  look  at  leisure  as  a strategy.  The  first  step 
in  becoming  alive  to  our  own  possibilities  is  to  refuse  to  buy 


the  idea  that  leisure  is  a product. 

The  problem  of  leisure  is  not  new;  Aristotle  believed  it  to 
be  the  central  question  of  human  activity.  One  clearly  had 
duties  to  work,  to  philosophy,  and  the  state,  but  what  ought 
he  to  do  with  his  leisure  time?  The  question  has  not  been  re- 
solved by  more  free  time  nor  by  the  proliferation  of  com- 
mercial suggestions  about  buying  tents,  snowmobiles,  bat- 
tery-operated television  sets,  and  portable  toilets.  Leisure  is 
time  free  from  professional  occupation  and  for  something 
else.  It  carries  with  it  a choice:  we  are  free  to  spend  the  time 
positively  in  re-creation,  or  negatively  in  sloth  or  restlessness. 

The  least  satisfying  answer  to  the  question  of  time  is 
murder.  We  can  kill  time  easily  enough,  but  we  ought  not 
confuse  that  misspent  time  with  proper  leisure.  Killing  time 
is  replacing  the  burden  of  work  with  the  boredom  of  idleness; 
in  its  latter  stages  it  is  the  sinful  non-occupation  of  sloth,  the 
melancholy  indolence  of  the  spirit.  As  a positive  activity 


At  its  best  leisure  is  a time  for  amusement,  that  is 
for  musing,  meditating,  pondering,  wondering 
dreaming. 

leisure  is  a gift  of  free  time.  It  is  breathing  space,  time  to  rest, 
to  re-create  ourselves  physiologically  and  psychologically  by 
following  the  reverse  of  the  common  workaday  slogan.  In 
leisure  we  should  change  our  inspiration  to  read,  “Don’t  do 
something,  just  sit  there.  ” 

At  its  best  leisure  is  a time  for  amusement,  that  is  for  mus- 
ing, meditating,  pondering,  wondering,  dreaming.  Sanity  has 
something  to  do  with  sleeping,  but  is  more  likely  related  to 
how  much  we  dream  either  deeply  in  our  sleep,  or  lightly,  as 
we  let  our  minds  wander  through  the  undiscovered  territories 
of  the  psyche.  Musing  culminates  in  a religious  act,  the  feel- 
ing of  creatureliness  one  gets  gazing  at  the  stars  or  the 
expressions  of  natural  revelation  available  to  us  on  a quiet 
walk  in  the  woods.  On  a supernatural  level  leisure  leads  to 
meditation  and  to  direct  acts  of  prayer  and  worship — the 
desire  for  God  more  easily  rekindled  in  an  undistracted  heart. 

Leisure  and  freedom.  Leisure  is  bound  up  with  our 
freedom.  In  it  we  create  with  time  rather  than  kill  it;  we 
shape  our  natural  talents  and  enjoy  our  individuality.  As  a re- 
ligious strategy,  leisure  is  the  time  in  which  we  grow  into 
ourselves  as  expressions  of  God’s  creative  act.  In  leisure  we 
develop  our  receptivity,  deepen  our  awareness,  attune  our- 
selves to  reality  so  that  we  can  grow  old  gracefully  without 
having  to  retreat  into  senility.  In  the  proper  pursuit  of  leisure 
we  learn  that  time  is  not  a burden  on  our  hands,  but  a gift  at 
our  disposal.  When  we  are  slowed  down  with  age  and  retire- 
ment, therefore,  we  will  not  rot  with  idleness,  but  will  be  able 
to  welcome  a natural  process  as  an  extended  opportunity  for 
communion,  rest,  and  delight. 


Mary  Jo  Weaver  teaches  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies,  Indiana 
University,  Ifloomington,  Ind. 


If  time-killing  is  a wrong  approach  to  leisure,  so  is  the 
slavery  of  the  marketplace.  Our  time  is  valuable  to  more  than 
ourselves,  for  if  it  can  be  captured  by  product  mongers,  it  can 
be  diverted  into  buying  rather  than  resting.  One  of  the  subtle 
weapons  in  the  war  for  our  time  is  the  glittering  visibility  of 
the  “leisure  class.”  The  beautiful  people,  it  is  suggested, 
know  how  to  spend  their  time  and  money  on  happiness:  our 
ticket  to  Pleasure  Island  is  mimicry  of  that  wise  spending. 
Every  time  we  accept  that  notion  we  surrender  more  of  our 
own  uniqueness  for  the  shadow  reality  of  an  advertising 
executive’s  dream. 

It  is  not  just  buying  the  playthings  of  the  “leisure  class” 
that  enslaves  us;  it  is  paying  any  attention  to  them  at  all. 
Time  spent  watching  other  people  is  time  stolen  from  our 
own  occasions  for  real,  re-creative  leisure,  and  makes  us  an 
easier  prey  for  those  who  wish  to  seduce  us  with  the  whims  of 
the  moment.  To  wish  for  or  strive  for  the  life  of  the  “leisure 
class”  is  not  harmless  or  fashionable.  It  is  the  dangerous 
activity  in  which  we  relinquish  ourselves  to  the  life  of  the 
driven  consumer,  to  someone  who  will  change  playgrounds 
every  year  in  the  elusive  hope  of  enjoying  some  of  the  “good 
life.  ” 

On  a parallel  level,  appeals  to  our  competitive  egoism — the 
best  camper  trailer,  the  finest  stereo,  the  most  expensive  this 
or  that  in  the  world — draw  us  not  into  leisure  but  into  the 
field  of  battle  by  suggesting  that  our  leisure  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else’s.  The  basic  strategy  of  the  marketplace 
is  to  distract  our  attention  in  order  to  capture  our  time.  If  ad 
men  are  successful,  we  will  spend  our  time  on  their  ideas  and 
gadgets  rather  than  on  ourselves  in  relation  to  God.  We  will 
not  mature  or  deepen. 

The  price  is  horrendous:  turning  our  attention  to  shadows 
means  that  we  never  get  nourished  by  reality;  we  grow  unreal 
rather  than  more  real.  When  we  grow  too  old  or  too  poor  tc 
spend,  we  are  no  longer  appealed  to,  we  are  left  alone  in  an 
old  age  where  we  find  time  a terror  to  be  endured  in  the 
frightened  or  unhinged  space  of  the  borderline  psychotic. 

Leisure  is  that  time  in  which  we  ought  to  grow  ripe  for  an 
encounter  with  God.  By  rest  and  amusement,  by  quiet,  wait- 
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ing  wonder,  we  discover  why  we  are  born,  why  we  are  here, 
where  it  will  end.  In  the  deeper  moments  of  solitude  or  in  our 
dreams  we  discover  the  answers  to  our  most  pressing  ques- 
tions. On  a religious  level,  we  discover  the  joy  of  being  related 
to  a providential  God.  It  is  not  that  we  haven’t  heard  about 
this  relationship  before — we  hear  it  in  church,  or  in  our 
families  or  from  our  friends  or  books — but  that  we  find  it 
anew  in  leisure.  When  we  rest  we  transcend  our  identity  as 
workers.  In  leisure  we  are  more  free-ranging  persons,  defined 
not  by  occupation  but  by  an  opportunity  to  ripen  personally 
and  religiously.  If  life  is  a question,  leisure  is  one  of  the  crea- 
tive ways  we  learn  to  read  the  answer. 

Leisure  versus  restlessness.  Clearly,  one  opposite  of  lei- 
sure is  restlessness  and  the  urge  for  power  that  has  been  most 
recently  chronicled  in  The  Gamesman  (Michael  Maccoby, 
1976).  We  know  that  it  eats  people  alive,  contributes  to  ill 
health,  isolation,  and  mental  collapse  and  is  to  be  eschewed 
as  a way  of  life.  In  urging  people  to  rest,  however,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  that  another  opposite  of  leisure  is  sloth.  It  is  a 
disinclination  to  work  and  is  usually  associated  with  laziness. 
Sloth  is  a sin  because  it  violates  leisure,  not  because  it  affronts 
work.  It  disrupts  the  balance  between  work  and  leisure  be- 
cause it  frustrates  the  divine  economy  by  being  too  un- 
concerned to  listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it  murmurs  to  the 
resting  soul. 

Sloth  is  not  rest,  it  is  dejection  of  the  spirit,  a refusal  to  in- 
volve oneself  with  God  or  with  anyone  else — it  is  the  passive 
refusal  to  mature.  Dorothy  Sayers  describes  sloth  as  the  “sin 
which  believes  in  nothing,  cares  for  nothing,  seeks  to  know 
nothing,  interferes  with  nothing,  enjoys  nothing,  loves  noth- 
ing, hates  nothing,  finds  purpose  in  nothing,  lives  for  nothing 
and  remains  alive  only  because  there  is  nothing  it  would  die 
for”  (Christian  Letters  to  a Post-Christian  World,  p.  152). 
Sloth  makes  creative  efforts  unnecessary  and  blocks  the  way 
to  self-discovery  before  God  that  is  at  the  base  of  all  leisure. 

Christians  have  in  their  Messiah  and  in  their  written  word 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  active  rather  than 
passive  in  pursuit  of  their  relationship  with  God.  The  Gospels 
provide  an  alternative  to  sloth  and  a basis  for  leisure:  we  are 
to  take  sides,  be  faithful  to  a covenant  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of 
the  world  and  the  allurements  of  the  market;  we  are  to  be  re- 
lated in  love  to  the  human  family,  take  our  stewardship  of 
Jesus’  work  seriously  and  not  be  surprised  if  what  we  do  is  not 
immediately  emulated  or  a resounding  success.  The  Christian 
vocation  is  different  from  and  opposed  to  the  ethics  of  the 
marketplace;  our  business  as  Christians  is  to  do  right,  not  to 
be  a success.  In  our  approach  to  leisure,  as  in  our  approach  to 
the  “world,”  we  have  a way  to  be  informed  and  inspired  by  a 
different  idea. 

If  Christians  have  some  obligations  to  witness,  and  if  they 
have  a strategy  for  leisure,  then  they  can  be  active  pursuers  of 
their  vocation  in  leisure  settings.  We  ought  not,  for  example, 
take  work  along  on  our  vacations.  In  leisure  settings  like  state 
parks  or  in  more  liturgical  settings  like  the  proper  keeping  of 
the  Lord’s  Day,  we  can  be  involved  in  leisure  as  a means  of 
witnessing  to  the  balance  of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  a way  to 


restore  our  own  souls. 

If  leisure  is  rest,  we  ought  to  know  how  to  enjoin  people  to 
“just  sit  there.”  We  can  spend  some  time  reading  enough 
spiritual  literature  that  we  know  how  to  sit  still  and  how  to 
help  others  do  the  same.  We  have  some  obligations  to 
ourselves  and  our  acquaintances  to  learn  to  understand  that 
the  ability  rightly  to  perceive  a sunset  or  a spider  at  work  or 
the  inner  voice  of  the  spirit  requires  stillness.  Perhaps  we 
could  learn  to  understand  what  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
meant  when  she  said 

Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God; 

But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes. 

The  rest  sit  round  and  pluck  blackberries. 

And  daub  their  natural  faces  unaware 
More  and  more  from  the  first  similitude. 

Television:  the  pleasant  intruder.  Television  is  the  pleas- 
ant intruder  that  begs  for  and  then  assumes  our  time.  It  is  an 
invidious  invention  in  that  it  debases  language  and  deceives 
us  into  thinking  that  the  time  we  spend  in  front  of  it  is  leisure. 
There  is  enough  material  written  about  television  to  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  be  selective  in  our  viewing  habits,  discern- 
ing in  watching  commercials,  and  careful  lest  we  forget  what 
real  leisure  is  about.  In  order  to  take  a level-headed  attitude 
toward  television  (or  movies,  for  that  matter),  we  need  the 
same  kind  of  discipline  that  helps  us  take  a balanced  attitude 
toward  food,  drink,  and  sex. 

It  sounds  faddish  to  suggest  getting  up  at  3:30  in  the  morn- 
ing some  summer  day  in  order  to  sit  quietly  in  the  dark 
watching  for  the  sunrise,  waiting  in  patience  for  the  dark  to 
be  lifted  from  our  side  of  the  world  as  we  hope  it  will  be  lifted 
from  our  spirits.  What  makes  something  flippant,  however,  is 
the  motive  behind  it  or  the  attitude  in  front  of  it.  If  we  watch 
the  sunrise  as  a discipline  to  help  us  understand  rest  and  still- 


If  we  watch  the  sunrise  as  a discipline  to  help  us  understand  rest  and  still 
ness,  and  greet  it  with  full  appreciation  . . . we  have  learned  something. 
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Leisure  is  opposed  to  sloth  and  absolutely  set  against  despair,  eternal  nothingness,  and  the  inability  to  care. 


ness,  and  greet  it  with  full  appreciation  of  its  exquisite  rela- 
tion to  our  life,  then  we  have  learned  something.  Perhaps  we 
will  be  more  able  to  walk  into  a room  without  turning  on  the 
television  set,  or  ride  through  the  country  without  turning  on 
our  car  radio;  our  awareness  might  be  deepened  and  our  per- 
ception changed,  maybe  heightened.  If  we  believe  that 
leisure  is  as  necessary  to  continued  spiritual  and  physical 
health  as  working,  then  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  look  eare- 
fully  at  the  ways  we  play. 

If  leisure  is  tied  up  with  freedom,  then  we  ought  to 
embody  freedom  by  refusing  to  participate  in  the  stupidities 
of  some  ways  of  dealing  with  time.  If  we  do  not  learn  to  see 
time  as  a friend  when  we  are  younger,  then  we  will  be  en- 
slaved by  it  in  our  old  age.  We  ought  to  be  in  a position  to 
raise  a protest  against  the  debilitating  falsehood  that  we  all 
ought  to  pursue  a “youth  culture.”  There  are  two  answers  to 
middle-aged  crisis:  one  lies  to  the  person  with  slogans  like 
“you  re  younger  than  you  think,”  and  the  other  focuses  on 
the  truth,  that  aging  is  normal,  to  be  enjoyed  and  leisurely 
walked  into  as  into  fuller  awareness  of  one’s  possibilities. 

The  problem  with  the  second  solution  is  that  we  don’t  have 
to  buy  anything,  and  that  makes  us  an  adversary  of  those 
whose  passion  in  life  is  to  sell.  It  is  necessary  to  the  time 
stealers  that  we  believe  that  youth  is  good  and  age  is  bad.  We 
must  refuse  that  perception,  continue  to  be  open  to  growth, 
to  be  playful,  to  be  attentive  to  the  world  around  us,  and  to 
be  unafraid  to  grow  old.  We  have  some  reasons  to  believe 
that  age  and  wisdom  can  be  associated,  and  that  the  natural, 
created  process  is  not  at  enmity  with  us. 

Against  sloth,  despair,  nothingness.  Leisure  is  opposed  to 
sloth,  and  absolutely  set  against  despair,  eternal  nothingness. 


and  the  inability  to  care  about  anything  or  anyone.  The 
Christian  conception  of  life  allows  us  to  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chasm  between  hope  and  despair.  We  are  obliged 
to  believe,  to  care,  to  seek  knowledge,  to  act,  to  love,  to  find 
purpose  in  life,  and  to  enjoy  ourselves.  Our  joy  as  Christians 
means  that  we  can  play  freely,  live  without  worry,  radiate 
hope,  and  enjoy  life  so  much  that  people  wonder  at  the  level- 
headed delight  we  have  and  ask  us  about  it.  We  are  supposed 
to  announce  that  there  is  more  to  life  than  work,  to  be  dra- 
matie  embodiments  of  the  balance  between  good  work  and 
good  play  that  incorporates  the  whole  person  in  reference  to 
an  anthropology  that  is  soundly  biblical  and  inviting,  that  we 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  a God  who  works  and  rests. 

Those  who  wage  war  for  our  time  like  to  make  us  think  that 
there  is  little  of  it,  that  it  needs  to  be  tied  down,  accounted  for 
every  minute.  This  is  a way  to  make  us  nervous  about  leisure, 
helpless  to  do  anything  except  buy  something,  take  a 
packaged  vacation,  or  spend  our  creative  time  in  watching 
inane  television  programs.  Leisure  as  a religious  strategy 
means  that  we  might  learn  to  be  interruptible,  to  refuse  to 
feel  inseeurity  of  not  knowing  where  we  are  going  on  vaca- 
tion and  see  it  as  an  opportunity.  There  is  a discipline  in  not 
making  plans,  too,  in  being  open  to  a moment  or  a place; 
Christians  ought  to  be  able  to  live  in  enough  hope  and  de- 
light to  do  that. 

Leisure  as  a religious  strategy  is  another  way  of  living  the 
gospel  and  being  effective  in  witnessing  to  its  power.  The 
words  and  concepts  of  the  gospel  give  us  sufficient  power  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  some  of  the  battles  for  our  time,  and 
suggest  that  time  is  not  something  to  be  anxious  about,  but 
something  to  welcome.  Leisure  is  a necessary  adjunct  to 
Christian  work,  a creative,  challenging  way  to  live  the  gospel. 
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Money:  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God 

by  Don  Zook 


while  a missionary  in  Africa,  I handled  thousands  of 
dollars  which  our  Mission  Board  sent  overseas,  and  even 
larger  sums  which  local  governments  provided  for  our  pro- 
grams. I saw  money-bought  materials  help  people  decide  for 
Christ.  I rejoiced  when  God  supplied  the  financial  needs  of 
missionary  and  national  workers  in  marvelous  and  unex- 
pected ways.  But  when  questioned  about  possible  topics  for 
missionary  messages,  I informed  our  mission  executives  I 
didn’t  want  to  talk  about  money.  I thought  money  was  an 
inappropriate  topic  for  a “spiritual  ” missionary. 

Now  I am  involved  in  financial  planning  for  our  local  con- 
gregation, and  find  many  people  under  the  same  illusion. 
Even  those  who  think  about  money  and  worry  about  it  feel 
that  it  is  not  a worthy  topic  of  conversation.  This  is  indeed 
strange  behavior  when  one  considers  that  Jesus  and  the  Bible 
frequently  refer  to  money. 

Jesus  had  more  to  say  about  our  relationship  to  material 
possessions  than  any  other  topic — even  such  crucial  issues  as 
prayer,  faith,  regeneration,  and  everlasting  life.  Someone 
who  analyzed  Jesus’  teachings  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment found  that  fully  50  percent  of  them  relate  to  our  use  of 
material  possessions.  In  other  words.  He  talked  as  much 
about  this  as  all  the  other  important  subjects  combined! 
Nineteen  of  His  38  parables  concern  money,  property,  and 
our  relationship  to  them. 

But  teaching  about  money  is  found  not  only  in  words  at- 
tributed to  Jesus.  One  writer  discovered  that  one  verse  in 
every  five  in  the  New  Testament  relates  to  it.  There  are  more 
than  1,000  passages  in  the  Bible  concerning  personal  pros- 
perity. Julius  Crawford  discovered  1,565  Bible  verses  on  the 
subject  of  “giving’’  alone! 

Why  so  much  on  money?  Why  did  Jesus  talk  so  much 
about  money?  Because  people  in  His  day  thought  about  it. 
He  was  sensitive  to  their  concerns,  their  hopes,  and  their  as- 
pirations. Most  of  the  people  to  whom  Jesus  related  were 
poor.  Money  was  important  for  their  very  existence.  They 
didn’t  have  the  safeguards  against  starvation  which  our  social 
programs  provide  today.  Jesus’  friends  also  lived  under 
foreign  rule,  and  didn’t  have  much  chance  for  self-actualiza- 
tion by  getting  elected  to  positions  of  prominence  and  power. 


Don  Zook  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Business  at  Messiah  College, 
Grantham,  Pa.  He  served  for  15  years  in  Africa  with  the  Brethren  in  Christ. 


Accumulating  wealth  provided  some  opportunity  for  self- 
esteem which  they  could  not  attain  in  other  areas. 

Even  today  money  occupies  a significant  part  of  our 
thoughts,  and  in  many  cases  is  important  to  our  self-esteem. 
Industrial  psychologists  tell  us  we  often  measure  our  real 
worth  by  the  salary  we  earn.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  this  is  true  even  among  many  in  full-time  Christian 
service.  So  it  is  quite  likely  that  money  would  be  a frequent 
sermon  topic  if  Jesus  spoke  from  the  pulpit  today. 

Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to  talk  about  God  helping  us  in 
money  matters?  Are  we  afraid  that  some  will  feel  we  are 
bragging?  The  way  to  overcome  this  is  not  to  keep  silent  but 
to  carefully  phrase  our  testimony  so  the  Lord  receives  the 
honor.  We  are  not  reluctant  to  praise  God  when  we  expe- 
rience physical  healings.  Praising  Him  for  financial  blessings 
may  communicate  even  more  effectively  His  power  and 
goodness,  as  more  of  our  contemporaries  have  financial 
concerns  similar  to  ours  than  have  our  particular  kind  of 
physical  infirmity. 

Are  we  concerned  that  our  testimony  about  God  supplying 
financial  help  will  make  others  feel  we  have  more  than  we 
need,  and  make  us  targets  for  handout  requests?  If  so,  we 
should  be  careful  to  include  in  our  testimony  how  God  led  us 
to  use  the  extra  finances,  particularly  in  helping  those  who 
don’t  have  the  opportunities  which  we  possess. 

Or  is  it  possible  we  don’t  talk  about  God  supplying  money 
needs  because  this  is  one  area  where  we  feel  we  don  t need 
God’s  help?  We  have  been  taught  that  if  we  try  hard  enough 
we  shouldn’t  need  financial  help.  Perhaps  we  have  mastered 
this  lesson  so  well  that — either  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly— we  have  “learned  ” to  depend  on  no  one — either  man  or 
God.  Even  though  we  don’t  really  believe  we  are  inde- 
pendent of  God  in  financial  matters,  our  reluctance  to  praise 
Him  for  supplying  financial  needs  may  project  the  image  that 
here  is  one  area  of  our  life  where  we  feel  we  can  take  care  of 
ourselves. 

The  biblical  imperative  demands  that  we  share  the  good 
news  when  God  helps  us  in  various  areas.  The  lepers  in 
Elisha’s  day  were  so  excited  about  finding  God’s  provisions  in 
food,  clothing,  silver,  and  gold,  they  started  to  consume  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  to  hide  the  remainder.  But  God 
wouldn’t  permit  them  to  keep  their  secret.  Soon  they  said  to 
one  another,  “We  do  not  well;  this  day  is  a day  of  good  tid- 
ings, and  we  hold  our  peace;  if  we  tarry  . . . some  mischief 
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will  come  upon  us;  now  therefore  come,  that  we  may  go  and 
tell”  (2  Kings  7:9). 

A few  examples.  Here  are  a few  examples  of  God  supply- 
ing additional  income  as  His  people  put  Him  first  in  finances. 

One  younger  member  of  our  congregation  listened  care- 
fully while  the  Stewardship  Commission  asked  for  a 15 
percent  increase  in  giving.  Since  he  had  been  giving  $1.00  a 
week  (already  more  than  a tithe  of  his  income),  he  under- 
stood he  should  give  $1.15  weekly.  But  he  decided  to  give 
$2.00  a week  instead,  and  faithfully  kept  his  commitment. 
That  year  proved  to  be  one  of  tremendous  spiritual  growth 
for  him,  and  his  savings  account  for  a college  education  grew 
more  than  it  had  in  any  previous  year. 

Another  member  promised  God  a tithe  of  the  income  from 
his  regular  job,  and  30  percent  of  any  that  might  come  from 
his  part-time  work.  It  sounds  like  a pretty  selfish  bargain  to 
make  with  the  Lord,  doesn  t it?  “Lord,  I need  what  I m get- 
ting now,  but  if  I get  more.  I’ll  give  you  30  percent  and  keep 
70  percent  for  myself.”  But  his  part-time  income  grew 
tremendously.  The  bonus  given  for  one  project  was  ten  times 
what  he  received  for  the  same  project  just  twelve  months  pre- 
viously. His  family  is  experiencing  more  peace  in  financial 
matters  than  ever  before.  There  is  satisfaction  from  giving 
more  to  the  Lord’s  work,  and  less  tension  about  spending  the 
remainder  of  the  family  income. 

One  salesman  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  found  a 
way  to  make  his  job  more  exciting.  He  made  a missions  faith- 
promise  commitment  much  larger  than  he  had  given  pre- 
viously. It  was  a deliberate  effort  to  depend  on  God  for  fi- 
nancial miracles.  “Now,  ” he  stated,  “it  is  exciting  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  plan  my  sales  contracts.  I just  wonder  which 
God  will  use  to  increase  my  commission  so  that  I can  meet 
that  faith-promise.  ” Now  he  considers  his  job  more  than  a 
way  to  meet  his  family’s  needs — it  is  a partnership  with  God 
so  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  people  far  away  can  also  be  met. 

One  mother  stated  that  her  wage-earning  son  made  a faith- 
promise  commitment  which  seemed  impossible  to  finance 
out  of  his  present  earnings.  And  he  enjoyed  his  work — he  had 
no  intention  of  changing  employers.  Within  a month  he 
received  a promotion  and  his  salary  increase  was  more  than 
the  entire  faith-promise  commitment. 

But  God  doesn’t  always  increase  our  incomes.  Sometimes 
He  leads  us  to  enjoy  spending  less  for  our  own  comforts  so  we 
can  give  more  to  others. 

One  example  challenging  me  to  a closer  walk  with  God  was 
that  of  a lady  who  had  been  saving  for  a considerable  number 
of  years  to  make  a down  payment  on  a house.  The  prospect  of 
owning  her  own  home  represented  security  to  her.  But  just  at 
the  time  when  the  sum  was  large  enough  to  make  a purchase, 
a letter  from  the  mission  board  arrived  explaining  that  the 
budget  was  not  being  reached  and  several  projects  the  Board 
had  prayerfully  considered  essential  were  not  receiving  full 
support.  The  accumulated  life  savings  went  in  one  check  to 
the  Mission  Board.  She  still  occupies  rented  quarters,  but  as  I 
listened  to  her  relate  this  I had  the  impression  she  now  enjoys 
a much  greater  sense  of  security  than  any  mansion  of  brick 


and  mortar  could  ever  provide. 

According  to  Scripture,  the  blessings  returned  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  giver’s  generosity.  Paul  stated,  “But  remember 
this — if  you  give  little,  you  get  little.  A farmer  who  plants  just 
a few  seeds  will  get  only  a small  crop,  but  if  he  plants  much, 
he  will  reap  much”  (II  Cor.  9:6,  Living  Bible).  Jesus  em- 
phasized this  principle  in  Luke  6:38  when  He  said,  “For  if 
you  give,  you  will  get!  Your  gift  will  return  to  you  in  full  and 
overflowing  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together  to  make 
room  for  more,  and  running  over.  Whatever  measure  you  use 
to  give — large  or  small — will  be  used  to  measure  what  is 
given  back  to  you”  (Luke  6:38,  The  Living  Bible). 

The  greatest  benefit:  dedication.  The  blessings  to  the 
giver  are  not  always  financial.  The  greatest  benefit  comes 
from  dedicating  all  of  one’s  life  and  possessions  to  God  and 
then  cooperating  with  God  in  financing  His  plan.  There  may 
be  accounts  of  how  a financial  reverse  opened  up  new 
spiritual  insights.  Perhaps  God  led  you  to  better  things  when 
you  were  asked  to  take  a pay  cut,  lost  the  job  where  you 
served  faithfully  for  many  years,  or  failed  to  get  the  job  you 
thought  had  been  promised. 

If  any  of  these  things  happened  to  you,  you  are  in  good 
company!  Elijah  was  called  by  the  Lord  to  sit  by  the  brook 
Cherith  until  it  dried  up  (1  Kings  17:2-7).  It  must  have  been  a 
trying  experience  for  a man  of  action  such  as  Elijah  to  sit 
there  while  the  stream  became  smaller  and  smaller  and  fi- 
nally disappeared.  But,  viewed  in  perspective,  this  was 
Elijah’s  preparation  for  the  triumphant  encounter  with  the 
prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  18). 

Has  God  helped  you  in  a special  way  as  you  committed 
your  financial  needs  to  His  care?  Has  your  faith  been 
enlarged  as  you  have  seen  Him  provide  unexpected  funds  for 
either  some  personal  or  church  or  mission  project?  Do  you 
really  feel  that  it  is  right  to  keep  it  a secret?  Perhaps  your 
heart  echoes  with  mine  the  words  spoken  by  the  lepers:  “We 
do  not  well;  this  day  is  a day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our 
peace.”  Share  with  others  the  joy  God  gave  you  as  He  pro- 
vided you  with  spiritual  and  material  blessings  when  you  pur- 
posed to  give. 

Praise  God  for  small  blessings  as  well  as  large.  It  is  not  only 
the  $10,000  “gift  from  heaven”  which  is  praiseworthy.  In 
fact,  the  story  of  how  God  provided  that  next  tuition  payment 
or  the  $25  monthly  pledge  will  probably  speak  to  more 
people — because  that’s  the  kind  of  struggle  most  of  us  are 
experiencing — than  an  account  of  how  He  helped  in  a big 
business  deal. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  organizing  some  biblical 
insights  on  stewardship,  and  can  use  stories  of  blessings  God 
gave  you  and  lessons  God  taught  you  in  the  area  of  financial 
stewardship.  If  you  would  like  to  share  your  experiences, 
please  mail  your  accounts  to  Don  Zook,  Department  of  Busi- 
ness, Messiah  College,  Grantham,  PA  17027.  Please  indicate 
whether  you  are  willing  for  your  name  to  be  associated  with 
the  account,  or  whether  you  prefer  to  be  anonymous.  In 
either  case,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  present  the  account  so 
that  God  receives  the  glory.  ^ 
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Hear,  Hear! 

My  sisters,  that  prayer  veil.  I am  sorry  to  see  in  our 
churches  that  some  of  our  sisters  attend  worship  without  a 
prayer  veiling.  The  practice  appears  to  be  mostly  among  the 
younger  ones,  but  there  are  also  a few  of  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  years  who  have  laid  aside  this  symbol  of  honor  and 
obedience. 

I have  also  observed  that  this  is  not  only  a local  movement, 
for  there  is  evidence  of  laying  aside  the  prayer  veil  as  far 
south  as  Florida  and  as  far  north  as  Ontario.  I think  that  as 
Christians,  and  as  part  of  the  church  which  Jesus  Himself 
founded,  we  ought  to  be  conscientious  in  this  matter,  and 
seek  to  understand  why  the  veil  is  worn,  why  our  churches 
have  taught  concerning  its  use,  and  more  important,  just 
what  the  Bible  does  say  on  this  matter. 

When  I was  a youth,  my  father  would  say  to  me,  “Son, 
•keep  your  conscience  tender.”  I believe  that  statement  is 
good  advice  for  us  all.  I am  now  past  70,  and  of  my  earliest 
recollections,  my  godly  mother  always  wore  a prayer  veiling. 
She  even  had  a special  one  which  she  wore  in  bed,  and  per- 
sonally, I can  understand  why.  She  gave  birth  to  15  children 
and  was  concerned  to  give  them  the  best  of  care,  yet  in  spite 
of  her  loyalty  to  her  tasks,  death  claimed  eight  of  those  in 
their  infancy.  How  often  she,  with  Father,  followed  a loved 
form  to  the  cemetery! 

And  those  of  us  who  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
through  their  diligent  care  under  God’s  blessing,  how  well  we 
remember  her  loving  devotion  to  her  family!  So  I can  easily 
believe  that  her  praying  continued  after  retiring  for  the 
night.  She,  by  all  means,  wanted  her  prayers  to  reach  the  God 
she  trusted  could  and  would  help  in  time  of  need. 

There  were  only  two  translations  of  the  Bible  in  our  home 
at  that  time,  the  English  King  James  and  the  German.  First 
Gor.  11:13  in  English  reads  like  this:  “Judge  in  yourselves:  is 
it  comely  that  a woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered?  ” And  in 
German:  “Richtet  bei  euch  selbst,  oh’s  wohl  stehet,  dasz  ein 
weib  unhecket  vor  Gott  hete?”  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
understand  that  Mother,  knowing  these  Scriptures,  and  hav- 
ing a mind  to  obey  them,  the  church  also  teaching  the  same, 
faithfully  wore  her  prayer  veil  day  and  night. 

My  grandmother  too  wore  the  common  white  covering  on 
Sundays,  and  during  the  weekdays  would  wear  a brown  or 
gray  kerchief. 

Verse  16  of  the  same  passage  is  not  very  clear,  but  the 
modern  translations  which  I have  read  are  more  plain  than 
the  King  James. 

Permit  me  here  to  give  Bro.  J.  C.  Wenger’s  paraphrase: 
“Now  if  there  should  still  be  anyone  who  would  be  inclined 
to  dispute  these  Ghristian  worship  regulations,  let  him  be 
silenced  by  the  fact  that  this  veil  is  worn  universally  in  the 
congregations  of  Ghrist.  Not  only  have  I never  allowed 
women  to  worship  unveiled,  but  all  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions, both  Hebrew  and  Gentile,  uphold  this  same  standard.  ” 
(Page  9 of  The  Prayer  Veil  in  Scripture  and  History,  Herald 
Press. ) 


Some  years  ago  when  visiting  tlie  Eus/.czynski  family  in 
Summeytown,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  Mrs. 
Luszczynski  asked  why  our  sisters  wore  the  white  cap.  She 
was  a believer.  Wlien  we  showed  fier  this  passage  in  1 (k)rin- 
thians  11  she  immediately  understood.  'I  hen  she  made  this 
remark:  “I  would  like  variation  in  my  veiling.  ” Well,  tliat 
was  a bit  different,  but  scripturally  we  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  her  on  that  understanding.  She  attended  our  worship  for 
many  years  and  always  came  in  a veil  of  her  own  choosing. 

Some  may  differ  with  me  on  this,  but  in  my  mind  as  long  as 
it  is  a fitting  symbol  for  which  it  is  worn,  it  is  acceptable. 
What  do  you  believe  concerning  this? 

May  I quote  Wenger  again:  “It  is  possible  that  Paul  was 
thinking  of  both  senses  as  he  wrote  this  discussion:  (a)  of 
man’s  preeminence,  and  at  the  same  time,  (b)  of  woman  as 
the  glory  of  the  race.  ” 

Now  listen  to  this,  sisters,  as  Wenger  quotes  Sir  William  M. 
Ramsey  from  his  book.  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul:  “In  Oriental 
lands  the  veil  is  the  power  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
woman.  With  the  veil  on  her  head,  she  can  go  anywhere  in 
security  and  profound  respect  ” (p.  204). 

I believe  that  most  of  us  want  to  be  obedient  to  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord,  and  his  apostles,  that  we  do  not  want  to  turn 
aside  from  what  we  understand  to  be  God’s  will  for  us.  It  may 
be  that  the  teachings  concerning  the  prayer  veil  have  not 
been  made  sufficiently  clear  to  us  in  recent  years.  May  God 
help  us  to  keep  our  conscience  tender,  and  let  us  ask  one 
another’s  help  in  understanding  these  things.  We  do  need 
each  other’s  help  in  the  church  of  Christ  to  walk  pleasing  to 
Him. 

I highly  recommend  to  you  Bro.  Wenger’s  booklet.  The 
Prayer  Veil  in  Scripture  and  History.  A learner,  Jacob  C. 
Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa. 


To  a pitcher 

There  is  something  about  a pitcher  that  says,  pour. 

Pour  myself  a drink — later 

But  first 

Pour  my  friends  something  cool  and  refreshing 
to  assuage  their  thirst. 

Pour  the  dry  parched  earth  a glass  of  something 
that  will  cause  it  to  lift  its  voice  to  God 
and  say  thank  you. 

Pour  each  sinner  something  to  refresh  the  soul  and  find 
eternal  life. 

Pour  and  give  a cup  of  water  in  His  name. 

Pour,  yes  pour  my  life  out  for  God  and  let  me  refresh 
someone  who  is  on  the  road  of  life  without 
his  soul  at  rest! 

Pitcher,  keep  pouring! 

— Maurice  E.  Lehman 

Copyright  © by  Maurice  E.  Lehman,  September  1,  1977. 
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Church  educators  discuss 
higher  education  with  Carter 


church  news 


President  Jimmy  Carter  believes  in  the  role 
of  church-related  colleges  in  American  life, 
he  told  20  Protestant  and  Catholic  execu- 
tives of  higher  education  who  met  with  him 
on  Dec.  16.  Among  the  executives  were 
Robert  Kreider,  for  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Al  Meyer,  for  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  according  to 
Meyer,  was  to  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  government  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

The  group  of  executives,  which  is  still 
without  an  official  name,  represented  about 
800  colleges  and  universities.  They  spoke  for 
a wide  spectrum  of  denoninations,  from  the 
larger  to  the  smallest — Baptist,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist, Nazarene,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
Mennonite. 

The  delegations  presented  a statement  to 
the  president  commending  him  for  his 
interest  in  public,  private,  and  church-re- 
lated colleges,  underscoring  the  serious 
problems  which  currently  beset  higher 
education.  Among  these  are  providing 
students  with  financial  assistance,  problems 
related  to  government  control  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  educational  concerns 
of  minority  groups. 

Claiming  the  church-related  colleges  and 
universities  should  Be  viewed  as  national 
assets,  capable  of  making  a positive  con- 
tribution to  the  religious,  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  United 
States,  the  statement  affirmed  each  denomi- 
nation’s commitment  to  the  responsibility  of 
“insuring  a responsible  but  free  society.  ” 
The  statement  concluded  with  an  invitation 
to  the  president  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  to 
the  National  Congress  on  Church-Related 
Higher  Education  in  1978  or  1979. 

Departing  from  a prepared  statement  of 
response.  President  Carter  affirmed  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  church-related  higher  educa- 
tion. Revealing  that  he  had  served  as  a di- 
rector of  a small  Baptist  college  in  Georgia 
he  said,  “I  know  the  good  side  and  I know 
the  problems  of  your  colleges.  ” In  the  pre- 
pared statement  Carter  expressed  support 
for  a “pluralistic  system  of  education  in 
which  there  is  a place  for  a religious  view  of 


man,”  and  called  for  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  moral  education.  He  en- 
couraged the  delegation  “to  use  me  as  an 
endorsement  of  private  higher  education.” 

Following  the  presentation  and  response. 
Carter  shook  hands  with  and  had  a com- 
ment for  each  member  of  the  delegation.  To 
Albert  Meyer  he  observed,  “We’ve  got 
Mennonites  at  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia.  ’ The 
president’s  remark  to  Robert  Kreider  was: 
“We  feel  a kinship  with  you.” 

While  waiting  to  speak  with  President 
Carter,  the  twenty  educators  conferred  for 
fifteen  minutes  with  Elizabeth  Abramowitz, 
assistant  director  for  education  for  the 
White  House  Domestic  Policy  Office.  She 
asked  the  group  to  share  with  her  office  sug- 
gestions for  legislation  related  to  higher 
edueation,  as  well  as  “recommendations  and 
reactions  ” on  all  educational  matters  before 
the  government. 

In  his  assessment  of  the  interview  with 
the  president,  Robert  Kreider  remarked, 
“The  meeting  was  worthwhile.  It  gave  oeca- 
sion  for  the  president  to  deelare  clearly  and 
publiely  his  friendship  for  church-related 
colleges  and  universities.  Our  eolleges  need 
friends,  including  friends  in  the  White 
House.  ” 

Albert  Meyer  is  executive  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Edueation  of  the  Men- 
nonite Chureh.  Robert  Kreider  is  chair- 
person of  the  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Education  of  the 
General  Mennonite  Church,  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  and 
teaehes  peace  studies  at  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kansas. 

Klassen  provides  service 
of  love,  West  Germany 

Abram  Klassen  provides  a service  of  love 
to  the  Umsiedler  (resettlers),  Mennonites 
and  Baptists  who  have  reeently  emigrated 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West  Germany,  at 
the  transit  settlement  in  Unna-Massen,  Ger- 
many. 

The  joy  of  being  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
West  Germany  is  naturally  great  among  the 
Umsiedler,  but  it  is  tested  immediately  on 
arrival.  The  German  officials  greet  them 


graciously  enough,  but  that  reception  is  ac- 
companied by  a veritable  storm  of  paper. 

German  thoroughness  in  forms  requires 
information  and  language  skills  whieh  most 
Umsiedler  simply  do  not  possess.  From 
where,  for  example,  are  they  to  produce 
doeuments  which  have  long  ago  disap- 
peared in  the  confusion  of  moving  and  be- 
ing moved  during  the  past  50  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  Who  can  remember  the  birth 
dates  and  birthplaees  of  their  grandparents? 

Abram  Klassen  gladly  helps  them  fill  out 
their  many  forms  needed  to  apply  for  old- 
age  pensions,  identification  cards,  and  com- 
pensation for  property  loss  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  name  a few.  Not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage of  German  officialdom  would  make 
this  an  impossible  task  for  many  Umsiedler 
to  do  alone. 

Klassen  himself  is  originally  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  addition  he  has  had  17  years 
of  experience  as  a colony  administrator  in 
Paraguay,  giving  him  valuable  experience 
with  people,  documents,  and  officials.  Cur- 
rently he  is  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  transit  community  at  Unna-Massen. 

Klassen  has  been  helping  the  Umsiedler 
sinee  the  late  1960s,  when  he  was  entirely 
alone  in  providing  such  services  for  them. 
He  and  his  wife,  Leni,  opened  their  home  to 
the  Umsiedler  and  gave  them  their  time. 
Umsiedler  arrived  at  their  home  in  and  out 
of  season,  but  they  always  found  the  door 
open  and  received  the  help  they  needed. 

Abram  Klassen  does  this  work  gratis  two 
or  three  days  a week  in  addition  to  his 
normal  workload.  Two  hours  a day  are 
hardly  enough,  and  a waiting  list  usually  has 
to  be  prepared. 

Peace  Section  (U.S.) 
meets  in  Winnipeg 

“Selective  Service  is  trying  to  increase  its 
appropriations  from  $6.8  million  to  $20 
million,  so  its  eentral  computer  can  register 
and  classify  potential  military  manpower  for 
a possible  emergency,  ” Del  ton  Franz  of  the 
Washington  office  told  U.S.  Peace  Section, 
meeting  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Dec.  I.  There 
is  strong  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  the  question  of  reconstruetion  in 
Vietnam  is  not  even  being  raised,  he  told 
USPS  partieipants. 

John  K.  Stoner,  executive  secretary,  re- 
ported that  the  New  Call  to  Peaeemaking, 
initiated  in  1976  cooperatively  with  the 
Friends  and  Chureh  of  the  Brethren,  has 
gained  widespread  support. 

The  arms  race  and  war  tax  questions 
remains  a vital  one.  Its  focus  seems  to  be 
shifting  from  tax  withholding  to  the  issue  of 
civil  disobedience  for  conscience  and  God’s 
sake. 

Doug  Hostetter,  section  member,  intro- 
duced a proposal  to  assist  refugees  from 
militarism  and  apartheid,  specifically  from 
South  Africa,  but  also  from  other  countries 
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where  such  assistance  may  he  needed.  Tlie 
idea  received  j^eneral  support. 

The  section  members  were  surpri.sed  that 
tfie  previous  year  s decision  to  request  FBI/ 
CilA  files  on  MCC  liad  not  been  carried  out. 
The  request  was  reaffirmed. 

A new  position  to  begin  in  January  1978 
will  be  an  MCC  staff  person  on  immigra- 
tion. This  person  will  not  be  a Peace  Section 
Washington  Office  staff  member  but  will 
work  out  of  Washington.  A major  foeus 
initially  will  be  to  assist  undocumented  His- 
panic immigrants  related  to  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. 

Actions  taken  at  the  Winnipeg  meeting 
included:  MCC  will  assist  Mennonite  youth 
in  preparing  preregistration  files  for  the 
time  when  the  Selective  Service  may  again 
be  calling  for  these. 

A proposal  was  passed  to  request  $10,000 
above  budget  to  prepare  current  youth 
peace  literature  on  vocational  opportunities 
in  peacemaking,  the  biblical  basis  for  peace- 
making, countering  the  myths  and  eu- 
phemisiris  of  the  military,  and  clarifications 
of  lifestyles. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Section  met  In  Winnipeg 
so  that  it  could  meet  jointly  with  MCC 
(Canada)  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  on  the 
following  day.  Sjouke  Voolstra,  Mennonite 
pastor  from  the  Netherlands,  was  a guest  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Section  and  was  scheduled  to 
address  the  international  body  on  peace  ef- 
forts in  Europe. — Bernie  Wiebe,  editor  of 
the  The  Mennonite 

East-West  consultation 
meets  in  Winnipeg 

The  need  for  Christian  literature  in  the 
USSR,  the  Umsiedler  (resettler)  program, 
the  radio  ministry,  East-West  exchange 
visits,  the  MCC-Keston  College  relation- 
ship, and  new  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee programs  were  discussed  by  the  32  par- 
ticipants at  the  East-West  Consultation  held 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  Nov.  10. 

Having  recently  visited  the  USSR,  Walter 
Sawatsky,  MCC  East-West  resource  scholar 
presently  located  at  Neuwied,  Germany, 
commented  on  the  great  need  for  Christian 
literature  in  that  country.  Although  many 
Christian  homes  in  the  Soviet  Union  now 
have  Bibles,  the  lack  of  Bible  commentaries 
and  concordances  was  noted.  Sawatsky  sug- 
gested that  a good  one-volume  Bible  com- 
mentary would  not  only  be  of  benefit  to 
church  leaders  but  would  also  counteract 
the  prevailing  factionalism  among  believers 
in  the  USSR. 

The  need  among  Umsiedler  is  for  litera- 
ture on  Christian  education,  Bible  com- 
mentaries, concordances,  and  literature  on 
Mennonite  theology  and  history 

The  Umsiedler  program,  a spiritual  and 
social  ministry  to  more  than  6,000  resettlers 
from  the  USSR  to  West  Germany  began  in 


Iglesia  Menonita  Emmanuel 

An  emerging  congregation 


This  was  my  third  trip  to  the  Marion- 
Sweetser  area  in  central  Indiana.  Along 
with  Teofilo  Ponce  we  had  shown  films 
at  migrant  camps  and  later  on  a summer 
Voluntary  Service  program  was  put 
together.  This  third  time  I preached  and 
taught  the  adult  Sunday  school  class. 
Three  ladies  shared  the  pupils  present  in 
three  classes.  It  was  a beehive  of  activity. 

Iglesia  Menonita  Emmanuel  is  emerg- 
ing. A weekly  live  television  program  in 
Spanish  is  presented  with  the  assistance 
of  Samuel  Hernandez,  pastor  at  the  Good 
Shepherd  Spanish  Church  in  Goshen, 


Ind.  The  Howard-Miami  church  .sends  a 
couple  to  assist  in  teaching.  Tebfilo  and 
Mary  Ponce  entertain  guests  at  their 
apartment  for  fellowship  meals.  Teofilo 
may  not  be  known  as  a great  speaker  but 
he  surely  smiles,  assuring  their  guests 
that  they  are  welcome. 

People  are  asking  him,  “Why  don't 
you  have  a cross  in  the  building?  " That  is 
precisely  their  job  at  the  moment — to 
place  a cross  in  the  building  and  put  a 
faith  message  in  the  ones  that  are  raising 
that  question. 

— Jose  M.  Ortiz 


1959.  Approximately  1,000  emigrants  ar- 
rived this  year  under  an  agreement  between 
Soviet  and  West  German  governments. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
International  Mennonite  Organization 
(IMO)  share  program  expenses  equally  ex- 
cept for  church  building  costs  to  which 
MCC  contributes  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
construction  costs.  The  latter  totals  $239,000 
given  to  eight  churches  to  date,  according  to 
Peter  Dyck,  MCC  secretary  for  Europe  and 
North  Africa  who  convened  the  consulta- 
tion. 

MCC  continues  to  provide  personnel  for 
this  ministry  and  has  supported  short  church 
worker  courses  at  the  Bienenburg  Bible 
School.  Sending  short-term  resource  persons 
from  North  America  is  a positive  contribu- 
tion, says  Dyck. 

Some  Umsiedler  are  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Bible  school  to  nurture 
their  youth  whose  values  are  being  chal- 
lenged in  their  new  environment. 

“Ministers  are  needed  to  start  new 
churches  in  regions  to  which  Umsiedler  are 
moving,”  reported  Dyck.  “With  leadership 
a regular  worship  service  will  grow  rapidly 
into  a church,  but  without  it  the  groups  will 
disperse. 

“If  we  stand  with  the  Umsiedler,  study 
the  Bible  with  them,  and  show  them  the 


Third  World,  they  will  become  aware  of  the 
danger  of  materialism,’  he  added.  “Now  is 
the  time  to  provide  this  ministry.” 

Whether  MCC  should  encourage  and 
facilitate  emigration  from  the  USSR  was  dis- 
cussed. The  answer  was  no.  Emigration  is  a 
personal  decision  and  must  be  made  by  the 
persons  concerned.  Sawatsky  stated  that 
people  are  already  emigrating  at  a fairly 
rapid  rate,  and  that  the  right  to  emigrate  is 
part  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  which  is  now 
widely  distributed  in  the  USSR.  The  possi- 
bility of  causing  a leadership  crisis  in  the  So- 
viet Union  through  emigration  was  sug- 
gested. 

Mennonite  Brethren  communications  di- 
rector, Waldo  Neufeld,  noted  good  response 
from  radio  listeners  in  Poland,  the  USSR, 
South  America,  and  Australia.  Umsiedler 
are  also  faithful  listeners.  New  programs 
based  on  Keston  College  research  are  being 
planned. 

Erich  Ratzlaff,  editor  of  Die  Mennoni- 
tische  Rundschau,  reported  that  the  Union 
of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Poland  com- 
posed of  five  denominations  is  eager  for 
contact  with  churches  from  other  countries. 
“Poland  accepted  our  forefathers  fleeing 
from  persecution  and  now  we  should  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  outside  contacts  by 
Polish  churches,”  he  concluded. 
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Brazil  Indians 
get  transport  boat 


Duane  VVyse  giving  maintenance  instruction 


The  Nadeb  Maku  Indians  of  Brazil 
needed  a boat  to  transport  products  to  the 
nearest  market.  That  they  felt  cheated  when 
given  a 50-cruziero  coin  in  change  instead  of 
five  10-cruiziero  pieces  showed  that  basic 
mathematical  concepts  were  lacking  as  well. 
This  combination  of  needs  became  the  basis 
for  a project  in  which  Duane  and  Cecilia 
Wyse  participated  recently. 

"Our  assignment  was  to  repair  the  boat, 
take  it  to  the  Nadeb  tribe,  and  teach  the 
people  maintenance  and  operation  pro- 
cedures, writes  Duane  Wyse  following  the 
purchase  of  a used  boat  in  Manaus,  Brazil. 

After  the  scraping  and  painting  was  done, 
the  boat  was  put  in  dry  dock  where  the  hull 
was  recalked.  Duane  then  installed  a small 
diesel  motor,  added  a floor  and  some  win- 
dows and  devised  a steering  system. 

The  finished  product  resembled  a house- 
boat with  a hull  ten  yards  in  length,  2V2 
yards  wide,  and  one  yard  deep. 

l.inking  their  small  craft  to  a larger  river- 
boat,  the  Wyses  together  with  two  linguists 
from  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
(SIL),  a branch  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Transla- 
tors, joined  15  other  passengers  and  crew 
members  to  begin  an  adventure  on  the  Rio 
Negro. 

At  night  and  during  afternoon  siestas  the 
small  deck  of  the  riverboat  was  strung  with 
hammocks.  Because  Duane  and  Cecilia 
were  the  last  to  board,  the  single  available 
space  left  for  their  hammocks  was  above  the 
table.  Only  the  captain  had  a cabin. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  small  settlement  of 
Tapuruquara,  the  Wyses  and  the  SIL  per- 
sonnel left  the  riverboat.  Before  long  an 
elderly  Brazilian  couple  was  recruited  to 
guide  them  to  the  Nadeb  village.  This  be- 
came a five-day  river  journey,  with  meals 
cooked  on  a kerosine  stove,  baths  taken  on 
the  boat  s deck,  and  nights  spent  at  Indian 
villages  or  in  vacant  barracas — thatched  roof 
shelters  with  no  walls. 

“The  Nadeb  Indians  had  heard  our  motor 
for  several  hours  before  our  arrival,  con- 
tinue the  Wyses.  “The  riverbank  was  spot- 
ted with  clusters  of  curious  Indians.  It  didn’t 


take  long  before  the  boat  was  packed  with 
most  of  the  village  men  wanting  a ride  on 
their!  boat.” 

Since  the  villagers  had  sorva  to  sell — the 
latex  from  the  eouma  tree  used  in  making 
chewing  gum — they  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  boat.  Having  their  own  boat  would 
hopefully  put  an  end  to  the  exploitation  of 
traveling  river  traders  who  kept  the  Nadeb 
people  in  constant  debt. 

After  several  days  of  training  in  boat 
operations,  Duane  and  four  Nadeb  men  left 
for  Tapuruquara,  the  boat  loaded  to  the 
brim  with  sorva. 

USSR  Mennonites  invited 
to  Wichita  assembly 

In  a hesitant  voiee,  tinged  with  sadness 
and  regret,  an  aged  Mennonite  elder  from 
Karaganda,  USSR,  spoke  these  words, 
“From  my  youth  I have  lived  by  the  desire 
to  visit  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  I 
have  just  read  the  speech  of  H.  J.  Krehbiel 
to  the  first  Mennonite  World  Conference  at 
Basel  in  1925,  and  was  inspired.  Neverthe- 
less I cannot  go.  It  is  a difficult  decision.” 

This  brother  had  been  chosen  to  attend 
the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  in 
1978.  The  deeision  was  so  difficult  because 
his  age  and  his  wife  s health  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  go. 

He  spoke  these  words  to  a Mennonite 
World  Conference  delegation,  the  first  ever 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  They  had  come  to 
extend  an  invitation  for  a delegation  from 
the  USSR  to  attend  the  Tenth  Assembly  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

In  1925,  a delegate  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  USSR  at  the  first  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  Basel,  Switzerland.  He 
was  Jacob  A.  Rempel  and  he  carried  with 
him  a letter  of  greeting.  In  that  letter,  the 
Russian  Mennonites  had  proposed  to  pro- 
vide funds  equivalent  to  the  help  that  they 
had  received  in  relief  help  during  the  prior 
years.  These  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Mennonite  World  Conferenee  treasury 
to  aid  other  Mennonites.  In  addition,  they 
suggested  that  a Mennonite  World 
Conference  office  be  established,  a World 
Mennonite  registry  be  published,  and  that 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference  assist 
Mennonites  everywhere  in  the  work  of 
missions,  relief,  education,  and  spiritual  life. 

But  Swiss  authorities  refused  him  en- 
trance and  he  eould  only  visit  with  a delega- 
tion from  the  conference  at  the  border. 

Since  that  time  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  invite  a delegation  from  the  USSR 
but  always  without  success. 

In  1976,  the  MWC  Presidium  meeting  in 
Semarang,  Indonesia,  noted  the  growing 
East-West  travel  and  communication.  They 
also  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  who  are  a part  of  the  Baptist 


Union,  there  are  a number  of  Mennonite 
congregations  who  are  now  registered  inde- 
pendently. Official  action  was  taken  to  in- 
vite to  the  Tenth  Assembly  a delegation  to 
be  comprised  of  two  persons  from  the 
Baptist  Union  (including  one  Mennonite), 
two  from  registered  Kirchliche  Mennonite 
congregations,  and  one  from  registered 
Mennonite  Brethren  congregations.  The  ex- 
ecutive seeretary  was  instructed  to  commun- 
icate the  invitation  directly  to  the  three 
groups  in  the  USSR. 

Further  contacts  and  correspondence  led 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Baptist  Union  to 
the  MWC  to  send  an  official  delegation  to 
negotiate  the  invitation.  In  the  meantime, 
correspondence  was  also  directed  to  several 
leaders  of  independent  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. 

However,  those  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, even  though  registered,  have  no  cen- 
tral leadership  or  organization.  This  pre- 
sented a serious  obstacle  to  receiving  and 
responding  to  such  an  invitation,  so  a visit  to 
the  USSR  seemed  very  appropriate. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  MWC 
appointed  a delegation  consisting  of  Million 
Belete,  president,  from  Kenya;  John  A. 
Toews,  Presidium  member,  Canada;  and 
Paul  N.  Kraybill,  executive  seeretary,  from 
the  U.S.  of  America. 

We  visited  the  USSR  from  Nov.  19  to 
Dec.  2 as  the  guests  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
Our  travels  took  us  to  Moscow;  to  Frunze 
and  Romanovka  in  Khirghizia;  to  Alma  Ata 
and  Azun-Agatch,  in  Kazakhstan;  and  to 
Riga  in  Latvia.  We  were  accompanied  by 
Traugott  Quiring,  a Baptist  leader  of  Men- 
nonite background,  and  a Baptist  pastor, 
Sergey  Nickolaev  from  Leningrad  who 
served  as  our  interpreter. 

We  preached  in  eleven  Baptist  churches, 
including  both  Russian  and  German  (Men- 
nonite) services.  We  were  warmly  received 
and  often  spoke  to  crowded  churches,  with 
audienees  of  more  than  1,000  persons. 

We  were  disappointed  that  we  were  only 
able  to  visit  two  Mennonite  eongregations  of 
the  Kirchliche  Mennonite  groups  at  Ro- 
manovka and  Alma  Ata. 

At  Romanovka  we  were  received  by  a 
group  of  25  leaders  for  a noon  meal  fellow- 
ship. In  the  group  we  met  representatives 
not  only  of  the  registered  Romanovka  con- 
gregation but  also  from  the  registered  con- 
gregation at  Tokmak  and  the  semi- 
registered  congregation  at  Krasnaia  Rechka. 

Later  we  shared  in  a service  in  the  newly 
registered  congregation  at  Alma  Ata. 
Following  the  service  we  gathered  in  the 
basement  for  a fellowship  meal.  There  we 
met  the  leaders  of  this  eongregation,  plus 
elders  from  Tokmak,  the  registered 
Kirchliche  Mennonite  congregations  in  Ka- 
raganda and  Novosibirsk,  and  the  registered 
Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  in 
Karaganda.  The  latter  three  brethren 
traveled  to  Alma  Ata  to  meet  us  in  response 
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to  our  telegrams  sent  from  Moscow.  One  of 
these  was  the  elder  chosen  to  go  to  the  Men- 
nonite  World  Conference  but  who  needed 
to  decline. 

Our  visit  was  all  too  brief  but  it  was  a re- 
warding experience.  We  were  received  with 
much  joy.  The  invitation  to  the  Tenth  As- 
sembly was  deeply  appreciated,  as  evi- 
denced by  many  expressions  of  gratitude. 

The  leaders  are  selecting  those  who  will 
represent  them.  They  stated  that  they  will 
“with  great  joy”  pay  the  cost  of  the  air 
tickets.  We  promised  to  cover  all  their 
expense  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  as  our 
guests. 


Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennonites  will 
join  together  in  local  congregations  on  Sun- 
day, March  5,  in  the  Call  to  Prayer  for 
Peacemaking  in  an  interchurch  effort  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  in- 
forms Robert  J.  Rumsey,  coordinator.  Focus 
of  the  prayer  concern  is  on  the  planned 
Spring  Regional  Conferences,  leading  up  to 
the  national  Green  Lake  Conference 
scheduled  for  Oct.  5-8;  to  support  global  ef- 
forts to  end  the  arms  race,  as  targeted  for  the 
UN  Special  Assembly  on  Disarmament  in 
May  and  June;  and  to  support  governmental 
leaders,  that  they  may  be  motivated  and 
strengthened  to  work  for  peace.  On  this  day, 
it  is  proposed  that  services  be  centered  in 
the  place  of  prayer  in  peacemaking,  follow- 
ing the  counsel  contained  in  James  4:1-3, 
and  that  meetinghouses  remain  open  all  day 
for  prayer.  It  is  also  proposed  that  people 
meet  in  small  groups,  on  the  basis  of  Mat- 
thew 18: 19,  20,  during  that  week  to  pray  for 
peace. 

Goshen  College  invites  those  who  will 
need  financial  assistance  next  fall  to  apply 
before  Mar.  1.  Financial  aid  includes  grants 
and  scholarships,  loans  and  employment. 

“Love  in  Word  and  Deed”  was  the 
theme  of  the  Northeast  India  Mennonite 
Peace  Work  Camp  which  took  place  in  West 
Bengal,  India,  from  Oct.  10  to  16.  The 
camp,  held  on  the  campus  of  the  United 
Missionary  Church  about  200  miles  from 
Calcutta,  brought  together  96  young  people 
from  various  parts  of  northeast  India,  in- 
cluding two  from  Bangladesh.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  four  Mennonite  churches,  the 
United  Missionary  Church,  and  the  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  Church,  the  camp  was 
designed  to  encourage  manual  labor  in  con- 
junction with  spiritual  enrichment  and  phy- 
sical recreation. 

Hesston  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  art  depart- 
ment, beginning  in  August  1978.  The  posi- 
tion may  also  include  departmental  lead- 
ership and  gallery  management.  Write 


Later,  in  Moscow,  we  discussed  further 
with  the  Baptist  Union  the  plans  for  a dele- 
gations. It  seems  clear  that  the  Menno- 
nite delegates  will  need  the  assistance  of 
the  Baptist  Union  to  expedite  the  neces- 
sary governmental  formalities.  The  Baptist 
Union  has  scheduled  the  delegation  on  their 
calendar  for  1978  and  will  be  presenting  the 
necessary  application  to  the  government. 

We,  therefore,  not  only  hope  but  expect  a 
delegation  to  the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  1978.  As  a 
world  gathering  it  will  be  more  nearly  com- 
plete when  this  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
ship is  represented. — Paul  Kraybill 


Gerry  Lichti,  academic  dean  at  the  college, 
Hesston,  KS  67062,  or  call  (316)327-4221. 

John  R.  Martin,  as- 
sociate professor  of 
church  studies  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  will  direct  a 
“pastoral  counseling 
seminar”  on  Satur- 
day, Jan.  7,  in  EMC’s 
Discipleship  Center. 

Martin  will  lead  dis- 
cussions on  “learning 
to  listen,”  “a  model 
for  counseling,”  and 
“developing  counseling  skills.”  The  con- 
tinuing education  seminar  will  begin  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  conclude  at  3:00  p.m.  There  is  a 
$10  registration  fee,  and  persons  may 
receive  one  half  continuing  education  unit 
(CEU)  for  full  participation. 

Margaret  Martin,  missionary  serving  in 
Neumuhle,  Germany,  returned  to  the  U.S. 
on  Dec.  14  for  a six-week  leave.  Her  address 
is  1231  Main  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Mary  Harnish,  missionary  nurse  serving 
at  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania,  arrived  in 
the  States  on  Dec.  17  for  a three-month  fur- 
lough. Her  address  is  16  Laurel  Drive, 
Willow  Street,  PA  17584. 

A Mennonite  doctor  on  the  northern 
Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  celebrated  the 
15th  anniversary  of  his  Siloam  Hospital  on 
Oct.  29.  Nearly  400  invited  guests  gathered 
at  a downtown  hotel  in  the  city  of  Kushiro 
for  a “thanksgiving  and  celebration”  ban- 
quet following  a commemorative  worship 
service  at  the  Tsurugadai  Mennonite 
Church.  Kunio  Takaoka,  55,  resigned  his 
position  at  a large  Kushiro  hospital  15  years 
ago,  bought  and  remodeled  a mission  house 
next  door  to  the  Mennonite  church,  and 
began  a small  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
practice.  Five  years  later  he  built  a 60-bed 
hospital  nearby  and  named  it  after  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  in  the  New  Testament  account  of 
Jesus’  healing  of  a blind  man.  In  a city 


where  less  than  one  percent  of  the  215,000 
population  is  Christian,  Siloam  Hospital  is 
well  known  as  a Christian  institution. 

Goshen  College  is  one  of  fourteen  Amer- 
ican church-related  colleges  studied  by 
representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  last  spring.  Two  representatives 
from  the  Council  interviewed  students, 
staff,  and  faculty,  and  wrote  a report  for  a 
conference  on  “Perceptions  of  church-re- 
latedness  in  higher  education.”  The  con- 
ference was  held  in  Wingspread,  Wis.,  in 
November.  A r^sum^  of  Goshen  College 
prepared  by  educator  Merrimon  Cuning- 
gim,  former  president  of  the  Danforth 
Foundation,  states  that  since  its  founding 
by  Mennonites,  the  college  has  remained 
staunch  in  its  faith,  maintaining  a "full- 
blooded,  unapologetic  church  relationship.” 
Despite  the  ethnic  preponderance  of  Men- 
nonites on  campus,  Cuninggim  writes, 
college  people  do  not  have  “a  fortress 
mentality.” 

Of  the  three  Mennonite  Church  colleges. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  students  enrolled  from  the 
Mennonite  Church,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, writes  Jim  Bishop,  director  of  media 
relations.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  1,004  full- 
time students  at  EMC  are  from  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  report  said,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4 percent  is  from  related  Mennonite 
groups.  The  69  percent  total  reflects  a 3 
percent  Mennonite  student  increase  over 
last  year. 

Herman  Click  announces  the  two-week 
Bible  school  at  Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa., 
for  Jan.  16-27.  Staff  includes  Paul  Zehr, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Dale  Stoltzfus,  NYC;  Eldon 
King,  Dalton,  Ohio;  and  Herman  Click,  At- 
glen, Pa.,  principal. 

David  Crossgrove,  8633  Rose  Lane,  R.  1, 
Grabill,  Ind.,  was  licensed  and  installed 
associate  minister  at  the  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  Leo,  Ind.,  Dec.  II.  The  sermon  was 
delivered  by  John  Steiner,  conference  min- 
ister; the  charge  was  given  by  Earl 
Hartman,  pastor. 

The  Berea  Mennonite  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  ordained  Harold  A.  Shenk  and  Carl  E. 
Martin  to  the  ministry  on  Dec.  4.  Bishop 
Howard  Witmer,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  and  Paul 
R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Southeast 
Mennonite  Convention,  officiated.  Harold 
Shenk  has  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
church  cabinet.  Carl  Martin  had  served  as  a 
licensed  assistant  pastor  from  1970  to  1976 
with  Macon  Gwinn,  the  former  pastor  of 
Berea.  The  Berea  congregation  which  has 
57  members  relates  to  both  the  Lancaster 
Conference  and  the  Southeast  Convention. 

Vernard  Eller,  professor  of  religion  at  La 
Verne  (Calif.)  College,  will  deliver  the 
Staley  Distinguished  Christian  Scholar  Lec- 
ture Series,  Jan.  25-27,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  Eller  will  speak  daily  in 
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EMC’s  chapel-auditorium  on  “Radical 
Christian  Discipleship.”  He  will  explore  the 
thinking  of  outstanding  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  theologians  in  developing 
his  theme.  During  his  stay  on  campus  Dr. 
Eller  will  appear  in  various  college  and 
seminary  classes  and  be  available  for  in- 
formal conversations  and  interviews. 

“We’re  going  to  face  some  tough  deci- 
sions on  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  elec- 
tricity very  soon  if  we  maintain  our  current 
lifestyle,  ” Robert  C.  Lehman  told  par- 
ticipants in  an  “Energy  Resources  for  the 
Future”  seminar  sponsored  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  on  Dec.  1.  Lehman, 
professor  of  physics  at  EMC,  designed  the 
continuing  education  seminar  to  review  past 
and  current  energy  sources,  explain  how 
energy  is  measured,  illustrate  the  eco- 
nomical and  ethical  aspects  of  energy  eon- 
sumption,  and  project  future  energy  sup- 
plies. He  advised  families  planning  to  up- 
grade their  heating  systems  to  first  insulate 
their  houses  well  and  then  explore  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  such  as  solar  heat.  Solar 
energy  is  a viable  option  for  anyone, 
Lehman  commented.  He  said  the  sunlight 
hitting  Arizona  alone  would  yield  150  times 
as  much  energy  as  the  U.S.  uses  each  year. 

Janet  Breneman  completed  a four- year 
term  as  home  economics  teacher  at  the  Bi- 
ble/Vocational Institute  in  La  Ceiba,  Hon- 
duras, on  Dec.  9.  Her  address  is  Route  2, 
Box  218,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 

Sim  Stemen,  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  celebrated 
his  100th  birthday  on  Nov.  28.  The  day 
before,  Sim  joined  the  congregation  for  a 
special  hour  of  worship  and  sharing,  fol- 
lowed by  a fellowship  meal,  reports  Mary  E. 
Stalter,  secretary  of  the  church.  The  family 
then  hosted  an  open  house  for  the  com- 
munity. 


Harold  Stoltzfus  and  his  family  moved 
into  their  new  house.  Star  Route,  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio,  Dec.  17.  The  house  was  built 
with  the  aid  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
church.  The  men  put  up  the  frame  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  after  Thanksgiving,  the 
women  joined  the  men  to  do  the  painting, 
staining,  varnishing,  and  papering. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  position  of  bilingual  sec- 
retary— Spanish  and  English.  Write  Thelma 
Horner,  MBCM  Office  Manager,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515,  or  call  (219)  294-7536. 

Geneva  Rufenacht,  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  EM  BMC  treasurer’s  office, 
returned  to  the  States  on  Dec.  3 after  serv- 
ing a three-month  term  in  the  Mennonite 
Board  office  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

The  Council  of  International  Ministries 
met  in  its  fall  sessions  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Nov.  29  and  30,  hosted  by  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  that 
city.  Eight  North  American  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  Boards,  MCC 
administrators  from  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
plus  administrative  personnel  from  the 
Mennonite  Medical  Association,  the 
Overseas  Mission  Training  Center  (Elkhart, 
Ind.),  and  the  office  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  addressed  themselves  to 
a wide-ranging  agenda  in  the  course  of  their 
two-day  meeting.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the 
next  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Interna- 
tional Ministries  and  its  associated  task 
forces  have  been  scheduled  for  May  8-10  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Increased  end-times  interest  created  a 
major  instruction  segment  for  B.  Frank  By- 
ler  in  his  teaching  mission  in  Argentina 
Mennonite  congregations  during  the  past 


year.  For  studies  in  eschatology  he  used 
Paul  Erb’s  book.  The  Alpha  and  Omega, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish.  He 
also  led  classes  in  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  Christian  family,  and  other 
themes  on  request.  “In  Montevideo,  Frank 
had  three  teaching  sessions  this  year  with 
classes  on  Acts  and  eschatology,  ” Anna 
Byler  wrote  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. During  October  Frank  was  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  “teaching  evangelism 
and  Greek  in  the  new  seminary  there  which 
has  just  begun  this  year  with  six  students  in 
its  first  class,  ” Anna  said. 

A second  set  of  12  Proverbs  radio  spots  is 
now  ready  for  youth  and  congregational 
leaders  to  place  on  local  stations,  according 
to  Lois  Hertzler,  coordinator  of  program  dis- 
tribution for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  the 
public  media  division  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  The  first  set  of  14  Proverbs 
spots  have  been,  or  are  being,  used  on  some 
90  stations.  The  short  announcement  par- 
aphrase wisdom  sayings  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially Proverbs,  to  help  youth  and  other 
weekday  listeners  evaluate  and  choose 
Christian  values.  Youth  or  congregational 
leaders  who  are  interested  in  placing  the  an- 
nouncements on  stations  either  on  free  or 
paid  time  may  write  to  Lois  Hertzler,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

“Whobody  There?”  is  a 48-frame  color 
filmstrip  with  six-minute  cassette  produced 
in  1971  by  St.  Mary’s  College  Press.  It  is 
a delightful  filmstrip  about  friends  and 
friendship.  “Whobody  There?  ” is  intended 
to  be  experienced  by  children  and  adults 
together.  Rental:  $2.  Order  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church  in- 
stalled Vera  Mast  as  a “counseling  sister”  on 
Nov.  13.  She  is  to  use  her  gifts  in  counseling 
the  sisters  and  widows  (like  herself),  visiting 


IVIenno  Burkhardt  knows  a lot  of  people  around  Brutus,  Michigan.  He’s  a 
rural  mail  carrier.  At  the  Maple  River  Mennonite  Church  he’s  congrega- 
tional missions  representative  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Menno  stays  in  touch  with  what’s  happening  across  the  church 
through  family  and  church  periodicals.  They  correspond  regularly  with  a 
son  and  daughter-in-law  in  language  study  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  with 
sister  Lydia,  a missionary  nurse  in  West  Africa.  Menno  sweetens  his  tea 
with  honey  from  the  Burkhardt  bees. 

Knowing  and  serving  people,  that’s  how  Menno’s  on  board  with  the 
Mission  Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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the  sick  and  homes  in  need,  helping  in  the 
church’s  nurture  program,  assisting  with  the 
music,  serving  at  the  time  of  altar  calls  and 
baptism,  and  being  available  to  serve  on  the 
council  by  invitation.  Her  assignment  is  for 
three  years. 

Nelson  Miller  was  licensed  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  the  Flat  Ridge  congregation 
on  Dec.  11.  Previously,  he  had  served  two 
years  as  lay  pastor  at  Flat  Ridge,  which  is 
supported  by  Martin’s  Creek. 

The  annual  Holmes  County  fall  meeting 
of  the  WMSC  and  the  GMSA  met  this  year 
at  the  Gray  Ridge  Mennonite  meetinghouse 
on  Nov.  29.  The  program  consisted  of 
music,  praise,  and  thanksgiving.  Mrs.  Elmer 
Lehman,  of  Gray  Ridge,  gave  some  thought- 
ful readings  between  the  musical  numbers. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Norman  Teague 
from  Horace,  N.D.,  to  536  Blackwater  Rd., 
Chesapeake,  VA  23322.  Gordon  D.  Zook 
from  Leola,  Pa.,  to  410  Revere  Drive,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526.  Richard  H.  Showalter  from 
R.  1,  Box  60,  to  R.  2,  Box  290B,  Waynes- 
boro, Va. 


readers  say 

We  have  withheld  our  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald  for  thirty-plus  years.  We  are 
thankful  to  have  the  paper  that  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  our  brotherhood  and  our  Boards. 

We  have  found  that  humor  in  love  has  relieved 
many  tense  situations  and  enjoy  the  added  feature 
of  Joel’s  cartoons  that  mirror  “Beware:  the  world 
is  too  much  with  us.’’ — Mrs.  Arnold  Burkey, 
Milford,  Neb. 

The  article  “ 14  Financial  Roads  Less  Traveled  ” 
by  Dan  Hess  (Oct.  18)  was  the  most  splendid 
example  of  communicative  writing  I’ve  seen  in  a 
Christian  publication  in  a long  time.  Rather  than 
talking  “about  ” life  issues,  he  talked  “to  ” them. 
The  blend  of  abstract  insight  and  concrete  illus- 
tration provoked  both  thoughtful  and  emotional 
response  in  me  as  a reader.  I suggest  it  as  a para- 
digm for  frequent  articles. — David  Augsburger, 
Oak  Brook,  111. 


Just  a note  to  express  my  thanks  for  printing  “A 
Plea  for  Loyalty  and  Commitment  ” by  Charles 
Gautsche  (Nov.  22).  He  expressed  very  well  the 
concerns  that  we  have  on  the  use  of  non-Men- 
nonite  Sunday  school  materials,  and  also  the 
sending  of  our  children  to  nondenominational 
“Christian  ” day  schools,  where  nationalism  is  on 
an  equal  with  God.  We  are  concerned  how  we  can 
have  our  children  under  that  kind  of  teaching  at 
school  and  expect  our  future  church  to  hold  on  to 
the  uniqueness  of  Anabaptist  faith  and  the  “belie- 
vers’ church.  ” 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
money  from  our  people  that  is  going  to  support 
some  of  the  national  television  and  radio  minis- 
tries that  are  always  asking  for  support.  At  the 
same  time  our  Mission  Board  is  considering  cut- 
ting programs  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Of  course, 
our  church  is  not  perfect  because  it  is  made  up  of 
people  like  you  and  me.  So  let’s  get  behind  our 
publishing  house,  our  schools,  and  our  colleges. 


We  want  to  thank  you.  Editor  Hertzler,  tor  the 
fine  job  you  are  doing  with  the  Gospel  Herald. 
We  look  forward  each  Monday  to  receiving  it.  It  is 
must  reading  at  our  home. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
D.  Kuhns,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns,  Harmonsburg,  Pa. 


After  reading  the  Dec.  13  editorial,  “Starvation 
and  the  Rich  Farmer,  ” I feel  I must  respond  with 
a note  of  appreciation  for  the  thoughtful  editorials 
you  have  been  writing  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Hav- 
ing spent  the  productive  years  of  my  life  as  a small 
farmer  I know  the  answer  to  this  problem  is 
deeper  than  diets,  meatless  meals,  two-meal  days, 
etc., — helpful  as  those  can  be. 

Now  I don  t understand  world  economic  prob- 
lems but  I think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  the 
cause  and  try  to  remove  it.  That  is  why  I was  im- 
pressed by  your  comparison  with  the  rich  farmer 
parable.  Here  I understand  Jesus  as  teaching  the 
dangers  of  greed  and  affluence.  As  a farmer,  I feel 
the  dangers.  But  I see  others  being  tempted  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  not  limited  to  farmers.  So  let  me 
share  a paraphrase  of  this  parable  I wrote  a few 
years  ago. 

“A  certain  man,  who  lived  where  the  city  had 
grown  around  him,  worked  for  a large  fast-grow- 
ing corporation.  Because  he  was  alert,  honest,  and 
intelligent,  he  was  promoted  a number  of  times. 
With  each  promotion  his  paycheck  was  expanded. 
With  each  pay  increase  his  standard  of  living  was 
raised.  Then  at  last  he  thought  within  himself, 
what  shall  I do?  1 have  no  more  room  to  store  all 
my  cars  boat,  camper,  golf  clubs,  or  my  new 
snowmobile.  After  some  planned  thinking,  he  told 
himself,  1 will  sell  this  poorly  located  house  and 
buy  a large  lot  without  the  city.  There  1 can  build 
in  a way  that  becomes  my  income.  There  in  years 
to  come,  with  my  social  security  check,  1 will  be 
able  to  enjoy  all  my  gadgets  as  1 retire.  But  God 
said,  ‘Thou  fool,  this  night  you  will  have  a 
coronary.  Then  who  will  enjoy  the  affluence  you 
worship?’’  So  is  everyone  that  is  more  concerned 
in  laying  up  treasures,  or  security,  here  on  earth, 
than  in  sharing  an  eternal  fellowship  with  God. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  put  in  words  the  ache  1 have 
in  my  heart  as  I see  the  rat  race  of  affluence  that 
is  in  the  world  creep  into  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood.  I believe  we  as  a church  owe  the 
world  a clear  witness  of  what  simple  living  can  be 
like  (and  1 don’t  mean  old-fashioned).  I am  only 
one  person  in  this  vast  world  but  1 believe  the 
most  I can  do  to  keep  the  world  from  starving  is  to 
live  in  a way  that  shows  that  1 am  a steward  and 
not  worshiping  affluence. — Rudolph  Yoder,  Lee- 
tonia,  Ohio 

I appreciate  your  editorial,  “Starvation  and  the 
Rich  Farmer,  ” in  the  Dec.  13  Gospel  Herald.  The 
book  you  reviewed.  Food  First,  by  Lappe  and 


Collins,  is  a very  important  book  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  of  the  root  causes  of  hunger  in  the 
world.  Their  research  and  documentation  is  im- 
pressive, and  goes  a long  way  toward  establishing 
the  connection  between  our  own  affluence  and 
the  poverty  and  hunger  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  book  shows  that  there  are  systems  that 
erpetuate  poverty  and  that  our  own  affluence  is 
istorically  dependent  on  those  systems.  Our  own 
economic  interests  are  often  allied  with  repressive 
elements  in  Third  World  producing  countries.  We 
advocate  land  reform  and  local  control  of  local 
resources  and  yet  insist  on  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  the  variety  of  luxury  goods  and  services  that 
multinational  corporations  provide  us.  We,  the 
consumers,  are  implicated  in  causing  hunger 
along  with  the  landowning  elites  who  control  land 
for  selfish  purposes. 

I was  glad  to  see,  too,  that  your  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  solutions  to  world  hunger  have 
been  evolving.  It’s  a process  that  all  of  us 
interested  in  world  hunger  have  been  going 
through.  The  simplistic  notions  that  circulated  at 
the  time  of  the  1974  Rome  Food  Conference  are 
giving  way  to  a more  penetrating  analysis.  The  so- 
lution is  indeed  looking  more  complex  as  we 
realize  that  political  reform,  restructuring  interna- 
tional trade  mechanisms,  and  internal  land  reform 
are  all  interconnected  as  parts  of  the  solution. 
Dealing  with  hunger,  as  Delton  Franz  puts  it,  is 
primarily  a justice  question,  not  a charity  activity. 

Christians  are  called  to  special  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  global  injustice.  Where  our  govern- 
ments and  foreign  policies  are  at  fault,  political 
action  may  be  called  for.  Where  local  people  do 
have  land  and  are  working  at  increasing  food 
production,  our  role  can  be  to  give  technical 
assistance  in  agriculture  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

Your  editorial  will  assist  our  Mennonite  people 
in  digging  in  a little  more  deeply  into  the  problem 
of  world  hunger. — Jon  Jantzen,  Coordinator  for 
Food  and  Hunger  Concerns,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord'  (Ps.  127;3). 

Brenneman,  Melvin  and  Doris  (Reist),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Neil  .Yndrew, 
Nov.  17,  1977. 

Byler,  Kenneth  and  Melody  (Yoder),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  David  Ray,  Nov.  19,  1977. 

Chupp,  Johnny,  Jr,,  and  Katie  Mae  (Trover), 
Inola,  Okla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Lee, 
born  Nov.  3,  1977;  received  for  adoption,  Nov. 
23,  1977.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Erb,  Douglas  and  Hendrina  (Verbene),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  secona  child,  first  daughter,  .\ngela  Joanne, 
Dec.  3,  1977. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 
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Cingerich,  Merrill  and  Lola  (Albrecht),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Rydell, 
Nov.  13,  1977. 

Hall,  Dave  and  Carol  (Detweiler),  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Bethany  Noelle,  Dec.  8,  1977. 

Horst,  George  and  Lois  (Burckhart),  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  second  daughter. 
Sharia  Robvn,  Oct.  31,  1977. 

Kurtz,  Philip  and  Marsha  (Good),  Grabill,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Andrea  Faye,  Dec.  8, 
1977. 

Manson,  Robert  and  Emma  (Oesch),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Charlene  Jen- 
nifer, Oct.  11,  1977. 

Mishler,  John  and  Phyllis  (Emerson),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nathan  Monroe,  Oct.  11,  1977. 

Nolt,  Wilmer  and  Jane  (Baker),  East  Earl,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Lonnie  LaVern,  Nov.  21, 
1977. 

Peters,  Galen  and  Thelma  (Frey),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Cary  Mitchell,  Dec. 
6,  1977. 

Rutt,  Jack  and  Gloria  (Short),  Akron,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Eric  Joel,  Dec.  2,  1977. 

Sauder,  Jay  and  Joyce  (Yoder),  Indiana,  Pa., 
second  son,  Kurt  Donovan,  Dec.  2,  1977. 

Weaver,  Dennis  and  Pat  (Troyer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Anders  Troy,  Dec.  9,  1977. 

Wenger,  Ronald  and  Tina  (Weaver),  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Cheree  Renea,  Nov.  1,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Gen.  2;24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Graber — Wagler. — Gerald  Wayne  Graber  and 
Marilyn  Wagler,  both  of  Berea  Mennonite 
Church,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  by  David  J.  Graber, 
Nov.  25,  1977, 

Heatwole — Steiner.— Richard  Lee  Heatwole, 
Linville,  Va.,  Morning  View  cong.,  and  Marjorie 
Ann  Steiner,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong,, 
by  Dwight  S.  Heatwole,  father  of  the  groom,  Nov. 
26,  1977. 

Kaufman — Leichty. — Robert  Kaufman,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  Barbara  Jo  Leichty,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Calvary  cong.,  by  Henry  D.  Becker, 
Oct.  22,  1977. 

King — Neff. — Clair  King,  Cochranville,  Pa., 
Kenneth  Square  cong.,  and  Donella  Neff,  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  by  Richard  Buck- 
waiter,  Nov.  5,  1977, 

Nafziger — King.— Kenneth  Nafziger,  Tedrow 
cong.,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Rhonda  King,  West 
Clinton  cong.,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Roy  Sauder 
and  Edward  Diener,  Oct.  22,  1977. 

Olszewski — Hunsberger. — David  Olszewski, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  Sharon  Hunsberger,  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  both  from  Salem  cong.,  by  Warren 
Wenger,  Nov.  5,  1977. 

Rhodes  — Oswald.  — David  Rhodes,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  and  Amy  Jo  Oswald,  Berlin,  Ohio, 
both  from  Countryside  Chapel,  Aug.  20,  1977, 

Tabolt — Lyndaker. — Daniel  Tabolt  and  Jo 
Ann  Lyndaker,  both  from  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Cro- 
ghan  Cons,  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr  and  Milton 
Zehr,  Nov.  26,  1977. 


obituaries 

lilt’ssfd  arc  tlu'  dcat!  wiiich  tlic  in  the  i-orti  (Kt'v.  14  I '3).  Wv 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  t»f  the  Meii- 
iioiiile  ( liureb  I’lease  ilo  not  send  us  obituaries  ot  relatives  from 
other  deiiomiiiatioiis. 

Burkhart,  Irvin  E.,  son  of  Enoch  and  Hannah 
(Eby)  Burkhart,  was  born  in  Floradale,  Ont.,  Aug. 
8,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9, 
1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Aug,  16,  1927,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Gladys  Loucks,  who  survives,  Also  sur- 


viving are  one  son  (Charles),  2 daughters 
(Charlotte — Mrs.  Constandino  Bins,  Joyce — Mrs. 
James  Millen),  and  2 sisters  (Gladys — Mrs.  Angus 
Martin,  Florence — Mrs.  Mervin  Shantz).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  on  June  11,  1922,  and 
served  congregations  in  Clarence  Center,  N.Y., 
and  Hesston,  Kan.  He  later  served  in  college  fi- 
nances at  Goshen  College.  He  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C. 
Roth  and  John  H,  Mosemann;  interment  in  Vio- 
lett  Cemetery. 

Campbell,  Martin  F.,  son  of  Hiram  and  Leah 
(Fehl)  Campbell,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  25,  1886;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 
1977;  aged  91  y.  He  was  married  to  Annie  W. 
Hess,  who  died  on  Nov.  13,  1966.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Rhoda — Mrs.  David  S.  Wenger,  Anna 
Mae  Campbell,  and  Mabel  I.  Pickel),  3 sons  (Paul 
H.,  John  E.,  and  M.  Raymond),  10  grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs,  Cora 
Soders).  He  was  a member  of  Byerland  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
in  charge  of  James  H.  Hess  and  David  N. 
Thomas;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Christner,  Truman,  son  of  Nathan  and  Sarah 
(Schrock)  Christner,  was  born  near  Topeka,  Ind., 
July  29,  1921;  died  of  congestive  heart  failure  and 
brain  cancer  at  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Sept,  17,  1977;  aged  56  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1948, 
he  was  married  to  Jeanette  Krabill,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Anthony,  Douglas,  and 
Eric),  2 daughters  (Brenda  and  Cneryl),  2 grand- 
daughters, 2 brothers  (Rufus  and  Ernest),  and  one 
sister  (Delilah  Sark).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter,  one  brother  (Harley),  and  one  sister 
(Salina — Mrs.  Carl  Dintaman).  He  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Sept.  19, 
in  charge  of  John  Hershberger  and  Edward 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Oakland  Cemetery. 

Detwiler,  Lorena,  daughter  of  Samuel  S.  and 
Sara  (Zook)  Miller,  was  born  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa,,  Nov,  20,  1892;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  19, 
1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Oct.  14,  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Elmer  J.  Detwiler,  who  died  on  Jan.  4, 
1972.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Bernice — Mrs. 
Leander  Schroeder,  Esther — Mrs.  Gordon  Yoder, 
and  Jean — Mrs.  John  Mann),  and  4 sons  (John, 
Dale,  Delbert,  and  Carl).  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  22,  in  charge  of  Arnold 
C.  Roth  and  John  H.  Mosemann;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Clark,  son  of  Joseph  and  Minnie 
(Ropp)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Apr.  5,  1905;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  10, 
1977;  aged  72  y.  On  Nov.  25,  1926,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Louisa  Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Minnie — Mrs.  Donald 
Knepp,  Doris — Mrs.  Jerry  Nafziger,  Mary — Mrs. 
Lyle  Hickman,  and  Mollie — Mrs.  Roy  Miller), 
one  son  (Donald),  12  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren and  one  brother  (Ora),  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  an  infant  son,  one  sister  (Mollie 
Bissey),  2 brothers  (Walter  and  Edward),  and  one 
foster  sister  (Emma  Conger).  He  was  a member  of 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K.  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Guth)  Roth,  was  born  in  Washington,  111.,  Oct.  6, 
1900;  died  at  Washington,  Iowa,  Dec.  7,  1977; 
aged  77  y.  On  Dec,  1,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Noah  J.  Graber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Ida  Ruth — Mrs.  Elwood  Brenneman, 
DeLilah  Mae — Mrs.  Gary  King),  2 grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Hartzler;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Nora  F.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Josie  (Powell)  Good,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Va.,  July 
19,  1893;  died  at  Pioneers  Memorial  Nursing 


Home,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Dec.  3,  1977;  aged  84 
y.  On  Dec.  23,  1921,  she  was  married  to  E. 
Herman  Heatwole,  who  survives.  Also  survi- 
ving are  one  daughter  (Charlene — Mrs.  Alfred 
Nielson,  Jr.),  2 sons  (C.  Franklyn  and  Elbert  H.), 
10  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Lewis  C.  Good),  and  one  sister  (Ger- 
trude— Mrs.  Delbert  R.  Thacker).  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  6, 
in  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Yoder;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Hillegass,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  J.  and 
Flora  Grace  (Corley)  Fritz,  was  born  in  Juniata 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1919;  died  at  Bedford  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  Nov.  26,  1977;  aged  58  y.  On 
Nov.  22,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Victor  J. 
Hillegas,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Susie),  2 grandsons,  one  sister  (Lucy 
M.  Sembower),  and  2 brothers  (Lawrence  and 
Russell  Fritz).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (LeAnna).  She  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Mickle-Geisel  Funeral 
Home,  in  charge  of  Charles  Shetler;  interment  in 
Schellsburg  Cemetery. 

Klopfenstein,  Aaron,  was  born  at  Grabill,  Ind., 
Mar.  8,  1898;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Grabill,  Ind., 
Nov.  24,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Feb.  20,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Ella  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  is  one  daughter  (RuthAnn  Klop- 
fenstein). He  was  a member  of  North  Leo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  27,  in  charge  of  Ray  Erb;  interment  in 
Leo  Cemetery. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  K.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Susan  (Wenger)  Groff,  was  born  in  Paradise 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1899;  died  at  Millersville,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1977;  aged  78  y.  On  Oct.  25,  1919,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  J.  Moore,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Virginia  Dalmar 
and  Jean  Czerwinski),  2 sons  (J.  Vernon  and 
Henry  Jay),  14  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children and  one  sister  (Cora  Groff).  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Brown 
Funeral  Home,  Paradise,  in  charge  of  James  R. 
Hess;  interment  in  Paradise  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Sollenberger,  Henry  E.,  son  of  John  and  Eli- 
zabeth (Ebersole)  Sollenberger,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1888;  died  at  his 
home  on  Nov.  14,  1977;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  22, 
1910,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Overcash,  who  died 
on  Mar.  27,  1926.  On  Feb.  7,  1928,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 sons  (David,  Chester,  John  B., 
Ira,  Menno  B.,  Harold  B.,  and  Samuel  B.),  2 
daughters  (Anna — Mrs.  Ralph  Gochenauer,  Mar- 
tha— Mrs.  Christian  Kuhns),  39  grandchildren,  43 
great-grandchildren,  and  5 sisters  (Susie — Mrs. 
John  Eby,  Mary — Mrs.  Daniel  Martin,  Mrs. 
Martha  Mentzer,  Ida  Sollenberger,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Eby.  One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
17,  in  charge  of  Omar  Martin  and  Walter  and 
Aldus  Lehman;  interment  in  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


P.  10  by  Cecelia  Wyse. 


calendar 

SS  Superintendents'  and  Teachers’  Seminar.  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  6-8,  1978. 
Ministers’  Week.  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va..  Jan.  16-19,  1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz,  Feb.  10,  11.  1978. 

Mennonite  World  Conference.  Wichita,  Kan,,  July  25-30,  1978. 
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Checkup  on  American  family 
provided  by  a new  agency 

The  American  Family  Society,  a new  non- 
profit, nonpartisan,  and  nonsectarian  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  “strengthening  and 
enriching  family  life  in  America,”  is  offering 
a free,  do-it-yourself  family  checkup.  The 
society’s  family  checkup,  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  “some  of  the  nation’s  leading 
family  experts,  ” consists  of  a 12-panel 
brochure  with  a simple  approach  to  help 
parents  and  children  rate  themselves  and 
their  family  life  in  five  areas;  individual 
growth,  teamwork,  friendship  and  service, 
purpose  and  order,  and  recreation.  Free 
copies  of  the  checkup  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  American  Family  Society,  Box 
9873,  Washington,  DC  20015. 

Private  N.C.  colleges  urged  to  cut 
teacher  training  programs 

Church-related  and  other  private  colleges 
in  North  Carolina  are  expanding  their  teach- 
er education  programs  at  a time  when  the 
teaching  field  is  overcrowded  and  the  state 
university  is  cutting  back  on  its  teacher- 
training courses  on  16  campuses.  A state 
university  study  issued  in  Raleigh  questions 
the  “expansion  mood  ” of  the  private  schools 
and  suggests  they  join  the  state  plan  to 
reduce  the  number  of  would-be  teachers  who 
cannot  find  employment.  About  25  percent 
of  the  state’s  teachers  have  been  graduated 
from  private  colleges. 

North  Carolina’s  churches  wary 
of  taking  stands  on  labor  issue 

The  boycott  of  goods  by  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Company  does  not  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  churches  and  such  support  is 
weakest  in  the  South  where  the  company 
maintains  most  of  its  textile  plants.  The 
issue  “alienates  people,  divides  them,”  ac- 
cording to  Charles  V.  Perry,  director  of  the 
Council  on  Christian  Life  and  Public  Affairs 
of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention. 
He  said  church  people  have  “vested  inter- 
ests ” in  J.  P.  Stevens  “and  most  churches 
have  enough  problems  without  getting  into 
a suicidal  endeavor.  ” 

He  spoke  at  a meeting  of  Southern  clergy 
and  laity  on  the  issue,  warning,  “A  church 
can  literally  destroy  itself  taking  on  an 
extremely  complex  and  emotional  issue. 
There  are  times  when  I think  a church  has  to 
risk  its  life,  and  there  are  some  things  that 
are  worth  dying  for.  However,  I think  you 
have  to  realize  that  once  you  are  dead,  you 
have  lost  future  opportunities  to  minister.  ” 


Death  after  initiation  rite 
eaused  by  liquor 

A 15-year-old  boy  died  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
after  drinking  several  8-ounce  glasses  of 
hard  liquor  in  an  initiation  rite  he  ap- 
parently suggested  for  himself.  Stephen  M. 
J.  O Donnell  participated  with  neighbor- 
hood youths  in  an  initiation  rite  at  a 
“makeshift  fort  ” on  the  Ft.  Belvoir  Army 
post,  according  to  police.  The  group  had  de- 
vised a rite  which  included  a beer-drinking 
stunt  which,  police  said,  was  taken  from  the 
television  show,  “Happy  Days.  ” O Donnell 
reportedly  rejected  the  beer,  saying  he 
wanted  to  drink  hard  liquor.  Later,  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  boys,  O’Donnell  passed 
out  several  hours  after  consuming  “several 
8-ounce  glasses  filled  alternatively  with  vod- 
ka, grenadine,  or  scotch,”  police  said. 

When  attempts  to  revive  him  failed,  the 
frightened  boys  first  wrapped  Stephen’s 
body  in  a blanket  and  placed  it  in  a storage 
shed  behind  the  house,  according  to  police 
reports.  The  boys  later  hid  the  body  under 
shrubbery  at  a neighbor’s  house  where 
police  found  it.  Police  and  educators  agreed 
that  the  youth  appeared  to  be  the  latest 
victim  of  an  alarming  upsurge  in  problem 
drinking  among  teenagers. 

Stephen  O’Donnell,  the  son  of  a career 
Coast  Guard  enlisted  man  and  his  wife,  was 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a thin, 
bespectacled  teenager  who  was  often  the 
butt  of  jokes.  He  had  a history  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
gang.  The  initiation  stunt  was  seen  by  many 
as  another  attempt  for  attention  and  accep- 
tance. The  O’Donnells  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  only  recently. 

In  Evanston,  111.,  the  national  president  of 
the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
(WCTU)  declared  that  “alcoholic  beverage 
traffic  has  now  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions among  our  teenagers  which  can  only 
be  turned  around  through  drastic  measures 
by  our  adult  society.  ” 

Can  make  contributions  instead 
of  union  dues 

Under  provision  of  a bill  recently  passed 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  em- 
ployees who  object  to  union  dues  for  reasons 
of  conscience  may  make  charitable  con- 
tributions instead.  Monthly  proof  of  the 
contributions  would  be  required. 

Offer  treatment  program  to  gays 

Homosexual  desires  and  behavior  can  be 
modified,  representatives  of  several  Chris- 
tian organizations  which  work  with  gays 
said.  They  were  responding  to  a Minneap- 
olis Star  series  of  articles  dealing  with  gays 
which  they  claimed  did  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  homosexuals  can  be 
helped  or  changed.  Dr.  William  Backus, 
who  directs  the  Center  for  Christian  Psy- 


chological Services,  Roseville,  said  his  center 
has  a treatment  program  for  those  wishing 
to  change  a homosexual  orientation  to  a 
heterosexual  one. 

Persons  who  don’t  use  seat  belts 
found  less  likely  to  go  to  church 

Motorists  who  don’t  wear  seat  belts  are 
likely  to  be  nonchurchgoers,  among  other 
characteristics,  according  to  a public  health 
survey.  “The  fact  that  nonusers  (of  seat 
belts)  tend  to  be  infrequent  church  at- 
tenders  suggests  that  they  could  also 
be  lacking  in  social  support  from  outside 
groups,  ” the  study  said.  People  who  don’t 
wear  seat  belts  were  found  to  neglect  their 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare.  They 
were  found  less  likely  to  visit  dentist  and 
doctors  regularly  compared  with  people  who 
habitually  use  seat  belts  or  wear  them  even 
sometimes. 

The  study  noted  that  in  1974,  nearly  80 
percent  of  motor  vehicle  fatalities  involved 
the  occupants  of  a moving  vehicle.  “Most  of 
these  deaths  could  have  been  prevented  by 
the  use  of . . . seat  belts,  ” the  report  said. 

Religious  agencies  protest 
state  lottery’s  slogan 

Religious  organizations  in  Maryland  have 
launched  a petition  drive  to  protest  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  for  the  state  lottery 
which  features  the  slogan  “It’s  O. K.  to 
Play.  ” The  ads  are  offensive  and  imply 
“moral  approval  of  gambling,  ” according  to 
N.  Ellsworth  Bunce,  executive  director 
of  Maryland  Churches  United,  which  rep- 
resents Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches. 

According  to  lottery  agency  officials,  the 
slogan  was  intended  to  tell  people  ac- 
customed to  playing  illegal  games  that  the 
state’s  game  is  legal.  Critics,  however,  have 
charged  that  the  lottery  attracts  low-income 
people  and  is  a form  of  taxation  on  the  poor. 
A Connecticut  study  concluded  that  the 
state’s  daily  numbers  lottery  should  be 
stopped  because  it  mainly  attracted  the  poor 
and  unemployed  without  reducing  illegal 
numbers  action. 


Burial  society  offers 
do-it-yourself  coffins 

A gift  for  the  person  who  has  everything? 
How  about  a $115  do-it-yourself  pine  coffin 
kit?  If  you  can’t  afford  that,  the  plans  are 
$2.50  . . . you  supply  the  wood  and  nails. 
The  St.  Erancis  Burial  and  Counseling  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  offers  the 
kits  and  plans  as  a low-cost  alternative  to  an 
expensive  funeral.  Julie  Slavik,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  society,  said  that  the  do-it- 
yourself  project  also  “helps  you  work 
through  the  saying  good-bye  process.  The 
Society  offers  designs  for  workshops  and 
seminars  on  death  and  dying  for  pro- 
fessionals and  a speakers  bureau  on  the 
topic. 
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Is  there  cause  for  hope? 


In  family  cluster  group,  three  from  our  family  were 
assigned  the  making  of  a mobile.  The  materials  were 
supplied:  old  coat  hangers,  paper,  ribbons,  and  coloring 
materials.  The  idea  and  development  would  be  our  own. 

The  Teenager,  who  must  inherit  his  sense  of  artistry  from 
the  Homemaker,  suggested  the  myth  of  Pandora’s  box — all 
the  “uglies  ” flew  out  but  hope  remained.  And  so  it  was  done. 
In  good  mobile  fashion  representations  of  hate,  envy,  and 
despair  hung  out,  while  hope  as  a glowing  star  remained  in 
the  box. 

I had  been  vaguely  familiar  with  the  story  of  Pandora’s  box 
before,  but  never  reflected  on  it.  What  does  Pandora  signify 
and  how  does  its  theology  differ  from  the  Christian  view  of 
hope?  In  the  Pandora  story  hope  remains.  One  account  says 
that  it  was  kept  in  by  slamming  down  the  lid.  What  this 
implies  I cannot  tell.  The  story  seems  inconsistent:  if  all  the 
uglies  were  loose  in  the  world,  should  not  hope  be  out  also? 

Nevertheless  it  appears  the  intention  is  to  show  that  all  is 
not  lost.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  a part 
of  the  landscape,  a characteristic  of  the  human  condition.  In 
spite  of  all  the  uglies  flying  about  in  the  world,  people  in  each 
generation  put  up  a struggle  against  them.  The  foundations 
of  new  civilizations  are  laid  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old.  Life 
goes  on.  In  modern  times,  the  race  has  outlived  the  invention 
of  the  longbow,  gunpowder,  the  musket,  the  cannon,  aerial 
bombing,  TNT,  and  nuclear  warfare.  Some  wonder  whether 
we  will  survive  this  final  ugly,  but  others  live  in  hope.  It  is  the 
human  way. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I was  interested  to  examine 
Paul’s  description  of  hope  in  Romans  5.  In  Romans  1 — 3 it  is 
clear  that  Paul  is  well  aware  of  the  uglies.  He  is  considerably 
more  descriptive  than  the  Pandora  story  about  the  human 
responsibility  for  them.  The  uglies  are  the  result  of  human 
rebellion  against  God  and  not  just  a slip  of  the  box  lid.  The 
rebellion  is  active,  not  passive,  the  result  of  choice,  not 
chance.  The  uglies  are  not  angry  bees  to  attack  us,  but  more 
like  evil  attitudes  which  grow  within  us.  Estrangement  from 


God  is  a process. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  human  uglies  is  seen  by 
Paul  in  the  action  of  God  through  Christ  and  in  the  action  of 
those  who  respond  to  God’s  action.  I find  it  interesting  to  see 
where  he  puts  hope — at  the  end  of  a process.  After  we  have 
suffered  awhile  we  learn  to  hope. 

Peace  with  God  comes  through  justification  by  faith.  But  in 
Paul’s  sequence  hope  comes  after  suffering.  What  manner  of 
thing  is  hope  as  Paul  views  it?  Hope  for  Paul  as  for  others  is 
expectation  that  good  will  come.  The  hopeful  Christian  looks 
forward  with  hope  because  his  experience  suggests  that  God 
is  faithful  and  can  be  trusted  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

The  versions  vary  in  their  translation  of  dokimae,  the 
Greek  word  which  precedes  hope  in  Romans  5:4.  The  KJV 
uses  “experience,  ” others  translate  “character.  ” Thayer’s 
lexicon  suggests  “approvedness,  tried  character.  ” It  is  a state 
of  being  which  grows  from  a background  of  testing,  or  as  the 
KJV  says,  “tribulation.”  In  working  out  a theology  of  hope, 
Paul  reflected  the  fact  that  he  was  an  active  Christian  with 
plenty  of  tribulation. 

Action  and  tribulation  seem  to  make  up  the  environment 
in  which  creative  Christians  find  themselves.  Not  all  are  as 
creative  or  active  as  Paul,  but  all  can  expect  to  grow  in 
expectation  as  they  are  active  in  the  life  with  God. 

It  is  customary  at  this  time  of  year  to  reflect  on  the  recent 
past  and  contemplate  the  immediate  future.  It  can  be  a 
useful  exercise,  though  too  often  it  turns  out  like  the  man  of 
James  1:23,  24  who  looks  away  from  the  mirror  and 
immediately  forgets  what  he  looks  like.  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  to  spend  too  much  time  anticipating  events  and  too 
little  reflecting  on  the  love  of  God. 

Hope  will  not  disappoint  us,  says  Paul,  if  it  is  based  on  the 
love  of  God  poured  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  force  of  Paul’s  thinking  would  be  that  in  1978  it  is  more 
important  to  be  in  touch  with  the  love  of  God  than  to  be  able 
to  predict  what  the  dollar  will  do  or  whether  peace  will  come 
in  the  Middle  East. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Turn  the  other  cheek 


by  Henry  Shank 


As  a high  school  sophomore  I was  once  struck  on  the  cheek 
by  a fellow  whose  name  and  face  I have  long  since  forgotten. 
Having  just  that  winter  very  seriously  taken  Jesus  Christ  as 
my  personal  Lord,  I hesitatingly  turned  my  face  for  another 
forthcoming  smack.  I seem  to  recall  that  Clarence,  a devout 
Baptist  upperclassman  friend  standing  nearby,  was  impressed 
with  my  taking  literally  Jesus’  words  in  Luke  6:29.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  especially  joyful. 

I do  not  remember  responding  before  or  since  in  just  that 
way.  As  a boy  I was  warned  from  this  text  never  to  strike  back 


at  an  attacker.  I heard  elsewhere  the  earnest  jest  that  Jesus 
gave  no  instruction  as  to  what  follows  the  other  guy’s  two 
licks!  In  spite  of  my  training,  however,  underdog  rage  some- 
times unleashed  my  fists;  I long  reproached  myself  internally 
for  reacting  in  self-defense.  Usually,  however,  I retreated 
from  conflict — partly  because  of  Jesus’  interpreted  words, 
partly  from  a realistic  appraisal  of  my  slim  chances. 

For  years,  to  my  relief,  I have  not  been  struck  in  the  face 
by  any  but  my  own  playful  offspring.  So  now  I can  hand 
down  the  tradition  to  my  schoolboys  (making  them  withhold 


from  me  that  part  of  their  lives)  and  relax  in  my  security 
among  civilized  American  adults  who  would  not  resort  to 
fisticuffs  unless  a truly  extraordinary  situation  demanded  it. 

Nevertheless,  I am  uneasy  with  my  privileged  position.  I 
suspect  the  above  quote  hardly  fits  Jesus’  sermon  on  the 
plain.  But  did  Jesus  really  want  anyone  to  put  His  second 
cheek  in  a position  for  punishment?  That’s  not  very  soothing 
exegesis.  If  He  wanted  us  to  feel  pain,  why  didn’t  He  tell  us 
to  ask  for  a general  bruising?  Or  if  what  He  really  meant  was 
that  we  are  never  to  hit  anyone,  why  didn’t  He  foresee  the 
jester’s  loophole  and  simply  tell  us  never  to  strike  out  even  in 
self-defense?  Why  offer  the  attacker  just  one  more  cheek? 

Who  should  turn?  I find  Jesus’  instruction  more  under- 
standable if  I ask  “Who?  ” Who  should  turn  the  other  cheek? 
I discover  that  Jesus  is  speaking  in  Luke  6 to  His  disciples — 
those  who  have  already  decided  publicly  to  learn  from  Jesus 
while  following  Him  in  the  way. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  Jesus  was  not  thinking  first  of 
schoolboys.  (And  as  we  look  closely,  we  find  that  He  wasn’t 
talking  about  a fistfight,  although  obeying  all  His  words  may 
well  keep  us  from  that,  too. ) But  was  He  really  hoping  that  I 
would  cringe  sufficiently  from  that  memorable  double  slap  to 
be  inhibited  from  ever  antagonizing  another  person — at  least 
a larger  belligerent  person?  “Never  argue,  ” echoes  a broken 
record  in  my  mind;  “No  name-calling  or  sarcasm — always 
fight  fair,  ” runs  a more  recent  admonition  from  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  Or  in  Jesus’  words,  “Blessed  are  the  meek!’’ 
(Is  that  what  He  meant?) 

Since  Jesus  was  speaking  to  adults.  He  must  have  been  en- 
visioning a situation  quite  foreign  to  Anglo-Saxon  America, 
where  most  of  us  live.  So  we  need  to  look  in  Jewish  culture  to 
discover  what  possibility  the  disciples  immediately  saw.  Since 
the  Bible  is  an  excellent  sourcebook  for  that  culture,  let  us 
examine  the  recorded  instances  of  face-slapping  to  under- 
stand why  it  happened. 

We  find  in  John  18:22,  23  that  Jesus  Himself  got  slapped 
for  responding  to  the  high  priest  with  a stinging  rebuke. 
Lacking  an  authentic  rebuttal,  a nearby  official  struck  Jesus 
in  the  face.  Apparently  not  willing  to  protect  Himself  from 
further  abuse  by  keeping  prudent  silence,  Jesus  invited  a 
repeat  performance  by  pointing  out  that  wrong  words  can  be 
countered  by  truth,  and  that  (in  a religious  court,  it  would 
seem  obvious)  truth  should  not  be  answered  with  insult.  The 
second  “slap  ” to  Jesus’  face  turned  out  more  traumatic  than 
humanly  imaginable. 

The  Apostle  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrin  was  struck  for  the 
audacity  of  claiming  a perpetually  good  conscience  (Acts 
23:1-3).  In  accord  with  Jesus’  teaching  and  example,  he 
refused  to  be  cowed  by  the  gesture,  and  invited  greater 
vengeance  by  pointing  out  that  the  slap  was  illegal.  In  his 
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case  as  well,  the  sequel  extended  far  beyond  one  more  sting- 
ing blow. 

The  face-slapping  custom  in  Jewish  culture  dated  from 
long  before  the  first  eentury,  however.  Ahab’s  court  prophet 
Zedekiah  foretold  military  suecess  against  Syria  for  the  then 
allied  Hebrew  kings,  but  Jehoshaphat  hesitated,  desiring  a 
word  from  a free-lancing  (non-salaried)  prophet  of  Yahweh. 
Upon  being  summoned,  Micaiah  forecast  defeat,  whereupon 
the  false  prophet  slapped  him.  Micaiah’s  sense  of  duty  to 
truth  and  to  Yahweh  triumphed  over  any  personal  fear  of  re- 
prisal by  Ahab,  and  he  repeated  his  warnings  several  times 
with  increasing  emphasis  (1  Kings  22;  2 Chron.  18). 

Brief  references  in  Job  16:10  and  Lamentations  3:30,  as 
well  as  the  findings  of  scholarly  research  in  Judaism,  suggest 
to  me  what  may  be  clear  by  now — that  the  slap  to  the  cheek 
from  a Jew  was  an  insult,  a nonverbal  rebuke  to  the  impudent 
fool.  The  biblical  record  indicates,  however,  that  the  mes- 
senger of  truth,  God’s  prophet,  is  usually  styled  a fool  by  the 
enemies  of  truth.  And  a punishment  appropriate  to  the  of- 
fense is  turned  inside  out  by  the  father  of  lies  who  holds  in 
bondage  men’s  hearts  and  minds. 

Not  for  insolence,  but  truth,  Jesus  seems  to  me  to  be  say- 
ing that  He  expeets  His  disciples  to  get  slapped  in  the  face — 
not  for  insolence,  habitual  sarcasm,  or  for  talking  “off  the  top 
of  the  head,  ” but  for  speaking  unwelcome  truth.  The 
enemies  of  God  and  truth  can  be  expected  to  react,  to  at- 
tempt to  shut  off  the  flow  of  His  message.  A physically  rebut- 
ted fool  should  retreat  in  disgrace,  his  words  repudiated.  But 
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Jesus  will  not  allow  truth  to  be  despised,  God’s  authority 
must  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  Thus  the  slapped  prophet-dis- 
ciple speaks  again,  exposing  himself  to  stinging  response. 

The  question  may  still  remain,  “Why  must  the  disciple 
invite  double  pain?  What  good  does  it  do  for  people  who  al- 
ready have  their  minds  made  up?”  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion comes  from  the  disciple’s  confidence  in  both  the  virtue 
and  the  power  of  divine  truth.  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  a 
message  of  God’s  love  for  all  people  alike  which  is  scandalous 
not  only  in  the  Jew-Gentile  situation  or  the  Hindu  caste 
system,  but  also  in  the  soap-opera  society  where  smelling 
good  makes  one  acceptable,  that  is,  if  one  is  not  mentally 
retarded,  emotionally  ill,  or  adjudged  senile. 

The  message  will  be  given  precise  relevance  to  the  specific 
situation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hour  it  is  needed,  Jesus 
promises  in  Luke  12:12.  Wielded  in  obedience  to  Jesus,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  pierces  to  the  innermost  being  of  the 
intended  hearer  (Heb.  4:12).  In  fact,  the  hostility  of  the 
hearer  signals  that  the  word  has  made  at  least  a flesh  mark. 
Jesus  is  instructing  the  soldier  of  truth  how  to  follow  up  with 
a body  thrust — by  turning  his  own  face  again  to  the  striker. 

The  motive  for  this  action,  of  course,  is  love  for  the  enemy 
of  truth.  The  context  in  Luke  shows  the  disciple  in  each  case 
going  at  least  one  step  beyond  what  can  normally  be  ex- 
pected of  a person  of  goodwill.  He  does  not  choke  back  an 
answering  curse,  he  blesses  the  name-caller.  He  does  not  re- 
frain stolidly  from  responding  to  the  evildoer,  he  discovers 
how  he  can  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  his  attacker.  Turning 
the  other  cheek  is  thus  “second-mile”  love  made  explicit  in 
one  cultural  situation.  It  is  mercy  to  the  undeserving,  a god- 
like activity  Jesus  says  characterizes  also  God’s  imitating 
children. 

Jesus’  command  enjoins  on  us  a steep  standard  of  love  sur- 
passing the  highest  ethics  of  our  civilization.  Even  Pharisaic 
morality  would  allow  a welldoer,  repaid  with  evil,  to  leave 
the  scene — personal  integrity  intact.  Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  impressed  with  “personal  integrity,”  wants  rep- 
resentatives whose  righteousness  goes  beyond,  who  will 
extend  to  the  wrongdoer  a second  and  third  opportunity  to 
repent. 

For  a slapped  first-century  disciple  to  slink  away  rebutted 
for  saying,  “God  loves  Samaritans  as  much  as  He  loves  us,  ” 
would  leave  the  believer  in  Jewish  superiority  thinking  preju- 
dice had  won  the  day.  To  brave  a second  humiliation  makes 
the  word  harder  to  ignore,  for  the  action  embodies  the  con- 
cept. Isaiah  42  describes  this  servant  of  Yahweh,  who  not  only 
speaks  but  demonstrates  how  great  is  God’s  love. 

How  are  these  words  relevant?  Since  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
cans do  not  normally  slap  each  other  in  the  face,  and  Men- 
nonites  express  themselves  physically  even  less  than  our 
larger  culture  allows,  how  might  Jesus’  words  be  relevant  to 
our  witness? 


It  is  helpful  to  realize  to  whom  the  disciple  will  bring  the 
scandalous  message.  Disciples  on  this  continent  will  find 
their  words  (or  actions)  of  truth  heard  most  often  by  profess- 
ing Christians,  including  the  third  of  the  American  popula- 
tion who  style  themselves  “born  again.”  In  the  biblical  exam- 
ples the  slapping  was  done  by  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity— the  leadership,  in  fact.  New  truth  is  not  desired  by 
those  who  already  have  their  freezers  full  of  it — in  neat 
stacks,  labeled  and  wrapped  for  safe-keeping. 

But  since  overt  resistance  highlights  truth,  today’s  cheek- 
slapping will  be  more  oblique  than  in  forthright  Hebrew  cul- 
ture. The  religious  “inner  circle”  will  cut  down  the  speaker  in 
his  absence,  they  will  isolate  him  from  fellowship.  The  in- 
tellectual will  explore  a debatable  theological  nuance  in  order 
to  ease  truth-tension,  smoothing  the  transition  to  a new  topic. 
The  most  polite  will  sidestep  confrontation  by  a moment  of 
obscure  silence.  Fists  or  TNT  would  be  less  confusing.  To  be 
frozen  out  is  more  humiliating  than  to  be  slapped  in  the  face. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  fear-freeze  comes  the  paralysis  of 
analysis.  “What  good  can  I do  if  I don’t  belong  to  the  in- 
group?” the  disciple  may  rationalize.  Lacking  head-on  rebut- 
tal, he  wonders,  “Have  I actually  communicated?  ” Then 
comes  the  question  of  authority:  “Was  the  message  from  the 
Lord,  or  was  I just  spouting  off?”  After  the  long  silence,  the 
thinker  turns  pragmatic — “Will  people  ever  relinquish  the 
ways  they  have  grown  up  to  think  and  act?  ” The  answer  from 
behavioral  science:  “Radical  value  transformation  is  too 
stressful  in  a future  shock  world.  ” 

Never  to  try  again?  Other  voices  object:  “Some  people 
never  change,  ” ignoring  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit-driven 
Word  and  His  enabling  grace.  Others  cite  experiences — 
“When  I told  my  colleague  that  his  labeling  makes  people 
feel  small,  he  slapped  me  with  his  ‘You  need  counseling’  pie 
in  the  face.”  Another  says,  “When  I talked  to  this  rich  church 
member,  he  told  me  it  was  none  of  my  business  how  he  paid 
his  employees.  ” A young  person  reports,  “When  I questioned 
a statement  in  his  sermon,  he  just  snowed  me  with  proof 
texts.”  These  are  offered  as  reasons  never  to  try  again. 

Yet  Jesus  wants  His  disciples  to  continue  His  work  of 
bringing  the  freedom  of  truth  to  both  kingdom  members  and 
potential  kingdom  recruits.  His  truth  will  in  our  day  be  just  as 
uncomfortable  as  it  was  to  Herod,  Caiaphas,  or  Peter.  For  He 
not  only  spoke  gently,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven,  ” and  “Neither 
do  I condemn  you”;  He  also  found  it  necessary  to  say,  “Go 
and  sin  no  more,  ” to  a former  sinner.  To  His  three  closest 
friends  He  said,  “You  don’t  know  what  Spirit  you  are  of,” 
and  even,  “Get  behind  me,  Satan.” 

We  all  recognize  within  ourselves  resistance  to  change 
which  strikes  out  at  the  one  who  seems  to  attack  our  attitudes 
or  actions.  Knowing  humanity,  Jesus  asks  the  speaker  of  truth 
to  bear  part  of  the  pain  of  change,  to  say  with  the  whole  face 
the  message  of  God’s  love.  ^ 
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The 

commitments 
of  marriage 

by  David  W.  Mann 


“Love  never  ends!”  the  Apostle  Paul  says.  That  is  both  an 
affirmation  of  fact  and  an  affirmation  of  faith. 

But  what  does  this  mean  in  the  context  of  family  life  and 
husband  and  wife  relations?  I occasionally  hear  someone  in 
marriage  counseling  say,  “But  I don’t  love  him  (her)  any- 
more. My  love  has  died.  ” Can  we  claim  that  statement  of 
Paul  with  confidence  in  our  family  relationships? 

If  we  look  at  what  is  happening  to  families  in  our  society 
we  very  easily  become  pessimistic.  Juvenile  crime  is  up  sig- 
nificantly. Illegitimate  births  have  doubled  in  thirty  years. 
Suicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  youth.  At  least 
200,000  children  are  abused  every  year  by  parents  or  guard- 
ians. The  divorce  rate  is  now  2 out  of  5 in  United  States.  In 
contrast,  Petrim  Sorokin,  a Harvard  psychologist  wrote 
recently  in  Psychology  Today  “In  Christian  marriages,  where 
Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  church  attendance  are  practiced 
regularly,  there  is  only  one  divorce  in  1,015  marriages  ” (May 
1977,  p.  39). 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems,  pressures,  and  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety, there  is  hope  for  the  family,  but  that  hope  will  not 
come  automatically  or  easily.  It  will  not  “just  happen  ” even 
in  Christian  homes.  There  is  hope  only  if  each  of  us  is  willing 
to  take  marriage  and  family  relationships  seriously  enough  to 
work  at  strengthening  them.  Good  marriages  and  homes  are 
built  on  commitment:  commitment  to  love,  commitment  to 
grow,  and  a commitment  “till  death  do  us  part.  ” Such  a 
meaningful  commitment  is  a freely  and  deliberately  made 
choice. 

The  commitment  to  love.  Love  is  a choice,  a decision,  not 
just  an  overwhelming  emotion.  Most  certainly  love  also  in- 
volves feelings  which  enrich  and  enhance  it.  But  love  is  a de- 
cision, which  involves  the  will  to  bless  and  commune  with 
another  person.  It  is  a choice  to  live  in  and  enjoy  a loving 
relationship  with  that  person.  We  have  considerable  control 
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over  our  love.  We  are  not  just  passive,  helpless  victims  of  our 
emotions.  True,  the  way  the  other  person  responds  can  make 
loving  easier  or  harder.  But  love  is  a commitment.  In  its  best 
form  it  is  unconditional.  Jesus  is  our  model  for  such  uncondi- 
tional love.  Paul  says,  “Nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:39).  The  daily  crises  and  con- 
flicts which  come  into  our  lives  and  relationships  are  opportu- 
nities for  love  to  grow  deeper  ...  if  and  when  there  is  a will- 
ful commitment  to  love. 

Love  is  active  goodness  focusing  on  the  well-being  of  the 
other  person.  First  Corinthians  13:4-7  describes  how  love 
acts — patient,  kind,  not  jealous  or  boastful,  arrogant  or  rude. 
It  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way,  is  not  irritable  or  resentful. 
It  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong  but  rejoices  in  the  right.  It  bears 
all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all 
things.  One  important  truth  we  need  to  learn  is  that  when  we 
choose  to  act  out  our  love,  even  when  we  are  not  at  the  mo- 
ment feeling  very  loving,  the  feeling  often  follows. 

Love  is  the  key  ingredient  to  a happy,  stable  family  rela- 
tionship. Let  me  paraphrase  1 Corinthians  13:1-3,  applying  it 
to  family  relationships: 

“If  I memorize  all  the  Scriptures  on  husband-wife  rela- 
tionships and  discourse  at  length  on  all  the  best  parenting 
techniques  and  have  not  love,  I am  no  more  than  an  out-of- 
tune  piano  or  a honking  auto  horn.  If  I work  all  day  to  cook, 
clean,  and  sew,  if  I turn  over  my  whole  hard-earned  paycheck 
to  my  wife,  if  I give  my  children  every  toy  and  opportunity 
they  ask  for,  or  if  I obey  every  request  of  my  parents  and 
do  not  love,  I am  nothing.  If  I deny  myself  pleasures  and 
necessities,  and  work  from  morning  to  night,  but  do  not  give 
my  spouse  and  family  my  self,  my  time,  my  attention  and 
love,  it  benefits  them  nothing.”  Lasting  family  relationships 
are  built  on  a commitment  to  love! 

The  commitment  to  grow.  Good  relationship  must  grow, 
they  cannot  remain  static.  A growing  relationship  requires 
daily  new  decisions,  choices,  and  commitments.  The  choice 
we  make  at  engagement  or  marriage  by  itself  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  love  alive.  Growing  means  changing  and  giv- 
ing each  other  the  freedom  to  change  and  grow.  One  of  the 
saddest  developments  is  for  a husband  and  wife  to  grow  apart 
because  they  do  not  keep  up  and  involved  with  each  other’s 
growing. 

In  order  to  grow  we  need  to  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities 
to  stretch.  There  are  retreats  and  seminars  such  as  marriage 
enrichment,  parent  study  classes,  and  couple  eommunication 
retreats.  There  are  many  good  books  from  which  we  can 
benefit,  especially  if  we  read  and  discuss  them  together.  I 
would  recommend  John  Drescher’s  Talking  It  Over,  Paul 
Tournier’s  To  Understand  Each  Other,  and  David 
Augsburger’s,  The  Love  Fight. 

If  we  really  care  about  our  relationships  it  may  sometimes 
mean  seeking  the  services  of  a minister  or  professional 
counselor.  Unfortunately  many  people  see  this  as  a sign  of 


weakness  or  failure  rather  than  a sign  of  sufficient  maturity  to 
recognize  and  seek  out  needed  help.  There  are  many 
thoughts  and  questions  that  go  around  inside  us  that  become 
barriers  to  seeking  help.  “What  will  people  think?”  (Will  we 
allow  our  pride  to  be  more  important  to  us  than  a happy  rela- 
tionship in  the  most  important  area  of  our  lives?)  “I’m  afraid 
of  self-discovery.  What  if  I find  out  the  problem  really  is  with 
me?  (That  is  a normal  fear  but  disastrous  to  a desire  for 
wholeness  and  happiness  even  for  ourselves.  Hid  within  this 
response  is  the  desire  to  fix  the  blame  on  someone  else. ) 

Another  barrier  is  that  “we  can  t afford  professional  help.  ” 
But  it  may  well  be  you  cannot  afford  not  to  get  help.  It  is  very 
costly  to  go  through  divorce,  financially,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
emotional  cost  to  both  spouses  and  children.  The  most  simple 
divorce  proceedings  begin  at  $400  to  $500  for  legal  fees 
alone. 

Strong  family  relationships  are  built  on  a commitment  to 
be  growing  together.  That  commitment  requires  the  will  and 
determination  to  work  at  the  relationship  daily  and  con- 
tinuously. 

The  commitment  to  permanence.  In  the  marriage  vow  we 
promise  to  “love  and  cherish  . . . till  death  do  us  part.”  This  is 
a sacred  vow  based  on  God’s  design  and  demands  for  mar- 
riage. Making  this  vow  is  not  a guarantee  against  problems, 
arguments,  and  difficulties.  But  it  is  a commitment  before 
God  and  “these  witnesses  ” to  work  at  resolving  whatever 
problems  face  us.  In  the  rest  of  the  vow  we  promise  “to  love 
and  to  cherish  you  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  and  forsaking  all  others,  to  keep  myself  only  unto 
you,  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live.” 

This  is  a commitment  to  work  at  problems  and  differences 
and  not  just  to  walk  away  from  a difficult  situation  or  bury 
our  problems,  attempting  to  deny  they  exist,  hoping  they  will 
go  away.  It  means  we  care  enough  to  confront  each  other, 
openly  and  in  love.  It  means  seeking  help  from  a pastor,  a 
friend,  or  a professional  counselor. 

My  wife  and  I have  often  disagreed,  and  sometimes 
strongly.  But  we  are  determined  to  resolve  our  problems  and 
differences  and  to  stay  together.  We  made  that  commitment 
nearly  23  years  ago,  and  we  renew  it  every  time  we  have 
problems. 

Paul  says,  “Love  never  fails.”  If  we  are  talking  about  love 
as  a feeling  or  an  emotion  I would  have  to  tell  Paul,  “You  are 
all  wet!  ” There  are  times  we  do  not  feel  very  loving  to  our 
spouse  or  children.  But  if  we  are  talking  about  love  as  an  un- 
conditional commitment,  this  is  an  affirmation  of  fact  and  an 
affirmation  of  faith.  The  fact  is  that  we  made  and  intend  to 
keep  the  commitment  to  love.  The  faith  is  that  “where  there 
is  a will,  there  will  be  a way.  ” 

The  hope  and  strength  of  our  marriages  and  families  is 
based  on  commitment:  A commitment  to  love,  a commit- 
ment to  grow  . . . together,  and  a commitment  “till  death  do 
us  part.  ” 
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The  truthfulness  of  Scripture 


by  George 


The  question  of  the  veracity  of  Scripture  is  a touchstone  for 
the  Christian  church.  In  the  absence  of  the  incarnate  Christ, 
the  church  can  only  confess,  “Where  shall  we  go?  [The  Scrip- 
ture has]  . . . the  words  of  eternal  life.”  It  is  this  indis- 
pensability of  the  written  Word  which  binds  us  forever  to  it 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  form  or  manner  in  which  truth  is 
mediated  by  it. 

Indisputably,  the  Scripture  must  represent  a truthful  or 
faithful  communication  if  it  is  to  function  as  the  authoritative 
source  of  divine  revelation.  Such  is  logically  necessitated  by 
the  facts  that:  (I)  God  is  the  ultimate  source  of  a divine 
message  and  God  is  true,  and  (2)  if  Scripture  is  to  guide  the 
church  then  it  cannot  be  an  errant  guide. 

The  church  has  spoken  to  this  issue  by  pointing  to  the 
process  of  inscripturation — inspiration — and  to  the  resultant 
character  of  Scripture — trustworthiness,  reliability,  infalli- 
bility, and  inerrancy.  How  shall  we  conceive  of  this  veracity? 

Truth  and  authority.  The  truth-character  of  the  Bible  is  a 
function  of  the  larger  question  of  authority.  Veracity  serves 
authority.  As  such  it  is  not  a matter  of  truth  for  truth’s  sake. 
There  is  no  motivation  to  defend  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  perfection  in  Scripture  as  an  end  in  itself.  Leon  Morris 
states  clearly:  “It  is  authority  that  is  important  rather  than 
inerrancy.  The  Bible  does  not  appear  ever  to  claim  inerrancy 
for  itself,  at  least  in  set  terms,  though  evangelicals  have 
usually  thought  that  this  or  something  like  it  is  implied  by 
what  Scripture  does  say  ” (I  Believe  in  Revelation,  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976,  p.  137). 

Consequently,  as  the  Scripture  itself  suggests,  we  are 
concerned  as  to  whether  and  how  the  Bible  exercises  its  effec- 
tive authority.  By  placing  the  emphasis  here  we  avoid  the  er- 
ror of  divorcing  revelation  from  its  intended  function,  i,e., 
leading  the  people  of  God  into  truth.  Any  understanding  of 
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the  veracity  of  Scripture  which  speculates  about  its  truth-na- 
ture  apart  from  its  function  as  authority  tends  to  fall  into 
scholasticism  (theory  without  practical  relevance)  or  legalism 
(right  idea  but  no  obedience).  What  worth  is  a high  view  of  J 
inspiration  which  does  not  help  us  accede  to  the  truth  and 
take  it  with  ultimate  seriousness?  Conversely,  if  the  Scripture  : 
functions  as  authentic,  genuine  (true)  authority,  then  the  J 
issue  of  how  the  written  text  itself  is  truth  remains  crucial. 

Exploring  these  questions  further,  we  must  understand  the 
two  aspects  of  veracity  which  operate  in  the  functional  au- 
thority of  Scripture.  Veracity  is  both  a matter  of  availability 
and  of  appropriation.  To  say  truth  is  available  in  Scripture  is 
to  touch  the  doctrine  of  inspiration — what  Scripture  is  in  it- 
self. To  speak  of  truth  being  appropriable  is  to  open  the  ques- 
tion of  hermeneutics — how  is  Scripture  understood  rightly?  " 
Both  of  these  are  equally  important  but  must  be  kept  distinct. 

The  defense  of  a high  view  of  Scripture  in  the  last  several 
centuries  has  spent  itself  on  the  issue  of  availability  (inspira- 
tion)  at  the  expense  of  appropriation  (interpretation).  Indeed, 
this  writer  feels  that  conservative  Christendom  has  made  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  do  service  for  interpretation  by  forcing 
the  former  to  answer  too  many  matters  for  the  latter. 

The  problem  of  true  theology  does  not  divide  only  be- 
tween high  and  low  views  of  inspiration  (availability)  but  v 
between  different  ways  of  interpreting  the  text  (appropria- 
tion), with  or  without  the  same  view  of  inspiration.  The 
recognition  of  the  inspired  character  of  Scripture  assures  us  in 
which  stream  the  gold  is  found  but  right  interpretation  shows 
us  the  way  to  pan  out  the  nuggets.  Availability  and  appro- 
priation are  held  together  by  the  Spirit  who  inspired  first  r' 
and  illuminates  now.  The  practical  implications  cannot  be 
worked  out  here,  but  the  basic  approach  is  clear  from  the 
New  Testament:  interpret  Scripture  with  Spirit-guided 
minds  in  the  context  of  a Spirit-gifted  community. 

Some  possible  options.  The  specific  question  of  the  truth- 
character  of  Scripture  has  been  discussed  in  recent  years 
particularly  in  terms  of  biblical  inerrancy.  The  language  has 
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become  “canonized.”  However,  the  Word  itself  and  any  in- 
ferences drawn  from  it  remain  question-begging  when  ap- 
plied to  the  phenomenon  of  Scripture  itself.  Especially  when 
the  word  is  used  with  the  sense  of  “unlimited  inerrancy”  the 
result  is  logical  deduction  without  any  control  and  runs  the 
heretical  risk  (Docetism)  of  defending  the  divine  quality  of 
Scripture  at  the  expense  of  the  human. 

Yet,  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  limited  inerrancy,  is 
not  helpful.  The  term  easily  lends  itself  to  the  connotation 
that  the  interpreter  imposes  a restrictive  schema  on  Scripture 
saying  in  what  way  and  where  the  truth  is  found.  Inerrantists 
have  been  quick  to  point  out  the  subjectivity  latent  here 
(without,  however,  seeing  the  subjective  element  of  deduc- 
tive inferences  used  to  support  unlimited  inerrancy). 

The  alternative  to  these  designations  might  be  delimited 
inerrancy.  Here  inerrancy  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  real 
character  of  Scripture  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  The  sub- 
jectivity of  the  interpreter  is  also  involved  here  (as  noted 
above  in  appropriation  of  truth ) but  has  the  objective  control 
of  the  text.  The  limits  of  space  permit  mere  suggestive  state- 
ments of  important  aspects  of  this  delimitation. 

1.  Scripture  is  fully  truthful  with  respect  to  its  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  Scripture  is  certainly  salvific — “for  our  salva- 
tion.” This  is  not  the  same  as  distinguishing  between 
theology  and  history,  or  doctrine  and  science.  Both  may  be 
part  of  a saving  communication,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  all 
instances.  The  text  will  need  to  display  its  own  purpose  and 


this  is  an  interpretative  task.  It  would  seem  legitimate  to  say 
that  all  Scripture  is  without  error  to  the  extent  that  the  divine 
message  communicates  the  necessary  truth  of  salvation. 

2.  Scripture  is  fully  true  within  the  limits  of  the  inevitable 
partial,  fragmentary  nature  of  human  knowledge. 

3.  Scripture  is  inerrant  when  the  progressive  nature  of 
revelation  is  recognized.  Augustine  affirmed  that  Scripture  is 
harmonizable  when  the  times  are  properly  distinguished. 

4.  Scripture  is  faithful  revelation  when  each  part  (book)  is 
seen  in  the  whole  (canon).  The  partial  vision  of  one  author  is 
complemented  by  another  (cf.  Paul  and  James).  The  Chris- 
tian church  recognized  in  the  canonical  corpus  of  writings  an 
adequately  complete  breadth  of  vision  so  that  no  new  dimen- 
sion is  expected. 

Open  to  new  light.  The  perceptive  reader  will  note  that  a 
delimited  inerrancy  remains  partly  undefined,  for  it  is  open 
to  new  light  on  specific  evidence  from  Scripture.  This  is 
inevitable  and  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  a word  other  than 
“inerrancy”  might  serve  better,  since  inerrancy  tends  to 
bring  too  much  delimitation  with  it  a priori.  (Many  evange- 
lical thinkers  are  saying  the  same. ) Perhaps  words  like  infalli- 
bility or,  more  positively,  fidelity  of  Scripture  would  ade- 
quately serve  our  purposes. 

In  any  event,  neither  limited,  delimited,  or  unlimited  iner- 
rancy, avails  (operates  efficaciously)  anything,  but  the  Spirit 
working  through  the  written  Word. 


Sweet  voice  of  God 


(Tune:  Am  I a Soldier  of  the  Cross?) 
Key  signature,  one  sharp,  first  note  “do” 


Words,  Maurice  E.  Lehman 


Music  T.  A.  Arne 


Sweet  voice  of  God  rule  my  cru’l  heart. 
My  being  now  control. 

Stay  near  my  side  with  all  your  power. 
Possess,  control  my  soul. 

Sweet  hand  of  God,  oh  lead  me  on. 
Lead  gently  day  by  day. 

Let  not  my  being  e’er  be  lost. 

Should  e’er  I go  astray. 


My  footsteps  are  so  prone  to  walk 
The  sinners  lonely  path. 

Oh,  Jesus,  save  me  by  Your  blood. 

From  Your  eternal  wrath. 

I cannot  go  one  step  alone. 

Without  You  by  my  side. 

I need  Your  voice  and  hand,  dear  Lord, 

To  cross  old  Jordan’s  tide. 

Maurice  E.  Lehman 
®Copyright  November  18,  1975 
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When  You  Don’t  Agree 
by  James  G.  T.  Fairfield 

A guide  for  resolving  personal  conflict  in  marriage, 
family,  community,  and  work  relationships.  This 
brief  manual  provides  basic  concepts  and  skills  to 
help  you  handle  conflict  situations  and  make  them 
bear  fruit,  produce  personal  growth,  and  achieve 
healthier  relationships. 

Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.25 


All  That  We  Are  We  Give 
by  James  G.  T.  Fairfield 

This  book  offers  new  ways  for  you  to  change 
yourself  and  the  life  you  live.  It  reveals  the  value  of 
the  community  of  faith  in  helping  you  combine  your 
gifts,  interests,  and  opportunities  into  a lifestyle  for 
mission  to  the  world.  A new  perspective  on 
stewardship. 

Paper,  $3.95,  in  Canada  $4.35 


Seven  Things  Children  Need 
by  John  M.  Drescher 

In  its  third  printing  this 
practical,  personal,  down-to-earth 
book  is  for  people  who  care  about 
children  as  persons.  With 
discussion  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  this  book  is  excellent 
for  family  enrichment. 

Paperback,  $1.95,  in  Canada  $2.15 


Tell  Me  About  Death,  Mommy 
by  Janette  Klopfenstein 

“Nothing  can  prepare  a child  for  the  emotional  loss 
of  separation  from  someone  he  loves.  However,  by 
giving  the  child  some  basic  concepts  and  some 
understanding  and  by  understanding  his  needs  and 
problems,  we  can  lessen  the  trauma  and  help  him 
better  cope  with  death.” — From  the  author. 
Paperback,  $1.75,  in  Canada  $1.90 


At  your  local  bookstore. 
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Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough 
by  Charles  P.  DeSanto 

“This  book  will  serve  as  a 
helpful  resource  for  discussions 
with  young  people  in  a variety  of 
settings.  Youth  leaders,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  pastors,  and 
parents  will  find  much  in  LOVE 
AND  SEX  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 
which  will  clarify  what  is  needed 
for  a solid  marriage  relationship.” 
Paper,  $3.95,  in  Canada  $4.35 


Living  Creatively  as  an  Older  Adult 
by  Glenn  H.  Asquith 

“I  highly  recommend  this  book  to  a wide 
readership.  The  aging  process  is  with  all  of  us  and  it  is 
not  too  early  or  too  late  to  benefit  from  the  reading  of 
this  book  in  your  present  moment.  It  is  a must  for 
persons  50  years  of  age  and  over.” — Howard  J.  Zehr 
Paperback,  $1.95,  in  Canada  $2.15 


Hear,  hear! 


The  problem  of  unequal  wealth.  “When  I think  about  all 
the  people  in  the  world  who  don’t  have  enough  food  or 
clothes,  in  comparison  with  all  that  we  have,  it  just  doesn’t 
seem  fair,  ” one  person  said  at  a Thanksgiving  service.  I sat 
up,  half-expecting  a word  of  admonition  to  break  the  tradi- 
tional round  of  thanks.  Then  he  continued,  “But  I’m  just  so 
thankful  for  the  way  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  and  given  us  this 
prosperity.  ” 

I sat  back,  not  only  disappointed,  but  frightened  that  this 
attitude  may  be  prevalent  among  most  of  us  “prosperous  ” 
Mennonites.  Many  of  us  have  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
the  situation  we  live  in.  There  is  no  justice  in  people  starving 
while  we  live  in  affluence. 

But  we  cannot  stop  with  simply  recognizing  the  unfair 
situation.  Can  we  look  at  the  starving  millions  and  regard  our 
prosperity  as  a blessing  from  God?  Do  we  think  that  God  is 
playing  favorites,  “blessing  us  beyond  measure,  ” and  leaving 
others  die  with  empty  stomachs? 

We  must  begin  to  see  ourselves  as  part  of  the  problem  of 
unequal  wealth  distribution.  Like  it  or  not,  we  are  part  of  a 
country  that  constitutes  only  6 percent  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion, yet  consumes  60  percent  of  its  wealth.  We  are  among 
the  rich  34  percent  of  the  world  population  that  claims  87 
percent  of  the  world’s  total  GNP  each  year.  We  are  contri- 
buting to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  world. 

We  must  begin  to  see  ourselves  on  the  rich  man’s  side  of 
the  chasm  between  himself  and  Lazarus.  We  are  as  guilty  as 
the  man  who  built  bigger  barns  and  whom  Jesus  warned, 
“You  fool!  This  very  night  your  soul  will  be  required  of  you!  ” 
When  a rich  man  asked,  “What  must  I do  to  be  saved?  ” Jesus 
did  not  answer,  “Be  thankful  for  the  prosperity  God  has 
given  you.  ” Rather,  He  said,  “Sell  everything  you  have  and 
give  to  the  poor  and  you  will  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Then 
come,  follow  me.  ” Jesus’  words  to  us  may  be  similar,  if  we  are 
ready  to  listen. 

We  may  argue  that  our  prosperity  is  unavoidable.  We  are 
born  into  our  affluent  society.  Others  are  simply  less  for- 
tunate. Will  God  condemn  us  for  something  we  cannot  con- 
trol? 

While  we  may  not  choose  to  be  surrounded  by  prosperity, 
we  can  control  our  use  of  wealth.  In  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age 
of  Hunger,  Ronald  J.  Sider  explains,  “The  crucial  test  is 
whether  the  prosperous  are  obeying  God’s  commands  to 
bring  justice  to  the  oppressed.  If  they  are  not,  they  are  living 
in  damnable  disobedience  to  God.  On  biblical  grounds, 
therefore,  one  can  be  sure  that  prosperity  in  the  context  of  in- 
justice results  from  oppression  rather  than  obedience,  and  is 
not  a sign  of  righteousness.  ” 

Recognizing  our  prosperous  situation,  we  must  take  con- 
crete steps  toward  justice.  For  most  of  us,  this  will  mean 
change  that  is  neither  easy  nor  simple.  We  might  begin  by 
finding  ways  that  we  are  living  beyond  essential  need.  Do  our 


houses  simply  provide  warm  shelter,  or  are  they  a sign  of 
status  and  respectability?  Can  we  justify  driving  large,  expen- 
sive cars?  How  many  cars  do  we  need?  Can  we  learn  to  sharer* 
How  many  clothes  do  we  own?  Perhaps  we  should  consider 
buying  clothes  secondhand  and  wearing  them  out,  even 
when  styles  change.  We  need  to  learn  to  simplify  our  tastes 
and  wants. 

We  may  wonder  how  we  can  make  radical  shifts  in  lifestyle 
and  remain  effective  witnesses  to  those  we  associate  with.  Yet 
what  have  we  to  witness  to  if  our  values  and  way  of  life  show 
no  marked  difference  to  middle-class  America?  Perhaps  we 
should  consider  who  we  are  associating  with,  and  find  ways  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  ourselves  and  the  poor  in  our  own 
country.  (There  probably  are  some.) 

We  will  realize  difficulties  and  questions  when  we  begin  to 
face  change.  But  we  dare  not  simply  face  the  other  way  and 
relax  into  mere  thankfulness  for  our  prosperity.  By  God  s 
grace,  we  can  examine  ourselves  and  move  into  the  kingdom. 

I am  searching  for  expressions  of  the  lifestyle  that  I feel 
Jesus  is  teaching.  I cannot  find  them  alone.  I need  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a community  of  others  who  are  going  in  the  same 
direction. 

We  may  not  all  reach  the  same  conclusions  in  our  search 
for  change.  We  can,  however,  work  together  to  discern  what 
God  is  saying  to  us,  and  begin  moving,  while  there  is  still 
hope. — Gordon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio 

On  making  a joyful  noise.  Music  has  always  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Christian  experience,  and, 
before  that,  the  Judaic  worship  experience.  Therefore,  if  we 
want  to  enhance  our  evangelical  efforts,  and  offer  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  the  hearts  of  contemporary  men  and 
women,  and  boys  and  girls,  I suggest  we  create  music  which 
they  can  “hear,  ” “receive,  ” and  enjoy. 

Music  is  most  definitely  a universal  language.  A major  di- 
lemma which  confronts  the  church  continually  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  is  that  musical  styles  change.  Actually,  the 
problem  is  not  exactly  that  the  music  changes,  but  that  the 
church  so  often  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  changes,  and  fails  to 
create  music  which  the  fashion-conscious  non-Christian  will 
enjoy  and  be  able  to  understand.  The  church  gets  stuck. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  melody  was  first  written  for  the 
hymn  we  now  know  as  “Rock  of  Ages  Cleft  for  Me.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  fact  that  we  still  sing  that 
song,  but  we  must  remember  that  millions  of  lost  souls  have 
never  lived  within  the  context  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  so  our  old  favorites  are  not  necessarily  their  old  favorites. 
While  we  have  often  been  content  to  keep  the  same  old 
music,  the  non-Christians  have  generally  moved  ahead,  forg- 
ing new  musical  forms. 

Apparently,  it  has  been  a tendency  of  many  Christians 
down  through  history  to  reject  these  new  forms  of  e.xpression 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  discovered  outside  of  the  church 
and  thus  considered  sinful  and  devilish.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
that  is  not  discernment;  that  is  fear.  “God  has  not  given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear.  . . . ” We  must  not  panic,  thinking  “light  has 
no  fellowship  with  darkness  and  therefore  we  cannot  touch 
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what  lost  souls  have  pioneered.”  This  line  of  reasoning  is  ob- 
viously faulty.  Think  about  it:  how  many  modern  technical- 
scientific  conveniences  must  have  been  discovered  by  non- 
Christians?  God  doesn’t  count  us  as  unclean  because  we  use 
them.  This  can  easily  be  applied  to  music.  Just  because  the 
group  known  as  the  “Beatles  ” forged  a new  musical  form,  we 
are  not  to  leap  irrationally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  form  is 
itself  devilish.  Where  is  the  proof  of  that? 

It  may  be  that  modern  pop  music  was  born  within  a culture 
of  drugs  and  Eastern  religion  and  rebelliousness,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  God  cannot  extract  it  from  within  that 
sphere  and  give  it  to  saved  people!  Many  point  to  the  “beat” 
of  pop  music  and  call  that  sensual  and  sinful.  The 
“Hallelujah  Chorus”  has  a rousing  beat.  “When  the  Roll  Is 
Called  up  Yonder”  does  as  well.  The  list  goes  on. 

Jesus  teaches  that  nothing  which  enters  into  a man  can 
make  him  unclean,  but  that  it  is  that  which  comes  out  of  the 
heart  which  makes  him  unclean.  In  Peter’s  vision,  God 
declared  that  all  things  He  had  made  are  clean.  I believe  that 
all  possible  combinations  of  musical  sounds  already  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  and  all  we  do  is  “pluck  ” them  out  in  various 
forms.  Pop  music  is  a “new  ” form.  God  created  it,  man 
merely  discovered  it. 

I believe  that  God  is  right  now  redeeming  modern  music 
and  using  it  for  His  glory!  As  always,  we  must  be  careful  that 
the  lyrics  are  scriptural.  And,  as  for  the  music  (that  is,  the  mel- 
ody and  instrumentation),  some  have  tried  to  develop 
guidelines  which  they  feel  are  pleasing  to  God.  I have  dis- 
covered no  such  detailed  guidelines,  save  this  one:  the  music 
must  bring  glory  to  God.  In  order  to  see  if  it  glorifies  God,  we 
must  be  filled  with  His  Holy  Spirit  so  that  we  see  what  He 
sees.  And  remember:  many  have  judged  something  as  un- 
godly simply  because  it  violated  their  cultural  conditioning 
and  was  foreign  to  them.  That  is  bondage.  Let’s  not  be  slaves 
to  tradition!  Jesus  wasn’t,  which  was  a reason  why  He  was  re- 
jected. And  He  is  our  Liberator,  if  we  let  Him  be. 

Let  us  not  quench  God’s  Spirit  and  refuse  to  listen  to  what 
He  is  saying  to  us  today  because  we  are  so  comfortable  in  our 
old  ways.  Let’s  be  the  innovators,  instead  of  letting  only  the 
unsaved  sign  their  names  to  new  discoveries  and  beautiful 
works  of  art! — Dale  P.  Bacon,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  inner  sanctuary 

Within  a nave  of  silence  I sit 
Alone,  yet  not  alone. 

It  happens  now — 

The  deepening  awareness, 

A sense  of  all-pervading  love. 

Of  peace. 

And  the  knowing. 

Oh,  the  inexpressible  knowing 
God  IS. 

— Mildred  N.  Hoyer 


High-Aim: 

Let  the 

whole  church 
share 

"y 

by  Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.  a 


Those  who  called  upon  the  Lord  in  repentance  and  faith 
and  who  received  the  Holy  Spirit  found  themselves  ir- 
resistably  drawn  to  one  another  within  the  body  of  Christ.  ...  ^ 

They  were  described  as  being  of  “one  heart  and  soul  ” and  ^ 

this  led  them  to  share  their  possessions  so  that  “there  was  not  ^ 

a needy  person  among  them  ” (Acts  4:32-34). 

Authentic  Christian  fellowship  requires  that  church  mem-  ' 
bers  find  ways  to  share  both  spiritually  and  materially.  Un-  | 
fortunately,  the  influence  of  the  society  around  us  is  not  con- 
ducive to  this  kind  of  sharing.  Rather,  our  society  promotes  ' 
self-aggrandizement,  individualism,  class  separation,  and  ^ 
ethnic  segregation.  As  participants  in  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  church,  Christians  must  seek  to  avoid  and  to  overcome  - 

these  influences  of  society.  (John  Driver,  Community  and  ^ 

Commitment,  p.  30). 

One  way  the  Mennonite  Church  pursues  this  goal  is  ^ 

through  an  active  overseas  mission  program.  Together  the  J 

combined  program  budgets  of  the  Mennonite  Mission  Board  ] 

Overseas  Mission  program  and  its  MCC  program  is  $1,264, 

500.  However,  the  church  is  often  slower  to  support  its  j 
mission  work  at  home.  While  the  commitment  to  preach  the 
word  in  inner-city  communities  is  affirmed  there  seems  to  be  y 

decreased  interest  on  the  part  of  Mennonites  in  actively  J 

working  with  minority  people  in  urban  settings  and  there  are  1 

insufficient  funds  allocated  by  the  church  for  much  needed 
program  development  in  city  communities.  J 

In  a 1971  Gospel  Herald  article,  Lee  Roy  Berry,  a Goshen  j 
College  professor,  challenged  Mennonite  high  schools  at 
work  at  “embodying  the  already-affirmed  prophetic  word,”  J 

to  put  into  practice  what  we  have  been  claiming  to  believe. 

He  encouraged  the  church  to  broaden  its  concept  of  mission  ’a 
from  verbal  proclamation  alone  to  a combination  of  procla-  ^ 
mation  and  institutional  action,  especially  in  minority  com- 
munities. ^ 

Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  is  director  of  the  High-Aim  program,  Mennonite  i- 
Board  of  Education. 
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Gospel  Herald 


Left:  Pam  Cole,  1977  graduate  of  Iowa  Mennonite  School.  Center;  Ana  Maria  Espinoza  receives  diploma  from  William 
Hooley,  superintendent  of  Bethany  Christian  High  School.  Right:  Alfreda  Heard,  1977  graduate  of  Iowa  Mennonite  School. 


One  proposal  Berry  brought  was  for  Mennonite  mission 

* boards  and  high  schools  to  offer  concrete  support  for  the 
High-Aim  program.  The  purpose  of  High-Aim  is  to  select 
minority  students  from  the  inner  city  and  from  other  areas 

' deprived  of  quality  educational  facilities,  and  send  them  to 
Mennonite  high  schools. 

This  new  challenge  fell  on  listening  ears.  At  the  time  Berry 
: called  for  the  church  to  broaden  its  mission  in  this  way,  there 

were  only  nine  High-Aim  students  in  three  different  Men- 
nonite high  schools.  Since  then  nine  schools  have  become  in- 

• volved  in  the  program  and  this  past  school  year  alone  fifty-six 
students  received  High-Aim  grants. 

Now  that  Mennonite  high  schools  have  caught  this  new  vi- 
- sion,  practical  problems  arise  which  need  attention.  Until 
now  Mennonite  high  schools  functioned  somewhat  inde- 
pendently under  the  direction  of  local  school  boards  in  their 
-i  respective  church  conferences.  It  was  natural  to  assume  that 
as  these  schools  incorporated  the  High-Aim  program  into 
their  planning,  the  costs  of  High-Aim  were  theirs  alone.  But 
should  this  be  so?  Should  those  conferences  where  High-Aim 
is  most  active  foot  the  full  bill  of  this  new  program?  Is  this  ap- 
proach consistent  with  authentic  church  fellowship  and 
M mission?  I think  not! 

When  we  commission  missionaries  to  a specific  work,  the 
whole  church  body  stands  behind  those  missions  with 
w prayers,  with  encouragement,  and  with  financial  and  other 
means  of  support.  Just  so,  as  the  Mennonite  Church  com- 
missions its  high  schools  to  become  involved  in  the  mission  of 
y minority  education,  we  should  stand  behind  the  schools  with 
all  the  resources  we  can  muster. 

High-Aim  is  a program  which  enables  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  become  involved  in  the  education  of  its  minority 
members  just  as  it  is  involved  in  the  education  of  its  other 
members.  High-Aim  helps  potentially  good  minority  stu- 

<* 


dents  to  develop  their  skills  and  find  their  place  in  the 
mission  of  the  church.  Like  other  mission  programs,  Men- 
nonite high  schools  actively  involved  in  the  High-Aim 
program  need  the  support  of  the  whole  church. 

While  saying  this,  let  me  add  that  I don’t  believe  education 
should  be  seen  as  a cure-all  for  the  problems  of  minority 
people.  But  it  is  one  way  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  inner-city  communities.  Education  may  also  lead  us 
in  the  direction  of  de-emphasizing  terms  like  “minority  Men- 
nonite’’ and  “ethnic  Mennonite,  ” like  “mission  congrega- 
tion ” and  “majority  congregation.  ” We  may  thus  come  to 
emphasize  and  to  realize  one  Mennonite  Church. 

Young  minority  Americans  have  much  to  offer  to  those 
who  have  always  lived  in  concentrated  white  communities. 
These  young  people  express  traditions  that  are  rich.  Yet,  they 
also  show  the  effects  of  the  burdens  that  our  urban  commu- 
nities lay  upon  them.  So  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
interaction  between  minority  students  and  Caucasian  stu- 
dents in  the  context  of  concentrated  Caucasian  communities 
will  exist  without  problems.  Every  year  High-Aim  students 
prove  that  there  is  potential  for  failure  as  well  as  for  success  in 
the  program.  But  we  dare  not  become  discouraged  with  the 
program  simply  because  a few  mistakes  or  failures  occur.  The 
High-Aim  experienee  places  the  majority  of  its  participants  in 
positions  whereby  they  can  help  themselves.  High-Aim  is 
also  an  important  channel  through  which  intra-church  com- 
munity sharing  can  take  place. 

I believe  that  a high  degree  of  common  faith  in  Christ  and 
common  obedience  to  Him  will  lead  members  of  the  church 
toward  a common  life  together.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
common  life  within  the  church  contributes  directly  to  the 
intensity,  the  integrity,  and  the  quality  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  our  brotherhood  {Community  and  Commitment,  p. 
29).  ^ 
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Mennonite  World  Conference  (1) 


The  early  conferences: 


1925, 1930, 1936 


by  Gerhard  Ens 


1 


The  idea  of  a Mennonite  World  Conference  emerged  from  a 
session  of  the  Conference  of  South  German  Mennonites  on 
June  24,  1924.  This  conference  suggested  a twofold  celebra- 
tion of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Anabaptism  on  January  25, 
1525.  It  was  to  consist  first  of  a special  commemorative 
service  on  January  25,  1925,  in  every  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  the  world  and  second  of  a large  scale  celebration  to 
which  the  worldwide  Mennonite  community  would  send 
delegates.  It  was  suggested  to  hold  the  celebration  in  Switzer- 
land, the  cradle  of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

The  next  official  step  took  place  at  a Bible  Conference  at 
Weierhof  on  March  7,  1925,  where  a provisional  program  for 
such  a celebration  was  adopted  and  two  weeks  later  mailed 
with  an  appropriate  invitation  to  the  Mennonite  press  and 
Mennonite  congregations  and  conferences  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  final  touches  on  the  program  were 
added  in  Switzerland. 

This  celebration  was  to  become  the  first  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  By  today’s  standards  it  was  not  a very  large 
gathering.  The  official  publication  lists  about  13  delegates 
and  a few  guest  speakers.  The  frontispiece  photograph, 
entitled  “Gesamtteilnehmer  der  Weltkonferenz  in  Zurich” 
(total  number  of  participants  of  the  World  Conference  in 
Zurich)  shows  roughly  80  persons.  There  might,  of  course, 
have  been  a larger  group  at  the  sessions  in  Basel. 

The  contents  of  the  program,  very  appropriately,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  event  which  was  celebrated.  Jakob 
Kroeker,  formerly  from  Russia,  then  in  Wernigerode  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  brought  what  could  be  called  the  keynote 
address  on  Sunday  morning.  His  address  was  a renewal 
sermom  based  on  Psalm  85.  Other  speakers  were  Samuel 
Nussbaumer,  Christian  Schnebele,  T.  O.  Hylkema,  and 
others.  The  only  American  delegate  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
official  publication  was  H.  J.  Krehbiel. 

Sunday  and  Monday  (June  14  and  15)  were  spent  in  Basel 


Gerhard  Ens  is  editor  of  Der  Bote,  a German  language  publication  serving 
Mennonites  of  North  and  South  America. 


in  the  Vereinshaus  Nadelberg.  June  16  was  spent  in  Zurich,  i 

partly  on  a pilgrimage  through  the  Grossmiinster,  the  Zwingli  | 

Museum,  and  the  Council  Chambers  (Rathaus)  where  the  fa-  1 
mous  debates  of  1523  and  1524  were  held;  and  partly  as  a 
commemorative  celebration  in  which  the  conference  dele- 
gates and  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  i 
members  of  the  academic  community  of  Zurich  participated.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  input  to  this  first  conference 
was  made  by  representatives  of  two  groups  who  could  not  be  ; 
present.  One  was  a letter  from  Elder  Jakob  Rempel,  the  dele- 
gate from  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Rempel  had  been  able  to  secure  permission  to  leave 
Russia,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  Switzerland,  the  very 
place  where  he  had  spent  a number  of  years  before  the  war  in 
university  and  seminary.  He  traveled  to  the  German-Swiss  -i 
boundary  where  he  was  met  by  a delegation  from  the 
conference.  From  here  he  sent  a letter  in  which  he  pleaded 
for  the  formation  of  a permanent  structure  which  would  ^ 
embrace  all  of  the  Mennonite  churches  around  the  world  in 
order  to  further  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which 
‘‘swords  shall  be  fashioned  into  plowshares  and  spears  into 
sickles.  ” (See  pp.  152-157  of  the  official  report. ) ^ 

The  other  was  a letter  from  the  Central  Immigrants’  Com- 
mittee in  Canada  where  by  this  time  some  8,700  immigrants  v 
from  Russia  had  arrived.  They  had  one  very  special  plea:  To 
hasten  the  processing  of  those  emigrants  who  were  detained 
in  Germany  because  of  alleged  trachoma  infection.  They 
urged  the  world  body  to  insist  on  better  medical  care  for  the 
detainees  and  abolition  of  the  detention  camp  at  Lechfeld 
near  Augsburg. 

The  idea  of  convening  as  a world  body  of  Mennonites  on  a 
more  or  less  regular  basis  was  already  expressed  with  general 
approval  at  the  Basel  Conference  in  1925.  The  original  idea 
of  a biennial  or  triennial  conference  was  however  found  to  be 
quite  impractical  and  so  the  idea  of  a sesquiennial  conference 
was  given  tacit  approval.  As  time  went  by  the  likely  year  for  h 
the  next  conference  became  1931  and  the  projected  place 
either  Marienburg  or  Elbing.  But  then  events  in  Russia  in-  i 
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Mennonite  World  Conference  leaders,  then  and  now.  Above  left:  World  conference  group,  Danzig,  1930.  Seated,  left:  Christian  Neff. 
Standing,  second  from  left:  B.  H.  Unruh;  fifth:  C.  F.  Klassen;  seventh,  H.  S.  Bender.  The  identity  of  the  other  persons  is  not  known  to  the 
Gospel  Herald  editor.  Can  any  readers  fill  in  the  blanks?  Above  right:  Jakob  Rempel  from  Russia  who  was  not  permitted  to  enter  Switzer- 
land. Below,  left:  Million  Belete,  current  president,  MWC.  Center:Jacob  Kroeker.  Right:  Samuel  Nussbamer. 


tervened.  In  1929  there  occurred  the  so-called  flight  to 
Moscow.  Possibly  up  to  10,000  Mennonites  from  all  over  the 
Soviet  Union  converged  on  Moscow  and  besieged  the  of- 
ficials for  passports;  5,700  of  these  were  able  to  enter 
Germany. 

It  was  the  plight  of  these  people  that  caused  the  hasty  con- 
vening of  what  came  to  be  called  the  “Welthilfskonferenz  ” 
(World  Aid  Conference)  in  the  Free  State  of  Danzig  from 
August  31  to  September  3,  1930.  It  was  a conference  which 
was  to  arouse  consciences,  inform  of  needs,  and  coordinate 
efforts  to  help. 

Again  the  thought  was  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  second 
World  Conference  to  continue  the  periodic  worldwide  meet- 
ings. Christian  Neff  of  Weierhof  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  a third  world  convention  of  Men- 
nonites. In  view  of  the  economic  and  political  turmoil  of  the 
times  it  seems  almost  miraculous  today  that  another  World 
Conference  did  take  place  before  the  war.  The  occasion  for 
the  third  meeting  in  1936  was  another  anniversary,  this  time 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of 
Menno  Simons.  Appropriately,  Holland  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  the  gathering.  The  assemblies  took  place  in  Am- 


sterdam, Elspeet,  and  Witmarsum.  The  heavy  emphasis  this 
time  was  on  the  history  of  the  northern  wing  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  but  a great  deal  of  attention  was  also 
paid  to  the  Mennonites  in  North  America  and  the  new  Men- 
nonite settlements  in  Latin  America. 

According  to  H.  S.  Bender  at  the  6th  Mennonite  World 
Conference  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  idea  of 
ecumenism  among  many  of  the  world’s  Mennonites  was  so 
new  and  in  some  circles  so  suspect  (after  all,  we  had  spent 
four  centuries  separating  from  each  other)  that  something 
like  an  “excuse  ” was  needed  for  each  of  the  three  early 
conferences.  It  was  an  idea  that  “caught  on,  ” however. 
Neither  wars  nor  political  upheavals  have  been  able  to  halt 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a worldwide  Mennonite  organiza- 
tion. Harold  Bender  put  it  well  when  he  said  at  the  Kitchener 
conference,  “I  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  being  a Men- 
nonite ecumaniac.  All  I can  say  is  that  I love  all  my  brethren. 
If  that  is  a sin  I must  plead  guilty.” 

I was  in  the  interpreters’  booth  when  these  words  were 
spoken  and  will  never  forget  the  thrill  as  I repeated  these 
words  in  German  for  the  German-speaking  participants  of  the 
conference.  ^ 
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from  a surprisingly  large  number  of  places 
where  there  is  Mennonite  Church  activity, 
some  of  them  having  traveled  for  as  long  as 
36  hours  by  train  to  get  to  the  meeting. 

After  the  invitation  had  been  given  to 
come  to  a gathering  of  Mennonites  from 
wherever  they  live  and  witness  in  the  world, 
one  of  the  elderly  brothers  rose  to  his  feet 
and  said,  “All  my  life  I have  dreamed  about 
a gathering  of  Mennonites  from  around  the 
world.  I only  regret  that  I am  now  too  old 
and  too  frail  in  health  to  be  a part  of  it.” 

Toews  tells  of  the  thrill  he  experienced 
after  preaching  a message  on  reconciliation 
in  Frunze  to  have  a young  man  come  for- 
ward to  receive  Christ. 

The  MWC  delegation  emphasized  the 
point  in  their  meetings  with  Mennonite  and 
Baptist  Christians  that  we  need  and  can 
learn  from  one  another.  And  just  as  they 
need  our  prayers,  so  also  we  in  America 
need  their  prayers.  The  men  and  their 
message  was  well-received  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  churches  in  Russia. 


The  brethren  in  USSR 


Mennonite  World  Conference  delegation  and  Mennonite  leaders  at  Alma  Ata,  USSR. 

Toews'  report  on  the  MWC  visit  to  Russia 


“There  are  over  600,000  of  us  (Mennonites) 
in  organized  conferences  in  at  least  40  na- 
tions. Our  languages  are  many;  our  cultures 
diverse,  but  our  loyalty  to  Christ  makes  us 
truly  one.  ” 

That  was  the  message  John  A.  Toews, 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Churches  in  North  America;  Million  Belete, 
president  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
(MWC);  and  Paul  Kraybill,  MWC  executive 
secretary;  brought  to  gatherings  of  Men- 
nonite leaders  in  Alma  Ata  and  Karaganda, 
the  largest  such  meetings  since  the  time  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

Said  Toews,  who  is  also  professor  of  his- 
tory and  New  Testament  at  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  College,  “That  was  a real 
eye-opener  to  our  Mennonite  brothers  in 
Russia  who  tend  to  think  that  all  Men- 
nonites are  white  in  color  and  talk  Low 
German. 

Towes,  Belete,  and  Kraybill  visited  Russia 
for  two  weeks  in  late  November  and  early 
December  to  deliver  to  Mennonites  in  that 
land  an  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  the 
1978  session  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

Million  Belete,  who  is  also  executive  sec- 
retary for  United  Bible  Societies  in  Africa, 
with  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  was 
especially  concerned  to  discover  the  real 
needs  for  Christian  literature  in  the  larger 
church  community  in  Russia.  He  had 


several  brief  contacts  also  with  Orthpdox 
Church  leaders  while  in  Russia. 

The  three-man  MWC  delegation  of 
Toews,  Belete,  and  Kraybill  were  informed 
about  their  further  itinerary  in  Russia  only 
after  arriving  in  Moscow  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
20.  They  wired  Mennonite  leaders  in 
various  centers  immediately.  By  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  representatives  had  arrived 


About  75  participants  devoted  five  sessions 
of  a Russian  Mennonite  Studies  to  an 
updated  survey  of  the  experiences  of  Men- 
nonites in  Russia  before  and  after  the 
Russian  Revolution,  Nov.  11-12,  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

Peter  J.  Klassen,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity, identified  bibliographic  surveys  and 
archival  collections  now  housed  in  European 
university  libraries  and  state-church  re- 
search centers,  which  provide  access  to 
Russian  Mennonite  materials  such  as 
journals,  official  correspondence,  church 
and  village  reports,  and  the  like.  More  such 
material  is  accessible  to  researchers  than  had 


World  Conference  president.  Million  Belete,  greets  Mennonite  minister,  Jakob  Derksen,  at  the  Alma 
Ata  Mennonite  Church  in  the  USSR. 
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previously  been  supposed,  said  Klassen,  and 
he  suggested  there  should  be  more  “sys- 
tematic plans  for  securing  copies  of  such 
materials  for  Mennonite  study  centers  in 
North  America. 

Carl  Bangs,  professor  of  historical  theo- 
logy at  St.  Paul’s  School  of  Theology  in 
Kansas  City,  highlighted  the  importance  of 
one  family,  the  Friesens,  and  the  early 
development  of  the  Kleine  Gemeinde,  a 
group  which  emerged  from  the  larger  Men- 
nonite body  around  1812. 

Drawing  heavily  upon  the  personal  diary 
of  his  own  grandfather,  Johann  Dyck,  C.  J. 
Dyck  illustrated  how  one  man’s  close 
observation  and  perceptive  comments  upon 
colony  life  around  him  can  tell  the  tale  of  a 
Mennonite  colony,  in  this  case  the  Trakt  set- 
tlement, more  accurately  and  revealingly 
than  in  any  other  way. 

For  many  of  the  participants,  however, 
the  most  gripping  presentations  of  the 
seminar  were  those  delivered  by  research 
scholar  Walter  Sawatsky,  now  working  on  a 
book.  The  Soviet  Evangelicals  Since  World 
War  II,  in  Neuwied,  West  Germany. 
Sawatsky  is  considered  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed Mennonite  scholars  on  the  subject  of 
recent  religious  developments  among  the 
Mennonites  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies,  the  seminar  was  planned  over  a 
two-year  period  by  a steering  committee. 
The  committee  projects  the  publication  of 
the  Klassen  and  Sawatsky  papers  in  future 
issues  of  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review. 
Correspondence  related  to  the  studies  may 
be  directed  to  Russian  Mennonite  Seminar, 
600  Shaftesbury  Blvd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

India  rehabilitation 
plans  developing 

Projecting  ahead  on  its  response  to  the  cy- 
clone which  struck  the  east  coast  of  India  on 
Nov.  20,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
currently  plans  a relief  and  rehabilitation 
project  of  $285,000. 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  jointly 
with  Village  Reconstruction  Organization 
(VRO),  an  Indian  volunteer  agency,  and 
with  the  participation  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  India. 

“It  is  hard  to  make  long-term  plans,  ” 
reports  John  Wieler  of  the  MCC  (Canada) 
staff  who  returned  on  Dec.  21  from  a two- 
week  visit  to  the  disaster  site.  “Things  are 
still  in  turmoil  and  we  can  only  see  so  far 
down  the  road.  ” 

Of  the  funds  sent  to  India  for  the  initial 
emergency  relief  stage  of  the  disaster,  $30, 
000  has  been  used  for  purchase  of  clothing 
and  blankets.  Another  substantial  amount 
was  used  for  medicines. 

A.  C.  Lobe,  MCC  India  country  rep- 
resentative, has  borrowed  20  tons  of 


powdered  milk,  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  shipment  coming  from  North  America 
to  repay  the  loan. 

The  second  phase,  currently  in  operation, 
has  been  labeled  rehabilitation  and  involves 
cleanup  and  repair  of  houses,  community 
buildings,  and  training  centers  as  well  as  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  seed. 

Eighty  Indian  Mennonite  volunteers 
gathered  from  around  the  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  phase. 

MCC  and  VRO  personnel  are  anticipat- 
ing that  by  the  time  phase  two’s  projected 
completion  date  is  reached  in  a few  months, 
things  will  have  settled  down  enough  that 
an  evaluation  and  expanded  planning  for 
phase  three  can  take  place. 

Phase  three  calls  for  the  reconstruction  of 
villages  that  were  wiped  off  the  map  by  high 
winds  and  tidal  waves.  CARE  is  building 
over  6,000  houses  of  asphalt  corrugated 
roofing,  Lobe  reports.  But  estimates  are  that 
these  houses  will  last  only  several  months,  so 
more  permanent  structures  are  definitely 
needed. 

MCC  is  hoping  that  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  community  development  projects 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  third  phase. 

During  this  phase  the  Indian  Mennonite 
churches  are  planning  to  send  a half-dozen 
longer-term  volunteers. 


The  February  evaluation  and  projections 
should  also  indicate  whether  the  program  in 
India  will  remain  at  the  $28.5,000  level  and 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1978,  or 
whether  it  will  blossom  into  a larger,  long- 
term program  the  way  the  MCC  response  to 
the  Bihar  famine  developed  into  a signifi- 
cant agriculture  program  in  Bangladesh. 

MCC  staff  is  working  on  the  longer-term 
implications  of  the  program,  an  item  which 
will  receive  attention  from  the  full  board  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  end  of  January  in 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

In  addition  to  its  program  with  Village 
Reconstruction  Organization,  MCC  may 
supply  the  300  tons  of  wheat  shipped  last 
August  from  the  Central  States  Region 
warehouse  in  Kansas  to  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  for  a food-for-work  project. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  em- 
ploying farmers,  whose  crops  were  de- 
stroyed, gathering  palmyra  leaves  to  be  used 
in  making  roof  thatch. 

The  wheat  shipment,  currently  in  port  in 
India,  was  originally  designated  for  ongoing 
food-for-work  projects  administered  by  Lu- 
theran World  Services.  Another  shipment, 
likely  coming  from  the  MCC  (Canada)  Food 
Bank,  would  fulfill  this  longer-term  commit- 
ment to  Lutheran  World  Services,  Wieler 
indicates. 


General  Board  begins  urban  concerns  implementation 


General  Board  staff  persons  are  beginning  to 
implement  the  Urban  Concerns  effort  which 
was  called  for  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Estes  Park  in  June  of  1977. 

Consultations  with  Conference  and  Mis- 
sion leaders  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Conferences  in  Region  I January  30  at 
Stouffville,  Ont. ; 

Conferences  in  Region  II  Feb.  22-23  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz. ; 

Conferences  in  Region  III  Feb.  or  March 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 

Conferences  in  Region  IV  Feb.  or  March 
at  Chicago,  111.; 

Conferences  in  Region  V April  17-18  at 
Salunga,  Pa. 

Conferences  will  be  consulted  about  the 
urban  situation  and  be  invited  to  assess  the 
needs  in  each  of  their  districts  and  to  assume 
responsibility  and  leadership  for  it  in  co- 
operation with  the  churchwide  boards. 

Conferences  will  be  asked  to  work  with 
their  congregations  in  such  ways  as 

1.  An  organized,  united  prayer  effort 
focusing  on  urban  concerns. 

2.  Providing  information  about  urban 
needs  to  all  congregations. 

3.  Suggesting  ways  for  involvement  in 
urban  program  to  all  congregations. 

4.  Establishing  an  urban  concerns  fund  to 
which  congregations  and  individuals 
can  contribute. 


5.  Providing  assistance  to  urban  leaders  in 
crisis  situations. 

6.  Establishing  membership  records  to 
facilitate  a mission-oriented  mobility. 

The  General  Secretary  will  also  consult 
with  each  of  the  five  program  Boards  in 
their  next  board  meeting,  as  follows: 

Publication  Board  on  Jan.  27-28; 

Board  of  Education  on  Feb.  3-4; 

Mission  Board  on  Feb.  25-26; 

Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  on  Mar.  17-18; 

Mutual  Aid  on  May  12-13. 

Each  Board  will  be  asked  to  redefine  its 
roles  and  to  reassign  its  priorities  and 
program  in  light  of  the  General  Assembly 
action.  Each  will  report  back  to  the  General 
Board. 

In  its  Mar.  28-30  meeting,  the  General 
Board  will  review  the  results  of  these  consul- 
tations with  the  conferences  and  the 
program  Boards  and  will  then  determine  the 
next  steps  to  be  taken.  The  General  Board 
sees  its  role  as  that  of  coordination  and 
leadership.  All  programming  will  be  as- 
signed to  conferences  with  assistance  to  be 
given  by  churchwide  Boards  and  agencies. 

Your  prayers  are  requested  as  the  direc- 
tion of  God’s  Spirit  is  sought  in  this  effort  to 
strengthen  the  church’s  witness  and  service 
in  urban  areas. 

— Ivan  Kauffmann 
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The  bajareque  house — latest  style  in  the  Guatemalan  home-rebuilding  program. 


Guatemala  rebuilding  program  completed 


The  rebuilding  phase  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Guatemalan  disaster 
relief  program,  which  began  soon  after  a 
powerfully  destructive  earthquake  ripped 
through  the  heart  of  this  country  on  Feb.  4, 
1976,  has  now  been  completed.  Covering  a 
span  of  IV2  years,  it  involved  160  foreign 
volunteers  from  seven  countries  and  nearly 
2,000  Guatemalan  workers.  Of  the  total  cost 
of  $898,801.54,  MCC  contributions  com- 
prised $566,124.75. 

Of  all  the  projects  for  which  MCC  was 
responsible,  the  one  in  Chirijuyu  is  the 
strongest,  according  to  widespread  agree- 
ment. This  is  a tribute  to  MCC’s  willingness 


to  listen  to  local  voices,  to  learn  from  past 
experience,  and  to  reshape  its  program. 

The  major  strength  of  the  Chirijuyu  pro- 
ject is  the  style  of  housing.  Rather  than  con- 
tinuing with  the  predominantly  wooden 
structures  used  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the 
program,  we  switched  to  the  bajareque — a 
type  of  construction  in  which  mud  walls  are 
reinforced  with  posts  at  five  to  seven-foot  in- 
tervals with  X-bracing  between  posts  and 
horizontal  bamboo-type  cane  securely  fast- 
ened both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
posts.  Spaces  between  the  canes  are  filled 
with  mud  and  pieces  of  old  adobe.  Finally, 
the  dried  mud  is  plastered. 


Costa  Rican  Christian  businessmen  hold  first  retreat 


A furniture  manufacturer,  several  metal 
workers,  a shopkeeper,  a clothing  manufac- 
turer, an  architectural  engineering  assistant, 
and  an  industrial  parts  manufacturer  were 
among  the  participants  in  the  first  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  professional  retreat 
of  the  Costa  Rica  Mennonite  Church. 

The  all-day  workshop  was  held  on  Oct.  29 
at  a nearby  mountain  cabin  and  dealt  with 
issues  ranging  from  the  wise  use  of  time  to 
labor-management  relationships.  Resource 
persons  included  German  Acuna,  an  execu- 
tive in  Central  America  Campus  Crusade, 
and  J.  Daniel  Hess,  author  of  Ethics  in  Busi- 
ness and  Labor. 

Most  of  the  fifteen  participants  were 
members  of  the  Guadalupe,  Heredia,  and 
Pitahaya  Mennonite  churches.  During  one 
session  they  told  of  the  issues  that  confront 
them  as  disciples  of  Christ  first,  and  business 
people  second. 

Godofredo  Mora  told  of  his  conversion, 
that  led  him  to  leave  his  job  as  owner  of  a 
bar  and  make  his  living  selling  rice,  beans, 
and  other  groceries.  Eida  Camacho  de- 


scribed how  her  own  personal  interest  in  the 
lives  of  her  employees  increases  their  own 
enjoyment  and  motivation  on  the  job. 

When  Andres  Angulo  was  converted,  he 
at  first  thought  that  he  would  leave  his 
many  business  involvements  and  give  “full- 
time”  to  the  work  of  the  church.  But  as  he 
prayed  and  consulted  about  his  future,  he 
decided  to  be  a minister  for  Christ  within  his 
businesses,  and  has  already  seen  a number 
of  his  workmen  and  business  associates 
come  to  Christ. 

Many  of  the  participants  are  frustrated  by 
the  demands  of  their  business — demands 
that  rob  them  of  time  for  the  church,  for 
their  families,  and  for  devotional  life. 

Two  sisters,  Nury  Morales  and  Ligia 
Sequeira,  served  a lunch  of  rice  and  chicken, 
cabbage  salad,  and  pineapple.  Coffee  breaks 
became  times  of  sharing  and  support. 

Plans  are  to  continue  with  these  busi- 
nessmen’s retreats  several  times  each  year, 
with  the  possibility  of  including  occasional 
businessmen’s  breakfasts  as  a way  to  reach 
unconverted  business  associates. 


Xieng  Khouang  rebuilds 

Providing  the  Lao  with  information  on 
clearing  their  fields  of  unexploded  muni- 
tions may  be  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s most  valuable  contribution  toward 
healing  the  wounds  of  war  in  the  country, 
say  Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert,  MCC  per- 
sonnel who  recently  visited  northwestern 
Laos. 

Tennis-ball  sized  bombs,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  dangerous  munitions  buried  in 
the  soil  of  Xieng  Khouang  province,  contain 
explosives  and  steel  pellets  which  detonate 
when  struck  by  a farmer’s  hoe  or  kicked  by  a 
passerby.  Another  hazard  is  a small,  leaf- 
shaped mine  which  explodes  under  ten 
pounds  of  pressure  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a 
hand  or  foot. 

Laotian  authorities  in  the  province  are 
seeking  international  assistance  to  help  clear 
the  explosive  devices  and  to  rebuild  the 
country.  “They  strongly  feel  that  if  sophisti- 
cated American  technology  can  plant  explo- 
sives in  their  soil,  equally  sophisticated 
technology  must  be  available  to  remove 
them  again,  ” the  Hieberts  say. 

According  to  some  U.S.  estimates,  75,000 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  Xieng 
Khouang  province  during  the  1960s,  al- 
legedly to  destroy  the  social  and  economic 
infrastructure  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  Lao  of- 
ficials estimate  300,000  tons,  approximately 
two  tons  per  person  residing  in  the  area. 

Executive  secretary  speaks 
on  visit  with  Carter 

The  Gospel  Herald  release  last  week  on  the 
visit  of  leaders  in  church-related  higher 
education  with  President  Carter  was 
adapted  mainly  from  an  interview  with 
Robert  Kreider.  In  our  effort  to  get  a more 
accurate  account  of  the  story,  the  following 
article  is  based  on  a Gospel  Herald  interview 
with  Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  who  is 
one  of  the  planning  members  of  the  group. 
News.  Ed. 

“Our  Mennonite  people  will  recall  pro- 
posed changes  in  draft  legislation  a few 
years  ago — changes  that  would  have  created 
serious  problems  for  eonscientious  objec- 
tors, ” Meyer  noted.  At  that  time  Men- 
nonites  and  others  arranged  on  short  notice 
the  meetings  with  House  and  Senate  groups 
and  other  government  representatives. 

“We  made  this  month’s  contact  with  the 
White  House  to  try  to  forestall  legislative  or 
administrative  actions  that  might  inadver- 
tently throw  roadblocks  in  the  path  of 
church  educational  efforts  in  the  United 
States  in  the  months  ahead.  There  is  no 
crisis  at  this  time.  The  President  and  legisla- 
tors do  not  want  to  create  problems  for  the 
church-related  sector  in  new  proposals 
under  development.  We  would  hope  that 
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unnecessary  problems  can  be  avoided. 

“Talk  about  ‘insuring  their  responsible 
but  free  society’  can  easily  become 
pretentious.  Education  has  an  important 
role  in  a free  society,  but  Mennonites  know 
that  education  alone  cannot  insure  freedom. 

“The  really  fundamental  question  Men- 
nonite  Church  members  and  members  of 
the  larger  American  society  need  to  reflect 
on  is  this:  Do  we  want  a highly  centralized 
educational  system,  of  the  kind  France  and 
many  Western  nations  have,  or  do  we  want 
a society  that  continues  to  provide  an  open- 
ing for  private  and  church  initiative  in  such 
areas  as  education  and  health  care?  ” 
continued  Meyer. 

“Mennonites  believe  it  is  healthy  in  a so- 
ciety to  have  private  and  church  schools  that 
express  the  beliefs  and  vision  of  the  people 
who  sponsor  them  and  demonstrate  the 
possibility  in  some  new  kinds  of  educational 
methods  and  procedures.  ” 

President  Carter  himself  has  favored  a 
diversified  rather  than  a highly  centralized 
educational  system.  He  authorized  release 
of  a statement  which  said  in  part,  “One  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  our  society  today  is 
finding  new  ways  to  develop  responsible 
moral  education.  The  church-related  college 
should  find  in  this  a unique  opportunity. 

“Our  church-related  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  made  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety beyond  that  for  which  they  have 
received  credit.  Imaginative  steps  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  our  various  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  I am  particularly 
concerned  about  our  church-related  col- 
leges. 

“In  endorsing  such  support,  we  are 
further  undergirding  our  pluralistic  system 
of  education  in  which  there  is  a place  for  a 
religious  view  of  man,  his  nature,  his 
destiny,  and  a commitment  to  religious 
values.  ” 

In  reflecting  on  the  meeting,  Meyer  men- 
tioned deep  and  continuing  concern  Men- 
nonites have  with  national  priorities  in  the 
United  States — with  militarism  and  rising 
defense  expenditures  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a time  of  peace.  “These  are  not  matters 
of  a few  contacts  or  visits.  As  a minority 
group,  however,  we  can  be  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  express  our  concerns  openly  in 
various  ways  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
sponsor  schools  in  which  young  people 
among  us  can  get  something  of  the  kingdom 
vision  to  which  we  witness  and  for  which  we 
exist  as  a people.  ” 

Ron  Gunden  leaves 
Mission  Board  staff 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  health  and 
welfare  staff  decreases  by  one  with  assistant 
secretary  Ron  Gunden’s  move  to  a new  job. 

Family  reasons,  nature  of  the  job,  and 
budget  limitations  played  in  the  move.  “If 
you’re  going  to  have  any  credibility  working 


in  the  children’s  field,  you  have  to  spend 
time  with  your  own  family,”  Ron  said  of  his 
major  reason  for  leaving.  “A  year  ago  I 
started  talking  about  a change,  ” he  said. 
“We  had  one  child  and  another  on  the  way. 
To  do  the  office  job  well  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  on  the  road.  I didn’t  want 
to  take  that  away  from  our  family.  ” 

Ron  carried  the  children’s  services’  port- 
folio in  the  Board’s  Health  and  Welfare  Di- 
vision, which  includes  administrative  links 
and  consultation  services  to  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Board — Adriel  School, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Argentine  Youth 
Services,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Youth  Village, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Sunshine  Children’s  Home, 
Mantua,  Ohio;  and  collaboration  with  other 
programs.  No  immediate  new  appointment 
will  be  made  for  the  job.  However,  an 
administrative  secretary  is  to  be  hired  for 
the  division. 

Ron  was  hired  in  1973  to  develop  a plan 
for  the  use  of  Youth  Village,  a rural  trees- 
and-lake  area  near  White  Pigeon,  Mich., 
used  previously  for  Fresh  Air  summer  camp. 
He  also  provided  staff  services  on  other 
health  and  welfare  assignments,  the  first  of 
which  was  doing  the  leg  work  in  1974  for 
setting  up  an  advisory  board  and  securing 
an  administrator  for  reopening  Grace 
Children  s Home  in  Henderson,  Neb., 
which  had  been  closed  for  eight  months. 

Ron  has  accepted  a job  in  counseling 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  Goshen 
(Ind. ) office  of  Oaklawn  Center’s  Division  of 
Children  and  Youth. 

Regina  Church  hosts 
MCC  (Canada)  meeting 

Southern  Africa,  a theology  of  relationships, 
the  tight  financial  situation  in  MCC, 
northern  development,  the  Food  Bank  and 
Kanadier/Old  Colony  concerns  will  be  the 
main  topics  covered  at  meetings  connected 
with  the  annual  gathering  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada)  to  be  held  in 
the  Parliament  Community  Church  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Regina,  January  19, 
20,  and  21. 

The  28-member  board,  representing  11 
Canadian  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
conferences  and  groups,  will  review  the 
1977  program,  approve  a budget  and  projec- 
tions for  1978,  and  consider  policy  on 
several  major  concerns. 

A public  meeting,  planned  for  Friday, 
Jan.  20,  at  7:30  will  focus  on  the  conditions 
in  southern  Africa  and  MCC’s  response  to 
the  racial  and  political  tensions  there. 

Keynote  speaker  is  Ray  Brubacher,  MCC 
Africa  director  in  the  Akron,  Pa.,  office.  His 
talk  will  pinpoint  some  of  the  causes  of 
racial  tension  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

The  MCC  program  in  southern  Africa 
centers  in  agricultural  development  and 
assistance  to  refugees.  Harold  Koslowsky  of 
Winnipeg,  recently  returned  from  an  MCC 


assignment  in  Swaziland,  will  relate  his 
experiences  administering  a school  for 
teenage  refugees  fleeing  political  persecu- 
tion in  South  Africa. 

Ernie  Wiens  of  Glenlea,  Manitoba,  will 
talk  about  development  work  in  the 
southern  African  country  of  Br)tswana.  Ernie 
worked  in  farmer  training  at  Moeng  College 
and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  was  a nurse  at  the 
same  college. 

With  which  agencies  and  organizations 
should  MCC  (Canada)  align  itself?  To  what 
extent  should  MCC  (Canada)  take  the  role 
of  “a  united  voice  for  the  Mennonites  in 
Canada  ”?  These  are  questions  that  will  be 
taken  up  in  a consultation  with  moderators 
and  secretaries  of  Canadian  conferences  the 
day  prior  to  the  MCC  (Canada)  meeting  on 
Jan.  19.  Bishop  Roy  V.  Sider,  moderator  of 
the  Brethren  in  Christ  church  of  Canada,  is 
presenting  a major  paper  on  the  theology  of 
relationships. 

The  specific  relationships  MCC  (Canada) 
is  questioning  will  be  discussed  by  the  Board 
in  regular  session. 

What  is  the  MCC  (Canada)  stance  on 
northern  development?  What  should  it  be? 
A position  paper  and  a theological  paper  on 
northern  development  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  year  not  only  at  the 
executive  committee  level,  but  in  seminars, 
conference  meetings,  and  provincial  MCC 
annual  meetings.  The  paper  will  be 
presented  to  the  members  for  final  comment 
and  approval. 

The  budget  is  expected  to  receive 
considerable  discussion  because  increased 
domestic  program  combined  with  a decrease 
in  giving  to  MCC  (Canada)  will  mean  a 
smaller  commitment  to  overseas  program 
than  last  year. 

Two  domestic  programs  begun  in  late 
1976  and  in  1977  will  receive  major  atten- 
tion: the  Food  Bank,  officially  opened  on 
Oct.  1,  1976,  and  the  services  for  Old 
Colony  Mennonites,  particularly  the  fast- 
growing Mennonitische  Post. 

Interested  persons  may  attend  any  of  the 
business  sessions  in  addition  to  the  public 
meeting  on  Friday  evening.  Sessions  begin 
at  9:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  Moderators  and 
secretaries  are  meeting  in  the  evening  as 
well  as  during  the  day  on  Jan.  19. 

The  Parliament  Community  Church  of 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  is  located  at  4011 
Pasqua  Street,  off  Parliament  Street.  A rela- 
tively new  church,  it  places  its  emphasis  on 
community  outreach.  Paul  Unger  is  the  cur- 
rent pastor. 

The  Mennonite  community  in  Regina  is 
small,  with  about  500  people.  The  Men- 
nonite Brethren  church  has  90  members;  the 
Grace  Mennonite  Church,  154  members. 

Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  is 
about  350  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  and  1,640 
miles  from  Toronto  along  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  route.  With  a population  of 
150,000,  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  province. 
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resources  for  congregations  Centrd  cr^it  committee 

2 — 2 formed  m Chaco 

A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Following  four  years  in  the  U.S.  navy, 
Charlie  Lord  came  in  contact  with  Men- 
nonites  who  shared  with  him  a new  under- 
standing of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Charlie  is 
now  serving  as  a volunteer  with  MCC  Peace 
Section  (U.S.)  and  is  available  to  congrega- 
tions and  other  groups  as  a resource  person 
in  the  areas  of  militarism  and  peace  witness. 
He  and  his  wife,  Bev,  who  sometimes  ac- 
companies him,  have  led  a number  of  family 
peace  retreats  as  part  of  their  peace  educa- 
tion ministry.  For  more  information,  write 
to  Charles  Lord,  MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.), 
21  S.  12th,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

A list  of  37  children’s  peace  hooks  (and 
11  for  adults)  can  be  obtained  from  Charlie 
Lord  (see  address  above).  One  of  the  books 
on  the  list  is  Potatoes,  Potatoes  by  Anita 
Lobel,  Harper  & Row,  1967.  Recommended 
by  Janet  Reedy  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  book 
describes  the  peacemaking  strength  of  a 
mother  whose  two  sons,  fighting  for  dif- 
ferent armies,  clash  in  her  potato  field. 
Order  from  Children’s  Peace  Project,  Peace 
Evangelism,  Linwood,  MD  21764.  Cost: 
$5.25  (includes  postage  and  handling). 

Creative  Drama  in  Religious  Education 
is  an  interesting  little  paperback  that  spells 
out  the  whys  and  ways  of  using  drama  in 
teaching  children.  Written  by  Isabel  B. 
Burger,  the  127-page  book  illustrates 
(among  other  things)  how  drama  can  help 
repair  broken  communications  between 
people.  Cost:  $4.75.  Order  from  Morehouse- 
Barlow,  78  Danbury  Rd.,  Wilton,  CT  06897. 

The  Ghost  Bird  Mystery,  by  Ruth  Nulton 
Moore,  is  an  exciting  story  about  wildlife 
conservation  set  in  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Excellent  for  9-to-14-year-olds. 
Cost:  $2.95,  paperback;  $3.95,  hardcover. 
This  new  Herald  Press  book  is  now  available 
from  Provident  bookstores. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Humane  treatment  of  animals  is  the 
focus  of  a series  of  16mm  films  being  recom- 
mended by  a monthly  Christian  newsletter 
called  “Film  Information.  ” For  your  copy  of 
the  six-page  issue  on  animals,  request  “Film 
Feedback:  Reverence  for  Life  ” (specify  the 


issue  on  humane  treatment  of  animals) 
from:  The  Communication  Commission, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  Box  500 
Manhattanville  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10027. 

The  Sacred  Car:  A Six-Session  Study  on 
the  Automobile  and  Christian  Responsi- 
bility, by  Frank  G.  Ward,  has  been 
produced  recently  by  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Accompanying 
the  study  is  a cassette  containing  segments 
(ranging  from  6:30  to  9:40  in  length)  to  be 
used  with  each  session.  The  Sacred  Car  can 
be  obtained  from  Faith  and  Life  Press, 
Newton,  KS  67114,  or  through  Provident 
bookstores. 


A delightful  filmstrip  about  friends  and 
friendship  is  entitled  “Whobody  There?” 
Produced  by  St.  Mary’s  College  Press,  this 
48-frame  color  filmstrip  with  six-minute 
cassette  helps  the  viewer  see  that  it’s  more 
fun  to  be  a “whobody  ” than  just  “any- 
body.” Intended  to  be  experienced  by 
children  and  adults  together.  Rental:  $2. 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

An  MCC  catalog  of  films,  filmstrips,  and 
slide  sets  is  now  available  through  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  film  libraries  for 
congregational  use.  To  receive  this  catalog, 
write  to  MCC,  21  S.  12th,  Akron,  PA  17501. 


The  formation  of  the  Central  Credit  Com- 
mittee (CCC)  through  which  the  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
is  asked  to  deal  in  making  future  loans 
available  to  the  five  cooperative  Indian  set- 
tlements in  the  Chaco  is  a positive  step 
toward  better  financial  management,  ac- 
cording  to  Lloyd  J.  Fisher,  MEDA  executive 
director,  following  a visit  to  Paraguay  in 
early  December. 

“That  this  could  occur  within  seven  years 
of  MEDA’s  involvement  in  the  work  here  is 
remarkable,  ” Fisher  said. 

Because  of  the  need  for  more  effective 
training  concerning  financial  matters,  the 
CCC  was  suggested  several  months  ago  by 
the  Indian  Settlement  Board — a 47-member 
organization  representing  Indian,  Men- 
nonite,  and  missions  groups  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Chaco  Indians.  Made  up  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  five  Indian 
settlements,  the  CCC’s  task  is  to  educate  the 
Indians  in  more  advantageous  uses  of  loans 
as  well  as  in  loan  application  procedures  and 
responsibilities. 

Managed  until  now  by  a co-op  commit- 
tee, the  cooperatives  have  been  in  need  of  • 

better  administration  and  supervision, 
Fisher  adds. 

Village  committees  have  been  formed  in 
each  settlement  to  screen  loan  applications, 
to  set  terms  of  repayment,  and  to  recom- 
mend applicants  to  the  CCC.  In  making 
loans  available  for  further  development  ^ 

projects,  MEDA  would  then  negotiate  with 
the  CCC.  < 

Hubert  to  be  J 

material  aid  link  | 

John  Hubert  has  be- 
gun an  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  as 
material  aid  coordina- 
tor, a new  position  at 
the  Akron,  Pa.,  office. 

Working  closely 
with  colleagues  at 
headquarters  and 
overseas,  Hubert  will 
serve  as  an  important 
link  between  material 
resources  on  the  one  hand  and  needy  people 
on  the  other,  according  to  Edgar  Stoesz, 
associate  executive  secretary  for  overseas 
services.  V 

A collection  system  which  draws  in  a wide  , 

range  of  commodities — wheat,  powdered  ^ 
milk,  meat,  cloth  and  clothing,  school  kits, 
health  and  layette  bundles,  as  well  as  mis- 
cellaneous items  such  as  used  hospital 
equipment  and  soap — must  be  coordinated 
and  well-directed.  Whereas  John  Hostetler, 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Ordination  service  at  the  Berea  Mennonite  Church. 


Georgia  church  ordains  pastors 


Harold  Shenk  and  Carl  Martin  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  during  the  morning 
worship  service  at  the  Berea  Mennonite 
Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Dec.  4. 

Officiating  at  the  joint  ordination  service 
were  Paul  Yoder,  representing  the  Southeast 
Convention,  and  Howard  Witmer,  repre- 
senting the  Lancaster  Conference.  The 
Berea  congregation  is  currently  affiliated 
with  both  groups. 

Shenk  and  Martin  were  called  by  Berea  in 
September  to  be  pastor  and  assistant  pastor, 
respectively.  Both  men  have  been  members 
of  the  congregation  since  its  organization  in 
the  early  sixties,  and  Martin  has  been 
licensed  as  assistant  pastor  for  several  years. 


MCC  material  aid  director,  will  continue  to 
head  the  collection  procedure,  Hubert  will 
define  areas  where  these  resources  can  be 
used  appropriately. 

Because  material  aid  has  limitations  in 
that  dependencies  may  be  created  through 
inappropriate  distribution,  it  is  essential  that 
administration  be  competent,  involving  only 
areas  of  need.  Formulating  guidelines  for 
country  representatives  as  well  as  collecting 
data  and  working  out  a formula  on  which  to 
base  decisions  for  this  aid,  satisfying  also  to 
North  American  donors,  are  part  of  this . 

Espelkamp  to  become 
autonomous 

Espelkamp,  Germany,  has  been  the  scene  of 
mission  activities  at  Mennoniten  Heim, 
sponsored  by  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Conference  during  the  past  quarter  century. 

Plans  are  currently  underway  for  the  dis- 
continuation of  activity  in  Espelkamp  by  the 


Berea  began  through  the  vision  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
the  location  of  many  Voluntary  Service 
workers  in  the  city  has  played  a crucial  role 
in  the  church’s  growth.  In  1975,  following 
some  ten  years  of  meeting  in  a converted 
house,  the  present  facilities,  which  include  a 
200-seat  sanctuary,  were  purchased. 

Both  the  Shenk  and  Martin  families  came 
to  Atlanta  as  Voluntary  Service  workers. 
Upon  completing  his  term  of  service,  Shenk 
joined  a private  oxygen  supply  business 
where  he  is  still  employed  in  a management 
capacity.  Martin  continued  with  the  area’s 
major  public  hospital  where  he  served  in  VS 
and  has  held  a variety  of  assignments. 


conference.  It  is  expected  that  the  local 
Mennonite  church  in  Espelkamp  will  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  program  at  Men- 
noniten Heim  and  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property. 

Events  which  led  to  the  projected  transfer 
include  the  arrival  of  many  Mennonites 
from  Russia  and  Paraguay,  resulting  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Espelkamp.  Mission  personnel  presently 
located  in  Espelkamp  will  likely  move  to 
Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany,  within  the  next 
year. 

Missionaries  discuss 
problem  of  reentry 

Twenty-two  former  Eastern  Mission  Board 
missionaries  met  on  November  19  and  20  at 
Camp  Hebron  near  Halifax,  Pa.,  to  talk 
about  the  problems  of  adjusting  to  Amer- 
ican culture  after  their  overseas  experience. 
Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Kratz,  Souderton, 


Pa.,  and  members  of  the  Eastern  Board  staff 
were  resource  persons. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  overseas  mis- 
sionaries are  third-culture  people — not  fully 
a part  of  the  overseas  culture  where  they 
serve  and  not  fully  a part  of  the  American 
culture.  The  group  affirmed  that  it  is  proper 
to  accept  oneself  as  a third-culture  person 
without  feeling  a need  to  apologize. 


Colombian  leader 
optimistic  about  church 

“We  see  a tremendous  future  for  the 
Colombian  Mennonite  church,”  stated 
Jaime  Caro  during  a mid-December  visit  to 
Newton,  Kan.  (The  Colombian  church 
emerged  from  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  work  there.) 

Currently,  the  congregation  which  he  pas- 
tors in  Ibague,  a city  of  300,000,  is  building 
a new  sanctuary.  Although  the  Colombian 
church  is  small  (six  congregations)  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  leadership  because  the 
main  priority  of  the  church  is  to  plant  new 
fellowships.  This  year  five  persons  are 
enrolled  in  seminary  studies  in  preparation 
for  pastorates  and  church  planting. 

The  church’s  key  method  in  evangelism  is 
to  organize  cell  groups  which  meet  in  homes 
for  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  visitation. 
Persons  are  invited  to  join  the  cell  groups 
and  find  the  house-setting  less  threatening 
than  a church  building.  “It  is  our  ex- 
perience, ” said  Jaime,  “that  when  persons 
accept  Christ  most  of  their  problems  disap- 
pear. ” 

Harboring  a bitter,  rebellious  spirit  to- 
ward his  parents  he  left  home  at  age  twelve 
years.  Raised  a Roman  Catholic,  he,  at  dif- 
ferent times  disrupted  meetings  of  evange- 
lical Christians,  but  was  transformed  by 
experiencing  the  love  and  kindness  of  these 
same  people.  Initially,  when  he  viewed  the 
plain  interiors  of  the  Protestant  churches  he 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  find  God  in 
such  buildings.  Eventually  God  called  him 
to  the  ministry,  an  example  of  a person 
whose  difficulties  were  worked  through  by 
his  new  commitment  to  Christ. 

That  was  twenty-three  years  ago.  Today, 
he  says,  the  Catholic  Church  is  also 
interested  in  presenting  Christ.  Ecumenical 
charismatic  groups  meet  together  to  evange- 
lize. There  is  still  hostility  from  older  priests, 
but  young  priests  emphasize  Christ. 

“Being  Mennonite,”  Caro  reflected, 
“identifies  me  with  a history,  a theology, 
and  a tradition  which  I understand  and 
practice.  ” He  noted  how  Colombian  Men- 
nonites try  to  resolve  conflicts  through 
peaceful  confrontation  and  without  appeal 
to  civil  authority.  He  also  related  that 
recently  he  was  a witness  in  court,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  affirm  that  he  would  speak 
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the  truth.  He  was  not  required  to  speak  an 
oath.  Basically  there  are  no  human  rights 
problems  in  Colombia,  he  asserted. 
“Colombia  has  a democratic  government — 
it  is  not  a police  state.  ” 


Trainees  to  be  placed 

Placements  are  still  needed  for  participants 
in  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Ex- 
change Visitor  Program.  The  trainees  begin 
the  second  six-month  placements  of  their 
yearlong  stay  in  early  February. 

Places  are  needed  for  young  women  who 
want  to  work  with  children.  They  could 
assist  in  an  institutional  setting  like  a 
day-care  center  or  kindergarten  or  with 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

A chemical  lab  technician  from  France 
would  like  to  work  in  her  field  or  with 
teenagers.  A young  man  from  Taiwan  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture  food  science 
and  experience  in  dairy  processing  lab  work. 
He  would  like  work  experience  in  food  or 
dairy  product  processing  or  in  a related  lab 
setting. 

An  electrical  engineer  from  Brazil  with 
experience  in  analyzing  power  systems 
would  like  work  in  the  engineering  division 
of  a power  production  plant.  Another  Bra- 
zilian trainee  has  training  in  economics  and 
experience  in  a bank  and  business  account- 
ing. He  hopes  for  a placement  in  cost  ac- 
counting, store  clerking,  or  working  with 
young  people. 

A young  man  from  Indonesia  with  train- 
ing and  experience  in  art,  photography,  and 
audiovisuals  needs  a placement  related  to 
one  of  these  fields. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Akron,  Pa., 
or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


New  Stewardship  secretary 
available  for  workshops 


Robert  Yoder,  Eureka,  111.,  newly  appointed 
stewardship  secretary  for  the  Mennonite 
Church,  is  now  available  to  help  provide 
leadership  for  workshops  on  stewardship 
education,  announced  Harold  E.  Bauman, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  a letter  sent  in  late  December  to  all 
Mennonite  Church  conference  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  stewardship  education,  Bau- 
man stated  that  Yoder  is  available  to  work 


Donovan  Smucker,  teacher,  scholar,  and 
former  pastor,  will  be  resource  person  for 
Christian  Life  and  Renewal  Week  at  Goshen 
College  from  Jan.  16  through  20.  The  week 
of  lectures  is  presented  by  The  Staley 
Distinguished  Christian  Scholar  Lecture 
Program.  Smucker,  who  is  active  in  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  is 


with  them  in  planning  and  staffing  a work- 
shop in  their  conference  to  introduce  the  re- 
cently published  book.  All  That  We  Are  We 
Give,  by  James  G.  T.  Fairfield.  The  book  is 
based  on  a commitment  to  biblical  teachings 
with  the  goal  of  helping  individuals  to  live 
more  effectively  as  persons  and  as  members 
of  the  fellowship  of  faith. 

In  the  workshop  setting  congregational 
leaders  will  be  trained  to  help  their  con- 
gregations use  effectively  this  new  study 
guide  on  stewardship  concerns.  A Fraternal 
Funds  grant  is  available  to  assist  conferences 
with  expenses  connected  with  the  proposed 
workshops. 

Yoder,  who  began  his  half-time  assign- 
ment on  Jan.  1,  is  jointly  appointed  by  Men- 
nonite Boards  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Education,  and  Missions,  with  administra- 
tive relationship  to  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. His  title  with  MBCM  is  associate 
secretary  for  Congregational  Stewardship 
Education. 

In  his  stewardship  work  Yoder  plans  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  counsel  of  the  recently 
formed  Commission  on  Congregational 
Stewardship  Education  which  met  with  him 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  15  in  Elkhart. 


professor  of  social  science  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  and  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
Ont. 

People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  has 
scheduled  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  all 
day,  Jan.  20  and  21,  for  its  First  Annual 
Writers’  Conference.  Featured  will  be 
workshops  and  lectures  on  fiction,  film. 


mennoscope 


rielen  Yazzie  teaches  a Sunday  school  class  at  Black  Mountain  Men- 
nonite Mission  in  Arizona.  A sister  to  pastor  Naswood  Burbank,  Helen  has 
her  own  special  ways  of  ministering  to  others  and  sharing  faith  among  her 
Navajo  brothers  and  sisters. 

Opening  her  home  for  Bible  studies  and  teaching  children  about  Jesus 
are  some  of  Helen’s  ministries.  That’s  how  she’s  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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drama,  inspirational  articles.  Rudy  Wiebe, 
Edmonton,  Alta.;  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hills- 
boro, Kan.;  and  Merle  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
are  the  instructors.  Call  (717)  768-7171  for 
information  or  advance  reservations. 

The  West  Fallowfield  Christian  Day 
School,  of  Atglen,  Pa.,  is  in  need  of  a prin- 
cipal, beginning  in  September  1978.  Con- 
tact Timothy  K.  Kauffman,  Box  213,  Atglen, 
PA  19310,  or  call  (215)  593-5044. 

Norman  Maust  was  ordained  deacon  by 
lot  at  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  6 by  John  S.  Steiner, 
conference  pastor. 

D.  A.  Sonwani,  of  Dhamtari,  India,  an- 
nounces retirement  after  serving  the  Men- 
nonite Church  of  India  as  a pastor  for  30 
years  and  15  years  as  a teacher  for  the 
mission. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  teaching 
positions  open  for  the  1978-79  academic 
year  in  the  areas  of  nursing,  music,  phys. 
ed.,  and  business.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Dean’s  Office,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  executive  director  of 
The  Foundation  Series,  will  be  the  featured 
lecturer  at  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Jan.  18-20.  The 
theme  for  the  series  is  Christian  Education 
in  a Believers’  Church.  There  will  be  four 
main  emphases:  (1)  the  congregation  as  a 
learning  community,  (2)  teaching  in  the 
congregation,  (3)  the  congregation  and  the 
child,  and  (4)  the  congregation  and  the 
family. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College  has  appointed  George 
K.  Epp  as  president  to  replace  Henry  Poett- 
cker,  who  was  recently  named  president  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Epp  s first  term  begins  on  July  1.  He 
was  a lay  preacher  in  the  Springfield 
Heights  Mennonite  Church  and  assistant 
professor  in  German  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  He  was  born  in  the  Russian 
Ukraine  in  1924. 

Paul  Miller,  professor  of  counseling  and 
practical  theology  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  be 
the  visiting  lecturer  at  this  academic  year’s 
institute  for  ministers  and  laymen  at  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  Miller  will  present  lectures  in 
the  area  of  group  dynamics  and  the  role 
renewal  groups  have  played  in  the  life  of  the 
church  throughout  its  history.  The  dates  of 
the  institute  are  Mar.  6-10. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Jan.  8-12,  and  at 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  Jan.  15-17. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 
Habeckers,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  at 
Rohrerstown,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  by  recla- 
mation at  Masonville,  Washington  Boro, 
Pa.;  one  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession 
of  faith  at  First  Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio; 
five  at  Salem,  Elida,  Ohio. 


readers  say 


Thanks  for  sharing  James  Metzler’s  article 
“Vietnam:  I wouldn’t  do  it  again.”  I appreciate 
such  articles  because  they  keep  sharpening  for  the 
difficult  questions  of  church/state  relations  and 
the  difficult  call  to  rebuild  an  ecumenical  church. 
Surely  we  must  move  more  clearly  and  visibly 
toward  what  the  Anabaptist  have  taught  us  about 
mission — rather  than  aesparately  attaching  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ethic  to  a Protestant 
theology  of  salvation.  The  gift  of  desire  and  the 
gift  of  doing  God’s  will  as  outlined  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  certainly  not  a “once  saved” 
experience  but  a constant  salvation  experience. 
And  of  course  my  prayer  is  (growing  out  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Galatians  6)  that  we 
will  be  saVed  from  self-righteousness  and  that  we 
will  be  given  an  abundance  of  gentle  and 
brotherly  love  in  this  process  of  separation  from 
Protestant  evangelical  evangelism.  Otherwise  we 
go  against  a united  church  of  Christ. — John 
Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


In  reply  to  the  question,  “Are  we  getting  too 
worldly?”  Yes,  tragically,  most  of  us  are  too 
worldly.  If  we  really  profess  to  follow  Christ  we 
should,  as  much  as  is  possible,  do  without  cars, 
TV,  and  all  other  modern-day  appliances.  Some 
even  have  electric  toothbrushes! 

It  is  not  right  for  us  to  hurt  our  fellowman,  is  it? 
If  someone  goes  out  and  shoots  an  “innocent” 
bystander  it  is  considered  a crime  and  rightly  so. 

Is  it  not  also  wrong  if  we  do  harm  to  another 
person’s  body  by  the  pollution  we  create  through 
our  everyday  living?  Time  and  time  again  re- 
search reports  have  proven  that  TV  and  especially 
cars  ana  many  modern  inventions  do  cause 
cancer,  retardation,  birth  defects,  etc.  Yet  the 
average  “Christian”  keeps  on  messing  up  his  own 
and  everyone  else’s  "nest.”  Even  most  birds  know 
better  than  that. 

Every  time  we  buy  a gallon  of  gasoline  we  may 
be  responsible  for  encouraging  the  upsetting  of 
native  people’s  lifestyle  and  causing  them  to  be- 
come drunken,  hopeless  welfare  bums.  Is  this 
Christianity? — Wayne  Martin,  Wallenstein,  Ont. 


births 

"(Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bardell,  Larry  and  Linda  (Lemons),  Albany, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Lee, 
Nov.  10, 1977. 

Brown,  Larry  and  Rosetta  (Savanick),  New 


Holland,  Pa.,  a daughter,  Kathryn  Eileen,  Oct. 
15,  1977. 

Forrer,  Dennis  and  Susan  (Lorson),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Matthew, 
Dec.  17,  1977. 

Maxwell,  Scott  and  Geraldine  (Wesley), 
Amboy,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Wanoka  Diane, 
Dec.  21,  1977. 

Meyer,  Jerold  and  Gloria  (Smith),  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Hannah  Rachel,  Oct.  26,  1977. 

Nunemacher,  Robert  and  Gayle  (Phillips), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Renae,  Dec.  3, 
1977. 

Rempel,  Nathan  and  Donna  (Hershberger), 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Scot,  Dec.  8, 
1977. 

Schrock,  Henry  and  Sandra  (Matter),  fifth 
child,  third  son,  Donald  Joseph,  Nov.  17,  1977. 

Stambaugh,  Carlton  and  Arlene  (Herr),  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
Lynette,  Dec.  10,  1977. 

Stutzman,  Michael  R.  and  Tena  (Ramer), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Michael  Ray,  Jr.,  Dec. 
11,  1977. 

Vandemark,  Larry  and  Sharon  (Brenneman), 
Elida,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jared  Keith,  Nov.  16, 
1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Acord — Mast. — Alan  Acord  and  Anita  Mast, 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Roy  Yoder, 
Dec.  3,  1977. 

Atkins  — Miller.  — Tracy  Atkins  and  Gina 
Miller,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Roy 
Yoder,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Brubacher — Culp. — Sidney  Brubacher,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Whisler  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Vera  Culp,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong., 
by  Bob  Detweiler,  Nov.  4,  1977. 

Cress  — Baldauf.  — Larry  Cress,  St.  Marys, 
Ohio,  and  Ginny  Baldauf,  Delphos,  Ohio,  by  Fred 
Miller,  Nov.  19,  1977. 

Dillon — Santiago. — Randy  Dillon  and  Esther 
Santiago,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by 
Roy  Yoder,  Sept.  23,  1977. 

Imhoff  — Kennell.  — Robert  Imhoff,  Eureka, 
111,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Kennell, 
Washburn,  111,  Linn  cong.,  by  Robert  Harnish, 
June  11,  1977. 

Martin — Gunden. — Richard  L.  Martin,  Duch- 
ess, Alta.,  Duchess  cong.,  and  Mary  Jean 
Gunden,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  Samuel 
V.  Martin,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  17,  1977. 

Roth  — deValpine.  — Milford  Roth,  Yoder 


Sisters  and  Brothers  by  Joel  Kauffmann 
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(Kan.)  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Muriel  Renee 
deValpine,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  by  Edward  Yutzy, 
Oct.  8, 1977. 

Schrock  — Mitschelen.  — Max  Schrock, 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Dixie 
Mitschelen,  Brethren  Church,  by  Gene  Hipskind, 
Sept.  14,  1977. 

Slagei — Boshart. — Kelvin  Slagel-and  Veronica 
Boshart,  both  from  Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek 
cong.,  by  Gail  Roth  an  Orie  L.  Roth,  Dec.  17, 
1977. 

Stichter — Weaver. — Dennis  Stichter,  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Connie 
Weaver,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Bob 
Detweiler,  Nov.  19,  1977. 

Stoltzfus  — Beechy.  — Lowell  Stoltzfus, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Charlene  Beechy,  Martins 
cong.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  by  Wayne  King  and  Elmer 
Stoltzfus,  Dec.  3, 1977. 

Stoltzfus — Eckman. — Kevin  J.  Stoltzfus,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Carpenters  cong.,  and  Elaine  F. 
Eckman,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  by  Clair  B. 
Eby,  Dec.  3, 1977. 

White  — Yoder.  — Nicholas  White,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  and  Faith  A’ Lee  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East 
Union  cong.,  by  Bruce  Mitchell  and  J.  John  J. 
Miller.  Dec.  17,  1977. 

Wyse — Yoder. — Dan  Wyse,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Inlet  cong.,  and  Jhan  Yoder,  West  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse,  father  of 
the  groom,  Dec.  11,  1977. 

Yoder  — Brown.  — Donald  Yoder,  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Beth  Brown,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Oct.  23, 
1977. 

Yoder — Weaver. — Tom  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Market  Street  cong.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Judy 
Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  by 
Cliff  Miller,  Dec.  23,  1977. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l>ord  (Kev.  1413).  We 
seek  to  publish  ()l)itiiaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Meii- 
mmite  Chureh.  Please  do  not  semi  ns  ol)ituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Albrecht,  John  W.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lizze 
(Ringenberg)  Albrecht,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111., 
Sept.  1,  1885;  died  at  Pontiac,  111.,  Nov.  23,  1977; 
aged  92  y.  He  was  a member  of  the  Waldo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish;  inter- 
ment in  the  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Buckwalter,  Earl,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Mary  (Musselman)  Buckwalter,  was  born  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  June  6,  1895;  died  of  a stroke  at 
Newton,  Kan.,  Dec.  17,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Oct. 

14,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Florida  Rose  Shank, 
who  died  on  Apr.  23,  1977.  On  Oct.  13,  1977,  he 
was  married  to  Keturah  Dreier,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Albert  S.  and  Ralph  E.),  3 
daughters  (Martha  Lucille — Mrs.  Howard  Hersh- 
berger, Lois  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Snyder,  and  Esther 
Rose — Mrs.  Ronald  Graber),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Diener,  Mrs.  Martha  Guengerich,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Frank  and  Harry 
Buckwalter).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Alice  — Mrs.  Lowell  Hershberger, 
Mar.  15,  1977,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  who  died  at 
birth).  In  1929  he  was  ordained. to  the  ministry 
and  in  1947  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
bishop.  He  served  the  Pennsylvania  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kansas,  and  served  as  interim  pastor  at 
Sycamore  Grove  in  Missouri,  Crystal  Springs  near 
Harper,  and  in  south  Texas.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Brunner,  Milo  Kauffman,  and  Phil  Lamar;  inter- 
ment in  the  Eastlawn  Cemetery,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Burns,  George  Henry,  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  May  31,  1908;  died  at  his  home  near  Sae- 
gertown.  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On  Mar. 

15,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Virgie  Mary  Dressier, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 


(Georgiana  Connor),  one  granddaughter,  3 
brothers  (Herbert,  Wilbur,  and  Kenneth),  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Faith  Pretense,  Mrs.  Jane  Campbell, 
and  Helen  Burns).  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Meadville,  Pa.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Hunter  Funeral  Home  on 
Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Alan  Leinbach;  interment  in 
Roselawn  Memorial  Gardens. 

Hershberger,  Edwin  William,  was  born  in 
Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1912;  died  at  his 
home  on  Dec.  13,  1977;  aged  65  y.  On  Sept.  24, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Erma  Hartman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley),  6 
daughters  (Carol — Mrs.  Louis  Robbins,  Anita — 
Mrs.  Dennis  Myers,  Mary  and  Becky  Hersh- 
berger, Sara  — Mrs.  Donald  Culp,  and  Donna — 
Mrs.  Larry  Harris),  2 brothers  (Joseph  and  Ray), 
and  2 sisters  (Edna — Mrs.  Monroe  Christner  and 
Katie  Hershberger).  He  was  a member  of  the  Wa- 
terford Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  Elno 
Steiner;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Samuel  G.,  son  of  Amos  and  Lizzie  Kolb, 
was  born  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Mar.  31,  1908;  died 
in  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1977;  aged  69  y. 
He  was  married  to  Helen  Longacre,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Linwood  and  Russell),  5 
daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Robert  J.  Parson, 
Phyllis  — Mrs.  Clifford  Miller,  Wilma  — Mrs. 
Stanley  Keller,  Emily — Mrs.  Alton  Long,  and 
Gail — Mrs.  James  K.  Alderfer),  21  grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Joseph  and  Matthew).  He  was  a 
member  of  Vincent  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Charles 
Gogel  and  Karl  G.  Glick;  interment  at  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church  cemetery. 

Kreider,  Benjamin  K.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Fan- 
nie R.  Kreider,  was  born  in  East  Lampeter  Twp., 
Pa.,  May  5,  1897;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1897;  aged  80  y.  In  1921  he  was 
married  to  Virginia  R.  Kreider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Myrtle — Mrs.  Jacob 
Bruckhart),  one  son  (Elvin  N.  Kreider),  8 grand- 
children, 15  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Elmer  R.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters,  2 sons,  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Petersburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  18,  in 
charge  of  Raymond  Charles,  John  Shenk,  and 
Irvin  Kreider;  interment  in  the  East  Petersburg 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Magdalena  (Brubacher),  Snyder,  was  born  on  Jan. 
2,  1891;  died  at  her  home  in  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Dec. 
12,  1977;  aged  86  y.  On  Oct.  24,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Simeon  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 children  (Amanda,  Magdalena, 
Anna — Mrs.  Israel  Bowman,  William,  Amzi,  and 
Ada — Mrs.  Almon  Bauman),  13  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (Amos,  John, 
and  Elias).  She  was  a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy  and  James 
Stanley;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mast,  Merle  Dean,  son  of  David  and  Eldora 
(Gingerich)  Mast,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept. 
22,  1952;  died  in  a truck  accident  at  Richland, 
Iowa,  Dec.  12,  1977;  aged  25  y.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Fairview  Conservative  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in 
charge  of  John  L.  Ropp  and  Melvin  Shetler;  inter- 
ment in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Raber,  Joseph  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Fannie  (Sla- 
baugh)  Raber,  was  born  in  Indiana  on  Dec.  6, 
1916;  died  at  Union  Hospital,  Dover,  Ohio,  Dec. 
17,  1977;  aged  61  y.  He  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mary  Jo — Mrs.  Kenneth  VanEpps  and 
Betty — Mrs.  Richard  Zimmerman),  one  son 
(Paul),  2 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Ida — Mrs.  Ben 
Miller),  and  a number  of  stepbrothers  and 
stepsisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  19,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Roth,  William,  son  of  Michael  and  Magalina 
(Gascho)  Roth,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb.,  Apr. 
11,  1897;  died  at  his  home  on  Nov.  30, 1977;  aged 
80  y.  On  Feb.  9,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(Rollin  W.,  George,  Wayne,  Harold,  and  Leslie), 
2 daughters  (Leona — Mrs.  Dan  Miller  and  Irva — 
Mrs.  Daniel  Ropp),  20  grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, 4 brothers  (Joe  L.,  Albert,  jAe  R. 
and  Exiward),  and  2 sisters  (Alma — Mrs.  J.  D. 
Bontrager  and  Freida — Mrs.  Mward  Kauffman), 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 grandchildren, 
one  brother,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of 
Oliver  Roth,  Norman  Beckler,  and  Milton  Troyer; 
interment  in  the  East  Fairview  cemetery. 

Shantz,  Samuel  P.,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Jan.  31,  1890;  died  at  Axtell  Christian  Hospital, 
Newton,  Kan.,  Dec.  20,  1977;  aged  87  y.  On  Dec. 
14,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Steckley,  who 
died  on  Jan.  4,  1973.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Edna  Yoder),  one  son  (Willard),  3 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters 
(Mrs.  Seleda  Snyder,  Mrs.  Erma  Brummet,  Mrs. 
Norma  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Eby).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 daughters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Jerry  Quiring  and  Paul  Friesen;  inter- 
ment in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Sundheimer,  Chester,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Gerber)  Sundheimer,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  May  11,  1912;  died  at  Union  Hospital, 
Dover,  Ohio,  Dec.  9,  1977;  aged  65  y.  He  was 
married  to  Manona  Sommers,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Wanda  Njoroge),  one 
son  (James),  2 grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(Earl,  Fred,  and  Lester).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Erv 
Schlabach;  interment  in  the  church  cemetrey. 

Yoder,  Elton  R.,  son  of  Amos  and  Amanda 
(Smucker)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio, 
in  1901;  died  of  heart  trouble  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Dec.  16,  1977.  In  1922,  he  was  married  to  Laura 
Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Jeanne — Mrs.  Richard  Zimmerman 
and  Genevieve — Mrs.  Carl  Snyder),  6 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Clark 
and  Jay),  and  one  sister  (Icie — Mrs.  Dan  Miller). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
21,  in  charge  of  Peter  Wiebe;  interment  in  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zillmer,  Carolyn  R.,  daughter  of  Howard  and 
Mabel  (Burkholder)  Zillmer,  was  born  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Oct.  5,  1941;  died  in  a car  accident  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Dec.  19,  1977;  aged  36  v.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  mother,  2 sisters  (Shirley  Zillmer  and 
Linda — Mrs.  Norman  Hoff),  2 brothers  (Lowell 
and  Kenneth),  and  a grandmother  (Amelia 
Burkholder).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  in  1967.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Powell  Funeral  Home,  Wellman,  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  the 
Wellman  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Wallowitch;  p.  20  by  Strix  Fix;  p,  32  by  Ron  Sawatsky; 
p.  34  (3rd  col. ) by  Steve  Goossen. 


calendar 

Ministers'  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,Feb.  10,11. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 

Region  V Assembly,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Uphold  Graham’s  financial 
integrity,  accountability 

Seven  prominent  Christians,  some  of 
whom  have  been  critics  of  Billy  Graham  in 
the  past,  have  issued  a statement  affirming 
“the  financial  integrity  and  accountability  ’ 
of  the  evangelist’s  enterprises.  Dr.  David 
Poling,  United  Presbyterian  minister  and 
syndicated  columnist,  drafted  the  statement 
and  contacted  the  other  signers — Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  pastor  of  The 
Riverside  Church,  New  York;  attorney  and 
lay  theologian,  William  Stringfellow;  Union 
Theological  Seminary  professor,  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown;  former  Black  Panther,  Eldridge 
Cleaver;  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University;  and 
Dr.  David  Wyatt,  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Their  statement,  which  was  made  public 
by  Dr.  Poling  at  a press  conference,  said: 
“Misleading  and  often  false  interpretations 
have  been  circulated  concerning  the  fi- 
nances of  the  Billy  Graham  organization. 
These  published  insinuations  of  wrongdoing 
or  implied  malfeasance  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. We  are  familiar  with  the  min- 
istry of  Billy  Graham  and  join  together  to 
publicly  affirm  the  financial  integrity  and 
accountability  of  Mr.  Graham’s  enterprise.” 

Thailand  begins  to  reject 
refugees  from  Vietnam 

Thailand,  which  has  been  a major  tempo- 
rary haven  for  Indochinese  refugees  for  the 
past  2^2  years  since  the  communist  take-over 
in  South  Vietnam,  is  beginning  to  reject  the 
flood  of  refugees.  Reports  from  Bangkok  in- 
dicate that  for  the  first  time,  Thailand  is 
refusing  to  accept  the  Vietnamese  fleeing 
their  country  in  small  boats,  and  has  sent 
some  boats  back  to  sea.  The  new  Thai  policy 
reportedly  first  became  apparent  in  mid- 
September.  According  to  a United  Nations 
report,  four  boats  carrying  225  Vietnamese 
people  were  sent  back  to  sea  from  Thailand 
in  November.  The  Thais  previously  had 
given  shelter  to  some  100,000  Indochinese 
refugees. 

Congressmen  call  on  N.C.  governor 
to  pardon,  commute  Wilmington  Ten 
Rep.  Robert  F.  Drinan  (D-Mass. ),  a Jesuit 
priest,  says  that  “there’s  absolutely  no  shred 
of  evidence  ” available  to  warrant  retention 
of  the  Wilmington  Ten  in  a North  Carolina 
state  prison.  Speaking  at  a press  conference 


in  Raleigh,  after  he  and  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  spoke  in  Raleigh 
churches,  met  with  members  of  the  Wilm- 
ington Ten  and  with  legal  aides  of  Gov. 
James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Drinan  said,  “There  are 
thousands  of  irregularities  in  the  case.  ” He 
said,  “We  should  recognize  that  [state 
Prosecutor  James]  Stroud  admitted  May  16 
that  he  gave  inaccurate  responses  to  a fed- 
eral grand  jury  on  the  case.”  The  only  ques- 
tion facing  Gov.  Hunt,  Drinan  said,  was, 
“Do  they  get  out  of  prison  now,  or  several 
months,  or  years  from  now?  ” 

TV’s  reported  decline  draws 
a reply  from  Baptist  leader 

One  reason  for  the  reported  decline  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  homes  following  television 
is  “the  unappealing  combination  of  medi- 
ocrity and  immorality”  found  in  many  cur- 
rent programs,  according  to  a Southern 
Baptist  leader.  “When  will  the  networks  fi- 
nally tune  in  to  the  American  people?  ” said 
Harry  N.  Hollis,  Jr.,  director  of  family  and 
special  moral  concerns  for  the  Christian  Life 
Commission.  “What  millions  of  viewers 
want  is  programming  that  is  morally  re- 
sponsible.” Mr.  Hollis  discussed  the  alarm 
which  hit  the  television  industry  following 
recent  Nielson  and  Arbitron  ratings  showing 
an  average  3 percent  decline  in  the  number 
of  homes  using  television. 

Round  of  drinks 
condemned  by  archbishop 

The  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland, 
seeking  to  curb  the  nation’s  rising  alco- 
holism rate,  has  called  for  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  buying  a “round  of  drinks.”  He 
opposes  the  tradition  that  pops  up  when  a 
group,  say  seven  men,  enters  a bar  for  “a 
drink.  ” One  buys  the  first  round,  the  others 
chime  in,  lest  they  be  thought  cheap,  and 
when  all’s  done  the  bartender  has  sold  49 
drinks — his  only  problem,  steering  seven 
men  to  the  door. 

Nation’s  teen  achievers  buck  trend 
shun  alcohol,  call  it  dangerous  drug 

While  rising  alcohol  abuse  among  U.S. 
teenagers  has  become  a national  concern,  a 
new  survey  indicates  that  alcohol  use  among 
the  nation’s  teenage  leaders  has  dropped 
significantly.  An  annual  nationwide  poll  has 
surveyed  24,000  leading  high  school  seniors 
and  juniors  in  the  U.S.  They  are  among 


317,000  “high  achievers”  featured  in  the 
1976-77  edition  of  Who’s  Who  Among 
American  High  School  Students  published 
by  Educational  Communications  Inc. 

Comparison  of  the  1974  and  most  recent 
survey  results  reveal  that  the  number  of 
student  achievers  who  “never  ” use  beer  has 
increased  from  25  percent  to  49  percent. 
The  number  who  “never  ” use  wine  has 
increased  from  18  percent  to  46  percent,  and 
of  hard  liquor  from  34  percent  to  61  percent. 
Some  80  percent  of  teenagers  polled  in  the 
latest  survey  said  they  regard  alcohol  as  a 
dangerous  drug.  Eighty-five  percent  have 
never  smoked  cigarettes  and  88  percent 
have  never  used  any  drugs  including  mari- 
juana. 

Minister’s  daughter  permitted 
to  have  alternative  gym  class 

A Pentecostal  minister  who  objected  to  a 
school’s  coeducational  gym  class  said  he  is 
satisfied  with  an  alternative  program  de- 
veloped for  his  daughter.  The  St.  Cloud 
schools  developed  the  special  physical 
education  program  at  South  Junior  High 
School  for  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Curtis 
Wheat.  She  had  not  participated  in  gym 
classes  since  September,  claiming  dress  re- 
quirements were  immodest.  The  alternative 
program,  designed  by  Mr.  Wheat  and  the 
school  district,  will  involve  his  daughter's 
participation  in  some  special  gym  classes.  In 
addition,  such  activities  as  cross-country 
skiing,  tumbling,  and  snowshoeing  will  be 
handled  by  members  of  the  Pentecostal 
church.  The  classes  will  be  made  available 
to  other  children  from  the  Pentecostal 
church  when  they  enter  junior  high  school, 
Mr.  Wheat  said. 


Swiss  bishops  offer  alternative 
plan  for  conscientious  objectors 

Despite  support  by  Switzerland’s  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  a plan  to  introduce  a social 
service  alternative  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors who  refuse  to  take  part  in  compulsory 
Swiss  military  service  was  rejected  in  a na- 
tional referendum.  According  to  results  re- 
leased by  the  government,  62  percent  of  the 
voters  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  alterna- 
tive proposal.  Conscientious  objectors  in 
Switzerland  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be 
tried  by  a military  court  under  Swiss  law 
which  stipulates  that  a prison  sentence  of 
from  four  to  eight  months  be  imposed,  plus 
a fine  based  on  the  war  resister’s  earnings. 
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The  Bible:  a funny  book? 


Henry  Shank’s  article,  “Turn  the  Other  Cheek,  ” seeks  to 
interpret  a statement  of  Jesus  by  reference  to  its  historical 
context.  We  do  too  little  of  this  in  biblical  interpretation. 

Bible  references  are  regularly  used  directly  with  little  regard 
to  the  context  from  which  they  come.  Though  it  is  useful  and 
often  appropriate  this  way,  can  it  not  be  more  so  when 
interpreted  in  line  with  its  original  intention? 

One  of  the  hardest  to  understand  aspects  of  Scripture  is  the 
humor  in  it.  This  is  because  much  of  the  humor  disappears  in 
translation.  However,  a recent  article  by  Eujene  J.  Fisher  in 
Religious  Education  magazine  (November- December,  1977) 
discusses  the  subject  in  a way  that  is  helpful  to  me.  “The 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  ” he  says,  “are  filled  with  a sense  of 
playfulness,  especially  with  the  language.  Often,  the  point  of 
a passage  depends  on  the  reader’s  appreciation  of  an 
outrageous  pun.  Satire,  gentle  wit,  and  even  farce  abound  in 
almost  every  book.’’ 

Because  we  take  the  Bible  seriously  and  because  some  of 
these  forms  of  humor  are  nearly  untranslatable,  we  too  often 
do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  the  writers  meant  to  imply. 
I will  attempt  to  give  a few  examples  of  biblical  humor,  some 
drawn  from  Fisher  and  some  from  my  own  observations. 

In  the  Bible,  particularly  the  Old  Testament,  famous 
people  “kid  around”  with  God.  Abraham,  for  example, 
bargains  for  the  salvation  of  Sodom.  He  “Jews  down  ” God  to 
what  he  considers  a safe  number  of  righteous  people  to  save 
the  city.  But  then,  irony  of  ironies,  there  aren’t  even  that 
many  righteous  in  the  city. 

In  Fxodus  3:11-15,  Moses  negotiates  with  God,  trying  to 
find  His  name.  In  ancient  times,  the  name  of  the  deity  was 
thought  to  contain  power.  So  God  is  caught;  He  wants  Moses 
to  accept  an  assignment,  but  crafty  Moses  uses  the  occasion 
to  seek  his  own  benefit.  After  all,  he  argues,  if  I go  to  these 
people,  they  will  want  to  know  who  sent  me.  Who  wins? 
Fisher  says,  “God  dodges  the  trap  with  three  answers,  almost 
riddles,  which  tantalize  Moses  and  yield  profound  insights 
into  the  divine  nature  but  do  not  give  Moses  any  direct 
power.  ” 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a feel  for  the  humor  if  we  make 
adaptations.  For  example,  the  name  of  the  original  man, 
Adam,  comes  from  the  word  for  clay  or  earth.  In  today’s 
parlance,  we  might  call  him  “Dusty.”  His  wife’s  name  means 
“she  who  makes  live,  ” but  in  the  Akkadian  language  the 
same  word  can  also  mean  rib.  So  to  make  a bad  pun,  we  could 
call  her  “Ribsy,”  since  she  is  taken  from  Dusty’s  rib.  But 


perhaps  a better  sounding  name  would  be  “Lively.  ” 

Dusty  and  Lively  are  naked — innocent  like  the  animals. 

But  behold  the  Hebrew  word  for  naked  can  also  mean  clever. 
So  along  comes  the  most  clever-naked  of  the  animals,  the 
serpent,  who  offers  to  teach  them  how  to  become  clever,  and 
they  fall  for  him.  As  a result  both  suffer  in  their  separate 
fields  of  endeaver.Says  Fisher,  “Almost  every  Hebrew 
personal  and  place-name  in  Genesis  is  associated  with  a 
pun.”  Another  of  these  is  Isaac  (he  laughed)  so  named 
because  his  parents  both  laughed  when  his  birth  was 
predicted.  Today  we  might  call  him  “Haw  Haw.” 

Fisher’s  article  does  little  with  the  humor  of  the  prophets, 
though  he  observes  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  a satire.  We  can 
see  this  if  we  look  at  the  final  lines  where  God  reprimands 
Jonah  for  grieving  over  the  death  of  a plant,  yet  he  had  no 
mercy  for  the  people  in  a great  city  not  to  mention  all  those 
cattle! 

The  modern  versions  may  help  us  to  get  the  essence  of  the 
prophetic  humor.  In  Isaiah’s  song  of  the  vineyard,  after  years 
of  labor  the  owner  “waited  for  the  grapes  to  ripen,  but  every 
grape  was  sour”  (Is.  5:2),  Good  News  Bible).  Funny?  Yes, 
unless  you  are  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  In  Isaiah  8 is  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  his  son:  The  Lord  said,  “Name  him 
‘Quick-Loot-Fast-Plunder.’  Before  the  boy  is  old  enough  to 
say  ‘Mamma’  and  ‘Daddy,’  all  the  wealth  of  Damascus  and 
all  the  loot  of  Samaria  will  be  carried  off  by  the  king  of 
Assyria”  (Is.  8:3b-4,  Good  News  Bible). 

J.  B.  Phillips’  translation  of  Four  Prophets  suggests  that 
Micah  1:10-12  is  a series  of  puns  on  the  names  of  towns:  “So 
then,  in  Gath,  where  tales  are  told,  breathe  not  a word!  In 
Acco,  the  town  of  weeping,  shed  no  tear!  In  Aphrah,  the 
house  of  Dust,  grovel  in  the  dust!  ” (v.  10).  In  a similar  vein 
Ira  Landis  once  wrote  of  a stop  in  Scottdale:  he  decided  to 
keep  moving  because  he  saw  a sign  which  said,  “West-more- 
land.  ” (Of  course,  this  is  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  \ 
Scottdale  is  located. ) 

So  what  is  to  be  gained  from  this  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as 
a humor  book?  Will  it  modify  our  doctrines?  Not  likely.  But  it 
can  add  to  our  enjoyment  in  reading  and  enhance  our 
appreciation  for  the  Bible.  And  it  can  put  us  in  a better 
condition  to  receive  its  message.  For,  as  Fisher  holds, 
“Without  the  capacity  to  laugh,  the  Bible  is  cut  off  from  the 
human  condition.  Without  humor  there  is  no  irony,  without 
irony  no  tragedy,  without  tragedy,  there  is  no  Good 
News.” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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why  read  Mennonite  literature? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I learned  I was  a Mennonite  at  about  10  or  11.  A classmate 
in  our  almost  Mennoniteless  community  told  me  so.  1 rushed 
home  to  Mother  to  find  out  if  it  were  true.  She  said  yes. 
Doubtless  this  information  was  never  withheld  from  us 
children,  but  to  be  told  this  by  an  outsider  seemed  final — and 
fatal.  Now  I was  Mennonite,  whatever  that  meant. 

There  followed  periods  of  vague  pride  in  my  unknown 
heritage  mixed  with  times  of  embarrassment  at  being  lumped 
with  these  odd  people.  Was  there  a way  out?  Would  seven 
bathings  in  the  Jordan  River  wash  away  the  indelible  mark- 
ings of  Mennonitism?  After  becoming  a Christian,  I con- 
tinued to  question  whether  a Mennonite  was  a member  of  an 
ethnic  group  or  a denomination  or  both. 

Since  then  I have  watched  fellow  Mennonites  strain  to 
answer  the  same  question.  Some  exhibit  a gentle  pride  in  the 
significance  of  their  spiritual  past,  while  others  shy  away 
from  it,  almost  fearing  that  any  association  with  the  words 
“Mennonite”  and  “Anabaptism”  or  a closer  knowledge  of 
what  happened  during  the  Reformation  might  suck  them 
into  some  strange  beliefs  and  weird  customs.  They  prefer  to 
run  with  mainline  Christianity. 

A Mennonite  pilgrimage.  Last  year,  together  with  a group 
of  students,  I made  a pilgrimage  into  Mennonite  literature. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  words  have  been  written  by 
and  about  Mennonites,  as  our  historical  libraries  testify.  But 
what  is  a Mennonite?  Can  a person  erase  the  past  and  begin 
again  from  zero?  Should  one  even  try  to  do  so?  Do  Men- 
nonites have  a legitimate  reason  for  being  a distinct  group? 
Can  persons  without  an  ethnic  Mennonite  background  be 
successfully  grafted  in? 

Historians,  theologians  and  sociologists  have  written  much 
about  the  Mennonites,  but  our  area  of  interest  was  primarily 
the  writing  of  the  imagination,  such  as  novels,  short  stories,  a 
little  poetry,  and  a few  personal  experiences.  Historically 
Mennonites  have  preferred  straight  talk  to  fiction.  Fiction  is 
not  yet  their  favorite  form  of  learning  about  themselves. 
Many  distrust  it. 

Elmer  F.  Suderman  writes  in  “The  Mennonite  Character 
in  American  Fiction”  {Mennonite  Life,  July  1967)  that  his- 
tory can  only  tell  us  what  the  Mennonites  were,  theology 
what  they  believe  about  the  things  that  matter,  psychology 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  teaches  English  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kansas, 
and  writes  regularly  for  Mennonite  publications. 


and  sociology  about  what  can  be  empirically  examined. 
Literature,  however,  mirrors  human  existence.  It  recreates 
the  atmosphere,  the  mood,  flavor,  color,  feel,  and  sound  of 
places. 

In  fiction  the  reader  relives  with  the  characters  their 
experiences — their  joys,  sorrows,  defeats,  victories,  doubts, 
and  certitudes.  Theological  and  social  concepts  are  not  set 
forth  in  neatly  itemized  categories  as  in  a textbook  or  sermon, 
yet  if  the  novel  is  well  written,  it  may  leave  a stronger  impact 
on  the  reader  than  a weekend  study  conference. 

Not  much  Mennonite  fiction  is  cataloged  in  libraries  as  yet. 
Possibly  about  125  novels,  including  juvenile  fiction,  have 
been  written.  One  of  the  most  complete  lists  appears  in 
Stanley  Shenk’s  dissertation  The  Image  of  the  Mennonites  in 
American  Novels,  1900-1970  (University  Microfilms,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1971). 

Mennonites  have  always  made  excellent  subjects  for 
photographers,  especially  if  they  wear  unusual  dress.  Such 
Mennonites  also  make  good  copy  for  some  writers,  who  find 
their  subject  matter  in  the  mistaken  view  that  every  person  in 
such  garb  can’t  wait  to  get  rid  of  it.  Some  authors  obviously 
exploit  the  confusion  they  see  in  the  way  Mennonites  and 
Amish  struggle  to  adapt  to  changing  cultures.  A few  novels, 
such  as  The  Flamethrowers  by  Gordon  Friesen,  were  written 
to  shock  or  vent  the  bitterness  of  the  author. 

A number  of  novels  dealt  with  a young,  intelligent  person 
who  questioned  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church, 
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and,  finding  too  little  sympathy  among  the  elders,  broke 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  other  novels  showed  that  the  acts  of 
God  are  still  abundant.  His  grace  continues  to  abound  toward 
those  who  seek  Him. 

After  reading  only  Mennonite  novels  for  several  weeks,  I 
admit  that  the  great  Mennonite  novel  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Some  books  are  mostly  historical  and  descriptive  narratives  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Mennonites.  They  avoid  the  deeper 
issues  which  affect  us  in  real  life  such  as  brotherhood,  sim- 
plicity, nonconformity,  nonresistance,  and  conflict  with  the 
state. 

Keep  the  image  shining.  In  reading  critical  reviews  of 
some  of  the  older  novels,  I found  we  like  to  read  mostly  good 
things  about  our  people.  We  want  the  image  of  Mennonites 
in  our  literature  kept  shining  and  pure  even  though  the 
record  shows  unfaithfulness  to  truth  at  various  periods.  Rudy 
Wiebe’s  Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many  destroyed  the  peace  of 
many  because  of  his  harsh  portrayal  of  a strong  church  leader 
who  attempts  to  keep  sin  out  of  his  community  by  his  own 
strength.  Some  readers  accused  Wiebe  of  washing  corporate 
Mennonite  laundry  at  a public  laundromat.  They  forgot  the 
book  was  fiction,  and  that  Wiebe  was  saying,  “Here  is  a 
story — a story  about  something  that  could  happen  if  Men- 
nonites follow  tradition  blindly  without  stopping  to  check  if 
their  teachings  line  up  with  Christ’s  words.  ” 

So  who  or  what  is  a Mennonite?  Our  ethnic  baggage,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  customs,  necessary  as  it  is  for  any  pil- 
grimage, cannot  identify  us  any  more.  Mennonites  are  as 
varied  as  the  weather  in  spring.  Further,  in  some  groups  the 
growing  edge  of  the  church  is  among  minority  groups,  such 
as  Spanish  and  blacks,  who  are  accepting  the  historical 
spiritual  legacy  of  the  church  for  themselves. 

Our  heritage  should  not  be  denied.  It  should  be  studied 
carefully,  for  it  has  shaped  us.  Alex  Haley  in  Roots  has  shown 
the  need  to  know  one’s  background.  Yet  being  knowledge- 
able about  the  persecutions  and  migrations  of  one’s  ancestors 
and  their  attempts  to  keep  sin  out  of  the  church  by 
geographic  and  social  isolation,  language  barriers,  cultural 
customs  and  church  regulations  does  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  us  to  fight  sin  and  evil  today.  Neither  Grebel  nor  Simons 
nor  Luther  nor  Cornies  nor  Oberholtzer  can  be  the  sentinels 
of  our  faith.  Each  generation  must  find  spiritual  vitality  for  it- 
self. It  is  the  custodian  of  the  faith  for  the  present,  but  its  un- 
faithfulness or  faithfulness  will  shape  the  church  of  tomor- 
row. 

What  is  the  essence?  What  is  the  essence  of  Mennonitism 
if  it  isn’t  its  ethnic  characteristics?  The  answer  is  a hard  one. 
Menno  Simons,  one  of  many  preachers  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, preached  much  the  same  message  as  the  others,  with 
one  difference.  He  and  his  followers  believed  that  faith  in 
Christ  resulted  in  a radically  changed  life.  Salvation  and  dis- 
cipleship  were  all  of  one  piece.  There  was  no  cheap  grace. 
Death  at  the  hands  of  state  church  officials  was  preferable  to 
yielding  to  the  pressures  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
They  believed  that  a Mennonite  was  one  who  did  not  com- 


promise or  dilute  the  gospel  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation. 

Some  Mennonite  novels  have  shown  that  at  times  the 
church  forgot  that  its  conflict  should  be  against  principalities 
and  powers.  Instead  it  wrestled  with  length  of  hair  and  hems, 
color  of  shirts  and  buggy  covers.  It  lost  the  battle  because  it 
lost  sight  of  the  real  enemy. 

John  Driver  in  Community  and  Commitment  writes  that 
the  person  reached  by  the  gospel  of  peace  and  made  new  by 
the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  will  not  be  able  to  tolerate  with  a 
clear  conscience  self-centeredness  in  any  of  its  obvious  or 
more  subtle  forms — competitiveness,  undue  desire  for  rec- 
ognition, accumulation  of  goods,  urge  to  dominate  and 
tendency  to  discriminate.  “The  Christian  who  dares  to  live 
the  gospel  of  peace  will  be  at  odds  with  society.”  His  life  will 
be  utterly  different  in  quality.  He  travels  the  hard  and  nar- 
row road  of  which  Christ  spoke. 

Reading  this  Mennonite  literature  was  a freeing  ex- 
perience. I found  anew  that  the  Anabaptists  cannot  be 
charged  with  leading  their  followers  into  rigid,  narrow,  or 
strange  practices.  Later  leaders  did  that.  The  genius  of  the 
early  followers  of  Simons  lay  in  being  able  to  perceive  the 
true  condition  of  the  church — lax,  morally  corrupt,  with  a 
membership  composed  of  all  people,  for  they  were  baptized 
into  the  church  as  infants.  By  God’s  grace  the  Anabaptists 
were  able  to  break  away  and  return  to  their  true  roots  in 
Christ  Jesus.  They  became  a prophetic  voice  for  their  time, 
urging  people  to  faith,  baptism,  and  radical  discipleship 
which  entailed  leaving  behind  compromised  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Today,  the  Mennonite  Church,  like  other  Protestant 
churches,  has  lost  its  prophetic  voice.  Mennonites  are  totally 
accepted  by  our  society,  even  appreciated  and  honored.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  D.  Graber,  in  an  address  given  in  1963  at  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  a church  no  longer  in  tension  with  so- 
ciety is  in  danger  of  losing  its  prophetic  voice.  He  said  that 
most  of  the  Mennonite  families  have  had  periods  or  areas  of 
accommodation.  But  the  church  has  “reacted  against  these 
attempts  to  remove  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  We  Anabaptists 
are  dyed-in-the-wool  ‘Christ  against  culture’  believers.  We 
know  we  must  listen  to  the  world,  but  we  dare  not  be  con- 
vinced by  the  world.  Yet  the  temptation  is  ever  with  us.” 
Reading  Mennonite  fiction  is  an  excellent  reminder  of  how 
strong  this  temptation  may  become  to  conform  to  the  world. 
But  it  is  also  a reminder  that  there  is  grace  and  strength  to 
overcome. 

A selection  of  works  by  and  about  Mennonites 
Bender,  Harold  S.  and  John  Horsch.  Menno  Simons’  Life  and 
Writings 

This  is  a shortened  version  published  by  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  and  distributed  by  Gospel  Publishers, 
Hesston,  Kansas.  For  the  person  who  finds  the  complete 
works  intimidating,  this  version  is  just  the  thing. 
Brenneman,  Helen  Good.  But  Not  Forsaken.  Herald  Press, 
1954 

An  inspiring  story  of  the  struggle  of  a Mennonite  family  to 
maintain  faith  during  the  upheavals  after  World  War  11. 
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Brown,  Hubert  L.  Black  and  Mennonite:  A Search  for 
Identity.  Herald  Press,  1976. 

A black  theologian  explains  why  he  has  chosen  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  the  Mennonites  and  why  they  must  accept  his. 

DeFehr,  William,  ed.  Harvest:  Anthology  of  Mennonite 
Writing  in  Canada.  D.  W.  Friesen  and  Sons,  1974. 

Driver,  John,  Community  and  Commitment.  Herald  Press, 
1976.  How  to  discern  God’s  will  for  His  people  and  to  find 
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The  sounds  of  music 

You  say 

You  cannot  worship 
With  a sax  in  the  sanctuary. 

And  I ask. 

Are  the  pipes  of  the  organ 

More  angelic  than  the  reeds  of  the  winds? 

Is  the  trombone  slide 

More  devilish  than  the  string  glissando, 

Or  the  strum  of  guitar 

Less  sacred  than  the  hum  of  the  choir? 

Unbend,  worshiper,  sit  loose. 

Relax.  The  sound  of  the  sax 
May  set  the  service  free. 

Turn  a humdrum  ritual 
Into  a living  liturgy 

— Dorothy  Shank 


Hunger 
amid  surplus 

by  jon  jantzen 

“Big  wheat  crop  boosts  reserves,  ” “20  countries  on  hunger 
list.”  These  two  newspaper  headlines,  taken  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  within  the  space  of  two  weeks,  illustrate 
the  dilemma  we  face  in  grappling  with  the  world  food  situa- 
tion in  1977. 

Concerned  farmers  and  citizens  across  the  continent  justi- 
fiably ask,  “Why  must  world  hunger  continue  when  we  have 
produced  such  a surplus  of  grain?  Why  can’t  we  feed  the 
hungry?” 

During  the  world  food  shortage  of  1973-1975  we  were  told 
that  the  world’s  food  reserves  had  dropped  to  a 21-day  sup- 
ply, that  10,000  people  were  dying  of  starvation  every  week, 
and  that  460  million  of  the  world’s  four  billion  people  were 
chronically  malnourished.  North  American  farmers  re- 
sponded by  bringing  all  of  their  land  back  into  production  in 
an  effort  to  feed  the  world’s  hungry  and  to  rebuild  global 
food  reserves. 

The  result?  By  the  summer  of  1977  there  is  again  more 
grain  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  wheat  prices  have 
dropped  so  low  that  they  barely  pay  costs  of  production,  and 
still  we  hear  that  millions  of  people  are  hungry.  What  is 
wrong? 

Four  points  need  to  be  clarified  as  together  we  seek  a solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

1.  Yes,  there  is  hunger.  In  October  1977  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  listed  20 
countries  faced  with  “abnormal  food  shortages.”  These  in- 
cluded Afghanistan,  Angola,  Benin,  Cape  Verde,  Chad,  The 
Comores  Islands,  Ethiopia,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea-Bissau, 
Haiti,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Mauritania,  Mozambique,  Senegal, 
South  Yemen,  Togo,  Upper  Volta,  and  Vietnam. 

The  shortfall  of  grain  in  Laos  is  expected  to  range  between 
125  and  360  thousands  tons  in  the  coming  year,  and  in 
Vietnam  the  shortfall  will  likely  exceed  one  million  tons, 
reports  Vern  Preheim,  MCC  Secretary  for  Asia.  A tentative 
EAO  estimate  of  food  needs  in  the  Sahel  is  for  200,000  tons  of 
cereals  over  and  above  normal  imports. 

Although  widespread  famine  has  diminished  since  1974 
due  to  better  crops  in  most  countries,  chronic  malnutrition 
and  crippling  hunger  continue.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  chronically  hungry  continue  to  be  in  the 
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range  of  460  million  people,  nearly  one  out  of  every  eight 
persons  in  the  world. 

, 2.  Yes,  there  is  a surplus.  Although  drought  reduced 

harvests  in  some  parts  of  North  America  in  1977,  most  wheat 
and  corn  areas  produced  a bumper  crop.  Grain  elevators 
filled,  but  prices  dropped. 

The  United  States  surplus  of  wheat  on  hand  in  October 
1977  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
, 1.1  billion  bushels,  and  is  predicted  to  rise  to  1.3  billion 

bushels  by  summer  1978. 

Despite  the  fact  that  on-farm  grain  storage  has  increased 
dramatically  (1,418  storage  facility  loans  in  Kansas  from  June 
through  September  in  1977  compared  to  82  during  the  same 
months  in  1976),  grain  elevator  storage  in  Midwestern  states 
, is  nearing  a crisis  stage.  Soon  grain  elevators  will  have  to  start 
piling  grain  on  the  ground  again. 

The  grain  surplus  situation  is  caused  as  much  by  good 
harvests  around  the  world  as  by  all-out  production  in  North 
America.  Countries  such  as  India  and  Bangladesh  have  had 
bumper  crops  for  several  years  in  a row  and  require  less  of  our 
- grain.  For  this  we  should  be  thankful. 

Global  grain  stocks  were  up  to  186  million  tons  by 
November  3,  1977.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  20  percent  of 
annual  world  consumption,  or  a 70-day  supply.  The  United 
Nations  FAO  estimates  that  carry-over  stocks  of  17  to  18 
percent  of  annual  consumption  are  sufficient  to  ensure  short- 
, term  world  food  security.  Unless  placed  in  a workable 
international  grain  reserve  system,  however,  these  carry-over 
stocks  of  grain  are  liable  to  be  sold  on  world  markets  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  not  be  available  to  feed  needy  countries  in 
time  of  emergency. 

3.  What  is  the  connection?  Why  are  people  hungry  in  the 
midst  of  surplus?  In  order  for  people  to  be  fed,  two  conditions 
must  be  met — ample  production  and  equitable  distribution. 
For  the  short  term  there  is  enough  food  in  the  world.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  of  world  hunger  today  is  distribution. 

Economics:  the  poor  cannot  pay.  Large  supplies  of  grain 
do  not  automatically  feed  the  hungry.  Many  people  are  too 
poor  to  buy  food.  They  live  outside  the  economic  system.  The 
world’s  free  market  system  distributes  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand.  Supply  goes  to  where  de- 
mand is.  But  demand  is  not  the  same  as  need.  Hungry  people 
with  no  purchasing  power  do  not  create  economic  demand 
and  thus  are  not  allocated  enough  of  the  supply. 

In  North  America  where  the  greatest  surpluses  of  grain 
■*  exist  there  are  approximately  14  million  people  chronically 
hungry.  This  is  7 percent  of  our  population,  not  much  less 
than  the  eleven  percent  of  the  world’s  population  that  is 
chronically  hungry.  If  our  surpluses  do  not  even  feed  our  own 
hungry  people,  how  can  they  feed  the  world’s  hungry? 

Politics  hamper  distribution.  Moving  food  from  where  it  is 
* produced  to  where  people  are  hungry  involves  the  work  of 
governments.  Political  questions  and  special  interest  groups 
have  interfered  with  the  establishment  of  the  international 
grain  reserves  system  called  for  by  the  1974  World  Food 


Conference  in  Rome,  which  would  stabilize  prices  and  make 
food  available  to  poor  nations  in  times  of  emergency.  A 
recent  vote  in  Congress  prevents  U.S.  aid  from  being  sent  to 
six  countries  including  Laos  and  Vietnam,  both  of  which  are 
in  dire  need  of  food  assistance  this  year. 

North  American  surpluses  are  sometimes  inappropriate. 
Most  of  our  North  American  surplus  is  in  wheat  and  corn, 
grains  that  are  foreign  to  much  of  the  world.  In  the  drought- 
stricken  countries  of  Africa  the  need  is  for  sorghum  and 
millet;  in  Asia,  the  need  is  for  rice. 

Continually  shipping  free  wheat  into  a country  that 
doesn’t  grow  wheat  can  make  a hungry  population  de- 
pendent on  a foreign  grain  source,  causing  hardship  when  the 
flow  of  grain  is  interrupted.  Where  Third  World  farmers  are 
being  encouraged  to  grow  wheat,  shipments  of  free  wheat 
can  depress  prices  and  force  these  farmers  out  of  business. 

Drought  in  Upper  Volta  this  year  threatens  that  country 
with  a food  crisis.  But  the  country  does  not  possess  adequate 
milling  facilities  for  wheat,  and  the  people  outside  the  cities 
do  not  know  how  to  use  wheat  flour.  The  need  is  for  sorghum 
and  millet.  In  responding  to  the  need,  the  Upper  Voltan 
churches  first  tried  to  buy  surplus  sorghum  in  neighboring 
Mali,  but  the  Mali  government  could  not  sell.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  current  effort  in  Upper  Volta  is  to 
purchase  and  store  local  grain  at  harvesttime  and  release  it 
later  when  grain  is  too  expensive  for  the  poor. 

Food  production  is  cyclical.  Three  years  of  good  harvest 
around  the  world  have  created  a surplus,  but  the  threat  of 
famine  continues.  Experts  forewarn  us  of  long-term  climatic 
changes  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  grow  food.  This 
year’s  Soviet  wheat  crop  is  down  30  million  tons  from  last 
year’s  bumper  harvest,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  again  buying 
heavily  on  the  world’s  grain  market.  We  must  store  an  ade- 
quate reserve  out  of  our  present  surplus  to  be  prepared  for 
years  of  scarcity  which  are  sure  to  follow. 

4.  What  .is  the  solution?  People  stay  hungry  because  they 
stay  poor.  Food  handouts  do  not  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty.  Poverty  can  be  solved  through  a process  of  overall 
development  by  which  people  are  given  access  to  resources 
such  as  land,  income,  and  technology  by  which  they  can  help 
themselves.  The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  believes  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  relief  is  the  appropriate  form  of 
assistance,  but  that  our  primary  efforts  must  be  devoted  to 
long-term  rural  community  development.  Other  actions 
called  for  in  MCC’s  1974  Hillsboro  resolution  are  to  commit 
ourselves  to  simpler  living,  to  reduce  our  consumption  of 
limited  resources,  to  train  ourselves  for  overseas  service,  and 
to  become  involved  in  political  action  on  behalf  of  the  world  s 
hungry.  Where  political  factors  hamper  the  distribution  of 
food  to  needy  people,  part  of  the  solution  is  for  Christian 
people  to  influence  public  policy  through  their  governments. 

God  calls  us  to  faithful  stewardship  of  the  resources  He  has 
given  us.  We  need  to  be  prudent  in  our  use  of  the  land  and 
wise  in  handling  our  current  surpluses.  We  should  remember 
that  Joseph,  in  Egypt,  stored  grain  for  seven  years  in  a row 
before  the  wisdom  of  his  grain  reserve  plan  became  evident.^ 
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EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE, 

INC.,  is  commemorating  its  60th  anni- 
versary during  the  1 977-78  school  year. 

God  and  His  people  have  worked  in  mar- 
velous and  mysterious  ways  since  Octo- 
ber, 1917  when  EMC's  forerunner.  Eastern 
Mennonite  School,  marked  its  formal  open- 
ing in  Assembly  Park  (now  Park  View)  with 
six  students  and  J.  B.  Smith,  the  first  presi- 
dent. 

As  church  leaders  felt  young  people  needed 
a broader  education,  additional  liberal  arts 
courses  were  added.  EMS  became  a junior 
college  in  1930,  then  a teacher  training 
school  two  years  later.  It  received  state 
accreditation  as  a senior  college  in  1947 
and  the  name  changed  to  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  Regional  accreditation  came 
in  1959.  A graduate  program  in  theological 
studies  emerged  in  1960,  and  today  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary  offers  the  M.Div. 
and  B.D.  degree,  a two-year  master  of  arts 
in  religion  program  and  a one-year  "certi- 
ficate of  biblical  studies." 

A record-breaking  1,065  full-  and  part-time 
students  are  enrolled  at  the  college  and 
more  than  90  students  are  taking  courses 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School's  enrollment  is 
higher  than  the  school's  capacity  of  280, 


with  a waiting  list.  The  growth  of  the 
campus  and  increase  of  facilities  is  matched 
by  a strong  faculty  with  a broad  back- 
ground of  training  and  experience. 

€AST€RH 
M€NNONIT€ 
COLL€G€,lnc. 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 
1917-18  1977-78 

"Thy  Word  is  Truth" 


EMC's  8,000  alumni  exhibit  strong  interest 
in  service  vocations.  An  analysis  of  alumni 
over  the  past  ten  years  shows  many  in- 
volved in  teaching,  medicine,  nursing,  law, 
social  work,  etc.,  with  around  20  percent 
involved  in  the  mission  and  service  pro- 
gram of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  all  missionaries  serving  with  Mennonite 
agencies,  nearly  half  attended  EMC. 

All  this  gives  the  EMC  community  just 
cause  for  celebration.  During  1977-78, 
special  projects  and  programs  are  planned 
on  the  theme,  "EMC  at  60:  Reflecting, 
Equipping,  Projecting."  Several  priorities 
facing  the  college  as  we  anticipate  the 
future  and  ways  EMC  is  meeting  the 
church's  needs  in  higher  education  will  be 
highlighted  in  upcoming  Gospel  Herald 
messages  this  winter  and  spring. 


Hear,  hear! 

¥ 

Can  God  do  what  the  draft  did?  On  Nov.  10,  11,  Men- 
nonites  met  in  Kansas  City  to  discuss  together  how  God 
would  have  us  respond  if  a draft  were  reenacted  or  if  a na- 
tional service  program  were  initiated.  (See  Gospel  Herald 
news.  Dee.  6). 

4 1 wrote  a paper  for  that  conference  describing  the 

churches’  response  to  the  draft  between  1951  and  1973. 
Others  reflected  on  how  the  absence  of  the  draft  has  affected 
Mennonite  service  programs. 

Those  years  1951  to  1973  were  exciting  times  for  the 
ehurch.  More  than  12,000  young  people  in  Voluntary  Service 

, and  1-W  programs  served  all  over  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world.  Many  churehes  were  planted.  Young 
people  learned  new  jobs.  Programs  were  started  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  inner  cities,  the  needs  of  mentally  retarded  and 
developmentally  disabled  persons,  and  hunger  and  poverty 
needs  around  the  world. 

< At  the  peak  of  the  draft  there  were  346  Mennonite  Church 
persons  in  VS  and  294  serving  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Now  there  are  208  in  VS  and  240  in  MCC.  The  needs 
are  even  greater  today. 

Somehow  the  church  must  respond  to  God’s  call  to  peace 
and  servanthood  in  better  ways  than  we  have  in  the  recent 
past.  To  grow  and  stay  alive,  a faith  eommitment  must  have 
speeific  actions  and  symbols.  There  must  be  ways  to  in- 
carnate, celebrate,  renew,  and  remind  ourselves  of  our  faith. 
The  serviee  programs  of  the  Mennonite  Church  provide  that 
opportunity.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  in  service 
is  only  one  symbol  of  a deeper  problem. 

How  can  we  give  the  gospel  of  peace  the  urgency  it  re- 
quires? Here  are  some  proposals. 

1.  Christian  peace  registration.  Every  young  man  and 
woman  should  be  ehallenged  to  register  his  or  her  commit- 
ment to  peaee  at  age  18.  This  should  include  preparation  of  a 
written  peace  testimony,  an  interview  with  a pastor  or  other 
adult  to  discuss  the  issues  raised  in  the  written  testimony,  and 
participation  in  peacemaking  workshops.  The  statements 

’ should  be  filed  in  a churchwide  offiee  for  use  if  persons  are 
drafted  in  the  future. 

2.  Voluntary  Service.  Every  young  person  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  should  be  supported  by  his  or  her  family  and 
congregation  in  a Voluntary  Service  experience.  Participation 
in  VS  should  be  expected  just  as  regular  church  attendance  is 

‘ now.  Leaders  in  the  church  should  promote  VS  and  MCC 
service. 

3.  Tithe  of  time.  Every  church  member  should  give  1/10 
of  their  time  in  serviee  which  meets  human  need.  This  might 
include  taking  one  year  every  ten  in  a VS  assignment  away 
from  home  as  well  as  giving  regular  time  each  week.  This 

' service  would  be  eommissioned  by  and  reported  to  the 
member’s  congregation. 

Doing  these  things  is  not  all  that  our  commitment  to 
servanthood  requires.  The  servant  lifestyle  must  be  reflected 


in  every  decision  and  action  of  our  lives.  Hut  these  specific  ac- 
tions will  help  incarnate,  celebrate,  and  symbolize  our  dis- 
cipleship  and  will  help  renew  our  commitment  to  the  gospel 
of  peace. 

In  the  Old  Testament  God  allowed  pressure  from  neigh- 
boring nations  to  call  His  people  to  obedience.  Will  He  again 
need  to  use  a war-related  draft  to  get  through  to  .Men- 
nonites?— John  W.  Eby,  seeretary  for  Relief  and  Service, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Prophets  not  without  honor.  I am  not  a Mennonite, 
though  I do  read  Gospel  Herald  faithfully.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a great  spirituality  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
people. 

I say  this  because  I believe  God  many  times  speaks  to  me 
through  Mennonite  “prophets.  ” Mostly  about  materialism.  I 
have  read  about  people  giving  up  cars  or  insurance  and  I take 
this  as  a warning  not  to  get  too  much  wrapped  up  in  worldly 
things. 

I don’t  see  cars  or  insurance  as  sinful  objects.  At  least,  not 
when  they  are  evidently  God’s  blessing.  1 do,  however,  honor 
fellow  Christians  as  prophets  and  I believe  their  actions  are  a 
testimony  from  God,  to  be  considered. 

To  many,  a man  canceling  his  insurance,  may  appear  silly. 
To  paraphrase  James  loosely  we  could  say,  “Show  me  your 
faith  without  insuranee,  and  1 11  show  you  my  faith  paying  for 
my  insurance.  ’ But  as  brothers,  we  should  add:  “He  who 
buys  insurance  for  his  family  does  so  for  the  Lord,  and  he 
who  refrains  from  insurance,  refrains  for  the  Lord.” 

Some  things  we  do  may  appear  silly,  but  like  Noah’s  ark, 
they  may  be  our  own  prophetic  testimony. 

Remember  David  s wife,  Michal?  (2  Sam.  6:13-16).  Re- 
member how  repulsed  she  was  when  she  saw  him  dancing 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  his  ephod?  1 can  imagine  a 
big,  strong  warrior  dancing  around  and  looking  rather  silly! 

A grown  man  trading  his  Chevy  in  for  a Sehwinn  is  silly, 
too.  But  what  do  I know  of  wisdom?  I would  have  danced 
even  more  wildly  had  God  appeared  to  me,  as  to  Hosea,  and 
told  me  to  take  a wife  out  of  harlotry  and  name  my  second 
son  “Not  my  people. 

We  talk  today  of  reality:  facing  it!  What  would  you  have 
done  when  the  man  named  Agabus  bound  himself  with 
Paul’s  belt  in  Acts  21:10,  11?  I would’ve  recommended  a 
good  analyst. 

I’m  a rational  man.  I have  never  wrapped  myself  in 
another  man  s belt.  I avoid  harlots  and  I don’t  even  own  a 
single  ephod.  But  neither  do  I condemn  people  who  have 
done  such  things  and  by  so  doing  given  me  a better  glimpse 
of  God’s  mysteries. 

I feel  we  ought  not  belittle  our  brethren  for  what  they  buy 
or  dress  in,  do,  or  deny  themselves.  What  they  do  in  their 
love  and  zeal  for  the  Lord  may  be  their  prophetic  mission 
from  the  Lord  to  an  area  of  need  in  me,  and  maybe  you. 

The  Mennonies  I have  met  are  truly  “prophets  not  without 
honor  ” and  deserve  respect  from  all. — Joshua  Myers,  Norris, 
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church  news 

Black  Council  focuses 
on  urban  ministries 


The  central  issue  for  many  at  the  Black 
Council  meeting  at  College  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  28  and  29,  1977, 
was  to  develop  and  strengthen  black  Men- 
nonite identity  among  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. Parallel  to  this  was  a desire  to  foster 
interracial  understanding  and  acceptance  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  large. 

Hubert  Brown,  chairperson  of  the  Black 
Council,  and  Dwight  McFadden,  associate 
general  secretary  for  the  Mennonite 
Church,  skillfully  guided  the  discussion  and 
decision-making  process.  A major  event 
planned  was  the  Annual  Black  Caucus  As- 
sembly to  meet  July  13-16  at  Eastern 
College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

The  purpose  of  the  Assembly  is  to  provide 
a setting  for  black  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  to  fellowship,  discuss  com- 
mon issues,  and  experience  a time  of  cele- 
bration and  worship.  The  theme  for  this 
Assembly  will  be  “A  New  Day  in  Urban 
Ministries:  Christian  Education.  ” 

This  theme  represents  in  part  a growing 
sense  of  need  for  Sunday  school  curriculum 
especially  suited  for  the  inner-city  Men- 
nonite churches.  Following  this  Assembly,  a 
major  consultation  is  being  planned  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  and  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
in  consultation  with  the  Black  Council  for 
the  fall  of  1978  to  explore  the  unique  needs 
of  inner-city  Mennonite  churches  for  Chris- 
tian education  curriculum. 

The  Black  Council  also  recommended 
various  people  to  serve  on  the  Editorial 
Council  for  Youth  and  Adult  Foundation 
Series  and  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  council  that  a qualified  staff 
person  should  be  hired  by  the  MPH  and 
MBCM  to  help  develop  suitable  literature 
and  counsel  the  approximately  45  black 
churches  in  their  educational  needs.  A rec- 
ommendation of  this  nature  will  be  brought 
to  the  respective  Boards. 

Several  agenda  items  dealt  with  ways 
interracial  understanding  can  be  increased 
in  the  larger  Mennonite  Church.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  was  en- 
couraged to  develop  a well-planned  cross- 
cultural  youth  convention  for  1978.  Christ- 
mas vacation  was  thought  to  be  a suitable 


time  for  such  an  event.  An  emerging  need 
among  inner-city  communities  is  to  develop 
new  peacemaking  strategies  in  the  midst  of 
an  ever-increasing  violent  society.  To  meet 
this  need  the  council  supported  a proposed 
peace  workshop  for  black  college  students  in 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  Because 
many  of  the  black  churches  are  in  the  inner 
city  and  urban  areas,  they  can  contribute 
their  insights  and  practices  on  peace  issues 
to  the  larger  Mennonite  constituency. 

An  item  of  vital  importance  to  the  Black 
Council  was  the  churchwide  emphasis  on 
urban  concerns  which  emerged  from 
Assembly  77  at  Estes  Park.  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  reported  a proposal  to  invite  all 
conferences  to  participate  in  a coordinated 
thrust  to  become  acquainted  with  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  urban  concerns  ministries. 
Some  members  of  the  Black  Council  ques- 
tioned whether  conferences  have  the  trained 
personnel  needed  for  a significant  involve- 
ment in  urban  settings.  Another  felt  that  the 
word  “concerns  ” casts  a negative  glow  over 
the  project.  In  spite  of  this,  the  council  en- 
couraged Kauffmann  to  proceed  with  imple- 
menting the  urban  concerns  program. 

Crucial  to  good  committee  work  are 
skilled  and  committed  people.  The  council 
members  are  both  of  these.  They  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  U.S.  from  places  like  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago.  The  Black  Council  met  at  College 
Hill  Mennonite  Church  at  the  invitation  of 
the  congregation  extended  to  them  at  As- 
sembly 77.  This  congregation  is  part  of  the 
Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  and 
throughout  the  council  meeting  local  pas- 
tors and  conference  leaders  participated  as 
observers.  These  included  Martin  Lehman, 
David  Kniss,  Ken  Nauman,  George  Stoltz- 
foos,  pastor  of  College  Hill  Church,  and 
Paul  Yoder,  Convention  Moderator. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  28,  a plenary 
session  involving  the  membership  of  three 
interracial  churches — College  Hill,  New- 
town Gospel  Chapel  of  Sarasota,  and  First 
Mennonite  of  St.  Petersburg — heard  Leroy 
Bechler  lecture  on  church  growth.  In  this 
way,  the  Black  Council  combined  commit- 
tee deliberation  and  congregational  resourc- 
ing.— Laurence  Martin 


Extension  work 
with  Filipinos  begins 

“The  most  pressing 
problem  for  farmers  is 
credit,”  emphasized 
Pastor  Paraon  of  the 
Philippine  Mennonite 
Church.  “Without  ’ 
collateral,  farmers 
cannot  get  loans  and 
therefore  must  go  to 
rural  money  lenders 
whose  interest  rates 
may  reach  as  high  as 
100  percent  per  crop- 
ping season.” 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  60  Mennonite 
families  on  the  Philippine  island  of  Mindoro 
are  farmers,  and  less  than  half  of  them  own 
their  own  land. 

Working  under  the  supervision  of  Pastor 
Paraon,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  David  Lutz  will  seek  to  help  these 
farm  families  make  good  use  of  available 
physical  and  financial  resources.  He  will  also 
work  with  them  on  crop  and  animal  produc- 
tion problems,  often  resulting  from  a lack  of 
information  on  improved  practices. 

Besides  rice,  coconuts  and  corn  are  im- 
portant crops  in  these  eastern  coastal 
villages.  Ducks  or  a few  pigs  may  be  kept  by 
farmers  to  supplement  their  incomes. 

Mindoro  Island  is  immediately  southwest 
of  the  main  Philippine  island  of  Luzon,  with 
the  project  area  located  eight  hours  by  bus 
and  boat  from  the  capital  city  of  Manila.  Be- 
cause population  pressures  are  less  obvious 
there,  the  area  has  not  been  a priority  for  na- 
tional development  programs. 

Four  Mennonite  congregations  are  lo-  ^ 
cated  there,  and  Pastor  Paraon  is  the  area 
coordinator  for  church  growth  and  service 
activities. 

If  qualified  people  are  available,  other 
assignments  may  be  made  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Philippines  where  the  centuries- 
old  Muslim-Christian  conflict  is  a prob- 
lem.— Gene  Stoltzfus,  MCC  Philippines 

Thrift  shops  encourage 
working  together 

Thrift  shops  indicate  that  Mennonites  are 
working  together  in  a way  that  defies  de- 
nominational lines,  concludes  Joyce  Bratton 
after  three  months  of  study  and  on-site 
observations. 

For  example,  in  Weatherford,  Okla.,  11 
congregations  representing  five  Mennonite 
conferences  work  together  in  running  a 
thrift  shop.  “If  anyone  can  top  that  I’ll  be 
glad  to  stand  corrected!”  Bratton  says. 

Bratton  indicates  that  the  Weatherford 
example  is  typical  of  a happening  that  is 
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growing.  Canada  especially  exhibits  much 
cross-lines  cooperation  in  the  operation  and 
support  of  thrift  stores. 

Thrift  shops  began  in  1972  in  Altona, 
Man.,  as  a way  to  convert  good-quality  used 
items  and  materials  into  cash  to  support 
MCC’s  changing  material  aid  needs. 

Today  there  are  known  to  be  27  stores  in 
Canada  and  14  in  the  U.S.  Because  of  their 
somewhat  loose  affiliation  and  the  rapidly 
growing  number,  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
what  the  total  number  at  a given  time  is. 
Since  mid-November  alone  four  shops  have 
opened  in  the  U.S. 

Bratton  was  pulling  together  her  observa- 
tions in  early  January  after  three  months  of 
grass-roots  involvement  in  four  Western 
Canadian  provinces  and  Midwestern  and 
Eastern  U.S.  Projected  plans  will  take  her  to 
New  York  state  in  January,  the  Western 
coast  of  the  U.S.  in  February,  and  to  Illinois 
and  Indiana  in  March. 

Her  assignment  has  been  an  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  happening  at  the  congrega- 
tional level  regarding  material  aid  sup- 
porters and  to  encourage  groups  involved  in 
thrift  shops  as  well  as  to  provide  communi- 
cation between  shops  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  isolated  from  one  another. 

“I  give  them  a word  of  encouragement 
and  tell  what  I ve  been  learning,  ” said  Brat- 
ton. “I  share  information  about  the  opera- 
tion of  other  thrift  stores,  the  amount  of 
money  being  generated,  and  what  it’s  being 
used  for.” 

Could  Bratton  indicate  anything  about 
the  nature  of  the  material  aid  supporters  and 
thrift  shop  volunteers?  There  are  lots  of 
older  women  and  retired  couples,  she  con- 
cluded. Sewing  circles  that  have  been  oper- 
ating for  many  years  are  still  going  strong. 
The  managers  of  the  thrift  shops,  however, 
seem  to  be  mainly  family  women  who  do 
not  have  young  children.  Many  men  are  also 
helping,  especially  men  of  retirement  age. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  and  innovating 
things  sewing  circles  are  doing  is  to  re- 
recycle materials.  “People  seem  never  to  run 
out  of  ideas,”  said  Bratton.  They  take  small 
pieces  of  jewelry  add  plastic  flowers  and  dis- 
mantle them,  making  pictures  and  salable 
artistic  items  which  are  then  returned  to  a 
thrift  shop  for  resale. 

Other  rerecycled  items  made  out  of  coat 
linings,  old  velvet  scraps,  and  dresses  that 
don’t  sell  are  pillows,  pillow  tops,  rugs, 
children’s  clothing,  doll  clothing,  and 
stuffed  animals.  Polyesters,  or  fortrels  as 
they  are  called  in  Canada,  are  cut  into 
squares  and  picked  up  for  home  or  sewing 
circle  quilt  assembly. 

“Thrift  shops  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
low-income  people  and  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  more  simply,”  emphasized  Brat- 
ton. This  she  sees  as  very  important.  “The 
thrift  shop  should  serve  the  community  first 
of  all,  ” she  said. 

Other  important  uses  to  which  the  thrift 


shops  are  putting  themselves  include  turn- 
ing good-quality  items,  both  new  and  used, 
into  cash  for  MCC  and  giving  creative  and 
industrious  people  an  outlet  to  .serve  their 
church  and  fellow  persons.  Thrift  shops  also 
provide  a sales  outlet  for  MCC  Self-Help 
crafts. 

Bratton  noted  that  the  consumer  makes  it 
possible.  “The  consumers  are  also  impor- 
tant, ” she  said.  “1  don’t  want  to  overlook 
them.” 

In  days  gone  by,  thrift  shops  (not  the  ones 
being  spoken  of  here)  have  sometimes  been 
accused  of  having  shabby  appearances.  Are 
Mennonite  thrift  shops  maintaining  a pre- 


Jan  Gley Steen 

Gleysteen  urges  prairie 
people  to  integrate  faith 
and  lifestyle 

People  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  will 
long  remember  Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  for  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  for  the 
sense  of  humor  with  which  he  presented 
their  story.  Jan  captivated  audiences  with 
stories,  both  tragic  and  comical,  from  our 
Anabaptist  past. 

Gleysteen  visited  as  many  as  thirty  con- 
gregations and  institutions  in  his  recent  tour 
of  these  two  prairie  provinces.  Along  the 
way  he  had  opportunity  to  meet  with  small 
groups  in  homes  and  over  sack  lunches,  at 
camp  retreats  and  in  classrooms,  during  his 
2y2-week  itinerary  which  was  planned  and 
coordinated  by  Lawrence  Klippenstein,  ar- 
chivist, and  Terry  Burkhalter,  camp  coordi- 
nator for  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Manitoba. 

One  of  Jan’s  goals  for  this  tour  was  to 
stimulate  discussion  on  how  Anabaptist  his- 


sentable  image?  Bratton  admits  to  having 
met  some  skepticism  on  this  point,  mristly 
from  people  not  directly  involved.  But  she 
has  personally  found  that  “Mennonites  are  a 
caring  people.  They  care  about  their  gifts 
and  about  appearances.  They  care  enough 
to  make  a shop  inviting.” 

Bratton,  who  spent  12  years  as  an  MCXJ 
administrative  assistant,  visits  and  shares 
with  two  categories  of  people — Mennonite 
women’s  service  groups  (mainly  sewing  cir- 
cles) and  thrift  store  volunteers.  The  latter 
she  meets  both  informally  on  the  job  and 
formally  in  gatherings  for  thrift  shop  update 
and  celebration. 


tory  and  theology  translate  into  faithfulness 
for  our  times.  Many  persons,  particularly  in 
the  40-to-50  age  bracket,  told  Gleysteen  that 
this  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard  their 
faith  story.  “Spiritual  aspects  of  Anabaptism 
seem  unknown  to  certain  age  brackets. 
Many  are  bothered  by  the  name  ‘Men- 
nonite’ because  they  don’t  know  what  it  is — 
and  no  one  is  telling  them  either,  ” 
Gleysteen  commented. 

Abe  Rempel,  pastor  of  North  Kildonan 
Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg,  expressed 
appreciation  for  Gleysteen’s  gifted  storytell- 
ing: “He  told  our  history  in  a kind  of  story 
so  that  people  who  are  turned  off  by  history 
could  still  be  with  the  story  as  it  was  told. 
The  most  significant  thing  for  me  was  that 
his  story  of  our  people  also  included  some- 
thing of  the  faith,  especially  the  emphasis 
upon  discipleship.” 

Participants  at  a weekend  retreat  at  Camp 
Assiniboia  developed  a new  awareness  of 
“the  faith  of  our  fathers”  through  Jan’s 
unique  slide  presentations.  David  and  Anne 
Winters,  participants  in  the  weekend 
retreat,  commented:  “Gleysteen’s  focus  in 
the  study  of  Mennonitism  is  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  body  of  belief  which  gives  meaning 
and  purpose  to  that  way  of  life.” 

In  his  address  to  more  than  500  Manitoba 
Sunday  school  teachers  in  their  annual 
conference  at  Winkler,  Gleysteen  said  that 
Christian  education  must  emphasize  discip- 
leship and  community,  as  well  as  individual 
conversion  experiences.  He  stressed  the 
need  to  say  to  our  children:  “We  are  walk- 
ing with  Jesus.  Come  walk  with  us.” 
Gleysteen  criticized  the  “packaged  mer- 
chandizing” of  Christianity  today  and 
asked,  “Are  we  still  building  on  the  one 
foundation,  or  are  we  living  in  a religious 
Disneyland?  ” 

Jan  readily  admitted  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  did  not  have  all  the  answers.  Many 
people  are  leaving  the  church  because  they 
have  lost  the  vision.  “People  become  disillu- 
sioned with  their  history  when  they  can’t  in- 
tegrate it  with  their  faith,  and  at  this  point 
they  begin  to  look  to  other  histories  for 
theological  meaning,  ” Gleysteen  said. 

Gleysteen  was  surprised  to  find  a dearth 
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of  Mennonite  groups  involved  in  radical 
lifestyles.  He  commented  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  Reba  Place  and  no  Koinonia 
Farm  providing  an  alternative  to  the 
dominant  lifestyle  of  “becoming  and  re- 
maining established.”  Gleysteen  defended 
the  radical  faith  of  the  Anabaptists  which 
motivated  them  to  dress  simply,  to  eat 
simply,  and  to  practice  mutual  aid  (without 
creating  an  insurance  company!).  He  de- 
fended the  eschatological  urgency  which 
motivated  them  to  testify  to  the  power  of 
the  Lord  in  spite  of  the  political  and  re- 
ligious pressures  of  their  day. — Irene 
Friesen  Petkau 

Parables  of  the  kingdom, 
MWC  study  guide  ready 


In  early  January  over  1,200  study  guides, 
Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  were  sent  to  Men- 
nonite pastors. 

Parables  of  the  Kingdom  is  an  unusual  Bi- 
ble study  guide  in  the  sense  that  contribu- 
tors to  the  commentary  part  of  the  study 
represent  31  nations.  Bible  notes  are  by 
Howard  Charles,  widely  known  Bible 
instructor  from  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  Pre- 
sidium authorized  Parables  of  the  Kingdom 
and  recommends  its  use  throughout  the 
world  during  Lent  1978  or  prior  to  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  Assembly,  July 
25-30,  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

It  will  have  ongoing  usefulness  in  con- 
gregational education.  Six  study  sessions  of 
at  least  one  hour  are  suggested.  Paul  N. 
Kraybill,  in  the  introduction  to  the  study 
writes,  “Such  a study  as  an  inter-Men- 
nonite,  intercultural,  and  international 
experience  will  provide  a new  awareness 
and  understanding.  ’ 

Parables  of  the  Kingdom  is  being 
published  in  at  least  six  languages.  A 


Spanish  edition  will  be  available  by  about 
Apr.  15. 

The  English  edition  is  now  available  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  or  Provident 
Bookstores. 

MMA  reorganizing 

In  response  to  an 
earlier  review  of  its 
mandate  by  church 
leaders,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  is  con- 
tinuing to  reorganize 
its  management  struc- 
ture. Dwight 

Stoltzfus,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  until  a 
new  president  is 
named,  said,  “MMA’s 
vision  of  servanthood 
for  the  church  will  continue.  The  changes 
being  made  are  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  that  service.  ” 

Harold  L.  Swartzendruber,  executive  of- 
ficer of  MMA  for  the  past  24  years,  resigned 
in  September  “to  allow  the  MMA  board  to 
freely  staff  for  the  new  organization.  ” 

Director  of  field  services  for  MMA  since 
1971,  Stoltzfus  began  the  interim  role  in 
December.  James  Kratz,  director  of  office 
services,  was  named  acting  vice-president. 

MMA’s  management  team  also  includes 
LaMar  Reichert,  director  of  mutual  aid  pro- 
grams; John  H.  Rudy,  director  of  financial 
services,  and  Larry  Welty,  director  of  ac- 
counting services. 

Applicants  for  the  MMA  presidency  are 
being  selected  by  an  11 -member  committee 
headed  by  William  Zuercher,  Harlan,  Ky., 
MMA  board  vice-chairman. 

MMA  Chairman  William  Dunn  said  the 
need  to  restructure  became  apparent  during 
an  MMA  mandate  review  in  Chicago  in 
November  1976.  Nearly  60  church  and 
conference  leaders  joined  MMA  board 
members  and  employees  for  the  review. 

Further  study  recommended  MMA  be 
reorganized  along  service  lines.  This  in- 
cludes redefining  the  management  posi- 
tions, with  the  new  president  to  be  in  close 
communication  with  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions to  learn  of  their  needs  for  MMA 
services.  He  also  is  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
MMA’s  role  and  services  to  the  various 
Mennonite  conferences  MMA  serves. 

Stoltzfus  noted  that  MMA  has  a growing 
list  of  congregationally  oriented  plans,  and 
wants  to  continue  helping  congregations 
promote  the  deacon  process.  “The  view  is 
toward  sharing  rather  than  the  narrower 
view  of  insuring,  ” he  said. 

MMA  serves  members  of  Mennonite, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  related 
groups  with  its  programs  and  services.  More 
than  50,000  members  currently  are  partici- 
pating. 


Lancaster  promotes 

church-to-church 

relationships 

Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference,  traveled  with  Eastern 
Mission  Board’s  overseas  secretary  Donald 
R.  Jacobs  to  visit  churches  in  Europe,  Dec.  5 
to  18. 

They  visited  France,  Luxembourg,  Swit- 
zerland, East  and  West  Germany,  Yu- 
goslavia, and  Israel. 

The  purpose  of  a church  and  a mission 
board  representative  traveling  together  was 
to  symbolize  the  different  roles  church  and 
mission  play  in  relating  to  overseas 
churches. 

In  making  this  distinction  Jacobs  said, 
“Mission  boards  are  established  to  do  a 
particular  job  for  the  churches  with  the 
backing  of  the  churches,  but  the  mission 
boards  are  not  the  same  as  churches.”  He 
points  out  that  sometimes  younger  churches 
have  mistakenly  seen  the  Boards  to  be  the 
church. 

Landis  said  it  is  important  for  the  leaders 
of  overseas  churches  to  have  contact  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  American 
churches.  As  a churchman  he  was  able  on 
this  trip  to  relate  to  other  church  leaders  on 
a fraternal  basis  rather  than  as  a person  who 
discusses  program  and  budgets,  which  is  the 
work  of  a mission  representative. 

Landis  was  impressed  by  the  new  leaders 
he  met  who  are  taking  responsibility  in  the 
churches.  “These  are  Spirit-filled  men  who 
are  leading  the  church  into  new  life;  they 
are  reaching  out  for  our  help  in  training 
more  leaders,”  he  said. 

Mennonite  churches  in  Luxembourg, 
France,  and  Germany  have  organized  their 
own  home  mission  boards  to  carry  on  minis- 
tries started  by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board 
some  20  years  ago.  “Bridges  have  been  built 
with  European  Mennonites;  we  both  need 
to  take  more  initiative  to  walk  across  them,  ” 
Landis  commented. 

The  overseas  department  of  Eastern 
Board  is  exploring  ways  to  further  the  Men- 
nonite presence  in  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Jacobs  pointed  out  that  such  a witness, 
to  be  authentic,  must  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  established  churches. 
“Missionaries  from  a church  outside  the 
country  can  sometimes  be  catalysts  for  new 
things  to  happen,”  he  said.  Landis  added 
that  the  church  in  Eastern  Europe  needs  the 
encouragement  of  a servant  church  which 
will  not  fall  into  political  polarization. 

To  facilitate  interchange  with  overseas 
churches  the  executive  committee  of  Lan- 
caster Conference  has  appointed  its  officers 
to  give  personal  attention  to  these  rela- 
tionships. Conference  moderator  David 
Thomas  has  been  appointed  for  Africa, 
secretary  Paul  G.  Landis  for  Latin  America 
and  Europe,  and  assistant  secretary  Howard 
Witmer  for  Asia. 


Dwight  Stoltzfus 
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Marta  and  Carlos  Escobar  and  daughter  Martita  from  Mexico  visited  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  and  spoke  to  the  staff  on  Dec.  19.  Marta  is  speaker  on  the  five-minute  daily 
radio  program,  De  Corazon  a Corazon.  Carlos,  Mexican  Mennonite  Church  delegate  to 
the  Spanish  Broadcast  Board,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Board  during  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico.  During  their  visit  to  the  States,  they  also  visited  congregations  and 
the  staff  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  (Souderton,  Pa.).  This  conference  supports 
the  radio  and  church-building  work  in  Mexico.  Marta  s program  for  women  is  heard  on 
17  stations  in  Mexico  and  47  stations  outside  the  country.  The  Escobars  are  active  in  the 
San  Juan  congregation  of  Mexico  City. 


Rockway  School  to  host  MCC  annual  meeting 


Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  will  host  the  1978  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Annual  Meeting  Jan.  26-28. 

A public  meeting  Thursday  evening  Jan. 
26  will  kick  off  the  main  sessions,  featuring 
Willard  Swartley,  Bible  department  chair- 
man of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  speak- 
ing on  “Justice,  a Biblical  Imperative,”  and 
John  Wieler  of  MCC  (Canada)  staff  with  a 
slide  presentation  of  his  December  trip  to 
cyclone  ravaged  Andhra  Pradesh  on  India’s 
east  coast.  Reconstruction  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  will  be  a major  1978  program 
aspect. 

During  the  business  sessions  all  day  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  morning,  representatives 
of  MCC’s  member  church  groups  will 
evaluate  the  past  year’s  activities  and  set  the 
course  for  1978  by  discussing,  modifying, 
and  approving  program  plans  and  budgets. 
To  allow  maximum  participation  by  all  the 
committee’s  34  members,  small-group  dis- 
cussions may  be  part  of  the  planning 
process.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  one  week 
after  the  MCC  (Canada)  annual  meeting  to 
further  facilitate  planning. 

A special  feature  will  be  the  Friday  eve- 
ning dinner  planned  in  honor  of  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  pf  Missions,  who  handed  his  MCC 
chairman’s  gavel  to  Newton  Gingrich  of 


Tavistock,  Ont.,  at  the  close  of  last  year’s  an- 
nual meeting  in  Metamora,  111.  The  dinner 
had  been  planned  for  the  1976  meeting  in 
Metamora,  but  was  postponed  when  a bliz- 
zard struck. 

With  Peter  J.  Dyck  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, the  dinner  will  feature  Robert 
Kreider,  former  MCC  member,  who  will 
trace  the  highlights  of  Bennett’s  time  as 
chairman  of  the  Board.  Bennett,  only  the 
third  chairman  in  MCC’s  57-year  history, 
was  preceded  by  P.  C.  Hiebert  and  C.  N. 
Hostetter. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  main 
sessions,  the  members  who  represent 
American  church  groups  will  meet  to  begin 
discussions  on  the  recommendation  pre- 
pared at  a joint  session  of  MCC  and  MCC 
(Canada)  executive  committees  calling  for  a 
consideration  of  a national  U.S.  structure  to 
handle  strictly  American  agenda. 

Since  such  a structure  would  need  to  be 
formed  by  the  American  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  groups  which  are  mem- 
bers of  MCC,  a meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  those  groups  to  the  full  MCC  board 
was  designated  the  logical  place  to  begin. 

Ontario-area  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  are  especially  invited  to  attend  the 
Thursday  evening  meeting  and  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  business  sessions. 


Pastors'  workshop 
to  center  in  worship 

Another  Annual  Pastors’  Workshop  con- 
venes at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  3.  The  theme  for 
this  year  is  “Sources  for  Renewal  in  Chris- 
tian Worship.” 

Beginning  on  Monday  noon  and  closing 
by  Friday  noon,  the  program  features  “Bib- 
lical Foundations  of  Worship  in  the  Belie- 
vers Church  by  Walter  Klaassen  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.; 
“Music  in  Worship”  by  Don  Hustad,  for- 
merly organist  for  Billy  Graham  campaigns 
and  now  professor  of  church  music  at 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  ‘Mennonite  Worship  and 
M usic/ Architecture  ” by  Orlando  Schmidt 
of  the  Associated  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 

Constant  and  Changeable  Elements  in 
Worship  by  James  F.  White,  professor  of 
Christian  worship  at  Perkins  School  of 
Theology,  Dallas,  Tex.,  a widely  read  author 
in  this  field.  Professor  White  will  also  deal 
with  the  theme  “Preaching  and  Worship.” 
Loretta  Yoder  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will 
lead  the  workshop  in  thinking  about  “The 
Use  of  Dramatic  Form  in  Worship.”  The 
workshop  will  also  feature  a number  of  pas- 
tors who  have  done  special  studies  on  Men- 
nonite worship,  such  as  Ron  Krehbiel  of 
Goessel,  Kan.,  as  well  as  others. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  house 
church  experiences  as  well  as  to  the  charis- 
matics.  Several  members  of  the  AMBS  fac- 
ulties, including  Howard  H.  Charles,  Mil- 
lard Lind,  and  Paul  M.  Miller,  will  share  in 
Bible  studies  or  in  other  ways. 

JELAM  network  sets 
broadcasting  plans 

observing  30  years  of  Spanish  broadcasting 
and  planning  for  the  year  and  years  ahead 
occupied  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
JELAM,  the  Mennonite  Board  for  Spanish 
broadcasting.  The  group  met  in  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico,  in  early  December. 

The  Board  appointed  Pastor  Dan  Nuesch 
of  Argentina  and  Pastor  Nering  Huete  of 
Honduras  to  share  equally  in  preparing 
messages  for  Luz  y Verdad,  with  Dan  serv- 
ing as  speaker  for  all  the  programs.  Ar- 
mando Hernandez,  executive  director  of 
JELAM,  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
production  of  the  program  and  the  follow- 
up from  the  central  office  in  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Caonabo  Reyes,  pastor  of  First  Latin 
Mennonite  Church  of  Washington,  D.C., 
was  elected  president  of  JELAM  and  Carlos 
Escobar  of  Mexico,  secretary.  Victor  Vargas, 
pastor  and  conference  secretary  in  Costa 
Rica,  continues  as  vice-president. 

The  group,  which  represents  ten  con- 
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ferences  in  Latin  America,  approved  a 
budget  of  $135,500 — 85  percent  of  which  is 
subsidized  through  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

During  the  next  year  JELAM  will  work  at 
duplication  and  distribution  of  a new  set  of 
TV  spots,  expanding  placements  for  youth 
radio  programs  for  a six-month  period, 
production  and  distribution  of  a radio  series 
for  release  during  Passion  Week,  regional 
media  training  seminars  in  cooperation  with 
local  conferences,  publication  of  a second 
booklet  of  Comentando  radio  talks,  and  a 
cassette  distribution  ministry  of  radio  pro- 
grams, lectures,  and  special  studies. 

Meetinghouse 
architecture  to  be  studied 

During  the  weekend  of  Feb.  24-26 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  offers 
a seminar  on  meetinghouse  architecture. 

Titled  From  Caves  to  Cathedrals,  the 
seminar  is  planned  specifically  to  aid 
persons  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  a 
building  proposal  to  the  congregation. 
However,  the  weekend  is  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  discussing  the  theological 
aspects,  as  well  as  the  concerns  of  simplicity, 
stewardship,  ecology,  and  the  like,  related  to 
building,  maintaining,  or  remodeling  a 
meetinghouse. 

Resource  persons  for  the  event  are:  Ar- 
nold W.  Cressman,  program  director  of 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center; 
LeRoy  S.  Troyer,  a Mennonite  architect 
from  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  and  Jan  Gleysteen, 
who  is  doing  a study  on  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouses under  the  direction  of  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Persons  interested  in  participating  in  the 
weekend  should  contact  Laurelville  Men- 


nonite Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mount 
Pleasant,  PA  15666.  Congregations  which 
have  recently  built  or  remodeled  are  en- 
couraged to  send  a person  to  share  their 
experiences  in  profitable  ways  with  the 
others  present. 

Glimpses  from  the  lives 
of  overseas  workers 

Missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  share  excerpts  of 
recent  being  and  doing: 

From  Puerto  Rico  Susan  and  Frank  Far- 
row and  family  reported  the  early  months  of 
a year  of  culture  and  language  study  “to  dis- 
cover the  spiritual  gifts  the  Lord  has  for  us.” 
Frank  works  as  recording  engineer  for 
JELAM,  the  Spanish  radio  outreach  and 
participates  in  the  ministry  of  Cayey  Men- 
nonite Church.  Susan  takes  language  study 
twice  weekly  and  manages  the  home  in  a 
new  culture.  No  yard  space  for  the  Farrow’s 
two  preschool-age  sons,  David  and  Daniel, 
has  been  a disadvantage. 

In  Formosa,  Argentina,  Dennis  Byler  ac- 
companied Willis  Horst,  Arsenio  Burges  (a 
Toba  evangelist),  and  two  Toba  pastors 
from  the  Villa  Rosario  section  of  Formosa, 
on  a visit  to  three  Toba  congregations.  A di- 
vision had  occurred.  A Brazilian  worker  had 
given  Toba  leaders  some  clothing  and  re- 
baptized them.  He  offered  economic  ben- 
efits to  help  get  a new  group  started.  As  the 
rest  of  the  promised  benefits  were  slow  in 
coming,  there  was  some  disposition  for 
returning  to  the  Iglesia  Evangelica  Unida, 
Dennis  said.  “That  evening  there  was  a 
church  meeting  with  much  joy.  Joy  means 
that  there  is  much  singing — and  doing  it 
loudly,  much  praying — and  doing  it  loudly, 
and  dancing  and  moaning  out  in  heavy 
breathing.  The  meeting  began  at  roughly 


May  we  employ  you  as  a health  benefit? 

Workers  in  physical  care  centers,  mental  health  centers,  and  spiritual  care 
centers  (congregations),  are  drawn  into  concert  to  ministerwholenessto 
persons.  Jesus’  healing  formed  part  of  a larger  healing,  healing  in  Christ 
Himself.  As  part  of  the  ministry  of  wholeness  you  will  help  persons  to  be 
freed  to  think  new  thoughts,  to  respect  their  bodies  as  never  before,  to 
transcend  their  present  being,  to  know  that  somebody  cares.  The  church 
invites  you  to  extend  wholeness  through  its  health  care  institutions. 

Health  is  contagious — pass  it  on! 

Write  to  Maynard  Kurtz 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 


nine  o’clock,  and  with  songs,  prayers,  and 
the  five  or  six  preachers,  ended  at  about  1:30 
a.m.  Other  meetings  followed,  with  even 
more  joy. 

“One  brother  said  he  felt  great  sadness  on 
account  of  the  brothers  who  had  turned 
away,  and  wanted  to  forgive  them.  There 
were  many  signs  of  assent  while  he  was  talk- 
ing. Brother  Arsenio  suggested  we  pray.  ” 

Lois  and  Glenn  Musselman  have  served 
for  two  years  in  Curitiba,  Brazil.  Glenn 
taught  part  time  at  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  Institute,  giving  classes  in  evangelism, 
devotional  life,  and  the  Christian  home.  The 
Musselmans  are  working  in  evangelism  in 
the  suburb  of  Pinheirinho  and  assist  the 
churches  of  Vila  Xaxim  and  Vila  Lindoia 
through  Bible  extension  classes  and  choir 
leading.  Lois  gives  organ  instruction  to  one 
pastor’s  wife  and  leads  two  cell  groups  of 
women  who  meet  for  Bible  study,  spiritual 
renewal,  and  training  in  evangelism  for  per- 
sonal witnessing.  Two  of  the  Musselman  s 
five  daughters  are  at  home. 

From  Brazil:  “This  has  been  a good  year 
for  the  bookstores  in  Brasilia  and  Taguat- 
inga,  ” manager  Otis  Hochstetler  reported. 
Sales  increased,  loans  were  paid  off,  and  the 
stock  has  gradually  been  increased  to  better 
serve  the  evangelical  community.  During 
the  past  number  of  months  Betty’s  parents, 
Milton  and  Esther  Falb,  of  Orrville,  Ohio, 
are  helping  to  make  improvements  in  fix- 
tures and  installations  in  the  stores. 

In  March  the  Hochstetlers  started  a Sun- 
day school  in  a home  in  Taguatinga. 
“Probably  our  greatest  frustration  is  the  lack 
of  time  to  do  more  visitation  and  follow-up 
contacts  with  people  in  the  community  or  a 
bit  farther  away  who  are  potential  par- 
ticipants. Our  one  big  hope  for  1978  is  for 
the  Taguatinga  church — that  we  may  be- 
come a body  of  Christians  committed  to  His 
task.” 
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In  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  Karen  and  Wen- 
dell Amstutz  serve  as  overseas  mission 
associates,  operating  a farm  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  earlier  served  as  MCC 
development  workers.  In  addition  to  a new 
well  with  a hand  pump  they  had  gotten  a 
roof  on  their  new  cabin,  but  the  walls  were 
yet  to  be  mudded. 

Lois  and  Glenn  Musselman  expressed  a 
common  theme  for  the  overseas  workers: 
“During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  receive 
your  letters,  sharing  news  of  your  families 
and  of  your  faith  walk  with  our  Lord.”  For 
an  overseas  missionary  address  directory  and 
overseas  handbook  write  Willard  Roth,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


mennoscope 

Camp  Amigo  is  sponsoring  a “Farmers’ 
Day  ” on  March  7,  to  be  followed  by  a Busi- 
nessmen’s Seminar,  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  2.  The 
first  camp,  as  title  indicates,  is  designed 
especially  for  the  needs  of  farmers.  David 
Augsburger,  of  the  Associated  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart,  and  Bill  Mason,  of  Hesston 
College,  will  be  the  speakers  for  the  second. 
Write  Camp  Amigo,  R.  3,  Sturgis  MI  49091, 
for  further  details. 

The  Back  Seat,  a 28-minute  semidocu- 
mentary film  on  loneliness,  won  a Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  as  a local  TV  release  in  re- 
ligious programming  in  the  annual  Gabriel 
Awards  contest  sponsored  by  UNDA-USA, 
the  Catholic  Association  for  Broadcasters 
and  Allied  Communicators.  The  film  was 
produced  by  the  First  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  a part  of  the  In- 
vitation to  Live  multimedia  campaign,  with 
support  from  the  media  divisions  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren,  General  Conference 
Mennonite,  and  Mennonite  churches.  The 
key  factor  in  judging  the  Gabriel  Awards  is 
the  creative  treatment  of  issues  concerning 
human  values. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pa.,  has  an  opening  for  an  editorial  assistant, 
whose  basic  assignment  would  be  the  writ- 
ing of  news  articles.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  candidates  available  on  a two-year  Volun- 
tary Service  arrangement.  Needed  by  April 
1 is  an  experienced  writer/administrator 
who  will  assume  departmental  leadership  as 
of  June  1.  This  position  is  available  on  either 
a salaried  or  Voluntary  Service  arrangement. 
Contact  Lowell  Detweiler  at  the  Akron  ad- 
dress. 

Two  books  of  interest  to  some  Men- 
nonite readers  are  now  available.  The  Roots 
of  Berne,  Indiana,  by  Edward  Liechty,  can 
be  purchased  from  the  author  at  565  West 
Center  Street,  Berne  IN  46711.  Donovan  D. 
Smucker,  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  has  published 
The  Sociology  of  Canadian  Mennonites, 
Hutterites,  and  Amish:  A Bibliography  with 
Annotations.  The  book  lists  pamphlets. 


graduate  theses,  articles,  unpublished 
sources,  and  books  about  Canadian  Men- 
nonites, Hutterites,  Amish,  Holdeman,  Old 
Order  Mennonites,  and  Old  Colony  Men- 
nonites. 

Cora  Lehman,  missionary  nurse  who  pre- 
viously served  in  Tanzania,  Somalia,  and 
Ethiopia,  has  been  assigned  by  Eastern 
Board  to  work  at  a hospital  in  Migori, 
Kenya.  Before  taking  up  this  assignment, 
Cora  spent  several  months  as  hostess  of 
missionary  guesthouse  in  both  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  and  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  As- 
sociate overseas  secretary  Hershey  Leaman 
says  Cora  is  especially  fitted  for  her  new 
assignment  because  she  speaks  not  only  the 
official  language,  Swahili,  but  also  Luo,  the 
language  spoken  by  many  people  in  the  Mi- 
gori area.  In  addition  to  her  nursing  duties 
she  will  also  serve  an  important  role  in  the 
Migori  Mennonite  congregation. 

Attendance  of  up  to  1,000  persons  is  an- 
ticipated at  the  public  sessions  of  the  All- 
Unit  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Meeting  to 
be  held  Feb.  10  and  11  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
There  will  be  three  public  sessions  on  Friday 
and  one  on  Saturday.  The  All-Unit  Meeting 
is  rotated  annually  from  region  to  region. 
This  year  Region  IV,  plus  Arizona,  is  to  host 
the  event.  Meeting  concurrently,  the  pro- 
gram committee  and  the  planning  and  ar- 
rangements committee  recently  disclosed 
the  major  resource  persons  to  be  available, 
as  well  as  the  place  of  the  event. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Bethel,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  Jan.  8-18. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fourteen  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Tavistock,  Ont. ; two  at  Cedar  Grove,  Green- 
castle,  Pa. 


readers  say 


Regarding  the  article  “Dutch  Reformed 
Theologian  Joins  Mennonite  Church,”  Dec.  27, 
1977.  As  a native-born  Dutch  woman,  I take  the 
liberty  of  objecting  to  the  translation  by  Jan 
Gleysteen  of  the  title  of  L.  J.  van  der  Kam’s 
pamphlet,  "Niet  Samen  Op  Weg” — Not  on  the 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


Same  Road  (Dec.  27,  p.  970 j.  The  true  translation 
is:  “Not  Together  on  the  Road.”  Mad  .Mr. 
Gleysteen’s  translation  been  right,  the  Dutch 
would  have  read:  "Niet  Op  Dezelfde  Weg." 

In  short,  Mr.  van  der  Kam’s  title  implies 
people,  churches,  etc.,  are  not  together  on  the 
road  (to  heaven?),  though  the  road  is  the  same, 
which  is  a principally  different  implication  from 
Mr.  Gleysteen’s. — Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Grantsville, 
Md. 


I appreciated  Hubert  Schwartzentruber’s  warn- 
ings about  an  “apostate  church”  (“The  Signs  of 
Our  Times,  Dec,  27),  When  a church  becomes 
an  organizational  structure  ministering  to  its  own 
needs,  is  it  not  “vain  worship”?  (Matthew  1.5:9). 
Where  are  the  disciples  who  are  following  Jesus’ 
command  to  preach  the  kingdom?  (Matthew 
10:7-37).  I was  raised  a Mennonite  and  taught  the 
Great  Gommission  (Mark  16:15-20),  but  must 
confess  that  what  was  given  as  a doctrinal  in- 
terpretation was  only  a “form  of  godliness” 
without  God  behind  it  (2  Timothy  3:5).— Evan 
Nussbaum,  Bristol,  Ind, 


Hubert  Schwartzentruber’s  Dec.  27  article. 
The  Signs  of  Our  Times,”  was  excellent.  We 
need  more  prophets  among  us  who  can  discern 
the  direction  of  both  society  and  the  church,  but 
maybe  we  don’t  have  more  prophets  because  we 
aren  t hearing  the  few  who  are  speaking  to  us. 

Hubert’s  message  is  hard  to  hear — we  would 
rather  remain  comfortable.  Anyway,  how  do  we 
know  he  is  right?  If  we  do  respond  may  it  not  be 
out  of  a frantic  need  to  ‘save  ourselves,  but  out 
of  a deep  longing  to  “do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  our  God  ” (Micah  6:8). — 
William  D,  Hooley,  Goshen,  Ind. 


“The  Melting  Pot  Is  Not  Melting”  (Dec.  27) 
reveals  a Spanish  leader’s  disappointment  in  that 
a national  brotherhood  is  hindered  by  others  who 
refer  the  English  or  German  language.  1 do  not 
elieve  that  cultural  pluralism,  infantbaptism,  or 
an  all-inclusive  Third  World  society  is  a requisite 
for  Christianity.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  that 
languages  are  intended  to  separate  the  population 
into  different  groups  to  their  respective  place 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  This  pattern  was  in- 
stituted by  God  when  a one-language  unified 
world  population  was  building  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Menno  Simons  was  not  concerned  about  melt- 
ing cultures,  but  contrite  hearts,  as  recorded  in  his 
writings,  page  302.  Partial  quotes:  First  the  holy- 
baptism  of  believers  . . . bury  our  sinful  flesh  . . . 
take  unto  ourselves  a new  life  . . , confess  our 
faith — testify  to  the  new  birth  . . . • good  con- 
science . , . obedience  comformable  to  the  Word 
of  God. — Paul  M.  Nolt,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


January  17, 1978 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  " (Ps.  127:3). 

Beachy,  Jonathan  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Makth- 
lawaiya,  Paraguay,  second  living  daughter,  Heidi 
Noemi;  born  Sept.  23,  1977,  received  tor  adoption 
Dec.  1,  1977. 

Benner,  Larry  and  Helen  (Zook),  Mifflin,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Dec. 
12,  1977. 

Frye,  Calvin  and  JoAnne  (Swartzendruber), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Calvin,  Nov. 
30,  1977. 

Hurst,  Paul  and  Louetta  (Weaver),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tia  Rene6,  born 
May  12,  1977,  received  for  adoption.  May  15, 
1977. 

Kauffman,  Wesley  and  Pat  (Smith),  Burton, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Cynthia  Lor- 
raine, Dec.  27, 1977. 

Lehman,  Don  and  Ruth  (Nussbaum),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Todd  Alan,  Dec.  15,  1977. 

Martin,  Allen  and  Elaine  (Stoner),  Jackson 
Center,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Allen,  Dec.  11, 
1977. 

Niccum,  Ron  and  Geneva  (Birkey),  Amboy, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Amy  lo,  Nov.  21,  1977. 

Renno,  Joseph  and  Shirley  (Kauffman),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jamie  Ed- 
uardo, born  Sept.  1,  1975;  received  for  adoption. 
Sept.  17,  1976. 

Swartzentruber,  Paul  and  Peggy  (Miller),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio,  third  daughter,  Lorie  Sue,  Dec. 
15,  1977. 

Yoder,  Gerald  and  Kathryn  (Swartzendruber), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Shawna  Lynette,  Dec.  10,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh”  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-monlh  free  subscrip- 
lion  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Cornman — Elmore. — Steve  Cornman,  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  Bible  Church,  and  Jacalyn  Elmore, 
Huxley,  Iowa,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by  Harold 
Burkey  and  Don  Heiser,  Nov.  26,  1977. 

Frank  — Gascho.  — Parry  Frank,  Willowdale, 
Ont.,  Danforth-Morningside  cong.,  and  Sandra 
Gascho,  Willowdale,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Glenn  Brubacher  and  Amsey  Brubacher,  Dec. 
10,  1977. 

Kaufmann — Gerber. — Phil  Kaufmann,  Tis- 
kilwa.  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Pamela 
Gerber,  Lombard,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Alton 
Horst,  Dec.  10,  1977. 

Reagan — Yoder. — Timothy  Dewitt  Reagan, 
Forest  Park,  Ga.,  and  Diana  Rae  Yoder,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Berea  cong.,  by  Harold  A.  Shenk,  Dec.  26, 
1977. 

Rohrer — Preston. — Douglas  Rohrer,  Bra- 
denton, Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Beth  Preston, 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Dec.  17, 
1977. 

Stutzman — Beckler. — Gordon  Roy  Stutzman, 
Buhl,  Idaho,  Filer  cong.,  and  Elaine  Fay  Beckler, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Oliver  Yut- 
zy,  Dec.  23,  1977. 

Yoder — Bender. — John  Byard  Yoder,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Judy  Lorayne 
Bender,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by 
Harold  H.  Lahman  and  Paul  Bender,  Dec.  24, 
1977. 

Wogomon — Barnett. — Donald  R.  Wogomon, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Linda  Barnett,  by 
Jason  Martin,  Dec.  3,  1977. 

Zehr  — Mullett.  — Henry  Zehr,  Grabill,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Mullett, 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  Dec.  26,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Hlfs.sftl  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Ijord"  (Rev.  14:13).  We 

seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men* 

nonite  (Juireh.  Please  do  not  siuid  us  <»bitiiaries  of  relatives  frtim 

other  denominations. 

Clymer,  Helen  B.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Shelly)  Clymer,  was  born  at  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1912;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1977;  aged  65  y. 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Frank  Slotter, 
Leila — Mrs.  Earl  Nice,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Earl 
Leach).  She  was  a member  of  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Home  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge 
of  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eberly,  Benjamin  S.,  son  of  John  B.  and  Fan- 
nie (Schmuck)  Eberly,  was  born  on  Jan.  1,  1883; 
died  at  his  home  at  Akron,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1977; 
aged  94  y.  On  Apr.  26,  1906,  he  was  married  to 
Annie  S.  Oberholtzer,  who  died  on  Feb.  25,  1963. 
Surviving  are  9 daughters  (Mrs.  Minnie  O.  Good, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Buckwalter,  Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Luke 
S.  Weaver,  Esther — Mrs.  Walter  F.  Auber,  Ada — 
Mrs.  Harry  Rudy,  Barbara  Eberly,  Ruth — Mrs. 
David  V.  Kauffman,  Mabel — Mrs.  Irvin  N.  Mil- 
ler, and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Ivan  Stover),  48  grand- 
children, 92  great-grandchildren,  one  great-great- 
grandchild,  one  brother  (Casper),  and  2 sisters 
(Katie  Mellinger  and  Mamie  Long).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Harvey  O.  Eberly).  He 
was  a member  of  Metzler  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Hess  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Amos  H.  Sauder, 
Roy  B.  Martin,  and  Richard  E.  Buch;  interment  in 
Hess  cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Harvey  J.,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Esther  (Hooley)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  July  7,  1892;  died  of  a stroke  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1977;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  25, 1919, 
he  was  married  to  Edith  Hostetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  and  Glenn),  4 
daughters  (Helen — Mrs.  Harold  Kreider,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  William  Brenner,  Lois — Mrs.  John  Ram- 
seyer,  and  Eileen — Mrs.  Freeman  Lehman),  26 
grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Martins  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in 
charge  of  Wayne  D.  King;  interment  in  Crown 
Hill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Howard  E.,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Miller)  Mishler,  was  born  near  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  June  17,  1898;  died  at  his  home  on 
Dec.  19,  1977;  aged  79  y.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Violetta,  one  son  (Stanley),  and  one  daughter 
(Mary  Etta — Mrs.  Mose  Shrock),  8 grandchildren, 
5 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Harley),  and 
3 sisters  (Ida — Mrs.  Irvin  Y.  Miller,  Mrs.  Feme 
Hershberger,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Miller).  He  was  a 
member  of  Emma  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of 
Amos  O.  Hostetler,  Steve  Yoder,  Ivan  Miller,  and 
Ken  Bontrager;  interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Raymond  F.,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1906;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1977; 
aged  71  y.  He  was  married  to  Susan  (Landes) 
Moyer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  October 
1974.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Arden  L.  and  Lowell 
I.),  3 grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  24,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Godshall  and  Floyd  Hackman; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Neuhouser,  Levi,  son  of  Peter  and  Lydia 
(Schlatter)  Neuhouser  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Apr.  16,  1893;  died  at  Sunnyside  Nursing 
Home,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  18,  1977;  aged  84  y. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Merle,  Edwin,  and  Max),  5 
daughters  (Velma,  Maybelle,  Freda,  Pearl,  and 
Darlene),  24  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 


on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  and 
Sherm  Kauffman;  interment  in  Manasota  Me- 
morial Park. 

Schimel,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  E.  (Schweitzer)  Oswald,  was  born  at 
Seward,  Neb.,  Oct.  11,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  28,  1977;  aged 
65  y.  On  Feb.  5,  1963,  she  was  married  to  Howard 
E.  Schimel,  who  died  on  Sept.  17, 1976.  Surviving 
are  her  mother,  3 brothers  (Donald,  Kenneth  J., 
and  Joseph),  and  6 sisters  (Ethel — Mrs.  Ben  Roth, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Aaron  Raymer,  Lois — Mrs.  Harry 
Wilson,  Erma — Mrs.  Donald  Christiansen,  Ar- 
lene— Mrs.  Charles  Haider,  and  Mrs.  Bonnie  Jean 
Coggins).  She  was  a member  of  United  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  James  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  Putnam  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Arthur  Leroy,  son  of  Christian  J.  and 
Fannie  (Carpenter)  Shank,  was  born  at  Cearfoss, 
Md.,  Oct.  27,  1913;  died  of  a stroke  at  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  Dec.  17,  1977;  aged  64  y.  On  May  2, 
1933,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Louise 
Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Janet — Mrs.  Dean  Miller,  Eleanor — 
Mrs.  Aubrey  C.  Pearson,  Donna — Mrs.  Wayne 
Carr,  and  Karen — Mrs.  Robert  Wiser,  Jr.),  2 
sisters  (Mae — Mrs.  Raymond  Lesher,  Carrie — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Grove),  and  one  brother  (Leonard  E. 
Shank).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  3 sisters,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Hyattsville, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  20,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Johnson;  interment  in  Fort 
Lindon  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Alvah  Michael,  son  of  Moab  H. 
and  Anna  (Shank)  Showalter,  was  born  near 
Broadway,  Va.,  Dec.  24,  1881;  died  at  the  Old 
People’s  Home,  June  21,  197'7;  aged  95  y.  On 
Nov.  28,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Katie  B.  Shank, 
who  died  on  June  13,  1966.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Adam  R.  Martin,  Mrs.  Esther 
Keener,  Mrs.  Clifford  Oberholzer,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Keener),  one  son  (Roy  M.).  20  grandchildren, 
36-great-grandchildren,  one  great-great  grand- 
child, and  one  sister  (Bertie  Bowders).  He  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  25,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Martin,  Ira  Martin,  and  Norman  Martin; 
interment  in  Reiff  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Ruth  M.,  daughter  of  Chris  and  Lina 
(Roth)  Martin,  was  born  at  Armington,  111.,  Oct. 
22,  1908;  died  at  St.  Francis  Medical  Center, 
Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  9,  1977;  aged  69  y.  On  Aug.  21, 
1930,  she  was  married  to  Allan  Springer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ronald  and  Jay), 
2 daughters  (Mary  Faith  Litwiller  and  Marjorie 
Detweiler),  8 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Wil- 
lard), and  2 sisters  (Verena  Litwiller  and  Ina 
Troyer).  She  was  a member  of  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Aden  J.  Yoder;  interment 
in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  or  Charles  Seiber 
Kauffman  in  the  Dec.  20,  1977,  issue,  one  surviv- 
ing son’s  name  was  omitted.  There  are  2 surviving 
sons  (Dennis  and  Darrel). 


Cover  by  John  Durbin  Yoder, 


calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College/Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Jan.  16-19, 1978. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz..Feb.  10.11,1978. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  2. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Divorces  up  after  20  years 

Divorces  are  escalating  among  couples 
married  more  than  20  years  according  to  the 
U.S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

, In  1975  there  were  72,920  divorces  in  the 
U.S.  among  this  group  compared  to  21,220 
in  1965. 


Pressure  on  Ontario  Amish 
seen  as  tyranny 

* “Tyranny  appears  in  many  disguises,  and 
shows  up  where  you  least  expect  it,  wrote 
Robert  Fulford  in  the  December  1977  issue 
of  Saturday  Night  magazine.  The  tyranny 
he  had  in  mind  is  pressure  on  Ontario  Amish 
farmers  by  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board  to  install  refrigerated  bulk  tanks. 

‘ Since  Amish  do  not  use  electricity,  they 
are  unable  to  meet  this  requirement  without 
violating  their  principles.  “Even  if  the 
Amish  win  this  battle  (and  I think  they  will 
eventually),  the  incident  will  nevertheless 
reflect  badly  on  all  the  public  servants  in- 
volved,’ wrote  Fulford.  “The  Amish 
shouldn’t  have  to  fight  publicly  for  the  right 
to  be  themselves.  . . . ” 


Mixed  reception  for 
Graham  in  Philippines 

Billy  Graham’s  November  1977  crusade  in 
the  Philippines  received  prominent  treat- 
ment in  the  Philippine  press  according  to 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  Workers 
Dorothy  Friesen  and  Gene  Stoltzfus.  On  his 
arrival,  Graham  told  reporters,  “No  political 
questions.  I am  here  as  a messenger  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  My  task  is  not  to  mix  with 
local  politics.  ” 

During  Graham’s  stay  in  the  country  the 
papers  reported  Graham’s  dinner  with 
President  Marcos.  “Many  church  people 
wondered,  ” report  Friesen  and  Stoltzfus, 
“how  dining  with  Pharaoh  constitutes 
noninterference  with  local  politics.  [Some] 
charged  that  Graham  was  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  realize  that  he  was  playing  into 
Marcos’  strategy  to  silence  his  opponents.” 

Says  taboos  through  consensus  rather 
than  laws  will  reduce  crime 

Community  consensus  on  right  and 
wrong  rather  than  more  laws  against  crime 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life,  Margaret 
Mead,  anthropologist,  psychologist,  and 
teacher,  told  400  foundation,  corporation, 
and  human  service  executives  at  the  23rd 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Council 
on  Philanthropy  in  New  Orleans. 


“Our  system  of  taboos  on  human  mis- 
conduct have  broken  down,  ” Dr.  Mead  said. 
“Not  long  ago  one  could  leave  the  weekly 
milk  money  in  an  empty  bottle  on  the  front 
porch  and  we  were  sure  that  it  wouldn  t be 
stolen  before  the  milkman  arrived  to  deliver 
more  milk  and  pick  up  his  payment  along 
with  the  empties.  Today,  in  many  commu- 
nities, the  money  would  have  vanished  be- 
cause consensus  and  authority  of  structures 
such  as  community,  government,  and 
church  have  diminished.  Young  people, 
however,  are  bringing  it  back.” 

Carter  administration  agrees 
to  admit  5,000  Soviet  refugees 
The  Carter  administration  has  agreed  to 
allow  5,000  additional  Soviet  refugees,  most 
of  them  Jews,  to  immigrate  to  the  U.S.  The 
“parole’  announced  by  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell  will  help  alleviate  a backlog 
of  Soviet  refugees  at  processing  centers  in 
Rome.  There  has  been  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Russian  immigrants  because  of 
recently  relaxed  Soviet  policy  on  emigra- 
tion. International  speculation  has  it  that 
the  change  of  policy  is  due  to  the  human 
rights  conference  now  meeting  in  Belgrade. 

Says  Catholic  schools 

may  be  a profitable  enterprise 

Andrew  Greeley,  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  sociologist,  has  suggested  that  Catholic 
schools  may  be  a “profitable  enterprise 
and  a “capital’  investment  well  worth  the 
money  because  Catholic  school  graduates 
are  the  heaviest  financial  contributors  to  the 
church.  He  said  the  decision  by  the  bishops 
to  stop  building  Catholic  schools  may  have 
been  a “disastrous  mistake  and  urged 
church  leaders  to  undertake  a reevaluation 
of  the  question  based  on  additional  research. 
Using  data  obtained  from  a national  study 
of  American  Catholics  conducted  in  1974 
and  a more  recent  study  completed  in  the 
Chicago  archdiocese,  the  priest  said  the  in- 
dication is  that  expenditures  on  Catholic 
schools  are  “less  a drain’  on  church  re- 
sources than  might  be  believed. 

Billy  Graham  says  he’s  grown 
more  tolerant  in  later  years 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  says,  “I  used  to 
play  God,  but  I can  t do  that  anymore.  He 
makes  the  comment  in  an  interview  in  the 
January  issue  of  McCall’s  magazine,  during 
which  he  reflects  on  how  his  views  have 
changed  over  the  years  in  several  areas 
including  religion  and  politics.  “I  used  to 
believe  that  pagans  in  far-off  countries  were 
lost — were  going  to  hell — if  they  did  not 
have  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  preached  to 
them,  ” Mr.  Graham  says.  “I  no  longer 
believe  that.  I believe  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  God — 


through  nature,  for  instance — and  plenty  of 
other  opportunities,  therefore,  of  saying 
‘yes’  to  God.  ” 

Speaking  of  how  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
handle  their  personal  finances,  Mr.  (jraham 
says,  “We  had  to  give  about  $4(KJ,0(Xt  to  the 
government  and  gave  away  another  S6(XJ, 
000  last  year.  I d say  Ruth  and  1 spend  a 
(juarter  of  our  time  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  give  our  money  away.  We  ve  had  lots  of 
discussions  lately  about  how  far  we  should 
go  in  simplifying  our  way  of  life.  It  s even 
occured  to  me  that  I might  give  it  all  away 
some  day  and  go  off  and  live  like  (iandhi 
did.” 

Taize  community  planning 
a home  for  refugees 

The  Taize  community,  a Protestant  mon- 
astery in  France,  will  provide  a home  for 
some  Indochinese  widows,  their  children, 
and  orphans.  Brother  Roger,  the  leader  of  a 
Council  on  Youth  group  which  spent  much 
of  the  fall  season  on  junks  in  the  China  Sea 
off  Hong  Kong,  made  the  announcement  on 
the  group’s  return. 

Ridicule  of  religion,  deity 
dropped  by  National  Lampoon 

National  Lampoon  magazine  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  stopped  ridiculing  reli- 
gion and  God  because  of  public  pressure, 
notably  from  the  Citizens  Against  Sacrilege 
in  the  Media  (CASITM).  The  Lampoon 
noted  in  an  editorial  that  its  December  issue 
concentrated  on  “Santa  Claus,  trees, 
presents,  cards,  parties  instead  of  “the  One 
held  by  many  to  be  the  Savior  of  mankind. 
Andrew  J.  McCauley,  president  of 
CASITM,  said  here  that  he  was  gratified  to 
hear  of  the  policy  change  and  hoped  it 
would  be  permanent.  He  denied  Lampoon  s 
allegations  that  the  “anti-sacrilege  cam- 
paign deprived  the  magazine  of  its  consti- 
tutional rights. 


Expelled  by  South  Korea  asks  Carter 
stand  halting  persecution 

A Roman  Catholic  priest,  expelled  from 
South  Korea  over  two  years  ago  for  opposing 
the  restrictive  policies  of  President  Park 
Chung  Hee,  has  called  on  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  leaders  of  other  Western 
nations  to  use  the  threat  of  economic  boy- 
cott to  halt  persecution  of  dissidents  in 
South  Korea,  Father  James  P.  Sinnott, 
N.M.,  who  spent  15  years  in  South  Korea  as 
a missionary,  told  a news  conference  or- 
ganized by  Amnesty  International  in  Los 
Angeles  that  President  Carter’s  outspoken 
support  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
world  has  brought  hope  for  change  among 
South  Koreans  who  oppose  the  Park  govern- 
ment. 
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A meditation  for  any  day  of  the  year 


Not  long  ago  I was  asked  to  give  a “New  Year’s 
Meditation.  ” I consented,  since  I generally  try  to  speak  when 
spoken  to  and  began  to  ponder  the  direction  this  meditation 
might  go.  I considered  and  soon  abandoned  the  possibility  of 
making  some  predictions.  Who  am  I to  predict  the  future? 
And  what  difference  would  it  make? 

The  focus  for  my  remarks  came  to  me  after  a colleague 
observed  that  the  New  Year  celebration  is  of  pagan  origin. 
This  sent  me  to  Strong  s Concordance  and  indeed  there  was 
not  a single  reference  to  new  year  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Bible! 

So  I took  the  liberty  to  change  my  title  to  that  shown 
above.  Here  is  the  gist  of  what  I said. 

What  is  wrong  with  celebrating  the  new  year?  In  truth,  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  celebration.  I know  that  many 
Christians  look  the  problem  in  the  face.  While  their  pagan 
neighbors  open  the  year  with  drunken  revelry,  they  begin  it 
on  their  knees  in  prayer. 

A basic  difficulty  with  the  common  new  year  celebration  is 
the  emphasis  on  self-help.  There  is  a false  hope  that  somehow 
a new  year  will  make  us  new  persons.  After  we  awake  from 
our  hangovers  we  resolve  to  do  better  (alcoholics  are  forever 
resolving  to  do  better)  and  make  a list  of  new  disciplines. 

With  a little  self-help  we  think  we  can  improve  on  the  bad 
record  of  the  old  year.  These  exercises  reflect  a basically  static 
view  of  life,  the  pagan  cyclic  view  of  reality. 

In  contrast,  the  biblical  view  sees  time  and  life  governed 
by  specific  crucial  events.  There  was  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt.  There  was  the  captivity  in  Babylon  and  the  return. 
And  for  us  Christians  there  is  the  event  of  Jesus.  All  of  these 
are  determinative  events.  Because  of  them  the  meaning  of 
time  is  changed.  They  may  be  celebrated,  but  they  have  no 
cycle.  They  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  life  is  in  certain  senses  naturally 
cyclic.  There  is  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and  it  is  repeated. 
There  is  the  cycle  of  our  lives,  measured  in  yearly  segments. 
There  are  shorter  rhythms  of  work,  play  and  worship. 

Is  the  new  year  not  simply  the  recognition  of  the  natural 
cycle?  In  a sense  this  is  true,  but  the  prophetic  view  is  that 
the  God  who  created  the  natural  cycle  has  also  intervened  to 
redeem  His  people.  This  assertion  is  a major  offense  to  some. 
They  cannot  believe  that  anything  like  this  would  happen.  It 
does  not  fit  their  ideas  of  what  is  natural. 


Sometimes  it  almost  appears  that  they  are  right.  The 
Israelites,  who  were  supposed  to  be  God’s  redeemed  people, 
often  followed  the  pagans.  Yet  always  someone  was 
protesting  this  drifting  away.  Jeremiah  was  one  of  the  loudest 
protesters  and  he  predicted  a new  work  of  God  which  would 
lead  the  people  back.  “I  will  make  a new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah.  ...  I will  put  my  law 
within  them,  and  I will  write  it  upon  their  hearts  ” (Jer.  31:31, 
33). 

When  did  this  new  thing  “happen.  ” We  Christians  see 
Jeremiah’s  prediction  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  He  was  a new  work  of 
God,  we  say,  and  we  never  tire  of  telling  His  story — 
especially  cyclically  at  Christmas.  In  fact,  we  acknowledge 
His  significance  by  the  labeling  of  our  new  year  “in  the  year 
of  our  Lord.  ” 

For  us  the  coming  of  Christ  brought  a new  time  which  is 
much  more  significant  than  any  new  year.  This  is  made  clear 
in  the  New  Testament,  a Greek  document.  The  Greeks  were  a 
specific  people  with  several  words  for  “love  ” while  we  have 
to  do  with  one.  And  they  had  at  least  two  words  for  “time.  ” 

One  of  these  is  chronos,  the  word  for  passing  time.  We  use 
this  in  our  word  “chronology.”  It  seems  to  be  the  word  for 
cyclic  time,  the  endless,  weary  procession  of  days  and  years. 

A completely  different  word  is  used  for  time  as  special  event. 
This  word  is  kairos,  the  time  when  lightning  strikes  or  the 
bulb  lights  up.  Kairos  is  significant  time.  According  to  Mark 
1:14,  Jesus  began  to  preach,  saying,  “The  kairos  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  believe  in  the 
gospel.” 

The  theology  of  the  New  Testament  holds  that  in  His  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  Jesus  won  a major  battle  against  the 
forces  of  evil.  In  this  He  has  redeemed  time.  So  for  us  who 
follow  Him,  all  the  year  is  holy  and  significant,  not  just  a few 
hours  at  the  ending  and  beginning.  Any  time  of  the  year  may 
become  a kairos,  a time  to  repent. 

Is  there  no  value,  then,  in  the  observance  of  the  changing 
of  the  years?  Yes,  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  time  does  run 
out,  the  opportunities  pass.  We  need  periodic  visitations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  remind  us  of  His  love  and  of  our  common 
cause.  As  fife  goes  on,  our  relationships  may  be  hardened,  our 
spirits  become  cold,  our  vision  dim.  But  the  Spirit  is  abroad  in 
the  world  and  any  day  of  the  year  we  may  respond. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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The  Damascus  Gate  entrance  links  the  northern  quarters  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Old  City. 


Israel  and  the  end  times  (1) 


Israel  in  the  New  Testament 

by  David  Ewert 


Our  Lord  taught  clearly  that  no  one  (not  even  He)  knew 
when  this  age  would  come  to  an  end.  Since  1948,  however, 
setting  dates  for  the  Lord’s  return  has  become  a favorite  pas- 
time of  some  whose  great  interest  has  been  prophecy. 

Flying  in  the  face  of  our  Lord’s  warning  not  to  set  dates, 
these  students  of  prophecy  base  their  confidence  largely  on 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948  and  the  occu- 
pation of  old  Jerusalem  in  1967.  And  while  such  speculations 


appear  on  the  surface  to  be  quite  harmless,  there  are  deeper 
practical  and  theological  issues  at  stake. 

The  survival  of  the  Jew  through  the  vicissitudes  of  history 
is  nothing  short  of  a miracle.  And  to  begrudge  the  Jewish 
people  the  right  to  have  a homeland  would  be  less  than 
charitable.  Moreover,  to  overlook  the  sins  that  have  been 
committed  by  Gentiles  against  the  descendants  of  Abraham  is 
to  be  blind  to  the  brutal  facts  of  history.  Also,  as  believers  we 


take  seriously  Jesus’  word,  “Salvation  is  from  the  Jews  ” (Jn. 
4:22),  and  gratefully  acknowledge  God’s  grace  by  which  we 
were  grafted  onto  the  Abrahamic  tree  (Rom.  11). 

The  question,  however,  whether  there  is  a special  place  in 
the  end-times  for  the  Israelitic  nation  has  to  be  settled  not  on 
emotional  or  political,  but  on  exegetical  grounds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  issue  has  become  so  highly  charged  that  those 
who  question  the  hope  of  a national  restoration  of  Israel  are 
quickly  charged  with  anti-Semitism  or  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Scriptures. 

There  are  those  who  read  God’s  promises  to  Old  Testament 
Israel  (given  obviously  in  nationalistic  terms)  and  who  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  since  these  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled 
they  must  be  fulfilled,  if  not  in  this  age,  then  finally  in  the 
millennium.  This  approach  moves  from  promises  to  fulfill- 
ment in  the  end  times  without  paying  any  attention  to  what 
the  New  Testament  does  with  the  promises  to  Israel.  But 
must  we  not  look  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles  and  to  their  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament  promises  to  Israel  for  our 
understanding  of  their  fulfillment? 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  reminds  us  that  “in  many  and 
various  ways  God  spoke  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets; 
but  in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  a Son  . . .’’  (1:1, 
2a).  If  this  is  so,  then  we  must  listen  to  what  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  have  to  say  about  Israel’s  national  restoration  (if 
anything  at  all! ). 

When  J.  R.  W.  Stott  was  asked  about  his  position  on  this 
matter  he  frankly  stated  that  there  was  not  a single  New 
Testament  .passage  that  promised  a return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine.  And  he  added,  “I  am  hesitant  about  any  Old 
Testament  prophecy  that  is  not  confirmed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. ” That,  I submit,  is  the  proper  perspective  from  which 
to  discuss  the  question  of  “Israel  and  the  end  times.  ” 

As  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  to  see  what  Jesus  said  about  na- 
tional Israel,  we  discover  very  quickly  that  He  came  not  to 
restore  the  Jewish  nation  to  political  independence,  but  to 
usher  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Also,  we  discover  that  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  looked  upon  the  prophetic  hopes  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  fulfilled  in  the  new  people  of  God  which  Christ 
came  to  create.  In  the  words  of  R.T.  France,  “ It  is  a common- 
place that  while  other  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  fulfillment 
of  Old  Testament  hopes,  the  New  Testament  writers  looked 
back  and  saw  them  already  fulfilled  in  Christ  ” {Tyndale 
Bulletin,  26,  1975,  p.  56). 

Let  me  suggest  briefly  what  Jesus  had  to  say  about  national 
Israel. 

Jesus  and  national  Israel.  John  the  Baptist  had  already  made 
it  clear  in  his  preparatory  ministry  that  membership  in  the 
nation  of  Israel  would  not  save  anyone.  “Do  not  presume  to 
say  to  yourselves,  ‘We  have  Abraham  as  our  father’;  for  I tell 
you,  God  is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham’’  (Mt.  3:9).  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  ax  was  al- 
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ready  laid  at  the  root  of  every  unfruitful  tree.  Judgment  upon 
unbelieving  Israel  was  sure  to  come. 

Many  responded  to  John’s  message  and  prepared  them- 
selves by  faith  and  baptism  to  receive  the  Messiah,  and  so  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  a new  people  of  God.  When  Jesus 
began  His  ministry.  He  latched  on  to  John’s  message,  declar- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  at  hand.  Membership 
in  this  kingdom.  He  explained,  was  based  on  repentance  and 
faith  (Mk.  1:15),  and  not  on  membership  in  the  Jewish  race. 

Jesus  traversed  the  country  inviting  sinners  to  repentance. 
He  sent  the  Twelve  on  a mission  to  proclaim  the  good  news 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  in  Jesus.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
God’s  final  appeal  to  Israel  to  turn  to  God.  But  the  nation  as  a 
whole  rejected  Jesus’  message  of  salvation,  and  Jesus  pro- 
nounced woes  upon  the  unbelieving  cities  of  Galilee,  compar- 
ing them  with  the  notorious  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Sodom, 
and  predicting  even  greater  judgment  for  them  (Mt.  II:2I- 
24). 

At  the  end  of  His  ministry  Jesus  lamented  over  the  fate  of 
Jerusalem  which  was  now  inevitable  because  it  had  rejected 
the  salvation  offered  by  Jesus.  “Behold,  your  house  is 
forsaken”  (Lk.  13:35,).  He  weeps  over  the  city  because  “you 
did  not  know  the  time  of  your  visitation”  (Lk.  19:41-44),  and 
predicted  its  destruction. 

The  parable  of  the  Tenants  of  the  Vineyard  (Mk.  12:1-9) 
recapitulates  the  history  of  Israel’s  rejection  of  the  prophets, 
and  their  final  rejection  of  the  Son.  And  this  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tenants,  and  the  choice  of  new  tenants  for 
God’s  vineyard.  Matthew,  in  his  version,  adds,  “Therefore  I 
tell  you,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  taken  away  from  you 
and  given  to  a nation  producing  the  fruits  of  it”  (Mt.  21:43). 

While  Jesus  makes  it  explicitly  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
national  Israel  has  been  rejected  because  of  its  unbelief,  on 
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the  other  hand,  He  throws  open  the  doors  to  the  Gentiles, 
paving  the  way  for  a new  people  of  God,  the  church.  He  says 
He  has  other  sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold;  and  these  He 
must  seek  “and  they  will  heed  my  voice.  So  there  shall  be  one 
flock,  one  shepherd”  (Jn.  10:16). 

Poignantly  He  reminds  Israel  that  “the  last  [Gentiles]  shall 
be  first,  and  the  first  [Jews]  shall  be  last”  (Mt.  20:16).  In 
response  to  the  centurion’s  remarkable  faith,  Jesus  says  that 
“many  will  come  from  east  and  west  and  sit  at  table  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while 
the  sons  of  the  kingdom  will  be  thrown  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness” (Mt.  8:11,  12).  The  “many”  is  a reference  to  the 
Gentiles  who  will  believe  in  Christ,  in  whom  the  promises  of 
the  ingathering  of  Israel  in  the  end-times  is  fulfilled. 

When  Jesus  chose  the  Twelve  to  be  the  members  of  the  in- 
ner circle  of  His  disciples,  He  laid  the  foundations  for  a new 
Israel.  The  number  12  was  a deliberate  imitation  of  the  12  pa- 
triarchs of  the  old  Israel.  The  new  community  is  provided 
with  a leadership  of  12  in  deliberate  parallel  to  the  12  tribes 
of  Old  Testament  Israel.  They  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
“little  flock”  to  whom  the  Father  will  give  the  kingdom  (Lk. 
12:32). 

The  Old  Testament  is  quite  familiar  with  the  concept  of 
the  remnant — a godly  minority  within  the  godless  nation. 
This  language,  too,  is  found  in  Jesus’  sayings  about  His 
followers.  They  are  the  “poor”  and  the  “meek  ” — Old  Testa- 
ment terms  for  the  faithful  Israel  within  an  apostate  nation. 
And  the  Old  Testament  promise  of  the  land  to  Israel  is  also 
transmuted:  “The  meek  inherit  the  land  ” (Mt.  5:5) — they 
enter  into  the  Old  Testament  covenant  promise. 

It  is  clear  from  Jesus’  teachings  that  Israel  as  a nation  has 
lost  its  privileged  status,  and  because  of  its  rejection  of  the 
message  which  Jesus  brought,  Israel  has  no  national-political 
hopes  guaranteed  to  her  by  God.  The  Old  Testament 
promises,  which  hold  out  a glorious  future  for  Israel, 
however,  are  being  fulfilled  in  a new  Israel,  a people  that  is 
bound  together  not  by  blood  ties,  but  by  its  willingness  to  do 
the  will  of  God  (Mk.  3:31-35).  Descent  from  Abraham  is  now 
irrelevant;  repentance  and  faith  pave  the  way  for  member- 
ship in  this  new  people  of  God. 

R.T.  France,  after  studying  carefully  the  Synoptic  Gospel 
materials  on  this  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion:  “There  is 
no  warrant  in  His  [Jesus’]  teaching  to  look  for  a future  for  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a political  entity”  {Ibid,  p.  77).  [What  Jesus 
did  promise  to  do  is  to  build  His  church  (Mt.  16: 18)]. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  to  see 
whether  they  took  their  cue  from  Jesus  or  whether  they 
moved  in  a different  direction. 

The  apostles  and  the  new  people  of  God.  In  his  Pentecost 
sermon  Peter  calls  on  his  Jewish  hearers  to  save  themselves 
from  “this  crooked  generation”  (Acts  2:40),  thereby  suggest- 
ing that  membership  in  the  nation  of  Israel  is  irrelevant  for 
salvation.  Rather,  if  one  wants  to  become  a member  of  God’s 
people  one  has  to  repent  and  be  baptized  and  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:38).  And  this  is  promised  not  only 
to  Jews  who  turn  to  Christ,  but  also  to  those  who  are  “far 


Fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  catch  a fish  called  “St.  Peter’s 
Fish,”  considered  a delicacy  in  local  restaurants. 

off  ” — the  Gentiles  (Acts  2:39).  The  Book  of  Acts  tells  the 
thrilling  story  of  how  this  new  people  of  God,  the  church, 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  emerged. 

What  is  significant  for  our  study  is  to  notice  how  political 
and  national  terms,  which  were  used  of  Old  Testament  Israel, 
are  now  carried  over  to  the  new  people  of  God. 

Paul  wishes  the  Galatian  believers  (mostly  Gentile),  “Peace 
and  mercy  be  upon  all  who  walk  by  this  rule,  upon  the  Israel 
of  God  ” (6:16).  In  Ephesians  2:12  he  explains  that  Gentiles 
who  were  formerly  not  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael, now  are. 

Peter  calls  the  church  “a  chosen  race”  (I  Pet.  2:9).  The 
word  “race  ” is  here  transmuted  from  a biological  to  an  eccle- 
siastical term,  for  he  is  addressing  people  who  were  called 
from  darkness  into  light.  In  the  same  passage  the  church  is 
called  “a  holy  nation.  ” This  Old  Testament  covenant  term  is 
applied  to  the  church  (which  is  transnational). 

Even  the  12- tribe  concept  is  carried  over  to  the  church  (Jas. 
1:1).  When  John  in  the  Revelation  identifies  the  people  of 
God  who  enter  glory,  after  much  tribulation,  he  sees  12,000 
coming  from  each  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel.  That  means  that 
no  one  will  be  missing  on  that  great  day — all  are  numbered 
and  have  God’s  seal.  And  in  the  Holy  City  the  gates  have  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  foundation  stones 
have  the  names  of  the  12  apostles,  indicating  that  all  the 
people  of  God  from  Old  and  New  covenants  will  be  there, 
and  that  they  are  a unity. 

As  in  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  so  in  the  church: 
membership  in  the  people  of  God  is  indicated  by  circumci- 
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sion.  But  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  already  made  it 
plain  that  the  external  rite  meant  nothing  unless  it  was  ac- 
companied by  obedience.  Circumcision  is  therefore  not  phys- 
ical, but  inward  and  spiritual,  a matter  of  the  heart  (Rom. 
2:25-29).  It  is  a circumcision  made  without  hands  (Col.  2:11, 
12). 

The  true  circumcision  worships  God  in  the  Spirit  and 
glories  in  Christ  Jesus;  it  puts  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  (Phil. 
3:3).  Jews  who  are  enemies  of  the  church  are  not  true  Jews  at 
all,  says  John  in  his  letter  to  Sardis  (Rev.  2:9).  The  true  Jew  is 
the  believer. 

With  similar  bluntness  Christians  are  called  Abraham’s  sons 
(Gal.  3:29;  Rom.  4:16).  This  sonship  depends  not  on  physical 
descent  but  on  faith.  It  is  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  people  of  God  that  the  promises  to  Abraham  are  fulfilled 
(Gal.  3:8  ff. ).  And  so  Paul  must  say  (with  sadness)  that  not  all 
children  of  Abraham  are  Israel  (Rom.  9:7). 

The  idea  of  election,  of  course,  pervades  not  only  the  Old 
but  also  the  New  Testament  (1  Thess.  1:4;  Eph.  1:4;  etc.). 
There  are  those  who  insist  that  since  Israel  was  once  chosen 
to  be  God’s  special  people,  nothing  can  happen  to  change 
that.  But  even  the  Old  Testament  already  made  it  clear  that 
Israel’s  election  called  for  a positive  response  on  the  part  of 
Israel.  Amos,  who  stressed  the  importance  of  Israel’s  election 
(3:2),  also  warned  against  becoming  non-elect  like  other  na- 
tions (9:7).  “I  will  cast  off  this  city  which  I have  chosen  . . . ” 
(2  Kings  23:27).  The  tension  between  God’s  faithfulness  to  Is- 
rael and  Israel’s  unfaithfulness  to  God  is  brought  out 
poignantly  in  Hosea,  where  Hosea’s  wife  represents  unfaith- 
ful Israel,  and  his  children  symbolize  Israel’s  judgment.  Peter 
explains  that  God,  in  His  grace,  has  fulfilled  His  covenant 
promises  in  the  believing  Gentiles,  who  are  now  the  elect 
race,  and  who  once  were  no  people  but  now  are,  who  were 


without  mercy  but  now  have  received  mercy  (1  Pet.  2:10). 

We  must  be  careful  then,  not  to  equate  election  with  deter- 
minism. Moreover,  election  in  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
pletely divorced  from  any  nationalistic  framework.  , 

Cultic  terms  also  are  used  to  stress  the  continuity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  people  of  God.  The  hopes  of  an  es- 
chatological temple  are  fulfilled  in  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church  (1  Cor.  6:9 — the  believer;  1 Cor.  3:16,  17 — 
the  congregation;  Eph.  2:21 — the  whole  church).  The  sac- 
rifices in  the  new  temple  are  spiritual  sacrifices  (1  Pet.  2:5). 

The  believers  are  all  priests  of  God  (Rev.  1:6;  1 Pet.  2:9). 
Sacrificial  language  is  used  to  describe  the  ministry  of  the 
believer  (Rom.  15:16;  Phil.  2:25-30;  2 Cor.  2:15;  Rom.  12:1).  i 
Also,  Christians  celebrate  Easter  because  Christ  their  pass-  | 
over  lamb  was  slain  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  is 
celebrated  by  purity  of  life  (1  Cor.  5:7,  8). 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Paul  sees  in  his  mission  to  the  ^ 

Gentiles  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  hopes  that  one  day  ’ 

God’s  salvation  would  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Rom.  10 
and  15;  cf.  also  Acts  13:45-47). 

Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  Old  Testament  cov-  'j 
enant  names  are  carried  over  to  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
church.  In  the  church,  the  promises  to  Israel  are  fulfilled. 
Nowhere  does  a New  Testament  writer  ever  speak  of  Jews 
returning  to  Palestine,  rebuilding  the  temple,  establishing  a 
new  national  existence.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
strongest  argument  against  such  hopes  (an  epistle  we  have  ' 
not  even  touched  upon  in  our  rapid  survey).  ^ 

The  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  appears  on 
the  surface  to  speak  of  a national  restoration  of  Israel  in  the 
end-times,  and  which  is  often  used  as  an  argument  that  Israel 
as  a nation  still  has  a special  place  in  God’s  plan,  is  Romans 
11:25,  26  and  to  this  passage  we  will  turn  in  the  next  issue.  ^ 


The  lilies  of  the  field 

Swaying  in  the  breeze 

their  beauty  spoke  to  passersby. 

There  they  were 

“Go  and  fulfill  your  destiny 

Sun-bright,  tall-stemmed 

even  as  we  do. 

with  raiment  fit  for  a king. 

Have  no  fear. 

Tomorrow 

to  be  trodden  underfoot — 

He  careth  for  you.  ” — Ivy  Yost 

but  today 
their  regal  beauty 

This  lovely  morning 

would  proclaim 
the  Creator’s  care. 

One  passing  by 

This  lovely  morning  I am  back 
from  my  halfway  world. 

Deft  fingers,  guided  by  His  hand 
have  shifted  the  balance 

with  His  followers 
paused  to  behold 

between  life  and  no  life. 

their  loveliness. 

“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,”  He  said, 
“O  ye  of  little  faith.” 

Again  I am  blessed  with  the  joy 
of  simple  everyday  things: 

The  sound  of  my  neighbors’  footsteps.  . . . 

Time  is  a song  not  yet  sung 

this  lovely  morning.  — Molly  Knoll 
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Battered  Parents 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


We’ve  heard  about  battered  ehildren  and  battered  wives, 
though  battered  parents  are  seldom  mentioned.  But  they’re 
around. 

Some  time  ago  I enrolled  in  a workshop  in  personal 
growth.  The  title  sounded  good,  and  I needed  a new  perspec- 
tive on  life.  So  I went. 

The  workshop  brought  the  opportunity  to  meet  some  new 
people  and  deal  with  new  ideas.  I enjoyed  that.  But  at  one 
point  I felt  like  shouting,  “Let’s  think  this  one  through 
again.  ” The  point  of  the  exercise  was  to  dredge  up  all  kinds  of 
negative  experiences  from  childhood,  particularly  with  our 
parents.  We  were  to  recall  the  times  they  were  too  strict  or 
too  permissive,  too  phony  or  too  prudish,  too  stingy  or  too 
lavish,  and  so  forth. 

These  negative  experiences  were  likened  to  recorder  tapes 
which  some  persons  replay  and  replay  later  on  in  life  like  a 
scratched  record.  They  can  find  no  release  from  these  hang- 
ups. Their  unhappiness,  inability  to  cope,  are  parent-  or  envi- 
ronment-caused. Whatever  has  gone  wrong  can  be  traced 
to  some  childhood  experience.  Once  the  experience  is 
identified,  it  can  be  excised  like  a wart,  and  life  moves  on. 

I was  glad  no  parents  of  the  persons  present  were  there  that 
weekend,  for  the  image  of  a parent  as  a loving,  thoughtful  in- 
dividual, concerned  about  a child’s  welfare,  had  a hard  time 
emerging.  It  was  as  if  no  parents  ever  had  genuine  love  for 
their  offspring.  Parents  came  in  for  quite  a battering. 

And  many  parents  today  feel  battered  psychologically. 
They  toilet-trained  their  children  too  soon.  They  didn’t  show 
enough  affection  or  bought  their  children  off  with  gifts.  They 
didn’t  praise  enough  or  had  too  high  expectations.  The 
mother  shackled  the  child  to  herself  and  the  father  lived  out 
his  unfullfilled  dreams  in  the  son.  Mothers  went  to  work, 
fathers  didn’t  stay  home.  The  list  is  endless.  Parents  gave 
their  children  everything  but  love. 

Yet  as  I look  around  at  families  I know,  unless  a parent  is 
psychotic,  few  deliberately  try  to  make  sure  the  child  will  end 
up  a misfit.  Most  do, the  best  they  can  for  their  children  with 
what  they  have  to  give  as  persons.  They  make  mistakes  and 
commit  sins.  But  does  battering  the  parents’  psyches  actually 
help  the  child?  Paul  C.  Vitz  writes  in  Psychology  as  Religion 
that  today  we  are  hearing  variations  on  a parody  of  the  words 
of  the  prodigal  son:  “Father,  you  have  sinned  and  are  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  my  father.” 

Parents  whose  children  have  made  tragic  life  choices  ask 
with  bewilderment,  “Where  did  we  go  wrong?  ” They’ve 


been  told  repeatedly  a good  parent  rarely  fails,  and  a Chris- 
tian parent  never.  Can  the  battered  parent  survive  the  on- 
slaughts? 

Recently  at  a small  family  reunion  my  daughter  Christine, 
who  was  leaving  for  a two-year  MCC  assignment  in  Canada, 
put  an  old  Dr.  Zeuss  children’s  record  on  the  record  player. 
The  record  had  been  much  abused  and  needed  some  coaxing. 
As  the  story  of  Yertle  the  Turtle  unfolded,  I noticed  the  girls 
reciting  the  story  in  unison  along  with  the  narrator.  When  the 
record  stuck,  they  feared  they’d  miss  Gertrude  McLeish’s 
screech  of  dismay.  But  it  was  there.  They  were  recalling  good 
times  we  had  together  years  ago  listening  to  children’s 
records. 

What  was  happening  here  in  small  measure  is  something 
most  families  neglect  too  much.  We  need  to  recall  forgotten 
happy  times  and  truths  parents  provided.  We  need  to  bring 
to  mind  more  of  the  joy  and  love  in  the  parental  home  and 
get  these  on  the  inner  tape  recorder.  We  need  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  more  often,  recalling  times  when  the  Lord 
passed  over. 

Why  do  negative  experiences  dominate  memory  so  often? 
Every  parent  can  think  of  times  when  life  was  less  than  the 
blue  ribbon  variety,  but  were  most  experiences  unpleasant  to 
children?  Are  we  encouraging  young  people  to  blame  others 
for  their  difficult  experiences? 

In  an  article  in  Faith  at  Work,  Lee  Van  Ham  explains 
that  his  feeling  of  being  “not  OK  ” was  not  his  dad’s,  his 
mom’s,  the  church’s,  or  the  school’s  fault.  It  was  because  of 
original  sin.  All  human  beings  begin  life  as  flawed  creatures. 
He  was  born  with  original  sin,  “God’s  no-fault  plan  for 
people  suffering  from  the  restricting  condemnation  of  infe- 
riority and  low  self-esteem.  ” Under  this  plan  people  can 
make  a new  decision  about  their  own  selfhood  “without 
spending  any  energy  on  blaming  or  escaping  blame.  ” 

And  that’s  what  I think  we  need  to  hear  again.  Parents  can 
get  out  from  under  the  battering  ram  by  accepting  God’s 
grace  of  forgiveness  for  parenting.  When  human  love  fails,  it 
takes  a new  resurrection  to  get  things  going  again,  but  that’s 
what  the  cross  is  all  about.  Children  must  recognize  they  can 
choose  to  agree  with  God  that  they  are  worthwhile  persons 
despite  environmental  pressures.  They  can  allow  their  lives  to 
be  shaped  by  the  sin  which  is  the  lot  of  all  humankind  or  ac- 
cept God’s  mercy.  Neither  parent  nor  child  need  stand 
condemned  forever,  but  it  helps  to  remind  us  all  that  affirm- 
ing love  helps  such  decisions. 
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Wars  and  rumors . . . 

by  J.  Richard  Burkholder 


No  one  wants  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  Prophets  of 
doom  are  not  popular.  In  Old  Testament  times  they  were 
ridiculed,  or  run  out  of  town,  or  even  bumped  off.  That’s  still 
true  today,  although  there  are  some  exceptions.  Someone  like 
Hal  Lindsey  can  sell  books  in  the  millions. 

But  Lindsey’s  prophecy — if  you  want  to  call  it  that — has 
some  peculiar  twists.  First,  he  claims  to  be  revealing  the 
secrets  of  time  and  eternity,  to  know  more  about  God’s  plan 
for  history  than  any  of  the  apostles,  or  even  Jesus  Himself! 
Further,  he  promises  an  escape  for  a cozy  chosen  few,  who 
will  watch  with  glee  as  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  up  in  smoke. 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  feel  comfortable  with  that  kind  of 
theology. 

So  on  with  the  bad  news — not  exactly  a run  through  the 
headlines,  but  some  excerpts  from  significant  summaries. 
First,  from  the  World  Armaments  and  Disarmament  Hand- 
book, published  by  MIT  Press  in  June  1976. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  conflict,  some  would  say  an  age  of 
barbarism.  . . . 

“There  have  been  119  wars  (civil  and  international)  be- 
tween 1945  and  1975.  The  total  duration  of  these  conflicts 
exceeded  350  years.  The  territory  of  69  countries  and  the 
armed  forces  of  81  states  were  involved.  And  several  tens  of 
millions  of  people  were  killed  in  these  wars — more  than  dur- 

J,  Richard  Burkholder  teaches  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  This 
article  is  from  a convocation  address  at  Goshen  College. 


ing  World  War  II. 

“Since  September  1945  there  has  not  been  a single  day  in 
which  one  or  several  wars  were  not  being  fought  somewhere 
in  the  world.  On  an  ‘average’  day,  about  12  wars  were  under 
way.  ” 

Or  let’s  look  at  another  very  important  recent  publication. 
World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures  1976,  by  Ruth  Leger 
Sivard.  It’s  not  pacifist  propaganda  (in  fact  the  foreword  is 
written  by  Hubert  Humphrey),  but  a dispassionate  compila- 
tion of  global  economic  data. 

An  arms  race  out  of  control  now  commands  close  to  $300 
billion  in  public  funds  yearly.  In  addition  to  the  growing 
potential  for  cataclysmic  destruction,  the  arms  buildup  rep- 
resents an  immediate  and  heavy  burden  on  the  world 
economy.  It  is  destructive  whether  or  not  the  weapons  are 
put  to  use  in  war.  It  contributes  to  inflation,  retards  economic 
and  social  development,  and  diverts  resources  urgently 
needed  for  human  well-being. 

“The  U.S.  and  USSR  together  account  for  60  percent  of 
the  world’s  military  expenditures  and  for  75  percent  of  the 
world’s  arms  trade,  they  have  more  military  force  than  all 
other  nations  combined. 

“Although  first  in  military  strength,  the  superpowers  rank 
lower  than  many  other  nations  in  indicators  of  social  well-be- 
ing. 

“The  unmet  needs  of  society  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
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record  spending  for  arms  and  armies.  Economic  growth  has 
stopped,  worsening  the  plight  of  hundreds  of  millions  who 
live  at  the  margin  of  existence.  There  is  hunger  throughout 
the  world.  Half  the  world’s  school-age  children  are  not  yet  at- 
tending school;  one  third  of  the  adults  are  illiterate.  Govern- 
ments spend  two  thirds  more  for  military  force  than  for  the 
health  care  of  4 billion  people.  ” 

To  sum  it  up  in  a stark  contrast; 

“World  military  expenditures  average  $12,330  per  soldier, 
public  expenditures  for  education  $219  per  school-age  child.  ” 
Or  look  at  the  problem  of  arms  trade,  which  the  handbook 
quoted  earlier  claims  is  virtually  out  of  control: 

“A  total  of  95  countries  imported  major  weapons  in  1975. 
These  are  countries  which  in  general  have  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive means  of  acquiring  such  weapons.  . . . 

“The  current  demand  for  armaments  in  the  Third  World 
mainly  comes  from  the  members  of  OPEC  (Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries).  None  of  these  countries  has 
a significant  capacity  to  manufacture,  let  alone  develop, 
modern  weapons.  In  just  three  years,  1973  to  1975,  the 
United  States  secured  orders  for  military  equipment  and 
services  valued  at  $13.7  billion  from  OPEC  countries.  And 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  arms-producing  countries  are  actively  seeking 
orders  from  OPEC.  This  arms  buildup,  added  to  the  ongoing 
Arab-lsraeli  arms  race,  has  made  the  Middle  East  the  most 
militarized  region  in  the  world.  . . . 

“Operational  jet  combat  aircraft  in  the  Middle  East 
probably  numbered  about  2,300  at  the  end  of  1975;  the 
number  of  tanks  was  approximately  10,500.  In  comparison, 
NATO  forces  in  Europe  have  approximately  3,000  tactical 
aircraft  and  12,250  main  battle  tanks.  ” 

Maybe  that’s  enough  of  the  statistics,  the  staggering  accu- 
mulation of  data  could  go  on  and  on. 

Surely  the  single  most  threatening  menace,  however,  is  the 
threat  of  nuclear  blowup.  Sidney  Lens,  in  his  new  book  The 
Doomsday  Strategy,  reminds  us  that  we  have  been  living 
with  the  nuclear  menace  so  long  that  we  may  be  immunized 
against  the  permanent  emergency  that  is  represented  by  the 
pileup  of  weaponry  with  potential  to  eliminate  the  world’s 
population  many  times  over. 

A few  voices.  What  stands  over  against  the  cruel  threat  of 
war?  A few  voices,  here  and  there.  Some  of  them  are  even 
found  in  government,  such  as  Mark  Hatfield,  a Republican 
U.S.  Senator,  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  outspoken  op- 
ponents of  present  military  policies.  But  the  axiom  is  that  on 
issues  of  such  substance,  politicians  won’t  change  much  until 
the  will  of  the  people  is  clearly  manifested.  And  who  is  trying 
to  change  the  people? 

Let  me  point  to  one  small  effort — the  Continental  Walk  for 
Disarmament  and  Social  Justice.  With  a few  dozen  diverse 
and  dedicated  persons  as  a core  group,  they  started  in 
January  1976  in  northern  California,  simply  walking  across 
the  country,  with  a few  banners  and  leaflets,  attempting  to 
talk  to  the  people  about  the  issues.  They  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  their  effort  to  counter  current  policies.  They 


didn’t  make  the  evening  television  news,  nationally.  As  one 
walker  wrote: 

“If  we  were  terrorists,  if  we  threw  bombs,  we  would  make 
the  headlines.  But  if  we  walk,  talking  with  tens  of  thousands, 
Walter  Cronkite  cannot  find  us  on  the  map.  We  are  not 
building  a media  event,  but  a movement,  and  in  some  ways  it 
is  all  better  if  it  reaches  America  as  silently  as  the  growing  of 
grass.  The  media  likes  violence.  So  does  the  establishment.  It 
can  mobilize  the  public  against  terrorism.  But  how  can  you 
mobilize  the  public  against  the  power  of  conscience,  walking 
without  weapons,  demanding  total  change?  ” 

Early  September,  the  walkers  came  to  Elkhart  County. 
Some  of  us  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  welcome  them, 
to  try  to  stir  up  some  publicity  for  the  issues,  even  to  join 
them  for  a period.  And  we  did. 

The  news  about  the  walk  passing  through  occasioned  some 
response  in  The  Goshen  News.  A rather  thought-provoking 
letter  appeared  in  the  paper  on  Saturday,  September  11, 
under  the  heading  “Naive  Americans.  ” It  raised  some  signifi- 
cant issues,  and  probably  spoke  the  thoughts  and  fears  of 
many  Americans. 

The  main  point  of  the  letter  was  that  a huge  military  es- 
tablishment is  necessary  to  preserve  our  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  naive,  says  the  writer,  to  “believe  that  we  of  the  free 
world  can  live  in  harmony  with  the  communist  w'orld  without 
being  militarily  superior.” 

I’m  not  sure  what  it  means  for  two  superpowers,  armed  for 
nuclear  overkill,  to  “live  in  harmony,  ” regardless  of  which 
one  has  the  alleged  superiority.  Can  one  really  call  the 
present  state  of  affairs  “harmony”?  Is  it  harmonious  to 
be  eyeing  each  other  from  behind  the  pile  of  dooms- 
day weapons,  with  itchy  trigger  fingers?  Shall  we  call  it 
“detente,  ” or  “coexistence,  ” or  “cold  war” — or  “nuclear 
blackmail  ”? 

In  any  case,  the  letter  writer’s  point  seemed  to  be  that  if  we 
are  not  super-strong  militarily,  the  communists  will  overrun 
us.  How  does  one  answer? 

I do  not  claim  expertise  as  a political  scientist,  or  as  a 
prophet  of  things  to  come.  I do  not  know,  nor  does  anyone 
else,  just  what  would  happen  if  the  United  States  disarmed 
totally,  or  reduced  its  armaments  significantly.  Any  attempt 
at  a response  must  deal  on  several  levels. 

First,  the  facts.  For  the  past  year,  a heated  debate  about 
the  relative  strength  of  the  U.S.  and  Russia  has  been  in  the 
news.  Advocates  of  increased  defense  spending  have  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  is  falling  behind.  But  the 
Pentagon  spokesmen  have  often  distorted  the  data  to  fit  their 
perceptions.  Congressman  Les  Aspin  took  on  the  task  of 
analyzing  the  vast  data  and  countered  the  Pentagon  view- 
point. His  analysis  is  summarized  in  a recent  issue  of  “Dis- 
armament News  and  International  Views  : 

•The  Russian  military  is  indeed  expanding  slowly  but 
steadily. 

•Much  of  the  expansion  is  driven  by  the  Sino-Soviet  split; 
and  much  of  the  added  equipment  and  manpower  is  going 
straight  to  the  Chinese  border  or  into  other  areas,  like 
internal  security,  which  do  not  threaten  us. 
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•Russian  military  manpower  vastly  outnumbers  ours,  but 
they  always  have,  in  large  part  because  they  use  servicemen 
where  we  use  civilians. 

•The  Russians  outspend  us  only  when  we  use  a biased 
“dollar  comparison”;  using  other  comparisons  the  U.S.  has 
outspent  the  USSR  for  years. 

•Both  superpowers  have  allies  which  should  be  figured 
into  the  military  balance;  our  allies  add  considerably  more  in 
equipment,  men,  and  reliability  than  Russia’s  allies. 

•Charts  only  define  the  measurable,  but  in  military  struc- 
tures quality  is  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  quantity, 
and  quality  is  an  area  where  the  West  has  a monumental 
lead. 

We  might  well  conclude  that  the  arms  race  is  a burden  for 
both  sides.  Sivard’s  book  quotes  the  Soviet  dissenter,  Andrei 
Sakharov:  “There  is  no  question  that  the  economic  system  of 
our  country  is  tremendously  weighted  down  by  military  ex- 
penditures and  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  to  reallocate  millions  of  rubles  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. ” The  lessons  of  history  suggest  that  overarmed  dino- 
saurs— whether  creatures  or  nations — may  become  obsolete 
or  perish  from  the  weight  of  their  own  defense  mechanisms. 

What  really  is  the  threat?  Second  on  the  political  level: 
what  really  is  the  threat  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses  to  the 
U.S.?  I certainly  don’t  want  to  be  naive  about  the  com- 
munists. Their  history  is  full  of  acts  of  aggression  and  deceit; 
their  repression  of  freedom  is  indeed  an  ugly  thing. 

But  does  the  USSR  really  want  to  invade  the  U.S.?  Look  at 
the  map.  Simple  geography  suggests  that  if  the  Soviets  really 
have  expansionist  aims,  there  are  scores  of  countries  closer  to 
them,  more  vulnerable,  with  significantly  less  defense  power 
than  the  U.S.  Many  political  analysts  have  observed  that  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  U.S.  would  be  much  diminished  if  the 
U.S.  backed  off  from  its  role  as  self-proclaimed  world  po- 
liceman for  the  free  enterprise  system.  In  fact,  a good  bit  of 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviets  are  more  worried  about 
confrontation  with  China  than  with  the  West. 

We  have  talked  about  facts,  and  about  politics,  though 
very  briefly.  But  at  the  deepest  level,  I am  concerned  about  a 
response  o{  faith.  My  faith  is  the  belief  that  to  do  right — to 
love  rather  than  to  hate,  to  build  rather  than  to  destroy — is 
the  way  to  which  the  God  of  the  universe  calls  us. 

That  way  is  admittedly  a risky  way — the  way  of  the  cross, 
in  Christian  terms.  It  is  not  a way  to  be  recommended 
casually,  without  counting  the  cost.  But  since  our  letter-writ- 
ing friend  in  The  Goshen  News  speaks  of  God  and  of  prayer, 
we  would  dare  to  challenge  her  and  others  to  take  another 
look  at  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  pray  in  His 
name  and  His  Spirit  her  suggested  prayer — that  America  will 
always  be  militarily  strong.  The  Jesus  I know  speaks  rather  of 
meekness,  of  humility,  of  self-giving  and  sacrifice,  of  follow- 
ing to  the  cross. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Continental 
Walk,  I asked  about  his  approach  in  challenging  persons  to 
faith  in  the  way  of  peace.  After  months  of  walking,  talking, 
thinking,  trying  to  communicate,  he  had  boiled  down  his 


message  to  something  like  this.  On  the  nuclear  arms  ques- 
tion, we  have  a choice  between  a risk  and  a near  certainty. 
The  lessons  of  history  tell  us  that  preparation  for  war  leads  to 
war.  The  accumulation  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  staggering 
amounts  of  overkill,  has  set  up  a situation  that  even  its  advo- 
cates admit  may  well  lead  to  blowup,  as  the  deadly  logic  of 
counterforce  is  spelled  out  in  missile  silos  and  Trident  sub- 
marines and  B-1  bombers.  Even  if  it  is  not  triggered,  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  that  buildup  represents  a colossal  waste  of 
resources,  it  is  the  most  serious  cause  of  inflation,  and  thus 
leads  to  regressive  social  policies.  The  weight  of  armaments  is 
both  a threat  of  terror  and  a self-defeating  economic  burden. 

So,  said  my  friend,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  near 
certainty  of  disaster.  And  on  the  other,  the  risk  of  turning  in  a 
new  direction.  It  is,  of  course,  a risk — to  advocate  nuclear  dis- 
armament, or  even  just  scaling  down  the  arms  race.  But  isn’t 
risk — the  readiness  to  face  loss  and  sacrifice — at  the  very 
heart  of  religious  faith?  The  Christian  message  puts  it  most 
starkly,  in  the  form  of  a cross.  But  note  that  the  Continental 
Walk  includes  Buddhist  monks,  a reminder  that  the  major 
world  religions  all  witness  to  the  redemptive  potential  of  the 
readiness  to  risk  all — for  the  sake  of  a higher  calling. 

Faith  instead  of  fear.  The  challenge  is  to  live  in  faith 
rather  than  fear.  One  whose  ultimate  security  is  grounded  in 
the  Eternal  is  delivered  from  fear.  But  the  peace  walkers 
commented  on  the  frequency  of  fear  that  they  have  dis- 
covered among  the  American  people.  What  are  they  afraid 
of?  The  letter  in  the  newspaper  again  offers  a clue — fear  of 
losing  our  “American  way  of  life.”  Now  we  can  admire  and 
indeed  share  the  concern  for  human  freedom  mentioned  in 
the  letter,  but  for  many  persons,  the  “American  way  of  life  ” 
they  want  to  protect  is  first  and  foremost  a high  standard  of 
living.  The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  American  military 
might  and  power  is  dedicated  more  to  preserving  economic 
well-being  than  to  extending  freedom.  The  support  of 
repressive  regimes  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia;  the 
reluctance  to  allocate  resources  to  pressing  social  needs;  the 
use  of  military  strength  to  guard  economic  interests — all  of 
this  raises  serious  questions  about  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of 
“freedom  ” often  used  to  justify  the  military  outlay. 

At  bottom:  economics.  Thorough  analysis  reveals  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  war  problem  is  the  economic  question.  And 
here  at  last  we  come  back  to  the  Book  of  James,  our  recom- 
mended reading  for  this  week. 

“What  causes  wars,  and  what  causes  fightings  among  you? 
. . . You  desire  and  do  not  have;  so  you  kill.  And  you  covet 
and  cannot  obtain;  so  you  fight  and  wage  war  ” (Jas.  4:1,  2). 

In  several  simple  scriptural  sentences  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  that  volumes  of  sophisticated  scientific  analysis 
provide.  Wars  are  the  result  of  our  selfishness.  As  long  as 
persons  or  nations  continue  to  claim  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  God’s  good  gifts  to  mankind,  we  will  have  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars — and,  God  forbid,  a war  that  will  leave  no  one 
around  to  tell  about  it.  ^ 
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The  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God 

by  Richard  Showalter 


All  men  are  interpreters. 

I .see  it  in  my  children.  The  other  evening  I walked  into  the 
' living  room,  and  Rhoda  Jane  met  me  at  the  door,  took  me  to 
the  shelf  which  holds  our  encyclopedias,  and  pointed  to  a 
series  of  scratches  in  the  wood.  “I  did  that.  Daddy,  but  I’m 
sorry!  Are  you  going  to  spank  me?  ” Tearfully,  she  tried  to 
read  my  face.  I withheld  my  judgment  as  long  as  I dared,  try- 
ing to  make  up  my  mind,  and  all  the  while  her  child’s  mind 
^ was  racing  between  hope  and  despair,  trying  each  moment  to 
determine  her  daddy’s  facial  expressions,  body  movements, 
and  words.  Often  she  knows  my  decisions  before  I speak  and 
before  I act.  Already  she  is  a skilled  interpreter — at  three. 

V I see  it  in  my  wife.  At  Christmas  our  congregation  went 
caroling.  Jewel  and  I took  our  five-year-old,  Chad,  with  us, 
and  on  our  way  into  a local  hospital  I offered  to  stay  in  the 
t . waiting  room  with  Chad  while  she  accompanied  the  singing 
group,  since  children  are  not  permitted  in  the  halls.  Im- 
mediately she  said,  “No,  let  me  stay.  You’re  just  offended  be- 
cause your  brother  said  I’m  a better  singer  than  you  are!  ” She 
knows  how  capable  I am  of  nursing  petty  resentments,  and 
what  it  does  to  my  spirit.  In  this  case  I think  she  was  mistaken 
(though  even  here  I won’t  be  dogmatic,  since  I know  how 
subtle  temptation  is),  but  she  had  many  good  reasons  for 
drawing  such  a conclusion;  she’s  lived  with  me  for  eight 
years!  She  too  is  a highly  skilled  interpreter — my  wife. 

I see  it  in  myself — constantly.  As  I teach  school,  my  eyes 
continually  scan  the  faces  of  my  students,  watching  for  those 
> signals  which  tell  me  that  they  are  bored  or  excited,  confused 
or  comprehending,  thinking  or  daydreaming. 

If  interpretation  is  such  a common,  everyday  part  of  our 
, lives — and  if  everybody  does  it,  why  should  we  talk  about  it? 

The  answer  is  simple — because  much  interpretation  is  mis- 
taken. 

4 For  example,  when  Nikita  Khrushchev  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fifties,  he  quoted  an  old  Russian  proverb,  “We  ll 
bury  you!’’  U.S.  citizens  placed  all  kinds  of  sinister  in- 
terpretations on  his  comment,  taking  it  to  mean  that  Russia 
intended  to  bomb  us  into  oblivion.  But  in  its  context,  the  prov- 
■*  erb  meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  Khrushchev  was  merely  say- 
, ing,  “We  ll  outlast  you;  we  ll  be  around  longer  than  you; 
we  ll  win  the  race  for  superiority  between  the  superpowers; 
you’ll  get  old  and  die  before  we  do.  ” 

This  misunderstanding  illustrates  well  the  complexity  of 
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correct  interpretation.  There  are  cultural  problems  (Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  have  a different  set  of  proverbs),  emotional 
problems  (Americans,  especially  in  the  fifties,  were  afraid  of 
Khrushchev  even  before  he  opened  his  mouth),  communica- 
tion problems  (languages  were  different,  and  Khrushchev 
had  an  interpreter  between  himself  and  his  audience),  and 
volitional  problems  (the  will  to  believe  the  worst  of  an 
enemy).  All  these  problems,  and  others,  are  with  us  when  we 
read  the  Bible. 

Yet  there  are  some  simple  realities  underlying  biblical  in- 
terpretation which  cut  through  the  inherent  complexity  of  in- 
terpretation and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  the  Bible 
with  confidence.  Let’s  look  at  some  of  them. 

1.  God  wants  us  to  understand  (Heb.  l;l-3;  2:1-4).  Some- 
times we  act  as  if  the  Bible  is  a book  of  riddles!  Praise  God, 
it’s  essentially,  fundamentally  clear!  I do  not  have  to  have  a 
PhD,  or  a special  seminar,  or  a key  book  to  understand  it. 
Since  God  Himself  wants  to  speak  to  me,  I can  be  sure  I will 
not  become  the  victim  of  some  divine  trick,  or  some  cosmic 
game  whose  rules  I don’t  know. 

2.  The  Bible  is  personal  revelation  (Jn.  1:9-13).  The  Bible 
is  not  primarily  a theological,  ethical,  or  philosophical  system 
which  needs  to  be  mastered.  Rather,  it  is  the  story  of  One 
who  is  reaching  out  in  love  for  fellowship,  for  friendship  with 
you  and  me.  Not  intelligence,  but  willingness  to  become  His 
sons  and  daughters  is  the  prerequisite  for  understanding  the 
Bible  (Jn.  7:17;  IJn.  2:3). 

3.  God  Himself  is  in  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn.  15:26, 
27;  1 Cor.  2:9-13).  We  who  are  born  from  above  (Jn.  3)  are 
living  in  direct,  constant  relationship  to  the  Author  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Jesus  told  His  disciples  that  (1)  the  Spirit  will  witness  to 
Me  and  (2)  you  will  witness  to  Me  (Jn.  15). 

So  we  have  both  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  word  of  the 
apostles  (the  Bible)  as  witnesses  to  Jesus.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
philosophical  system;  it  is  a history,  a story.  But  it  is  not  a 
story  like  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  it  includes  me!  It  is  my  history, 
it  is  my  present,  and  it  is  my  future,  because  the  God  who 
gave  me  the  Bible  did  not  stop  there.  He  gave  me  His  Spirit 
who  interprets  the  Word  in  my  present  life,  and  who  is  the 
guarantee  of  my  future  with  Him. 

To  summarize,  then,  in  the  words  of  the  songwriter,  God 
is  His  own  interpreter,  and  He  will  make  it  plain!  In  truth,  I 
don’t  have  the  privilege  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  as  though 
one  interpretation  can  be  set  over  against  another.  God  is 
with  us  and  in  us  to  insure  His  truth. 
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At  peace  in  the  city 

by  John  L.  Freed 


Just  a little  over  a year  ago  my  wife,  Dottie,  and  I 
responded  to  an  assignment  with  the  Philadelphia  Men- 
nonite  churches.  We  have  experienced  an  interesting,  excit- 
ing year  with  both  joys  and  disappointments.  For  us,  moving 
back  to  the  city  was  like  coming  back  home  after  a long 
exhausting  journey.  The  journey  had  its  blessings,  adven- 
tures, and  new  experiences.  However,  the  city  is  home. 
Sometimes  it  is  perplexing  to  describe. 

I would  like  this  article  to  open  up  this  area  of  perplexity. 
How  can  we  describe  our  feeling  of  “peace  ” in  the  city?  All 
our  friends  misunderstand  it.  They  feel  that  persons  with 
normal  behavioral  patterns  must  certainly  like  the  country 
better  than  the  city.  Only  persons  with  “special”  qualities 
would  opt  to  move  to  the  city.  When  the  subject  is  opened  up 
there  is  a lot  of  cross-communication. 

The  problem  has  several  dimensions.  First,  there  are  some 
underlying  assumptions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ultimate 
lifestyle  is  rural.  Everyone  dreams  of  owning  his  own  home  in 
the  country.  This  home  has  a backyard,  a garden,  and  a big 
lawn  with  lots  of  grass  to  mow.  Christianity  and  country  liv- 
ing go  together,  don’t  they?  When  a person  or  family  sells 
their  home  in  the  country  and  moves  to  the  city  there  is 
perplexity. 

There  is  also  the  assumption  that  only  persons  with  “spe- 
cial” callings  move  to  the  city.  The  city  is  bad,  therefore  it 
takes  a special  kind  of  person  to  minister  there.  It’s  all  right  to 
go  to  the  city  to  sell  our  produce,  do  our  business,  buy  our 
clothes,  or  spend  a night  on  the  town,  but  we  do  our  thing 
and  then  come  home  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Anyone  who 
chooses  to  move  to  the  city  to  live  must  be  different,  odd, 
perplexing. 

City  people  are  not  like  us.  They  never  are  on  time,  have 
funny  habits,  tell  different  jokes,  and  always  get  lost  when 
trying  to  find  directions  in  the  country.  They  stay  up  late  at 
night  and  then  never  can  get  up  in  the  morning,  eat  different 
food,  smell  different,  and  ask  odd  questions.  It’s  all  right  to 
visit  once  in  a while,  but  to  move  to  the  city — never  give  it  a 
thought. 

Dottie  and  I are  trying  to  bridge  this  communication  gap 
even  if  it  is  perplexing.  We  do  not  believe  that  “heaven  ” is 
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owning  a house  in  the  country.  The  Bible  calls  us  to  be  a pil- 
grim people.  To  be  a pilgrim  means  to  be  on  the  move.  A pil- 
grim does  not  stay  put.  We  enjoyed  living  in  the  country  for 
several  years,  but  we  also  feel  deeply  at  home  in  the  city. 

The  city  is  an  exciting  place  to  be.  Mennonites  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  finding  themselves  here.  Their 
reasons  for  coming  are  different  from  ours;  however,  they  are 
here  in  the  city.  Some  come  for  education,  others  for  voca- 
tion, some  to  run  away  from  home  or  tradition,  while  some 
just  come  to  make  money.  In  each  case  there  is  change.  We 
cannot  interact  with  the  urban  world  and  stay  the  same. 
Neither  can  we  avoid  interacting. 

We  need  to  look  seriously  at  what  it  means  to  be  Christian 
in  the  city.  Some  startling  convictions  have  emerged  in  our 
own  pilgrimage.  The  Bible  has  no  models  for  rural  churches. 
All  the  New  Testament  churches  are  in  cities.  The  focus  of 
New  Testament  Christianity  was  directed  toward  the  urban 
dweller.  Paul  planted  churches  in  Corinth,  in  Rome,  in 
Philippi,  in  Ephesus,  and  in  every  major  metropolitan  area 
that  was  within  his  reach.  We  believe  that  if  Paul  were  alive 
today  he  would  head  for  the  cities. 

God  is  interested  in  people.  His  message  is  people- 
oriented.  People  are  in  the  city.  The  Christian  church  must 
take  the  city  seriously. 

The  New  Testament  churches  were  mixed  culturally  and 
ethnically.  They  were  not  made  up  of  one  kind  of  people. 
Something  happens  to  us  when  we  are  forced  to  share  our 
faith  across  cultural  or  ethnic  lines.  This  happening  is  very 
healthy  and  creative.  Something  else  happens  to  us  when  we 
pile  up  ourselves  on  cultural  and  ethnic  heaps.  This  happen- 
ing is  deadening  and  stagnating.  Here  we  become  the 
seedbed  for  movements  of  renewal. 

The  Mennonite  churches  in  the  city,  although  small  and 
struggling,  have  a lot  to  say  to  their  rural  and  suburban 
cousins.  At  times  the  message  may  be  perplexing  or  even  gar- 
bled in  cross-cultural  symbolism.  However,  if  we  are  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  will  take  the  time  to  listen  to  each  other. 

At  times  Dottie  and  I feel  like  Philip  in  John  1:45,  46.  He 
was  trying  to  tell  Nathanael  something  about  Jesus,  but 
Nathanael  had  a cross-cultural  hang-up.  He  said  to  Philip, 
“Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  ” Philip  said, 
“Come  and  see.” 

“Can  anything  good  come  from  the  urban  Mennonite 
churches?  ” Come  and  see. 
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If  the  Word  of  God  is  a light  to  your  feet, 
it  may  be  calling  you  to  walk  the  path  of  service. 
* In  1978  MCC  needs  300  pairs  of  helping  feet. 

- Put  yourself  in  our  shoes. 


Write  or  call: 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 
(717)  859-1151 
201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 
(204)  475-3550 


( 
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by  Doreen  Bieber 

Nationalism  vs  the  kin| 


At  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century  Theodore  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed his  fellow  Americans:  “We  must  bring  to  the  solution 
of  every  problem  an  intense  and  fervid  Americanism — 
American  in  heart,  soul,  spirit,  and  purpose.  ” With  these 
soaring  words,  an  American  President  called  Americans  to 
their  nation. 

Several  years  ago  Frank  Epp  addressed  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians: “Nation  worship  has  always  led  to  war  and  always 
will.”  With  these  practical  words,  a Christian  leader  called  us 
to  our  senses. 

But  how  does  nation  worship  or  nationalism  lead  to  war?  I 
suggest  that  nationalism  leads  us  to  war  by  being  our  religion 
and  our  blindfold.  But  first  the  meaning  of  nationalism  must 
be  clarified.  Nationalism  may  be  defined  a voluntary  alle- 
giance and  obedience  to  a sovereign  state.  Modern-day  na- 
tionalism was  born  just  two  centuries  ago  in  Western  Europe. 
However,  the  idea  is  rooted  in  Old  Testament  Judaism. 

Two  concepts  basic  to  nationalism  originated  with  the 
Jews.  These  concepts  are  chosen  peoplehood  and  national 
messianism.  The  Hebrews  were  set  apart  as  God’s  chosen 
people  by  their  covenant  with  God.  In  the  beginning  God 
had  promised  Abraham  to  bless  all  people  through  him.  Is- 
rael was  a messianic  nation — its  mission  was  to  usher  in  God’s 
kingdom  of  brotherhood,  justice,  and  peace. 
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Albrecht  Diirer’s  “Four  Horses  of  the  Apo- 
calypse”— Death,  Famine,  War,  Pestilence.  Nation 
worship  leads  to  war,  says  the  author,  and  war  to  sin. 


Nationalism  and  egoism.  Nationalism  of  today  has  be- 
come a secularized  religion  in  some  ways  similar  to  ancient  ^ 
Judaism.  First,  the  assurance  of  chosen  peoplehood  is 
essential  to  nationalism.  The  nation  worships  its  own  good  " 
qualities  and  achievements  while  remaining  blind  to  its  mis- 
takes  and  inconsistencies.  Nationalism  is  to  countries  what  t-j 
egoism  is  to  individuals.  According  to  Langdon  Mitchell,  the 
least-appreciated  task  in  the  world  is  that  of  telling  one’s 
country  that  anything  whatever  is  wrong  with  it.  One  who  ,, 
does  that  is  a grouch  and  a sour  belly. 

For  example,  Americans  regard  themselves  as  a peace-lov- 
ing people.  Ridiculous!  Since  1776,  the  American  Army  has 
taken  more  square  miles  of  land  by  military  conquest  than 
any  other  army  in  the  world,  except  Great  Britain.  Of  $780 


This  article  won  second  place  in  the  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical 
Contest. 
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^ billion  in  individual  income  taxes  collected  since  1967,  $760 
billion  went  to  the  defense  expenditure.  Almost  the  entire 
revenue  from  U.S.  citizens  was  sucked  into  the  military, 
i Meanwhile,  one  third  of  the  world’s  population  was  hungry. 

But  we  really  weren’t  aware  of  them — nationalism  was  and  is 
' the  blindfold  that  keeps  us  comfortable. 

^ While  exalting  the  chosen  people,  nationalism  also  mini- 

mizes the  value  of  foreign  states  and  dwells  on  their  mistakes. 
For  example,  the  national  identity  of  young  America  was  ce- 

* mented  by  contrasting  our  golden  “Land  of  Opportunity  ” 
with  leftover,  bitter  memories  of  Europe.  As  international 
understanding  and  respect  decreased,  distrust,  indifference, 

I and  hatred  for  foreigners  increased.  As  a result  Americanism 
today  is  so  powerful  that  burning  babies — Vietnamese  ba- 
bies— was  considered  less  a sin  than  burning  draft  cards. 

Again,  like  ancient  Israel,  each  nation  is  aware  of  its  own 
sacred  mission  or  national  messianism.  The  duty  of  the 

* United  States  is  to  bring  justice,  liberty,  and  equality  to  all 
men.  America  is  a new  Canaan,  a new  promised  land,  where 
the  chosen  people  find  refuge  from  “Egyptian  ” oppression. 
America  is  also  a Christian  philanthropist,  giving  $61  billion 
in  foreign  aid  since  1953. 

The  welfare  of  its  own  citizens.  However,  a second  duty 
of  the  nation  is  to  improve  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens.  The 
economic  welfare  is  especially  important.  Potential  conflicts 
between  these  two  holy  missions  is  easily  resolved.  The  na- 
tionalistic blindfold  is  pulled  out  again.  For  example,  few 
Americans  realize  that  one  third  of  that  $61  billion  in  U.S.  aid 
was  military  aid.  Much  of  the  other  two  thirds  came  back 
( through  compulsory  purchase  of  American  products. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  citizens  of  a nation  regard  them- 
^ selves  as  a chosen  people  and  as  a messianic  nation,  the  im- 
portance of  individual  human  life  disappears.  The  state  de- 
mands devotion  to  the  point  of  total  self-sacrifice.  In  the 

* words  of  Karl  Deutsch,  states  become  “players  with  human 
dominoes.’’  War  is  no  longer  a sin;  war  becomes  a “just 
means  ” to  a “just  end.  ” The  survival  of  the  chosen  people 
and  the  completion  of  their  holy  mission  is  all-important. 
Hope  for  world  salvation  has  been  transferred  to  the  state. 

Now  we  as  Christians  are  called  to  worship  God  and  Jesus 
^ Christ,  not  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  other  nation. 


Jesus  heals  us  of  our  blindness  and  calls  us  to  be  citizens  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  alone.  According  to  Romans  13,  God 
created  the  existing  authorities.  But  political  authority,  like 
the  law  of  Moses,  was  to  be  our  servant  and  guide  until  the 
coming  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth.  However,  “these  struc- 
tures which  were  supposed  to  be  our  servants  have  become 
our  masters  and  our  guardians,’’  writes  John  Howard  Yoder. 

Through  Jesus  we  can  and  must  be  freed  from  these 
masters.  Jesus  proclaimed  the  good  news  of  God’s  kingdom 
among  us.  Only  by  living  in  the  kingdom  of  God  can  we 
fulfill  God’s  purpose  in  creating  social  order.  Only  by  living 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  can  we  go  beyond  nationalism  to  es- 
tablish peace  on  earth. 

God’s  kingdom  fulfills  social  order  and  goes  beyond  na- 
tionalism in  the  following  three  ways.  First,  “the  greatest 
danger  of  nationalism  in  our  modern  world  is  that  its  loyalties 
are  too  narrow.  It  does  not  admit  of  rights  and  duties  which 
transcend  the  state,  ” according  to  Barbara  Ward.  In  contrast, 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  extended  to  all  nations, 
even  communists  and  Nazis.  Jesus  commissioned  His  dis- 
ciples to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  man.  We  as  Christians 
must  be  unconditional  and  indiscriminate  with  our  love.  We 
must  realize  that  the  blood  that  is  shed  in  war  is  not  Arab 
blood,  or  Irish  blood,  or  American  blood,  but  one  blood,  the 
lifeblood  of  all  humankind. 

Called  to  suffering  servanthood.  Third,  “of  all  political 
sins,’’  said  one  historian,  “the  worst  and  most  contemptible  is 
weakness.’’  In  contrast,  the  Christian  is  called  not  to  do- 
minion, but  to  suffering  servanthood.  Throughout  His  min- 
istry, Jesus  resisted  the  devil’s  offer  of  dominion  over  this 
world’s  kingdom.  The  Christian  does  not  seek  personal  sur- 
vival, much  less  national  survival.  In  fact,  the  life  of  Jesus 
came  into  real  power  only  after  His  final  submission  on  the 
cross. 

God  has  called  us  to  be  free  from  the  blind  narrowness  of 
nation  worship.  Nation  worship  does  lead  to  war,  and  war  is 
sin.  War  is  not  an  unavoidable  evil  necessary  to  establish 
peace  on  earth,  if  we  bear  the  cross  of  citizenship  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  That  cross  is  a life  of  suffering  servanthood, 
unconditional  love  for  every  individual,  and  allegiance  to 
God  alone. 
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Civil  approach 
disobedience 

A Christian’s  response  to  civil  authority  will 
be  given  concentrated  emphasis  by  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
during  the  next  year.  The  study  is  an  out- 
come of  a resolution  at  the  triennial 
conference  in  Bluffton,  Ohio,  July  22  to 
Aug.  3,  1977.  That  resolution  called  for  a 
thorough  study  of  civil  disobedience  leading 
to  a special  conference  early  in  1979,  which 
is  intended  to  state  an  official  position  of  the 
General  Conference  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  income  taxes  which  are  used  for 
funding  military  expenditures,  and  in 
general,  to  research  the  whole  question  of 
obedience-disobedience  to  civil  authority. 

Responsibility  for  the  study  has  been 
given  to  the  peace  and  social  concerns  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries. They,  however,  requested  that  a spe- 
cial obedience-civil  disobedience  committee 
be  formed  to  give  general  direction  and 
leadership. 

To  date  three  major  aspects  of  the  study 
have  been  planned — an  attitudinal  survey, 
an  invitational  consultation  in  June,  and  a 
study  guide  to  be  ready  by  the  fall  quarter. 

Included  in  the  survey  are  28  questions 
chosen  to  provide  an  inventory  of  congrega- 
tional attitudes  toward  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state.  It  will  also  indicate 
attitudes  to  particular  issues  such  as  abor- 
tion, capital  punishment,  and  payment  of 
taxes  for  military  purposes.  A copy  of  the 
questionnaire  will  be  sent  to  every  con- 
gregation. If  the  congregation  decides  to  use 
the  survey  it  will  be  duplicated  locally  to 
save  on  costs.  After  the  1979  conference  the 
same  questionnaire  will  again  be  used  to  de- 
termine whether  the  churchwide  discussion 
on  obedience-civil  disobedience  has  gen- 
erated any  changes  in  attitudes. 

A second  major  happening  is  scheduled 
for  June  1-4  at  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  An  invitational 
consultation  will  bring  together  about  30 
participants,  including  persons  not  commit- 
ted to  civil  disobedience.  The  gathering  will 
include  administrative  personnel  from  the 
General  Conference,  lawyers,  biblical  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  representatives  from  Men- 
nonite General  Committee  and  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 


It  is  expected  that  the  study  guide  will 
evolve  from  the  proceedings  of  the  consulta- 
tion. Five  of  the  13  lessons  in  the  guide  will 
focus  on  peacemaking  in  a technological  so- 
ciety. What  sort  of  peacemaking  should 
Mennonites  be  about  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
warfare  and  worldwide  arms  shipments? 
The  remaining  eight  lessons  will  center  in 
the  meaning  of  civil  disobedience.  Was  it 
practiced  in  the  Bible?  Is  nonpayment  of 
taxes  a case  in  point? 

The  study  process  will  culminate  in  the 
special  midtriennium  conference  scheduled 
for  February  1979.  That  gathering  will  be  an 
official  decision-making  conference  to 
which  congregational  delegates  will  come. 
At  that  point  a decision  on  the  meaning  and 
practice  of  civil  disobedience  will  be  made. 

Transition  at 

Congregational  Ministries 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  present  executive  sec- 
retary of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  will  move  into  his  full-time 
leadership-training  role  on  June  1,  following 
a preparatory  leave  of  absence  extending 
from  February  through  May. 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  advised  that  Bauman’s  services  will 
be  available  for  regional  and  conference 
leadership-training  assignments  beginning 
June  1.  He  will  also  have  limited  time  open 
to  invitations  from  congregational  clusters 
for  teaching-training  ministries. 

MBCM  views  Bauman’s  new  role  as  a 
response  to  the  church’s  call  for  a teacher- 
trainer-apostle  to  be  available  as  a resource 
person/brother  throughout  the  denomina- 
tion. It  is  felt  that  his  gifts  and  time  will  be 
most  productively  employed  by  relating  to 
regional  and  district  conference  ministerial 
and  lay  leadership  groups  who  can  be 
equipped  to  resource  others.  Congregational 
groups  will  also  be  considered  as  priorities 
and  time  allow. 

Bauman’s  leave  of  absence  is  being 
planned  by  Congregational  Ministries  to 
provide  him  time  for  personal  renewal  and 
development  following  3V4  intensive  years  of 


heavy  responsibilities  in  administation,  plus 
teaching-training  assignments,  necessary  to 
fulfill  expectations  of  MBCM  services  with 
limited  staff  and  budget.  During  the  leave,  he 
will  also  complete  several  previously  commit- 
ted MBCM  field  assignments  and  prepare  for 
his  new  full-time  ministry  through  study, 
writing,  and  evaluating  other  leadership- 
training programs. 

The  MBCM  executive  secretaryship  will 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  new  ap- 
pointee, Gordon  D.  Zook,  on  Feb.  1.  MBCM 
seeks  the  prayers  of  the  church  in  behalf  of 
its  discerning  and  deploying  of  staff  minis- 
tries and  for  the  enabling  empowering  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all. — Richard  C.  Detweiler, 
chairman,  MBCM  Directors 

Mission  guesthouse 
welcomes  overnight 
visitors 

The  house  that  George  built  in  1915-16  is 
open  to  its  original  use — church  hospitality. 

Not  only  did  George — George  L.  Ben- 
der— and  his  family  make  their  home  in  the 
three-story  structure  at  1711  Prairie  Street  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  it  was  the  first  office  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer. 


Florence  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  tells  Evie 
Atkinson  what  life  was  like  in  the  eye  of  the 
church  in  the  mission  residence-office  at  1711 
Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Philadelphia  architect  Joseph  Bechtel 
designed  the  residence-office  and  con- 
sidered it  his  gift  to  the  church,  according  to 
Florence  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  one  of 
George  and  Elsie  Kolb  Bender’s  children. 

The  building  was  home  base  for  mission 
board  meetings,  sewing  room  for  the  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church  sewing  circle,  and 
residence  for  the  Bender  family. 

The  building  served  as  offices  for  the 
Mission  Board  (along  with  six  other  organi- 
zations) until  1975.  It’s  now  again  a 
guesthouse  for  persons  visiting  northern  In- 
diana on  church  business,  for  retreats,  for 
missionaries  on  furlough,  or  for  persons 
from  the  church  “just  passing  through.  ” In- 
diana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference  has 
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Mennonite  Guesthouse  at  1711 


its  offices  in  the  building  too. 

A name  for  the  guesthouse  is  yet  to  be 
selected.  Ten  rooms  are  currently  available 
with  sleeping  accommodation  for  24  per- 
sons. Hostess  Evie  Atkinson  lives  in  an 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor.  Meals  are 
available,  or  groups  may  rent  the  basement 
kitchen.  “We  want  the  building  to  be  used,” 
said  Evie.  “It’s  a historical  spot  for  the 


How  Mennonite  Central  Committee  should 
respond  to  injustice  in  places  where  it  works 
is  a major  question  which  the  committee 
* members  will  tackle  in  their  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  26-28. 

This  question  is  increasingly  raised  by 
^ volunteers  in  politically  tense  areas  such  as 
Southeast  Asia,  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  poor  are  exploited, 
freedoms  North  .American  Christians  con- 
~f  sider  basic  are  denied,  and  jailing  without 
charge  or  trial  is  common, 
t Asia,  for  example,  has  half  of  the  world’s 

people,  with  the  populations  of  just  the 
countries  where  MCC  works  totaling  over 
900  million,  notes  MCC  Mennonite  Church 
representative  Atlee  Beechy. 

^ In  the  Philippines,  which  Beechy  visited 

on  behalf  of  MCC  to  evaluate  program 
possibilities,  “multinationals  and  the  Phili- 
ppine government,  in  order  to  keep  the 
' power  and  the  profit,  cooperate  to  keep  the 
poor,  poor,’  he  says.  Both  the  political  right 
and  the  left  are  ready  to  exploit  for  political 
^ gain.  “What  does  the  church  have  to  say 
to  these  complex  and  powerful  forces'^  ” 


Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

church.  It  was  built  for  mission  activities 
and  now  it’s  being  turned  ...  to  a bomey 
place.  ...”  Advance  reservations  are 
needed.  For  reservations  or  a rate  card  write 
Evie  Atkinson  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

Evie  Atkinson  managed  the  Mennonite 
guesthouse  in  Ethiopia  for  three  years,  serv- 
ing with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board. 


Beechy  asks. 

“If  MCC  is  to  remain  viable  as  ‘a  Chris- 
tian resource  for  meeting  human  need,’  ’ he 
continues,  “it  must  continue  to  identify  with 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed — working  to 
meet  emergency  needs  at  times,  but  increas- 
ingly bringing  human  and  economic  de- 
velopment, our  concern  for  justice,  and  our 
nonviolent  biblically  based  peace  witness 
together.  ” People  are  needed  who  are  capti- 
vated by  this  Jesus-Amos  vision,  Beechy 
concludes. 

The  focus  on  justice  will  begin  with  a look 
at  biblical  imperatives  by  Willard  Swartley, 
chairman  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
Bible  department,  at  the  7:30  p.m.  public 
meeting  on  Thursday,  Jan.  26.  The  follow- 
ing evening  at  7:00  representatives  of  the 
member  church  groups  will  discuss  how  the 
biblical  message  can  be  applied  to  MCC 
programs. 

A thorough  review  of  MCC  programs, 
located  in  North  America  and  42  overseas 
countries,  is  the  other  main  focus  of  the 
three-day  agenda.  John  Wieler  of  MCC 
(Canada )’s  overseas  staff  will  share  the  plat- 


form with  Swartley  on  Thursday  evening  to 
present  the  needs  in  India's  cyclone-de- 
vastated Andhra  Pradesh  State.  Wider 
visited  the  area  just  before  Christmas  to 
consult  with  the  MCC  India  workers  on 
drawing  up  long-term  reconstruction  plans. 

During  the  following  two  days  other 
program  aspects  will  be  discussed  and  direc- 
tions set.  “It  is  very  important  that  the 
members  all  participate  in  a full  program 
discussion,  ” comments  Executive  Secretary 
William  T.  Snyder.  Last  year  a blizzard  and 
the  year  before  urgent  Vietnam  concerns 
precluded  an  in-depth  program  discussion. 
“The  executive  committee,  which  the  mem- 
bers elect  from  among  themselves  and 
which  meets  quarterly,  took  responsibility 
and  the  work  went  forward.  But  that  is  no 
long-term  substitute  for  a plenary  meeting 
where  all  member  groups  can  be  heard,” 
Snyder  says. 

With  no  direct  participation  by  Canada  or 
the  U.S.  in  overseas  wars  to  grab  the  news 
headlines  during  the  past  year,  citizens  of 
these  two  countries  may  be  tempted  to 
forget  that  millions  quietly  suffer  from 
hunger,  poverty,  fear,  and  oppression. 

Giving  by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  congregations  and  individuals 
slipped  almost  $600,000  in  1977  from  1976. 
Although  the  organization  has  managed  to 
keep  expenditures  below  budget  and  in  line 
with  income,  most  of  the  fat  has  been 
trimmed  away  and  the  ax  is  beginning  to 
bite  into  the  flesh,  indicates  Edgar  Stoesz, 
associate  executive  secretary  for  overseas 
programs,  of  the  year-end  financial  evalua- 
tion. 

The  personnel  reports  to  the  full  commit- 
tee look  brighter.  The  total  number  of 
persons  involved  in  MCC’s  ministries  in- 
creased from  731  in  1976  to  742  in  1977. 

Such  year-end  statistical  summaries  and 
extensive  program  reports  are  compiled  in  a 
175-page  Workbook  for  members  to  read  in 
preparation  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Before  the  full  sessions  begin  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  members  who  represent  U.S. 
church  groups  will  meet  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  agenda  is  twofold:  to'  consider  U.S. 
programs  and  to  initiate  discussion  on  the 
statement  issued  jointly  by  the  MCC  and 
MCC  (Canada)  executive  committees  pro- 
posing a structure  to  handle  U.S.  MCC  con^ 
cerns. 

North  of  the  border  domestic  agenda  is 
handled  by  the  MCC  (Canada)  board. 
However,  lack  of  a structure  to  handle 
American  agenda  means  it  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  full  American-Canadian  commit- 
tee of  representatives. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  at  Rockway  Men- 
nonite School  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  are 
open  to  the  public.  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  are  particularly  invited  to 
the  opening  session  on  Thursday  evening. 

Friday’s  sessions  will  begin  at  9:00  a.m. 
with  “The  Beauty  of  the  Shared  Loaf,  a de- 


Justice,  program  review,  annual  meeting  aims 
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Black  Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  session  Dec.  28,  29,  1977,  at  College  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  Tampa,  Fla.  Participants  in  consultation  above  are  Dwight  McFad- 
den,  associate  general  secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Church;  Hubert  Brown,  chairperson 
for  the  Black  Council;  Laurence  Martin,  Mennonite  Publishing  House  representative  to 
this  meeting;  Frances  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  secretary;  and  council  members  Herman 
Douglas,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Harold  Davenport,  New  York  City.  Other  members  not  pic- 
tured include  Leroy  Bechler,  Los  Angeles;  Brenda  Scott,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Ruth  Fuller, 
St.  Louis;  and  Leamon  Sowell,  Chicago.  A detailed  report  of  the  council  session  was 
reported  in  the  January  17  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  The  central  issue  for  many  in  atten- 
dance was  the  strengthening  of  Black  Mennonite  identity. 


votional  led  by  Brethren  in  Christ  re- 
presentative Roy  Sider  of  Sherkton,  Ont. 
Sider  will  also  open  Saturday’s  sessions  with 
a sequel  meditation,  “The  Beauty  of  the 
Shared  Life.  ” 

The  meeting  will  continue  throughout  the 
day  and  evening  on  Friday  and  close  late 
Saturday  afternoon.  Staff  and  committee 
members  whose  schedules  permit  plan  to 
stay  in  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  area  to  par- 
ticipate in  local  Sunday  morning  worship 
services. 

Missionaries  to  Indians 
in  Brazil  ordered 
to  stop  work 

Erwin  Rempel,  missionary  in  Brazil,  a 
General  Conference  Mennonite  with  the 
Mennonite  Association  of  churches,  reports 
that  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  (Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics)  have  been  ordered  to 
stop  their  work  among  Indian  tribes.  The 
order,  effective  January  1,  was  issued  by 
Brazilian  Minister  of  the  Interior  Reis. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  visas  have 
not  been  canceled.  They  do  not  have  to 
leave  the  country.  However,  one  WBT 
family  leaving  for  furlough  had  to  give  up 
their  permanent  visas.  Of  more  than  500 
missionaries  working  with  Indian  groups, 
less  than  200  are  Wycliffe  translators,  but 
the  order  apparently  includes  all  mission- 
aries. In  response  to  this,  WBT  plans  to 
spend  1978  making  a stepped-up  effort  to 
train  Brazilian  linguists.  Brazilian  church 
members  have  protested  the  order. 

Why  has  this  happened?  William  Hew- 
lett, executive  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Information  Bureau  located  in  Sao  Paulo, 
says  a number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  order.  Those  in  power  are  suspicious 


about  the  radios,  planes,  and  other  equip- 
ment missionaries  use,  and  question  the  mo- 
tivation of  missionaries.  Developers  don’t 
want  missionaries  in  areas  rich  in  minerals, 
nor  do  land  companies  want  moralists 
around  when  they  steal  land  from  the  tribes, 
supposes  Hewlett. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  also 
declared  that  Indians  must  become  literate 
in  Portuguese,  and  not  in  their  native 
tongues.  However,  linguistic  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  easier  for  native  peoples  to 
first  learn  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guages. The  other  approach  often  leads  to 
extinction  of  the  native  culture  and  lan- 
guage. 

“Most  significant,  ” says  Hewlett,  “is  that 
Minister  Reis  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  ‘Bible  is  useless  for  Indians.’  ” 

Hector  Valencia,  secretary  for  Latin 
America  missions  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  reflected  that 
the  move  may  also  be  a response  to  the  bad 
image  Brazil  got  in  the  North  American 
press  when  it  imprisoned  Thomas  Capuano 
and  Laurence  Rosenbaugh  last  May. 

— Vic  Reimer 

Anabaptist  ideas  take 
hold  in  the  Philippines 

Some  of  the  Anabaptist  ideas  have  taken 
hold  in  the  Philippines.  In  December  1977, 
fifty  young  people  gathered  in  Laguna 
Province  to  consider  the  theme  “The  Role  of 
Mennonite  Youth  in  the  New  Society.  ” 
(New  Society  is  the  common  political  term 
for  the  martial-law  regime  of  President 
Marcos.) 

A young  agricultural  student  from  a tribal 
group  told  his  friends  the  story  of  Dirk 
Willems,  the  16th-century  Anabaptist  who 
stopped  to  rescue  his  pursuer  who  had  fallen 
through  the  ice  on  the  river.  Elsewhere, 


another  young  man  explained  to  his 
co-workers  why  the  Christian  must  “turn 
the  other  cheek,”  even  when  national  se- 
curity is  at  stake. 

“We  must  see  the  politics  of  Jesus  as 
moral,  social,  and  economic  revolution,” 
said  the  Philippine  Mennonite  leader  Fel- 
onito  Sacapano  to  Mennonite  pastors  and 
lay  leaders  who  met  simultaneously  with  the 
youth.  Sacapano  summed  up  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion on  the  economic  implications  of  the 
gospel.  Participants  came  from  Northern 
Luzon,  Laguna  Province,  and  Romblon  and 
Mindoro  islands  for  two  weeks  of  Bible 
study  and  lectures  on  homiletics,  music,  and 
agriculture. 

Local  pastors,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  personnel  provided  input  on  the 
biblical  basis  for  social  concern,  pacifism, 
prayer,  and  congregational  life.  The  Men- 
nonite church  in  the  Philippines  is  only  a 
few  years  old  and  the  members  are  strug- 
gling to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Filipino  Mennonite. 

The  Bible  conference  has  come  to  be  an 
annual  event  in  which  pastors  from  different 
regions  of  the  Philippines  strengthen  their 
relationships  and  ties  with  each  other,  plan 
for  the  next  year’s  projects,  and  get  fresh  in- 
spiration and  biblical  teaching. 

Two  meetings:  a contrast 

The  One-Way  Movement  held  a one-day 
evangelistic  rally  in  the  International  Fair 
building  in  Utrecht,  Holland.  About  15,000 
youth  attended.  A musical  group,  “The 
Great  Commission,”  played  and  a half- 
dozen  evangelists  preached  the  gospel  and 
against  evolution,  nihilism,  and  godless 
communism.  The  expenses  of  the  rally 
amounted  to  120,000  guldens  (about  $50, 
000).  A witness  march  (one  of  the  biggest 
demonstrations  ever  held  in  Holland,  ac- 
cording to  the  promoters)  had  the  theme:  “I 
know  God,  do  you?” 

A less  pretentious  meeting  of  the  people 
of  God  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Breda, 
Holland,  by  the  Brothers  of  Taiz6  and 
various  youth  councils.  Participants  in  this 
weekend  meeting  were  housed  two  by  two 
in  private  homes,  and  participated  in 
koinonia  groups  of  eight  persons  each  meet- 
ing all  day  Saturday.  “How  Are  We  Being 
the  People  of  God  in  Our  Time,  Where  We 
Are?”  was  the  topic  to  be  discussed.  On 
Saturday  night  Frfere  Roger  of  the  Taiz6 
community  addressed  the  combined  groups. 
On  Sunday  the  participants  worshiped  with 
the  host  families,  and  the  whole  weekend 
was  concluded  with  a session  of  prayer. 

J.  Woudstra-Gorter,  editor  of  the  ADW, 
noted  the  striking  difference  between  the 
two  occasions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  big 
names,  the  flashy  promotion,  the  emphasis 
on  a personal  salvation,  coupled  with  a 
strong  rejection  of  “godless  systems  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  small  core  groups  in  earnest 
discussion  among  persons  who  are  trying  to 
be  a people  of  God  where  they  live  and 
work — the  times  of  earnest  prayer. 

J.  Woudstra-Gorter  concluded:  “We  dare 
not  be  indifferent  as  to  what  is  being  offered 
our  young  people.  We  see  the  one-day-fire- 
works  affair  in  one  way  as  real  danger,  and 
view  the  efforts  of  continuous  communities 
with  real  sympathy.’’ — translated  and  sum- 
marized from  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Week- 
ly, Algemeen  Doopsgezind  Weekblad,  by 
Jan  Gleysteen 


Diane  Umble,  on  behalf  of  Inter-Mennonite 
Media  Group,  accepts  an  award  for  the  docu- 
mentary color  film,  Back  Seat,  from  Anthony 
Scannel,  president  of  UNDA-USA. 

Documentary  wins  award 

A film  which  came  about  from  the  initiatives 
of  a Mennonite  church  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  has 
been  awarded  a Certificate  of  Merit  in  the 
annual  competitions  of  UNDA-USA,  a na- 
tional Catholic  association  for  communica- 
tors. 

The  association  seeks  to  honor  films  and 
television  productions  which  exhibit  “crea- 
tive treatment  of  issues  concerning  human 
values.  ” More  than  500  entries  competed  in 
25  categories.  First-place  winners  are 
awarded  the  Gabriel  Award,  and  second- 
place  entries  receive  a Certificate  of  Merit. 
The  presentations  took  place  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Nov.  30. 

Titled  Back  Seat,  the  film  takes  the  viewer 
into  an  average  town,  and  illustrates  how 
loneliness  comes  in  many  different  pack- 
ages. Interest  in  producing  the  film  arose 
from  experiences  members  of  First  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  in  Wichita  had  in 
relating  to  persons  who  were  lonely. 

Larry  Hatteberg,  member  of  the  con- 
gregation and  chief  photographer  for  KAKE 
TV,  Wichita,  took  the  initiative  to  do  the 
filming.  KAKE  TV  donated  the  use  of 
equipment.  Individuals  in  the  church  were 
able  to  raise  about  half  the  cost  of  a 28- 
minute  film.  Additional  financing  was 


sought.  At  this  juncture  four  national  church 
groups,  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  already  cooperating 
in  the  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group 
(IMMG),  committed  money  and  consulta- 
tive expertise  to  the  venture.  IMMG  has 
previously  produced  radio  and  TV  spots. 
Diane  Umble,  General  Conference  media 
director,  acted  as  consultant  in  scripting  and 
shooting. 

The  award-winning  color  film,  semidocu- 
mentary in  format,  highlights  interviews 
with  real  persons  from  different  walks  of 
life — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  skid  row 
personalities  and  successful  business  per- 
sons. They  talk  of  their  loneliness  and  how 
they  have  dealt  with  it. 

IMMG  has  the  rights  to  the  public-media 
distribution  of  the  film,  but  otherwise  copies 
may  be  rented  from  the  audiovisual  libraries 
of  any  of  the  participating  Mennonite 
churches.  The  marketing  agencies  for  media 
use  are  Mennonite  Media  Services,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  and  Men- 
nonite Radio  and  TV,  Box  2,  Station  F,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  R2L2A5. 

From  Algeria  to  California, 
Shoup 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  back  in  the  USA  for 
Christmas  after  11  years  away,  found  herself 
a few  days  before  Christmas  “with  no  cards 
in  the  mail  or  even  addressed,  one  present 
purchased,  and  no  desire  to  get  with  it.” 

In  1977  Mary  Ellen  closed  a chapter  of 
her  life  that  began  with  a missionary  ap- 
pointment in  Algeria  in  1966.  She  had 
served  1946-58  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  France,  while  just  prior  to  her 
term  in  Algeria  she  taught  school  in 
California.  Mary  Ellen  chose  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  to  be  near  her  sister  in  Hemet,  Calif. 

Referring  to  herself  as  “just  a Christmas 
misfit,”  Mary  Ellen  said,  “At  times  like 
these  I miss  my  friends  in  Algeria  and  the 
unfrenzied  time  of  fellowship  we  enjoyed  at 
Christmastime  (and  I weep  a little).  I’ll  al- 
ways be  grateful  for  the  new  awareness  I 
gained  there — a new  understanding  of  the 
difference  Christ  makes.” 

The  last  remaining  MBM  worker  in  Al- 
geria is  Annie  Haldemann,  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  France,  who  runs  a 
community  clinic.  Many  traditional  mis- 
sionaries were  expelled  from  Algeria  some 
years  ago.  The  country  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  1962-63. 

As  a self-supporting  missionary,  Mary 
Ellen  participated  in  women’s  Bible  study 
once  a week,  incorporating  embassy  and  ex- 
patriate English,  Scottish,  Danish,  and 
Erench  spouses.  “It  is  difficult  to  get  in- 
tegrated into  a Muslim  society,”  she  said. 
“The  group  was  small  enough  so  that 


persons  were  free  to  discuss  their  problems  ’ 

Churches  need  government  approval  to 
exist  in  the  country.  Only  one  percent  of  the 
country’s  16  million  people  are  classified  as 
Christian  or  Jew.  The  rest  are  Muslim  Five 
groups — Methodist,  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
ist, French  Reformed  Protestant  Church, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  North  Africa 
Mission — have  permits  tp  have  organized 
fellowships.  Persons  are  allowed  to  attend 
church  meetings;  however,  conversions  are 
against  the  law. 

“Muslims  do  want  to  talk  about  their  reli- 
gion. Sometimes  it’s  to  compare  Muham- 
mad with  Jesus,”  Mary  Ellen  said.  The 
question  sometimes  comes  up  in  school 
classes.  As  she  prepared  to  leave,  an  ac- 
quaintance asked,  “If  you  had  your  life  to 
do  over,  would  you  do  the  same':' ” It  took 
many  years  of  relationship  for  the  question 
to  be  asked,  Mary  Ellen  said.  Other  persons 
had  similar  queries  about  her  faith,  averag- 
ing one  or  two  serious  discussions  a year. 

At  the  end  of  her  term  in  Algeria,  Mary 
Ellen  looked  forward  to  finding  a job  in 
California.  She’s  teaching  intensive 
English  to  international  students — Saudis, 
Japanese,  Brazilians,  Mexicans,  V'ene- 
zuelans — at  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside.  “I  didn’t  dream  of  anything  I 
would  enjoy  so  much.  But  the  Lord  always 
gives  us  so  much  more  than  we  can  hope  or 
dream.  ” 

Breadbasket  group 
examines  food, 
energy  questions 

A regional  Farm  and  Energy  Issues  Forum, 
dealing  with  management  of  natural 
resources,  alternative  farming  technologies, 
food — too  much/too  little,  and  energy  and 
efficiency,  will  be  held  on  Feb.  17,  18,  at 
Alexanderwohl  Mennonite  Church  near 
Goessel,  Kan.  The  Forum  will  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  on  Friday  and  continue  with  work- 
shops from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  Saturday. 
It  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Food/World  Hunger  Committee  of 
Kansas  and  the  Food  and  Hunger  Concerns 
department  at  the  MCC  home  office  in 
Akron,  Pa. 

Paul  Longacre  will  begin  the  weekend 
sessions  with  a keynote  speech  on  the  Forum 
theme,  “The  Earth  Is  the  Lord’s.  ” Longacre 
is  taking  advanced  studies  in  International 
Development  at  Kansas  State  University. 

Workshops  on  Saturday  will  deal  with  the 
following  concerns:  “The  Management  of 
Natural  Resources,’’  led  by  Jim  Peterson, 
associate  with  the  Prairie  Farming  Project  at 
the  Land  Institute,  Salina,  Kan.;  “Alterna- 
tive Farming  Technologies,”  led  by  Ron 
Krupicka,  codirector  of  the  Small  Energy 
Project  of  the  Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  Hart- 
ington.  Neb.;  “Food — Too  Much/Too  Lit- 
tle, ” led  by  Longacre;  “Energy  and  Effi- 
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14  Voluntary  Service  workers  commissioned 

Fourteen  persons  spent  the  week  of  Jan.  1-6,  in  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at 
EMBMC  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and  their  assignments  are  as  follows: 

First  row  (sitting):  Kathryn  Nisely,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  hostess  and  community  worker  in 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Nicole,  Kathy,  and  Eliaser  Monserrate,  Salunga,  Pa.,  maintenance,  cook- 
ing, and  hosting  at  Camp  Deerpark  in  N.Y. 

Second  row  (left  to  right):  Anita  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  community  outreach  in  Elmira, 
N.Y. ; Arlene  Tharp,  York,  Pa.,  hostess  and  child  care  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Kathy  Horning, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  secretary  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. ; Sharon  Brubaker,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  medical 
secretary  in  Anderson,  S.C.;  and  Marty  Eisher,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  secretary /bookkeeper 
at  Bethany  Day  Care  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third  row:  Sue  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  teacher  aide  in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Kay 
Hershberger,  Milford,  Neb.,  secretary  in  Washington,  D.C. ; Amos  Martin,  Narvon,  Pa., 
carpenter  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  Jerry  Grosh,  York,  Pa.,  computer  operator  at  Philhaven 
Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Cindy  Hess,  Marietta,  Pa.,  hostess  and  community  outreach, 
Elmira,  N.Y. ; and  John  Lehman,  Harrison  Valley,  Pa.,  community  worker  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- 


ciency,  ” led  by  Don  Gronau,  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Hesston,  Kan.  Listeners,  Laban 
Peachey,  president  of  Hesston  College,  and 
Eremont  Regier,  director  of  Agricultural 
Studies,  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  will  wrap-up  the  Eorum  with  their 
observations,  reflections,  and  conclusions. — 
Treva  E.  Lichti,  secretary  MCC  Eood/ 
World  Hunger  Committee  of  Kansas 

Pastors  sabbatical  funded 

Joe  Hertzler,  administrative  vice-president 
for  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  recently  an- 
nounced a matching  fund  established  to 
help  pastors  finance  study  sabbaticals  for 
renewal  and  growth.  The  rigors  of  congrega- 
tional leadership  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year  can  wear  out  even  the  strongest. 
The  intention  of  this  fund  is  to  help  pastor 
update  their  skills  and  find  new  strength 


and  spiritual  renewal. 

This  Sabbatical  Study  Eund  was  set  up  by 
a small  group  of  Ontario  business  persons. 
The  annual  earnings  of  approximately  $10, 
000  will  be  available  to  church  leaders  across 
the  church  to  study  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary.  Grants  will  also  be  available  to 
pastors  enrolling  in  any  of  several  study  pro- 
grams including  the  Certificate  of  Theology 
program,  which  is  designed  for  pastors  over 
thirty  years  old  who  have  not  graduated 
from  college. 

Eligibility  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  length  of  service.  Priority  will 
be  given  those  attending  one  year  or  one 
semester,  but  some  funds  might  be  available 
for  the  three-week  January  interterm. 

Hertzler  noted  that  the  fund  guidelines 
were  adapted  from  the  Ontario  Conference 
model  entitled  “A  Guideline  for  Church 
Leadership  Enrichment.  ’ The  Sabbatical 
Study  Fund  for  Pastors  will  normally  supply 


35  percent  of  the  pastor’s  need.  An  addi- 
tional 35  percent  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
congregation  and/or  conference,  with  the 
final  30  percent  supplied  by  the  recipient. 

Applications  for  the  1978-79  school  year 
must  be  submitted  by  Apr.  1. 

Saldpur  tornado  victims 
receive  assistance 

On  Oct.  5 at  about  10:00  a.m.  a tornado 
swept  through  the  north  side  of  Saidpur, 
Rangpur  District  of  Bangladesh,  causing 
damage  to  property  and  loss  of  life.  The 
area,  which  is  eight  miles  from  Saidpur, 
turned  into  a desert  within  a few  seconds. 

One  moment  the  villagers  heard  a loud 
noise  and  in  the  next  everything  was 
snatched  away — even  the  electrical  tower 
was  bent  and  large  and  small  trees  were  up- 
rooted. All  belongings  were  blown  away, 
along  with  the  structures  of  the  houses.  All 
that  was  left  were  piles  of  broken  branches, 
tree  trunks  or  stumps,  crumpled  corrugated 
iron  sheets,  and  heaps  of  grass,  which  at  one 
time  had  been  roofs.  Besides  this,  tube-well 
heads  were  blown  away  and  other  wells 
destroyed.  About  2,000  houses  have  been 
damaged  and  about  5,000  people  have  been 
affected.  At  least  10  persons  died  and  about 
70  were  injured. 

As  news  of  this  disaster  came,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  came  to  share  with  the 
disaster-stricken  people  by  supplying  MCC 
beef,  powdered  milk,  and  medicines. 

The  MCC  staff  of  Saidpur  felt  that  more 
should  be  done  for  the  victims  and  wanted 
to  share  with  them.  Since  the  tube  wells  and 
other  wells  were  destroyed,  it  was  decided 
that  at  least  two  tube  wells  should  be  fixed, 
which  cost  $100  each.  So  money  was 
collected  from  their  meager  salaries  to 
provide  one  tube  well  and  the  other  tube 
well  was  financed  by  MCC. 

The  MCC  staff  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  sink  these  tube  wells.  Now  the  people  are 
happy  that  they  no  longer  have  to  drink 
polluted  water  from  ponds  or  go  a long 
distance  to  the  other  village.  Villagers  are 
also  trying  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  start 
over  again. — Alimullah,  administrator  of 
Nutrition  Center,  MCC,  Saidpur 

Conference  to  explore 
theology  of  land  use 

Farmers,  realtors,  business  people,  and 
theologians  interested  in  land  use  and 
stewardship  are  invited  to  a conference  to  be 
held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  10-12. 
The  conference  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Office  of 
Food  and  Hunger  Concerns  and  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Alvin  Beachy,  professor  of  Bible  and  reli- 
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gion  at  Bethel  College  in  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  Orland  Gingrich,  chairman  of  the 
Land  Use  Taskforce  of  the  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Ontario,  will  present  the  bib- 
lical call  to  stewardship  of  the  land.  Paul 
Lederach,  editor  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  discuss  land  use 
planning  and  zoning  out  of  his  experiences 
on  a township  planning  board. 

Willis  Miller,  realtor  from  Wooster,  Ohio, 
will  discuss  his  experiences  in  dividing  up 
farmland  into  individual  homesites.  Present- 
ing the  farmer’s  point  of  view  will  be  Earl 
Newcomer,  president  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Farmers’  Association,  and  Orland 
Gingrich,  who  will  discuss  land  stewardship 
out  of  an  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  heri- 
tage. 

The  conference  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  continue  through  Sunday  at  1:00 
p.m.  On  Friday  evening  participants  will 
share  what  is  happening  to  land  in  their 
areas  by  showing  slides  of  their  farming  and 
real-estate  operations. 

During  the  rest  of  the  conference  major 
presentations  will  be  interspersed  with 
group  discussions  and  small-group  sessions 
working  at  identifying  the  problems  and  so- 
lutions. 

The  conference  will  conclude  Sunday 
with  a slide  show  by  John  Ruth  entitled  “As 
the  Land,  so  the  People,  ” and  a worship 
service  on  the  theme  “Shalom:  Wholeness 
in  Living.  ” 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
generate  dialogue  among  Mennonites  on 
the  issues  of  land  use  as  they  relate  to 
theology,  economics,  lifestyle,  and  ethics. 
Participants  will  work  together  at  drafting  a 
statement  of  consensus  on  their  views  on 
land  use  based  on  a biblical  perspective. 

Registration  at  the  conference  is  open  to 
anyone  interested,  but  is  limited  to  50  par- 
ticipants.— Jon  Jantzen,  MCC  Food  and 
Hunger  Concerns 


Household  requested 
by  Philhaven 

A new  Voluntary  Service  household  has 
been  opened  by  Eastern  Mission  Board  on 
the  Philhaven  Hospital  grounds  at  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Six  workers  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
household,  according  to  Jerry  Meek,  VS  di- 
rector for  EM  BMC. 

The  VS  household  was  opened  at  the 
request  of  the  Philhaven  Hospital  Board  and 
the  Jubilee  Community  Board,  which  has 
been  set  up  by  members  of  the  Lebanon 
District  Mennonite  Churches  to  carry  on 
evangelism. 

Meek  says  service  workers  employed  at 
Philhaven  will  have  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  in  mental  health  care  and  those 
assigned  to  the  Jubilee  board  will  work  with 
prisoners. 

Persons  currently  assigned  to  Philhaven 
are  Jerry  Grosh,  York,  Pa.,  a computer 
operator;  Jean  Epstein,  Superior,  Wis.,  a 
social  worker;  Helen  Kirchhofer,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  Nelson  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md., 
psychiatric  aides.  Additional  persons  will  be 
recruited  to  assist  in  prison  ministries  with 
the  Jubilee  board. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Lebanon  unit  the 
VS  office  now  administers  three  households 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  One  was 
opened  in  Harrisburg  in  1975  and  another  in 
Reading  in  1976.  Jerry  Meek  calls  these 
“local  units  ’ because  most  of  the  support 
for  the  VS  program  comes  from  churches  in 
the  greater  Lancaster  area. 

Internationals  find 
Lancaster  hospitable 

Thirty-six  Lancaster  area  Mennonite  fami- 
lies hosted  international  students  during  the 
Christmas  season  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Home  Ministries  Department  of  the 


Eastern  Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  63  adults  and  14  children  represented 
23  countries.  Plans  for  the  students  to  visit 
the  Lancaster  area  were  arranged  through 
Christmas  International  House,  an  office 
based  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  coordinates 
visits  of  internationals  to  some  40  church 
communities.  The  Atlanta  office  reports  that 
several  hundred  students  nationwide  had  to 
be  turned  down  because  of  insufficient  in- 
vitations to  host  them. 

Arlene  Mellinger,  director  of  Eastern 
Board’s  Christmas  International  Homes 
program,  said,  “Host  response  in  the 
Lancaster  area  this  year  was  tremendous. 
Many  more  students  could  have  been 
placed.  ” She  notes  that  Eastern  Board’s 
program  is  one  of  the  few  which  prefers  to 
host  students  with  families.  Increasingly, 
students  are  returning  for  their  second  year. 

The  Home  Ministries  office  started  their 
Christmas  International  Homes  program  in 
1972. 

“We  must  find  a way  to  accommodate 
more  students,  ” Mellinger  said.  “The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  lack  of  host  homes  but  the 
need  to  find  an  efficient  way  to  handle 
larger  groups  for  tours,  meals,  and  fellow- 
ship programs”  Groups  hosting  interna- 
tional students  try  to  arrange  for  the 
students  visiting  in  an  area  to  meet  each 
other. 

At  an  orientation  meeting  held  at  Salunga 
the  students  were  introduced  to  Mennonite 
history  and  practices,  and  at  a final  program 
held  at  the  Erbs  Mennonite  Church  near 
Manheim,  Pa.,  the  students  presented  a 
cultural  program  featuring  customs  of  their 
countries.  An  interesting  feature  was  a trio 
in  French  by  students  from  Haiti,  Togo,  and 
Brazil. 

At  the  end  of  the  program  one  of  the 
students  passed  a basket  and  received  an  of- 
fering “for  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.” 


Mnna  Marie  Steckley  grades  Home  Bible  Studies  lessons.  She  lives  in 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

Anna  Marie  is  a friend  and  listening  ear  to  prisoners  and  students  in  all 
walks  of  life.  “God  is  still  in  the  business  of  opening  eyes  and  hearts,”  she 
says.  Testimonies  from  students  witness  to  help  in  the  Christian  walk 
and  to  discovery  of  new  life  in  Christ. 

Grading  hundreds  of  lessons  each  week  and  jotting  encouraging 
notes  to  students,  that’s  how  Anna  Marie  is  on  board  with  the  Mission 
Board. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 


January  24, 1978 
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Hunger  concerns 
focused  by  Moores 

Duane  and  Ramona  Smith  Moore  are  availa- 
ble to  congregations,  camps,  and  other 
groups  or  seminars  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  as  resource  persons  for  world  hunger, 
poverty,  and  population  concerns. 

The  Moores  are  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteers  and  serve  as  staff  coordi- 
nators for  the  MCC  Food  and  Hunger 
Concerns  Committee.  They  will  share  a IV2- 
time  position  with  Ramona  working  full 
time  and  Duane  working  half  time,  while 
also  farming  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 
The  Moores  previously  served  for  three 
years  with  MCC  in  Bangladesh,  Duane  as 
an  agronomist  and  Ramona  in  nutrition  and 
home  economics. 

The  committee,  representing  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  was  organized  in 
February  1974  to  promote  hunger  concerns 
among  the  MCC  constituency  in  response  to 
the  1974  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  annual  meeting 
resolution  to  give  top  priority  to  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  hungry.  Two  similar 
committees  exist  in  the  Midwest  and  Mid- 
Atlantic  regions. 

The  twin  objectives  are:  1)  heightening 
awareness  of  and  concern  about  causes  and 
implications  of  world  food  scarcity,  poverty, 
and  population  pressures;  2)  facilitating  the 
process  of  searching  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  appropriate  Christian  at- 
titudes to  translate  this  awareness  into 
responsible  lifestyles  and  meaningful  action. 

The  committee  currently  has  four  area 
subcommittees.  In  the  past  two  years  it  has 
sponsored  six  world  hunger  workshops  in 
the  four-state  area.  With  the  appointment  of 
the  Moores  as  staff  coordinators,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  expand  coverage  to  more  of 
the  area’s  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ,  as  well  as  provide  in-depth  services 
to  groups  already  involved  in  hunger  action. 


mennoscope 

Frontier  Boys  Village  has  an  opening  for 
a supervisor  of  two  living  units  comprised  of 
18  boys  each  and  seven  staff.  Frontier  Boys 
Village  is  a private  residential  center.  Send 
r^sum^  to  Don  Graber,  Box  158,  Larkspur, 
CO  80118. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
Eunice  and  Daniel  Miller  returned  to 
Uruguay  on  Jan.  7.  Current  address:  3 de 
Febrero  4381,  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Elaine 
Kauffman  returned  to  Brazil  on  Jan.  9.  Ad- 
dress: C.  P.  78,  Ceres,  Goias,  Brazil. 

“Spiritual  growth  is  one  main  reason  we 
are  together  in  eommunity,  ’ wrote  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  VSer,  John  Nafziger,  in  a 
recent  report  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. “Each  of  us  has  a personal  devotional 


Pennsylvania  Mennonite  Heritage,  suc- 
cessor to  Mennonite  Research  Journal,  has 
just  come  off  the  press.  Edited  by  Carolyn 
Charles  and  published  by  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  Historical  Society, 
the  quarterly  has  the  look  and  feel  of  a 
quality  production.  Jan  Gleysteen  is  the 
designer.  Correspondence  may  be  directed 
to  2215  Millstream  Road,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602. 


pattern  that  fits  into  our  schedules,  ” he  said. 
“In  our  Monday  night  studies  of  Life 
Together  by  Bonhoeffer,  we  have  centered 
in  the  devotional.  We  see  it  as  a time  to  let 
our  thoughts  be  on  Christ  who  is  our 
provider.  Our  Wednesday  morning  devo- 
tional time  consists  of  a psalm,  hymn,  and 
additional  Scripture  reading  followed  by  a 
community  prayer.”  VSers  in  San  Francisco 
play  a vital  role  in  the  life  and  outreach  of  an 
emerging  Mennonite  fellowship  in  the  city. 

The  4th  Annual  Relief  Beef  Canning 
project  for  Virginia  churches  is  scheduled 
for  Jan.  23-27,  reported  Moses  Slabaugh. 
Their  goal  is  100  cows.  The  canning  opera- 
tion will  again  be  at  the  Mark  Shank  farm 
west  of  Dayton  Va.  A few  years  ago  Mark 
equipped  a farm  machinery  shed  with  all 
facilities  required  to  meet  state  and  federal 


standards  to  process  meat.  There  has  been 
good  cooperation  from  the  Amish,  Old 
Order  Mennonites,  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence Mennonites,  and  Virginia  Conference 
Mennonites.  The  sponsoring  committee  has 
representatives  from  all  the  participating 
groups.  There  has  been  a wholehearted 
response  by  volunteers,  as  well  as  financial 
contributions.  Last  year  they  processed  27, 
674  cans  of  beef  for  MCC  relief. 

Laurelville’s  annual  retreat,  Updating 
the  House  Church,  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  17- 
19.  A committee  of  the  Rochester  and 
Kitchener  house  churches  have  planned  a 
program — Leadership  in  the  House  Church. 
John  W.  Miller,  Marlin  E.  Miller,  and 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber  will  lead  the 
retreat,  with  lots  of  reporting  and  interac- 
tion. Members  of  small  fellowships,  as  well 
as  interested  persons,  are  welcome.  Write  to 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  for  pro- 
grams, or  call  412-423-2056. 

Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’ 
Workshop,  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  and  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  will  be  held  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666,  March  17-19.  It  will 
begin  on  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m.  and 
will  end  Sunday  following  dinner.  This 
workshop  will  be  structured  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  attending  the  workshop.  In- 
formation and  registration  forms  have  been 
sent  to  the  pastors.  For  information  about 
the  workshop  contact  any  one  of  the  three 
organizations.  For  registration  information 
write  or  call  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  (412)  423-2056.  Registration  will  be 
limited  to  150  persons  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

People  try  to  convey  truth  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  African  Fables,  by  Eudene 
Keidel  (Herald  Press),  retells  21  animal 
stories  with  a spiritual  truth  as  used  by 
Christian  preachers  and  teachers  in  Zaire. 
These  fables  have  been  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  contain  their  own 
insights  into  human  nature.  The  book  is  now 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Mennonites 
have  a good  reputation  for  music. 
And,  I realize  the  need  for  quality 
control,  y 


But,  I still  think  that  having  tryouts  for 
congregational  singing  is  going  too  fart 

/ 
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available  through  Provident  Bookstores. 

Youth  Village,  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  com- 
munity-based service  for  youth  with  emo- 
tional and  family  problems,  received  a blow 
to  the  future  of  its  girls’  home  with  a fire 
that  damaged  the  house.  Youth  Village  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
through  its  Health  and  Welfare  Division. 
The  project  includes  a summer  camping 
program  and  boys’  group  home  in  Elkhart. 
Since  the  fire  started  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  Jan.  10,  the  occupants  were 
alerted  by  neighbors  who  happened  to  be  up 
at  1:30  a.m.  It  is  not  clear  whether  funds  can 
be  raised  to  restart  the  project.  Dwight 
Hershberger,  Youth  Village  director,  felt 
that  about  $5,000  would  be  needed. 

Correction:  The  caption  for  the  bottom 
picture  on  page  30  of  the  Jan.  10  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  should  have  read  “Men- 
nonite minister,  Jakob  Derksen  greets  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  President  Million 
Belete  at  the  Romanovka  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  USSR. 

The  third  of  the 
1977-78  Discipleship 
Forums  sponsored  by 
the  Goshen  College 
Center  for  Disciple- 
ship will  take  place  at 
the  college  on  Mon- 
day, Jan.  23,  from  4:00 
to9:00p.m.  Theseries, 
comprised  of  seven  in- 
dividual forums,  is 
entitled  ‘Evangelica- 
lism and  Anabap- 
tism.  ” C.  Norman  Kraus,  professor  of  religion 
at  Goshen  College  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Discipleship,  will  speak  on  ‘ ‘ Pentecostal  or 
Fundamentalist?  ” Kraus  is  author  of  Com- 
munity of  the  Spirit,  Dispensationalism  in 
America,  and  other  books. 

Isaac  and  Rosanna  Burkholder,  R.  2,  St. 
Thomas,  Pa.,  left  the  U.S.  on  Jan.  2 to  begin 
a three-year  term  of  missionary  service  in 
Honduras.  Isaac  had  served  previously  in 
Honduras  from  1973-75  as  an  agricultural 
worker.  After  language  study  in  Costa  Rica, 
the  Burkholders  will  serve  as  youth  workers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honduras  Men- 
nonite Church.  Their  present  address  is 
Spanish  Language  Institute,  Apartado 
10240,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica. 

James  and  Donna  Shenk,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  left  the  States  Jan.  3 for  a three-year 
term  as  development  workers  with  inde- 
pendent churches  at  Gilgal,  Swaziland. 
Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  503,  Manzini, 
Swaziland. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Sheridan  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Jan.  22  to  Feb.  5. 

New  members:  two  by  baptism,  one  on 
confession  of  faith,  at  Black  Mountain 
Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. ; 13  by  baptism  on 
Christmas  day,  at  Deep  Hun  Mennonite 
Church  East,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Change  of  address:  Kenneth  G.  Good, 
from  Westover,  Md.,  to  Route  1,  Box  267-A, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357.  David  Mann, 
from  9844  North  Seventh  Place,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  9835  North  Seventh  Street, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020. 


readers  say 


I was  very  favorably  impressed  with  "Hear, 
Hear!”  in  the  Jan.  3 issue. 

Bro.  Kulp  writes  very  plainly  his  conviction  on 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  that  is  the  only  Scrip- 
ture in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on  that  im- 
portant ordinance.  But  this  does  not  give  us 
license  to  ignore  its  teaching  and  observance. 

We  have  record  in  Gen.  19,  of  how  Lot,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters  were  taken  out  of  Sodom 
before  its  destruction  and  placed  outside  the  city 
with  one  command,  and  that  was  not  to  look  back. 
Lot  s wife  failed  to  heed  the  one  command  and 
suffered  the  consequence. 

Thanks,  Bro.  Kulp,  for  your  article. — Aaron 
Albrecht,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


The  Jan.  3,  1978,  issue  of  your  good  magazine 
came  and  one  look  at  the  article  on  the  cover 
made  me  feel  like  not  reading  that  one.  Visions  of 
a two-week  vacation  and  a luxury  camper  that 
have  been  beyond  my  reach  for  38  years  dawned 
on  my  inner  resentful  being.  It  lay,  unread,  on  the 
table  until  my  husband  started  reading  it  aloud 
after  lunch.  As  he  read  on  I was  caught  up  in  the 
profound  rhetoric,  the  philosophy  of  life  one  reads 
in  the  writings  of  Hollo  May — not  in  our  church 
papers. 

Has  a prophetess  arisen  among  us?  Of  all  places 
in  the  religious  department  of  a state  university! 
How  old  is  this  most  talented  handmaiden  of  the 
Lord?  Such  words  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
outflow  of  divine  inspiration. — Minnie  G. 
Stoltzfus,  Douglasville,  Pa. 

On  the  age  of  the  prophetess:  I met  Dr.  Weaver 
once,  and  although  I hesitate  to  estimate  the  age 
of  a lady,  she  appeared  to  be  at  least  25. — Ed. 

“Leisure:  A Way  to  Live  the  Gospel  ” (Jan.  3) 
was  extremely  well  done  and  covered  in  several 
pages  what  entire  books  haven’t  always  done  so 
successfully.  In  the  same  issue,  however.  I’m 
afraid  someone  rather  badly  bungled  the  German 
biblical  quotation  on  page  7.  As  it  stands,  it  makes 
little  sense. — Paul  W.  Wisly,  Grantham,  Pa. 

I am  sorry  about  the  misspelling  of  the  German. 
It  should  be  “Richtet  bei  euch  selbst  ob’s  wohl 
stehet,  das  ein  weib  unbedecket  vor  Gott  bete”  (I 
Cor.  II:  13). — Jacob  C.  Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa. 


I was  fascinated  by  Shutt’s  presentation  of 
Hale’s  exploratory  study  and  felt  a deep  delight 
when  I read  Hale’s  third  point  pertaining  to  the 
“unchurched”  ideas  for  their  ideal  church  in  the 
Dec.  27  issue,  pp.  963-964.  It  was  "...  a pilgrim- 
like fellowship  of  mutually  affirming  individuals 
who  help  one  another  grow.  They’d  probably 
favor  sectlike  associations  with  simple  organiza- 
tional structures,  unelaborate  liturgies,  open  par- 
ticipation, and  unrationalized  theologies.  An  or- 
dained clergy  would  be  optional.”  I’ve  spent 
many  years  Being  “churched”  and  have  recently 
been  rethinking  what  the  purpose  of  the  church 
was  in  the  New  Testament  and  what  my  ideal 
church  would  be.  Interestingly,  I’ve  come  up  with 
a similar  description.  Please  keep  us  posted  as 
Hale  further  “mines”  his  data. — Lois 

Oesch,  Gleneden  Beach,  Ore. 


Norman  Kraus 


births 
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Albrecht,  Orie  and  Sandra  (Ropp),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Andrea  Janine,  Oct.  18, 
1977. 

Assad,  Samuel  and  Marie,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
second  child,  a son,  Michael  Timothy,  Dec.  4, 
1977. 

Byler,  John  Ivan  and  Emily  (Alger),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  first  child,  a son,  Robert  Hans,  Dec.  7, 
1977. 

Handrich,  Stephen  and  Betty  (Parsons),  Eu- 
reka, 111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Shawna 
Dalene,  Oct.  30,  1977. 

Huber,  Larry  D.  and  Linda  (Yoder),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  first  child,  a son,  Joseph  Ryan,  Dec.  27, 
1977. 

Klassen,  Stanley  and  Frances,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
first  child,  a son,  Branden  Edward,  Nov.  23,  1977. 

Miller,  John  H.,  Jr.,  and  Marv  Lynn  (Gehman), 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  second  chila,  first  daughter, 
Karen  Renee,  Dec.  25,  1977. 

Miller,  Lyle  and  ^th  (Roth),  North  English, 
Iowa,  first  child,  a daughter,  Lisa  Lynn,  Dec.  12, 
1977. 

Miller,  Rollin  and  Jean  (Bieber),  Fayette,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Linda  Sue,  Dec.  28, 
1977. 

Miller,  Roy  and  Carolyn  (Wittmer),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amanda 
Jane,  Dec.  30,  1977. 

Miller,  Sam  and  Veronica  (Horning),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Andrew, 
Dec.  28,  1977. 

Moyer,  David  and  Jeanne  (Bodder),  Wood- 
bury, Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Steven  Tod,  Jan. 
3,  1978. 

Moyer,  Jacob  and  Diane,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Neeley  Renee,  Nov. 
21,  1977. 

Moyer,  Robert  and  Kathy  (Nase),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Beth,  Dec.  28,  1977. 

Schweitzer,  Darrel  and  Sharon  (Jemison), 
Clackamas,  Ore.,  fourth  son,  Trevor  Dan,  Dec. 
23,  1977. 

Stauffer,  E.  Dennis  and  Joanne  (Halteman), 
first  child,  a daughter,  Jessica  Renee,  Dec.  14, 
1977. 

Tadlock,  Craig  and  Joan,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
second  child,  a son,  Seth  Aaron,  Oct.  25,  1977. 

Yancey,  David  and  Anita  (Loggins),  Bra- 
denton, Fla.,  second  daughter,  April  Melissa, 
Dec.  17,  1977. 

Zimmerman,  Mark  and  Lucille  (Martin),  Ste- 
vens, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Holly  Ni- 
cole, Dec.  26,  1977. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Gen  2 24V  .\  six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blair — Good. — Jim  Blair,  Youngstown,  Alta., 
and  Marlene  Good,  Carstairs,  Alta.,  West  Zion 
cong.,  by  Paul  Landis,  Oct.  29, 1977. 

Detweiler — Moyer. — Walter  Detweiler,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Sue  Moyer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  Dec.  31,  1977. 

Green — Holliday. — Randy  Green,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Maple  Grove  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Karen  Holliday,  Grantsville,  Md.,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  Earl  A.  Yoder,  Dec.  17,  1977. 

Herschberger — Miller. — Michael  Herschber- 
ger,  Arthur,  111.,  Arthur  cong.,  and  Charletta 
Miller,  Mattoon,  111.,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber,  Nov.  19, 
1977. 
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Huneryager  — Beechy.  — David  Huner- 
yager,  Evanston,  111.,  and  Brenda  Beechy, 
Evanston,  111.,  both  ot  the  Lombard  cong.,  by  E. 
Joe  and  Emma  Richards,  Jan.  1,  1978. 

Meabon  — Cmiel.  — Randall  Meabon,  North 
East,  Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  and  Paula  Cmiel, 
Wattsburg,  Pa.,  St.  Boniface  Catholic  Church,  by 
Father  Merkle  and  Gerald  Martin,  Sept.  17, 1977. 

Rosenberger — Gilliom. — Dan  Rosenberger, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Judy  Gilliom,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  both  of  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Richard  Yoder,  Jan.  1,  1978. 

Schwartzentruber — Down. — Eugene  Schwart- 
zentruber,  Listowel,  Ont.,  Listowel  cong.,  and 
Connie  Down,  Appin,  Ont.,  Faith  Baptist 
Church,  by  Matthew  Millar,  Nov.  26, 1977. 

Walter — Zimmerman. — Jeffrey  L.  Walter, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  Judith  A.  Zimmerman, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  both  of  Slate  Hill  cong.,  by 
Norman  L.  Zimmerman,  father  of  the  bride,  Oct. 
29,  1977. 

Weaver — Longacre. — Duane  Weaver,  Col- 
legeville.  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  and  Donna  Long- 
acre,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  by  Noah  S. 
Kolb,  Oct.  15, 1977. 

Yoder — Cingerieh. — Robert  Yoder,  Mec- 
hanicsburg, Ohio,  Mattawana  cong.,  and  Marlene 
Gingerich,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  United  Bethel  cong., 
by  Newton  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom,  and 
Walter  Beachy,  Nov.  5,  1977. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord”  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite (Church.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Gish,  Rosa  G.,  daughter  of  Eli  N.  and  Lizzie 
Ann  (Gingrich)  Gish,  was  born  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1901;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 
1977;  aged  76  y.  She  is  survived  by  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Yoder,  Viola — Mrs.  John  S.  Huber, 
Ida — Mrs.  Abram  B.  Lehman).  She  was  a member 
of  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Groff  Funeral  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  James  M. 
Shank  and  James  R.  Hess;  interment  in 
Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hochsletler,  Elmer  H.,  son  of  Martin  and  Eva 
(Mullet)  Hochstetler,  was  born  Feb.  22,  1904; 
died  at  Bremen,  Ind.,  of  a heart  attack,  Dec.  6, 
1977;  aged  73  y.  On  Feb.  19,  1929,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ora  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Esta — Mrs.  Levi  Slabaugh,  Ca- 
rol— Mrs.  Carl  Rhea),  and  4 sons  (Harold,  Fred, 
Willis,  and  Jim),  18  grandchildren,  2 step-grand- 
children,  a brother  (Calvin),  and  2 sisters  (Pearl — 
Mrs.  Roy  Strauss,  Mabel — Mrs.  Ralph  Shaum). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  a daughter,  4 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Bourbon  Mennonite  Chapel,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Joe 
Diener  and  Marvin  Stutzman;  interment  was  in 
South  Union  Cemetery  at  Nappanee. 

Hooley,  Levi  F.,  son  of  Joe  Y.  and  Gertrude 
(Yoder)  Hooley,  was  born  in  Lagrange  County, 
Ind.,  Feb.  I,  1885;  died  at  Fountainview  Place, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  26,  1977;  aged  92  y.  He  was 
married  to  Minnie  Miller,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Apr.  22,  1965.  He  is  survived  by  5 
daughters  (Nancy — Mrs.  Argus  Myers,  Rachel — 
Mrs.  Murl  Eldridge,  LaVada — Mrs.  Ralph  Hull, 
Mrs.  Reva  Chupp,  and  Mrs.  Zoa  Hooley),  a son 
(Titus),  22  grandchildren,  51  great-grandchil- 
dren, 1 great-great-grandchild,  5 stepgrand- 
children,  21  stepgreat-grandchildren,  and  4 
sisters.  One  son  precededhim.  He  was  a member 
of  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Forks  Mennonite  Church, 
Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  Dean 
Slagel;  interment  in  Bontrager  Cemetery. 

Kerr,  Maurice,  son  of  John  and  Susan  (Keyser) 


Kerr,  was  born  at  Creamery,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1898; 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home, 
Dec.  30,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Apr.  17,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Elmira  Nice,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Walter)  and  a daughter 
(Marian — Mrs.  Abram  H.  Alderfer),  7 grand- 
children, 15  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Katie — 
Mrs.  John  Nice,  Mary — Mrs.  Wallace  Heckler), 
and  a brother  (Eugene).  He  was  a member  of 
Spring  Mt.  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  2,  1978,  in  charge  of  John 
R.  Smucker;  interment  in  Salford  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Arthur,  son  of  John  F.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Heacock)  Leatherman,  was  born  at  Otts- 
ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1893;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1977;  aged  84  y.  On 
June  14,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Nyce, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Warren 
N.,  Paul  A.,  Harold  N.,  and  David  C.),  a daughter 
(Ethel — Mrs.  Richard  Rush),  2 brothers  (Roy  and 
Walter),  13  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Martha)  preceded  him  in 
1921.  He  was  a member  of  Doylestown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Silas 
Graybill,  and  Roy  Bucher;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Mast,  John  M.,  was  born  at  Morgantown,  Pa., 
on  Dec.  18,  1897;  died  at  Union  Zion  Home, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1977;  aged  80  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Rebecca  Hartz,  \^o  preceded  him  in 
January  1956.  He  was  presently  married  to 
Amanda  (Miller)  Mast,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  a son  (Albert),  6 daughters  (Esther — Mrs. 
Paul  Kniss,  Edna — Mrs.  James  Good,  Ida — Mrs. 
Henry  Swartley,  Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  Darrel  Otto, 
Naomi — Mrs.  Chester  Sensenig,  and  Selena 
Grace — Mrs.  Kenneth  Horning),  24  grandchil- 
dren, 2 great  grandchildren,  a brother  (Aquilla),  3 
sisters  (Sarah  King,  Rebecca — Mrs.  Isaac  King, 
and  Nancy  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  Oley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  2,  1978,  in  charge  of  Omar  Kurtz; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Homer  J.,  son  of  Uriah  Y.  and  Barbara 
(Mishler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart  County, 
July  31,  1898;  died  of  apparent  heart  attack,  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  20,  1977;  aged  79  y.  On  Sept. 

1,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Troyer,  who  sur- 
vives. On  Apr.  29,  1945,  he  was  ordained  deacon 
to  serve  Shore  Mennonite  Church.  In  addition  to 
his  wife,  other  survivors  are  3 daughters  (Mar- 
jorie— Mrs.  Tim  Rheinheimer,  Barbara — Mrs. 
Norman  Hostetler,  and  Margaret),  2 brothers 
(Ora  and  Ralph),  one  uncle  (Irvin  Y. ),  13  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren.  A son  (Calvin), 
one  grandchild,  and  one  great-grandchild  pre- 
ceded him.  He  was  a member  of  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 

2,  1978,  in  charge  of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey 
Chupp;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Moyer,  Lena  K.,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Lena 
(Kieffer)  Stout,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Sept.  27,  1889;  died  at  her  home  in  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1977;  aged  88  y.  She  was  married  to 
Elmer  B.  Moyer  (former  pastor  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church  for  35  years),  who  preceded 
her  in  March  1957.  She  is  survived  by  3 daughters 
(Lois,  Eunice,  and  Vesta),  2 sons  (Marvin  and 
Harlan),  a stepsister  (Mrs.  Mabel  Hagherty),  and 
a stepbrother  (Robert  Stout),  3 grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Richard 
C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Moyer,  Norman  M.,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Ann  (Moyer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Hilltown  Town- 
ship, June  17,  1892;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1977;  aged  85  y. 
On  Mar.  3,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Det- 
weiler, who  preceded  him  on  Aug.  5,  1972.  He 
was  survived  by  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Wen- 
ger, Mrs.  Ruth  Koppenhaver,  Mrs.  Rachel  Myers, 


Mrs.  Miriam  Birky,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Hershey),  one 
son  (Justus),  23  grandchildren,  and  32  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  13,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home  and 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  Gross  and  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Moyer,  Raymond  F.,  son  of  Milton  M.  and 
Lizzie  (Froehr)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Township,  Jan.  9,  19i06;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dee.  21,  1977;  aged  71  y. 
He  was  married  to  Susan  Landes,  who  preceded 
him  on  Oct.  7,  1974.  He  was  survived  by  2 sons 
(Arden  L.  and  Lowell  L.),  3 granddaughters,  2 
brothers  (Milton  F.  and  Paul  F.),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Paul  Derstine  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Moyer).  He  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of 
Leroy  Godshall  and  Floyd  Hackman;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Florence  M.,  daughter  of  Ezra  and 
Carrie  (Yordy)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Eureka,  111., 
Oct.  7,  1923;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Dec.  26,  1977;  aged  54  y.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band (Orval),  one  son  (Sanford),  and  3 daughters 
(Harriett — Mrs.  Dennis  Martin,  Eleanor,  and  De- 
nise). She  was  a member  of  the  Wawasee  Lake- 
side Chapel,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  where  the  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  28,  in  charge  of  Harlan 
Steffen  and  Victor  Hildebrand;  interment  in 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Steinman,  David  G.,  son  of  Daniel  H.  and  Bar- 
bara (Gascho)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Township,  Ont.,  Apr.  9,  1900;  died  at  Stratford 
General  Hospital,  Dec.  31,  1977;  aged  77  y.  On 
Nov.  28,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Lebold, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Gerald 
David  and  Dale  Robert),  a daughter  (Mary 
Elaine — Mrs.  Calvin  Roth),  a sister  (Barbara),  and 
9 grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Steinman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  4,  1978,  in  charge  of  Vernon  B.  Zehr 
and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Jacob  D.,  son  of  Daniel  J.  and 
Lydia  (Beachy)  Swartzentruber,  was  born  at  Oak- 
land, Md.,  Dec.  11,  1894;  died  of  cancer  at  Gar- 
rett Memorial  Hospital,  Dec.  22,  1977;  aged  83  y. 
On  June  15,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Lichty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Willard  and  Merle),  a brother  (Harvey),  7 grand- 
children, and  10  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Casselman  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Gortner  meetinghouse 
(Union),  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Paul  E.  Bender; 
interment  in  Gortner  Union  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Homer  Miller,  son  of  Simon  M.  and 
Catherine  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Grantsville, 
Md.,  May  31, 1912;  died  at  Meyersdale  (Pa. ) Hos- 
pital, Jan.  5,  1978;  aged  65  y.  He  was  married  to 
Alta  Shoemaker,  who  survives.  He  was  also 
survived  by  a sister  (Vernie — Mrs.  Enos  Maust),  2 
brothers  (Alva  and  Owen).  He  was  a member  of 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  he  served  as 
treasurer  for  25  years,  and  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill 
and  Walter  C.  Otto;  interment  in  church  cem- 
etery. 


Photo,  p.  68,  Paul  Schrock. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10,  11.  1978. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30— July  2. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Britain’s  major  churches  condemn 
atrocities  reported  in  Cambodia 

In  a rare  joint  statement  issued  in 
London,  agencies  representing  Britain’s 
leading  Anglican,  Protestant,  and  Orthodox 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
strongly  condemned  the  atrocities  and  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  which,  it  says,  have 
been  occurring  in  Cambodia  since  the  com- 
munist take-over  there  in  April  1975.  The 
statement  pointed  out  that,  within  hours  of 
the  communist  Khmer  Rouge  occupation  of 
Phnom  Penh,  the  Cambodian  capital,  the 
population  of  2 million  was  forced  out  of  the 
city,  apparently  in  a ruthless  determination 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  old  regime,  “since 
then,  ” the  statement  continued,  “between 
one  and  two  million  people  have  been  killed 
or  have  died  as  a result  of  their  treatment. 
...  In  order  to  build  a new  society,  the 
human  rights  of  Cambodia  are  being 
systematically  violated  on  a massive  scale.  ” 

Americans  of  Spanish  origin: 
less  income,  less  schooling 

A new  census  report  shows  that  persons  in 
the  U.S.  of  Spanish  origin  are  younger,  have 
less  schooling  and  earn  less  than  other 
Americans.  The  report  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reveals  that  the  median  age  of 
Americans  of  Spanish  origin  was  22  com- 
pared with  30  for  the  non-Spanish  popula- 
tion. Median  family  income  for  Americans 
of  Spanish  origin  was  $10,300  in  1976,  com- 
pared with  $15,200  for  other  families.  Some 
23  percent  of  Spanish  origin  families  had  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  threshhold,  com- 
pared with  9 percent  for  non-Spanish  origin 
families.  The  survey,  based  on  a March  1977 
poll,  showed  that  40  percent  of  persons  of 
Spanish  origin  had  finished  high  school, 
compared  with  66  percent  of  all  other 
Americans. 


Monthly  dinners  for  seniors 
labor  of  love  for  church 

Members  of  Holy  Trinity  Catholic 
Church  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  host 
monthly  dinners  for  1,001  senior  citizens. 
They  consider  it  a labor  of  love,  “our  own 
ministry,”  according  to  Delores  Silverstein, 
a church  member  who  has  been  active  in  the 
program  since  its  inception  three  years  ago. 
Members  take  turns  cooking,  serving,  greet- 


ing arrivals,  and  cleaning  up  afterward. 
Church  members  figure  out  the  menus  and 
bring  the  food  except  for  meat  and  coffee, 
which  are  provided  for  by  church  funds. 

Michigan  State  offers  course 
incorporating  “creationism” 

A professor  of  natural  science  who  is  also 
an  evangelical  Christian  teaches  a course  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  which  he 
presents  “creationism  ” as  an  alternative  to 
evolution.  Dr.  John  Newton  Moore,  who  has 
been  on  the  faculty  of  Michigan  State  since 
1946,  told  Religious  News  Service  that  he 
knows  of  no  other  such  course  at  a publicly 
supported  university  that  covers  a full  year 
and  presents  theistic  creation  as  an  option 
for  students. 


One  billion  people  join  ranks 
of  minority  of  world’s  free 

Led  by  Spain  and  India,  political  and  civil 
freedoms  were  gained  by  one  billion  more 
people  in  1977  than  the  year  before,  accord- 
ing to  a report  by  Freedom  House.  The 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization,  which 
keeps  tabs  on  freedom  around  the  world, 
reported  that  for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
freedom  gained  outpaced  freedom  lost.  Yet 
only  35  percent  of  the  world’s  countries  are 
what  Freedom  House  considers  to  be  free.  It 
is  reported  gains  in  26  nations,  and  loss  of 
personal  freedom  in  nine  countries  with 
123.8  million  people.  “Despite  strides  made 
this  year,”  said  John  Richardson,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  Freedom  House,  “two  thirds  of  all 
people  still  suffer  political  repression,  can- 
not expect  relief  from  the  courts,  and  are 
denied  free  speech  and  access  to  free  news 
media.  ” 


Mass  evangelism  held  ineffective 
in  promoting  church  membership 

Two  studies  conducted  by  the  Institute 
for  American  Church  growth  here  indicate 
that  mass  evangelism  is  not  an  effective 
method  of  promoting  increases  in  church 
membership.  Separate  studies  of  the  effects 
of  a 1976  Billy  Graham  crusade  in  Seattle 
and  the  “Here’s  Life,  America”  campaign 
held  in  several  cities  by  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  found  that  relatively  few  of  the 
people  who  indicated  that  they  had  made 
“decisions  for  Christ”  followed  up  on  those 
decisions  by  joining  local  churches.  The 
study  of  the  Graham  crusade’s  results  found 
that  more  than  53  per  cent  of  the  decisions 
registered  were  by  Christians  “rededicat- 
ing ” their  lives  to  Christ.  Of  the  non- 
churchgoers who  made  “decisions  for 
Christ,”  nearly  85  per  cent  did  not  join 
churches.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
“decisions”  registered  by  the  Campus 
Crusade  effort,  97  of  every  100  were  never 
incorporated  into  a church. 


Soviet  embassy  releases  statement 
of  churchmen  opposing  neutron  bomb 
Heads  of  28  churches  and  religious  as- 
sociations in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
protested  plans  to  produce  and  deploy  the 
neutron  bomb  in  Western  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C.  An  embassy  press  release  said  that  the 
leaders  appealed  to  other  religious  leaders  of 
the  world  “not  to  be  indifferent  and  silent” 
about  the  weapon.  “The  neutral  attitude  to 
the  neutron  bomb,  whether  intentional  or 
not,  encourages  the  policy  of  military  con- 
frontation and  armaments  escalation,  ” the 
release  quotes  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Pimen  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia  as  saying  at 
a news  conference.  “In  our  day,  the  pa- 
triarch is  quoted,  “the  human  rights  issue 
has  become  a truly  global  one,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  neutron  weapons  deals  with  the  first 
and  basic  right  of  every  human  person — the 
right  to  life.  ” 

Protestant  churches  in  Israel  protest 
law  against  “unfair”  proselytizing 

Protestant  churches  in  Israel  have  pro- 
tested against  a new  law  that  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  offer  material  induce- 
ments to  people  to  change  their  religion.  In 
a telegram  to  Prime  Minister  Menahem 
Begin,  an  emergency  committee  of  the 
United  Christian  Council  in  Israel  warned 
that  the  law,  enacted  on  Dec.  27,  could  be 
“misused  in  restricting  religious  liberty  in 
Israel.”  The  law  against  “unfair  ” proselytiz- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  Knesset  (Parlia- 
ment) by  Rabbi  Ydhudah  Meir  Abramowitz 
of  the  ultra-Orthodox  Agudat  Israel  Party.  It 
carries  a sanction  of  five  years’  imprison- 
ment. 


Poll  of  students  on  exams: 

153  of  159  admit  cheating 
An  informal  survey  of  students  at  Colonel 
Zadok  Magruder  High  School  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  revealed  that  most  of  them  have 
cheated  sometime  during  their  secondary 
school  years.  Magruder  High  serves  an  af- 
fluent area  having  high  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional parents  and  college-bound  stu- 
dents, a fact  that  some  people  believe 
contributes  to  the  problem  of  cheating. 
Chuck  Bollweg,  faculty  adviser  to  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  which  reported  the  poll, 
told  the  Washington  Post,  “It’s  college 
pressure,  peer  pressure.  I think  it’s  getting 
worse.  The  students’  attitude  is  the  attitude 
of  society  right  now.  ...”  Mark  Martins, 
editor  of  the  Magruder  Eagle,  said  he  wasn’t 
surprised  by  the  results.  “Lve  seen  some 
pretty  unbelievable  things,  ” he  said.  “Last 
week  I saw  a girl  with  a cheat  sheet.  When 
the  teacher  came  by  to  question  her,  she  hid 
it  and  acted  as  if  he  was  trying  to  search  her 
personal  parts.  What  could  he  do?  He 
walked  away.” 
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Of  freedom,  discipline,  and  Joseph  Califano 


In  January  1964,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  issued  a report 
linking  cigarette  smoking  to  cancer.  He  thus  made  official 
what  our  mothers  knew  by  instinct:  tobacco  smoke  is  bad  for 
babies  and  other  living  people. 

Since  then  a number  of  actions  have  been  taken  in  the  U.S. 
to  discourage  smoking.  For  one  thing,  cigarette  advertising 
has  been  banned  from  television.  (This  has  made  magazines 
richer. ) For  another,  a statement  was  mandated  on  cigarette 
packs  warning  of  the  alleged  danger  to  health. 

The  results  have  been  mixed.  It  is  reported  that  since  this 
time  30  million  Americans  have  quit  smoking,  but  54  million 
continue,  including  six  million  teenagers.  So  on  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  report,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Joseph  Califano  launched 
a crusade  against  cigarette  smoking.  He  said  it  has  become 
public  health  enemy  No.  1 and  is  a form  of  slow  suicide. 

He  reported  that  in  1977,  220,000  persons  died  of  heart 
disease  aggravated  by  smoking,  78,000  of  lung  cancer,  and 
22,000  of  other  cancers,  a total  of  320,000.  Other  groups  have 
made  similar  estimates. 

All  of  this  impresses  some  persons,  but  not  all.  Typically, 
the  tobacco  companies  are  sniffing.  Noting  that  Califano  is  a 
former  three-packs-a-day  man,  a tobacco  spokesman  insisted 
that  Califano  is  not  entitled  to  use  public  power  in  the  pursuit 
of  a private  hobby. 

Such  nervousness  is  remarkable  in  light  of  the  contrast 
between  a predicted  23  million  dollars  for  the  U.S. 
government’s  anti-smoking  campaign  and  some  500  million 
which  the  tobacco  companies  spent  to  promote  it.  The 
government’s  voice  is  a mere  squeak  compared  to  the 
thunder  of  these  principalities  and  powers. 

Indeed  there  are  other  interesting  developments.  A recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  noted  mixed  signals  coming 
from  the  government.  It  reported  that  the  present  Surgeon 
General  made  a speech  stressing  the  dangers  of  smoking,  but 
the  President’s  special  assistant  for  health  issues  seemed  more 
worried  about  the  600,000  farm  families  who  raise  tobacco. 
The  editorial  wonders  which  of  the  two  represents  the 
Administration’s  position. 


The  grip  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  illustrated  by  an  article 
in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review.  It  reviews  statistics 
similar  to  those  above  about  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking 
and  notes  the  amount  of  advertising  magazines  have  received 
since  cigarette  ads  were  forced  off  the  air.  Then  the  author 
reports:  “In  magazines  that  accept  cigarette  advertising  I was 
unable  to  find  a single  article,  in  seven  years  of  publication, 
that  would  have  given  readers  any  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  medical  and  social  havoc  being  wreaked  by 
the  cigarette-smoking  habit’’  (January-February,  1978,  pp. 
29,  30).  Particularly  significant,  he  notes,  is  the  failure  of  the 
popular  newsmagazines  to  cover  the  subject  adequately. 
Seeing  their  ad  pages,  one  can  understand. 

The  failure  of  the  government  and  the  press  to  send  out 
clear  signals  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  special  interests 
can  dominate  not  only  the  economy  but  also  the 
communication  system  and  even  the  government. 

It  used  to  be  that  certain  churches  took  an  interest  in 
problems  such  as  these.  In  the  church  where  I grew  up 
cigarettes  were  a “no,  no,”  though  other  forms  of  tobacco 
were  tolerated.  I believe  the  Methodists  were  active  in  the 
Temperance  Movement  and  for  years  the  Uniform  Series  had 
a temperance  lesson  every  quarter. 

Today  these  voices  are  heard  less  clearly.  One  would 
assume  that  churches  are  in  a better  position  to  discuss  such 
an  issue  than  the  government,  but  several  things  hinder 
them.  For  one,  there  may  be  those  in  the  church  whose 
incomes  depend  on  it.  Urged  to  convert  tobacco  lands  to 
food-growing,  a Methodist  tobacco  farmer  responded 
bluntly,  “Where  do  you  think  North  Carolina  Methodists  get 
their  money?”  {Gospel  Herald,  July  12,  1977,  p.  543). 

Another  is  the  issue  of  Christian  freedom.  The  word  is  out 
these  days  that  one  Christian  should  be  slow  to  tell  another 
what  to  do.  To  this  a beginning  response  might  be  Paul’s 
words  to  the  Galatians,  “You  were  called  to  be  free.  But  do 
not  let  this  freedom  become  an  excuse  for  letting  your 
physical  desires  control  you.  Instead,  let  love  make  you  serve 
one  another”  (Gal.  5:13,  TEV).  To  me  the  implication  is 
plain. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Getting  God’s  Grip  on  Your  Finances” — that’s  what  the 
brochure  said.  “Find  out  how  you  can  prosper  the  way  God 
wants  you  to.  ” December  3,  at  the  Sheraton,  Harrisburg. 

Well.  I’d  been  under  the  impression  that  if  God  were  to 
truly  grip  one’s  pocketbook  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
pocketbook.  However,  the  man  speaking  at  the  Sheraton 
assured  his  audience  that  prosperous  Christians  are  indeed 
God  s intention.  And,  he  warned,  we  need  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times — and  that  “God  has  raised  us  (NICFP)  up 
to  prepare  you  ” for  the  lean  years  ahead. 

The  National  Institute  of  Christian  Financial  Planning 
holds  Saturday  seminars  throughout  the  United  States.  The 


seminar  fee  provides  participants,  in  addition  to  the  Saturday 
session,  a financial  planning  workbook  and  an  optional 
(urged)  two-to-three-hour  appointment  with  a trained  fi- 
nancial planner.  The  institute  offers  definite  help  to  families 
who  have  been  spending  without  a budget,  wearing  out  their 
credit  cards,  or  are  just  unable  to  make  ends  meet.  Of  course, 
most  families’  needs  are  best  met  in  the  private  session  where 
the  financial splanner  can  help  them  work  out  a budget  to 
meet  their  specific  situation. 

NICFP  representatives  also  offer  investment  counseling 
and  sell  Old  Line  life  insurance  to  interested  clients.  During 
the  Harrisburg  seminar  the  representative  explained  in  detail 


the  difference  between  term  insurance  (which  he  said  was  a 
good  buy)  and  whole  life  (not  considered  a good  buy). 

How  become  debt-free?  Giving  (Lk.  6:38),  being  debt- 
free  (Rom.  13:8),  and  saving  (Gen.  41:35)  are  what  NICFP 
calls  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  financial 
planning.  A budget  can  help  to  make  giving  and  saving  less 
painful  and  not  a sometimes-forgotten  or  ignored  after- 
thought. But  how  can  a family  be  debt-free?  NICFP  suggests 
several  ideas: 

(1)  Don’t  use  credit  cards  if  you  must  pay  an  interest 
charge.  All  depreciating  items  should  be  purchased  on  a cash 
basis.  This  does  not  include  house-buying,  as  generally 
houses  increase  in  value  over  a length  of  time.  (2)  Resist  im- 
pulse-buying. Waiting  sometimes  decreases  one’s  desires  or 
false  sense  of  urgent  need.  (3)  Set  a long-range  goal  for  cash 
car-buying:  (a)  Keep  your  new  (present)  car  for  six  years,  or 
as  long  as  it  runs,  perhaps,  and  after  the  loan  has  been  paid 
off  continue  to  make  monthly  payments  in  a savings  account, 
(b)  Buy  the  next  car  with  cash  that  has  been  drawing  interest 
in  the  bank,  (c)  Continue  to  set  aside  a monthly  amount. 
When  the  time  comes  to  purchase  your  next  car  you’ll  have 
more  than  you  need  unless  inflation  has  gone  berserk  or 
you  re  buying  a Rolls  Royce. 

As  a merely  curious  seminar-goer  (We  already  do  have  an 
invaluable  jelly  jar  budget  system  and,  except  for  a small  in- 
surance policy,  save  nothing  but  a few  S&H  Green  Stamps. 
Does  that  mean  we  re  not  budgeting  properly?  Biblically?),  I 
wondered  what  sort  of  biblical  texts  support  NICFP’s  point  of 
view.  And  the  booklet  states:  “There  is  a difference  between 
Christian  financial  planning  and  non-Christian.  . . . You 
should  seek  assistance  from  Christian  financial  planners.  ” 
What’s  the  difference? 

Well,  NICFP  does  not  invest  clients’  money  in  businesses 
connected  with  alcoholic  beverages,  cigarette  tobacco,  or  the 
military.  And  I don’t  suppose  a non-Christian  planner  would 
suggest  the  owe-no-man-anything  rule  (his  business — 
indeed,  the  whole  American  economy — would  fall  flat  on  its 
face);  neither  would  he  encourage  low-income  folks  to 
tithe — they  couldn’t  “afford  ” it.  Yet,  tithe  can  be  a legalism, 
a guilt-reliever  in  a nation  of  abundance.  It  can  never  be 
enough!  NICFP  encourages  above-tithe  giving  and  lets 
spending  decisions  up  to  the  individual’s  conscience  and  his 
God,  and  of  course  it  must  be  that  way,  but  there  is  little  em- 
phasis put  on  greed.  But  then,  of  course,  this  is  a seminar  on 
how  to  handle  money. 

The  NICFP  booklet  contains  a seven-page  list  of  cate- 
gorized Scriptures  which  are  intended  to  lead  one  to  a greater 
understanding  of  biblical  financial  principles.  After  looking 
up  some  of  the  verses  I got  the  impression  that  the  compiler 
of  that  list  hadn’t  been  extra  careful,  when  copying  from  his 
concordance  (?),  to  check  out  all  his  references — Romans 
14:12  is  listed  under  the  heading  “Accounting.  ” Romans 
14:12  says,  “So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of 
himself  to  God.  ” The  parable  of  the  barns-builder  (Lk.  12:16- 

Shirley  Kurtz  is  from  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


21)  is  listed  in  support  of  the  principles  of  budgeting  and 
planning.  Listed  under  “Investments  ” is  Matthew  6:19-21: 
“Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.  . . . ” Under 
“Prosperity  ” I found  2 Corinthians  8:9 — “Though  he  [Jesus] 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  be  rich.  ” Also  John  10:10 — “I  [Jesus]  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.  ” 

Why  am  I rich?  Abundantly!  Can  our  money  have  fooled 
us  so?  Why  am  I rich?  “God  prospered  me  ” is  too  easy  a 
response.  Rather,  I have  plenty  because  (1)1  inherited  or 
married  into  money — and  handled  it  generously?  wisely? 
selfishly?  (2)  I work  hard  at  a good  job.  When  I was  hired 
twelve  other  people  weren’t.  (3)  I pay  my  employees 
minimum  wage — far  less  than  I earn.  (4)  I bought  my  house 
cheap  and  sold  it  five  highly  inflated  years  later.  (5)  The  rain 
fell  on  my — and  my  God-cursing  neighbors’ — fields-  (6) 
Etcetera.  For  what  do  I thank  God? 

And  what  is  “Christian  ”?  NICFP  seminars  are  organized 
by  Christians  who  feel  called  by  God,  and  are  attended  by 
Christians  seeking  God’s  will.  Does  that  imply  that  one  will 
become  more  Christian  if  he  follows  NICFP’s  practical,  plan- 
ahead  ideas?  Or  might  he  just  become  safer? 

NICFP  does  indeed  advocate  good  (safe)  economics.  It 
urges  thrift  rather  than  mad  American  consumerism.  Thrift, 
that  is,  in  comparison  to  mad  American  consumerism.  As  one 
of  those  consumers  I found  some  of  its  ideas,  such  as  the  car- 
buying scheme,  potentially  beneficial.  Likely,  eventually, 
we  ll  begin  saving.  But  I cannot  help  wondering  how  an 
NICFP  spokesman  would  explain  his  Bible  verses — the 
abundant  life — to  a hungry  Third  World  seminar.  Those 
folks  read  our  Bible  too.  For  what  do  they  thank  God? 

Barns,  insurance,  cash-bought  cars  (however  rusty),  and 
riches  all  budgeted — if  it  is  indeed  God’s  money  hanging 
heavy  in  our  hands,  we  have  not  an  easy  burden. 
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Communication  and  community 

by  Jon  Kennel 


Every  now  and  then  I have  thought  a bit  about  the  idea  of 
a “theology  of  communication.  ” This  is  rooted  in  a vision  of 
communication  that  is  disclosed  in  the  biblical  message  and 
confirmed  in  our  everyday  experiences.  This  has  implications 
not  only  for  the  mass  media  I’m  studying  with  which  we  all 
have  some  interaction,  but  also  for  the  way  we  relate  in- 
terpersonally,  to  each  other  and  to  others  we  come  in  contact 
with.  This  seems  important  to  me  not  only  to  use  as  a basis 
from  which  to  criticize  or  praise  the  messages  we  encounter, 
but  maybe  more  important,  the  way  we  communicate. 

The  Bible  contains  many  examples  of  communication, 
many  messages  communicated  to  many  kinds  of  people.  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  as  speaking  and 
listening  communicators.  They  were  invited  into  conversa- 
tion with  God,  who  also  speaks  and  listens,  allowing  for 
their — and  our — freedom  of  response.  It  is  the  God  of  dia- 
logue who  calls  us  to  respond,  to  God  and  to  other  persons. 

Throughout  the  Bible  God  is  One  who  is  separate  in 
wisdom  and  in  power  but  present  in  intimate  and  concrete 
concern  for  creation.  We  have  been  created  for  dialogue  with 
God  and  this  idea  runs  through  the  biblical  stories.  It  is  this 
reciprocal,  two-way  relationship  which  seems  to  be  the  clear 
biblical  standard  of  communication,  both  God’s  with  human- 
kind and  between  person  and  person.  Martin  Buber  in  his 
book  I and  Thou  urges  that  we  see  “mutuality  itself  as  the 
door  into  our  existence.  ” 

The  person  of  Jesus  can  be  seen  as  a further  extension  of 
this  interaction.  (“And  he  shall  be  called  Emmanuel,  which 
means  ‘God  with  us.’  ’’)  Indeed,  Jesus  is  described  as  the 
“Word,”  His  very  existence  and  essence  identified  with  and 
as  communication.  (“And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  came 
to  live  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  ”)  We  can  learn 
much  about  the  essential  structure  of  communication  from 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Harvey  Cox  writes, 
“The  thrust  of  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  is  that  God  inten- 
tionally makes  Himself  fully  vulnerable  to  whatever  response 
man  makes.” 

It  is  this  ultimate  vulnerability  which  marks  the  biblical  vi- 
sion of  communication.  It  is  an  exposure  to  rejection  as  well 
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as  acceptance,  and  a linking  of  the  content  of  the  message  to 
the  form  of  its  delivery.  The  crucifixion  eloquently  expresses 
the  biblical  view  of  communication,  for,  as  Cox  says,  “God 
shows  Himself  to  be  One  who  is  willing  to  risk  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  dialogue  in  order  to  make  His 
message  known.  ” 

The  church,  with  this  biblical  mandate,  must  work  at 
enabling  and  demonstrating  this  model  of  dialogical  com- 
munication, communication  that  heals  and  strengthens.  It 
must  seek  methods  which  facilitate  this  process  and  build 
community.  The  good  news  of  the  biblical  message  is  the 
bringing  forth  of  a new  community  in  the  midst  of  the  dying 
and  sinful  old.  It  is  liberation  from  oppression  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  with  other  persons.  The  form  and  content 
of  the  communication  merge  in  the  new  community.  A Je- 
suit, Avery  Dulles,  writes  that  “The  church  exists  in  order  to 
bring  men  into  communion  with  God  and  thereby  open  them 
up  to  communication  with  each  other.  ” At  its  heart  the 
church  is  a communications  process. 

Our  theology — who  we  are  as  a people  and  what  we 
believe — comes  through  in  both  what  we  say  and  how  we  say 
it.  We  must  be  wary  of  communication  forms  and  structures 
which  limit  exposure,  prevent  response,  break  down  and 
fragment  community,  and  make  us  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
social  and  political  control.  We  must  seek  to  communicate  in 
ways  which  offer  the  potential  of  authentic  dialogue  and 
genuine  exchange. 

The  church  is  called  to  demonstrate  communication  which 
heals  and  reconciles,  to  seek  and  use  means  which  facilitate 
and  foster  community.  The  ways  in  which  we  communicate, 
as  well  as  the  messages,  are  intrinsically  related  to  the  ends 
we  are  working  toward.  The  church  must  encourage  the  crea- 
tive use  of  all  means,  from  interpersonal  to  those  of  the  mass 
media,  which  have  humanizing  and  community-building 
capabilities. 

Reconciling  communication  allows  for  everyone  to  articu- 
late their  own  self,  to  share  concerns,  to  deepen  awareness,  to 
experience  a sense  of  wholeness  in  our  ever-changing  and 
fragmented  world.  It  is  through  this  type  of  involvement  that 
we  will  be  confronted  by  the  presence  of  God,  and  where  the 
church  may  demonstrate  its  healing  and  liberating  nature,  its 
communication,  its  life. 
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The  port  city  of  Haifa  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Israel. 


Israel  and  the  end  times  (2) 

The  salvation  of  Israel 

by  David  Ewert 


In  Romans  9 to  11  Paul  responds  to  the  problem  he  faced 
when  the  Jewish  people  did  not  accept  the  gospel  en  masse. 
Some  had  responded,  to  be  sure,  but  they  represented  the 
minority  in  Paul’s  churches.  Others,  Paul  is  confident,  will 
yet  respond.  He  warns  Gentile  Christians  not  to  be  proud, 
thinking  that  they  had  replaced  Israel,  God’s  chosen  people. 
In  fact  the  natural  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  tree  had  been 
broken  off  by  unbelief,  making  room  for  the  wild  branches  to 
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be  grafted  onto  this  tree  by  faith. 

He  explains  further  that  “a  hardening  has  come  upon  Is- 
rael, until  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  come  in,  and  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved  . . .”  (11:25,26). 

There  has  been  endless  debate  on  this  passage,  and  we 
shall  suggest  several  views:  (a)  Those  who  bypass  the  New 
Testament  in  their  study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  go 
straight  from  the  Old  Testament  to  end  times,  usually  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Israel  as  a nation  will  be  restored  after 
Christ’s  return,  but  prior  to  the  millennium.  In  that  event, 
“all  Israel”  means  that  the  fraction  of  all  the  Jews  who  have 
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lived  during  this  long  interim  between  the  first  and  second 
advents  of  Christ  will  have  the  good  fortune  of  living  when 
Christ  returns.  This  fraction  will  be  saved. 

Another  (b)  point  of  view  is  that  just  before  the  return  of 
Christ,  after  the  full  number  of  Gentiles  have  come  in,  all  the 
Jews  will  turn  to  Christ  in  repentance  and  faith.  If  this  were 
correct,  other  Jews  might  envy  that  fraction  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion that  was  born  at  the  right  time  so  as  to  be  alive  just  prior 
to  the  Parousia  or  return.  This  is  the  view  of  a number  of 
outstanding  New  Testament  scholars,  among  them  K.  L. 
Schrnidt.  It  has  one  major  advantage  over  the  previous  view, 
in  that  it  is  unrelated  to  the  return  of  Israel  to  Palestine  or  to  a 
national  restoration  of  which  the  New  Testament  knows 
nothing. 

A third  (c)  approach  is  to  take  “Israel  ” in  a spiritual  sense. 
After  the  last  Gentiles  have  been  converted  “all  Israel,  ” i.e., 
the  entire  church  (composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles),  will  be 
saved.  However,  while  the  church  is  thought  of  as  the  new  Is- 
rael in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Romans  9:11 
Paul  is  specifically  dealing  with  the  failure  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  believe  the  gospel.  Of  the  11  times  that  “Israel  ” oc- 
curs in  these  chapters,  10  are  clearly  national  in  meaning,  and 
so  there  is  no  good  reason  for  understanding  “Israel  ” in  11:26 
in  any  other  way.  For  that  reason  this  view  does  not  com- 
mend itself. 

But  there  is  another  (d)  way  of  reading  Romans  11:25,  26, 
which  fits  in  better  with  the  New  Testament  concept  of  salva- 
tion and  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  composed  of  Jew 
and  Gentile.  “All  Israel  ” are  those  Jews  who,  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord  in 
the  course  of  history. 

P.  E.  Hughes  writes,  “ ‘All  Israel”  or  ‘the  fulness  of  Israel,” 
then,  is  the  full  number  of  those  Jews  . . . who  by  God  s grace 
hear  and  by  faith  receive  the  message  of  the  gospel;  the  ‘ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles”  likewise  is  the  full  number  of  Gentile 
believers  from  every  nation  under  the  sun  ” (Interpreting 
Prophecy,  p.  96). 

Bruce  Corley  agrees:  “Paul  says  nothing  of  a restored 
theocracy  in  the  land  of  Palestine  or  the  automatic  salvation 
of  every  Jew,  living  and  dead!  In  contrast  to  such  blatant 
denials  of  justification  by  faith,  he  views  the  conversion  of  Is- 
rael under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  connecting  it  with  the  here 
and  now  of  the  gospel.  They  will  come  in  as  we  have  ” 
(Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  19,  1976,  p.  55).  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  time  of  fulfillment  of  Paul  s prophecy 
is  this  gospel  age  which  finds  its  end  point  at  the  return  of 
Christ  (ibid,  p.  56). 

Paul  is  concerned  with  Israel  as  a whole  and  not  simply 
with  that  fraction  which  happens  to  live  at  the  end  of  the  age. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  giving  eschatological  preference  to 
Israel,  and  even  less  with  its  national  political  restoration. 

The  “mystery  ” which  Paul  wants  his  readers  to  understand 
is  not  a chiliastic  secret,  but,  as  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a revelation  of  God  s plan  of  salvation.  And  “so 
[houtos]  all  Israel  will  be  saved,  ” doesn  t mean  “and  then  all 
Israel  will  be  saved.  ” (It  refers,  rather,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Israel  will  experience  salvation — namely  by  grace 


through  faith  in  Christ  who  is  preached  in  the  gospel.  And 
the  “will  be  saved  ” is  not  a deterministic  foretelling,  but  a 
hope  which  is  anchored  in  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

Berkouwer  comments:  “Paul  meditates  and  writes  in 
prayerful  expectation,  not  calculating,  but  placing  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  movement  of  God  s work  through  history  . . . 
He  is  simply  concerned  with  the  Israel  of  his  day  ” (The 
Return  of  Christ,  p.  347). 

Call  Jew  and  Gentile  to  Christ.  As  this  writer  understands 
the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  passage  that  speaks  of  a res- 
toration of  the  nation,  Israel,  in  the  end  times.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  church,  however,  to  call  both  Jew  and  Gentile  to 
Christ.  Certainly  the  church  must  confess  that  it  has  not  al- 
ways treated  the  Jew  in  such  a way  so  as  to  make  him 
“jealous  ” and  draw  him  to  the  faith. 

Some  dispensational  writers  may  be  giving  unbelievers 
false  hope  of  a second  chance  to  be  saved  after  the  rapture. 
Hal  Lindsey  promises  that  144,000  Jewish  Billy  Grahams  will 
conduct  the  most  successful  evangelistic  campaign  ever  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  tribulation  and  will  win  uncountable 
multitudes  for  Christ.  Another  writer,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, has  prepared  a manual  to  guide  his  unraptured  friends 
through  Antichrist’s  reign  to  a knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
millennium.  But  the  message  of  the  Scriptures  is:  “Today  is 
the  day  of  salvation. ’” 

Moreover,  if  we  still  think  of  the  Jew  in  nationalistic  terms, 
how  easy  it  is  to  take  a militaristic  attitude  when  in  our  day 
the  state  of  Israel  is  attacked.  And  when  the  Israelis  beat  the 
Arabs  (with  the  help  of  American  jets),  that’s  because  God  is 
on  their  side,  it  is  said.  Some  of  the  strongest  supporters  for 
arming  Israel  with  American  military  hardware  are  evangel- 
ical Christians.  Whether  90  percent  of  the  Israelis  are  ag- 
nostics or  not,  doesn  t seem  to  matter.  They  are  God  s people. 
Really'r* 

Those  who  hold  to  a national  restoration  of  Israel  have  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  with  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment concept  of  the  church.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus’  com- 
ing and  the  goal  of  the  apostolic  ministry  to  establish  one 
body  of  believers,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  hard 
to  see  that  in  the  end  there  should  be  two  peoples  of  God — 
the  church  and  Israel.  We  should  then  be  careful  not  to  drive 
a wedge  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  “For  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Greek;  the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all  and 
bestows  his  riches  upon  all  who  call  upon  him  ” (Rom.  10: 12). 

The  view  presented  in  this  article  will  not  sit  well  with 
many  of  my  brethren  in  the  church  who  have  adopted  the 
dispensational  system  of  interpreting  the  Bible — a system  not 
known  in  Mennonite  circles  until  the  late  19th  century.  But  if 
one  accepts  the  New  Testament  as  God  s final  revelation,  it  is 
hardly  legitimate  to  bypass  the  New  Testament  and  go 
straight  from  the  Old  Testament  to  current  events,  and  to  af- 
firm that  the  modern  state  of  Israel  is  the  fulfillment  of  Old 
Testament  hopes. 

As  we  await  the  return  of  our  Lord,  let  us  join  Paul  in  his 
concern  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  hear  the  good  news  as 
long  as  God’s  mercy  allows  us  time.  ^ 
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The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 


1.  Finding  God's  will  — in  the  city 


by  Ivan  Kauffmann 

. . go  into  the  city,  and  you  will  be  told  what  you  must 
do”  (Acts  9:6,  NIV). 

Many  years  ago  Saul  of  Tarsus  while  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  to  persecute  Christians  was  struck  down  by  a 
bright  light  and  a voice  from  heaven.  He  was  told  that  he 
should  “go  into  the  city”  and  there  he  would  “be  told  what 
he  must  do.”  In  the  city  he  was  later  informed  of  the  plans 
which  God  had  for  him  to  become  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  And  so  it  was  that  Saul,  the  persecutor  of  the 
church,  became  Paul  the  apostle,  missionary,  and  writer  of 
nearly  one  half  of  the  New  Testament  books. 

Could  it  be  that  God’s  will  and  plan  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  1978  is  also  to  be  further  revealed  in  the  city?  It 
may  not  be  the  best  biblical  interpretation  to  use  Acts  9:6  as  a 
directive  for  having  the  Mennonite  Church  “go  into  the  city  ” 
to  find  God’s  will,  but  it  can  be  suggestive  that  God  just 
might  have  something  very  important  for  the  church  to  be 
doing  in  urban  areas  at  this  time.  Will  the  Mennonite  Church 
pause  long  enough  to  seriously  consider  what  God  is  saying? 
Was  the  cry  by  urban  congregational  leaders  at  the  1977 
General  Assembly  God’s  way  of  calling  the  church  to  consider 
the  needs  and  challenge  in  urban  areas? 

Only  a few  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Church  was  rural- 
oriented.  Almost  all  its  members  were  engaged  in  farming 
and  farm-related  occupations  and  lived  in  rural  areas.  There 
was  a limited  involvement  in  urban  life.  But  in  recent  years 
this  situation  has  changed  rapidly.  Mennonite  congregations 
have  developed  in  the  city  as  a result  of  the  mission  efforts  of 
the  church.  Large  numbers  of  Mennonites  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  have  entered  almost  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  occupation.  Many  now  find  themselves 
living  in  urban  areas  by  their  own  choice  or  as  a result  of 
urban  growth  surrounding  them. 

Mennonites,  like  other  Christians,  are  both  frightened  and 
perplexed  by  the  urban  setting.  Because  of  its  complexity  the 
mission  efforts  to  establish  a congregation  of  believers  are 
often  not  as  fruitful  as  in  more  rural  areas.  Because  of  the 
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city’s  deterioration  and  lack  of  opportunity  there  is  violence, 
poverty,  and  hopelessness.  Consequently,  Mennonites  are 
tempted  to  think  that  in  such  a place  as  that  Mennonites  are 
not  likely  to  succeed.  There  are  some  such  examples  of  failure 
in  recent  history.  However,  there  are  also  examples  of  success 
where  Mennonites  did  witness  effectively  and  where  urban 
congregations  were  established.  Where  faith  is  exercised,  and 
where  God’s  Spirit  is  followed,  and  where  methods  suited  for 
urban  situations  are  utilized,  God’s  blessing  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  live  congregations. 

And  so  it  was,  at  a Tuesday  morning  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  June  1977  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  that 
a significant  number  of  persons  called  the  church’s  attention 
to  the  needs  of  urban  congregations.  This  item  had  not  been 
previously  placed  on  the  agenda  for  consideration,  but  this 
need  was  expressed  often  enough  so  that  the  moderator  of  the 
Assembly,  Edward  Stoltzfus,  was  inspired  to  call  for  an  ad 
hoc  working  committee  on  urban  matters.  Interested  persons 
were  invited  to  meet  together  and  prepare  proposals  regard- 
ing these  urban  concerns  and  bring  them  to  a later  session  of 
the  Assembly  for  discussion  and  action.  Forty-three  people 
became  a part  of  this  committee. 

Two  days  later  at  the  Thursday  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  this  committee  presented  a report  and  proposals. 
They  had  a list  of  15  “urban  concerns  priorities,  ” such  as  hav- 
ing urban  missions  designated  as  a top  priority  for  the  bien- 
nium, providing  periodical  sabbaticals,  and  training  for 
“burned-out  ” pastors.  They  also  prepared  a list  of  seven 
strategies  for  the  church  to  follow  in  its  urban  mission  effort. 
The  General  Assembly  responded  by  affirming  this  report 
and  directing  the  General  Board  to  study  the  report  and  to 
work  with  the  church  agencies  in  responding  to  this  urban 
mission. 

This  is  to  challenge  the  church  to  give  God’s  call  a hearing. 
The  call  may  not  be  audible  in  our  customary  rural  settings  or 
at  our  quiet  retreat  centers.  It  may  become  audible  only  if  we 
“go  into  the  city  ” to  hear  the  call,  perceive  the  needs,  feel 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  see  firsthand  the  opportu- 
nities for  witness  and  service  to  which  God  would  have  us 
respond.  Gould  it  be  that  in  1978  the  Mennonite  Ghurch 
might  find  God’s  will — in  the  city?!  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


Let’s  make  room  for  spiritual  renewal.  Today  there  are  a 
number  of  strains  in  our  Mennonite  Church  life  that  threaten 
our  fellowship.  One  kind  of  strain  we  sense  is  the  current 
“renewal  ” movement.  We  hear  of  renewal  groups  “pulling 
out  ” of  their  home  congregations.  We  also  hear  of  instances 
where  such  groups  are  being  “pushed  out.  ” 

Can  we  possibly  find  ways  of  dealing  with  such  differences 
in  a more  enlightened  and  Christian  way  than  to  separate 
from  each  other? 

Rather  than  “pulling  out”  or  “pushing  out,”  could  we 
allow  some  “renewal  ” congregations  to  be  formed  with  the 
blessings  of  everyone?  In  such  congregations  those  who  are 
more  inclined  to  the  “charismatic””  forms  of  worship  could 
exercise  their  freedom  in  a way  that  satisfies  them  more  fully. 
In  addition,  those  from  surrounding  congregations  could 
transfer  their  membership  to  these  congregations  without  the 
negative  feelings  that  often  characterize  such  changes. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  given  its  official 
blessing  to  such  a policy  in  that  denomination.  Their  first 
such  congregation  was  formed  at  Pompano  Beach  in  Florida 
in  July  1977. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  solutions,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
have  already  set  some  precedents  on  the  “conservative  ” 
issue.  It  was  not  the  best  solution  for  conservative  congrega- 
tions to  pull  out  of  conference  after  conference  and  form  in- 

1 dependent  congregations. 

Today  we  are  finding  a better  way  to  deal  with  these 
potential  splits.  We  are  permitting  some  congregations  to  be 
much  more  conservative  than  neighboring  congregations  and 
yet  remain  in  the  same  conference.  We  do  not  frown  upon 
members  transferring  their  membership  to  these  congrega- 
tions that  have  an  emphasis  more  to  their  liking.  Since  we 
make  such  provisions  for  the  conservative-minded,  can  we 
not  do  the  same  for  the  renewal-minded?  Consider  how  such 
an  arrangement  can  rescue  our  testimony  from  the  disaster  of 
multiplied  splintering. 

There  are  other  solutions  which  may  be  better  than 
“charismatic  ” congregations.  Church  members  can  give  the 
“right  hand  of  fellowship’”  to  “renewal  meetings” ’ within 
their  congregations  at  other  times  than  the  Sunday  morning 
service.  Some  time  ago  someone  asked  the  pastor  of  the  large 
Presbyterian  church  how  he,  a charismatic,  can  satisfactorily 
minister  to  his  largely  noncharismatic  congregation.  His 
answer  was  that  every  Saturday  evening  he  leads  a fully 
. “charismatic  ” service  in  his  church,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
he  conducts  a customary  Presbyterian  service. 

Double-mindedness?  No.  Compromising?  Not  necessarily. 


Surely  such  an  arrangement  is  better  than  wide-open  breaks 
in  the  fellowship. 

Still  another  solution,  possibly  the  best  of  all,  is  to  in- 
troduce the  best  elements  of  the  renewal  emphasis  into  the 
regular  services  of  the  congregation.  The  new  informality 
freedom  to  share,  and  celebrative  singing  and  preaching  are 
appealing  to  more  and  more  of  our  people. 

We  are  really  suggesting  three  possibilities  to  keep  our 
fellowship  united  and  strong.  All  three  can  be  adopted.  Let 
us  summarize  them  in  reverse  order.  (1)  Introduce  the  best 
elements  of  the  renewal  movement  into  our  regular  services. 
(2)  Give  our  blessing  to  additional  meetings  in  our  churches 
where  those  who  want  still  more  freedom  than  option  one  af- 
fords can  participate  with  deep  satisfaction  and  without  feel- 
ing the  disapproval  of  their  fellow  church  members.  (3) 
Permit  the  establishment  of  totally  “charismatic ’”  congrega- 
tions in  full  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  our  conferences. 

It  is  past  the  time  for  us  to  cease  our  splintering  over  this 
and  other  matters.  Let  us  “maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  ” that  seems  to  characterize  so  much  of  the 
renewal  movement  in  all  the  denominations. 

Mennonite  Renewal  Services  Executive  Committee: 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller 

Daniel  and  Martha  Yutzy 

R.  Herbert  and  Shirley  Minnich 

Roy  and  Martha  Koch 

Editor  s note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  brief  statements 
of  personal  conviction  for  this  column.  Send  your  expression 
to  “Hear,  Hear!  ” in  care  of  Gospel  Herald.  ^ 


My  rearview  mirror 

I was  on  a four-lane  highway,  traveling  north,  when  it  hap- 
pened. The  Ford  wagon  had  passed,  a preoccupied  face 
glanced  in  the  mirror,  and  with  three  winks  of  the  turn-signal 
moved  back  in  my  lane  and  was  gone. 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  my  turn  to  round  a VW  bus.  Not 
seeing  the  driver  until  abreast,  the  scowl  that  greeted  me  was 
almost  startling.  My  last  glimpse  through  the  rearview  mirror 
was  intense  as  he  faded  to  a blur  behind. 

What  were  they  thinking?  What  did  life  mean  to  them? 
Moreover,  do  they  ever  see  my  mug  shot  framed  in  their  mir- 
ror and  wonder  about  me? 

Rearview  mirrors  are  too  symbolic  of  our  detached  hu- 
manity. A smiling  face  soon  gone  forever.  The  hand- 
kerchiefed  face  with  one  tearful  eye  begging  it”s  story  with 
only  the  solace  of  a rearview  glance. 

Tm  glad  God  came  to  us  in  person,  instead  of  a final  glance 
in  His  rearview  mirror  as  He  forever  sped  away. — Robert  G. 
Walters 
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No  jails  would  be  better,  Epp 


church  news 


Challenges — to  the  existing  jail-punishment 
system  in  general  and  for  Mennonite  Chris- 
tians to  begin  peacemaking  behind  prison 
walls  in  particular — dominated  the  mid- 
January  offenders’  ministry  weekend  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Thirteen  persons  with  widely  varying 
experiences  in  dealing  with  those  entangled 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  criminal  justice 
process  attended.  Participants  represented 
professional  jail  medical  and  social  workers, 
persons  in  full-time  and  part-time  ministry, 
and  persons  with  no  present  involvement 
who  were  interested  in  the  prisons’  ministry. 

Resource  persons  were  Edgar  Epp  of 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada,  a former  prison 
superintendent  and  province  prisons’  com- 
missioner now  functioning  as  an  offenders’ 
ministry  consultant  with  MCC  and  Marlin 
Jeschke,  professor  of  Bible  and  philosophy 
at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

Epp  s prison  administration  experience 
has  convinced  him  society,  and  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  inmates,  would  be  bet- 
ter served  if  there  were  no  jails.  Prisons  do 
not  control  crime,  he  says,  but  lock  men 
and  women  from  the  real  world  they  will 
eventually  return  to. 

Epp  proposed  offenders  should  be  dealt 
with  in  nonthreatening  ways  and  be  given  a 
sentence  which  matches  their  crime.  He 
stressed  contact  between  offender  and  vic- 
tim to  allow  for  reconciliation  and  for  the  of- 
ender  to  understand  the  implications  of  his 
act  beyond  the  law. 

Jeschke  said  God’s  desire  is  for  His  chil- 
dren to  live  in  a state  of  righteousness — the 
unmet  goal  of  the  Jewish  law  successfully 
implemented  and  modeled  by  Jesus. 

The  perverse  desire  to  exchange  a pious 
token  act  for  true  obedience  to  God  has 
paved  the  way  for  universal  acceptance  of 
punishment  for  crime.  Therefore,  a prisoner 
who  serves  his  sentence  may  feel  he  has 
“paid  his  debt  ” to  society,  somehow  making 
up  for  a crime  by  enduring  prison  life. 

Jeschke  said  the  Matthew  18  account  was 
meant  for  all  offenses.  The  one  offending 
the  community  is  brought  back  to  fellow- 
ship not  by  substituting  payment  of  a fine  or 


by  “doing  time”  but  through  confrontation. 
If  the  overtures  of  the  community  fail  to  rec- 
oncile, the  offender  is  seen  outside  the  com- 
munity where  its  evangelism  will  seek  to  res- 
tore wholeness. 

Both  leaders  affirmed  the  importance  of 
Christians  entering  the  present  system  at 
available  openings.  Opportunities  come  to 
humanize  conditions  and  relationships  with- 
in a prison,  to  stand  with  those  without  ac- 
cess to  power,  and  to  offer  the  support  of 
Christian  fellowship. 

William  Brown  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  told  of  his 
experiences  in  nearly  a year  of  full-time 
ministry  at  a county  jail,  citing  especially 
the  power  of  God  to  salvage  men  who  had 
been  bent  on  suicide.  Also  in  Brown’s 
ministry,  which  is  supported  solely  by  their 
30-member  interdenominational  prayer 
group,  his  wife,  Edna,  is  involved  in  helping 
families  of  inmates  who  find  themselves 
without  a father  and  a husband. 

Robert  Wert,  a social  worker  at  Maryland 
Correctional  Training  Center,  said  he  has 
found  many  persons  in  his  work  who  are 
honestly  concerned  with  making  the  Center 
more  effective.  His  nonviolent,  caring  man- 
ner is  sometimes  met  with  suspicion,  but  he 
has  seen  men  grow  into  taking  responsibility 
for  their  behavior  and  their  futures. 

Epp  said  promising  outreaches  in  the  field 
include  nongovernment  centers  established 
outside  of  the  prison  system  by  caring 
groups,  in-prison  Bible  studies,  personal 
long-term  relationships  to  support  offenders 
in  establishing  a productive  life,  and  trained 
personnel  who  intervene  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  on  behalf  of  offenders. 

In  a final  Sunday  morning  session, 
Jeschke  stressed  that  Christian  peacemaking 
is  not  hands-off  nonresistance,  but  means  in- 
volvement toward  a goal.  He  suggested  that 
goal  is  developing  models  of  Christian 
constraint  as  alternatives  to  the  total  control 
of  prison  and  the  humanistic  ideal  of  ab- 
solute freedom. 

James  Metzler,  Laurelville  program  direc- 
tor, said  a meeting  of  a similar  nature  would 
be  held  in  the  future  if  sufficient  interest  is 
developed. — Greg  Bowman 


Church  growth  approach 
examined  by  leaders 

About  a dozen  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
leaders  were  among  275  participants  who 
considered  the  theme  — How  Churches 
Grow  — in  the  first  1978  Advanced  Church 
Growth  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
for  American  Church  Growth.  The  seminar 
was  held  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Jan.  9-13. 

Seventy  to  80  percent  of  church  growth 
comes  as  a result  of  friends  and  relatives, 
participants  heard  in  one  address.  Other  fac- 
tors and  methods  in  descending  percentage, 
include  walk  in,  congregational  program, 
work  of  the  pastor,  special  needs,  visitation 
evangelism,  Sunday  school,  and  crusades. 

The  Institute,  founded  by  Donald  Mc- 
Gavran  and  Win  Arn,  sponsors  similar 
seminars  throughout  the  year  at  its  home 
base  in  Pasadena  and  in  a few  other  loca- 
tions. McCavran  is  professor  emeritus  on  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Missions  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  and  serves  as  one  of 
the  resource  persons  in  the  seminars. 

McCavran  in  the  closing  address 
summarized  understandings  which  help 
churches  to  grow.  He  said  that  churches 
grow  because  they  believe  God  wants  His 
church  to  grow.  Growing  churches  intend 
church  growth,  he  said,  evidenced  by  many 
hours  of  hard  work  by  a church  growth  de- 
partment which  functions  parallel  to  wor- 
ship, stewardship,  nurture,  and  fellowship 
departments. 

Participants  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
included  Harold  E.  Bauman,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Leroy  Bech- 
ler,  pastor  of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church, 
Inglewood,  Calif.;  Eldon  King,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  minister  of  evangelism  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference;  and 
David  L.  Kniss,  Arcadia,  Fla.,  secretary  for 
outreach.  Southeast  Mennonite  Convention. 

Mennonite  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
participants  met  near  the  end  of  the  seminar 
to  get  acquainted,  report  experiences,  dis- 
cuss the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  and 
evaluate  the  seminar.  The  group  identified 
positive  values  of  the  seminar  as  having  its 
church  growth  emphasis  grounded  in 
biblical  understandings — God  wants  His 
church  to  grow — and  underscoring  that 
about  10  percent  of  the  members  of  a con- 
gregation have  the  gift  of  evangelism.  Addi- 
tional training  for  these  persons  may  be  pro- 
vided without  laying  a load  of  guilt  on  the 
other  90  percent. 

The  group  considered  some  contrasts  to  a 
believers’  church  stance:  the  strong  em- 
phasis on  homogeneous  units — churches 
growing  along  easy  and  natural  lines — does 
not  seriously  enough  face  the  theological 
truth  that  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  to 
break  social  barriers;  the  group  would  have 
welcomed  a more  critical  evaluation  of  the 
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J.  C.  WENGER  AUTHORS  FIVE  BOOKLETS 

Appropriate  Use:  Evangelistic  Outreach  by  Congregations 


At  the  request  of  the  Overseas  Office  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  J.  C.  Wenger 
authored  five  booklets  on  our  Anabaptist 
faith.  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  reports  the  book- 
lets will  be  translated  into  various 
languages  in  which  mission  work  is  being 
carried  on  such  as  Spanish,  Swahili,  Hindi, 
etc. 

The  Overseas  Office  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  agreed  to  handle  all  sales 
abroad.  Herald  Press  agreed  to  make  the 
series  available  in  English  through  their 
Provident  bookstores. 

}.  Allen  Brubaker  and  Elizabeth  Showal- 
ter  served  as  editors  of  this  Mennonite 
Faith  Series.  They  tried  to  make  the 
sentences  shorter,  use  simpler  vocabulary, 
and  employ  English  that  was  as  crisp  and 
attractive  as  possible.  Allen  wrote  a 
Preface  for  each  booklet,  and  saw  the  series 
through  the  press.  Alice  B.  Shetler  was 
responsible  for  the  design,  and  Elmore 
Byler  for  the  art. 

How  Mennonites  Came  to  Be  takes  up  the 
general  Christian  heritage  to  which  all 
Christian  bodies  are  indebted,  then  turns 
to  the  Reformers,  especially  Waldo,  Wiclif, 
Hus,  Luther — and  Zwingli  who  brought 
Grebel  to  conversion.  A major  section 
deals  with  Grebel  as  the  founder  of  the  Free 
Church  movement.  His  life  is  summarized 
and  his  programmatic  letters  of  1524  are 
analyzed  carefully.  His  subsequent  brief 
life  is  reviewed,  including  being  driven  out 
of  the  state  church,  the  formal  establish- 

COVER;  Drown  and  lettered  by  the  hand 
of  Esther  R.  Ruth. 
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ment  of  an  Anabaptist  Church  in  1525,  its 
violent  persecution,  his  vigorous  evange- 
listic activity,  and  finally  his  early  death  in 
1526.  The  brief  life  and  witness  of  his 
major  colleagues  is  summarized,  especially 
the  remarkable  theological  witness  of 
Michael  Sattler,  including  the  Schleitheim 
“Agreement,”  and  the  nine  charges  on 
which  he  was  tortured  and  burned.  Mel- 
chior Hoffman,  who  carried  the  basic 
concepts  of  Anabaptism  to  the  Nether- 
lands, is  introduced,  as  well  as  the  revolu- 
tionary wing  which  began  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Chief  attention  is  given  to  the  peace 
wing  of  Dutch  Anabaptism  led  by  Obbe 
and  Dirck  Philips,  the  movement  which 
attracted  Menno  Simons  in  1536.  The  story 
of  the  later  migrations  of  “Mennists”  to 
Russia  and  North  America  is  then  told, 
including  the  three  chief  bodies  of  the 
Brotherhood:  Old  Mennonites,  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  and  Mennonite 
Brethren.  The  final  chapter  introduces  the 
Mennonite  congregations  around  the  globe 


which  resulted  from  modern  mission  work. 

What  Mennonites  Believe  introduces  the 
great  themes  of  theology  on  which  all 
Christians  largely  agree,  moves  on  to  the 
contribution  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Reformers  who  founded  “Churches  of  the 
Word”  in  central  Europe,  and  indicates  two 
points  where  the  Anabaptists  were  closer 
to  the  Catholics  than  to  the  Reformers.  The 
largest  section  of  course  deals  with  the 
major  emphases  of  the  Anabaptists  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian 
life.  Illustrations  are  given  from  Anabap- 
tist history  as  well  as  from  “Third  World” 
Mennonitism  indicating  a willingness  to 
suffer  for  conscience  sake.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  so-called  “hard  sayings” 
of  Christ — avoiding  litigation  to  demand 
one’s  “rights,”  the  permanence  of  marriage, 
making  no  use  of  even  legal  oaths,  nonre- 
sistance, not  taking  revenge,  not  demand- 
ing titles  of  honor,  not  living  to  store  up 
wealth,  the  practice  of  generous  sharing, 
and  putting  Christ  first  in  one’s  life.  After 
introducing  the  major  aspects  of  being  a 
Christian  disciple,  the  booklet  closes  with 
a moving  summary  of  Anabaptist  suffer- 
ings from  the  Hutterite  Chronicle. 

The  Way  to  a New  Life  attempts  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  variety  of 
conversions  experienced  by  those  who 
turn  to  Christ — some  like  Saul,  others  more 
like  Timothy.  The  general  thesis  is  that 
Christ  deals  with  each  convert  according  to 
his  individual  makeup  and  nature,  and 
according  to  his  unique  need.  Examples  are 
given  of  the  way  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  a 
great  variety  of  experiences  to  initiate 
conviction.  The  centrality  of  a total  sur- 
render to  Christ  is  stressed,  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  full  forgiveness.  Faith  involves 
a longing  to  please  God,  and  is  complete 
only  when  it  issues  in  joyful  obedience. 
The  nature  of  God’s  work  of  regeneration  is 
explored.  The  meaning  of  holiness  is 
discussed,  and  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Holiness  Association  is  quoted  with 
approval.  Four  facets  of  being  “in  Christ” 


are  examined,  as  are  such  New  Testament 
concepts  as  adoption,  peace,  assurance, 
etc.  Steps  to  spiritual  victory  are  explored, 
as  are  the  major  ordinances,  the  impor- 
tance of  prayer,  of  witnessing,  and  of 
stewardship. 

The  Way  of  Peace  reviews  the  New 
Testament  nonresistance  of  the  ancient 
church,  with  special  attention  to  the 
witness  of  Origen  (c.  185  - c.  254).  The 
amazing  about-face  of  the  church  after  the 
emperor  Constantine  smiled  on  the  Chris- 
tians is  described  and  documented.  The 
foundation  of  nonresistance  in  the  New 
Testament  is  spelled  out.  The  ambivalent 
witness  of  the  sixteenth-century  Re- 
formers is  detailed.  And  the  earnest 
nonresistance  of  Grebel,  Dirk  and  Obbe, 
and  others  is  described,  along  with  the 
witness  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches — 
Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Friends.  What 
about  war  in  the  Old  Testament?  That  too 
is  looked  at.  The  basic  assumptions  of 
those  who  hold  to  nonresistance  as  a part 
of  Christian  discipleship  are  spelled  out — 
including  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to 
suffer.  Joseph  and  Michael  Hofer,  two 
Hutterites,  suffered  miserably  and  were 
literally  worn  down  to  the  point  of  terminal 
illness  and  death  (1918).  Contacts  as  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  with 
the  Honorable  M.  K.  Gandhi  are  related. 

As  the  title  indicates.  Disciples  of  Jesus 
explores  the  meaning  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship, not  just  in  theory  but  by  illustrations 
from  the  life  of  Doris  Lehman,  Charles  G. 
Finney,  Heshbon  Mwangi,  Suhadiweko 
Djojodihardjo,  and  A.  H.  Unruh.  What  does 
it  mean  to  take  up  one’s  cross?  Are 
disciples  delivered  from  all  suffering? 
What  did  discipleship  cost  Menno?  What 
about  Loyal  Bartel,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  missionary  to  China,  who  elected 
to  remain  in  China  for  almost  a quarter 
century — just  to  be  a Christian  presence 
there  after  the  other  missionaries  went 
home?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand to  be  “Filled  with  the  Spirit”? 


“You  know  that  the  rulers  of  thi 
lord  it  over  them,  and  their  j 
exercise  authority  over  them.  It  si 
so  among  you;  but  whoever  woul 
among  you  must  be  your  ser 
whoever  would  be  first  among  yc 
your  slave”  - Jesus  (Matthew  2C 
There  are  many  examples  of  t 
over”  model.  It  is  the  generally 
model  and  is  easy  to  diagram.  T1 
authority  are  clear,  running 
downward.  The  language  is  ovei 
superior-inferior  language. 

The  “servant  of  all”  model 
difficult  to  diagram.  Our  culture  i 
us  to  draw  organizational  ch 
boxes  over  other  boxes.  This  does 
that  all  organizations  that  use  si 
use  the  “lord  it  over”  approach.  B 
a better  way  to  understand  i 
decision  making  in  our  cong 
seminaries  or  church  institutior 
nominations. 

I have  seen  attempts  to  die 
“servant  of  all”  model.  Insteac 
boxes  flow  charts  were  used  witl 
bottom,  no  beginning  or  end. 
helpful  but  hardly  adequate. 

The  following  diagram  of  deci 
ing  at  AMBS  is  not  adequate  eith( 
the  best  I have  seen  to  date.  Ross 
Dean  of  the  AMBS,  shared  tl 
within  a circle”  model  with  tl 
recently  along  with  four  pages  ol 
tary.’  It  is  not  a perfect  “serve 
model  that  Jesus  asks  us  to  drav 
but  I found  it  helpful  as  a 
administrator.  With  several  moc 
it  can  chart  congregational  and  c 
tional  decision  making  and  orga 
The  following  are  excerpts  fror 
commentary.  He  began  by  sayi 
sion  making  at  AMBS  is  a con 
fascinating  phenomenon.  If  we  w 
look  down  on  this  campus  from 

’The  full  text  is  available  upo 
^See  photo  inside  the  back  co 


decision  making  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  AMBS  exists.  It  is  to  assist  persons  in 
making  those  decisions  which  affect  their 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  professional 
growth  ....  I would  see  this  kind  of 
decision  making  as  the  most  fundamental 
and  basic  kind  and  all  members  of  the 
AMBS  community  are  involved  in  it.” 
“The  secondary  level  of  decision  making 
refers  to  decisions  about  the  shape  of  the 
program  including  both  the  academic 
curriculum  and  its  various  components  as 
well  as  the  Experience  in  Christian  Com- 
munity which  shapes  the  context  in  which 
the  subject  matter  is  studied  ....  The  K- 
groups,  forums  and  chapel  services  in 
particular  are  set  aside  for  searching  out 
the  will  of  God  in  matters  large  and  small 
and  for  determining  appropriate  re- 
sponses, personal  and  corporate.” 


"On  the  tertiary,  or  level  of  third  impor- 
tance, are  the  administrative  decisions 
which  have  to  do  with  institutional  poli- 
cies involving  budget,  personnel  appoint- 
ments and  policies,  facilities  and  the  like. 
These  are  the  structures  which  make 
possible  the  program  which  provides  the 
occasion  for  making  the  primary  and 
secondary  decisions  , . . .” 

“At  AMBS  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration are  involved  (in  different  ways) 
at  each  level  of  decision  making.  Nonethe- 
less each  constituent  group  in  the  seminary 
community  has  its  own  proper  sphere  for 
decision  making.  There  are,  accordingly, 
implications  which  follow  from  this  princi- 
ple in  terms  of  how  persons  are  selected, 
what  their  responsibility  for  particular 
decisions  is,  and  how  much  time  is  set 
aside  for  them  to  enter  into  that  task.” 

“It  may  be  seen  that  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  levels  include  an  increasingly 
larger  scope  of  concern  with  each  concent- 
ric circle  containing  within  it  the  content  of 
the  smaller  circle.  The  secondary  and 
tertiary  levels  do  not  exclude  the  concerns 
of  the  primary  level  but  incorporate  them.” 
While  incomplete,  these  excerpts  point  in 
a direction.  More  thinking  and  praying  is 
needed. 

I believe  placing  administrative  deci- 
sions on  the  tertiary  or  third  level  of 
importance  is  healthy.  It  does  not  degrade 
or  undercut  strong  leadership.  Rather  it 
places  competent  leadership  or  adminis- 
tration in  proper  perspective.  It  encourages 
the  Jesus  model  of  “servant  of  all”  instead 
of  the  “lord  it  over”  Gentile  model.  And 
since  the  Jesus  model  so  often  runs  counter 
to  our  current  culture,  it  calls  for  stronger 
more  committed  leaders  in  touch  with  the 
Master  Himself.  The  temptation  to  draw 
sustenance  from  pride  of  position  or  public 
applause  is  reduced.  Real  sustenance 
comes  from  Christ  who  “emptied  Himself 
taking  the  form  of  a servant.” 

— Joseph  Hertzler 
Adminstrative  Vice  President 


. . . Although  the  AMBS  enrolh 
from  a record  high  of  192  to  1 
we  have  more  new  student 
before. 

. . . Weyburn  and  Thelma  ( 
seminary  community  in  an  i 
Communion  service.  Soup, 
fruit  made  up  the  menu  and  v\ 
by  participants  with  the  ingrei 
soup  collected  the  day  before 

. . . Over  the  last  month  or 
Kurtz,  Dorsa  Mishler,  Harol 
Nissley,  Jake  T.  Friesen,  Ed  E 
Osborne,  and  Dale  Suderm 
campus  interviewing  prospec 
missionaries,  etc. 

. . . Ted  Risingsun,  a me 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  i 
Montana,  shared  his  persona 


Nelson  P.  Springer,  curator  o 
much  of  the  past  decade  comj 
with  more  than  28,000  entrie 
researchers  and  writers  on  Me 
of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  Corneliu: 


Bibles  from  the  Gerald  Studer  collection 


International  students  from  Argentina,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Paraguay,  Switzerland,  and  Taiwan 


Chapel,  Administration  Building 


The  following  open  letter  was  initiated  and 
written  by  the  AMBS  student  caucus.  The 
fifteen  student  representatives  who  are 
participating  members  of  the  major  semi- 
nary committees  make  up  the  caucus.  They 
gather  at  least  bi-weekly  to  share  mutual 
concerns  and  give  coordinating  direction  to 
student  life. 

The  open  letter  was  written  after  the 
Business  Committee  brought  financial 
projections  to  the  entire  seminary  assem- 
bly. A proposal  to  increase  the  1977-78 
tuition  of  $920  to  $1,230  for  the  1978-79 
academic  year  was  shared  and  discussed. 

December  1977 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Administration  of 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries: 

In  our  considerations  of  the  proposed 
tuition  schedule  for  the  1978-79  school 
year,  the  student  caucus  felt  that  rather 
than  centering  our  attention  upon  the 
proposed  increase,  we  should  note  1)  that 
our  tuition  payments  will  still  be  under  the 
average  for  comparable  schools  our  size, 
and  2)  that  the  seminaries  have  always 
shown  great  sensitivity  and  generosity  in 


assisting  students  who  encounter  financial 
strain. 

The  student  caucus  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge and  respond  to  these  facts  and  in  so 
doing,  to  give  the  broader  student  commu- 
nity opportunity  to  also  respond.  By  this 
letter  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  administration  for: 

1.  Their  fair  and  generous  administra- 

tion of  student  aid. 

2.  Their  dedication  and  hard  work  in 

soliciting  funds  sufficient  to  meet  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  semi- 
naries’ operating  budget. 

3.  Their  sharing  of  the  proposed  tuition 

schedule  with  the  entire  community 
for  discussion  and  comment. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  broader  AMBS  community  (the 
constituency)  for  its  generosity  in  support- 
ing the  seminaries  and  thus  keeping 
student  costs  low. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  of  the  semi- 
naries and  the  generosity  of  the  church 
constituency  in  making  possible  our  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  AMBS.  By  our 
signatures  we  express  our  appreciation. 

(signed  by  51  students] 


principles  of  church  growth;  some  felt  the 
seminar  should  have  dealt  with  the  relation 
between  the  call  to  discipleship  and  the  call 
to  evangelism.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
church  growth  emphasis  needs  to  consider 
the  kind  of  evangelism  which  is  offered  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  helps  the  persons 
making  decisions  for  Christ  know  something 
of  the  cost  involved. — John  Bender 


Mercedes  Pedraza’s  money  box  is  opened  for  the 
first  time.  Using  the  box  to  save  daily,  she  is  able 
to  keep  up  with  loan  payments. 


Money  boxes, 
savings  catchalls 

The  introduction  of  money  boxes  to  its 
credit  beneficiaries  by  Mencoldes  (Colom- 
bian Mennonite  Foundation  for  Economic 
Development)  is  an  attempt  to  facilitate  sav- 
ing of  monthly  dues. 

Following  the  construction  of  six  wooden 
boxes  at  a handicraft  shop  owned  by  a 
Mencoldes  loan  recipient,  padlocks  were 
added.  A slot  in  the  lid  for  daily  deposits 
helps  owners  of  small  businesses  to  save 
enough  money  to  meet  their  monthly  dues. 

Opened  once  a month  by  a credit  com- 
mittee member  responsible  for  the  project, 
the  boxes  are  given  only  to  those  interested 
in  having  them.  Instructions  regarding 
necessary  daily  savings  is  combined  with 
distributing  the  boxes. 

Jorge  Manrique  gladly  accepted  a money 
box.  His  small  variety  store,  including  a re- 
frigerator which  enables  him  to  sell  ice- 
cream cubes,  is  a good  business.  With  nu- 
merous bills  to  pay  each  month,  saving  the 
monthly  quota  for  Mencoldes  was  difficult. 

After  discussing  the  money  box  with  Luis 
Correa,  Mencoldes  executive  director,  Jorge 
assigned  to  his  mother  the  task  of  depositing 
daily  savings  in  the  box.  Within  two  months 
he  had  saved  $2,560,  more  than  enough 
money  to  pay  for  his  refrigerator. 

“Blessed  be  the  day  Luis  Correa  thought 
of  the  money  boxes,”  Jorge’s  mother  says. 

Mercedes  Pedraza,  who  administers  a res- 
taurant in  Bogota,  also  had  difficulty  in 
meeting  her  financial  obligations  with  Men- 
coldes. When  her  money  box  was  opened 


after  the  first  month,  she  had  saved  the 
equivalent  of  three  payments. 

Other  boxes  were  given  to  two  seam- 
stresses, several  shopkeepers,  an  iron 
craftsman,  and  a basket  maker.  Because  this 
method  has  been  useful  in  saving  money,  it 
has  also  served  as  a credit  reference. 

Even  with  a money  box,  one  mother  of 
eight  is  having  difficulty  in  saving  enough 
money.  A new  sewing  machine  has  helped 
to  raise  her  income,  and  one  of  her  sons  who 
is  learning  the  tailoring  trade  is  beginning  to 
assist  his  mother  by  using  her  old  machine. 
Although  her  payments  are  in  arrears, 
Mencoldes  accepts  this  situation  in  view  of 
her  difficult  economic  plight. 

The  purpose  of  Mencoldes,  established  in 
June  1975,  is  to  bring  General  Conference 
and  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  in  Co- 
lombia together  in  a joint  social  services, 
relief,  and  development  ministry  in  the 
country. 

Recognized  by  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment as  a valid  nonprofit  services  agency, 
Mencoldes  obtains  funds  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates.  As  a Colom- 
bian-owned Foundation,  it  also  seeks  funds 
from  other  relief  agencies,  with  some  dona- 
tions being  on  a matching  funds  basis.  With 
time,  financial  support  from  the  Colombian 
Mennonite  churches  is  expected  to  increase. 

Besides  the  executive  director,  several 
staff  members  in  the  Bogota  office  assist 
with  bookkeeping  and  supervision  of  credit 
programs. 

Uneasy  coexistence 
among  believers 
in  Germany 

when  Mennonites  are  permitted  to  leave 
Russia  for  Germany,  not  all  of  their  prob- 
lems come  to  a sudden  end.  Their  material 
needs  are  generously  provided  for  by  the 
German  government.  Freedom  such  as  they 
have  not  known  for  50  years  is  suddenly 
theirs. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  church  worship  and 
affiliation  where  tensions  arise.  Mennonite 
Brethren  work  among  four  kinds  of  Men- 
nonites: the  national  Germans,  the  Paraguay 
Mennonites,  and  Umsiedler,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Neuwied,  the  Yugoslavs. 

It  becomes  clear  that  when  several  cul- 
tures are  brought  together  in  a close-knit 
body,  tensions  will  arise,  even  among  ear- 
nest, dedicated  Christians. 

When  Umsiedler  come  out  singly,  they 
can  be  absorbed  into  a local  congregation. 
But  when  they  come  out  in  large  numbers 
and  insist  on  changing  the  church  service, 
there  are  bound  to  be  differences. 

The  Neuwied  Church,  of  which  Roland 
Marsch  is  pastor,  is  perhaps  experiencing 
the  greatest  tensions  in  the  Umsiedler /na- 


tional relationships.  The  Umsiedler  bring 
with  them  a deep  commitment  to  (ihrist,  a 
loyalty  to  the  church,  a spirit  of  prayer. 
However,  they  find  many  things  in  our 
Western  lifestyle  to  be  obje-ctionable.  The 
Neuwied  Church  also  has  a sizable  group 
who  at  one  time  came  from  Russia,  went  to 
Paraguay,  and  then  came  to  Germany. 

Not  all  Umsiedler  join  existing  churches 
in  Germany.  Several  large  groups  have 
formed  their  own  congregations.  MCC  has 
been  supportive  in  helping  these  groups 
with  church  construction. 

Participation  is  taking  place,  however, 
with  the  larger  group  of  Mennonites.  A few 
have  attended  the  Bienenberg  Bible  School 
in  Switzerland  for  special  seminars;  George 
Baier,  from  Lemgo,  Germany,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  them  for  choir  workshops.  John 
Klassen’s  church  in  Lage  has  absorbed  a fair 
number  from  Russia  by  making  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  order  of  service. 

Umsiedler,  refugees,  immigrants — these 
are  today  a large  force  in  the  world.  Men- 
nonites are  on  both  sides  of  this  in  Ger- 
many— the  ones  who  are  finding  their 
places  and  the  ones  who  are  helping  them  to 
find  their  places. — Marie  K.  Wiens 


Author  Rudy  Wiebe  adds  his  latest  novel  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  Native 
Concerns  Library — Scorched  Earth  People,  a 
story  about  19th-century  m6tis  leader  Louis 
Riel. 

Native  Concerns  building 
up  model  library 

Native  Concerns  is  building  up  a model  li- 
brary of  selected  materials  as  a resource  to 
churches,  schools,  and  individuals  who  want 
to  read  good  native  literature. 

“If  MCC  (Canada)  takes  Native  Concerns 
seriously,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  know 
something  about  the  native  people,  ” says 
Menno  Wiebe,  MCC  (Canada)  director  for 
Native  Concerns. 

“One  way  to  learn  about  them  is  to  read 
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selected  materials.” 

The  books  are  handpicked.  The  criterion 
is  that  they  be  either  by  native  people 
themselves,  or  by  people  who  show  under- 
standing for  the  native  cultures. 

Books  are  not  placed  in  the  library  if  they 
are  patronizing,  discriminate  against  Indian 
people,  do  not  acknowledge  the  20,000-year 
history  of  the  native  people,  or  reflect  the 
notion  that  complete  European  takeover  or 
native  peoples  and  their  landholdings  is 
inevitable. 

The  library  is  intended  to  serve  several 
functions.  A bibliography  is  available  to 
church  and  school  libraries  who  need  to  in- 
clude good  native  literature.  The  library 
books  are  to  serve  as  reference  material  for 
students  doing  research  on  the  native  peo- 
ple, and  are  a resource  to  MCC  volunteers 
serving  in  native  communities. 

While  most  of  the  books  in  the  library  are 
donations  from  publishers.  Native  Concerns 
has  provided  for  $300  per  year  to  purchase 
additional  volumes. 

Wiebe  is  hoping  to  make  available  re- 
views of  all  the  books  in  the  library 

Ministry  to  aging 
persons  begins 

Carl  and  Irene  Smucker  from  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  will  begin  full-time  work  with  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries 
in  June  1978  as  resource  persons  in  aging 
ministries. 

The  Smuckers  will  give  focus  to  a number 
of  priorities  of  the  U.S.  Ministries’  Resource 
Program  on  Aging  Ministries.  They  will  be 
available  to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  congregations  and  regions  to  assist  in 
identifying  the  needs  of  the  aging  and  help 
local  congregations  and  groups  to  develop 
their  own  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

Their  work  in  Voluntary  Service  will  also 
involve  consciousness-raising  on  issues  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  the  aging  among  con- 
gregations and  at  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  colleges  and  seminaries.  In  addi- 
tion they  will  identify  resource  materials  on 
the  subject  and  write  articles. 

The  questions  surrounding  the  needs  of 
the  aging  person  are  very  eomplex.  Should 
institutions  be  encouraged,  or  should  a 
higher  priority  be  put  on  in-home  services? 
What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  aging 
person’s  family  and  church? 

Carl  and  Irene  Smucker  have  been  in- 
volved in  such  dialogues  for  many  years. 
Carl  is  retiring  in  the  spring  as  chairman  of 
the  sociology/social  work  department  of 
Bluffton  College.  During  the  past  few  years 
he  has  introduced  innovative  programs  re- 
lating to  the  needs  of  the  aging  person  into 
the  social  work  curriculum  at  the  college. 
He  has  done  research  in  retirement  plan- 
ning, psychological  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
retirement  and  myths  about  aging,  and  has 


Carl  and  Irene  Smucker 


served  as  a resource  to  institutions  serving 
the  elderly. 

Irene  Smucker  is  a retired  schoolteacher 
with  special  interest  and  background  in 
health,  nutrition,  and  exercise  for  elderly 
persons. 

Groups  or  congregations  interested  in 
scheduling  time  with  the  Smuckers  should 
contact  MCC  U.S.  Ministries. 

A new  model  for  Menno 
congregations. 

About  two  dozen  persons  from  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  dually  affiliated  congregations 
participated  in  a retreat  with  two  members 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour, Conrad  Hoover  and  Myra  Thompson, 
Jan.  5-8. 

The  purpose  of  the  retreat,  held  near 
Wichita,  Kan.,  was  to  ‘‘build  the  church  ” 
through  exploring  the  Church  of  the  Saviour 
model,  which  is  based  on  concepts  of  the 
‘‘inward  journey  ” and  ‘‘outward  journey  ” 
developed  by  Elizabeth  O’Connor  and  Gor- 
don Cosby,  Church  of  the  Saviour  leaders. 

The  Church  of  the  Saviour  has  had 
eontacts  with  a number  of  Mennonites 
throughout  its  short  history.  It  beeame  a 
peace  church  during  the  Vietnam  War  and 
has  been  heavily  influenced  in  its  idea  of 
mission  by  John  Howard  Yoder  s The 
Politics  of  Jesus,  said  Hoover. 

Mennonite  Church  congregations 
represented  were  the  Covenant  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston;  the  Hesston  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Church;  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
the  Servant,  Wichita;  and  the  Assembly, 
Goshen,  Ind.  Another  emerging  fellowship 
represented  plans  to  seek  affiliation  with 
both  conferences. 

Park  project  sparks 
community  renewal 

A geographical  metamorphosis  has  occurred 
on  Southwest  Boulevard  in  Kansas  City.  It 
has  provided  the  impetus  for  other  imagina- 
tive changes  in  the  city.  Three  churches, 
including  Rainbow  Boulevard  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  cooperated  in 
spearheading  a community  project  which 


transformed  a razed  school  site  into  an  at- 
tractive, functional  park  and  playground. 

Whitmore  School  was  demolished  in 
1973.  For  four  years  it  remained  a bleak 
landscape  of  asphalt  rubble.  Then  in  the 
spring  of  1977  it  became  the  common  work- 
ing ground  of  church  and  community  volun- 
teers. Trees  and  shrubs  were  planted.  Play- 
ground equipment  was  built. 

What  brought  about  the  project?  The  vi- 
sion came  from  the  staff  of  the  Sharing 
Community  in  Rosedale — three  church  pas- 
tors, five  community  workers,  and  a re- 
search associate  who  formed  a team  ministry 
in  the  area.  The  three  churches  are  Rainbow 
Boulevard  GC  Mennonite  Church,  Rosedale 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Rosedale 
Christian  Chureh.  They  also  cooperate  in 
the  use  of  their  buildings  for  church  func- 
tions, and  in  community  programs  such  as 
day  care  facilities,  a food  club,  a nutrition 
center  for  senior  citizens,  a tool  bank,  an 
after-sch'Jol  drop-in  center,  and  office  space 
for  community  workers.  The  churches  have 
also  assumed  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  Whitmore  Park  and  Playground. 

The  Whitmore  property,  originally  owned 
by  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Education,  was 
bought  in  1974  by  the  Methodist  and  Men- 
nonite congregations.  A park  committee  was 
formed  with  both  church  and  community 
representatives.  Two  neighborhood  groups 
put  their  community  development  money 
into  park  construction,  authorizing  expendi- 
tures up  to  $55,000.  This  commitment  was 
almost  scuttled,  however,  when  HUD  (De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment) disallowed  public  improvements  on 
private  property.  The  churches  agreed,  in- 
stead, to  lease  the  property  to  the  city  for  ten 
years. 

A young  community  planner,  working  for 
the  eity,  took  initiative  from  the  beginning 
to  design  a park  which  incorporates  recycled 
and  donated  goods.  Cable  spools,  railroad 
ties,  telephone  poles,  pipes,  volunteer  time, 
energy,  and  money  were  the  ingredients 
for  the  transformation  from  desolation  to 
beauty.  High  school  and  college  students 
came  to  weekend  work  camps.  Throughout 
the  construction  there  was  continuing  sup- 
port from  the  Sharing  Community  and 
neighborhood  groups. 

The  park  has  something  for  everyone 
including  a horseshoe  pit,  a basketball  and 
volleyball  court,  slides,  swings,  tiny-tot  an- 
imal rockers,  and  a mural-graffiti  board. 

Participants  agree  that  it  was  healthy 
experience  for  all,  particularly  in  church- 
community  relationships.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  site  has  been  an  example  for 
other  areas  in  Kansas  City.  It  has  sparked 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  what  a community 
development  group  can  do.  One  group  is 
seriously  considering  purchasing  another  va- 
cated school  site  for  a similar  project.  Inqui- 
ries have  come  from  other  churches  and 
community  organizations. 
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Girls'  group  home 
to  be  rebuilt 

Youth  Village  Girls’  Group  Home  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  may  rise  from  its  fire-damaged 
remains.  The  home,  at  115  East  Indiana 
Ave.,  burned  on  Jan.  7. 

The  five  girls  and  their  houseparents  es- 
caped uninjured  after  a neighbor  noticed 
flames  in  the  living  room  and  roused  the 
sleeping  residents. 

Since  the  fire,  the  girls  have  lived  in 
several  other  quarters  and  are  now  tempo- 
rarily housed  in  a vacant  emergency  care 
center.  “This  experience  has  drawn  the  girls 
together,’’  Youth  Village  director  Dwight 
Hershberger  said.  “We  are  very  thankful 
that  no  one  was  hurt.  We  would  like  to  keep 
the  group  together,  but  that  will  depend  on 
how  quickly  we  can  repair  the  building.” 

Each  girl  got  a $150  emergency  clothing 
authorization  from  Elkhart  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  The  $3,000  in- 
surance on  the  contents  of  the  Center  will  go 
to  replace  the  girls’  items,  houseparent 
Linda  Histand  said,  however,  that  allows 
only  $600  per  girl. 

The  home,  in  operation  for  four  months, 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  Elkhart 
County  referral  agencies.  It  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  con- 
tributions. Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
sponsors  the  program  through  its  Health 
and  Welfare  Division.  The  Mission  Board’s 
interest  is  to  help  a community  do  its  task 
with  local  resources,  rather  than  assume  the 
responsibility  of  doing  the  compassion  work 
for  a community,  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for 
Health  and  Welfare,  said. 

The  group  home  will  be  rebuilt,  Hersh- 
berger said,  “with  a lot  of  financial  and 
prayer  support  from  the  public.”  Insurance 
will  cover  part  of  the  loss,  but  coverage  was 
too  low  to  account  for  replacement  cost.” 


Christian  Leadership 
Week,  Hesston 

Hesston  College  and  South-Central  Con- 
ference are  sponsoring  a Christian  Lead- 
ership Week  Feb.  13-17.  The  week  brings 
together  ministers,  their  spouses,  and  lay 
persons  to  study  “Christianity  as  a 
Lifestyle.  ” 

Perry  Yoder,  Bible  instructor  at  Bethel 
College  (North  Newton,  Kan.),  will  lead 
morning  Bible  studies,  Tuesday  to  Friday. 
Jim  Mininger  and  John  Lederach,  instruc- 
tors at  Hesston  College,  will  address  “Ana- 
baptist Issues:  Then  and  Now  during 
afternoon  sessions,  Tuesday  to  Thursday. 

Four  evening  sessions,  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, concentrate  on  the  relationship  of  the 
church  to  the  world.  John  Eby,  sociologist 
and  VS  director  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  introduces  the  series  on  Monday 
evening.  Nelson  Litwiller,  former  South 
American  missionary  and  leader  in  the  Men- 
nonite charismatic  movement,  will  speak 
Tuesday  evening  on  renewal.  The  Wednes- 
day evening  session,  led  by  managing  editor 
Wes  Michaelson  from  Sojourners  magazine, 
will  address  discipleship.  And  Milo  Kauff- 
man, president  of  Hesston  College,  1932-51, 
will  deal  with  stewardship  on  Thursday 
evening. 

Soviet  amnesty 
disappointing  for 
Christians 

The  amnesty  passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR  on  Nov.  4,  1977,  in  celebration 
of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution is  carefully  drafted  to  exclude  vir- 
tually all  Soviet  religious  prisoners,  accord- 


ing to  Keston  College,  Keston,  England. 

Such  amnesties  are  customary  on  the  an- 
niversary of  important  events  in  Soviet  his- 
tory, but  generally  only  petty  criminals 
are  released  and  not  religious  or  political 
prisoners.  The  amnesty  in  1972  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
USSR  included  a detailed  list  of  exceptions 
which  covered  all  political  and  religious 
prisoners  side  by  side  with  terrorists,  mur- 
derers, and  drug  smugglers.  Prisoners 
sentenced  under  criminal  code  articles  142, 
“Violation  of  Laws  on  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  ” and  227,  “Infringement 
of  the  Person  and  Rights  of  Citizens  under 
the  Guise  of  Performing  Religious  Rituals,” 
were  specifically  excluded. 

The  present  amnesty  releases  all  prisoners 
serving  sentences  of  up  to  three  years; 
women,  juveniles,  war  veterans,  and  win- 
ners of  state  awards  and  medals  with 
sentences  of  up  to  five  years;  elderly  men 
and  women;  invalids  and  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  have  children  under  18,  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  sentence. 

However,  none  of  these  categories  of 
prisoners  can  be  released  if  they  have  been 
convicted  of  political  and  certain  other 
serious  crimes.  For  instance,  prisoners  sen- 
tenced under  article  227  are  excluded. 
Those,  however,  sentenced  under  article  142 
are  not.  Yet  none  of  the  Christian  prisoners 
known  to  Keston  College  are  sentenced 
under  article  142  alone;  all  are  either  held  as 
political  prisoners  or  sentenced  under  article 
227  as  well  as  .142.  Conscientious  objectors 
to  military  service  (nine  Baptists  and  one 
Pentecostal  are  known)  are  also  excluded 
from  the  amnesty. 

The  majority  of  religious  prisoners  are 
men  serving  sentences  of  more  than  three 
years,  and  thus  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the 
categories  to  be  released. 

However,  the  two  Baptist  sisters,  Larisa 
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nn  ennonite  Board  of  Missions  Executive  Secretary  H.  Ernest  Bennett 
helps  other  people  do  their  work.  He  says  a big  part  of  his  job  is  co- 
ordinating, keeping  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  program  divisions  and 
committees.  Ernest  gets  the  last  word  in  the  “on  board”  ads.  The  Board’s 
new  year  begins  Feb.  1,  and  even  though  this  completes  the  ads,  he  looks 
forward  to  having  you  on  board  in  1978  “to  continue  our  common  task  for 
the  sake  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  uncommon  way  all  of  us  can  do  it  on 
board  with  each  other.” 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get 

on  board  with  the  Mission  Board 

Write  Boyd  Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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and  Lyudmila  Zaitseva,  arrested  in  March  of 
this  year  after  the  discovery  of  a printing 
press  near  Leningrad,  should  be  eligible  for 
release,  though  not  the  two  men  involved  in 
the  case,  Ivan  Loewen  and  David  Koop, 
who  could  be  sentenced  to  four  years’  im- 
prisonment. In  three  cases  involving  Bap- 
tists and  in  several  cases  involving  Uniate 
priests  the  articles  under  which  they  were 
convicted  are  not  known.  Again,  if 
sentenced  under  article  142  alone,  they 
could  be  released. 

Thus  the  amnesty  to  mark  the  Soviet 
Union’s  “Jubilee  Year  ” (as  1977  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Soviet  press)  fails  to  fulfill 
hopes  raised  earlier  in  the  year  by  Soviet 
Baptist  leader  Alexei  Bychkov.  Bychkov, 
general  secretary  of  the  All-Union  Council 
of  Evangelical  Christians  and  Baptists  in  the 
USSR,  had  told  the  Assembly  of  the  British 
Baptist  Union  in  Nottingham,  England,  in 
April  that  he  hoped  1977  would  be  the  year 
in  which  all  Baptist  prisoners  would  be 
released. 

MWC  publishes 
Internationa!  Songbook 
for  Tenth  Assembly 

“Eriends,  Let’s  Sing!  ” That  Japanese  song 
title  represents  only  one  of  the  20  language 
groups  from  which  65  songs  were  selected 
for  the  new  International  Songbook.  This 
book  will  be  published  by  Mennonite  World 
Conference  at  the  time  of  the  Tenth  As- 
sembly at  Wichita,  Kan.  July  25-30. 

These  are  songs  sung  or  composed  by 
Mennonites  from  around  the  globe.  They 
were  selected  from  nearly  1,000  suggestions 
submitted  by  national  leaders  and  lay  per- 
sons, international  students  and  visitors, 
missionaries,  or  other  North  Americans  who 
have  served  overseas.  Where  possible  the 
original  text  has  been  included  to  give  the 
international  flavor  of  our  Mennonite  fam- 
ily. Almost  all  the  selections  have  been 
translated  into  the  five  official  languages  of 
the  conference.  At  the  sessions  each  song 
and  the  translations  will  be  sung  simul- 
taneously, thus  becoming  an  audible  symbol 
of  our  diversity  within  our  unity. 

Many  of  the  songs  tell  a story.  An  Ethio- 
pian Mennonite  composed  a song  reflecting 
his  Christian  hope  in  the  context  of  his 
country’s  political  and  social  turmoil.  When 
the  songbook  editor  asked  a Japanese  sem- 
inary student  to  check  the  translation  of 
“Friends,  Let’s  Sing,  ” his  face  beamed  as  he 
showed  his  wife  the  song  selection  made  by 
his  colleagues  in  Japan.  “We  know  the 
composer!”  he  said.  “As  a TB  patient  in  a 
hospital  he  heard  the  gospel  for  the  first 
time  via  radio.  He  responded  and  later 
wrote  this  song.  I am  very  glad  that  we  are 
going  to  sing  it  at  Wichita.  ” 


God’s  people  make  music  around  the 
world.  But  within  each  cultural  context  the 
specific  expression  varies  in  melody,  har- 
mony, rhythm,  and  text.  Both  text  and 
music  are  valid  expressions  of  a Christian’s 
response  in  a local  or  national  situation. 
Western  ears  may  not  be  accustomed  to 
some  of  these  text  and  melodies. 


A thirteen-lesson  book  on  the  biblical 
basis  for  peacemaking.  Lordship  as  Ser- 
vanthood,  has  been  reprinted.  Written  by 
William  Keeney,  professor  of  Bible  and  reli- 
gion at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  the  book  is  also  being  prepared  for  a 
Spanish  edition.  It  was  first  published  in 
1975  and  has  sold  3,500  copies.  In  the 
foreword  to  the  new  edition,  John  Lapp, 
dean  of  Goshen  College,  states  that  Keeney 
underscores  the  need  for  Christians  to 
“think  theologically  about  contemporary 
issues  of  local  violence,  national  ideologies, 
and  international  tension.  ” Further,  he  ob- 
serves, “ . . . peacemaking  people  need  to 
understand  the  manifold  nature  of  violence 
and  develop  alternatives  to  those  conflicts 
and  forces  which  cause  war.” 

The  third  in  a series  of  one-day  continu- 
ing education  seminars  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Thursday,  Feb.  2,  will  ex- 
plore “Agriculture  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries.” Kenton  K.  Brubaker,  professor  of 
biology  at  EMC,  will  discuss  causes  for 
hunger  in  poor  countries  and  offer  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  technical  solutions  to 
the  massive  problem.  The  seminar  will  in- 
clude discussion,  films,  and  a simulation 
game  and  will  emphasize  ways  Christians 
can  respond.  The  seminar  will  be  held  9:00 
a. m. -3:00  p.m.  in  EMC’s  Discipleship  Cen- 
ter. 

An  unusually  high  winter  enrollment  at 
Goshen  College,  tentatively  set  at  1,060  full- 
time students,  has  been  announced  by  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the  col- 
lege. The  combined  full-and-part-time 
enrollment  is  1,184.  The  full-time  enroll- 
ment this  winter  is  26  more  than  the  1976-77 
winter  enrollment  of  1,034.  Registrar  John 
Nyce  reported  that  between  50  and  55  new 
students  and  20  and  25  returning  full-time 
students  who  had  not  registered  for  the  fall 
trimester  have  joined  the  campus  com- 
munity. 

The  M.  T.  Brackbill  Planetarium  in  the 
Eastern  Menonite  College  Science  Center 
will  present  “A  Trip  into  Space,”  2:30  p.m., 
Sunday,  Feb.  5.  The  program  begins  with 
an  astronomer’s  view  through  telescopes 
into  space.  Starting  at  the  moon,  the  trip 
moves  past  the  planets,  sun,  various  stars, 
gas  clouds,  and  galaxies,  to  clusters  of 


This  International  Songbook  is  included 
in  the  registration  packet.  This  packet  will 
be  supplied  to  all  who  preregister  for  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  Registration  forms  are  available 
in  local  congregations  or  from  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  office,  528  E. 
Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 


galaxies.  A film  Powers  of  Ten,  takes  the 
audience  on  an  imaginary  voyage  to  the 
edge  of  the  universe  and  back  to  the  inside 
of  an  atom.  The  show  will  be  repeated  at 
2:30  p.m.,  Feb.  19  and  Mar.  5.  The  spring 
program  will  be  an  illustrated  production  of 
the  biblical  creation  story.  The  D.  R.  Hostet- 
ter  Museum  of  Natural  History,  adjacent  to 
the  planetarium,  is  open  2:00-3:30  p.m., 
Sundays.  Special  programs  for  church, 
school,  and  other  groups  may  be  arranged 
by  calling  703-433-2771,  ext.  249. 

Your  Time  radio  programs  are  serving  as 
a useful  tool  in  teaching  interpreters  for  the 
deaf,  according  to  Mrs.  Ronnie  R.  Bernhard, 
department  head  at  the  North  Jersey  Re- 
gional Hearing  Impaired  Center.  She  has 
used  Margaret  Foth’s  messages  entitled 
“Values  to  Live  By”  and  “A  Strategy  for 
Living  ” because  “the  timing  of  your  speak- 
er is  easy  for  an  interpreter  to  follow  and 
your  messages  tell  a valuable  story.”  Mrs. 
Bernhard  adds,  “This  is  a way  of  getting 
your  messages  heard  and  at  the  same  time 
performing  a useful  service  for  the  deaf.  In- 
terpreters rarely  have  such  interesting  ma- 
terial to  hear.  ” 

Housing  rehabilitation  workers  are 
needed  immediately  for  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Spencer, 
Okla.,  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Some  car- 
pentry or  home  repair  skill  is  needed. 
Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

A lot  has  been  purchased  for  building  a 
worship  hall  in  Pinheirinho,  Brazil,  a suburb 
of  Curitiba,  report  Lois  and  Glenn  Mus- 
selman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers.  They  expect  to  have  a Center 
under  roof  by  April.  “This  will  make  possi-. 
ble  a more  intensive  program  of  worship 
services,  Sunday  school,  and  evangelistic  ef- 
forts. Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  outdoor 
Bible  stories  for  children  on  the  lot.  The 
Lord  opened  five  homes  for  Bible  studies,” 
they  wrote.  The  new  building  will  include 
living  quarters  for  a future  Brazilian  pastor. 
“The  hall  will  make  it  possible  to  bring 
together  these  people  under  one  roof — so 
important  for  creating  a sense  of  church 
brotherhood  and  oneness  in  Christ.  ” 

High  school  students  and  their  parents 
are  invited  to  a Goshen  Gollege  Open 
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House,  Feb.  3 and  4.  Although  students  and 
parents  will  visit  the  campus  together,  lodg- 
ing and  scheduled  activities  will  be  entirely 
separate.  Sessions  in  student  life,  academic 
programs,  financial  aid,  and  career  assess- 
ment will  be  provided  in  addition  to  campus 
tours  and  entertainment.  Reservations  can 
be  made  by  calling  Ellen  Kraybill,  coordina- 
tor of  special  events,  at  (219)  533-3161,  Ext. 
347. 

Hesston  College  is  looking  for  someone 
to  operate  and  manage  its  printing  depart- 
ment. Printing  background  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  For  more  information  contact 
Lee  Schmucker,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
KS  67062. 

Special  meetings:  Dan  Yutzy,  Upland, 
Ind.,  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-26.  Walter 
Smeltzer,  Manson,  Iowa,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
Mar.  24-26.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  A.  J.  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Bible 
conference  on  stewardship,  at  Shore,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  2 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  two  by  letter  at  Lynside, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  George  Dunn,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  to  911  W.  Green  St., 
Carlsbad,  NM  88220. 


readers  say 


I believe  full  well  the  Scripture  “faith  without 
works  is  dead,”  as  anyone  who  knows  me  can 
testify  regarding  this  belief  of  mine.  But  I am  be- 
coming increasingly  more  disturbed  at  the  cries  of 
persons  among  us  who  want  to  be  our  “prophets.” 

I have  read  much  about  materialism  and  the 
need  to  repent  of  this  sin;  I agree.  1 have  read 
much  about  commitment  and  that  it  really  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  persons;  1 concur.  But  if  we 
had  a means  of  clearing  persons  who  want  to  be 
the  authorities  on  given  subjects,  it  would  be 
more  beneficial.  When  we  get  on  the  subject  of 
money,  materialism,  distribution  of  one’s  hold- 
ings, maybe  we  should  have  something  similar  to 
that  required  of  presidential  candidates  so  we  can 
determine  whether  to  take  them  seriously. 

A presidential  candidate  must  reveal  his  net 
value  and  where  these  values  are  held.  If  we  are  to 
take  these  “prophets  ” seriously,  why  don’t  they 
share  their  net  value  with  us?  Why  not  share  what 
they  would  possibly  be  standing  in  line  to  receive 
when  their  parents’  estate  is  settled?  If  such  were 
done,  then  we  would  see  what  was  actually 
“sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.”  Then  we 
would  actually  know  whether  they  actually  meant 
it  or  whether  they  just  wanted  to  be  seen  and 
heard.  As  “faith  without  works  is  dead,  ” so  are 
prophetic  utterances  without  a corresponding  life 
meaningless.  If  persons  want  to  talk  on  ma- 
terialism— then  their  standard  of  living  should 
reflect  what  they  say.  This  includes  their  houses, 
their  means  of  transportation,  their  vacations, 
their  living,  their  changes  of  clothes. — Earl  B. 
Eberly,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Thank  you  for  printing  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
the  article  “A  Plea  for  Loyalty  ana  Commit- 
ment, ” which  appeared  in  the  Nov.  22,  1977, 
issue.  At  Estes  Park  77,  when  Bro.  Charles 
Gautsche  had  the  courage  to  state  those  provoca- 
tive words,  I with  others  applauded. 

As  a believers'  church,  we  need  to  continue  to 


evaluate  ourselves,  our  life  patterns,  and  our 
mission.  Over  a period  of  time,  many  changes  oc- 
cur within  the  church,  often  by  default.  We 
assimilate  ideas,  styles  of  worship,  Christian  edu- 
cation patterns  from  outside  our  brotherhood, 
often  unaware  that  this  is  occurring. 

I was  deeply  troubled  by  some  responses  from 
readers  to  the  above-mentioned  article.  Particu- 
larly the  one  printed  in  the  Dec.  20,  1977,  issue. 
He  speaks  of  a “broken-record  technique  ” of 
shaming  one  who  does  not  go  along  with  current 
fads  of  a current  leadership  group.  He  says.  “I  am 
concerned,  troubled,  and  nurt  that  there  seems  to 
be  a greater  call  of  loyalty  to  a group  and  heritage 
than  to  Jesus,  ” 

After  spending  some  time  thinking  over  his  let- 
ter, I would  like  to  respond: 

1.  Self-evaluation  has  never  been  easy  and  is 
usually  painful.  The  pain  causes  us  to  express 
denial  that  indeed  there  is  a need  for  change. 

2.  As  a church  we  are  a people  from  many 
backgrounds.  We  rejoice  in  the  affirmation  of 
faith  stated  in  1 Peter  2:10:  “Once  you  were  no 
people,  but  now  you  are  God’s  people.  ” But 
also  at  times,  we  are  called  to  repentance,  since 
each  new  insight  into  faith  is  a call  to  move 
from  where  we  are  to  where  we  must  be.  As  we 
as  a church  community  affirm  our  faith,  we 
have  occasions  for  renewal.  Courageous  wit- 
nessing grows  out  of  a new  confidence  and  a 
new  thankfulness. 

3.  God  has  always  chosen  to  work  through  a 
specific  people.  As  we  study  biblical  history,  we 
note  that  God  used  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Mace- 
donians . . . rather  than  working  in  abstraction. 

1 find  it  puzzling  and  difficult  to  understand 
why  some  of  our  people  wish  to  divorce 
themselves  from  our  history  and  current  church 
life.  Our  publications,  our  curriculum  materials, 
our  schools,  and  our  church  leaders  are  pushed 
aside.  Resources  to  meet  the  void  caused  oy  this 
action  are  borrowed  from  other  denominations 
and  traditions. 

The  story  of  our  heritage  and  life  is  a spiritual 
one  rather  than  an  ethnic  one.  It  is  open  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  will  to  join  in  the  pilgrimage.  It 
must  include  a choice  to  follow  Jesus  in  our  daily 
lives,  a choice  which  must  be  made  again  by  all 
who  choose  to  follow. 

We  best  know  our  own  story,  our  convictions, 
our  understanding  of  discipleship.  It  seems  im- 
perative to  me  that  if  we  wish  to  continue  being  a 
Mennonite  church,  our  leaders  must  be  trained  in 
Mennonite  institutions,  our  children  must  be 
taught  from  Mennonite  curriculum,  and  the  Ana- 
baptist story  must  continually  be  told  to  our 
people. 

A (juote  hanging  in  my  office  states  the  truth 
well,  ‘ He  who  has  no  people  has  no  God. ’ ’ 

May  we  continue  to  be  open  to  instruction  from 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  faith. — Wilmer 
Martin,  Tavistock,  Ont. 


marriages 

' rficy  sliull  he  cinr  flt-sli  ‘ ((»cu  2 24)  A Mx-mniitli  lrr<-  Mihscnp- 
lion  to  thf  Hi'rald  is  jiiv«-n  t«i  tlmsf  not  now  m-rivinK  il  d 

llic  addrrss  is  supplied  by  tin-  oflieiuluiK  minister 

Cressman — Witmer. — Bruce  Allen  Gressman, 
Nith  Valley  cong..  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  and 
Esther  Joy  Witmer,  Preston  cong.,  Gambridge, 
Ont.,  by  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Oct.  8,  1977. 

Rufenacht — Gautsche. — James  L.  Rufenacht, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Glinton  cong.,  and  Linda 
Gautsche,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Gentral  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Jan.  7,  1978. 

Sieber  — Walker.  — Delmar  Sieber,  Urbana, 

111.,  Arthur  cong.,  and  Sandra  Walker,  Urbana, 

111.,  Grace  Brethren  Church,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber, 
Oct.  21,  1977. 

Spurgeon — Derstine. — Robert  Spurgeon, 

Honduras,  Central  America,  Four  Square  cong., 
and  Joanne  Derstine,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton 
cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Jan.  7,  1978. 

Yoder  — Faust.  — Randall  Lee  Yoder,  Blair, 
Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Ann  Faust, 
Blair,  Neb.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Rev. 
Patterson,  Jan.  7,  1978. 


births 

"(Children  aru  an  heritage  of  the  1.4)rd  ( Ps  127  3) 

Bawman,  Gordon  and  Joyce  (Bawman),  Fer- 
gus, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tanya  Joy- 
elle,  Dec.  16,  1977. 

Birky,  David  and  Teresa  (Stucky),  Grand 
Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti,  first  child,  Darren  Glen, 
Nov.  4,  1977. 

Blosser,  Sheldon  and  Beatrice  (Perez),  Goshen, 
Ind,,  second  son  and  first  daughter,  Anthony 
Dean  and  Amy  Marie,  Jan.  7,  1978. 

Buckwalter,  John  and  Laurel  (Grastorf),  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia,  first  child,  a daughter,  Janna  Beth, 
Jan.  7,  1978. 

Delp,  Randy  and  Kathy  (Halteman),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Rhonda  Kay,  Dec.  6,  1977. 

Eichelberger,  David  and  Kathie  (Jennings), 
Mackinaw,  111,,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad 
David,  Dec.  10,  1977. 

Hochstedler,  Doyle  and  Becky  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Kalona,  Iowa,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Renita  Sue,  Jan.  6,  1978. 

Jackson,  Bruce  and  Marcia  (Ebersole),  Ster- 
ling, 111,,  first  child,  Jolivia  Joy,  Dec.  12,  1977. 

Landis,  Mark  and  Sally  (Kropf),  Dixon,  III., 
second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Jacob,  Dec.  12, 
1977. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


. . . okay,  now  that  we've  had  our  coffee,  our  fellowship  break,  taken  care 
of  class  business,  made  the  announcements,  and  given  everyone  a chance 
to  share  what  has  happened  to  them  this  past  week,  we'll  turn  the  last 
five  minutes  over  to  Bill  to  teach  the  Sunday  school  lesson. 


January  31, 1978 
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Miller,  Keith  and  Ruth  Ann  (Bontrager),  Hy- 
dro, Okla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jared  LeRoy, 
Dec.  11,  1977. 

Miller,  Lewis  and  Marjorie  (Beachy),  Darien 
Center,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Benjamin  David,  Dec. 
28,  1977. 

Phillips,  Robert  D.  and  Cheryl  (Forrer),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Robert  David,  Jan.  5,  1978. 

Riegsecker,  Nolan  and  Linda  (Klopfenstein), 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Rebecca  Faye,  Jan,  6 
1978. 

Seaman,  Dennis  and  Nancy  (Sieber),  Arthur, 
III.,  second  daughter,  Arin  Brooke,  Dec.  23,  1977. 

Selzer,  Kenneth  and  Goldie  (Rankin),  Pateros, 
Wash.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Kenneth 
Dec.  19,  1977. 

Skaggs,  Shawn  and  Nancy  (Schrock),  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  first  child,  Jamie  Ann,  Ian.  9, 
1978. 

Thompson,  Brian  and  Shirley  (Steckley),  Pres- 
ton Cambridge,  Ont.,  first  child,  Andrew  Charles, 
Dec.  28,  1977. 


obituaries 

liif’ssrd  arc  llic  dead  which  die  in  the  Ixird  tHev.  14: 13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  o{  all  who  die  as  members  o{  the  Men- 
nonite  ( liiirch  I’iease  do  not  send  iis  obituaries  ol  relatives  fnmi 
other  denominations 

Beiler,  John  A.,  son  of  David  K.  and  Anna 
(Kaufman)  Beiler,  was  born  at  Arthur,  III.,  Jan. 
12,  1890;  died  at  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1978; 
aged  88  y.  On  Dec.  10,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Mattie  Byler,  who  died  on  Sept.  9,  1955.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Jonas  and  Melvin),  3 daughters 
(Lydia,  Mary  L.,  and  Edna),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Deliah  Nisley).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Joseph  and  Clarence)  and  2 daughters 
(Verna  Beiler  and  Elizabeth  Colflesh).  He  was  a 
member  of  Red  Run  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Springs  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Earl  A,  Yoder;  interment 
in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Grebe,  George  E.  R.,  son  of  George  R.  and 
Katie  (Richard)  Grebe,  was  born  at  Zieglersville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1894;  died  of  cancer  at  Limerick,  Pa., 
Jan.  5,  1978;  aged  83  y.  In  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Edna  Johnson,  who  died  on  May  3,  1932.  On 
Oct.  1,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn  Stoudt, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Donald, 
George  L.,  Kenneth,  Charles,  and  Elvin),  2 
daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Bert  Wedd,  Dolly — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Latshaw),  2 stepsons  (Stanley  Cle- 
mens ana  Charles  Smoll),  26  grandchildren,  and 
15  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Spring  Mt.  Mennonite  Church.  Services  were 
held  at  Holcomb  Funeral  Home,  Trappe,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  John  R.  Smucker  and  Paul 
Ruth;  interment  in  Limerick  Memorial  Gardens. 

Hallman,  Nellie,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Nan- 
cy (Moyer)  Hagey,  was  born  in  Preston,  Ont., 
Apr.  19,  1893;  died  in  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Oct.  15,  1977;  aged  84 
y.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  Anson,  2 stepsons 
(Ward  and  Lyle),  one  stepdaughter  (Jean — Mrs. 
Benno  Barg),  and  one  brotner  (Elton  Hagey).  She 
was  a member  of  Preston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Willis  L.  Breckbill;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery  in  Kitchener. 

Horst,  William  M.,  son  of  David  and  Alice 
(Shover)  Horst,  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  11,  1895;  died  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Dec. 
31,  1977;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov.  20,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Cockley,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Glen),  3 daughters  (Anna 
Grace — Mrs.  Oscar  Delp,  Leona,  and  Edna),  and 
5 grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Pleasant 
V'iew  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan. 
4,  in  charge  of  Omar  Martin  and  Walter  H. 
Lehman;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Lena,  daughter  of  Christopher  and 


Elizabeth  (Hartzler)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Logan 
Co.,  Ohio,  June  23,  1912;  died  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1978;  aged  65  y. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Kauffman  Funeral 
Home,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1978,  in 
charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  Alex- 
ander Cemetery  near  West  Liberty. 

Keinard,  Martha  M.,  daughter  of  Isaiah  and 
Fannie  (Landis)  Olweiler,  was  born  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1903;  died  at  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1978;  ageef  74  y. 
On  June  29,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Raymond  S. 
Keinard,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Jay  Wilbur  and  W.  Allen),  6 grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Roland  Forwood,  Emma 
Carman,  and  Naomi — Mrs.  Abram  Hoffer),  and  2 
brothers  (Reuben  and  Raymond  Olweiler).  She 
was  a member  of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Ian. 
6,  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Keener  and  Richard  H. 
Frank;  interment  in  Good’s  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Metzler,  Martha,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Mary 
(Zercher)  Engle,  was  born  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  June  5, 
1912;  died  of  leukemia  at  Brookwood  Medical 
Center, Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  29,  1977;  aged  65 
y.  On  Oct.  8,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Paul  R. 
Metzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(John,  James,  Richard,  Robert,  and  Marlin),  14 
grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Straight  Mt.  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lemley  Funeral 
Chapel  of  Oneonta,  Ala.,  Jan.  1,  in  charge  of  Paul 
L.  Dagen  and  C.  Richard  Kling;  interment  in 
Straight  Mt.  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Carrie,  daughter  of  Herman  and  Mat- 
tie  (Hollinger)  Reitz,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1885;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 
1978;  aged  92  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1910,  she  was  married 
to  Nathan  W.  Myers,  who  died  on  July  1,  1962. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elta  M.  Miller),  3 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Harry,  Walter,  and 
Harlan  Reitz),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Emma  Martin,  Mrs.  Edna  Trout,  and 
Bessie  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Landis  Homes,  Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind 
and  George  W.  Leaman;  interment  in  Metzler’s 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Pletcher,  Lavina  Frey,  daughter  of  Christian  J. 
and  Magdalena  (Stutzman)  Wyse,  was  born  near 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  Feb.  26,  1893;  died  at  the 
Wauseon-Fulton  Co.  Health  Center,  Jan.  9,  1978; 
aged  84  y.  On  Nov.  7,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Lucas  B.  Frey,  who  died  on  May  24,  1955.  On 
July  17,  1958,  she  married  Landon  A.  Pletcher, 
who  died  on  Jan.  6,  1975.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Lucille — Mrs.  Roy  Nofziger,  Dor- 
othy— Mrs.  Roger  Waldeck,  and  Shirley — Mrs. 
Marvin  S.  Wyse),  2 sons  (Ernest  and  Maurice),  18 
randchildren,  31  great-grandchildren,  3 step- 
aughters,  one  stepson,  14  stepgrandchildren,  27 
stepgreat-grandchildren,  and  two  sisters  (Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Snort  and  Bertha — Mrs.  Lewis  Britsch). 
She  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pet- 
tisvifle  Cemetery. 

Rhodes,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Eugene  and 
Nellie  (Heatwole)  Suter,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  March  5,  1903;  died  of  a heart  condition 
at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Nov.  1,  1977,  aged  74  y.  On  Nov. 
29,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Amos  G.  Rhodes, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Mary 
Nell  and  Fred),  4 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mary 
E.  Suter  and  Grace  Grove),  and  2 brothers  (James 
and  C.  Justus).  She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of 
Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Wilmer  R.  Lehman,  and 
Mahlon  L.  Blosser;  interment  in  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Roth,  Ilva  H.,  daught  er  of  Rudy  and  Fannie 
(Nafzinger)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 


Mar.  24,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at  Green  Hills  Care 
Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Jan.  3,  1978;  aged  72 
y.  On  Dec.  21,  1973,  she  was  married  to  Leo  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sisters  (Sarah — 
Mrs.  Ira  Ropp,  Orpha — Mrs.  John  Miller,  and 
Alma — Mrs.  Daniel  Leichty).  She  was  a member 
of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of 
Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Shantz,  David,  son  of  Wendell  and  Mary  Ann 
Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  3, 
1879;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  1,  1978;  aged 
98  y.  On  May  17,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Saloma 
Schmitt,  who  died  on  Aug.  2,  1972.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Lome  and  Stanley),  one  daughter  (Ilene 
Burkhardt),  13  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Manasseh),  and  one  sister 
(Florence).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Walter).  He  was  a member  of  Shantz  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
4,  in  charge  of  Ed  Kauffman  and  Leslie  Witmer; 
interment  in  Shantz  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Wideman,  Richard,  son  of  Menno  and  Lydia 
(Gascho)  Wideman,  was  born  at  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Mar.  16,  1896;  died  at  home,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Jan.  4, 
1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Apr.  3,  1919  he  was  married 
to  Louise  Ulrich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Leon),  3 daughters  (Leona — Mrs.  Elmer 
Erb,  Arlene — Mrs.  Leighton  Snyder,  and  Clara — 
Mrs.  Walter  Dintaman),  12  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Alice — Mrs. 
Ammon  Mast,  Maggie — Mrs.  Lewis  Esch).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  great-grandchild, 
one  sister  (Jane — Mrs.  Steve  Godo),  and  2 
brothers  (Allen  and  Floyd).  He  was  a member  of 
Clarence  Center  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of 
Walter  Smeltzer  and  Howard  S.  Bauman;  inter- 
ment in  Good  Cemetery. 

Wilkins,  Andrew  J.,  son  of  Frank  A.  and  Lucy 
(Grady)  Wilkins,  was  born  in  Hardy  Co.,  Va., 
Nov.  30,  1897;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  3,  1978;  aged  80 
y.  He  was  married  to  Lillian  Gay  Bradfield,  who 
died  on  July  3,  1960.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Una  Lee  Wilkins  and  Katherine  Henry),  5 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Roy 
V),  and  one  sister  (Mary  H.  Wilkins).  He  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Rhodes  Funeral  Home  in 
Broadway  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Teddy  Rollins 
and  Ralph  Birkey;  interment  in  Salem  Mennonite 
Church  cemetery.  Graveside  services  were  in 
charge  of  Arland  Schrock. 

Witmer,  Elma,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  May  4,  1889;  died  in  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Oct.  5,  1977;  aged  88  y. 
On  June  7,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Leslie  D. 
Witmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Stewart  and  Bruce),  2 daughters  (Beatrice — Mrs. 
Norman  Shantz,  Helen — Mrs.  Joseph  Burk- 
holder), 16  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Samuel  and 
Jacob),  and  2 sisters  (Lizzie  Ann  Stevanus  and 
Viola  Cressman).  She  was  a member  of  Preston 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Willis  L.  Breckbill; 
interment  in  Hagey  Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Richard  Johnson. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix 
Ariz.,  Feb,  10,  11,  1978. 

Christian  Leadership  Week,  at  Hesston  College,  Feb.  13-17. 
Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30 — July  2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore.  Shipshewana.  Ind. 
July  13-16, 

South  Central  Conference.  N'ersailles,  Mo,,  July  14-16, 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan  , July  25-30,  1978, 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg.  Va,.  Aug,  11-13. 
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Seagoing  deacons  seen  as  way 
to  minister  to  world  mariners 

Seagoing  deacons,  authorized  to  baptize, 
preach,  and  carry  out  other  ministries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  be  a pastoral 
outreach  of  the  future,  if  the  aspirations  of 
many  in  the  Apostleship  of  the  Sea  are 
realized.  At  a world  congress  of  the  apostle- 
ship held  in  Hong  Kong,  delegates  from 
around  the  world  heard  Msgr.  Ernest  J. 
Fiedler,  executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Bish- 
ops’ Committee  on  the  Permanent 
Diaconate,  say,  “It  is  clear  that  the  possi- 
bility of  ordained  married  men  among  the 
seafaring  as  deacons  is  a more  real  possi- 
bility . . . than  a greater  number  of  priests  to 
serve  aboard  ships.” 

Southern  Baptist  evangelism  leaders 
dismayed  by  downtrend  in  baptisms 

State  Southern  Baptist  directors  of  evan- 
gelism analyzed  factors  involved  in  a down- 
ward trend  in  the  number  of  baptisms  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Projections 
by  the  Southern  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Board  indicate  that  the  number  of  baptisms 
will  drop  to  342,201  for  the  year  1977.  This 
would  make  it  the  second  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  number  of  baptisms  was  down, 
and  would  represent  an  11  percent  drop 
from  the  384,496  baptisms  of  1976.  Sunday 
School  Board  statistician  Jim  Lowry  specu- 
lated that  one  factor  in  the  baptism  decline 
may  be  that  “the  birth  rate  decline  in  the 
mid-1960s  is  starting  to  catch  up  with  us.  ” 
He  noted  that  the  number  of  children,  age  6 
through  11,  has  been  steadily  declining. 

Hawaii  Five-O  violence  score: 

20  deadly  weapons  per  episode 

A new  study  on  television  violence  indi- 
cated that  “Hawaii  Five-O  ” led  the  prime- 
time programs  studied  with  an  average  of  20 
deadly  weapons  visible  in  each  episode. 
“Starsky  and  Hutch  ” had  the  second  high- 
est number  of  deadly  weapons  displayed, 
averaging  15  an  episode.  Following  were 
“Police  Story,  ” 14;  “Baretta,”  13;  “The 
Sunday  Night  Mystery  Movie ’’  (McCloud, 
McMillan,  and  Lannigan’s  Rabbi),  12. 


Amnesty  International  opens  campaign 
for  abolition  of  capital  punishment 

A recent  international  conference  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the  “Abolition  of 
the  Death  Penalty,  ” declaring  that  capital 
punishment  is  “the  ultimate,  cruel,  in- 
human, and  degrading  punishment  and  vio- 
lates the  right  to  life,”  has  called  for  the 
universal  “immediate  and  total  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  ” The  conference,  which 
drew  more  than  200  delegates  and  par- 
ticipants from  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  Caribbean  region,  was  sponsored 
by  Amnesty  International  *(AI),  a London- 
based,  independent  human  rights  organiza- 
tion. AI,  which  works  for  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  or  “prisoners  of  con- 
science,” around  the  world,  provided  they 
have  not  used  or  advocated  violence,  won 
the  1977  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


Night  spot  is  “born  again” 
as  Christian  “supper  club” 

A closed  downtown  Minneapolis  night 
spot,  which  has  operated  under  eight  dif- 
ferent names  as  a dinner  theater  and  music 
hall,  is  being  “born  again  ” as  Heralds  Chris- 
tian Supper  Club.  Harold  R.  Vogel,  one  of 
the  owners,  said  the  family-oriented  club 
will  feature  Christian  artists,  including  The 
Chancellors  singing  group  which  will  pro- 
vide nightly  concerts  for  about  10  consecu- 
tive nights  each  month.  They  will  be  backed 
up  by  a brass  ensemble,  with  arrangements 
by  Henry  Wiens,  a pianist,  who  will  provide 
dinner  music. 


Total  religious  freedom  in  Spain 
followed  by  declining  attendance 

While  there  is  a new  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  all  Christian  denominations  in  Spain 
today,  there  is  also  a decline  in  church  atten- 
dance because  “freedom  of  religion  has 
meant  freedom  from  religion  for  many 
Spaniards,”  a bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Re- 
formed Church  of  Spain  reported.  Bishop 
Ramon  Taibo,  visiting  former  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  used  his  Madrid  cathedral  as  a 
temporary  haven  on  their  way  to  Miami, 
said  that  since  soldiers  no  longer  are  re- 
quired to  attend  mass  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  be  seen  in  a Spanish  Catholic 
church  for  political  reasons,  “many  do  not 
attend.  ” The  prelate  also  said  that  improved 
economic  conditions  in  the  newly  demo- 
cratic nation  have  given  city  dwellers  the 
option  of  going  to  the  countryside  instead  of 
to  church  on  Sundays. 

Britain’s  Islamic  movement 
planning  mission  campaign 

The  Islamic  Ahmadiyya  Movement  will 
launch  a $1,800,000  missionary  crusade  in 
Britain  that  will  include  evangelization 


of  committed  Christians,  according  to  the 
imam  of  the  London  mosque,  B.  A.  Rafiq. 
Mrs.  Rafiq  announced  the  crusade  at  a press 
conference  in  which  she  said  it  would  be 
part  of  a worldwide  missionary  campaign 
and  will  have  as  a central  event  an  interna- 
tional three-day  conference  in  London  next 
June  on  the  theme  “The  Deliverance  of 
Jesus  from  the  Cross.”  The  movement 
claims  that  Christ  was  removed  from  the 
cross  while  still  alive,  that  He  traveled  to 
India  in  search  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  that  He  finally  died  at  the  age  of  120  in 
Hashmir,  where,  the  movement  says,  “His 
tomb  can  still  be  seen.  ” 

College  drinking  not  rising, 

Rutgers  Center  report  says 

A report  published  by  the  Rutgers  Center 
of  Alcohol  Studies  reveals  that  college  stu- 
dents are  not  drinking  more  than  they  did  5 
or  25  years  ago — but  drinking  among 
women  students  has  increased.  The  report 
was  based  on  a survey  of  1,128  students  at 
13  colleges  across  the  U.S. 

Scientist  concludes  creation 
mystery  is  probably  insoluble 

Scientists  have  come  to  believe  that  they 
will  never  penetrate  the  ultimate  mystery  of 
creation,  even  though  evidence  corroborates 
the  Bible  in  concluding  that  creation  began 
with  a single  act  of  creation.  That’s  the 
opinion  of  prominent  U.S.  space  scientist 
Robert  Jastrow,  founder  and  director  of 
NASA’s  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Stud- 
ies. “In  science,  as  in  the  Bible,  the  world 
begins  with  an  act  of  creation,”  writes  Dr. 
Jastrow.  “That  view  has  not  always  been 
held  by  scientists.  Only  as  a result  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  can  we  say  with  a 
fair  degree  of  confidence  that  the  world  has 
not  existed  forever;  that  it  began  abruptly, 
without  apparent  cause,  in  a blinding  event 
that  defies  scientific  explanation.  ” The  sec- 
ond great  mystery  defying  science,  says  Dr. 
Jastrow,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  life. 

Court  order  bars  preaching 
by  American  Baptist  pastor 

A court  has  ordered  the  pastor  of  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  in  Westfield,  N.J.,  to  stop 
preaching  after  church  members  com- 
plained that  the  pastor  criticized  members 
from  the  pulpit  and  neglected  parish  duties. 
The  suit  against  the  Rev.  Miles  J.  Austin 
charged  that  he  “started  preaching  the 
gospel  in  such  a manner  as  to  become  offen- 
sive to  various  members  of  the  congregation 
and  began  throwing  out  slurs  from  the 
pulpit,  slandering  the  parishioners  by  name 
and  criticizing  the  deacons,”  Mr.  Austin 
reportedly  told  parishioners  frequently  that 
they  should  not  own  such  things  as  Cadillacs 
or  split-level  homes,  according  to  the  suit 
lodged  by  members. 
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Why  does  the  plumbing . . . 


generally  seem  to  go  out  in  the  winter?  It  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  to  dig  a ditch — well  maybe  not  in 
midsummer,  but  certainly  spring  or  fall.  If  I could  choose  a 
date  for  digging  a ditch,  I believe  I would  vote  for  a cool 
morning  in  mid-October.  Not  too  hot,  not  too  cold,  damp 
enough  for  easy  digging,  but  not  muddy. 

While  we  are  asking  questions,  maybe  we  can  venture  to 
ask  why  it  took  so  long  to  standardize  plastic  pipe  so  that 
when  the  pump  breathed  its  last  after  21  years  the  new  pump 
wouldn  t fit  the  pipe  and  the  pipe  had  to  be  replaced. 

Indeed,  why  is  the  well  so  far  from  the  house  to  require  all 
that  digging?  (I  know  the  answer  to  that,  but  it  still  seems  like 
an  interesting  question.) 

Problems  with  plumbing  are  minor  in  comparison  to  many 
questions  in  life  that  go  unanswered.  Why  do  the  righteous 
often  seem  to  suffer  while  scoundrels  go  free?  Why  are 
beautiful  people  sometimes  stricken  down  in  midlife  just 
when  they  seem  to  have  hit  their  stride  as  productive 
members  of  the  church  or  society?  Why  do  babies  die  before 
they  have  lived?  Why  do  some  go  on  living  who  seem  to 
never  have  learned  to  live?  Why  do  people  with  limited 
ability  and  opportunity  often  seem  to  buy  up  and  make  use  of 
these  when  persons  with  unlimited  potential  seem  to  waste 
it? 

Why  when  the  world  is  desperate  for  solutions  to  hundreds 
of  problems  do  people  of  good  will  disagree  on  what  is  to  be 
done?  Regardless  of  what  proposal  is  put  forward  someone  is 
sure  to  disagree.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  every 
group,  such  as  a congregation,  at  least  four  subgroups  are 
represented.  There  are  the  radicals  who  want  to  tear  down 
the  institution  to  its  roots  and  build  it  over.  There  are  the 
progressives  who  favor  change,  but  not  as  fast  or  as 
drastically.  There  are  the  conservatives  who  favor 
preservation  of  the  status  quo,  but  will  bend  in  the  direction 
of  change  if  the  reasons  are  explained  and/or  enough 
pressure  is  put  on  them.  And  there  are  the  reactionaries  who 
need  to  be  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  into  the  20th 
century. 

What  makes  people  respond  in  these  different  ways?  This 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  How  we  react  to  the  need  to 
solve  problems  is  a combination  of  personality  and 
background  experience.  The  mystery  of  human  personality  is 
that  though  all  people  are  created  equal,  all  are  different. 


Each  person  is  a new  creation,  a distinct  personality.  One  way 
the  distinction  of  personality  is  expressed  is  through  the 
variety  of  viewpoints.  At  times  this  variety  of  expression  is 
suppressed  and  must  eome  out  in  devious  ways.  In  our  society 
it  is  considered  important  that  there  should  be  free  expression. 

In  the  church  we  are  made  uneasy  when  people  express 
themselves  too  freely,  because  we  believe  that  we  want  and 
have  the  truth.  It  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  and  all 
we  need  to  do  is  accept  it.  Should  we  not  all  be  able  to  accept 
it  equally  and  view  it  the  same? 

Because  our  personalities  differ  and  our  experiences  are 
varied,  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Indeed,  I have  been 
encouraged  to  see  that  not  all  the  leaders  featured  in  the 
Bible  viewed  life  the  same  way.  For  example,  Paul 
mentioned  to  the  Galatians  that  on  one  occasion  he 
“withstood  [Peter]  to  the  face”  (Gal.  2:11). 

One  of  the  sharpest  differences  of  viewpoint  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  is  between  the  wisdom  books  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  According  to  Proverbs:  “My  son,  do  not  forget 
my  teaching,  but  let  your  heart  keep  my  commandments;  for 
length  of  days  and  years  of  life  and  abundant  welfare  will 
they  give  you.  . . . Honor  the  Lord  with  your  substance  . . . 
then  your  barns  will  be  filled  with  plenty”  (Prov.  3:1,  2,  9, 

10). 

In  sharp  contrast  are  the  words  of  the  preacher:  “Again  I 
saw  all  the  oppressions  that  are  practiced  under  the  sun.  And 
behold,  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  one  to 
comfort  them!  . . . And  I thought  the  dead  who  are  already 
dead  more  fortunate  than  the  living  who  are  still  alive” 
(Eccles.  4:1,  2). 

What  a bitter  perspective.  In  fact  the  rabbis  who  gathered 
the  Old  Testament  canonical  books  hesitated  about 
Ecclesiastes.  But  they  finally  included  it  and  it  is  good  that 
they  did.  For  it  brings  out  sharply  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  life.  People  view  the  laws  of  life  differently  because  they 
have  different  experiences.  Who  is  to  say  which  is  right? 

There  is  no  final  answer  but  the  answer  of  faith.  With  a 
New  Testament  perspective,  we  need  not  be  as  bitter  as  the 
preacher.  But  we  do  well  to  recognize  the  element  of  mystery 
in  life.  And  in  humility  we  may  confess  that  we  do  not  know 
all  the  answers.  But  we  are  confident  that  there  is  One  who 
does.  And  in  this  confidence  we  will  move  ahead. — Daniel 
Hertzler. 
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Education  and  the  church 

A special  section  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 


Getting  the  new  generation  ready 


The  priority  question  of  the  past  several  years  has  been: 
Are  enough  Mennonite  young  people  being  challenged  with 
our  vision  of  the  church  and  being  prepared  for  membership 
and  leadership  in  the  church  of  the  future?  The  answer  is  be- 
ing assessed  in  various  ways;  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  following  the  trend  of  enrollments  at  our 
church  schools  as  one  way  to  measure  this. 

Between  1970  and  1974  the  attendanee  of  Mennonite 
Church  students  at  our  colleges  dropped  rather  sharply.  In 
the  course  of  the  Churchwide  Thrust  on  Education  (1973-75) 
our  attention  was  focused  on  this  drop;  school  people  and 
church  people  alike  recognized  the  need  for  some  changes. 
The  drop  was  arrested,  and  since  1974  the  Mennonite  enroll- 
ment at  our  colleges  has  risen  somewhat. 

As  shown  by  the  lower  line  in  the  graph  at  the  bottom  of 
the  next  page,  Mennonite  enrollments  at  our  colleges  rose 
again  last  fall.  The  total  number  of  full-time  Mennonite 
Church  students  enrolled  at  Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen,  and 
Hesston  colleges  is  1,691,  ninety  more  than  last  year  and  an 
increase  of  almost  6 percent.  (By  comparison,  national  statis- 
tics for  full-time  college  and  university  enrollments  in  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  of  less  than  one  percent  this 
year.)  There  are  now  130  more  full-time  Mennonite  students 
in  Mennonite  colleges  than  in  1974  (the  lowest  year  since 
1965),  although  the  total  is  still  168  below  the  peak-year  at- 
tendance in  1970. 

Figures  from  the  individual  schools  are  mixed.  Last  fall 
Mennonite  Church  student  enrollment  increased  over  last 
year’s  at  both  Goshen  and  EMC.  The  5 percent  increase  at 
Goshen  (after  three  years  at  the  640  level)  yields  a new  total 
of  674;  this  increase  comes  despite  a slight  downturn  in  total 
enrollments.  After  a relatively  low  Mennonite  enrollment  last 
year,  the  number  of  Mennonite  Church  students  at  EMC 
increased  13‘/2  percent  to  656;  total  enrollment  rose  6 
percent.  Enrollment  of  Mennonite  Church  students  at 
Hesston  was  down  5V2  percent  last  fall;  the  figure  there  is 
361.  Total  enrollment  was  up  3 percent  at  Hesston. 


The  news  from  the  seminaries  is  likewise  mixed.  Full-time 
enrollment  of  Mennonite  Church  students  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  is  a record  27,  a jump  from  a one-year  low  of 
11  last  year.  Non-Mennonite  full-time  enrollment  there  is  38; 
21  of  those  are  from  the  United  Methodist  Church,  which  has 
approved  EMS  for  Methodist  seminarians.  Total  full-time 
enrollment  at  EMS  is  66;  part-time  students  boost  the  total 
enrollment  figure  to  81. 

The  comparable  Mennonite  enrollment  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  is  44,  down  from  last  year’s  peak  of  54.  This  year’s 
figure  is  the  lowest  since  1974,  but  still  twice  the  enrollment 
of  1971.  The  percentage  of  non-Mennonite  students  at  GBS  is 
comparatively  low.  On  the  campus  of  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  as  a whole,  approximately  20 
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percent  of  the  student  population  is  non-Mennonite;  more 
non-Mennonites  are  admitted  to  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary (General  Conference)  in  order  to  maintain  a balance  in 
total  enrollments  between  the  two  schools.  Full-time  enroll- 
ment at  GBS  is  51;  including  the  substantial  number  of  part- 
time  students  enrolled  there,  the  total  enrollment  is  111. 

Distinctive  Mennonite  schools.  In  1976  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  asked  the  Mennonite  colleges  to  work  at 
holding  the  ratio  of  Mennonite  to  non-Mennonite  students 
constant  or  raising  it.  Students  in  good  schools  learn  from 
each  other  and  from  the  community  of  which  they  are  a part, 
as  well  as  from  the  lectures  of  their  teachers;  a reasonable 
percentage  of  Mennonite  students  is  important  in  providing 
for  schools  that  are  distinctively  Mennonite.  The  schools  are 
working  at  this;  the  overall  percentage  rose  this  year  for  the 


Between  1970  and  1974  the  attendance  of  Mennonite  Church 
students  at  our  colleges  dropped  rather  sharply.  Since  1974  Men- 
nonite enrollments  have  risen  somewhat.  Behavior  of  total  enroll- 
ments at  the  colleges  is  shown  for  comparison  purposes. 


1965  1970  1975 


The  percentage  of  Mennonite  Church  students  in  Mennonite 
Church  colleges  (the  ratio  of  Mennonite  to  non-Mennonite  stu- 
dents) increased  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1967. 

first  time  since  1967  (See  the  graph  at  the  top  of  the  page). 
Mennonite  students  now  comprise  63  percent  of  the  student 
body  at  the  three  Mennonite  colleges,  up  two  percentage 
points  from  last  year.  The  ratio  was  higher  at  two  of  the  three 
schools:  at  EMC  the  change  was  from  61  to  65  percent;  at 
Goshen  the  percentage  rose  for  the  second  year  in  a row,  from 
60  to  63  percent.  The  ratio  dropped  5V2  percentage  points  at 
Hesston,  from  64  to  58V2  percent.  The  change  there  repre- 
sents as  much  an  increase  in  non-Mennonite  students  as  a loss 
of  Mennonites.  “We  are  targeting  our  recruiting  efforts  more 
toward  Mennonite  youth  in  the  immediate  future,”  reported 
President  Laban  Peachey  at  the  MBE  annual  meeting  in 
November. 

The  other  schools  too  are  working  to  increase  Mennonite 
enrollments.  And  the  church  is  assuming  more  responsibility 
for  working  with  young  people  who  could  profit  from  further 
study.  “We  are  confident,”  states  Goshen  President  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  “that  as  congregations  discern  the 
gifts  of  their  members,  a reasonable  number  of  young  people 
will  be  sent  to  church  schools  with  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  brotherhood.”  As  young  people  concern 
themselves  with  their  full  contribution  as  Christians  in  the 
Christian  community  and  the  world,  the  new  generation  will 
be  ready  to  take  their  places  as  leaders  and  members  in  the 
church.  ^ 
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This  pastor  took  a sabbatical 

by  Ernest  D.  Martin 


Ernest  and  Rosetta  Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio 


As  students  come  to  our  schools,  the  question  arises:  How 
can  we  best  prepare  them  for  membership  and  leadership  in 
the  church?  Particularly  for  prospective  pastors  this  question 
comes  to  the  fore.  How  much  of  their  preparation  should  be 
systematic  study  at  the  schools  and  how  much  supervised 
field  experience  in  the  church?  Most  Bible  and  religion  ma- 
jors at  our  colleges  and  seminaries  are  required  to  have  some 
practical  experience  in  a congregation  or  in  some  other  set- 
ting as  part  of  their  educational  experience.  Sometimes  this 
experience  works  in  reverse.  Pastors  occasionally  come  to  the 
campuses  and  bring  with  them  a perspective  not  otherwise 
available.  Whether  they  attend  special  ministers’  weeks  at 
our  seminaries  or  spend  an  extended  period  of  time  in  study, 
both  school  and  church  benefit.  Ernest  D.  Martin  shares  his 
experience. 

Ernest  D.  Martin  has  returned  as  pastor  of  the  Midway  congregation  at 
Columbiana,  Ohio.  This  article  is  adapted  from  The  Ohio  Evangel,  and  ap- 
pears here  with  permission. 


“Would  you  be  interested  in  a sabbatical?”  A brother  in 
the  Midway  congregation  where  I was  pastor  posed  the  ques- 
tion to  us;  he  felt  that  an  extended  block  of  time  away  would 
be  helpful  to  my  wife,  Rosetta,  and  me  and  to  our  congrega- 
tion in  Columbiana,  Ohio.  I had  occasionally  dreamed  about 
adding  to  my  limited  formal  education  (a  ThB  in  1951),  but 
until  then  did  not  see  how  it  could  come  about.  As  the  idea 
took  root  in  the  congregation,  we  began  to  think  and  talk  and 
pray  and  consult  with  others  about  the  opportunity. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  sensed  the  Spirit  leading  us  to 
Elkhart,  Indiana;  we  decided  to  join  the  community  at 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Association 
for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education,  of  which  the  seminary  is  a 
sponsor,  especially  attracted  us.  What  that  program  had  to 
offer  seemed  to  coincide  with  a number  of  my  felt  needs.  The 
congregation  granted  us  a sabbatical  leave,  acting  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  us  with  the  same  salary.  Nine  months 
seemed  the  most  feasible  time  for  us  to  be  away. 

We  were  still  left  with  much  work  to  do  before  we  left — 
preparing  to  vacate  our  house,  deciding  what  to  take  with  us, 
making  plans  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  administrative  and 
pastoral  responsibilities  in  the  congregation.  This  was  our 
home  community.  I had  been  ordained  in  1951  as  assistant 
pastor,  and  have  had  full  responsibility  of  the  pastorate  since 
1963.  We  learned  many  things  in  the  process  of  dissociating 
ourselves  from  our  involvement  and  responsibilities  there. 

By  September  1,  1976,  we  found  ourselves  in  Elkhart.  Al- 
most everything  in  our  patterns  of  living  was  different;  fully 
released  from  responsibilities  at  Midway,  we  were  amazed  at 
how  easily  we  made  adjustments.  Some  anxieties  did  follow 
us  though;  1 didn’t  know  if  I would  be  able  to  handle 
graduate-level  work  after  being  out  of  school  for  25  years;  my 
wife  feared  that  1 might  disappear  into  the  academic  world. 
Nevertheless,  we  registered  and  waded  in;  Rosetta  took  one 
course. 

The  seminary  courses  1 took  proved  stimulating  and 
challenging.  The  hardest  part  was  limiting  myself  to  a 
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realistic  load.  There  was  just  not  enough  time  to  do  all  I 
wanted.  The  courses  I chose — in  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  Bible  study,  Christian  education,  and  worship — 
proved  to  be  deeply  rewarding;  the  most  enjoyable  course 
was  seminary  choir.  Serious  Bible  study  with  the  integrity 
that  the  professors  brought  to  it  was  especially  exciting.  I 
found  it  confirmed  that  disciplined  study  is  a must  for 
preacher-pastors  who  take  their  ministry  seriously.  I didn’t 
find  it  really  difficult  to  function  in  the  classroom  setting.  I 
discovered  that  out  of  my  years  of  experience  I had  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  seminary  community,  a contribu- 
tion that  was  warmly  received. 

The  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  program  I was  involved  in 
probably  needs  a few  words  of  explanation.  There  are  well 
over  200  centers  accredited  by  the  CPE  association.  The 
extended  unit  in  which  I participated  involved  two  super- 
visors working  with  eight  students  for  a thirty-week  period. 
Each  week  we  spent  one  day  together  and  twelve  hours  in  in- 
dividual clinical  settings.  The  purpose  of  our  ministry  under 
supervision  and  reflection  on  it  was  to  identify  more  clearly 
what  it  means  to  be  a pastor  and  to  learn  how  to  bring  better 
pastoral  care  to  persons  with  varying  needs. 

I worked  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  where  I was 
designated  “chaplain  intern.  ” I visited  patients,  worked  with 
volunteer  chaplains  and  related  to  a number  of  people  in  the 
hospital  setting.  In  the  group  setting,  we  read  books,  dis- 
cussed lectures,  wrote  and  shared  verbatim  reports  of  inter- 
views, talked  about  our  faith,  evaluated  ourselves  and  each 
other  in  a learning,  growing  experience. 

1 had  been  warned  that  CPE  can  be  difficult  for  persons 
over  fifty  (as  indeed  it  can  be  for  younger  persons).  It  re- 
quired taking  risks,  being  vulnerable  with  one’s  peers,  as  well 
as  being  willing  to  grow  and  change.  But  I found  our  group 
and  the  supervisors,  Ronald  Hunsicker  and  Chester  Raber, 
deeply  supportive.  We  gradually  learned  to  trust  more  and 
more  of  ourselves  to  the  group  as  a whole  and  to  individuals 
in  the  group. 

The  CPE  program  was  profoundly  practical.  Our  super- 
visors constantly  reminded  us  of  ways  we  could  apply  our 
learnings  to  other  settings  of  ministry  and  relationships.  I 
often  found  myself  relating  what  we  were  discovering  to  my 
earlier  experiences,  wishing  that  I had  come  to  these  insights 
years  before.  I came  to  appreciate  anew  the  unique  role  of 
the  representative  of  God  and  the  church  on  the  healing 
team. 

Rosetta  and  I both  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  year  at  Elkhart. 
We  formed  many  new  friendships  and  renewed  former  ones 
with  faculty  and  students.  A seminary  small  group  enabled  us 
to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  a number  of  people. 


It  was  a re-creative,  enriching,  stimulating  time;  through 
relationships,  classes,  and  CPE,  we  experienced  gifts  being 
affirmed,  discovered  feelings  being  opened  up,  and  found 
the  Lord  and  His  gifts  becoming  more  precious. 

Our  sabbatical  came  at  a very  good  time  for  us.  To  be  sure 
we  could  have  benefited  had  it  come  some  years  earlier,  but  I 
very  much  needed  the  experience  when  it  came.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Midway  congregation  and  to  the  Lord  for  the 
opportunity  that  was  ours.  I have  notes,  materials,  expe- 
riences, and  agenda  for  pastoral  theology  and  care  that  I will 
be  working  on  as  long  as  I live. 

I feel  that  my  experience  and  observation  confirms  that 
many  pastors  could  profit  from  a sabbatical.  It  will  not  take 
the  same  shape  for  everyone,  of  course,  though  I am  con- 
vinced ours  was  right  for  us  at  the  time.  I strongly  encourage 
congregations  to  give  their  pastors  opportunities  for  sabbati- 
cals. A sabbatical  is  a sound  investment  and  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  growth. 


Two  Ontario  initiatives 

A small  group  of  Ontario  business  people  has  established 
an  investment  fund  of  more  than  $100,000  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $10,000  annually  to  make  it  possible  for  pastors 
across  the  church,  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  to  take 
sabbatical  study  leaves  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  The 
money  comes  in  the  form  of  “challenge  grants  ” which  will  be 
matched  by  congregations  and/or  conferences  and  the 
recipient.  CBS  will  make  decisions  on  student  applicants  and 
financial  needs.  Funds  are  to  pay  for  tuition  and  living 
expenses. 

A proposal  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Inter-Mennonite 
Conference  of  Ontario  to  establish  a committee  on  pastor 
leadership  training.  The  committee — with  representatives 
from  the  Ontario  conferences.  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  and  from  Conrad  Grebel  College — will  provide 
guidance  for  prospective  students  interested  in  leadership 
training  and  theological  education  in  Ontario.  Students  will 
take  their  initial  training  at  the  school  or  clinical  setting  best 
able  to  meet  their  needs,  and  continue,  where  appropriate,  at 
AMBS  in  Elkhart. 
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To  encourage  wholeness 

by  Janice  Martin 


How  can  a college  student  develop  as  a “whole  person” 
when  the  environment  is  geared  largely  to  aeademics?  That 
was  the  concern  of  many  administrative  faculty  at  Goshen 
College  last  year  who  saw  that  more  and  better  programming 
was  needed  to  help  students  grow  in  faith,  personal  and  in- 
terpersonal development,  and  vocational  learning. 

A major  step  for  better  programming  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  last  fall  of  a Student  Development  Division.  The  Di- 
vision consists  of  three  departments;  admissions,  campus 
ministries,  and  student  services.  Various  counseling  services 
had  previously  been  located  in  different  campus  quarters. 
Now  all  offices  are  located  near  each  other  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Administration  Building. 


Janice  Martin  works  for  Goshen  College  in  the  College  Relations  division. 


Headed  by  Norman  Kauffmann  and  June  Yoder,  Division 
members  work  consciously  and  actively  to  help  students  in- 
tegrate different  parts  of  their  lives.  “It’s  easy  for  class  work 
and  religious  life  and  social  life  and  personal  life  to  become 
separate  things,”  said  Yoder.  “These  different  parts  need  to 
be  brought  together.  Then  a person  can  make  choices  about 
lifestyle  and  vocation  in  light  of  his  or  her  faith  as  well  as 
interests  and  abilities.  ” Freshman  “I-groups”  (for  integra- 
tion) have  been  created  to  provide  a small-group  eontext  for 
interaction  with  peers  and  at  least  one  adult.  The  emphasis  of 
the  I-groups  is  on  setting  personal  goals  and  working  to 
achieve  them. 

Bringing  together  student  support  services  has  resulted  in 
better  coordination  in  the  care  of  needs  on  campus.  Paul 
Gingrich,  head  of  campus  ministries,  is  finding  that  off- 
campus  concerns  about  speeific  student  problems  are  being 
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The  Student  Development  Division  at  Goshen  College  em- 
phasizes the  total  well-being  of  all  students.  Personnel  include  La- 
Jane  Yoder,  Paul  Gingrich,  Norman  Kauffmann,  and  June  Yoder. 


forestalled;  in  many  cases,  a problem  has  already  been  taken 
care  of  or  is  being  worked  out  by  Division  members  by  the 
time  outside  attention  is  called  to  the  fact.  “A  great  deal  of 
credit  must  go  to  the  freshman  counselors,  resident  assistants, 
and  resident  directors  who  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
sensing  potential  needs  and  channeling  those  needs  to  people 
willing  to  help,  ” said  Gingrich. 

Is  the  Student  Development  Division  working?  It  is  too 
early  for  hard  data  or  statistics  to  show  whether  the  approach 
is  a good  one  or  not.  But  several  positive  indicators  give 
reason  for  hope.  First  of  all,  work  within  the  Division  is  going 
smoothly,  thanks  to  shared  facilities.  Staff  morale,  confi- 
dence, interaction,  and  cooperation  are  high.  Second,  many 
persons  support  the  Division.  Lajane  Yoder,  administrative 
assistant,  reports  that  after  the  fall  orientation  parents 
seemed  to  be  very  much  aware  of  the  new  student  develop- 
ment approach,  and  liked  it.  A third  positive  indicator  is  that 
upperclassmen  are  saying  that  they  wish  they  had  had  in- 
tegration groups;  news  of  a good  thing  is  spreading. 

The  largest  number  of  complaints,  according  to  Paul  Ging- 
rich, have  come  from  people  who  have  misunderstood  con- 
solidation to  mean  enlargement.  “There  have  been  fears  that 
the  Student  Development  Division  will  become  so  powerful 
that  it  will  swallow  the  rest  of  the  college!”  he  said. 


“Actually,  by  consolidating  we  have  reduced  our  staff  by  two 
full-time  persons.” 

Whether  or  not  the  Division  ever  becomes  that  influential, 
it  can  now  be  said  that  Goshen  Gollege  students  have  a 
resource  to  help  them  develop  more  than  just  academically, 
to  help  them  become  whole  persons. 


Center  for  Bible  study 

“Let’s  have  more  practical  and  concentrated  Bible  study 
options  at  Hesston.”  That  has  been  the  word  from  students, 
alumni,  church  people,  and  other  friends  of  the  college. 
Requests  for  more  book  studies,  doctrinal  courses,  and  skill- 
building activities  have  resulted  in  a new  Center  for  Bible 
Study  at  Hesston  College.  Begun  this  fall,  the  Center  has  al- 
ready attracted  16  Bible  majors;  many  additional  students 
enroll  in  Bible  courses  as  electives. 

The  number  of  Bible  offerings  has  more  than  doubled 
under  the  new  design.  Old  and  New  Testament  surveys  and 
book  studies  are  major  emphases  of  the  new  courses.  Other 
areas  include  missions  and  evangelism,  church  history,  ethics 
and  discipleship,  theology  and  Christian  education. 

Students  have  various  options  to  choose  from.  One  is  a 
two-year  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  Bible,  which  includes  the 
general  education — Foundation  Studies — requirements.  The 
two  years  of  study  can  also  build  toward  a four-year 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Bible. 

With  the  new  arrangements  students  may  also  take  two 
years  of  Bible  study,  with  reduced  general  education  require- 
ments and  a practical  “in-service  ” experience.  Short-term  Bi- 
ble study  is  also  an  option;  students  can  pursue  concentrated 
Bible  study  for  a year,  a term  or  even  a month  (during  the 
January  interterm)  without  the  usual  general  education  re- 
quirements. 

John  Lederach,  Hesston  College  chaplain,  coordinates  the 
Center;  he  also  teaches,  along  with  Marion  Bontrager,  Allan 
Dueck,  Dottie  Janzen,  and  Jim  Mininger.  ^ 


Present  tense 

Sometimes  I wonder 
What  tomorrow  will  be. 

Which  makes  me  recall 
How  yesterday  was. 

But  more  important 
Is  what  lam...  today. 

Dorothy  Shank 
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EMC  at  60:  some  perspectives 

compiled  by  Omar  Eby 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  this  year  is  celebrating  its  60th 
anniversary.  In  a special  anniversary  issue  of  the  EMC 
Bulletin,  Omar  Eby  assessed  what  he  called  EMC’s  “Restless 
Decade:  1967-77.”  His  essay  characterized  staff  and  student 
body,  reviewed  significant  events,  and  exposed  controversial 
issues.  In  the  final  section,  Eby  drew  from  what  the  college 
has  written  about  itself  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  from 
responses  he  solicited  from  alumni  and  trustees.  Excerpts 
from  these  “prophetic  voices”  over  the  decade  follow;  their 
EMC  positions  at  the  time  the  statements  were  made  have 
been  indicated. 

Irvin  B.  Horst,  professor  of  church  history,  in  1966:  In 
psychology  and  sociology,  the  oracles  of  modem  education, 
the  student  often  sees  man  in  the  mass  and  not  man  with  a 
free  will  and  as  a creative  individual.  These  fields  have  limi- 
tations in  telling  us  how  education  takes  place  and  what  its 
purposes  are.  How  “objective”  can  we  really  be  about  educa- 
tion? 

As  a source  of  and  guide  for  creativity,  the  Christian  faith 
has  the  utmost  possibility  of  fulfillment  for  man.  But  as  so 
often  happens,  a source  of  strength  may  become  a source  of 
weakness  and  frustration  when  it  is  hampered  by  human 
engineering. 

John  A.  Lapp,  professor  of  history,  in  1967:  Never  before 
has  this  Mennonite  college  been  so  fortunate  to  be  in  Eastern 
United  States.  Located  a few  hours  from  the  heartland  of  the 
world’s  biggest  megalopolis,  EMC  is  close  enough  to  benefit 
from  the  vitality  of  the  city,  yet  removed  far  enough  for  an 
environment  of  study  and  contemplation.  ...  If  EMC  is  to 
celebrate  a centennial,  she  will  need  more  than  money  and 
buildings.  She  will  have  to  offer  an  education  that  provides 
wisdom  for  harmonious  living  in  a global  society. 

Richard  A.  Showalter,  assistant  to  the  president,  in  1971: 


Omar  Eby  is  associate  professor  of  English  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


In  one  or  two  generations  we  are  dismissing  one  whole  cul- 
ture and  embracing  another,  and  there  is  nothing  more  sym- 
bolic of  this  change  than  the  existence  of  our  church  colleges. 
Our  most  studied  reflections  on  Anabaptist  history,  our  most 
powerful  attempts  to  interpret  our  brotherhood  to  the  larger 
society,  and  the  strongest  voices  calling  for  change  and 
renewal  have  emerged  at  the  church  colleges. 

However,  in  our  acceptance  of  the  liberal  arts  college  as  an 
expression  of  church  life,  we  may  have  toyed  with  an  institu- 
tion which  can  as  easily  stultify  as  liberate  us.  . . . We  should 
be  thinking  seriously  of  more  radical  departures  from  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  given  us  by  our  culture. 

Willard  M.  Swartley,  professor  of  Biblical  studies,  in 
1974:  If  a minority  church  group  does  not  convey  its  distinc- 
tive beliefs  and  vision  to  its  college  youth,  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  that  church  ceases  to  have  a distinctive 
existence.  ...  It  is  indeed  shocking  that  a majority  of  EMC 
students  arrive  at  senior  IDS  (Interdisciplinary  Studies,  the 
general  education  courses  required  of  all  EMC  students)  and 
in  accord  with  the  Mennonite  Church  Membership  Profile’s 
general  results  identify  more  with  the  spiritualist/pietist/ 
evangelical  version  of  Christianity  than  with  the  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  interpretation.  ...  In  this  regard,  I see  EMC 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  in  1976:  Mennonite  schools  for 
many  years  have  been  at  the  leading  edge  of  cultural  change. 

. . . But  now  the  cultural  gap  is  closing  and  the  urge  to 
achieve  respectability  is  replaced  by  new  kinds  of  questions. 
Values  and  traditions  too  quickly  discarded  are  once  more 
coming  to  focus  in  a society  where  conformity  and  achieve- 
ment hold  less  appeal.  . . . We  have  no  reason  to  exist  as 
Mennonites  if  we  persist  in  mimicking  what  we  see  around 
us.  We  cannot  really  be  what  we  are  not.  Instead,  we  need  a 
new  sense  of  identity  rooted  in  the  Word,  strengthened  by 
our  heritage,  and  defined  by  intelligent  study  and  perception 
of  the  world  around  us. 
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George  R.  Brunk  II,  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  and  Samuel  O.  Weaver  discuss  growth  and  change  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
College,  and  High  School  over  the  past  decade  during  a Founders’  Day  convocation  on  October  19.  Omar  Eby  (left)  posed  the  ques- 
tions. The  men  sat  at  a desk  used  to  register  the  first  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  School  in  1917. 


Our  schools  must  not  help  us  to  discard  the  past  or  reject 
our  identity.  They  must  lead  us  in  shaping  who  we  are,  defin- 
ing it  in  the  process  of  discussion,  study,  and  search  so  that 
we  may  be  in  fact  a people  of  God. 

Chester  L.  Wenger,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in 
1977:  The  “people  of  God  ’ is  not  nearly  as  self-conscious  an 
identity  for  faculty  and  students  of  EMC  as  it  might  be.  Too 
much  reaction  to  ethnic  church  identity  continues,  without 
weleoming  a new  spiritual  identity.  EMC  has  not  been  able 
to  counter  the  influence  of  society  upon  it  nearly  as  effec- 
tively as  it  might.  . . . Education  has  been  seen  as  preparation 
for  service  and  witness  by  some,  but  by  many  more  as  a 
means  of  developing  power  to  earn  a living. 

Carl  S.  Keener,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  1977: 
If  EMC’s  coming  of  age  can  engender  an  increased 
sensitivity  for  the  feelings  of  others  and  for  a firmer  commit- 
ment to  the  lordship  of  Christ,  its  increased  secularization  can 
be  viewed  as  a good  thing.  I am  convineed,  however,  that 
mere  cognitive  knowledge  will  not  generate  such  sensitivity 
and  commitment.  If,  with  its  secularization,  EMC  can  incor- 
porate the  creative  arts  in  such  a way  that  noncognitive 
sensitivities  are  enhanced  along  with  a sharpening  of  the  in- 
tellect, I should  think  it  would  spark  a fascinating  and  mov- 
ing Mennonite  renaissance. 

Stuart  W.  Showalter,  EMC  alumnus  and  Goshen  College 
instructor,  in  1977:  The  students  at  EMC  continually  amaze 
me  with  their  resiliency.  They  have  been  ingenious  in  effect- 
ing changes  in  campus  life  policies,  resourceful  in  addressing 
the  ongoing  financial  crises  (especially  during  the  library 
drive),  and  creative  in  exercising  leadership  roles  (campus 
church,  student  publications).  They  are  a precious  resource. 


EMC’s  survival  depends  upon  strengthening  ties  with  the 
churches,  not  with  attracting  more  non-Mennonite  students 
or  developing  curricula  to  meet  every  academic  fad.  EMC,  in 
dialogue  with  other  Mennonite  colleges,  needs  to  determine 
what  it  can  do  best  and  then  concentrate  on  those  areas. 
These  functions,  of  course,  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  sup- 
porting churches.  ^ 


At  Conrad  Grebel  College 

A 64-page  long-range  planning  document  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Conrad  Grebel  College  board  of  governors;  it 
will  go  to  the  three  supporting  conferences — United  Men- 
nonite, Ontario,  and  Western  Ontario — early  in  1978  for  a 
year  of  discussion  and  possible  revision  before  final  approval 
is  asked  for. 

Among  the  observations,  suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  document  are  the  following:  that  more 
time,  energy,  and  resources  be  devoted  to  keeping  con- 
stituents informed  about  the  college;  that  the  college  take 
initiatives  to  help  clarify  roles  and  relationships  with 
churchwide  agencies  such  as  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  with  Mennonite  colleges  in  the  States;  that  the 
residential  program  retain  high  priority  in  terms  of  personnel 
and  budget;  that  the  college  look  favorably  toward  greater 
interdisciplinary  involvement;  that  the  School  of  Adult 
Studies,  which  “has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  college’s 
service  to  the  constituency,  ” remain  “an  important  focal 
point  of  community  activity.”  While  a financial  squeeze  at 
various  levels  of  funding  seems  to  dictate  a no-growth  policy 
for  the  next  few  years,  the  document  counsels  that  “innova- 
tive programming  should  not  be  prematurely  averted.  ^ 
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Growing  in  faith 

by  Donald  Garber 


How  do  faculty  members  at  Mennonite  high  schools  work 
at  building  faith  in  their  students?  About  180  teachers  from 
ten  Mennonite  high  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
met  this  fall  to  think  about  that  question  and  to  find  some 
answers.  The  occasion  was  the  fifth  biennial  Mennonite 
Secondary  Teachers  Convention,  held  again  this  year  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  October  13  to  16. 

Willard  Swartley  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Helmut  Harder  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
helped  teachers  to  consider  the  spiritual  development  of 
young  people  from  biblical,  theological,  and  educational 
perspectives.  For  many,  the  highlight  of  the  conference  was 
the  Saturday  sessions,  when  faculty  members  applied  the 
concepts  they  had  been  hearing  and  proposed  specific  plans 
and  projects  to  make  these  ideas  become  practical  reality. 
Faculty  groups  from  each  school  responded  to  specific  ques- 
tions with  specific  proposals. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that  God  is  an  inclusive 
God?  Teachers  at  Central  Christian  High  School  suggested 
that  perhaps  our  schools  should  offer  more  scholarships  to 
make  it  possible  for  additional  students  to  attend.  Perhaps, 
they  said,  it  also  means  that  potential  High-Aim  students 
should  be  more  actively  pursued. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that  the  community  of 
faith  includes  both  the  weak  and  the  strong?  Shouldn’t  school 
activities  involve  more  students?  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  reported  on  an  intramural  sports  program  which  in- 
cludes all  students;  they  have  also  developed  a Paul/Timothy 
program  among  students  to  make  it  easier  for  strong  students 
to  help  the  newer  and  weaker  students. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that  teachers  are  role 
models?  Teachers  at  Belleville  Mennonite  School  pointed  out 


Donald  Garber,  Goshen,  Indiana,  attended  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
Teachers  Convention  as  a representative  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Marvin  Miller,  music  teacher  at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
led  spirited  singing  at  the  Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers 
Convention.  Lectures,  conversations,  and  exercise  helped  these 
Mennonite  teachers  grow  in  faith,  fitness,  and  fellowship. 

that  teachers  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  admit  their  mis- 
takes. Teachers  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
confessed  that  perhaps  their  going  to  the  head  of  the  lunch 
line  might  contradict  their  emphasis  on  other-centeredness. 
Teachers  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  felt  that 
voluntary  student  prayer  groups  need  faculty  models;  occa- 
sional devotional  sessions  during  class  periods  were  also  sug- 
gested. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  the  church  is  not  con- 
formed to  the  world?  Belleville  teachers  suggested  spending 
class  time  making  ethical  applications  to  current  issues.  ; 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that  Christians  emphasize 
relations  with  people  rather  than  with  things?  Teachers  at 
Christopher  Dock  suggested  giving  assignments  that  require  ;] 
students  to  dialogue  with  parents  and  church  people;  writing 
a biography  was  one  example.  Teachers  from  Central  Chris-  | 
tian  urged  teachers  to  affirm  what  is  good  in  the  church,  or  in  ! 
parents,  not  just  reinforce  negative  criticism.  Lancaster 
teachers  pledged  themselves  to  relate  more  to  their  students. 

One  teacher  told  how  he  felt  as  a new  student  when  one  of  his 
teachers  immediately  called  him  by  name;  he  encouraged  his 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  match  names  and  faces  of  new 
students  before  they  arrive.  > 

It  is  through  events  of  this  kind  that  teachers  move  beyond 
abstractions  about  Christian  education  to  creative  work  in 
implementing  the  vision  of  the  church  in  the  everyday  life 
and  work  of  the  schools.  Faculties  from  the  schools  developed 
a sense  of  solidarity  in  their  Christian  mission.  Willard  Swart- 
ley affirmed  the  work  of  the  teachers  as  he  said,  “The  school 
has  dedicated  itself  to  an  important  aspect  of  the  church’s 
mission;  the  school  is  an  extended  arm  of  the  church.’’  ^ 
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The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 


2.  What  is  urban? 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


He  said  to  them,  “I  must  preach  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  other  cities  also;  for  I was  sent  for  this 
purpose  ” (Lk4:43,  RSV). 

At  Capernaum  Jesus  announced  to  His  disciples  that  His 
mission  was  to  take  the  gospel  to  the  other  cities  also.  These 
cities  were  the  centers  of  population  and  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  contacting  the  most  people  with  the  good  news 
of  God’s  kingdom. 

The  urban  situation  represents  a great  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  church  today  and  in  the  future.  It  is  being 
predicted  that  if  present  trends  continue  to  the  year  2000, 
more  than  87  percent  of  our  population  will  be  living  in 
urban  areas  with  only  13  percent  in  rural  areas.  In  1900  the 
opposite  was  true.  If  we  are  heading  into  a living  situation 
which  is  to  be  largely  urban,  then  the  church  should  be  giv- 
ing some  prayerful  thought  as  to  how  its  witness  and  service 
should  be  given  in  the  most  effective  way. 

For  instance,  this  means  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
children  now  being  born  in  our  church  families  will  be  living 
in  urban  areas  by  the  time  they  have  chosen  a life  vocation 
and  established  a home  of  their  own.  Should  they  not  be 
given  some  guidance  by  the  church  in  learning  how  to  be  the 
church  in  an  urban  setting? 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  involved  in  an  urban 
mission  for  many  years.  In  1896  Amos  Hershey  Leaman 
began  assisting  at  the  Mennonite  Home  Mission  in  Chicago 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1950  in  that  large  city.  J.  D. 
Mininger  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Mennonite  Gospel 
Mission  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  from  1912  until  his  death  in 
1941.  Others  served  in  similar  ways  in  other  places  with  the 
results  that  there  are  Mennonite  congregations  in  cities  such 
as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Chieago, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Edmonton,  Denver,  and 
Wichita. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  challenge  of  an  urban  mission  we 
will  first  need  to  understand  all  that  it  includes.  Depending 
on  who  we  are  and  where  we  live  we  may  not  have  the  same 
understanding  of  this  term.  Actually  the  term  “urban  ” is 
quite  broad,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  church  should 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  General  Secretary,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 


understand  its  mission.  In  doing  so  I hope  we  will  include  all 
kinds  of  urban  settings  within  the  scope  of  that  mission.  It  in- 
cludes the  centers  of  the  large  cities  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  “inner  city.  ” It  also  includes  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  cities,  as  well  as  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
cities. 

The  urban  mission  includes  all  kinds  of  congregations. 
Some  are  Spanish-speaking,  some  are  black,  some  are  Anglo, 
and  some  are  integrated.  Each  congregation  has  its  own 
uniqueness,  depending  on  circumstances. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  already  more 
urban  than  it  imagines  itself  to  be.  Although  it  does  have 
many  congregations  in  rural  areas,  it  also  has  some  in  every 
type  of  urban  area.  They  can  be  found  in  the  centers  and 
suburbs  of  the  largest  cities  and  in  our  medium-sized  and 
smaller  cities.  Any  congregation  located  in  any  of  these  set- 
tings and  taking  its  call  seriously  is  involved  in  urban  mission. 

How  does  the  church  respond  to  the  urban  concerns  call  of 
the  1977  General  Assembly  in  view  of  such  a broad  definition 
of  the  urban  mission  and  such  variation  of  need  from  one 
conference  to  another?  The  following  is  proposed  as  a way  to 
start: 

A.  Leadership  and  coordination  for  a churchwide  effort  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  General  Board  office  through 
consultations  with  conference  leaders  and  churchwide 
program  boards  and  agencies  regarding  the  urban 
mission  emphasis. 

B.  Conference  leaders  need  to  define  the  urban  mission  in 
their  own  conference,  identify  the  needs  and  set 
priorities  according  to  urgency  and  invite  all  congrega- 
tions to  participate  in  the  urban  mission  emphasis. 

C.  Have  churchwide  boards  and  agencies  undergird  the 
urban  mission  efforts  of  conferences  and  congregations 
with  qualified  resource  persons,  urban  leadership  train- 
ing, and  subsidies. 

These  proposals  will  be  tested  in  the  next  few  weeks  with 
conference  leaders  and  the  churchwide  program  boards. 
There  will  be  an  attempt  to  come  to  a common  understand- 
ing of  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  term  “urban.”  From  that 
understanding  we  want  to  find  God’s  leading  for  the  church 
regarding  the  specifics  in  this  part  of  its  discipling  mission.  ^ 
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The  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGY 


The  C.Th.  program  is  designed  for  mature  persons  of 
about  30  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  not  completed  a 
college  degree  but  who  are  involved  in  leadership 
responsibilities  in  a congregation.  Even  though  they  are 
not  presently  involved  in  leadership  but  have  had  a 
significant  involvement  in  the  past  which  would  indicate 
they  will  profit  from  an  education  experience  for  future 
leadership,  they  should  also  enter  the  program. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  complete  48  hours  of  study 
in  the  following  areas: 

Biblical  Studies 
Old  and  New  Testament 
Hebrew  Life  and  Culture 
Theological  and  Historical  Studies 
Preface  to  Theology 
Theology  of  Anabaptism 
Church  History 
Practical  Theology 

Group  Leadership  and  Group  Dynamics 
Supervised  Experience  in  Ministry  such  as  preaching, 
teaching  and  counseling 


“Do  not  neglect  your  gift.  . . . Be  diligent  in  these 
matters,  give  yourself  wholly  to  them  . . . watch  your  life 
and  doctrine  closely.  Persevere  in  them  because  if  you  do, 
you  will  save  both  yourself  and  your  hearers.  ’ ' (I  Timothy 
4:14-16  NIV) 


Current  C.Th.  students,  left  to  right,  Homer  Yutzl,  Glenn  Horner,  Joe  DIener,  John 
Ray  Miller  and  Professor  Millard  Lind. 


For  further  information  about  the  C.Th.  program,  or  to 
apply  for  admission,  write  to  the  Admissions  Office, 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  3003  Benham 
Avenue,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 


Purr  words  and  snarl  words 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  neighbor’s  cat  enjoys  sunning  herself  on  my  patio.  She 
purrs  contentedly  when  I pat  her.  At  the  approach  of  a dog, 
her  back  arches,  her  hair  stands  on  end,  probably  her  blood 
pressure  increases — and  she  snarls. 

Most  people  are  too  dignified  to  purr  and  snarl,  but  they 
do  it  anyway — with  words.  Semanticist  S.  I.  Hayakawa  says 
some  people  might  just  as  well  snarl  or  purr  instead  of  using 
words.  The  effect  is  the  same.  When  a person  says,  “We  had 
a wonderful  time,”  or  “That  guy  is  a rat,  ’ he  or  she  is  not 
conveying  any  facts,  only  a judgment  or  feeling.  The  words 
are  a snarl  or  a purr. 

Some  people  also  snarl  or  purr  when  they  hear  certain 
words  or  ideas  expressed.  Test  your  friends  by  reading  them  a 
list  of  words  with  strong  connotations.  Have  them  write  a 
plus  for  a word  which  makes  them  feel  like  purring  and  a 
minus  for  a word  which  might  elicit  a snarl.  Try  the  following 
list:  born-again  believer,  blood  of  the  Lamb,  charismatic,  Bi- 
ble-believing  Christian,  households,  community,  evangelism. 
Bill  Gothard,  commune,  social  action.  Holy  Spirit,  missions, 
Anabaptism,  Marabel  Morgan,  social  justice,  house  churches. 
Then  have  them  compare  their  answers. 

Why,  for  example,  do  some  people  become  nervous  when  a 
word  like  “community  ” is  introduced?  The  Apostle  John  (1 
Jn.  1:3,  NEB)  writes  about  believers  sharing  a common  life 
with  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  community 
and  common  life  sound  too  much  like  communism  for  some. 

Another  word  which  gets  minuses  from  some  people  is 
“house  church  ” I’m  not  sure  why,  but  it  seems  to  connote 
some  kind  of  subversive  activity  going  on  in  modern  cat- 
acombs to  crumble  the  foundations  of  the  institutionalized 
church.  Yet  the  early  church  met  frequently  in  house 
churches. 

Another  snarl  word  is  “social  justice.”  Basically  it  means 
that  the  body  of  Christ  works  toward  getting  rid  of  sin  in 
social  structures  to  achieve  justice  or  “honorable  relations” 
for  all  oppressed.  Taking  care  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  is  a 
much-mentioned  theme  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  social  justice,  which  means  helping  blacks  get  a 
better  education,  doesn’t  seem  to  mean  the  same  as  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  instructed  to  keep  the  poor  in  mind  when 
he  took  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  2:10).  Further,  social 
justice  has  one  word  in  common  with  social  gospel,  a taboo 
word.  Yet  most  people  enjoy  church  socials  and  socializing.  It 
does  get  confusing,  doesn’t  it? 

What  triggers  a snarl?  What  sets  off  a purr?  I think  it  is  a 
learned  reaction,  and  not  instinctive,  as  for  a cat.  Many  of  us 
middle-aged  persons  were  nurtured  on  a theology  that  said 
Christianity  means  a personal  relationship  with  God  through 


His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Few  people  would  dispute  that  even  to- 
day. I don’t.  That  salvation  makes  the  sinner  a member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  brings  him  into  a continuing  relationship 
with  other  Christians  was  a truth  never  repressed  in  the  past. 
It  was  simply  not  stressed.  A new  Christian  was  expected  to 
join  him  or  herself  with  other  Christians. 

Todav  when  individualism  and  extreme  self-autonomy 
(“You  are  the  whole  determiner  of  your  life  and  responsible 
to  no  one  else  ”)  is  being  strongly  advocated,  the  teaching  of 
body  life  (“In  Christ,  I need  you  and  you  need  me;  we  are 
responsible  to  and  for  each  other”)  must  again  be  retaught. 
But  community  and  body  life  seem  like  a wrong  teaching  to 
some  because  these  words  weren’t  one  of  the  preacher’s  three 
main  points  three  decades  ago. 

As  I see  it,  the  matter  the  social  justice  is  closely  related  to 
the  foregoing.  I hear  some  persons  resist  the  idea  that  the 
church  get  involved  in  any  kind  of  action  to  achieve  social 
justice  because  they  believe  the  main  work  of  the  church  is 
proclamation — not  caring.  If  enough  persons  in  government 
were  won  to  Christ,  they  would  change  the  sinful  systems. 

This  concept  sounds  good,  but  I doubt  if  the  blacks  would 
ever  have  achieved  what  freedom  they  now  have  if  they  had 
waited  for  the  church  to  convert  enough  slaveowners  and 
legislators.  They  would  still  be  using  specially  marked  wash- 
rooms and  drinking  fountains. 

John  Perkins  in  The  Quiet  Revolution  (Word  Books)  offers 
a strong  argument  that  evangelism  must  be  accompanied  by 
efforts  for  social  justice.  He  started  as  an  evangelist  in  the 
South  among  his  own  black  people,  but  soon  discovered  that 
the  gospel  was  ineffective  among  people  caught  in  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  He  found  it  hard  to  preach  about  a God  of  love 
and  mercy  to  hungry,  shivering  people  without  jobs.  So, 
while  maintaining  his  Bible-teaching  program,  he  initiated 
programs  which  would  give  blacks  more  economic  power. 

Perkins  concludes  that  when  sin  organizes  itself  into  struc- 
tures and  systems,  as  in  the  case  of  economic  oppression  of 
blacks  and  poor  whites,  the  corporate  body  of  Christ  must 
fight  it.  Sin  must  be  fought  in  all  forms.  The  church  exists  to 
give  the  gospel  greater  power.  It  must  take  a corporate  stand 
against  corporate  sins  like  poor  housing,  discrimination, 
social  violence,  and  so  forth. 

That  cat  on  my  patio  can’t  talk.  It  can  only  purr  or  snarl. 
But  people  can  think  and  talk.  They  can  move  beyond  animal 
sounds  to  constructive  discussions  about  matters  which 
distress  them. 

So,  what  makes  you  snarl?  What  makes  you  purr?  A letter 
to  your  editor  is  a good  way  to  start  a discussion,  especially  if 
it  comes  without  animal  sounds! 
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Graber  leaves  mission  legacy 


church  news 


J.  D. 

J.  D.  Graber,  veteran  Mennonite  missionary 
and  missions’  administrator,  died  shortly 
after  noon,  Wednesday,  Jan.  25,  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  since 
suffering  a severe  stroke  on  Jan.  6.  He  was 
77. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Minnie,  a son, 
Ronald,  who  is  a surgeon  on  the  medical 
staff  of  Mennonite  General  Hospital,  Ai- 
bonito,  Puerto  Rico;  a daughter,  Eleanor, 
and  her  husband,  Alan  Kreider,  missionaries 
in  London,  England. 

He  was  born  on  Oct.  18,  1900,  in  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  and  married  Minnie  Swart- 
zendruber  in  Manson,  Iowa,  on  June  28, 
1925.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  in  1925,  and  later  that  same  year  he 
and  his  wife  left  for  their  first  missionary 
term  in  India  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart. 

He  graduated  from  Hesston  (Kan.)  and 
Goshen  (Ind.)  colleges.  He  did  graduate 
work  at  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Kennedy  School  of  Missions, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

He  was  ordained  a bishop  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  India  in  1939.  He  served 
as  missionary  in  India  from  1925-1942,  as  a 
missions  administrator  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  from  1944-1967,  and  as  a 
missions  educator  at  Goshen  College  and 
Biblical  Seminary  from  1955-1963  and  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  from  1968-1970. 

In  1959  he  presented  the  Conrad  Grebel 
lectures  on  “Mennonite  Philosophy  of  Mis- 
sions.” The  lectures  were  published  as  The 
Church  Apostolic  (Herald  Press,  1960).  He 
dedicated  the  book:  “To  my  father  who  dur- 
ing my  childhood  constantly  taught  and 
demonstrated  the  true  missionary  spirit.  ” 

As  a leading  exponent  of  mission  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  J.  D.  Graber  traveled 
extensively  among  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, wrote  regularly  for  the  denomina- 
tional magazine.  Gospel  Herald,  and  served 
on  location,  including  a term  as  relief  com- 
missioner in  China,  1942-43.  He  and  his 
wife  wanted  to  return  to  India  in  1944,  but 
the  rapidly  expanding  mission  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  meant  that 


additional  administrative  leadership  was 
needed  in  the  home  office. 

J.  D.  Graber  became  the  first  full-time 
general  secretary  for  the  Board,  and  later  its 
first  full-time  overseas  secretary,  a position 
he  held  until  1965.  From  1965-67,  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  Latin 
America.  He  returned  to  the  overseas  office 
in  1974  and  in  1975  served  as  an  adminis- 
trative associate  during  Secretary  Wilbert 
Shank’s  study  leave. 

In  1967-1988  he  administered  a famine 
relief  program  in  India  for  MCC.  During 
that  service  term,  the  Grabers  also  visited 
Mennonite  congregations  in  Japan.  Their 
residence  in  England  in  1973  and  again  in 
1975  helped  them  keep  up  their  lively 
interest  in  the  overseas  missionary  program. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday,  Oct. 
18,  1975,  he  was  presented  with  Being  God’s 
Missionary  Community,  a book  of  reflec- 
tions on  Mennonite  missions  from  1945- 
1975.  It  was  written  by  persons  who  had 
served  under  his  tutelage. 

Throughout  the  Mennonite  Church  he 
popularized  the  church  planting  slogan,  “A 
mission  outpost  for  every  congregation.” 
During  the  years  1950-1975,  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  North  America  grew  from  67,400 
members  in  560  congregations  to  101,000  in 
1,200  congregations. 

In  talking  about  Mennonite  philosophy  of 
missions  he  wrote,  “It  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant to  know  why  we  do  something  than 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  ” He  suggested  that  a 
missionary  “may  know  well  the  techniques 
of  preaching,  evangelizing,  and  personal 
work,  but  he  will  not  be  a successful 
missionary  unless  he  understands  why  he 
does  what  he  does.  In  other  words,  he  must 
have  some  philosophy  of  mission  to  guide 
him  and  give  him  long-range  direction. 

He  promoted  a unified  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  mission.  In 
the  foreword  to  The  Church  Apostolic,  he 
wrote,  “ If  we  accept  the  fact  that  the  church 
is  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth  and  that  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself,  we  have  accepted  the  essential 
missionary  character  of  the  church.  ” 

Owing  to  severe  blizzard  conditions  in  In- 


diana on  the  days  following  his  death,  the 
precise  details  about  the  memorial  service 
and  interment  remain  uncertain  at  press 
time.  He  will  be  buried  in  the  Prairie  Street 
Cemetery,  Elkhart,  following  a family  ser- 
vice. The  funeral  itself  will  be  in  Prairie 
Street  Church,  Elkhart,  with  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, current  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mission  Board,  presiding,  and  John  H. 
Mosemann,  past  president  of  MBM,  giving 
the  funeral  sermon.  Memorial  contributions 
may  be  made  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. — Willard  Roth 


James  H. 

Lark 

James  H.  Lark  leaves 
church  planting  legacy 

The  funeral  service  for  James  Henry  Lark, 
89,  was  held  on  Jan.  14  in  Chicago  at  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  the  congregation  he 
founded  in  1945  and  pastured  for  a decade. 
He  died  on  Jan.  10  after  a lengthy  illness. 

“His  memorial  stems  from  the  lives  that 
he  has  touched  and  challenged,  ” said  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  service,  attended  by 
representatives  from  many  urban  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Born  May  4,  1888,  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
Brother  Lark  married  Rowena  Lark  in  1918. 
They  attended  Rocky  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church  in  Quakertown,  Pa.  On  Feb.  18, 
1945,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  for  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago.  In  1954  he 
was  ordained  the  first  black  bishop  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

James  Lark  was  a leader  in  urban  minis- 
tries and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  and 
nurturing  mission  churches  in  Rehoboth, 
111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  as 
well  as  in  Chicago.  He  also  worked  at 
church  extension  in  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  East  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Allensworth,  Calif.;  and  areas  of 
Ohio. 

“Before  us  lies  history,  ” said  LeRoy 
Bechler,  pastor  of  Inglewood  Mennonite 
Church  in  Los  Angeles,  “for  Rev.  Lark  was  a 
man  who  was  50  years  ahead  of  his  time  in 
vision  and  concern  for  the  growth  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  urban  areas  of  our 
nation.  ” 
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Former  Goshen  prof  to  exhibit  paintings 


Volunteer  explores 
Houma  Indians'  past 

In  the  deep  South  of  the  U.S.,  eight  miles 
before  the  road  drops  off  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  houses  of  Du  lac  perch  between 
swampy  bayous  in  this  shrimp  and  oil  com- 
munity. Here  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteer  Janel  Curry  is  trying  to  get 
next  to  the  Houma  Indians  and  record  their 
history. 

Curry  is  a political  science  graduate  of 
Bethel  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Her  assign- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Houma 
Alliance,  is  to  explore  the  history  of  a people 
who  don’t  rely  on  written  records.  To  help 
raise  funds  for  their  history  project  last 
autumn  the  Houma  Alliance  held  a fund- 
raising seafood  dinner  which  produced 
several  hundred  dollars. 

Shortly  after  her  assignment  began  in 
September  1977,  Curry  began  the  process  of 
appearing  at  community  functions  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  those  responsible 
for  the  community’s  direction.  With  tape 
recorder  in  hand  she  visits  elderly  citizens  of 
the  Indian  group  hoping  to  trace  migrations 
and  business  of  the  past. 

Economically  and  culturally,  leaders  in 
the  community  see  the  need  to  establish 
their  identity.  “The  ultimate  goal  of  re- 
search of  the  Houmas  is  federal  recognition 
by  the  U.S.  government,  ” wrote  Curry,  who 
is  from  Canton,  111.  “One  of  the  require- 
ments for  such  status  is  a historical  basis  of 
tribal  identity.  ” 

The  status  of  government  recognition 
which  the  Houmas  would  like  to  attain 
would  put  them  on  the  same  level  as  the  res- 
ervation or  treaty  native  Americans.  The 
Houmas  own  no  land  as  a tribe  and  as  far  as 
is  known  have  signed  no  treaty  with  the  U.S. 
government. 

“Government  help  for  education,  health, 
and  economic  development  is  greatly  need- 
ed, ” said  Curry.  “The  Houmas  are  strug- 
gling to  overcome  handicaps.  ” The  Indians 
suffer  from  unemployment  and  lack  of 
education.  As  it  became  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  independence  they 
were  accustomed  to,  the  Houmas  chose  to 
move  to  the  bayou  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
their  way  of  life.  Here  they  make  their  living 
from  fishing,  trapping,  small  farming  opera- 
tions, and  off-farm  work  in  oil  rigs,  oil  fields, 
and  seafood-processing  operations.  Their 
commitment  to  the  dwindling  fishing  in- 
dustry reflects  the  fierce  independence  of 
the  Indian  people. 

As  for  education,  a 1971  survey  showed 
that  collectively  the  over  2,000  Houmas  in 
Louisiana  averaged  about  2.6  years  of 
schooling.  Only  in  the  1960s  was  public  high 
school  education  made  available. 

The  MCC  volunteer’s  projected  two-year 
research  project  is  partially  funded  by  one  of 
two  tribal  groups. 


Ezra  Hershberger,  professor  emeritus  of  art 
at  Goshen  College,  will  exhibit  recent  paint- 
ings in  the  college  art  gallery  Feb.  5 through 
26. 

The  exhibition  will  include  works  in  oil, 
acrylic,  watercolor,  pen-and-ink,  and  char- 
coal. The  paintings,  mostly  landscapes, 
reflect  Hershberger’s  life  in  India,  England, 
the  Midwest,  and  Colorado. 

Hershberger  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb., 
and  attended  Hesston  and  Goshen  colleges. 
His  art  training  included  study  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  the  University  of  Colorado,  where  he 


“Our  goal  is  to  enable  people  to  realize  what 
God  wants  of  them.  Development  should 
bring  out  of  people  the  best  they  have,  help 
them  discover  what  God  wants  them  to  be,  ” 
said  Father  Motanyane,  chairman  of  the 
Christian  Council  of  Lesotho  (CCL). 

Motanyane,  who  completed  a master’s 
degree  in  theology  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  is 
director  of  the  St.  Augustine  Seminary  in 
Lesotho,  visited  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  office  in  Akron,  Pa.,  in  mid- 
January.  MCC  loans  several  workers  to  the 
CCL  for  project  administration  and  refugee 
work. 

“Another  goal  of  the  council  is  to  give  op- 
portunity for  Christian  churches  to  meet, 
study  the  Word  of  God,  learn  to  respect  each 
other’s  differences,  and  profit  from  the  best 
each  denomination  has  to  offer,  ” Motan- 
yane continued. 

Historically  a part  of  South  Africa  and  to- 
day an  island  completely  surrounded  by 


received  a master’s  degree  in  1956. 

He  taught  at  Goshen  College  from  1955 
to  1970. 

Hershberger  has  exhibited  work  in  juried 
shows,  invitational  group  shows,  and  one- 
man  shows  at  McPherson  College,  Hesston 
College,  Coshen  College,  and  the  Goshen 
Public  Library.  He  has  illustrated  two 
books:  Mideast  Sojourn,  by  S.  A.  Yoder,  and 
Horse  Trails  Along  the  Desert,  by  S.  C. 
Yoder. 

He  now  has  his  own  art  workshop  in 
Goshen,  where  he  has  been  painting  since 
his  retirement. 


South  Africa,  Lesotho  is  caught  by  some  of 
the  same  struggles  that  plague  its  neighbor. 
Although  independent,  black-ruled,  and 
harboring  refugees  from  South  Africa, 
Lesotho’s  economy  is  dependent  upon  a 
sizable  percentage  of  its  labor  force’s  cross- 
ing into  South  Africa  to  work  in  the  mines. 

Surface  travel  in  and  out  of  Lesotho  re- 
quires passage  through  South  Africa,  and 
flights  leaving  the  country  head  for  South 
Africa’s  Johannesburg.  Thus  Lesotho  must 
maintain  some  degree  of  official  cordiality 
with  South  Africa,  despite  strong  feelings  of 
opposition  against  that  nation’s  oppression 
of  its  black  majority. 

Given  the  apartheid  policy  and  superior 
attitude  taken  by  whites  toward  blacks  in 
Southern  Africa,  MCC  workers  in  Lesotho 
sometimes  question  how  helpful  they  as 
white  expatriates  can  really  be  as  blacks 
struggle  to  develop  their  own  identity  and 
country  in  the  face  of  white  oppression. 


Partnership  goal  of  Lesotho  work 


February  7,1978 
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Father  Motanyane  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Lesotho,  right,  with  Ray  Brubacher  and  Nancy 
Heisey 


“Continue  to  work  through  organizations 
like  the  Christian  Council  of  Lesotho,” 
Motanyane  encouraged.  “We  need  en- 
couragement to  help  us  work  at  our  needs. 
In  the  Christian  Council  of  Lesotho,  for 
example,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  justice  com- 
mission active  and  working.” 

But  involvement  from  outside  church 
agencies  such  as  MCC  must  be  in  partner- 
ship with  an  indigenous  organization,  Mo- 
tanyane stressed.  An  agency  coming  in  ag- 
gressively on  its  own,  particularly  a white 
Western  agency  such  as  MCC,  will  have  its 
efforts  branded  as  colonialism. 

But  more  important  is  the  goal  of  actually 
working  in  true  partnership.  We  are  young 
churches,  Motanyane  admitted,  but  people 
sometimes  look  at  the  child  always  as  a child 
without  realizing  that  he  is  continually 
growing  and  without  accommodating  to  his 
growth. 

True  partnership  means  talking  together, 
learning  to  trust  each  other,  and  to  work 
together,  Motanyane  emphasized.  “Unless 
we  have  dialogue  on  what  to  achieve,  we 
may  be  aiming  for  the  same  thing,  but  using 
different  strategies  that  hinder  each  other.  If 
you  come  with  your  own  agenda,  people  will 
be  distrustful,  fearful  of  being  used  and  then 
discarded.  If  we  talk  together,  if  you  cast 
your  lot  with  local  people,  we  will  know  you 
are  friends  and  will  speed  things  on  the 
way.” 

“Wouldn’t  our  message  be  more  powerful 
if  we  really  stuck  our  necks  out  and  were 
kicked  out  of  the  country?”  asked  Ray 
Brubacher,  MCC  secretary  for  Africa.  Mo- 
tanyane’s response  was  negative:  Christians 
must  be  able  to  sit  down  together  and  com- 
municate across  boundaries,  he  said. 

“When  you  are  far  away  you  cannot  really 
understand  how  it  is,  ” he  pointed  out.  “For 
example,  we  heard  in  Lesotho  that  New 
York  City  is  bankrupt,  but  at  the  same  time 
organizations  like  CARE  were  coming  to  us 
from  New  York  City  and  telling  us  they  have 
money  to  help  us.  In  Lesotho  we  couldn’t 
understand  that,  but  on  this  trip  I have 
visited  New  York  and  learned  to  understand 
how  that  can  be.” 

What  do  his  statements  mean  in  terms  of 
MCC’s  work  with  the  Christian  Council  of 


Lesotho?  “Send  us  people  who  can  be 
resources  to  particular  projects,  ” Motanyane 
suggested,  “but  let  us  make  the  decisions 
and  then  take  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure.” 

MCC  workers  in  Lesotho  are  involved  in 
developing  fisheries,  teaching  at  church 
schools,  helping  local  hospitals  with  health 
care  and  nurses’  training,  and  working  with 
refugees  from  South  Africa.  “MCC  is  work- 
ing both  in  the  development  of  Lesotho  to 
help  strengthen  her  economically,  and  in  re- 
conciliation to  help  the  Bosotho  people  deal 
with  the  injustice  and  racism  that  surrounds 
them,  ” wrote  country  representative  Wayne 
Royer. 

Church  to  aid  in  MMA 
search  for  president 

Suggestiorjs  for  a new  president  for  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid  are  being  sought  from 
the  church  at  large  by  the  MMA  presi- 
dential search  committee. 

Both  nominations  and  applications  will  be 
received  by  William  Zuercher,  MMA  Search 
Committee  Chairman,  604  South  Main 
Street,  Harlan,  KY  40831.  The  committee 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  Feb.  25. 

The  position  requires  a person  sensitive  to 
and  sympathetic  with  the  values  and  prin- 
ciples inherent  to  Mennonites,  including  the 
concept  of  mutual  aid,  the  committee  has 
indicated.  Candidates  should  have  exhibited 
the  ability  to  manage  a large  organization, 
and  knowledge  about  financial  services  and 
insurance  will  be  helpful. 

Strong  communication  skills,  both  in  lis- 
tening to  the  church  and  in  interpreting 
MM  As  services,  also  were  listed  by  the 
committee  as  major  qualifications. 

“It  will  be  helpful,  ’ Zuercher  said,  “if 
correspondence  for  the  position  includes 
biographical  and  employment  data.  ” 

19th-century  pottery 
display  opened  at  EMC 

A special  art  exhibit  opened  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  is  featuring  representative 
works  by  John  D.  Heatwole  and  Emanuel 
Suter,  19th-century  Mennonite  potters  from 
Rockingham  County. 

Stanley  A.  Kaufman,  art  department 
chairman,  said  most  pottery  and  other 
stoneware  items  on  display  are  on  loan  from 
private  collections  in  the  area.  The  donors 
are  largely  descendants  of  the  two  potters, 
he  noted. 

Pottery  reconstructed  from  a recent  ar- 
chaeological “dig  ” near  Park  View  and  a ce- 
ramic tombstone  with  blue  lettering  that 
Heatwole  made  for  his  daughter  Mary’s 
grave  in  1851  will  be  included  in  the  dis- 
play. Heatwole  family  descendants  placed 


the  stone  in  EMC’s  archives  for  safekeeping. 

John  D.  (“Potter  John”)  Heatwole  was 
born  in  1826  at  Dale  Enterprise.  His  home 
and  shop  were  located  near  Bank  Mennonite 
Church  northwest  of  Dayton,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  the  only  potter  in  Rockingham 
County. 

Emanuel  Suter,  Heatwole’s  cousin,  was 
born  south  of  Harrisonburg  in  1833.  At  13, 
he  went  to  live  with  Heatwole  and  learned 
the  potter’s  trade  there. 

“For  over  50  years  the  work  produced  and 
marketed  by  these  men  was  an  important 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  valley  residents,” 
noted  Kaufman.  “Today  their  work  is  prized 
highly  by  their  descendants  and  folk  pottery 
collectors,  but  the  potters  themselves  have 
never  been  honored  by  an  exclusive  ex- 
hibit. ” 

A 32-page  catalog,  featuring  full-color  re- 
productions of  exhibit  items  and  a re- 


Stanley  A.  Kaufman,  EMC  art  department 
chairman,  watches  Kathy  E.  Dwyer,  a junior 
art/biology  major,  attempt  to  piece  together  one 
of  several  stoneware  crocks  from  broken  and 
discarded  Suter  pottery. 

searched  history  of  pottery  operations,  will 
be  released  this  summer,  Kaufman  said.  The 
display  will  remain  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  during  regular  library  hours 
through  Mar.  5. 

Alumni  newsletter 
initiated,  MCC 

A bimonthly  newsletter  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  alumni  is  scheduled  to 
begin  publication  in  March,  indicated  Lo- 
well Detweiler,  director  of  Personnel  Ser- 
vices. 

The  newsletter  will  have  three  purposes. 
First,  it  will  provide  support  for  persons 
completing  their  assignments  and  returning 
to  their  home  settings.  Through  articles, 
volunteers  on  their  way  home  will  share 
their  experiences  and  problems  as  they 
adjust. 

The  issues  will  include  lists  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  Personnel  Services.  Church  and 
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other  organizations  are  eneouraged  to  use 
the  newsletter’s  job  listing  to  tap  the  labor 
pool  of  returning  workers  who  have  often 
gained  valuable  and  unique  international 
work  experience. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  keep  alumni  in 
touch  with  MCC.  In  addition  to  sharing  in- 
formation for  interest’s  sake,  notes  on  open- 
ings for  new  workers  should  be  helpful  to 
returning  workers  whose  sharing  of  photo- 
graphs and  experiences  often  generates 
interest  in  service  among  friends  and  local 
church  groups. 

A third  focus  is  promoting  grass-roots 
alumni-  organizations.  The  newsletter  will 
feature  a regular  calendar  of  alumni  activ- 
ities and  highlight  various  alumni  groups 
that  have  organized  across  Canada  and  the 
U.S. 

“We  hope  that  alumni  groups  can  be- 
come a vital  part  of  helping  volunteers 


Plans  are  taking  shape  for  the  national  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  Oct.  5-8.  The  confer- 
ence will  climax  the  two-year  Historic  Peace 
Church  program  which  seeks  to  reactivate 
and  express  a Christian  peacemaking  wit- 
ness among  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites. 

It  will  be  a working  conference,  consisting 
of  approximately  one  hundred  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  three  peace  churches, 
plus  thirty  at-large  delegates,  including 
representation  from  other  churches,  peace 
groups,  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Third 
World. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  the  themes 
which  will  have  been  considered  in  the 
thirteen  regional  conferences  held  last  fall 
and  to  be  held  this  spring:  The  Biblical  and 
Theological  Bases  of  Peacemaking,  Chris- 
tian Peacemaking  Lifestyle,  and  Building 
the  Institutions  of  Peace. 

Purposes  of  the  conference  include:  1) 
Extend  our  call  to  the  larger  church  to 
respond  to  the  gospel  imperative  for  peace- 
making. 2)  Develop  and  propose  to  the  U.S. 
government  courses  of  action  for  peacemak- 
ing. 

Conference  planners  have  further  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  the  conference  as 
“identifying  what  we  can  affirm,  proclaim, 
and  do  together  as  peace  churches.  ” 

The  conference  will  include  both  small- 
group  meetings,  which  are  considered  the 
heart  of  the  gathering,  and  plenary  sessions 
featuring  speakers  and  the  consideration  of 
conference  statements  or  conclusions.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  a series  of  three  lectures 
on  “Biblical  Perspectives  on  Peacemaking.  ” 

Evening  speakers  will  include  Dale 
Brown,  professor  of  Christian  theology  at 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  Oak  Brook, 
111.,  and  author  of  Brethren  and  Pacif- 


returning  from  another  culture  to  readjust, 
Detweiler  said.  “Personal  contact  with 
others  who  have  experienced  the  same  kind 
of  readjustments  should  be  helpful  to  re- 
turning workers.’ 

Compiler  for  the  newsletter  will  be  Nancy 
Heisey,  herself  a former  MCC  teacher  in 
Zaire.  Heisey  is  currently  assistant  program 
administrator  for  MCC’s  involvement  in 
Africa. 

The  target  audience  is  persons  who  will 
complete  their  assignments  in  a half  year  or 
less  and  those  who  returned  home  within 
the  past  three  years.  Compilation  of  the 
mailing  list  will  begin  with  those  who  fit  the 
above  categories  and  receive  Intercom,  a 
newsletter  for  in-service  workers. 

However,  alumni  who  do  not  receive  In- 
tercom, whose  addresses  need  updating  or 
who  have  further  suggestions  for  the 
newsletter  should  write  MCC. 


ism,  and  Duncan  Wood,  longtime  Quaker 
United  Nations  Representative  in  Geneva 
and  author  of  a chapter  in  the  Quaker  study 
booklet.  New  Call  to  Peacemaking. 

The  Bible  lecturer  will  be  Ron  Sider, 
associate  professor  of  history  and  religion, 
Messiah  College,  Philadelphia,  and  author 
of  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of  Hunger. 

Stark  County  churches 
launch  training  series 

A Bible  school  training  series  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  and  Conservative  Men- 
nonite  churches  of  Stark  County  (Hartville- 
Louisville)  Ohio,  will  be  conducted  each 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  15  through  Mar. 
22,  from  7:30  to  9:00  p.m. 

The  series  is  planned  to  provide  teaching 
for  all  age-groups  and  for  families  who  want 
to  grow  together  in  Bible  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Richard  F.  Ross  is  serving  as 
director. 

The  director  and  teachers  are  pastors  of 
the  six  sponsoring  phurches,  a pastor’s  wife, 
two  professors  at  Malone  College,  Canton, 
and  the  chief  counselor  at  the  Stark  County 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  chairman  of 
the  Family  Life  Task  Force  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  nine  instructors  and  their  topics  are: 
Calvin  J.  King,  Life  of  Christ;  Archie  Pen- 
ner.  The  Holy  Spirit;  Melvin  D.  Leidig,  Bi- 
ble Doctrine;  Frank  Dutcher,  Galatians; 
Leonard  Garber,  Philippians;  Herbert  R. 
Dymale,  Old  Testament  Survey;  Jim  Hel- 
muth.  Marriage  and  Family;  Lois  Leidig, 
Christian  Education;  and  Elmer  S.  Yoder, 
Church  History. 

Mary  Helen  Weaver  is  eoordinator  of 
children’s  activities,  which  will  include 
nursery  care,  preschool  activities  and  stories. 


and  junior  classes,  using  Wayfarer  and 
Torchbearer  materials.  Velma  Miller,  B<itty 
Ross,  and  Alvin  Beachy,  members  of  the 
sponsoring  churches  will  serve  as  teachers  of 
children  s activities.  Youth  will  register  in 
adult  classes. 

A junior  choir,  directed  by  Lois  fkm- 
trager,  of  the  Hartville  church,  will  practice 
each  evening.  An  adult  choir,  directed  by 
Lois  Bontrager  of  the  Beech  congregation, 
will  prepare  an  Easter  cantata  during  the  six 
weeks.  An  Easter  celebration,  concluding 
the  Christian  training  series,  will  be  held  on 
Palm  Sunday  and  Good  Friday  evening. — 
Richard  F.  Ross 

Kit  aids  starting  a small 
fellowship  group 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  providing  a re- 
source kit  to  help  interested  persons  form  a 
fellowship  and  find  the  resources  for  enrich- 
ment. 

This  information  packet  contains  a 
brochure  on  how  to  organize  a fellowship, 
several  resources  to  get  started,  a list  of  addi- 
tional study  helps  and  discussion  starters, 
and  access  to  a fellowship  newsletter  that 
shares  insights  and  resources  to  keep  groups 
alive  and  growing. 

David  D.  Yoder,  director  of  follow-up 
ministries  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  be- 
lieves small  fellowship  groups  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  helping  persons  find  caring  rela- 
tionships and  a fulfilling  life. 

“We  need  each  other  to  go  where  we 
want  to  go  and  to  find  the  support  we 
need,  ” he  said.  “Encouragement  and 
growth  can  happen  when  individuals  meet 
to  share  common  interests  and  to  stimulate 
growth.  ” 

His  objective  is  to  broaden  the  Heart  to 
Heart  fellowship  concept,  which  primarily 
encouraged  homemakers  to  meet  for  fellow- 
ship, study,  and  inspiration.  He  sees  the 
small  group  as  a way  to  facilitate  caring  rela- 
tionships in  an  impersonal  society,  to  pro- 
vide affirmation  and  support  in  overcoming 
problems,  and  as  a way  to  introduce  friends 
to  Christ. 

To  order  the  kit,  write  David  Yoder,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Harrisonburg  Ministers' 
Week  helpful  to  many 

Severe  Virginia  snowstorms  did  little  to  cool 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  250  pastors  and  lay 
persons  who  attended  the  1978  Ministers 
Week  program  sponsored  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary,  Jan.  16-19. 

Participants  braved  snow-clogged  road- 
ways and  icy  sidewalks  to  hear  addresses  and 
attend  workshops  on  the  theme  “Enabling 
Eamily  Life.  ” 

Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  and  professor  of 
Christian  education  at  Associated  Menno- 
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James  G.  Fairfield  of  Singers  Glen,  Va.,  led  afternoon  workshops. 


nite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
told  participants  that  “living  as  the  family  of 
God  is  necessary  to  maintain  priorities  out- 
lined in  the  Bible. 

“Christians  have  entered  into  a covenant 
relationship  with  God,  and  the  way  we  live 
out  that  covenant  is  vitally  important,” 
Bender  noted. 

The  speaker  called  for  a “fuller  Bible  base 
for  living,”  noting:  “We  need  to  set  proper 
priorities  and  practice  grace,  forgiveness, 
honesty,  and  open  communication.  ...” 

James  G.  Fairfield,  director  of  Creative 
Counselors  in  Singers  Glen,  Va.,  led  work- 
shops on  the  role  conflict  plays  in  helping 
people  understand  themselves  and  each 
other. 

Fairfield,  author  of  the  book  When  You 


Don’t  Agree,  stated,  “For  Jesus,  conflict  was 
the  stuff  of  life.  Learning  to  cope  with  con- 
flict is  the  beginning  of  learning  to  under- 
stand the  Bible. 

“We’ve  got  such  a desperately  long  way 
to  go,”  he  asserted.  “We  live  in  poverty  of 
relationships  when  we  could  be  enjoying 
fruition.  ” 

The  various  workshops,  including  two 
marriage-enrichment  groups,  received  wide 
acclaim  from  participants.  One  pastor’s  wife 
commented,  “There  is  so  much  to  take  in 
but  so  little  time.” 

A Harrisonburg  pastor  said  the  presenta- 
tions “were  affirming  to  me  in  rry  own  life 
and  strongly  supported  areas  of  ministry 
that  have  been  particularly  stressful  in  our 
congregations.  ” 


Kauffman  ordained  at  Bayshore 


Sherman  Kauffman  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Jan.  4 at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.  He  serves  the  church 
as  associate  pastor  with  specific  responsi- 
bilities in  counseling  and  visitation. 

Before  coming  to  Sarasota,  Kauffman  was 
youth  minister  of  the  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference.  He  continues  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  Out-Spokin’ 
Bike  Hiking. 

Taking  part  in  the  ordination  service  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  were  Sanford  Kauffman 
(Sherm’s  brother)  and  Clare  Schumm  (a 
friend  who  is  pastor  at  Sunnyside  Church). 

Schumm,  in  his  message,  spoke  about  the 
paradoxes  of  Christian  ministry.  He  noted 
that  all  Christians  are  ordained  by  God.  He 
stressed  the  partnership  of  a congregation 
and  its  pastor.  Sherm  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
were  encouraged  to  be  themselves — using 
the  gifts  God  has  given  them. 


After  the  service,  1.  to  r.,  are  Betty  and  Sherm 
Kauffman,  Grace  and  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Clare 
Schumm,  Sanford  Kauffman. 


The  ordination  charge  was  given  by  Paul 
R.  Yoder,  pastor  at  Bay  Shore  and  moderator 
of  Southeast  Convention.  Mervin  Shirk,  a 
congregational  consultant  in  the  Southeast 


Convention,  gave  the  ordination  prayer. 

The  Kauffmans  have  two  children,  Shana 
and  Jeff.  They  both  attend  Sarasota  Chris- 
tian School. 

This  was  the  first  ordination  involving 
only  Southeast  Convention.  Other  services 
in  this  area  have  been  joint  services  with 
other  conferences. — Marilyn  Slabach 


Self-help  shop  opens 
in  Sarasota 

A jubilant  self-help  staff  went  into  business 
on  Dec.  1,  1977,  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  They  had 
been  told  in  September  that  their  building, 
already  partially  renovated,  was  con- 
demned. Rather  than  accepting  that  notice 
as  final,  chairwoman  Jean  Martin  and  her 
committee  went  on  the  road  and  on  the 
telephone  with  a plea  for  advice  and/or 
donations.  When  donations  of  $1,500  were 
obtained,  the  owner  of  the  building  sup- 
plied the  balance  and  the  required  repairs 
were  begun. 

Formerly  an  Amish  restaurant,  then  a sad- 
dle shop,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  these 
former  businesses.  Renamed  “The  World’s 
Attic,  ” the  building  is  a soft  gray  with 
black  shutters,  red-and-white-checked  cur- 
tains, and  window  boxes  proudly  wearing 
red  geraniums  and  pink  petunias.  Inside, 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  quiet  peace  where 
shoppers  may  browse  as  long  as  they  like. 
Nobody  presses  the  shopper  with  the  values 
of  anything.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  the 
clerks  realize  the  worth  of  their  wares  and 
that  others  will  also.  Obviously,  this  is  true. 
Jean  Martin  speaks  glowingly  of  the  Attic’s 
progress:  a profit  in  excess  of  $2,400  the  first 
month. 

While  local  crafts  are  accepted  on  con- 
signment, used  items  are  limited  because  of 
space  shortage. 

A praise  and  dedication  service  on  the 
premises  prior  to  opening  week  affirmed  the 
committee’s  conviction  that  “this  building  is 
where  God  wants  us.  ” — Audrey  Metz  Frey 

Region  V Assembly 
program  takes  shape 

“Let  My  People  Grow  ” is  the  theme  for  the 
Region  V Assembly  scheduled  for  Aug.  11- 
13  on  the  campus  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

The  assembly  program  will  emphasize 
worship  and  fellowship,  according  to  the 
planning  committee.  This  will  include  in- 
spiration, Bible  study,  storytelling  (testi- 
monies and  reporting),  dialogue,  discussion, 
and  celebration. 

The  program  will  begin  on  Friday  eve- 
ning with  an  emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
church  growth.  Other  emphases  are:  Satur- 
day morning.  Body  Life  for  Church  Growth; 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  he 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


Saturday  afternoon,  Finding  Peoples  Who 
Are  Ready  to  Hear;  Saturday  evening,  The 
Growing  Church  Crosses  Cultural  Barriers; 
Sunday  morning.  Accepting  and  Supporting 
New  Believers  for  Church  Growth;  and  Sun- 
day afternoon.  We  Are  One  in  the  Spirit; 
We  Are  Different  in  the  Flesh. 

The  format  for  these  emphases  will  in- 
clude: keynote  speakers,  Bible  study 

leaders,  music  groups  (singing  families),  and 
testimonials.  Special-interest  groups  will 
provide  input  as  follows:  Saturday  morning, 
the  Black  Committee;  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  Spanish  Council;  Saturday  evening,  the 
Youth;  and  Sunday  morning,  the  WMSC. 

The  assembly  will  be  funded  by  offerings 
and  special  contributions  from  businesses 
and  interested  persons. | Meals  and  lodging 
will  be  available  from  the  college  at  reasona- 
ble rates,  which  will  be  published  later. 

Bilingual  baptism 
at  Christiana 

Several  months  ago,  at  the  Christiana  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Christiana,  Pa.,  ten  former 
refugees  from  Laos  were  received  by  bap- 
tism as  members  of  the  congregation.  Their 
names:  Vang  Kha,  Ly  Ly  Kha,  My  Her,  Chi 
Kha,  Thia  Kha,  Tang  My,  Soua  Blong  Ly, 
My  Ly  Kha,  Kuo  Kha,  and  Chio  Laio.  They 
represented  three  generations,  the  youngest 
twelve  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  a grand- 
mother. 

Before  the  baptism  Ernest  Heimbach,  a 
Baptist  minister  with  many  years  experience 
in  Indochina,  preached  in  the  Laotians’ 
tribal  language,  repeating  his  sermon  in 
English.  Then  Robert  Hershey,  pastor  of  the 
church,  officiated,  with  Heimbach  inter- 
preting. 

These  applicants  had  been  led  into  the 
Christian  faith  through  the  ministry  of  this 
man  of  God.  He  is  being  widely  used  in  re- 
lating to  Asian  refugees  in  this  country. 

Following  the  ceremony  Leon  Charen- 
sock,  a member  of  Gehman  Mennonite 
Church,  who  was  present  with  his  family, 
led  in  a special  prayer  “in  my  own  lan- 
guage. ” Then  we  joined  in  a very  meaning- 
ful communion  service. 

Two  families  from  Laos,  totaling  eighteen 
persons,  now  live  in  a farmhouse  about 
a half  mile  from  Christiana  Mennonite 
Church.  They  are  sponsored  by  the  Lan- 
chester  Fellowship  of  Churches  and  came 
here  through  Church  World  Service,  New 
York  City.  Five  churches  originally  helped 
resettle  the  families — Friendship  Methodist, 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite,  Atglen  Presby- 
terian, Christiana  United  Methodist,  and 
Christiana  Presbyterian,  but  they  have  been 
aided  by  other  local  churches  and  organiza- 
tions in  finding  housing,  employment  for 
the  men,  meeting  material  needs,  and  giv- 
ing a warm  welcome  to  the  community. — 
Edna  Mast 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Irish  resource  persons  will  be  called  upon 
extensively  during  a three-week  (July  10-31) 
peace  studies  experience  in  Ireland  this 
summer.  Sponsored  by  Goshen  College  and 
led  by  J.  R.  Burkholder,  the  “Violence/Non- 
violence’’ course  will  focus  on  factors  caus- 
ing the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
group  will  spend  its  first  two  weeks  near 
Dublin,  the  third  in  and  around  Belfast.  In- 
tergenerational  participation  from  the  col- 
lege and  across  the  church  is  anticipated. 
For  more  information,  or  to  register  ($100 
deposit),  contact:  Office  of  the  Dean,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  Summer  Bible  School  Seminar,  a 
popular  annual  event  for  all  involved  in 
summer  Bible  school  programs — teachers, 
superintendents,  worship  leaders,  pastors — 
is  scheduled  this  year  for  Mar.  17-19  at 
Laurelville.  Resource  persons  slated  for  the 
seminar  are  Maynard  Shetler,  David  Cress- 
man,  David  Helmuth,  Jack  Scott,  and 
Marjorie  Waybill.  To  register,  or  for  more 
information,  contact  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666. 

David  Schroeder  and  Waldemar  Janzen 
will  be  leading  the  Bible  study;  other  re- 
source persons  are  yet  to  be  announced  for 
“Project:  Teach,”  an  annual  resource  for 
persons  involved  in  congregational  educa- 
tion. “An  experience-based  learning  op- 
portunity,” this  year’s  “Project:  Teach”  will 
be  held  Mar.  27-31  at  Rosthern  Junior 
College,  Saskatchewan.  To  register,  or  for 
more  information,  contact  Ted  Janzen, 
Rosthern  Junior  College,  Rosthern,  Sas- 
katchewan SOK  3R0  Canada. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

When  there’s  no  war,  what  happens  to 
peace  convictions?  A joint  effort  by  the  His- 
toric Peace  Churches — Friends,  Brethren, 
Mennonites — is  dealing  with  that  and  sim- 
ilar questions  in  a “New  Call  to  Peacemak- 
ing” during  1977-78.  A special  day  of  prayer 
for  the  “New  Call  ” is  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
Mar.  5.  Congregations  planning  to  observe 
this  and  other  peace  emphases  can  obtain  a 
“New  Call  to  Peacemaking”  literature 
packet  by  writing  to  NCP  Packet,  1451 


Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  IL 60120.  Cost:  $6.50 

The  two  thieves  crucified  with  Christ 
must  have  had  a unique  perspective  on  the 
events  of  Passion  Week.  Writer  David  F. 
Barr  starts  with  this  premise  in  This  Very 
Day,  an  intriguing  Lenten  novel  which 
charts  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Dismas 
and  Caleb,  beginning  on  Palm  Sunday.  A 
good  discussion  starter,  the  Herald  Press 
book  is  available  from  Provident  bookstores. 

Tales  first  told 
around  bonfires  in 
Africa  have  been 
collected  by  Eudene 
Keidel  to  form  a fas- 
cinating new  book 
entitled  African  Fa- 
bles. Appropriate  for 
children  of  all  ages, 
these  21  animal 
stories  with  a spiritual 
message  have  been  told  and  retold  for 
generations  by  Christian  preachers  and 
teachers  in  Zaire.  A Herald  Press  book,  Af- 
rican Fables  can  be  obtained  from  Provident 
bookstores. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

A powerful  Easter  film,  with  Spanish 
dialogue,  is  available  from  the  AV  library  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. “Yo  Contemple  Su  Gloria”  (“I  Beheld 
His  Glory  ”)  depicts  Jesus’  last  days  on  earth 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  centurion.  Produced  by  Cathedral 
Films  in  1952,  the  55-minute  color  film  can 
be  rented  for  $30  from  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  In- 
formation is  also  available  from  MBCM  con- 
cerning rental  of  the  English  version  of  this 
motion  picture. 

“MCC  Bolivia:  Quest  for  the  Abundant 
Life  ” is  a new  117-frame  color  filmstrip 
focusing  on  the  people  of  Bolivia  and  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  work  being 
done  there.  Accompanied  by  an  18-minute 
cassette  and  script,  the  filmstrip  can  be  ob- 
tained from  MCC  offices  or  rented  for  $1 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  address 
above). 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Aid  with  people  policy 
reinforced 

A three-room  school  and  adjoining  teacher’s 
residence  are  near  completion  in  Asagi 
Canak  in  the  Van  Province  of  Northeastern 
Turkey.  The  new  complex  with  educational 
facilities  for  100  students  and  two  teachers 
will  replace  a school  destroyed  in  the  No- 
vember 1976  earthquake.  The  front  of  the 
school  overlooks  Mount  Ararat  where 
Noah’s  ark  is  reported  to  rest. 

Completion  of  the  school,  first  projected 
for  October  1977,  is  anticipated  this  sum- 
mer. Red  tape  in  July  and  snow  in  October 
left  a short  working  season.  The  Turkish 
government  requested  a change  in  the 
initial  plans  to  build  in  a nearby  village. 
More  than  a change  of  location,  this  also 
meant  changing  the  size  of  the  project  and 
the  cost.  The  new  plans  specified  a three- 
room  school,  a teacherage,  and  adjoining 
toilet/storage  facility  at  a cost  of  $76,000. 

Massive  reconstruction  efforts  in  the 
region  caused  severe  shortage  of  material. 
Fifty  or  60  contractors  are  attempting  to 
build  7,000  homes  in  131  villages.  Waiting 
for  cement  to  be  shipped  200  miles  often 
brought  work  to  a standstill. 

Two  Mennonite  Central  Committee  vol- 
unteers helped  to  oversee  the  work 
contracted  to  a Turkish  builder  who  hired 
local  villagers.  Gail  Wiens  of  Inman,  Kan., 
and  John  Dalke  of  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  arrived 
in  Turkey  in  July  and  stayed  until  No- 
vember last  year.  They  believe  the  work  will 
be  completed  within  25-30  working  days 
this  summer.  They  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  warmth  and  hospitality  and  cooperation 
they  received  in  the  village.  After  the  work 
actually  began  in  August  they  wrote  to  Peter 
Dyck,  MCC  secretary  for  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  “We  went  to  the  site  with  blueprint 
and  transit  to  set  the  corners  of  the  three 
foundations.  Next  day  when  we  arrived  the 
men  had  completed  digging  all  the  trenches 
for  the  foundations.  They  had  worked  most 
of  the  night  in  order  to  finish  before  our 
return. 

Turkey  is  predominantly  a Muslim  coun- 
try, but  the  province  of  Van  has  many  Chris- 
tians of  Armenian  background  who  were 
eager  to  talk  with  the  volunteers.  Their  in- 
terpreter and  the  contractor  were  both  ac- 
tive Christians. 

When  news  of  the  Turkey  earthquake 
flashed  around  the  world  in  November 
1976,  many  organizations  responded  to  the 
urgent  call  for  help.  MCC  personnel  who 
traveled  to  the  area  feared  that  aid  so 
liberally  sent  was  not  getting  to  those  most 
needing  it.  In  correspondence  with  the 
United  Nations  representative  in  Turkey, 
Peter  Dyck  wrote,  “We  have  modest  funds 
for  a project,  but  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee is  not  a check-writing  agency. 
While  the  earthquake  victims  certainly  need 
houses  and  buildings  we  believe  they  also 


need  friendship  and  encouragement 
through  involvement  with  representatives  of 
the  international  community.” 

Personnel  aceompanying  MCC  aid  for 
this  kind  of  involvement  was  not  at  first  en- 
couraged by  the  officials.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  UN  representative  in  Tur- 


key wrote,  “I  was  delighted  to  learn  about 
the  successful  cooperation  Wiens  and  Dalke 
established  with  the  local  population  and 
the  builder  in  charge.  Although  the  school  is 
not  yet  completed,  the  progress  has  been 
quite  good.  ...  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to 
send  these  young  people  here.  ” 


mennoscope 


The  45th  Annual  Ministerial  meeting  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Hess  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  21 
and  22,  with  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. Guest  speakers  will  be  John  L.  Ruth, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Richard  Showalter, 
Irwin,  Ohio. 

Kraybill  Mennonite  School,  200  stu- 
dents, K through  nine,  needs  an  administra- 
tor, according  to  Richard  Winey,  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Applicants  should  have 
administrative  aptitude  and  educational 
experience.  The  position  will  need  to  be 
filled  by  July.  Send  all  inquiries  to  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School,  Box  242,  Mount  Joy,  PA 
17552. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel  Herald, 
met  with  Stark  County,  Ohio,  pastors  and 
wives  and  an  elder  and  his  wife  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Conservative  conferences 
churches  on  Jan.  21  at  the  invitation  of  the 
churches.  Editorial  policies  and  practices 
were  the  basis  of  discussion.  David  E. 
Hostetler,  news  editor  of  the  Herald,  who 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
was  detained  in  central  New  York  because  of 
the  snow,  joined  Hertzler  for  speaking  en- 
gagements in  four  of  the  area  churches  the 
next  morning.  Hertzler  spoke  at  Beech  and 
Hartville,  and  Hostetler  at  Stoner  Heights 
and  First  Mennonite  in  Canton,  Their  topic: 
“The  Influence  of  Literature.  ” 

Otelia  Mennonite  Church  will  be  cele- 
brating its  40th  anniversary  May  20,  21.  The 
last  three  ministers — Elam  Click,  Thomas 
Kauffman,  and  Joe  Esh — will  be  the  main 
speakers.  Theme:  “Looking  unto  Jesus.  ” 


Beginning  Saturday  afternoon,  there  will  be 
a picnic  and  a program  of  reminiscences. 
Sunday  will  be  a day  of  celebration.  Current 
and  past  members  are  especially  invited  and 
other  friends  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  For 
lodging,  write  J.  Paul  and  Esther  Clymer  at 
R.  1,  Box  300,  Mt.  Union,  PA  17066,  or  call 
(814)  542-9486.  For  other  information,  write 
Paul  Payne,  R.  1,  Box  128,  or  call  (814)  542- 
4129. 

Goshen  College  is  planning  a special 
campus  open  house  for  high  school  junior 
and  senior  minority  students.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  Hispanic  and  black  students 
and  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  23-25.  Goshen 
College  wants  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  “see  what  Goshen  College  is  really  like,  to 
meet  our  students,  and  to  explore  enroll- 
ment possibilities,  ” said  June  Yoder,  direc- 
tor of  admissions. 

Convinced  that  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  women  have  insights  and  gifts  to 
share  with  the  church  that  are  not  being 
taken  advantage  of,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  Task  Force  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society  is  compiling 
a resource  listing  of  women  willing  to 
contribute  their  skills  to  church  organization 
boards  and  committees.  The  listing,  which 
will  include  a brief  r^sum^  of  each  woman’s 
training  and  experience,  will  be  made 
available  to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  institutions,  such  as  colleges,  mission 
boards,  and  other  agencies.  Women  wanting 
to  be  included  in  the  listing  should  send 
their  r6sum6s,  by  Apr.  1,  to  Task  Force 
Resource  Listing,  MCC,  21  South  12th  St., 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Me?  Going  to  the 
Valentine  Dance? 


You've  got  to  be  kiddingl 
It's  a total  waste  of 
time  and  money. 


Besides,  I feel  the 
whole  thing  represents 
the  kind  of  shallow  values 
a Christian  should  avoidi 


{Sigh)  I'd  feel  better, 
though,  if  somebody  would 
ask  me  to  It  so  I could 
turn  them  down. 


\ 
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Akron,  PA  17501. 

A professional  program  in  accounting 
will  be  launched  at  Goshen  College  this  fall, 
according  to  Dr.  Delmar  Good,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  business  and  economics. 
The  major  was  created  in  response  to 
interest  expressed  by  high  school  students 
and  business  majors  at  Goshen  for  an  ac- 
counting concentration.  The  department 
will  now  offer  three  distinct  majors — eco- 
nomics, business  administration,  and  ac- 
counting. In  addition  to  the  accounting 
concentration  the  new  major  will  require 
courses  in  economics,  statistics,  business 
law,  and  business  ethics.  New  courses  are 
planned  in  Advanced  Federal  Tax  and  Ad- 
vanced Accounting,  subjects  designed  to 
strengthen  the  current  program.  A prac- 
ticum,  which  calls  for  on-the-job  experience 
at  a local  business,  will  also  be  required  of 
all  students. 

Choice  Books  is  planning  a two-day 
seminar  at  Camp  Victory,  Dothan,  Ala.,  on 
Feb.  10  and  11  to  discover  ways  to  distribute 
more  books  with  a Christian  message  in  sec- 
ular outlets.  Supervisors  and  sales  repre- 
sentatives in  the  South  are  encouraged  to 
participate.  The  meeting  is  being  promoted 
by  the  programs  of  the  Southeast  Men- 
nonite  Convention,  the  Beachy  Amish,  and 
Conservative  Conferences  and  Choice 
Books  of  Alabama.  Paul  Yoder,  director  of 
Choice  Books  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
will  give  a premiere  showing  of  a sales  train- 
ing kit.  The  seminar  also  will  deal  with 
problems  in  rack  servicing,  distribution,  and 
customer  relations. 

L.  Merlin  Hoover,  a recent  Goshen 
College  graduate  in  communications,  has 
begun  responsibilities  as  a secretary  in  the 
communications  department  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Cesar  Mareco,  an  inter- 
national exchange  visitor  from  Argentina 
through  the  auspices  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  will  spend  the 
second  half  of  his  year  in  North  America  in 
the  same  department  at  MBM.  He  has  train- 
ing and  experience  in  graphic  arts  and  will 
do  layout,  design,  and  assist  in  the  dark- 
room. 

Bruce  Yoder,  Richmond,  Va.,  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  that  city,  will 
serve  one-third  time  as  director  of  Rich- 
mond’s new  Discipleship  unit,  a part  of 
Voluntary  Service. 

Gerald  Studer,  Souderton,  Pa.,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Annual  Christian 
School  Institute  to  be  held  at  Kraybill  Men- 
nonite School,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  10. 
He  will  highlight  “The  Spiritual  Growth  of 
Children.  ” The  Institute  will  also  consist  of 
workshops  for  K-9.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Elementary  Committee  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference Schools. 

The  Concord  Mennonite  Church,  near 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  marked  May  12-14  as 
the  dates  for  celebrating  the  congregation’s 
centennial.  Abner  Stoltzfus,  Atglen,  Pa.,  is 


the  main  speaker  and  his  theme  will  be 
“Prophecy.  ” All  former  pastors  and  other 
persons  who  have  in  any  way  been  as- 
sociated with  Concord  are  cordially  invited. 
If  interested,  contact  Pastor  Joe  Esh,  9213 
Abrams  Dr.,  Knoxville,  TN  37922. 

Special  meetings:  Richard  E.  Ross,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  at  Plato  Mennonite  Church, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  Feb.  26  to  Mar.  2. 

Change  of  address:  Joseph  N.  Weaver, 
from  Media,  Pa.,  to  Route  2,  Pittsfield,  PA 
16340. 


readers  say 


I would  like  to  express  a few  words  of  apprecia- 
tion to  George  R.  Brunk  III  for  his  helpful  words 
on  the  problem  of  interpreting  Scripture.  I 
heartily  agree  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  de- 
mands living  obedience  to  it.  That  is  thebasic  im- 
plication of  truth.  However,  1 do  have  some 
observations  which  may  be  relevant. 

I am  fully  aware  that  Scripture  records  some  of 
the  most  hideous  sins  of  its  heroes.  David  commit- 
ted adultery  and  murder;  others  lied  and  cheated. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  Scripture  condones 
those  actions.  To  the  contrary,  the  flow  of  revela- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  such  actions  are  unac- 
ceptable to  God.  The  issue  of  inerrancy,  therefore, 
does  not  deal  with  content,  but  with  accuracy  in 
recording.  It  is  intimately  related  to  inspiration. 
Inspiration  is  the  process  by  which  the  human 
author  personally  willed  and  wrote  exactly  that 
which  God  willed  to  be  written  (2  Peter  I;20,  21). 

Inerraney  (without  any  adjectives  attached)  is  a 
natural  implication  of  inspiration  by  an  unerring 
God.  A strictly  human  author  can  will  to  write 
anything,  truth  or  error.  But  under  inspiration, 
the  human  author  wills,  intends,  and  writes  only 
that  which  God  wills  and  intends.  God  and  man 
unite  to  write  unmixed  truth.  Inspiration  de- 
scribes the  process;  inerrancy,  the  product.  It  is 
simply  the  means  by  which  God  got  written  that 
He  wanted  to  be  written. 

Attaching  any  adjectives  to  inerrancy  confuses 
this  issue.  Restricting  the  inerrancy  of  Scriptures 
to  any  matter  within  Seripture,  such  as  purpose 
(in  salvation)  must  be  either  an  a priori  assump- 
tion or  an  interpretive  deduction  from  Scripture 
which  results  in  circular  reasoning.  Inerrancy 
must  relate  to  the  whole  of  revelation  as  its  writers 
wrote  it.  They  recorded  inerrantly  the  whole  will 
of  the  Author,  whether  relating  to  salvation,  his- 
tory, or  whatever. 

Incidentally,  while  the  divine  and  human  au- 
thors willed  the  same  genre  of  meaning,  only  the 
divine  Author  was  fully  aware  of  all  the  present 
and  future  implications  of  that  meaning,  while 
the  human  author  may  have  been  aware  of  the 
present  and  only  the  possibility  of  future  implica- 
tions. But  neither  willed  a meaning  which  the 
other  did  not. 

Also,  interpretation  must  not  be  confused  with 
appropriation.  Interpretation  is  simply  the  re- 
covery of  the  Author’s  original  meaning  in  its 
original  context.  The  significance  (what  it  means 
to  me  in  my  context)  can  only  then  be  appro- 
priated in  life.  Appropriation  must  follow  in- 
terpretation. What  a text  means  to  me  is  useless 
unless  that  meaning  is  what  God  meant.  Other- 
wise, the  interpreter  may  be  applying  something 
which  God  never  intended. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  what  Jesus  intended  the 
hearers  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  under- 
stand by  His  words  in  Matthew  5:17-20?  What 
were  the  Jews  to  understand  by  Jesus’  words  in 
John  10:35?  It  seems  obvious  that  Jesus  was  in- 
tending to  affirm  unconditional  truthfulness 
of  Scripture.  That  is  all  that  inerrancy  really 
means. — Ernie  Hershberger,  Dallas,  Tex. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gc*n  2 24)  A six*month  free  subscrip* 
tiori  lo  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

King  — Gove.  — Daniel  King,  Freeport,  111., 
Freeport  cong.,  and  Sarah  Gove,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Dellrose  United  Methodist  cong.,  by  Harold 
Posey  and  Paul  King.  Nov.  26,  1977 
Lambert — Umble. — Barry  Lambert,  Glen- 
moore.  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Umble,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
both  of  Downing  Hills  cong.,  by  Irvin  Engle,  Dec. 
17,  1977. 

Miller  — Blough.  — Noah  Miller,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  and  Edna  Blough,  Mogadore,  Ohio,  both  of 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Jan.  14,  1978. 

Weaver — Martin. — Delmar  L.  Weaver,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Susan  E. 
Martin,  Pequea,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Jan.  14,  1978. 


births 

Children  are  an  heritage  nf  the  Lord'  ( Ps  127  3) 

Andrix,  Thomas  and  Nancy  (Jones),  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
Thomas,  Dec.  30,  1977. 

Beck,  Vern  and  Mary  Lou  (Stuckey),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Terry  J.,  Jan.  10,  1978. 

Bender,  Jim  and  Beatrice  (Erb),  Ailsa  Craig, 
Ont.,  first  daughter,  Katrina  Marie,  Oct.  4,  1977. 

Detrow,  Rmph  and  Kathryn  (Basinger),  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Ralph,  Nov.  14,  1977. 

Erb,  Jim  and  Marianne  (Schmidt),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  a son,  David  James,  Dec.  29, 

1977. 

Erb,  Paul  Frederick  and  lean  (Moyer),  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  first  child,  a son,  Erik 
Frederick,  Nov.  11,  1977. 

Fly,  J.  Mark  and  Ruth  Ann  (Ziegler),  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  first  child,  a son,  Jamie  Mark,  Dec.  25,  1977. 

Hershberger,  Steve  and  Lavonne  (Schrock), 
Aurora,  Ohio,  first  child,  a son,  Randall  Ray,  Jan. 

II,  1978. 

Hoover,  James  and  Debbie  (Hunsburger), 
Madison,  N.J.,  first  child,  a son,  Christopher 
James,  Dec.  24,  1977. 

Hornstein,  Michael  and  Gwen  (Miller),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  first  child,  a son,  Nicholas  Ray,  Dec. 
22, 1977. 

Hurst,  Paul  and  Louetta  (Weaver),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Troy  Dean,  Jan.  13, 

1978. 

Jantzi,  Wayne  and  Phyllis  (Lichty),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  a son,  Jason  Wayne,  Dec.  26, 
1977. 

Kornhaus,  Harold  L.  and  Kathryn  Joyce 
(Hertzler),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  a son,  Craig 
Allen,  Jan.  9,  1978. 

Loerchner,  Wolfgang  and  Dianne  (Zeher), 
Bayfield,  Ont.,  a son,  David  Thomas,  Dec.  31, 
1977. 

Martin,  Mahlon  and  Pearl  Ann  (Erb),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Tracey  Lee, 
Jan.  12,  1978. 

Maust,  Wendell  and  Lois  (Martin),  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Donovan  Todd, 
Jan.  9,  1978. 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Charlene  (Moser),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Aaron  Andrew,  Sept. 
10,  1977. 

Mulder,  David  and  Vickie  (Toelke),  Freeport, 

III. ,  third  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel  Lee,  Dec.  27, 
1977. 

Powell,  Lester  and  Shirley,  ,Amboy,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter.  Dawn  Ann,  Dec.  2, 

1977. 

Roth,  Mark  and  Donna  (Marner),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  second  child,  second  daughter,  Jan.  16, 

1978. 

Schwartzentruber,  James  and  Judy  (Bender), 


February  7, 1978 
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Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  An- 
gela Michelle,  Jan.  13,  1978. 

Seitz,  Blair  and  Ruth  (Hoover),  Halifax.  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Renee  Ruth,  Dec.  4,  1977. 

Trissel,  John  and  Bernell  (Switzer),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  first  child,  a son,  Chase  Raymond,  Jan. 
11,  1978. 

Troyer,  David  and  Lynn  (Donnell),  Corry,  Pa., 
first  child,  a son,  Aaron  David,  Dec.  22,  1977. 

Troyer,  Virgil  and  Kathy  (Schrock),  Lansing, 
Mich.,  a son,  Steven  Gregory,  Jan.  7,  1978. 

Watterman,  David  and  Norma  (Shenk),  Eu- 
clid, Ohio,  first  child,  a son,  Jonathan  David,  Nov. 
11,  1977. 

Wenger,  Nelson  and  Phyllis  (Wenger),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  third  son,  Terry  Lamar,  Dec. 
18,  1977. 


obituaries 

" l^lcssfcl  art-  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Ijird  ' {Rev,  14  13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  ol  the  Men- 
noiiite  (lliiirch  Please  ilo  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Albrecht,  Herbert  (Harvey),  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lydia  (Erb)  Albrecht,  was  born  on  Mar.  25,  1904; 
died  of  cancer  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  Dec.  17,  1977; 
aged  73  y.  On  June  29,  1932,  he  married  Viola 
lutzi,  who  died  on  Dec.  6,  1971.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  (Elmer),  3 sisters  (Adeline — Mrs.  Joel 
Stere,  Katie — Mrs.  Josiah  Roth,  and  Lucincfa — 
Mrs.  Irvin  Stere).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Douglas).  He  was  a member  of  Tavistock 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin; 
interment  in  East  Zorra  16th  Line  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  John  K.,  was  born  at  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Jan.  9,  1884;  died  at  his  home  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Jan.  12,  1978;  aged  94  y.  In  1905,  he  married 
Fannie  Yoder,  who  died  in  1974.  He  became  an 
Amish  minister  when  he  was  23  years  and  a 
bishop  when  he  was  26  years.  In  1915,  he  left  the 
Amish  Church  and  established  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church  in  western  New  York.  Surviv- 
ing are  5 sons  (Chris,  Eli,  Clarence,  Amos,  and 
John,  Jr.),  4 daughters  (Martha  Jantzi,  Edna 
Schlabach,  Frances  Greaser,  and  Rosa  Yoder),  41 
grandchildren,  70  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Levi).  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Alden  Mennonite 
Church,  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Titus  Kauffman  and 
Richard  Bender;  interment  in  Union  Cemetery. 

Good,  Martha,  daughter  of  Jonathon  and 
Emma  (Rudy)  Martin,  was  born  on  Mar.  5,  1892; 
died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  8, 
1978;  aged  85  y.  She  married  Amos  C.  Good,  who 
died  in  Oct.  1972.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Edward 
and  Walter),  4 daughters  (Elma — Mrs.  Gladwin 
Bender,  Nina — Mrs.  Oren  Gimbel,  Martha  Good, 
and  Pearl  Good),  14  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Irvin  and  Urias),  2 
sisters  (Hannah — Mrs.  Irvin  Lichty,  Barbara — 
Mrs.  Moses  Roth),  and  one  stepbrother  (Melvin 
Hunsperger).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Vernon),  one  daughter  (Mary),  one  grand- 
child, 6 brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  Nith  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in 
charge  of  Amzie  Brubacher;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Herr,  John  H.,  Jr.,  son  of  John  R.  and  Mary 
Emma  (Huber)  Herr,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  July  17,  1897;  died  unexpectedly  at  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Oct.  29, 
1918,  he  married  Elizabeth  R.  Hess,  who  died  on 
May  27,  1940.  In  June  1947,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Reinhard,  who  survives.  On  Mar.  12,  1931,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  to  serve  Mechanic  Grove  and 
New  Providence  congregations.  Surviving  in  ad- 
dition to  his  wife  are  6 children  (Paul,  Betty — 
Mrs.  John  Peifer,  Mark,  Alma — Mrs.  Willis  Groff, 
Glenn,  and  Merle).  He  was  a member  of  Mechan- 
ic Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  1,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Myer,  Harry  Brenneman,  Ellis  Kreider,  and 


Clayton  Keener;  interment  in  New  Providence 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Esther  H.,  daughter  of  Abram  S.  and 
Gertrude  (Gehr)  Horst,  was  born  in  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  July  31,  1916;  died  of  a heart  atta^  at 
the  Washington  Co.  Hospital,  Jan.  8,  1978;  aged 
61  y.  On  Mar.  6,  1945,  she  married  John  Peachey, 
who  died  on  Sept.  19,  1967.  On  Dec.  21,  1974,  she 
married  Benjamin  Horst,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Blaine  Peachey),  12  step- 
children (Mary  Martin,  Christian  C.,  Martin  L. 
and  Joseph  S.  Peachey,  Sarah — Mrs.  Charles 
Martin,  Mary  — Mrs.  Stanley  Horst,  Nevin, 
Lauren  B.,  Maurice  L.,  David  A.,  Glenn  R.,  and 
Lowell  W.  Horst),  53  stepgrandchildren,  35  step- 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Preston  G.,  Clar- 
ence A.,  and  Karl  E.,  and  4 sisters  (Leona  Horst, 
Virginia — Mrs.  Lloyd  Martin,  Kathryn — Mrs. 
Harry  Christ,  and  Beulah  Horst).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Martha  Ann), 
and  2 sisters  (Genevieve — Mrs.  John  Kurtz,  and 
Hilda — Mrs.  Henry  Hunsberger).  She  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Mar- 
tin, Abram  Baer,  Adam  Martin,  and  Richard 
Oberholzer;  interment  in  Clear  Spring  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Keturah  L.,  daughter  of  Samuel  T.  and 
Annie  (Stayrook)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  May  12,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  Mar.  13,  1948,  she 
married  Jonathan  Kurtz,  who  died  on  Aug.  26, 
1964.  Surviving  are  one  stepdaughter  (Lela — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Kauffman),  2 stepgrandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Katie — Mrs.  David  Yoder).  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Locust  Grove  Church, 
Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Erie  Renno  and  Gerald 
Peachey;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Landis,  Mary  G.,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Marietta  (Godshall)  Hagey,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1908;  died  very  sud- 
denly at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1978;  aged  69  y.  In  Sept.,  1927,  she  mar- 
ried Marvin  K.  Landis,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Joan — Mrs.  Brian  Alderfer), 
2 sons  (Merrill  H.  and  Glenn  H. ),  6 grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Bergey,  Mrs.  Verna 
Nice),  and  3 stepsisters  (Mrs.  Verna  Alderfer,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Souder,  and  Mrs.  Stella  Landis).  She 
was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  17,  in 
church  cemetery. 

Lark,  James  H.,  son  of  James  and  Lela  Lark, 
was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  4,  1888;  died  at 
Veterans  West  Side  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan. 

10,  1978;  aged  89  y.  In  1918,  he  married  Rowena 

, who  preceded  him  in  death.  On  Feb.  18, 

1945,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Chicago,  which  he  founded.  He 
became  the  first  black  bishop  ordained  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  He  was  active  in  church  ex- 
tension work  in  Saginaw,  Mich. ; Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allensworth,  Calif.; 
and  Wichita,  Kan.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(James  H.,  Juanita  Jewel  Bell,  Essie  Jean  Lyons, 
Rowena  Winters  Love,  Emma  Waters,  and  Alex- 
ander), and  a host  of  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. LeRoy  Bechler  officiated  at  the 
memorial  services  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  14,  and  at  the  St.  Rest  Baptist 
Church,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Jan.  17;  interment  at 
Fresno  Memorial. 

Mann,  Cleo  Aaron,  son  of  Tobias  and  Saloma 
(Eckhart)  Mann,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May 

11,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack,  Jan.  13,  1978; 
aged  77  y.  On  Aug.  28,  1924,  he  was  married  to 
Nellie  Marie  Miller,  who  survives.  In  1936,  Cleo 
and  Nellie  helped  to  begin  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  he  was  or- 
dained a deacon  in  1949.  In  1953,  he  was  licensed 
to  the  ministry  to  serve  as  pastor  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  the  men  in  I-W  service  and  the  medical 
students  and  their  families.  This  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  and  his  ordina- 


tion to  the  ministry  in  1956.  Since  retirement  in 
1966,  he  served  interim  pastoral  assignments 
at  Eugene  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church,  Nampa 
(Idaho)  Mennonite  Church,  and  Portland  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church.  Surviving,  in  addition  to  his 
wife,  are  one  daughter  (Dorothy — Mrs.  J.  Alton 
Horst),  one  son  (David),  8 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (W.  Earl  and  William),  and  3 sisters 
(Lela  Mann,  Helen  Patrick,  and  Mary  Mann). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Russell 
Krabill  and  Simon  Gingerich;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  John  Henry,  son  of  Monroe  and  Anna 
(Garber)  Miller,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  April 
19,  1911;  died  at  Chippenham  Hospital,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  of  a stroke,  Jan.  7,  1978;  aged  66  y.  On 
Jan.  6,  1934,  he  married  Catherine  Kramer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Harold  Ritchie  and  Donna  S.  Miller),  2 sons 
(Harold  M.  and  John  R.),  3 foster  daughters  (Mrs. 
Philip  Detweiler,  Delores,  and  Ida  Phillips),  3 
foster  sons  (Frank  Newcomb,  David  Jordan,  and 
Michael  Irby),  3 grandchildren,  5 foster  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Ruth  Kauffman,  Esther — Mrs. 
William  Miller),  one  brother  (Vernon),  and  one 
stepsister  (Cleone — Mrs.  Era  Stutzman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Morning  View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lindale  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Dwight  Heat- 
wole,  Ernest  Gehman  and  Ralph  Ziegler;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Russell  A.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Jenny 
Schrock,  was  born  near  Topeka,  Ind.,  Sept.  11, 
1896;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Dec.  22,  1977;  aged  81  y.  On  Sept.  12,  1914, 
he  married  Ida  Pearl  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  and  Vernon  M.),  9 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Leonard).  He 
was  a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
26,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman;  interment  in 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Joseph  E.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mi- 
nerva (Selzer)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Mantua, 
Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1915;  died  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  28,  1977;  aged  62  y.  On  June  30,  1940,  he 
married  Cora  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children,  3 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  Rawlinsville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
David  Thomas,  Harold  Hess,  and  Ralph  Shank; 
interment  in  Rawlinsville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Unzicker,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  and 
Anna  (Oyer)  Unzicker,  was  born  at  Fisher,  111., 
Jan.  24,  1919;  died  of  cancer  at  Edgewater  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  13,  1978;  aged  59  v.  Sur- 
viving are  3 brothers  (Ervin,  Alvin  J.,  and  Ellis) 
and  2 sisters  (Esther  Unzicker  and  Clara — Mrs. 
Elmer  Springer).  She  was  a member  of  East  Bend 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Ian.  17,  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Nachtigall 
and  Clyde  Ingold;  interment  in  East  Bend  Me- 
morial Gardens,  Fisher,  111. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Florence  M. 
Schrock  in  the  Jan.  24,  1978,  issue,  the  maiden 
name  was  given  as  Schrock.  It  should  have  been 
Yordy,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Carrie  Yordy. 


P.  120  by  Steve  Goossen;  pp,  120  (middle)  and  122  (top)  by  Jim 
Bishop. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Annual  All  Unit  Meetings,  Phoenix, 
Ariz,.  Feb,  10,  11,  1978. 

Christian  Leadership  Week,  at  Hesston  College,  Feb.  13-17. 
Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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U.S.  is  major  arms  supplier 
of  dictatorships’  police  forces 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a major 
arms  supplier  to  police  forces  of  foreign 
dictatorships,  according  to  a study  done  by  a 
researcher  for  the  private  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  “Rather  than 
standing  in  detached  judgment  over  the 
spread  of  repression  abroad,  as  Carter’s 
human  rights  rhetoric  suggests,  the  United 
States  stands  at  the  supply  end  of  a pipeline 
of  repression  technology  that  extends  to 
many  of  the  world’s  authoritarian  govern- 
ments, ” charges  Michael  T.  Klare,  director 
of  the  Institute’s  Project  on  Militarism  and 
Disarmament.  He  looked  into  aid  to  police 
in  10  countries  which,  he  said,  are  “con- 
spicuous human  rights  violators  ” — Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Iran, 
Ethiopia,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  South  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines.  Since  1973,  he  said,  the 
10  countries  received  $15.6  million  in  police 
hardware  and  $4.3  million  in  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid,  spent  $18.2  billion  on 
U.S.  arms,  sent  over  12,000  top  officers  for 
military  training  in  the  U.S.  and  at  the 
Panama  Canal. 


Conservative  Christians  surveyed 
uphold  Bryant  stand  on  gay  rights 

A national  survey  of  1.6  million  “con- 
servative Christians  ” in  30  denominations 
has  found  that  93.5  percent  support  Anita 
Bryant’s  stand  against  “gay  rights  ” bills.  In 
answer  to  that  question  the  respondents, 
who  included  about  250,000  “conservative 
Catholics,  ” showed  overwhelming  support 
for  Miss  Bryant’s  stand.  Only  4 percent  op- 
posed her  position,  and  2.5  percent  said  they 
were  undecided. 


TV  distorts  weapons’  harmfulness, 
study  sponsored  by  mayors  claims 

A new  study  of  television  violence  has 
found  that  while  deadly  weapons,  mainly 
guns  and  knives,  continue  to  appear  with 
great  frequency  in  prime  time  action-adven- 
ture shows,  their  use  in  the  shows  is  “un- 
comfortably antiseptic.  ” John  J.  Gunther, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  sponsored  the  study,  said 
that  because  there  is  little  blood-letting  or 
suffering  to  accompany  a weapon’s  use, 
“the  severity  of  the  results  of  the  weapon  is 
ignored.’’  The  study  found  that  in  73  hours 
of  prime-time  action  programs,  monitored 
from  last  March  to  August,  deadly  weapons 
appeared  648  times,  or  an  average  of  about 


nine  an  hour.  “The  presence  of  so  many 
weapons  leading  to  so  few  injuries  creates  a 
gap  that  suggests  that  firearms  are  less 
harmful  than  they  actually  are,  ” Mr.  Gun- 
ther commented. 


The  theme  of  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson: 
teaching  versus  imprisonment 

“It  costs  less  to  educate  people  and  find  a 
place  for  them  than  it  does  to  incarcerate 
them  and  alienate,  them,’’  says  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  civil  rights  leader.  Mr.  Jackson, 
head  of  the  Chicago-based  People  United  to 
Save  Humanity  (PUSH),  was  interviewed 
here  by  CBS-TV  News  as  he  took  part  in  a 
project  in  the  city’s  schools.  He  said  that  in 
his  state,  Illinois,  it  would  cost  $20,000  to 
send  a young  person  to  college  for  four 
years.  In  the  same  period  of  time  it  costs  the 
state  $52,000  to  support  one  prisoner  in  a 
penitentiary. 

New  El  Salvador  law  bars 
any  criticism  of  government 

A new  law  enacted  by  the  government  of 
Gen.  Carlos  Humberto  Romero,  ostensibly 
aimed  at  stopping  “terrorist  events”  in  El 
Salvador,  in  effect  prohibits  any  criticism  of 
the  government  and  has  already  resulted  in 
the  closing  down  of  a radio  station  operated 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  According  to 
the  law,  Salvadoreans,  including  religious 
groups  or  individuals,  who  attack  “the  social 
order,  the  established  juridical  or  political 
organization,  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
nation,  the  monetary  or  economic  system  ” 
will  be  prosecuted.  Violations  can  bring 
prison  terms  ranging  from  one  to  nine  years. 
Some  observers  claim  that  some  parts  of  the 
law  are  aimed  directly  at  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  bishops  have  for  the  past 
year  been  denouncing  injustices  of  the 
military  regime  of  Gen.  Romero. 

Lutheran  College  suspends  14 
for  violations  of  its  rules 

Fourteen  students  at  Golden  Valley  Lu- 
theran College  in  Minneapolis  have  been 
asked  not  to  return  to  the  college  for  the 
winter  quarter.  Bernt  Opsal,  president,  said 
the  dismissals  were  related  to  violations  of 
college  regulations  prohibiting  possession 
and  use  of  alcohol,  marijuana,  and  other 
drugs  on  the  campus  and  rules  governing 
dormitory  visitation.  In  a letter  to  parents  of 
students  at  the  college.  Pastor  Opsal  wrote: 
“A  college  which  centers  its  philosophy  and 
atmosphere  on  Christian  principles  must 
maintain  its  standards  of  conduct  regardless 
of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  enrollment 
or  finances  of  the  college.  To  do  otherwise 
would  seriously  impair  the  purpose  for 
which  the  college  exists.  ...”  Pastor  Opsal 
said  the  college  was  willing  to  help  any  of  its 
students  who  may  have  become  addicted  to 
alcohol  and  other  drugs. 


Third  World  theologians  express 
optimism  on  Africa’s  future 

A Pan-African  Conference  of  Third  World 
Theologians — Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox, 
and  Protestant — has  expressed  optimism 
about  the  future  of  Africa.  “Our  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Liberator,”  said  the  conference 
in  a final  statement,  "convinces  us  that 
there  is  a noble  future  for  our  countries,  if 
the  processes  of  nation-building  are  geared 
to  providing  the  urgent  needs  of  all  instead 
of  the  privileges  of  a few.  We  are  confident 
that  the  creative  vitality  of  our  own  tradi- 
tional religions  and  cultures  can  provide  the 
inspiration  for  a free  and  just  form  of  com- 
munity organization  and  national  develop- 
ment.” At  the  same  time,  the  90  par- 
ticipants, 60  of  whom  represented  21  Af- 
rican countries,  condemned  “colonialism  ” 
and  “racism  ” in  Southern  Africa.  The 
conference  met  in  Accra  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ecumenical  Dialogue  of  Third 
World  Theologians,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania,  in 
August  1976. 

Comeback  of  Wilbur  Mills  is  sparked 
by  meetings  of  alcoholics  anonymous 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  once  powerful  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee whose  career  was  toppled  by  al- 
coholism, has  regained  control  and  is  plan- 
ning a new  life  at  58.  He  has  not  had  a drink 
in  three  years  and  will  soon  become  a six- 
figure  corporate  tax  consultant  for  Shea, 
Gould,  Climenko,  & Casey,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post  report.  The  new  job  will 
not  keep  Mr.  Mills  from  his  three-times-a- 
week  luncheon  meetings  with  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  a now  important  part  of  his 
sober  life.  His  wife,  Polly,  is  also  a recover- 
ing alcoholic.  She  has  been  sober  since  1973, 
the  Post  said.  Mr.  Mills’  public  downfall 
came  in  1974  with  a series  of  bizarre  and 
highly  publicized  incidents  involving  a 
drunken  Mr.  Mills  cavorting  with  an  Ar- 
gentine stripteaser. 


Race  of  victim  held  key 
to  death  sentences 

Some  recent  studies  on  executions  in  the 
U.S.  reveal  that  while  there  are  now  more 
whites  than  blacks  on  “death  row,  ” assess- 
ment of  the  death  penalty  depends  on  the 
race  of  the  victim.  Convicted  killers  of 
whites  are  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  than  killers  of  blacks,  according  to 
preliminary  findings  of  a study  conducted 
by  the  Center  for  Applied  Social  Research  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston.  “It  ap- 
pears that  a new  form  of  discrimination  has 
emerged — not  in  who  did  the  killing,  but 
who  got  killed,  ” said  William  Bowers,  head 
of  the  study  and  director  of  the  research 
center. 
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The  law  of  the  lunch 


A writer  on  the  use  of  energy  some  time  ago  made  the 
point  that  all  wasted  energy  must  be  paid  by  someone.  There 
is  no  free  lunch.  I believe  it  is  a sound  principle.  It  is  stated 
another  way  in  Galatians  6:7,  “Whatever  a man  sows,  that  he 
will  also  reap.” 

The  law  of  the  lunch  affects  a minority  group  like  the 
Mennonite  Church.  No  person  or  group  can  be  in  complete 
control  of  destiny.  What  we  become  is  in  part  a result  of  the 
opportunities  that  open  to  us.  But  the  use  we  make  of  these 
opportunities  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  lunch.  If  we  use 
religious  freedom  to  live  and  proclaim  the  gospel,  one  kind  of 
result  will  follow.  If  we  do  not,  other  things  will  happen. 

Some  who  have  not  thought  much  about  it  wonder  why  a 
church  should  try  to  educate  its  own  young  people.  The 
government  provides  education  on  all  levels  from 
kindergarten  to  university.  Isn’t  it  cheaper  to  let  the 
government  educate  our  children? 

The  answer  is  “There  is  no  free  lunch.”  In  fact,  what  the 
government  does  often  seems  to  be  more  expensive  than 
what  private  citizens  do.  So  although  the  tuition  may  be  less, 
the  cost  to  society  of  educating  the  young  is  probably  more  in 
a state  system  than  for  private  efforts.  And  the  education 
sponsored  by  the  state  will  always  have  a state’s  bias. 

Does  it  do  any  good  to  have  our  own  schools,  some  wonder, 
when  they  cost  us  all  this  money  which  could  instead  be  put 
into  motor  cars  and  motor  boats?  Show  us  evidence  that  these 
schools  do  some  good. 

It  seems  a fair  challenge.  In  fact,  more  than  six  years  ago  a 
philosophy  of  Mennonite  education  report  called  for 
evaluation  to  measure  the  results  of  Mennonite  education 
efforts.  “Though  expensive,  difficult,  and  sometimes  tedious, 
evaluation  is  imperative  as  a way  of  checking  on  the 
assumptions  and  biases  which  educators  bring  to  their  work” 
{Mennonite  Education:  Why  and  How,  Herald  Press,  1971, 
p.  44). 

Since  that  time  a number  of  studies  have  tried  to  do  this. 
The  answers  are  not  clear  cut.  Donald  B.  Kraybill  has 
summarized  the  results  of  five  surveys  in  Mennonite 
Education:  Issues,  Facts,  and  Changes  (Herald  Press,  1978). 
Nothing  really  dramatic  turned  up,  although  some  things 
were  found.  As  Kraybill  says,  “In  summary,  two  studies 


found  some  evidence  that  Mennonite  schooling  increases 
nonconformity.  The  Kauffman  and  Harder  national  study  of 
Mennonite  adults  showed  that  persons  who  had  some 
Mennonite  experience  participated  less  in  accepting  social 
practices  such  as  smoking,  drinking  alcohol,  and  dancing 
than  adults  who  never  attended  Mennonite  schools”  (p.  45). 

Certainly  this  evidence  is  in  a positive  direction,  but  one 
might  wonder  if  we  cannot  show  a little  more  than  this  to 
justify  the  time  and  expense  going  into  the  Mennonite 
educational  program.  So  Kraybill,  a schoolman  himself,  gives 
us  a broader  justification  for  Mennonite  schools  than  what 
can  be  measured  on  questionnaires.  He  points  out  that  in  a 
time  of  rapid  change,  our  schools  become  a key  factor  in 
holding  us  together  as  a people.  I believe  he  is  right. 

Although  I favor  continued  study  of  the  results  of  our 
educational  program  by  all  possible  methods,  I do  not  believe 
we  can  measure  the  full  impact  of  our  schools  through  any 
one  of  them. 

None  of  the  studies  reported  by  Kraybill  was  coneerned 
with  whether  or  not  our  schools  can  teach  the  academic 
disciplines.  We  know  that  we  can  teach  the  three  R’s.  But 
what  about  the  fourth,  religion?  Or  as  we  would  better  say, 
the  faith?  The  transmission  and  updating  of  a living 
tradition,  going  back  to  Jesus  and  beyond? 

The  evidence  is  that  this  is  fostered  not  only  by  schools,  but 
that  families  and  congregations  get  involved  in  it  too.  The 
further  evidence  is  that  having  our  own  schools  aids  and 
abets  this  process.  With  them  we  do  better  than  without 
them  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  society  is  no  greater.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  likely  less.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  free  lunch,  we 
might  as  well  serve  our  own  educational  meals  with  our  own 
menu  and  cooks  paid  for  by  ourselves. 

People  who  are  willing  to  work  together  and  sacrifice  to 
support  their  own  educational  programs  because  they  believe 
in  what  they  want  to  tell  their  young  people  are  making  a 
statement.  It  is  a statement  of  faith  and  reality.  It  suggests 
that  they  know  who  they  are  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  their 
own  programs  because  they  realize  that  what  they  are 
unwilling  to  do,  no  one  else  will  do  for  them.  And  anyhow, 
nothing  is  free.  Either  it  is  paid  for  directly  — or  indirectly 
through  taxes.  There  is  no  free  lunch. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Revisiting  Camp  Funston 


by  Henry  A.  Fast 

I revisited  Camp  Funston  after  almost  sixty  years. 

My  first  visit  to  Camp  Funston  came  during  World  War  I. 
My  draft  board  ordered  me  to  report  for  induction  to  this 
large  military  training  camp  in  Kansas  on  May  23,  1918.  I 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Whitewater,  Kansas,  at 
the  time,  but  my  order  required  me  to  report  to  camp  a week 
before  the  close  of  school. 

I was  a conscientious  objector  when  war  broke  out.  My 
parents,  like  other  Mennonite  immigrants,  had  left  Russia  in 
the  1870s  to  escape  compulsory  military  training.  But  1 had 
also,  on  my  own  initiative,  developed  the  personal  conviction 
that  war  and  military  training  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  when  the  actual  order  came 
to  report  to  camp  for  military  training,  I had  to  struggle 
through  to  some  certainty  how  I might  handle  my  concerns 
of  conscience  when  I arrived  in  camp  and  was  confronted 
with  the  order  to  accept  the  gun  and  train  for  combat  duty. 

With  deep  concern,  my  college  friends  (also  conscientious 
objectors)  and  I discussed  this  question  as  we  rode  the  train  to 
camp.  Our  ideas  differed,  but  we  agreed  that  conscience  is  a 
highly  personal  matter,  so  we  had  better  let  each  person 
follow  his  own  inner  leading  as  best  he  could.  I felt  I would 
rather  state  my  concern  at  the  start  and  then  face  the  conse- 
quences. 

When  I registered  at  the  reporting  desk  and  had  answered 
the  routine  questions,  1 told  the  sergeant  in  charge  I was  a 
conscientious  objector  and  would  like  to  be  assigned  to  base 
hospital  service. 

The  minute  he  heard  the  reference  to  “CO,  ” he  blasted 
out  an  angry  ‘ ‘ D CO! 

His  blast  was  so  loud  and  clear  that  every  person  in  that 
large  waiting  room  must  have  been  jolted  wide  awake  to  see 
who  this  “d CO”  was  and  what  he  looked  like.  He,  pre- 

sumably, was  too  cowardly  to  fight  for  his  country. 


Henry  A.  Fast 

This  was  my  introduction  to  Camp  Funston  and  to  the 
kind  of  acceptance  I,  like  other  conscientious  objectors,  could 
expect  to  receive  in  my  work  and  relations  in  camp.  Many  un- 
pleasant methods  were  used  to  force  conscientious  objectors 
into  line  and  to  break  down  their  morale  or  to  test  the  reality 
and  the  meaning  of  their  “conscientious  objections.”  These 
experiences  of  testing  and  of  later  service  in  camp  represent  a 
critical,  but  also  a maturing,  period  in  my  life. 

I must  confess,  however,  that  for  many  years  I never  felt  a 
special  urge  to  revisit  the  old  Camp  Funston.  But  a challeng- 
ing invitation  came  to  me  this  spring  through  a pastor-friend, 
Walter  Neufeld,  who  inquired  whether  I would  accompany  a 
busload  of  about  forty  teenagers  to  Camp  Funston  to  share 
with  them  and  their  youth  sponsors  some  of  my  experiences 
as  a conscientious  objector  in  camp. 

To  make  a study  vivid.  Catechism  classes  in  two  or  three 
churches  in  the  Moundridge,  Kansas,  area  had  been  discuss- 
ing the  Christian  peace  witness  and  the  historic  Mennonite 
position  on  war  and  military  training.  They  wondered 
whether  a visit  to  Camp  Funston,  where  many  conscientious 
objectors  ifi  World  War  I had  taken  their  stand  and  had  wit- 
nessed to  their  faith  in  Jesus’  way  of  peace,  might  help  their 
study  more  vivid. 

I was  glad  to  accept  this  opportunity.  But  I was  also  glad 
that  Ernest  Bachman  of  Newton,  also  a Funston  con- 


scientious  objector,  and  James  Juhnke  from  Bethel  College, 
who  has  published  a study  on  the  experiences  of  Mennonites 
during  World  War  I,  were  also  invited  to  accompany  the 
group  and  share  out  of  their  experiences  and  insights. 

Our  Sunday  together  on  April  17  was  exciting  to  all  of  us,  I 
believe.  Recalling  some  experiences  of  those  days  and  how 
they  were  handled  by  the  military  and  by  conscientious 
objectors  helped  make  clear  what  the  issues  were  and  how 
conscientious  objectors  were  trying  to  be  true  to  their  wit- 
ness. 

Looking  back  on  those  days  from  the  perspective  of  almost 
sixty  years,  I know  we  had  some  problems  that  confused  and 
worried  us  while  in  camp.  Some  of  the  problems  focused  on 
ourselves.  Some  grew  out  of  our  relations  with  military 
personnel,  military  orders,  and  the  military  way  of  living.  It 
was  not  easy  to  be  a conscientious  objector  in  camp, 
consistent  and  convincing  in  all  our  conduct  and  in  all  our 
manner  of  life. 

What  was  our  motive  in  making  our  claims  of  conscience? 
Was  it  merely  to  keep  our  own  hands  clean  from  bloodshed, 
violence,  and  the  destructions  of  war?  Did  we  want  to  make  a 
proud  show  of  self-righteousness  with  a profession  of  clean 
hands  and  a pure  heart?  Or  were  we  genuinely  and 
consistently  trying  to  witness  against  the  evil  of  warfare  and 
to  the  better  way  represented  in  the  person,  work,  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus? 

Another  problem  was  that  because  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors were  a small  and  unpopular  minority  in  a military  camp 
where  they  lived  intermixed  with  personnel  who  held 
strongly  to  contrary  convictions,  they  unconsciously  felt  the 
pull  to  adjust  to  the  environment.  They  felt  the  pull  to  be 
regarded  as  good  guys,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  being  an 

oddball,  or  a “d CO.  ” It  was  not  always  easy  to  maintain 

one’s  integrity  as  a conscientious  objector  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  maintain  fellowship  with  persons  right  and  left 
with  whom  one  strongly  differed. 

Military  officers  tried  to  induce  conscientious  objectors  to 
renounce  their  conscientious  objection  or  force  them  to  fall 
into  line  in  various  ways.  These  included  ridicule,  intimida- 
tion, discrimination,  physical  or  mental  abuse,  threat,  being 
put  in  the  guardhouse,  and  being  court-martialed.  Occa- 
sionally the  officers  tried  to  “kill  them  with  kindness,  ” under- 
cutting any  reason  for  objecting. 

In  retrospect  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  for  the  military  to  understand  conscientious  objec- 
tors. A volunteer  army  never  had  had  COs.  In  our  con- 
scripted army  no  one  was  asked  whether  he  wanted  to  fight 
or  believed  in  war.  So  now  the  army  had  conscientious  objec- 
tors on  its  hands,  and  it  didn’t  understand  them  or  know  how 
to  deal  with  them.  Was  the  CO’s  claim  merely  a device  to 
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“chicken  out  ”?  If  so,  the  military  might  try  to  shame  him  out 
of  his  cowardice  or  frighten  him  to  rise  above  it.  With  a 
conscientious  objector,  that  method  did  not  work. 

To  draw  a line  somewhere.  Furthermore,  the  officers  had 
trouble  understanding  why  the  conscience  of  one 
conscientious  objector  led  him  to  draw  a line  so  different 
from  that  drawn  by  another.  Sometimes  in  subtle  ways  they 
tried  out  a conscientious  objector  to  see  how  far  his 
conscience  would  let  him  go.  Eventually  the  CO  had  to  draw 
a line  somewhere  and  his  “I  can’t  do  that  ” appeared  ca- 
pricious to  the  officer.  So  the  officer  felt  frustrated  even 
though  he  may  have  tried  to  find  out  what  conscientious  ob- 
jection meant  to  this  man.  I must  admit  that  sometimes  I was 
not  sure  where  my  inner  commitment  might  lead  me  to  draw 
the  line. 

Sometimes  it  worried  us  that  our  CO  testimony  appeared 
negative.  We  always  appeared  to  be  “objecting  ” to  some- 
thing. But  the  alternatives  open  to  conscientious  objectors  in 
World  War  I were  so  restricted  that  this  seemed  the  only  op- 
tion. 

The  firm,  but  highly  motivated,  “no  ” of  the  conscientious 
objectors  in  World  War  I was  heard  all  the  way  to  the  highest 
circles  in  Washington,  D.C.  When  World  War  II  broke  out,  a 
discussion  of  the  CO  question  was  inevitable.  Government 
officials  were  sure  the  CO  problem  had  been  poorly  handled 
in  World  War  I,  and  they  did  not  want  that  to  happen  again. 

Revisiting  Camp  Funston  reminded  me  that  we  always 
need  people  whose  conscience  is  sharp,  sensitive,  and  coura- 
geous enough  not  only  to  say  no  on  strategic  occasions  to  a 
government  or  some  Pentagon,  but  also  to  witness  convinc- 
ingly and  practically  to  the  better  alternative  of  Jesus.  ^ 
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Celebrating  Diwali 

by  Arthur  D.  Meyer 


My  wife,  Jocele,  and  I were  visiting  in  India  last  year  dur- 
ing the  preparation  for  and  celebration  of  the  Hindu  “festival 
of  lights”  called  Diwali  on  November  11.  During  the  week  of 
November  1-6,  while  our  wives  attended  the  All  India  Men- 
nonite  Women’s  Conference,  John  Friesen,  Clifford  Slatter, 
and  I visited  a wide  variety  of  people  and  places  nearby.  At  a 
village  pottery  we  observed  a skilled  craftsman  at  his  potter’s 
wheel.  He  had  made  quantities  of  small  saucer-like  orange 
clay  lamps  for  Diwali.  They  formed  a huge  stack. 

In  Dhamtari,  street  vendors  sprang  up  everywhere  display- 
ing and  selling  these  lamps,  miniature  figures  of  “pujas  ” (the 
goddess  involved  in  the  festival),  firecrackers,  and  other 
trinkets.  A few  days  later  in  Ranchi  we  observed  the  furious 
activity  of  merchandising  these  Diwali  trinkets.  People  began 
to  clean  up,  whitewash,  or  paint  their  shops  and  house  fronts. 

We  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  story  of  the  goddess 
celebrated  during  Diwali,  but  it  had  something  to  do  with 
symbolically  getting  rid  of  evil,  and  starting  a new  fiscal  year 
with  a “clean  slate.  ” It  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  a Hindu 
Christmas  and  New  Year  combination. 

We  were  in  Calcutta  when  the  actual  celebration  reached 
its  feverish  pitch.  Great  numbers  of  enormous  firecrackers 
exploded  all  night  before  November  11  and  several  nights 
thereafter.  Large  and  small  “puja  ” worship  centers  were  set 
up  all  over  the  city.  Mr.  Ghosh,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee driver,  took  us  around  the  night  before  Diwali  to  see 
the  decorations  and  the  “pujas.  ” It  appeared  that  people  liv- 
ing in  each  block  or  area  of  the  city  had  constructed  elaborate 
ceramic  images  of  the  goddess  six  to  thirty  feet  tall  housed  in 
a boxlike  “worship  center”  with  strings  of  electric  lights.  A 
public  address  system  blurted  out  loud  monotonous  lyrics  day 
and  night  to  add  to  Calcutta’s  confused  street  noises.  We 
must  have  seen  over  fifty  of  these  centers  as  we  traveled  that 
night  and  on  a city  tram  tour  several  days  later. 
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Our  driver  commented  that  in  past  years  the  government 
had  set  limits  on  the  number  and  extent  of  “pujas.  ’ The  new 
government  has  not,  thus  the  large  increase.  The  “puja  ” 
builders,  he  said,  simply  tapped  existing  city  power  lines  ob- 
taining free  electricity!  He  was  unhappy  about  the  waste  of 
this  valuable  resource  especially  since  Calcutta  power  was 
scarce  and  erratic  for  essential  purposes.  He  could  not  even 
afford  electricity  in  his  own  home.  Mr.  Ghosh  as  a Christian 
also  lamented  that  local  “puja  planners  ” contacted  everyone 
in  the  community  to  donate  money  to  construct  these  sinister 
looking  worship  centers.  You  were  forced  to  contribute  even 
though  not  Hindu,  or  you  could  expect  reprisals. 

After  the  festival  day,  the  group  responsible  for  each  puja 
held  a special  ritual,  placed  the  idol  on  a vehicle  (usually  a 
large  truck),  formed  a boisterous  parade  with  a picturesque 
and  makeshift  band,  and  proceeded  down  the  middle  of  the 
main  streets  in  more  or  less  disarray.  Ultimately  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Ganges  where  the  elaborate  (in  time  and 
expense)  image  was  thrown  into  the  river,  destroyed  forever. 

As  Jocele  and  I reflected  on  these  incredible  celebrations, 
we  were  moved  and  grieved  by  the  enormous  waste  of 
resources  caused  by  Diwali  in  a poverty-stricken  city  and  by 
the  foolishness  of  the  whole  spectacle.  However,  wc  were  also 
reminded  of  our  own  “Christian  American”  celebration  of 
Christmas.  Have  we  not  taken  the  same  pagan  pathway  that 
we  have  just  described?  Maybe  we  re  further  down  the  road. 
Some  of  us  begin  our  Christmas  celebration  preparations 
thirty  or  more  days  before  the  actual  day.  We  waste 
enormous  amounts  of  natural  resources  with  our  “decora- 
tions. ” We  also  construct  useless  “pujas”  including  images  of 
Santa,  elves,  and  reindeer.  We  buy  many  useless,  un- 
necessary gifts  that  often  are  “thrown  into  the  Ganges.  ” We 
waste  hours  in  Christmas  shopping  confusion,  and  we  have 
elaborate  Santa-shopping-center  arrivals  and  pre-Christmas 
parades. 

The  consternation  caused  by  our  first  observation  of  the  In- 
dian Diwali  gradually  has  given  way  to  the  sad  realization 
that  many  of  us  in  America  also  celebrate  Diwali. 
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Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  influence  (1) 


Thomas  Aquinas^  who 
defended  belief  in  God 

by  Marlin  Jeschke 


The  name  of  Thomas  Aquinas  may  not  mean  much  to  most 
readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  but  whether  we  realize  it  or 
not,  we  are  still  affected  by  his  ideas  and  can  find  in  him  both 
an  example  and  a warning. 

Thomas  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Aquin,  Italy,  in 
1225.  As  youngest  son  of  the  family,  he  was  put  at  age  five 
into  a school  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
near  his  home  where  his  uncle  was  abbot.  According  to 
family  plans  he  was  eventually  to  succeed  his  uncle  as  head  of 
the  monastery. 

Like  young  people  today  who  get  independent  ideas  in 
school  aiid  go  off  into  new  religious  movements  to  the 
consternation  of  their  parents,  Thomas  as  a teenager  de- 
termined to  join  the  new  Dominican  teaching  order.  His 
family  tried  to  dissuade  him,  going  to  the  point  of  kidnapping 
him  and  trying  to  “deprogram”  him — detaing  him  for  a year 
or  so  in  a family  castle.  A legend  has  it  that  they  even  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a prostitute  to  break  his  determination. 

They  failed.  Thomas  escaped  to  Paris  and  resumed  his 
studies  there  and  later  at  Cologne,  finding  himself  in- 
troduced to  the  new  wave  of  ideas  hitting  European  uni- 
versities. 

From  the  Dark  Ages.  At  the  time  of  Thomas,  we  must  re- 
member Europe  was  just  emerging  from  the  Dark.  Ages.  As 
people  looked  about  them  at  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  the 
triumphal  arch,  and  the  aqueducts,  and  as  they  looked  into 
the  books  of  ancient  medicine,  they  realized  that  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  possessed  an  intellectual  power  they  had  lost. 
They  therefore  set  themselves  to  recover  that  intellectual 
heritage  in  order  to  use  its  resources  for  rebuilding  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  The  flowering  of  Muslim-Jewish  culture  in 
Spain  demonstrated  the  dynamic  potential  of  such  a recovery 
of  ancient  Greek  science.  Hence  the  powerful  appeal  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  classic  authorities  and  to  recapture  that  heritage. 
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The  recovery  of  ancient  scienee  had,  however,  real  perils  as 
well  as  promises.  The  ancient  learning  and  the  civilization  it 
had  produced  had  been  pagan.  Christianity  had  superseded 
that  pagan  era.  Thomas  and  his  contemporaries  now  faced 
the  question,  “How  should  Christianity  relate  to  the  ancient 
intelleetual  heritage  now  demonstrating  its  renewed  power  in 
Spanish  Muslim  culture?” 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  Thomas  that  there  were  clashes 
between  Christianity  and  the  ancient  learning  represented  by 
Aristotle.  At  stake  was  belief  in  God  Himself.  The  Christian 
God  didn’t  seem  necessary  in  Greek  thought  and  in  fact  could 
not  be  found  in  any  honest  reading  of  Aristotle. 

The  options  stood  before  Thomas  clearly.  On  the  one  hand 
the  church  could  simply  condemn  ancient  science,  no  matter 
how  appealing  or  persuasive  it  appeared.  On  the  other  hand 
the  church  could  quite  uncritically  adopt  ancient  science, 
even  if  that  meant  sacrificing  elements  of  the  Christian  heri- 
tage. (This,  it  seemed  to  Thomas,  is  what  many  of  his  fellow 
scholars  were  doing  in  the  first  flush  of  intoxication  with  the 
newly  recovered  Greek  science.)  Or  thinkers  in  the  church 
would  have  to  engage  in  thoroughgoing  critical  discrimina- 
tion in  order  to  determine  what  elements  of  Greek  thought 
were  compatible  with  faith,  and  in  what  way,  and  also  what 
elements  of  Christian  faith  might  need  to  be  reconcep- 
tualized— and  Thomas  recognized  this  as  a necessary  task  in 
the  proeess. 

Thomas  took  the  eourse  of  trying  to  acknowledge  both  the 
truths  of  Greek  science  and  truths  of  theology.  He  main- 
tained that  they  were  for  the  most  part  compatible.  And  that 
is  why  he  is  often  said  to  have  synthesized  the  Greek 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  Christian  doctrine. 

Aristotle  and  Christian  doctrine.  Strictly  speaking 
Thomas  did  not  synthesize  Greek  philosophy  with  Christian 
faith,  certainly  not  in  the  sense  of  making  Greek  philosophy 
and  Christian  faith  say  the  same  thing,  explaining  away  ap- 
parent conflicts.  Thomas  knew  better  than  that.  He  was 
aware  that  Aristotle  had  not  been  a Christian,  and  he  did  not 
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pretend  to  make  him  one. 

This  recognition  of  the  difference  between  Christian 
teaching  and  Aristotle’s  philosophy  is  evident  in  Thomas’  so- 
called  proof  for  the  existence  of  God.  Again,  strictly  speaking 
Thomas  was  not  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  He  was 
showing  Christians  that  their  belief  in  God  was  not  absurd, 
even  if  God  could  not  be  recognized  in  Greek  science.  For 
even  Aristotle  held  that  you  ultimately  had  to  postulate  an 
uncaused  cause  of  all  things.  “And  this,  ” said  Thomas,  “we 
[Christians]  call  God.  ” 

In  this  line  of  reasoning  Thomas  was  resorting  to  an  old 
tried  and  tested  method  of  apologetic  that  you  and  I still  use 
today.  In  answer  to  the  Marxist  challenge  to  Christian 
thought  how  many  Christians  have  not  replied,  “You  claim 
that  through  the  inherent  power  and  purpose  of  the  dialectic 
the  present  evil  period  of  history  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
a revolutionary  judgment  that  will  usher  in  a new  era  of 
peace  and  justice.  We  Christians  call  that  God.  ” 

Today,  as  in  Thomas’  time,  the  church  has  only  three  main 
options  when  confronted  by  a powerful  world-view.  On  the 
one  hand  it  can  simply  condemn,  burn  books,  and  instruct  its 
people  not  to  think.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  turn  its  people 
loose  to  follow  the  latest  intellectual  or  ideological  fad.  Or  the 
church  can  take  on  the  task  of  analyzing,  critiquing,  dis- 
criminating, evaluating — acknowledging  the  respective 
truths  of  science  and  faith  and  relating  them  in  a comprehen- 
sive philosophy  of  life. 

Thomas  recognized  it  long  before  we  did:  The  Christian 
confession  of  one  true  God,  Creator,  and  Redeemer  places 
the  church  in  a powerful  position.  God’s  truth  is  one,  and 
what  science  discovers  of  His  Authorship  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture will  not,  rightly  understood,  conflict  with  what  He  has 
written  in  the  Word  of  revelation.  Moreover,  both  scientific 
and  theological  study  are  needed  for  full,  responsible  service 
of  God. 

Thomas  had  the  confidence  that  God  was  God  of  all  the 
earth,  that  His  truth  could  vindicate  itself,  and  that  Chris- 
tians should  be  on  the  offensive  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
worldly  philosophies.  Thomas  believed  we  should  love  God 
with  all  our  mind  as  well  as  with  our  hearts  and  hands. 

Thomas  Aquinas  therefore  remains  a great  scholar  and 
Christian  teacher,  his  mistakes  notwithstanding.  To  borrow 
the  words  of  Paul,  Thomas  was  trying  in  his  own  way  “to 
bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.’’ 

The  task  is  not  always  simple  and  easy,  and  we  are  not  au- 
tomatically prevented  from  making  some  mistakes.  Thomas 
wasn’t.  He  got  over-enchanted  with  Greek  thought,  with  the 
result  that  he  made  God  too  much  a cosmic  mind  and  lost 
much  of  His  warm  personal  nature  reflected  in  biblical 
thought.  That  is  why  later  Pascal  once  said,  “Not  the  God  of 
the  philosophers,  but  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  ” 

Under  the  influence  of  a powerful  and  persuasive  move- 
ment theologians  and  Christian  philosophers  too  often  go 
overboard  in  accommodating  Christian  doctrine,  embracing 
not  only  the  jargon  of  that  movement  but  its  assumptions  as 
well.  Such  is  the  danger  of  liberation  theology  today. 


'The  importance  of  history.  Thomas’  mistakes  teach  us  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  history,  for  history  shows  us  how 
often  some  thinkers  have  swung  too  far  under  the  pressures  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  requiring  later  thinkers  to  make 
needed  corrections.  A study  of  history  can  help  immunize  us 
against  getting  taken  in  by  the  latest  movement. 

Thomas’  mistakes  also  teach  us  the  importance  of  biblical 
foundations.  The  church  of  Thomas’  day  did  not  have  the 
tools  we  have  for  historical-critical  study.  Thomas  therefore 
failed  to  recognize  some  of  the  basic  conflicts  between  Greek 
science  and  Hebrew-Christian  faith;  he  resolved  some  of 
these  conflicts  just  a little  too  superficially. 

Subsequent  theology  also,  of  course,  saw  the  Greek  science 
of  Aristotle  go  out  of  fashion  and  get  left  behind.  And  when 
that  happened,  those  Christian  thinkers  fared  better  who  had 
declined  to  hitch  their  theology  to  the  scientific  mood  of  the 
day. 

Fundamentalism  today  has  the  same  problem.  It  has  in- 
vested itself  in  Newtonian  science  and  therefore  has  trouble 
in  bringing  faith  into  the  modern  world  now  that  the 
Newtonian  world-view  is  being  suspended. 

Thomas  should  not,  of  course,  be  blamed  for  all  that  has 
been  done  in  his  name.  When  the  Catholic  Church  canonized 
his  philosophy  at  the  First  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  it  be- 
trayed him.  His  own  life  was  dedicated  precisely  to  facing 
new  currents  of  thought  in  his  day,  not  to  enshrining  old 
dogmas.  The  true  followers  of  Thomas  are  therefore  not  those 
who  canonize  his  thought.  They  are  those  who  copy  him 
in  confronting  the  new  intellectual  challenges  facing  the 
church. 

After  a distinguished  career  of  twenty  years  of  teaching 
and  writing  Thomas  died  in  1274  at  the  age  of  49.  The 
Catholic  Church  sainted  him  in  1323.  ^ 


The  cleansing  glance 

(Mark  5:15) 

I loved  the  cleansing  heat  of  noonday  sun 
And  ran  against  the  brush  of  evening  breeze; 
Torrential  rains  among  the  midnight  trees 
Awakened  always  hope  this  storm  was  one 
To  flush  away  the  filth  I felt  within: 

I tore  my  clothes  to  shreds  to  free  my  soul. 

No  chains  or  ropes  could  keep  me  in  control 
Because  they  made  so  plain  my  sense  of  sin. 

Then  stepped  the  Stranger  from  a beaching  boat 
Whose  eyes  encased  my  nakedness  with  love 
And  dreamed  my  heart  with  possibility. 

All  of  the  wholeness  that  seemed  so  remote 
Flooded  my  being  freely  from  above 
And  draped  the  robes  of  value  over  me. 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 


3.  Help!  Help!  Help! 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


During  the  night  Paul  had  a vision  of  a man  of  Macedonia 
standing  and  begging  him,  “Come  over  to  Macedonia  and 
help  us”  (Acts  16:9  NIV). 

Paul  had  ideas  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  on  his  second 
missionary  journey.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  closed  the  doors 
when  he  attempted  to  carry  out  those  plans.  No  doubt  Paul 
was  frustrated  when  he  went  to  sleep  the  night  before  he  had 
that  vision.  In  that  vision  there  came  a clear  call  that  Mace- 
donia needed  his  help  and  he  obediently  accepted  that  as 
God’s  call  for  him. 

At  the  1977  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  was  called  to  the  urgent  needs  of  some  of  the 
urban  congregations.  As  that  need  was  verbalized  it  became 
evident  that  the  Assembly  should  give  it  careful  attention. 
Was  this  a “Macedonian  call”  coming  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  1977?  It  seemed  that  call  was  for  several  kinds  of 
help,  of  which  the  church  is  capable  of  giving. 

“Help!  Urban  congregations  need  more  participation 
with  the  total  church.”  Too  often  the  whole  church  has  not 
been  enough  of  a partner  with  its  urban  congregations. 
Raymond  Jackson,  a pastor  from  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the 
church  needed  to  be  challenged  to  partnership  in  the  urban 
ministry.  George  Stoltzfoos,  pastor  from  Tampa,  felt  that 
ways  should  be  found  to  help  the  church  understand  the  need 
of  the  cities.  If  nonurban  congregations  want  to  do  so,  there 
are  many  helpful  ways  to  work  as  partners  with  the  urban 
congregations.  It  would  be  reassuring  to  urban  congregations 
to  know  that  someone  does  care  about  them  in  their  difficult 
struggles.  Sometimes  that  is  as  important  as  the  actual  help 
that  is  given,  although  that  is  important  too. 

“Help!  More  urban  leaders  are  needed.”  The  urban 
concerns  committee  called  for  furloughs  and  refresher 
courses  for  “burned-out  pastors,  ’ urban  leadership  training 
in  the  congregation  and  the  church  schools,  and  scholarships 
that  enable  the  development  of  more  urban  leaders.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  urban  leaders  are  often  overloaded  with  too  many 
responsibilities  in  a situation  which  is  more  complex  than 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  general  secretary.  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 


what  rural  pastors  usually  face.  The  committee  suggested 
that  “leadership  teams  be  developed  to  oversee  and  facilitate 
local  congregations — these  teams  to  be  a partnership  of 
persons  coming  from  newer  urban  churches  and  older  es- 
tablished churches.” 

This  call  for  help  is  a call  to  persons,  urban  or  rural,  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  urban  mission.  At  the  present  time  some 
doors  are  closing  to  the  overseas  missionary  while  there  are  ' 
many  open  doors  in  the  urban  areas  for  persons  ready  to  com- 
mit their  lives  to  Christ.  Congregations  should  be  laying 
hands  on  people  who  are  hearing  this  call. 

“Help!  More  resources  are  needed.”  As  a church  we  can 
be  thankful  that  we  already  have  congregations  established 
in  urban  areas.  The  witness  and  service  given  by  those  who 
live  there  can  be  much  more  effective  than  that  of  those  who 
travel  there  to  witness  on  Sunday  but  who  live  elsewhere. 

God  has  called  into  these  urban  congregations  many  beauti- 
ful committed  Christians.  But,  as  sincere  and  committed  as  * 
these  Christians  are,  they  often  find  themselves  in  circum-  i 
stances  where  the  needs  are  overwhelming  and  the  resources  ( 
limited.  The  opportunities  to  teach,  to  witness,  and  to  share 
the  good  news  are  often  unmet  for  lack  of  resources  with  i 
which  to  work. 

An  inner-city  adult  Bible  study  class  taught  by  a very  new 
Christian  did  not  have  the  resources  to  purchase  any  Bible 
study  guides  and  was  not  having  a very  profitable  experience. 

A concerned  person  from  another  congregation  gathered  up 
some  leftover  study  guides  and  shared  them  with  this  class. 
Even  though  the  guides  were  outdated,  they  were  used  with 
appreciation  and  helped  to  produce  a better  class  with  more 
growth  for  its  members.  The  church  probably  has  more 
unused  resources  which  could  be  put  to  work  profitably  in 
the  urban  mission.  This  is  a call  for  each  congregation  to 
share  more  of  its  resources  with  its  urban  congregations  so 
that  the  urban  mission  can  be  more  effective. 

The  urban  mission  call  for  help  is  an  urgent  one.  Too  long 
a delay  will  be  costly.  The  call  is  broad  in  its  scope,  appealing 
for  participation  by  the  total  church,  people  for  leadership 
positions,  and  resources  for  enlarged  witness  and  service. 

Was  this  the  “Macedonian  call  ” for  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  1977?  How  will  your  congregation  hear  this  call?  ^ 
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The  Killdeer  Hamilton 


As  one  of  the  few 
denominational  publishers 
still  producing  both  adult 
land  children’s  Action,  why 
I g S is  Action  still  seen  as  an 

j ft.  ^ ^ 

important  part  of  our 
publishing  program? 

- Perhaps  in  no  other  art 
form  can  truth  become  so 
believable  as  in  Action.  You 
can  analyze  and  discuss 
truth  in  nonAction,  but  in 
Qction  you  live  right  along 
v^th  the  characters  and 
discover  what  gives  their 
lives  meaning. 

Good  Christian  Action 
reAects  truth  and  reality, 
ut  adds  another  crucial 
^ dimension:  hope.  For  in  this 
f age  of  despair,  materialism, 

^ ” militarism,  if  Christians 
have  no  hope,  who  does? 

And  what  an  opportunity! 

To  deal  realistically  with 
the  problems  of  life  and  the 
issues  of  the  world,  and  to 
transcend  those  issues  by 
presenting  persons  in  this 
world  as  members  as 
Christ’s  kingdom. 

Share  some  of  the  hope  of  our  authors: 
David  Barr,  Edna  Beiler, 

Urie  Bender,  Helen  Good  Brenneman, 

Mary  Helen  Clarke,  Omar  Eby, 

Merle  Good,  Esther  Eby  Glass, 

Dorothy  Hamilton,  Dave  Hill, 

Marian  Hostetler,  Charles  Ludwig, 
Christmas  Carol  KauAman,  Ralph  Michaels, 
Clara  Bernice  Miller,  Ruth  Nulton  Moore, 
Amelia  Mueller,  Kenneth  Reed, 

Barbara  Claassen  Smucker,  Louise  Vernon, 
Esther  Vogt,  Martha  Wall, 
and  Orpha  Wingert. 
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At  your  local  bookstore; 
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Elmer  Neufeld,  Newton  Gingrich,  William  Snyder 

Snowbound  committee 
has  more  time  for  work 


One  of  the  most  severe  snowstorms  within 
memory  changed  many  plans  and  canceled 
events  but  the  annual  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  (International) 
went  about  its  business  here,  Jan.  26-28, 
with  some  modifications. 

Scheduled  for  the  Rockway  Mennonite 
School  auditorium,  the  meeting  quickly 
moved  to  an  old  downtown  hotel,  the 
Walper,  on  Thursday  noon  when  it  became 
apparent  that  travel,  even  in  the  city,  would 
soon  be  impossible.  Board  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  had  arrived  before  the  storm  struck 
booked  in  at  the  Walper  and  continued  their 
work.  Chairman  Newton  Gingrich,  who 
lives  only  some  25  miles  out  of  Kitchener, 
arrived  Friday  noon,  part  of  the  way  by 
snowmobile. 

Although  attendance  from  the  local  con- 
gregations was  virtually  nil,  the  board  (local 
persons  co-opted  as  proxies  gave  it  the 
needed  quorum)  had  more  time  than  ever  to 
listen  to  program  reporting  by  staff.  The 
extra  time  came  as  the  result  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  two  public  meetings  and  a discussion 
by  U.S.  representatives  of  possible  changes 
in  stateside  structure. 

A dinner  in  honor  of  retiring  chairman 
Ernest  Bennett,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  postponed 
last  year  due  to  a storm  in  Illinois,  was  again 
canceled.  Instead,  a citation  and  tribute 


were  read  in  his  absence  during  the  Friday 
afternoon  meeting. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  running  that 
storms  have  severely  hampered  the  annual 
meeting  proceedings.  The  board  voted  to 
initiate  a feasibility  study  for  a change  in 
fiscal  year  so  that  the  Board  meeting  can 
take  place  at  a time  when  snowstorms  are 
less  likely  to  interfere. 

Strong  affirmation  was  given  by  members 
to  regional  development  in  the  U.S.  The 
West  Coast  and  Central  states  organizations 
were  encouraged  to  continue  their  efforts 
and  hopes  were  expressed  that  other  areas 
would  develop  along  regional  lines. 

A scheduled  Thursday  afternoon  meeting 
of  U.S.  representatives  on  the  MCC  board 
to  consider  national  program  and  structure 
did  not  materialize  due  to  the  absence  of 
most  members.  However,  the  whole  Board 
decided  to  ask  the  chairman  and  executive 
secretary  to  meet  with  U.S.  conference  com- 
mittees to  interpret  a “findings  ” statement 
produced  last  September  by  a joint  MCC- 
MCC  (Canada)  executive  committee  meet- 
ing, and  to  invite  response. 

It  is  planned  that  the  U.S.  members  will 
meet  at  next  year’s  session — to  take  place  in 
California,  Jan.  25-27 — and  that  a larger 
consultation  on  the  subject  will  be  held 
sometime  in  1979. 


The  findings  statement,  accepted  by  the 
Board  with  one  opposing  vote,  affirms  that 
“the  United  States  constituency  needs  to 
form  some  kind  of  body/structure  for  gen- 
eral U.S.  agenda  and  for  reporting  by  U.S. 
subsidiary  groups.  ...” 

Board  members  voted  to  budget  $500,000 
for  an  emergency  relief  and  reconstruction 
program  in  eastern  India  where  a cyclone 
did  massive  damage  in  November  last  year. 
About  $275,000  of  this  will  be  raised  in  the 
constituency  with  the  rest  coming  from 
Canadian  government  matching  grants 
through  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency. 

A major  change  in  overseas  programming 
will  be  made  with  the  elimination  of  a 
country  director  in  Indonesia  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  a direct  administrative  rela- 
tionship with  the  two  Mennonite  church 
synods  in  that  country.  This  is  the  first  time 
MCC  is  trying  this. 

This  indigenization  trend  is  also  proceed- 
ing in  India  where  more  and  more  of  the 
administration  and  program  are  being 
shifted  to  Indian  people.  In  all  of  the 
overseas  programs  there  appears  to  be  a 
strong  and  increasing  effort  made  to  co- 
operate with  existing  Mennonite  mission  ef- 
forts to  avoid  duplication  and  to  enhance 
the  witness  of  the  “good  news  ” in  a holistic 
way. 

For  Africa,  staff  predicted  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  material  aid  for 
refugees  created  by  armed  conflicts.  More 
emphasis  will  also  be  placed  in  1978  on  a 
peacemaking  methodology,  particularly  in 
southern  Africa,  and  to  a ministry  to  ref- 
ugees other  than  in  kind. 

In  Bangladesh,  job  creation  programs  will 
become  a high  priority  together  with  agri- 
cultural development  and  family  planning. 
More  volunteers  will  be  placed  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  plans  are  underway  for  an  MCC/ 
Mennonite  missions  presence  in  Ireland. 

There  are  presently  742  Volunteers  serv- 
ing with  MCC  in  46  programs  located  in  40 
different  countries.  In  1977  there  were  705 
applications  of  whom  37  percent  were 
placed — 46  percent  of  the  constituents  and 
22  percent  of  the  non-Mennonites  (of  whom 
there  were  282  last  year).  Personnel  in 
service  from  Canada  stands  at  39  percent  of 
the  total. 

Constituency  contributions  in  1977  were 
only  2 percent  higher  than  those  received  in 
1976  while  total  income  was  up  only  one 
percent.  Material  aid  contributions  were 
down  by  $700,000  over  1976  while  cash 
contributions  were  up  $550,000 — due  in 
large  measure  to  Self-Help  sales. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  total  income  was 
from  nonconstituency  sources  such  as 
CIDA,  U.S.  AID,  volunteer  earnings,  Self- 
Help  sales,  and  interest  income.  Total  ex- 
penditures of  $10,147,000  were  $1,300,000 
lower  than  in  1976.  Budget  for  1978  is  $8, 
591,000  excluding  the  $500,000  for  India 
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cyclone  relief. 

New  members  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee are  Edmund  Janzen  and  Bruce  Harder, 
both  of  California.  Newton  Gingrich  re- 
mains chairman  and  Elmer  Neufeld  vice- 
chairman.  Roy  Sider  was  reelected  assistant 
secretary. — Dave  Kroeker,  for  Meeting- 
house 

Meeting  low-key^ 

MCC  Canada 

Regina  1977  was  a year  of  debate  over  con- 
fusing issues  and  of  budget  difficulties  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada). 
But  when  the  board  wound  up  its  two-day 
annual  meeting  in  the  Parliament  Com- 
munity Church  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
on  Jan.  21,  a spirit  of  quiet  faith  and  op- 
timism prevailed. 

The  tensions  felt  at  some  previous  meet- 
ings appeared  absent  this  year.  Discussion 
on  even  the  most  controversial  issues  was 
low  key. 

Disagreements  over  the  position  state- 
ment on  northern  development  were  pre- 
sented but  the  statement  was  accepted  with 
little  comment.  It  was  approved  by  a narrow 
majority. 

Two  MCC  (Canada)  programs  receiving 
continued  affirmation  were  the  Eood  Bank 
and  Die  Mennonitische  Post.  The  Food 
Bank  was  begun  in  1976  and  the  Post  began 
publishing  in  April  this  year. 

For  years  MCC  (Canada)  has  been  hint- 
ing that  provincial  delegate  meetings  should 
give  more  time  to  overseas  program  report- 
ing; this  year  MCC  (Canada)  took  its  own 
advice  and  devoted  an  entire  morning  and 
part  of  an  afternoon  to  discussion  of  overseas 
program.  Five  Akron  staff  including  the 
executive  and  the  two  associate  executive 
secretaries  responded  to  questions  arising 
from  the  workbook  reports. 

Chairman  of  provincial  MCC  organiza- 
tions brought  forward  the  constituency 
confusion  concerning  material  aid.  MCC 
has  warehouses  sitting  full  of  certain  items 
because  there  are  no  requests  for  them,  yet 
missionaries  writing  to  their  home  churches 
identify  a need  for  these  things.  “Why  isn’t 
MCC  responding  to  the  needs?”  the  chair- 
men asked. 

Reg  Toews,  associate  executive  secretary 
for  MCC  (Akron  office),  explained  that  a 
policy  is  being  worked  out.  He  said  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  whether  material  aid 
should  be  purchased  in  the  country  where  it 
is  needed  or  prepared  in  North  America  and 
shipped  overseas,  but  there  is  agreement 
that  material  aid  should  be  used  where  ap- 
propriate. While  MCC  continues  in  its 
program  to  stress  development  leading  to 
independence,  it  still  recognizes  that  in 
emergencies  and  under  certain  conditions 
material  aid  is  essential. 

Again  and  again  members  reminded  staff 


to  keep  stressing  the  spiritual  dimension  of 
MCC  work  and  to  explain  that  the  basis  for 
all  MCCers’  work  is  a relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ. 

Several  new  board  members  interviewed 
outside  session  said  they  appreciated  MCC  s 
giving  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  aspect 
of  meeting  human  need.  Others  felt  the 
repeated  request  for  a declaration  of  faith  in 
the  fundamentals  of  Christian  belief  showed 
a lack  of  trust  or  ownership.  “We  assume 
faith;  we  are  working  on  the  action,”  one 
said. 

Hugo  Jantz  of  Winnipeg,  student  min- 
ister at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College, 
was  elected  chairman,  replacing  Newton 
Gingrich  who  has  served  two  three-year 
terms  in  the  position. 

Gingrich  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  and  reappointed  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  MCC  (Canada)  to  the 
MCC  board.  He  is  chairman  of  MCC.  Other 
MCC  (Canada)  representatives  on  MCC  are 
Larry  Kehler,  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  representative  from  Winnipeg,  and 
the  five  provincial  MCC  chairmen;  Sieg- 
fried Bartel,  Edgar  Boettger,  John  J.  Neu- 
feld, Peter  H.  Peters,  and  Ross  Nigh. 

Canadian  Central 
Committee  relationships 
evaluated 

Moderators  and  secretaries  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  confer- 
ences affirmed  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (Canada)’s  relationships  with  various  or- 
ganizations. 

The  conference  representatives  met  with 
MCC  (Canada)  members  in  the  Parliament 
Community  Church  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Regina  on  Jan.  19.  Twenty-two 
persons  represented  nine  Canadian  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  conferences. 

The  conference  leaders  and  agency  mem- 
bers considered  a paper  on  the  theology  of 
relationships  by  Bishop  Roy  V.  Sider  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Conference.  John  D. 
Friesen  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Mission  Conference,  Frank  C.  Peters  from 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  conference,  and 
Frank  H.  Epp  of  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites responded.  In  small  groups  and  ple- 
nary session  the  participants  attempted  to 
come  to  a conclusion  about  specific  affilia- 
tions and  the  role  MCC  (Canada)  should 
take  in  relationships  with  non-Mennonite 
and  non-Brethren  in  Christ  groups. 

The  findings  committee  summarized  the 
meeting  as  follows: 

“The  participants  expressed  general  sat- 
isfaction with  the  way  in  which  MCC 
(Canada)  is  relating  to  various  other  organi- 
zations. They  affirmed  that  there  is  a time 
and  place  for  relationships  to  agencies  which 
have  similar  purposes  and/or  programs  to 
those  of  MCC  (Canada).  They  also  affirmed 


that  it  is  acceptable  for  MCC  (Canada)  to 
serve  as  a general  liaison  (umbrella  agency) 
for  the  Mennonites  in  relating  to  other  de- 
nominations and/or  groups. 

“Ties  with  other  organization  should  be 
reviewed  periodically.  Selectivity  was  en- 
couraged. The  number  of  agencies  to  which 
MCC  (Canada)  relates  should  not  become 
disproportionately  large  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
distraction  from  pursuing  its  own  program. 

“MCC  (Canada)  should  make  its  position 
and  purpose  clear  to  any  organization  with 
which  it  enters  into  a relationship,  and  it 
should  also  ascertain  the  basic  philosophy 
and  method  of  operation  of  the  partner 
group.  Three  questions  which  might  be  used 
in  appraising  such  relationships  might  be: 

1.  What  does  MCC  have  in  common  with 
the  organization  to  which  it  intends  to 
relate? 

2.  What  would  it  gain  from  such  a rela- 
tionship? 

3.  What  would  it  give? 

“An  additional  concern  was  raised  with 
the  moderators  and  secretaries  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  more  adequately  bringing 
concerns  and  issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  constituent  groups.  ” 

Reservations  were  expressed  about  MCC 
(Canada)’s  relationship  to  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Evangelical 
Fellowship  of  Canada.  MCC  (Canada)  ex- 
plained that  it  is  not  a member  of  either  of 
these  two  organizations  but  has  sent  ob- 
servers to  meetings  of  both  agencies.  MCC 
(Canada)  is  on  some  committees  which  in- 
clude representatives  from  denominations 
that  are  members  of  the  CCC,  but  is  not  in 
any  CCC  subcommittees. 

Financial  worries  shadow 
personnel  matters. 
Overseas  Committee 

Cutting  $20,000  from  a $1.1  million  budget 
was  the  hard  task  facing  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Overseas  Committee  dur- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  Jan. 
17-18. 

Shearing  2 percent  from  a million  dollars 
may  not  appear  first  off  to  be  such  a major 
job.  But  when  translated  into  an  investment 
in  church  planting  in  Bolivia,  or  in  work- 
ing with  independent  African  Christians  in 
Ivory  Coast,  or  in  assisting  Mennonites  in 
Nigeria  with  a new  Bible  school,  dollars 
seem  more  like  heartbeats. 

Although  giving  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  is  up  about  10  percent  over  a year 
ago,  the  19’77  missions  budget  approved 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
called  for  about  a 20  percent  increase.  Thus 
the  gulf  between  approved  budget  and 
actual  income  grows. 

Before  the  committee  took  a hard-nosed 
look  at  the  1978-79  budget.  Overseas 
Secretary  Wilbert  Shenk  reminded  them  of 
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certain  fiscal  realities  facing  Christian  mis- 
sions today. 

“The  post- World  War  II  boom  is  end- 
ing,” Wilbert  said.  “We  can  anticipate  a 
general  tightening  up  of  the  world 
economy.  Inflation  continues  to  erode 
money  value  and  the  price  levels  go  on  ris- 
ing. Many  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  experience  double-digit  in- 
flation. Increasingly,  our  workers  live  in 
metropolitan  areas  where  monthly  rents  for 
modest  housing  run  $500  or  more.  Trans- 
portation costs  are  bound  to  rise  further  as 
oil  prices  increase. 

“The  prospect  of  continued  high — and 
increasing — personnel  support  costs  needs 
to  be  faced.  This  will  place  certain 
constraints  on  program  planning  and 
priorities  which  may  not  be  consistent  with 
our  objectives.  Are  there  new  ways  of  put- 
ting our  people  and  money  to  work?”  the 
overseas  administrator  asked. 

During  the  past  12  years,  in  West  Africa 
for  example,  basic  cash  support  for  a 
missionary  couple  with  ten  years  of  service 
has  increased  179  percent.  Wilbert  expects 
that  figure  will  have  doubled  by  1985.  Total 
annual  cost  for  financing  an  overseas 
missionary  couple  this  year  averages  about 
$13,000. 

Of  the  $1,108,000  budget  allocated  for 
overseas  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
directors  for  1978,  about  75  percent  goes  for 
worker  support.  Program  subsidies  and  cap- 
ital grants  to  projects  absorb  the  rest.  The 
high  proportion  for  support  stems  largely 
from  inflation  and  the  declining  ratio  of  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  to  other  world  cur- 
rencies. 

Most  of  the  two-day  mid-January  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a country  by  country  review 
of  the  draft  budget  prepared  by  Lawrence 
Greaser,  associate  overseas  secretary.  To  the 
nearest  $1,000,  the  projected  budget  was 
broken  down  by  continents  this  way:  Africa, 
$164,000;  Asia,  $276,000;  Europe,  $163,000; 
Latin  America,  $417,000.  The  remainder  is 
tabbed  for  general  program,  and  $90,000  for 
administration. 

Budget  imbalance  for  the  year  ahead 
continues  even  after  reducing  some  program 
requests,  eliminating  most  capital  grant  re- 
quests, and  making  no  provision  for  contin- 
gency to  cover  unanticipated  costs  during 
the  year,  or  new  program,  Lawrence  Greaser 
explained. 

The  committee  approved  the  draft  bud- 
get provisionally,  requesting  staff  to  adjust 
as  feasible  in  light  of  year-end  totals,  Jan. 
31.  Final  action  is  anticipated  in  April. 

The  committee  pulled  away  from  finances 
long  enough  to  have  hour-long  interviews 
with  three  worker  couples  on  furlough: 
Elaine  and  Joseph  Haines,  Israel;  Anne  and 
Dan  Lind,  India;  Karen  and  David  Powell, 
Puerto  Rico.  All  were  reappointed  for  con- 
tinuing assignments.  Two  other  couples 
were  appointed — Kathleen  and  Ben  Kenagy 


(Ore.)  to  the  Christian  hospital  in  Nazareth, 
Israel;  and  Fran  and  Robert  Gerber  (Ind.)  to 
return  to  northeast  Brazil  where  they  served 
from  1968  to  1974. 

Five  Ohioans  were  appointed  to  a one- 
month  building  unit  in  Jundiai,  Brazil:  Ray 


A special  assembly  on  approaches  to  conflict 
and  conciliation  is  scheduled  for  Apr.  6-8  at 
Park  College  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

The  assembly  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section  (Inter- 
national) which  has  been  challenged  for 
some  time  to  provide  more  resources  for 
those  who  are  attempting  to  work  as  Chris- 
tians in  the  midst  of  conflict  situations. 

Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries  are 
increasing  their  peace  and  conflict  study  of- 


Beachy,  Alvin  Leichty,  Nedra  and  Roger 
Steiner,  and  Abe  Yoder. 

Calvin  J.  King,  Louisville,  Ohio,  and 
Calvin  E.  Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  were 
elected  chairman  and  vice-chairman  by  the 
committee  for  1978. — Willard  E.  Roth 


ferings,  and  many  other  Mennonite  groups 
and  individuals  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
have  been  attempting  to  work  more  ser- 
iously at  questions  of  conflict,  advocacy,  and 
conciliation. 

As  interest  among  Mennonites  grew. 
Peace  Section  appointed  William  Keeney  of 
Bethel  College  and  Ron  Kraybill,  student  at. 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing a proposal  which  could  be  explored 
seriously. 

“Peacemaking  involves  the  conceptualiz- 


New  projects  for  VSers 


Twenty-two  new  Voluntary  Service 
workers  were  oriented  for  service  assign- 
ments Jan.  15-22  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Following  a Sunday  morning  com- 
missioning service  with  the  Belmont 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the 
group  scattered  to  13  U.S.  and  Canada 
locations.  The  VSers,  who  ranged  in  age 
from  18  to  59,  will  begin  a variety  of 
assignments  including  home  repair,  lawn 
care,  secretarial,  teacher  aid,  agricul- 
tural and  community  work. 

Two  orientation  participants  will  be 
the  first  VSers  to  serve  in  Freeport,  111. 
Henry  and  Julia  Beun  will  work  closely 
with  the  Freeport  Mennonite  Church  as 
community  workers  in  a low-income 
housing  addition  in  Freeport. 

Another  VSer,  Mary  Jane  Amstutz, 
will  be  the  first  VSer  to  assist  a group 
home  for  mentally  retarded  adults  in 
Silver  Springs,  Md.,  sponsored  by 
Hyattsville  (Md. ) Mennonite  Church. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  David  Clem- 
mer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  to  Downey, 
Calif.;  Audrey  Guengerich,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  to  Fellowship  House,  Washington, 
DC.;  Leona  Voth,  Grunthal,  Man., 


to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Delvin 
Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Strat- 
ford, Ont. ; Randall  Coblentz,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Stanley 
Schrock,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  John  W.  Miller,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
to  Downey,  Calif. 

Second  row:  Rosemary  Stauffer,  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Cindy  Bergey,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
to  Richmond,  Va. ; Mary  Jane  Amstutz, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Silver  Springs,  Md.; 
Carol  Nafziger,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Fellow- 
ship House,  Washington,  D.C. ; Jean 
Barker,  Willowdale,  Ont.,  to  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Deborah  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Alma  Kauffman, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Amanda  Miller,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  to  International  Guest  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

First  row:  Laura  Miller,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  to  Fellowship  House,  Washington, 
DC.;  MaDonna,  Kelli,  and  Allen 
Holsopple,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  to  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Cynthia  and  Donald 
Hostetler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  and  Julia  and  Henry  Beun,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  to  Freeport,  111. 


Assembly  scheduled  on  approaches  to  conflict 
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ing  of  what  peace  means  and  the  developing 
of  proper  motivation  for  being  peaceable,  ” 
Keeney  wrote  in  his  report.  “But  it  should 
also  involve  the  discovery  of  techniques  and 
methods  for  dealing  with  conflicts  so  that 
they  do  not  turn  violent  and  destructive.” 

“The  components  necessary  for  active 
peacemaking  are  present  within  the  Men- 
nonite  church,”  noted  Kraybill,  who  con- 
sulted with  a cross  section  of  Mennonites. 
“If  the  components  were  linked  and  mobi- 
lized, Mennonites  could  be  uniquely 
equipped,  beyond  their  present  somewhat 
negative  approach  to  war  and  conflict,  be- 
yond their  current  uncertainties  about  other 
options,  to  provide  active  witness  to  the  re- 
conciling of  the  gospel.” 

Picking  up  on  these  two  studies,  the 
assembly  at  Kansas  City  will  tackle  the 
theological  understandings  of  justice  in  con- 
flict situations,  techniques  of  mediations,  a 
discussion  of  community  disputes,  and  pros- 
pects for  a Mennonite  conciliation  service 
network. 

Resource  persons  for  the  assembly  include 
John  Howard  Yoder  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  James  H.  Laue  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  John  Adams  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church’s  Board  of  Church  and 
Society.  Adams  in  particular  has  much 
experience  in  mediation  in  situations  involv- 
ing violent  conflict. 

The  assembly  is  open  to  persons  with 
serious  interest  or  experience  in  community 
conflict. — Urbane  Peachey 

Augsburger^  Bosch 
to  speak  at  Associated 
Seminaries 

“Developing  Ministering  Persons,  ” a lec- 
ture series  with  David  Augsburger  and 
David  Bosch  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries during  the  weekend  of  Feb.  24-25. 
The  Seminary  extends  a special  invitation  to 
college  and  university  students,  graduate 
students,  as  well  as  others  who  are  interested 
in  possible  study  at  AMBS.  This  invitation 
to  the  lecture  series  replaces  the  special 
College-Seminary  Student  Conference  of 
the  past  few  years. 

David  Augsburger,  an  outspoken  com- 
municator within  as  well  as  beyond  the 
Mennonite  Church,  will  be  developing  his 
presentations  on  the  theme  “The  Wounded 
Healer.  ” He  will  address  the  topics  “When 
Wound  Speaks  to  Wound — Encountering” 
and  “When  Healing  Calls  to  Healing — 
Experiencing.  ” Augsburger  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  join  the  AMBS  faculty  as 
associate  professor  of  Pastoral  Care  and 
Counseling  by  July. 

David  Bosch,  a native  South  African  and  a 
member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
will  present  an  inside  look  at  “Cross- 


Cultural  Ministry:  Pitfalls  and  Opportu- 
nities” along  with  “Ministering  in  the 
Context  of  Alienation:  Reconciliation.” 

Bosch  is  a committed  critic  of  racism  in 
South  Africa  and  serves  in  the  only  inter- 
racial South  African  seminary.  He  will  be 
teaching  several  courses  in  the  spring 
semester  on  missions  and  world  religions. 

Johnstown  Disaster 
Service  given 
Benjamin  Rush  Award 

Johnstown  Area  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
was  awarded  the  Benjamin  Rush  Award  by 
the  Cambria  County  Medical  Society  for 
immediate  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
flood  victims  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  ’77. 
Dorsey  Eash,  coordinator  of  the  MDS  work 
and  Merle  Yoder,  director  of  the  area  MDS, 


Summer  Bible  school  superintendents 
can  get  help  for  directing  this  year’s  school 
by  attending  the  1978  VBS  Superintendents’ 
Workshop  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-19.  Su- 
perintendents and  assistants  are  invited. 
There  will  be  time  for  fellowship  and  in- 
struction with  others  who  have  similar 
assignments.  Interested  persons  may  first 
want  to  see  their  pastors  about  this  op- 
portunity. To  register  call  the  Center  at 
(412)  423-2056.  Registration  will  be  limited 
to  150  persons. 

A medical  record  librarian  is  needed  for 
the  hospital  and  nursing  home  operated  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.  This  department  head  position 
requires  RRL  or  ART.  Contact  Ken 
Schmidt,  administrator,  Pioneers  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Home,-  Rocky  Ford, 
CO  81067.  Phone  (303)  254-3314. 

The  Goshen  College  Chorale,  directed 
by  Doyle  Preheim,  will  be  on  tour  from  Feb. 
17  to  22  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Indiana.  The  program 
will  include  a praise  section,  an  Easter  sec- 
tion, and  a section  of  hymns  by  Mennonite 
composers  Larry  Warkentin,  Esther  Wiebe, 
J.  Harold  Moyer,  and  David  Gerig.  The  tour 
will  begin  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio.  The 
Chorale  will  perform  on  Feb.  18  at  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church  East,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
and  Feb.  19  at  Neffsville  Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Hyattsville,  Md.;  and  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  On 
Feb.  20  they  will  sing  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Springs,  Pa.  Ohio  per- 
formances will  be  on  Feb.  21  at  Beech  Men- 
nonite Church,  Louisville,  and  on  Feb.  22  at 


accepted  the  award  from  the  Medical  So- 
ciety at  an  awards  dinner  on  Dec.  13. 

The  director  and  coordinator  contacted 
the  mayor  of  Johnstown  on  the  morning  of 
the  flood  on  July  20  and  on  the  next  day  26 
men  were  assigned  to  cleanup  work.  The 
number  of  volunteers  increased  rapidly  until 
the  second  and  third  week  as  many  as  300 
men  and  women  per  day  were  serving. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  flood  about 
5,500  person  days  were  donated  by  men  and 
women  from  local  and  surrounding  con- 
gregations and  denominations,  as  well  as 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states. 

David  Mishler,  local  treasurer,  handled 
the  local  donations  and  paid  the  expense, 
and  Dorsey  Eash,  treasurer  of  Western  Pen- 
nsylvania and  Western  Maryland  accepted 
donations  from  other  sources. 

Volunteers  were  fed  and  housed  at 
Johnstown  Christian  School  and  at  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church. 


Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron.  The 
final  program  will  be  on  Feb.  22  at  North 
Leo  Mennonite  Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Twenty  young  people  from  Poland  will 
arrive  in  March  for  a year  of  training  in 
North  America.  They  are  part  of  an  MCC 
cultural-exchange  program  for  young  adults 
in  agriculture  and  agribusiness.  Designed 
primarily  as  an  experience  in  education  and 
good  will,  the  program  has  benefited  both 
ways.  Sponsors  are  urgently  needed. 

“Everybody’s  Retreat,”  with  Richard 
Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  will  take  place  at 
Black  Rock  Camp,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  Mar.  3 
and  4.  The  theme:  “Crucified,  but  Living.  ” 
This  retreat  is  planned  for  all  ages  and  both 
singles  and  couples,  reports  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hess,  representing  the  Lancaster  Area 
WMSC  Retreat  Committee,  the  sponsoring 
organization.  For  reservations,  write  C.  M. 
Smith,  Box  153,  Willow  Street,  PA  17584,  or 
phone  (717  ) 393-4464.  Preregistration  re- 
quired. 

“Rejoice  78,”  the  fourth  annual  Holy 
Spirit  celebration  will  be  held  Mar.  30 
through  Apr.  2 at  Aldersgate  Park,  Turner, 
Ore.  Speakers  include  Roy  S.  Koch,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  John  W.  Garlington,  Jr.,  Portland, 
Ore.;  and  Robert  C.  Frost,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Services  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Thursday 
and  run  through  Sunday  evening.  Lodging 
and  meals  are  available  at  the  campground. 
For  more  information  and  complete  pro- 
grams, write:  Rejoice  78,  R.  1,  Logsden,  OR 
97357,  or  phone  (503)  444-2228. 

Isaac  'T.  Sackey  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  at  the  Amasaman  Men- 
nonite Church,  Amasaman,  Ghana,  on  Jan. 
8.  Guest  speaker  A.  L.  Kwansa,  secretary  for 
Inter-chureh  Relations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ghana  and  chairman  for  the 
translations  committee  of  the  Bible  Society, 
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spoke  from  John  15:16  on  the  theme: 
“Chosen  by  God.”  Isaac  shares  the  duties  of 
conference  minister  with  Lawrence  Horst, 
who  serves  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A maintenance  worker  is  needed  im- 
mediately for  a two-year  Voluntary  Service 
assignment  at  La  Academia  Menonita,  San 
Juan,  P.R.  La  Academia  is  a school  for 
students  kindergarten  through  high  school. 
Duties  include  janitorial,  repair,  and  carpen- 
try work,  and  informally  relating  to  the 
schoolchildren.  Some  cross-cultural  and 
Spanish-language  experience  is  needed.  The 
five-member  San  Juan  unit  is  sponsored  by 
the  Summit  Hills  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Write  Velma 
Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Due  to  the  severe  January  snowstorms, 
the  Home  Missions  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  limited  its  work  to 
one  day  instead  of  the  usual  two.  Four  com- 
mittee members  were  not  able  to  make  it  to 
the  meeting.  Those  who  could  attend  heard 
a report  of  the  Chicago-area  Mennonites 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  an 
associate  staff  person  for  the  Home  Missions 
Division;  they  reviewed  the  $487,000  bud- 
get presented  by  Lupe  De  Leon,  secretary; 
considered  urban  strategy;  and  appointed 
committee  officers.  Glenn  M.  Brubacher 
and  Mario  Bustos  were  reappointed 
chairman  and  vice-chairman.  The  proposed 
budget  and  related  agenda  items  will  be 
presented  to  the  entire  committee  for  action 
via  a telephone  conference  prior  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  February  Florida  meet- 
ing. Pastor  Leamon  Sowell  arranged  for 
local  hospitality,  which  included  lunch 
served  by  members  of  the  Mennonite  Com- 
munity Chapel. 

The  Annual  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief 
Sale  will  be  held  on  Mar.  11  at  Exposition 
Gardens,  Peoria,  beginning  at  6:00  a.m. 
Over  30  central  Illinois  Mennonite  churches 
are  active  in  planning,  promoting,  and  car- 
rying through  this  fund-raising  effort.  A spe- 
cial feature  of  this  twentieth  relief  sale  will 
be  the  500-voice  Kansas  Men’s  Chorus, 
which  emerged  from  60  central  Kansas  con- 
gregations also  engaged  in  relief  sales. 

Goshen  College  is  offering  a variety  of 
study  programs  abroad  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Ireland,  England,  and  Western  Europe 
are  a few  of  the  opportunities  available. 
Peace  studies  in  Ireland  and  focus  on  the 
Middle  Ages  are  a couple  of  the  options. 
Write  the  college  for  detailed  information. 

Hesston  College  received  notification 
this  week  of  a $100,000  challenge  grant  from 
the  Mabee  Foundation  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  The 
grant  will  be  used  for  an  Applied  Science 
Building  to  be  built  on  the  Hesston  campus, 
housing  the  agriculture,  residential  building 
and  auto  mechanics  programs,  and  the 
maintenance  department.  The  total 
projected  cost  of  the  building  is  $500,000, 
with  $150,000  of  the  total  serving  as  endow- 


ment. Koehn  and  Associates  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  will  begin  construction  of  the 
premanufactured  metal  building  on  July  1. 
The  $100,000  challenge  grant  is  contingent 
upon  Hesston  College  raising  another  $200, 
000  to  complete  the  balance. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
secretary  in  the  admissions  office.  Special 
skills  are  required.  For  detailed  information, 
write  the  Director  of  Staff  Personnel,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  call 
(219)533-3161. 

Gerhard  Lohrenz  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernie  Wiebe  will  be  conducting  a Discover 
Your  Heritage  tour  to  the  USSR,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  Aug.  6-27.  This  is  Loh- 
renz’s  fourteenth  return  to  the  USSR  since 
his  first  trip  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Hugo  Jantz  of  Winnipeg  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada),  replacing  Newton  Gingrich 
whose  two  terms  are  completed.  Jantz  has 
been  a member  of  MCC  (Canada)  for  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Conference  since  1973. 
He  is  also  the  Mennonite  Brethren  North 
American  representative  on  MCC  (U.S.  and 
Canada).  He  has  served  on  the  MCC  peace 
section  and  the  Canadian  peace  and  social 
concerns  committee  as  well.  Jantz  has  had  a 
varied  career  in  church  work. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  continu- 
ing to  involve  longer-term  leaders  and 


volunteers  in  its  program  and  projects.  Nine 
longer-term  persons  recently  participated  in 
a three-day  orientation  at  Pharr,  Tex.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  Church,  and  eight  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  be  involved  over  the  next 
several  months  in  the  Reynosa,  Mexico, 
MDS  International  Children’s  Haven  burn- 
out rebuild,  and  one  orientee  has  been  sent 
to  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Missouri  con- 
tinuing MDS  flood  recovery  project.  Two  of 
the  participants  were  from  the  Mennonite 
Church.  They  were  Philip  Rush,  of 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  Randy  Short,  of 
Stryker,  Ohio.  Paul  Conrad  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
conducted  the  Bible  input  sessions. 

Special  meetings:  James  Delp,  Can- 
tonsville,  Md.,  at  Otelia,  Mt.  Union,  Pa., 
Feb.  26  to  Mar.  5.  Dan  Yutzy,  Upland,  Ind., 
at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-26. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Otelia,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 


readers  say 

The  four  pieces  of  art  with  Mary  Jo  Weaver’s 
article  on  “Leisure  ” in  Jan.  3 Gospel  Herald  were 
delightful. — Jacob  C.  Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa, 

I sensed  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life 
as  I read  Richard  Showalter’s  words.  It  has  been 


Hesston  College  needs  qualified  instructors  to  fill  the  follow- 
ing positions  for  the  1978-79  school  year.  Master’s  degrees 
are  preferred,  unless  indicated.  Persons  interested  in  any  of 
these  positions  or  in  additional  information  may  contact: 
Gerry  Lichti,  Academic  Dean,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kansas  67062.  Phone:  31 6-327-4221 . 

1.  Aviation  Flight  Instructor  (Bachelor’s  degree  minimal) 

•Student  and  community  flight  instruction  for  private, 
commercial,  and  instrument  rating 

2.  Electronics  Program  Director 

•Coordinator/instructor 

•BS  required;  2nd-class  FCC  license 

•Field  experience  coordinator 

3.  Nursing  Instructor/s 

•Summer  sessions 

•Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics,  June  and  July 
•BSN  minimum 

•Teaching  experience  preferred 

4.  Respiratory  Therapy  Instructor 

•Begin  in  summer  (June,  1978) 

•Classroom  and  clinical  instruction 
•BS  and  RRT  required 
•Teaching  experience  preferred 
•12-month  contract 
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my  belief  for  several  years  now  that  the  Bible  in- 
terprets itself.  This  confession  is  the  bottom-line 
hermeneutic.  Praise  GodI  for  using  Richard  to 
illuminate  this  principle. — John  O.  Yoder,  New 
Providence,  Pa. 


Thank  you  for  your  forthright  editorial  on 
cigarettes  (Of  Freedom,  Discipline,  and  Joseph 
Califano,  1/24/78  issue).  I have  often  wondered 
why  the  church  does  not  speak  out  more  clearly 
on  issues  of  this  kind. 

The  evidence  is  clear  as  you  so  well  point  out. 
Recently  a variety  show  host  devoted  a block  of 
time  to  interview  a man  representing  a group 
which  helps  people  stop  smoking.  The  host  stated 
that  1,000  people  die  every  day  because  of 
cigarette  smoking.  His  testimony  was  powerful.  1 
asked  my  wife,  ' Why  can’t  the  church  come  out 
that  clearly?  ” 

Part  of  my  work  is  visiting  in  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals.  I had  three  experiences  in  recent 
times  on  suffering  caused  by  cigarettes.  I was  in 
the  room  when  a specialist  laid  down  the  law  to  a 
patient  on  smoking. 

It  has  been  my  strong  feeling  that  we  who  have 
a heritage  of  concern  for  people  (witness  our  relief 
work  all  over  the  world)  should  work  vigorously 
on  the  trilogy  of  overeating,  smoking,  and  al- 
cohol. One  Mennonite  doctor  stated  that  he  feels 
Mennonites  overeat  more  than  the  general  public. 
Can  we  imagine  how  much  better  off  our  people 
would  be?  Can  we  see  the  powerful  testimony  of 
consistency  we  would  have?  Can  we  see  how  this 
would  help  toward  the  solution  of  medical  and 
hospital  problems?  Can  we  see  how  much  money 
would  be  released  to  spread  and  apply  the  gospel? 

Thank  you  and  let’s  keep  with  it! — Andrew  R. 
Shelly,  Newton,  Kan. 


Jon  Jantzen’s  "Hunger  Amid  Surplus  ” (Jan.  17) 
was  helpful  in  describing  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  world  hunger  and  in  offering  some  ways 
that  we  can  respond.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
these  responses  is  “to  become  involved  in  political 
action  on  behalf  of  the  world’s  hungry.”  Many  of 
us,  including  myself,  are  not  accustomed  to 
intense  political  involvement.  The  political  scene 
appears  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  enter. 
The  temptation  is  to  ignore  politics  altogether. 
Yet,  as  Jantzen  says,  "Where  political  factors 
hamper  the  distribution  of  food  to  needy  people, 
art  of  the  solution  is  for  Christian  people  to  in- 
uence  public  policy  through  their  govern- 
ments. 

Bread  for  the  World  is  a Christian  citizens 
movement  that  may  help  to  sharpen  our  political 
awareness  and  guicle  us  to  appropriate  responses. 

Bread  for  the  World  seeks  government  policies 
that  address  the  basic  causes  of  hunger.  BFW 
deals  with  issues  that  relate  to  hunger  both  here 
and  abroad:  aid  to  poor  countries,  trade,  unem- 
ployment, military  spending,  etc.  Members  write 
to  Congresspersons  or  other  appropriate  officials 
when  key  decisions  are  being  made.  A monthly 
newsletter  provides  clear  reports  and  indicates 
where  and  when  to  write.  For  more  information, 
write:  Bread  for  the  World,  207  E.  16  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10003. — Gordon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio 


1 refer  to  the  letter  by  Jon  Jantzen  in  the  Jan.  3, 
1978,  Gospel  Herald.  1 take  issue  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  world  hunger  problem  is  primarily 
a justice  problem.  The  following  example  also 
encompasses  and  shows  the  limits  of  “restructuring 
international  trade  mechanisms  and  internal  land 
reform.  ” 

If  India  were  able  to  be  the  first  society  to  dis- 
tribute her  income  equally,  each  Indian  would 
have  an  income  of  only  $475  per  year.  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  paid  ten  times  as  much  for  Indian  ex- 
ports and  sold  India  her  imports  for  one  tenth  as 
much,  the  average  income  per  persons  would  be 


only  $550  per  year.  The  above  drastic  steps 
toward  “justice  ” still  leave  us  with  a poverty 
problem.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  such  results 
when  American  annual  income  is  $7,750  per 
person. 

If  the  term  “justice”  is  understood  narrowly 
and  as  an  alternative  to  charity,  technology,  train- 
ing, and  development,  it  is  our  Christian  duty  to 
concern  ourselves  with  far  more  than  justice 
alone. — Allen  G.  Stoltzfus,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I liked  the  Jan.  24  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
very  much.  I'm  glad  to  see  such  a good  publica- 
tion out  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  article  1 
was  a little  disturbed  with  was  “Wars  and  Rumors 
...  by  J.  Richard  Burkholder.  The  overall  theme 
presented  was  great.  What  I was  a little  con- 
cerned about  was  the  paragraph  or  so  about  Hal 
Lindsey  books.  Hal  Lindsey  never  claimed  to  be  a 
prophet.  First  of  all,  also,  he  doesn’t  claim  to  be 
revealing  the  secrets  of  time  and  eternity,  or  to 
know  more  about  “God’s  plan  of  history  than  any 
of  the  apostles,  or  even  Jesus  Himself.  ” If  Mr. 
Burkholder  would  have  taken  the  time  to  read  one 
of  his  books,  I m sure  he  would  find  quite  the 
contrary.  I think  He’s  gotten  the  idea  that  Hal 
Lindsey  is  some  sort  of  sadist  or  something. 

I can  see  how  he  could  get  that  picture  oy  read- 
ing the  cover  of  "There’s  a New  World  Coming." 
Lindsey  simply  wants  to  show  how  the  ancient 
prophecies  are  coming  true  in  this  day  and  age. 
He  doesn’t  claim  to  be  a prophet  of  any  kind.  'Yet 
he  has  brought  many  people  to  Christ  through  his 
books,  1 m sure.  I think  Mr.  Lindsey  has  been 
served  quite  an  injustice  here. — Brian  Gingrich, 
Lowpoint,  111. 


births 

" Children  are  an  heritajic  of  the  Lord  ’ iP.s  127:3). 

Bauman,  Clarence  and  Doris  (Breneman),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Ranee 
Layne,  Dec.  19,  1977. 

Breneman,  Edwin  and  Karen  (Smoker), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Shawn  Ryan,  Jan. 
14,  1978, 

Catalfu,  Michael  and  Judy  (Troyer),  Corry, 
Pa.,  first  child.  Amber  Renee,  Nov.  26,  1977 
Clemmer,  Ken  and  Gayle  (Clemmer),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Leah  Jill, 
Jan.  8,  1978. 

Detrow,  Ralph  and  Kathy  (Basinger),  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Ralph,  Nov.  14,  1977. 

Diller,  Melvin  and  Norma  (Basinger),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  son  (Mark  Andrew),  Jan,  9,  1978. 

Horst,  Lloyd  W,  and  Erma  (Martin),  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Carolyn  Joy,  Jan. 
3,  1978. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


Leaman,  John  and  Nancy  (Gehman),  Bird  in 
Hand,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Hans  Ben- 
jamin, Dec.  15,  1977. 

Leaman,  Robert  and  ludy  (Martin),  Lancaster, 
Pa,,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Joel  Marc,  Dec.  10 

1977. 

Lederman,  Bill  and  Janell  (Roggie),  Sturgis, 
Mich,,  first  child,  Joel  Wayne,  Jan,  19,  1978. 

Lederman,  Bob  and  Glenndora  (Carmichael), 
Sturgis,  Mich,,  first  child,  Chelsea  David,  Jan.  21 

1978. 

Moyers,  Randall  and  Eleanor  (Martin),  Broad- 
way, Va.,  first  child,  Randa  Mae,  Jan.  9,  1978. 

Neff,  Sonny  and  Groveen  (Buracker),  Stephens 
City,  Va,,  second  son,  James  Todd,  Jan.  1,  1978. 

Nolt,  Robert  and  Anna  (Miller),  Staunton,  Va., 
third  child,  first  daughter.  Glory  Michelle,  Jan 
22,  1978, 

Risser,  Eugene  and  Carolyn  (Kaufman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Elizabeth,  Jan 
4,  1978. 

Sauder,  David  L.  and  Joanne  (Longenecker), 
Akron,  Pa.,  third  child,  Matthew  Alan,  Jan.  9 
1978. 

Seasholtz,  William  and  Christine  (Benner), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John 
William,  Jan.  12,  1978. 

Spicher,  Tom  and  Sharon  (Peachey),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Bethany  Joy,  Jan.  19,  1978. 

Trissel,  Dennis  and  Beth  (Churchman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Cory  Benjamin,  Jan. 
22,  1978. 

Troyer,  Marvin  and  Neoma  (Wittmer), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Michelle  Joy 
Jan.  19,  1978. 

Weaver,  Steve  and  Elsie  (Peifer),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Michael  Steven,  Jan. 
21,  1978, 

Yearant,  Kenneth  and  Yvonne  (Yoder), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  second  daughter,  Tarvn,  Jan. 
15,  1978. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Carohn  (Yoder),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,,  first  child,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  Jan. 
11,  1978, 


marriages 

lhc\  shall  In-  otif  flesh  2 24),  .A  six-month  free  siihscrip- 

lion  to  the  C^)s))i‘(  Herald  Is  ^i\en  to  tln>se  m»t  hoys  r<-cei\in>»  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  h\  the  officiatinkl  minister. 

Al-Sardi — Bloom. — Abdul  Al-Sardi,  Littleton. 
Colo.,  and  Melia  Bloom,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  Glen- 
non  Heights  cong.,  bv  Roger  Hochstetler,  Jan.  7, 
1978. 

Koehn — Birky.— Dennis  Ray  Koehn,  Newton, 
Kan.,  Bethel  College  cong.,  and  .Ynne  Luverne 
Birky,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by- 
Martha  Smith,  Sept.  4,  1977. 

McDonald — Dawson. — Peter  Edward  Mc- 
Donald, Hamilton,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Lexie  Anne  Dawson,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Rain- 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Sarah,  I'd  like  to 
go  over  some  details 
for  the  upcoming 
inter-Mennonile 
leadership  conference. 


. . . uh,  no,  I 
hadn't  given  the 
devotional  period 
any  thought. 


. . . now  I want  you  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  color 
used  for  the  denominational  logos 
on  the  banners  matches  that  used 
on  the  memo  pads  and  notebook  covers. 
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ham  cong.,  by  Cyril  K.  Gingerich,  Jan.  21,  1978. 

Miller — Cnristophel. — Alton  A.  Miller,  Corry, 
Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  and  Grace  Christophel, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  Jan.  21,  1978. 

Showalter — Hershberger. — M yron  Showalter, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Trissels  cong.,  and  Evelyn 
Hershberger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong., 
by  Alvin  Kanagy,  Dec.  23,  1977. 

Stuckey — Scnlabach. — Randall  Stuckey,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Sandra 
Schlabach,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Jan.  21,  1978. 

Yutzy  — Miller.  — LaVern  Yutzy,  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Miller, 
Brodbecks,  Pa.,  UCC  Church,  by  Paul  H. 
Stoltzfus,  Dec.  27,  1977. 


obituaries 
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Baer,  Lois  May,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Anna 
(Martin)  Keener,  was  born  at  Cearfoss,  Md.,  May 
6,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  30, 
1977;  aged  63  y.  On  June  6,  1934,  she  was  married 
to  Abram  M.  Baer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Anna  Katherine — Mrs.  Nathan 
Lehman),  one  son  (Lauren),  2 foster  daughters 
(Doris — Mrs.  Bill  Garland,  Sheila — Mrs.  Josey 
Joseph),  one  foster  son  (Donald  Mason),  2 grand- 
children, 5 foster  grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Edgar  M.,  Leavitt  M.,  Aaron  E.,  and  Nathan  P. ), 
and  one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Walter  Oberholzer). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson  and 
one  brother  (George  M.).  She  was  a member  of 
Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Mapleville,  Md. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Cedar  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  charge  of  Adam  R.  Martin, 
Richard  Oberholzer,  and  John  F.  Grove;  inter- 
ment in  Mt.  Zion  Church  Cemetery. 

Becker,  Henry  A.,  son  of  Peter  and  Anna 
(Boese)  Becker,  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho, 
Oct.  10,  1910;  died  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Nov.  1, 
1977;  aged  67  y.  On  June  25,  1946,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Nellie  Buller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Randolph,  Stanley,  and  Lyle),  one 
daughter  (Alice),  and  4 sisters  (Linda,  Agnes, 
Kathryn,  and  Esther),  and  one  brother  (Eldon). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Glendive  Mont., 
Nov.  5,  in  charge  of  Harry  Gascho;  interment  in 
Dawson  Memorial  Park. 

Cherrey,  Marguerite  (Beisel),  died  at  Pal- 
merston and  District  Hospital,  Ont.,  Dec.  22, 
1977;  aged  77  y.  She  was  married  to  John  Cherrey 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Irene — Mrs.  Clarence  Robinson),  one 
son  (Russel),  5 grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Harry  Rolls).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  daughter,  2 
brothers,  and  one  sister.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Moorefield  Mennonite  Church,  where  she 
was  a member,  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
Bender;  interment  in  Bethesda  Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Luke  Ryan,  son  of  James  and  Elaine 
(Derstine)  Clemmer,  was  born  at  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
May  7,  1977;  died  of  heart  failure  due  to  con- 
genital defects,  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  East 
Rockhill  Twp.,  Jan.  14.  1978;  aged  8 m.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Jeremy  Brian),  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
Derstine),  and  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Anna 
Clemmer).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church  East  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge 
of  Richard  Detweiler;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Early,  Donna,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Mamye 


(Wyse)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa,  July  28, 
1940;  died  of  cancer  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
11,  1978;  aged  37  y.  On  Mar.  20,  1965,  she  was 
married  to  Allen  K.  Early,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Brenda  Kay),  one  sister 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Harold  Boese,  ana  2 brothers 
(James  and  David  Roth).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy,  Mahlon  Blosser,  and  Jonathan  Kanagy; 
interment jn  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Gardner,  Dora,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Ellen 
(Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Aug.  15,  1886;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing 
Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  1978;  aged  91  y.  On 
Jan.  1,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  E.  Gardner, 
who  died  on  Aug.  17,  1966.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Ellen — Mrs.  Sam  S.  Miller,  Verda — 
Mrs.  Robert  Ewing,  Mary — Mrs.  Merle  Neu- 
houser,  and  Olene — Mrs.  Robert  Garber),  3 sons 
(Victor,  Charles,  and  Frank),  26  grandchildren,  39 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elwyn 
Blough).  She  was  a member  of  Clinton  Brick 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  John  Steiner  and 
Marlin  Miller;  interment  in  Forest  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Joseph  G.,  son  of  Joseph  Z.  and  Mary 
Ann  (Byler)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Allensville,  Pa., 
Sept.  18,  1880;  died  at  his  home  in  Hydro,  Okla., 
Jan.  12,  1978;  aged  97  y.  On  Feb.  27,  1906,  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Heatwole,  who  died  on  Nov. 
25,  1951.  On  June  15,  1959,  he  was  married  to 
Laura  Lane  who  died  on  Aug.  12,  1965.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Willard  and  Clifford  Hartzler),  4 
daughters  (Mildred  Myers,  Ethel  Lind,  Ida  Sla- 
gell,  Leona  Sayer),  2 stepsons  (Robert  and  John 
Lane),  32  grandchildren,  56  great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Fannie  Brenneman),  and  one  brother 
(Herbert  Hartzler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
5 brothers  and  2 sisters.  In  1923  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  served  the  West  Liberty  con- 
regation  in  McPherson,  Kan.  In  1925  he  was  or- 
ained  bishop  and  served  the  following  churches 
in  Kansas:  Hutchinson,  Pennsylvania,  Spring 
Valley,  and  Lamed.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Hydro,  Okla., 
on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Chester  Slagell,  and  at 
West  Liberty  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Chester 
Slagell,  Ed  Birkey,  and  M.  M.  Troyer;  interment 
in  West  Liberty  Cemetery. 

Herner,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  John  and 
Magdalena  (Schwartzentruber)  Litwiller,  was 
born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Aug.  9,  1897;  died  of 
cancer  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  4,  1978;  aged  80  y. 
On  Mar.  4,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Benjamin 
Herner,  who  died  on  Dec.  30,  1966.  Surviving  are 
2 sisters  (Ida — Mrs.  Norman  Gascho,  Alice — Mrs. 
Rueben  Bender).  One  child  died  in  infancy  and  2 
brothers  (Herbert  and  Clayton  Litwiller)  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  St. 
Agatha  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Martin  and  Allen  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
St.  Agatha  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Willis  H son  of  Ephraim  L.  and 
Kate  (Hoover)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.;  died  of  a stroke  on  Jan.  2,  1978;  aged 
81  y.  He  was  married  to  Ruth  Hershey,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Marion — 
Mrs.  Peter  Smith;  Mildred — Mrs.  Alan  Steffy, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Mark  Stauffer,  Katherine — Mrs. 
Wilmer  Huddle,  Huldah,  and  J.  Robert),  18 
grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Alice — Mrs.  Lemon  Hershey,  Lena — Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Finkbiner,  Ada  Hershey,  and  Mary  Brackbill), 
and  2 brothers  (Henry  and  John).  He  was  a 
member  of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of 
Harold  Book,  Clair  Eby,  and  Fred  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Johns,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Sarah 
(Lehman)  Rickert,  was  born  in  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Mar.  11,  1884;  died  at  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  9,  1978;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1910,  she  was 


married  to  Otis  N.  Johns,  who  died  on  Apr.  23, 
1975.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Gladys — Mrs. 
Rollin  Krabill,  Velma — Mrs.  Arthur  Miller,  and 
Lois — Mrs.  Glen  Yoder),  one  son  (David),  12 
randchildren,  and  1 1 great-grandchildren.  One 
aughter  (Esther)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  Louisville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in 
charge  of  Calvin  J.  King  and  Richard  R.  Ross; 
interment  in  Beech  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Kennel,  Ada  E.,  daughter  of  John  A.  and 
Emma  (Kauffman)  Kennel,  was  born  near  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1913;  died  of  emphysema  at 
Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Aug.  28,  1977; 
aged  64  y.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Lena,  Minerva, 
Rebecca — Mrs.  Elmer  Beiler,  and  Mary  Emma — 
Mrs.  Ephraim  Nafziger),  and  one  brother  (John 

A. ,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of  Millwood  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of  Reuben  Stoltzfus,  Noah 
Hershey,  and  Aaron  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Millwood  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Elmer  J.,  son  of  Eli  M.  and  Lydia 
(Weaver)  Martin,  was  born  in  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Oct.  10,  1889;  died  in  Fairmount  Rest  Home, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1978;  aged  88  y.  On  Oct.  30, 
1918,  he  was  married  to  Verna  E.  Musser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Florence 
E. — Mrs.  Amos  B.  Stauffer,  Virginia  M. — Mrs. 
Phares  S.  Stauffer,  Vera  A. — Mrs.  Phares  H. 
Shirk,  Marian  1. — Mrs.  Walter  B.  Shirk,  and  June 
N. — Mrs.  Edward  N.  Martin),  6 sons  (Chester  M., 
Fred  M.,  Stanley  M.,  Lloyd  M.,  Earl  M.,  and 
Melvin  M.),  73  grandchildren,  23  great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Samuel  Horst, 
Florence — Mrs.  Harlan  B.  Heller).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Shelley  M ),  and  3 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Metzler 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Roy 

B.  Martin,  and  Parke  M.  Heller;  interment  in 
Mennonite  Cemetery,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Mayer,  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  and 
Catharine  (Brunk)  Everatt,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
Co.,  Ont.,  June  13,  1905;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  10,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On 
June  23,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Maver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Cecil),  2 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Sydney),  and  4 sisters 
(Amanda — Mrs.  Benjamin  Roth,  Vera — Mrs. 
Raymond  Herrie,  Seleda — Mrs.  Lome  Kropf,  and 
Erma — Mrs.  Milford  Knaar).  She  was  a member 
of  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Martin  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment 
in  St.  Agatha  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Rebecca  A.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Rebecca  (Byler)  Zook,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
June  13,  1904;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  Mar.  27,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Moses  J.  Peachey,  who  died  on 
Aug.  20,  1971.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Rufus  Yoder,  Sadie — Mrs.  Ernest  Byler),  2 
sons  (LeRoy  L.  and  Chester  F. ),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Amos  Arie  Peachey).  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Paul  H. 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Christian  Leadership  Week,  at  Hesston  College,  Feb.  13-17. 
Region  11  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30 — July  2. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  ,\nnua!  ('onference,  place  to  be  announced, 
July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  1 1-13. 
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Wyclif  Bible  manuscript  brings 
$16,900  at  auction  in  London 

A rare  manuscript  of  the  “Wyclif  Bible,” 
sold  by  Bristol  Baptist  College  in  Western 
England,  brought  $16,900  when  auctioned 
at  Sotheby’s.  Dated  about  1400,  the  man- 
uscript contained  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  in  brown 
ink  in  168  vellum  pages,  in  the  first  version 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
John  Wycliffe.  It  was  a duplicate  of  a much 
fuller  and  more  attractive  manuscript  of  the 
W\'clif  Bible  owned  by  the  college  which  it 
will  still  preserve  among  its  rare  collection  of 
medieval  manuscripts  and  Bibles.  They  in- 
clude the  Book  of  Hours,  the  Vulgate,  and  a 
collection  of  Bibles,  mostly  first  editions, 
from  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  (1526),  Co- 
verdale’s  Bible  (1535),  and  the  Great  Bible 
(1539). 


Rates  television  networks 
on  “sex  programming” 

The  ABC  television  network.  No.  1 in 
television  ratings,  is  also  the  prime  carrier  of 
“sex-programming,”  according  to  a study 
by  an  organization  called  the  National  Eed- 
eration  for  Decency  (NED).  The  NED  study 
said  ABC  “led  the  networks  in  sex-program- 
ming with  1,109  scenes  or  comments, 
followed  by  CBS  with  777.  NBC  was  third  at 
547.  ” The  order  is  identical  to  the  order  in 
which  the  networks  place  in  terms  of  popu- 
larity ratings. 


School  crime  extremely  serious, 
new  federal  report  indicates 

A new  study  reveals  that  each  month,  11 
percent  of  21  million  U.S.  high  school 
students  have  something  stolen  from  them 
and  more  than  25  percent  of  their  schools 
are  vandalized.  The  problem  of  school  crime 
“remains  extremely  serious,  ” said  Joseph  A. 
Califano,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HEW),  in  announcing 
the  findings  of  the  three-year  HEW  study. 
He  said  some  improvements  were  found  in 
the  urban  areas  but  little  general  change 
was  found  in  vandalism  and  violence  in  the 
nation’s  schools  from  1971  to  1976.  The 
study  showed  that  10  percent  of  all  schools 
are  burglarized  each  month,  at  an  average 
loss  of  $183,  and  that  schools  are  about  five 


times  more  likely  to  be  burglarized  than 
stores.  School  crimes  cost  an  estimated  $200 
million  a year,  according  to  the  new  study. 


Report  from  capital:  suicides 
among  blacks,  elderly  rising 

Reports  show  dramatic  increases  in  sui- 
cide over  the  past  six  years  among  black 
Washington,  D.C.,  men  in  their  twenties, 
and  high  numbers  of  suicides  among  older 
white  residents  in  an  affluent  area.  The  sui- 
cide rate  was  found  lowest  in  the  Anacostia 
area,  where  unemployment  is  high  and  large 
numbers  of  residents  are  poor,  according  to 
a Washington  Post  report  of  the  suicide 
figures.  A study  released  by  the  Washington 
Department  of  Human  Resources  revealed 
that  530  capital  residents  were  known  to  be 
suicides  from  1971  to  1975.  The  figures 
were  supplemented  with  medical  reports  for 
1976.  Of  the  total  suicide  victims,  185  were 
black  males,  100  were  older  residents  living 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  in  the  fashionable 
upper  northwest  section,  and  only  32  were 
from  the  depressed  Anacostia  area. 


New  drought,  famine  looms 
in  Africa,  NAE  unit  warns 

A relief  expert  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals  reports  that  a major 
famine  looms  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Up- 
per Volta  where,  he  said,  many  people  will 
be  reduced  to  digging  for  leaves  and  roots  to 
sustain  themselves.  “We  were  there  at  har- 
vesttime, ” Everett  S.  Graffam  reported, 
“and  there  was  very  little  harvest.  Another 
famine  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  caused  by 
the  recent  six-year  drought  is  in  the  mak- 
ing, ” according  to  the  executive  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  NAE’s  relief  arm,  the  World 
Relief  Commission  of  Valley  Eorge. 


U.S.  population  now  218,218,066 
The  U.S.  population  on  Jan.  1,  218,218, 
066 — about  1.8  million  higher  than  the 
population  a year  ago,  according  to  esti- 
mates issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  1.8 
million  net  population  gain  during  1977 
compares  with  1.6  million  increase  in  1976. 
The  record  annual  gain  of  3.1  million  was 
registered  during  the  “baby  boom  ” year  of 
1956. 


Baptized  the  hard  way 

Russell  Rash,  89,  recently  became  a Chris- 
tian and  wanted  to  be  baptized,  but  his  doc- 
tors wouldn’t  let  him.  The  patient  at  a con- 
valescent hospital  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  was 
deemed  too  infirm  from  paralysis  of  his 
entire  left  side  to  leave  the  hospital  or  be 
placed  in  a standard  baptistry.  So  a large 


hospital  bathtub  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Rash 
was  lowered  into  it  by  orderlies,  and  Arden 
Baptist  Church  Pastor  John  Berry  baptized 
him  before  parishioners  of  Mr.  Rash’s  new 
church. 


Common  date  for  Easter 
meets  resistance 

At  a meeting  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in 
Chambesy,  Switzerland,  a proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  find  a common  date  for  Easter  ac- 
ceptable to  all  Christian  traditions. 

Western  Christian  groups  proposed  to 
celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  second  Saturday  in  April.  The  Orthodox 
felt  that  this  date  would  lead  to  a split  in 
their  churches  along  traditional/progressive 
lines.  They  did  agree  that  Easter  must  fall 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  on  or 
after  March  21.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
Eastern  churches  use  the  Julian  calendar  to 
determine  the  date  of  their  church  days. 
They  also  insist  that  Easter  must  come  after 
the  Jewish  Passover,  because  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  took  place  after 
the  Passover.  To  compound  the  problem, 
the  Jews  have  their  own  calendar  with  a 
movable  date  for  Passover.  . . . 

The  meeting  at  Chambesy  went  on  record 
to  keep  working  toward  an  agreement. 


Palau  sees  born-again  Christians 
increasing  throughout  Guatemala 

Argentine  evangelist  Luis  Palau  has  pre- 
dicted that  Guatemala  could  become  the 
first  Latin-American  nation  in  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  population  could  be 
regarded  as  “born-again  ” Christians.  “Gua- 
temala has  the  potential  to  be  a spiritual 
powerhouse,”  he  said  in  a television  in- 
terview in  Guatemala,  according  to  Over- 
seas Crusades,  Inc.,  of  which  Dr.  Palau  is 
president.  He  was  in  Guatemala  to  conclude 
an  eight-day  crusade  in  Santiago  Atitlan,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  22,000-population 
area.  The  crusade,  held  in  an  open  soccer 
field,  drew  an  average  attendance  of  6,000. 
Fifteen  thousand  attended  a Saturday  night 
rally. 

New  Jersey  senate  endorses 
silent  meditation  in  schools 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved a bill  mandating  a period  of  silent 
meditation  in  New  Jersey’s  public  schools. 
The  bill,  passed  by  a vote  of  28-0  without 
debate,  would  direct  homeroom  teachers  in 
the  state’s  2,500  public  schools  to  conduct  a 
brief  ceremony  of  silent  meditation  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day.  All  students 
would  be  required  to  participate.  Gov. 
Brendan  Byrne  has  not  indicated  whether 
he  will  sign  the  bill. 
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The  thinkers 


In  this  issue  is  an  article  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  a thirteenth- 
century  Italian  theologian  and  philosopher.  Why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  with  him  after  600  years?  Because,  as 
Britannica  observes,  as  a theologian  he  has  had  more 
influence  on  the  Western  church  than  any  other  since 
Augustine. 

This  article  is  the  first  in  a series  on  famous  Christian 
thinkers  and  their  influence.  These  articles  are  published 
with  the  conviction  that  ideas  are  passed  on  and  they  affect 
us.  Some  of  this  effect  is  so  pervasive  that  we  don’t  even 
know  it.  Gerald  Studer  once  remarked  somewhat  as  follows, 

“ If  you  think  you  have  an  original  idea,  go  back  and  check  to 
see  which  Greek  philosopher  it  came  from.” 

This  suggests  what  the  preacher  wrote,  “What  has 
happened  before  will  happen  again.  . . . There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  whole  world.  ‘Look,’  they  say,  ‘here  is  something 
new!’  But  no,  it  has  all  happened  before,  long  before  we  were 
born”  (Eccles.  1:9,  10,  TEV).  It  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  A 
better  view  of  the  relation  of  the  old  and  the  new  is  Jesus’ 
comment  that  “every  scribe  who  has  trained  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  a householder  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure 
what  is  new  and  what  is  old  ” (Mt.  13:52).  For  most  of  us  most 
of  the  time  what  we  bring  out  is  more  old  than  new,  for  we 
are  not  that  original. 

Occasionally,  though,  someone  appears  who  gathers  up  the 
old  traditions  and  makes  a radical  new  formulation  so  that 
after  this,  for  many  people,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  quite 
the  same  way.  Jesus  Himself  was  certainly  such  a Person  as 
was  the  Apostle  Paul.  Augustine  changed  the  way  many 
people  view  reality  as  also,  it  is  held,  did  Thomas  Aquinas.  Not 
all  to  the  same  degree,  but  significantly. 

Each  of  the  writers  in  this  series  of  articles  has  been  asked 
to  consider  not  only  the  thinker’s  influence  but  whether  we 
agree  totally  with  what  he  did  and  thought.  The  answer  in 
most  cases  will  be  yes  or  no.  That  is,  we  will  admire  and 
recognize  the  basic  contribution  of  certain  things,  but  raise 
questions  about  others  since  they  do  not  fit  our 


understanding  of  what  it  means  to  follow  Christ. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that  we  have  a common 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  follow  Christ.  This  is  only 
true  in  part,  for  no  church  group  will  ever  completely  agree. 
But  it  assumes  that  we  have  had  our  own  “thinkers”  whose 
lives  and  testimonies  have  changed  the  way  we  view  reality 
and  that  we  seek  to  follow  these  patterns. 

Some  object  to  this.  Why  dig  up  Anabaptist  ideas?  they 
ask.  Do  we  not  have  enough  with  the  Bible  and  our  own  clear 
minds  to  discern  what  God  would  wish  us  to  do  today?  The 
answer  is  no.  For  no  one  works  with  the  Bible  alone.  Each  of 
us  is  affected  by  thinkers  of  the  past  and  doctrinal  winds  of 
the  present.  They  are  the  very  tools  of  our  thinking. 

If  we  refuse  to  accept  and  operate  within  our  own 
tradition,  we  are  the  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  others. 
For  example,  if  we  reject  the  Anabaptist  idea  that  there  is  a 
kingdom  of  this  world  and  a kingdom  of  heaven  and  we 
cannot  serve  both  equally  well  at  the  same  time,  we  are  then 
candidates  for  the  pervasive  idea  that  politics  and  religion 
can  be  merged.  As  Denny  Weaver  points  out  in  his  article  on 
John  Calvin  to  appear  next  week,  such  a position  raises  a 
question  of  who  sets  the  standards. 

So  we  cannot  begin  in  each  generation  with  a clean  sheet. 
Nor  would  we  want  to  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it.  To  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  went  before  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  farther  than  by  standing  alone.  But  as  we  accept 
the  tools  of  the  past,  we  do  well  also  to  make  room  for  the 
new,  that  moving  of  the  Spirit  which  renews  our  spirits  and 
opens  us  to  new  visions  and  opportunities. 

As  Marlin  Jeschke  shows,  Aquinas  demonstrated  a method 
which  many  of  us  use.  We  use  it  because  we  can  see  no  other 
way  of  facing  the  day’s  issues.  But,  warns  Jeschke,  the 
method  has  its  risks.  This  is  why  humble  evaluation  of  what 
has  gone  before  is  prudent.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  ever  new, 
ever  changing,  ever  seeking  the  good  of  all  its  subjects.  And  it 
functions  on  the  basis  of  an  old,  old  story,  mediated  by  the 
thinkers. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Come  in,  Lord  Jesus,  be  our  guest.”  By  Fritz  von  Uhde 


On  being  different 

by  Aldred  Neufeldt 


A fanciful  beginning.  Imagine  yourself  with  a wart  on  the 
tip  of  your  nose.  It’s  huge — about  the  size  of  a quarter.  You 
don’t  have  to  strain  your  eyes  much  to  see  the  thing  perched 
there  slightly  to  one  side.  You’d  think  the  thing  covered  your 
whole  face,  the  way  people  look  at  you. 

More  often  than  you  care  to  remember  you’ve  tried  to  have 


it  removed.  When  you  were  smaller  you  tried  to  pretend  it 
wasn’t  there.  You  wished  wishes  and  tied  knots  in  strings,  and 
yet  every  morning  when  you  washed  your  face,  there  it  was 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  The  doctors  told  your  mother,  “Oh, 
it’ll  go  away  with  time,  ” but  it  never  did.  An  aunt  suggested 
going  to  visit  an  old  lady  who  knew  about  such  things.  She 


told  you  to  rub  some  smelly  ointment  on  it  “first  thing  when 
you  get  up  in  the  morning.  And  just  before  you  go  to  bed.” 
That  didn’t  help  either — it  only  seemed  to  make  the  other 
children  start  calling  you  names  like  “Stinky  ” and  “Grease.  ” 

On  getting  older,  more  drastic  measures  were  tried,  to  the 
point  where  you  sought  expert  help;  but,  even  surgery  didn’t 
help.  Everytime  the  thing  got  cut  off,  it  grew  right  back 
again.  They  even  dubbed  your  problem  the  “W-Syndrome,  ” 
which  seemed  to  make  everyone  else  feel  a whole  lot  better — 
but  only  made  you  feel  worse.  The  doctors,  your  parents,  and 
a lot  of  other  people  would  nod  wisely  and  say,  in  a most 
serious  voice,  “Oh  yes,  you’ve  got  W-Syndrome.  ” But  it 
didn’t  change  a thing.  The  wart  stayed  right  there. 

People  even  started  calling  you  a “wartate,  ” a sort  of 
everyday  term  to  describe  the  problem — and  that  made  you 
feel  really  bad,  because  they  seemed  to  forget  that  you  were  a 
real  person,  with  a real  name,  and  feelings,  and  maybe  could 
do  something  more  than  carry  a wart  around  on  your  nose. 

What  really  hurts  is  the  way  people  try  to  show  how  ac- 
cepting they  are.  For  a while  there  you  couldn’t  find  a job,  no 
matter  how  well  you  did  in  the  qualifying  tests.  Always  the 
same  story.  “We  meet  a lot  of  people  in  this  job  and  we  just 
think  you  wouldn’t  be  comfortable  doing  it.  It’s  not  that  we 
don’t  think  warts  are  nice,  but . . . ” 

Finally  you  got  a job,  stuck  in  the  back  of  a shop  pushing  a 
broom  with  that  person  with  the  misshapen  face.  “They  like 
to  be  with  their  own  kind,  ” you  overheard  someone  say.  No 
one  asked  you  what  you’d  like.  No  one  ever  seems  to  ask. 
You — the  wartate.  Wartates  aren’t  supposed  to  think.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  most  of  the  time  you’re  treated  like  you  were  a 
child — or  maybe  not  even  a person  at  all. 

What  it  means  to  be  called  mentally  retarded.  Being 
mentally  retarded  is  much  like  having  a wart  on  your  nose. 
By  definition  if  you  are  mentally  retarded,  it  shows — at  least 
by  the  time  you  are  school  age.  Mental  retardation  means 
that  one  finds  social  graces  harder  to  learn  than  most  other 
folks.  In  our  society,  where  it’s  important  to  do  well  in  school 
and  it’s  good  to  be  graceful,  one’s  inability  to  do  so  sticks 
out — well,  like  a wart  on  your  nose. 

Now,  almost  everyone  would  agree  that  getting  A s in 
school  and  being  able  to  make  small  talk  isn’t  all  there  is  to 
life.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  simply  labeling  someone  mentally 
retarded  leads  most  people  to  act  as  if  the  person  labeled  as 
“different  ” can  do  nothing  others  can  do.  The  label  itself  is  so 
powerful  that  most  people  end  up  making  decisions  they 
wouldn’t  normally  make.  One  who  may  have  been  simply  a 
child  who’s  a little  slow,  all  of  a sudden  on  being  called  (by  a 
school  psychologist  or  a teacher)  “mentally  retarded,  ” be- 
comes awkward,  hard  to  deal  with,  a source  of  embarrass- 
ment, “a  dummy  ” — all  because  the  child  is  having  difficulty 
in  school.  The  child  hasn’t  changed.  Those  around  him  have! 

In  some  instances  the  “differentness  ” may  be  noticed 


Aldred  Neufeldt  is  chairman  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  and  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on  Mental  Retardation,  Toronto,  Ont.  This  is 
a meetinghouse  article. 


shortly  after  a child’s  birth.  Like  the  allegory  of  “the 
wartate,”  many  doctors  do  tell  parents  “it  will  go  away  with 
time.”  Such  advice  may  well  lead  to  a delay  in  giving  help. 
There  are  parents  who  continuously  look  for  some  “cure” 
that  will  magically  remove  the  problems — some  imagined 
and  some  real.  Both  these  responses  to  the  mentally  retarded 
child  only  serve  to  delay  carefully  introduced  stimulation 
programs  early  in  life,  which  may  lead  to  tremendous 
improvements  in  school  and  later  in  life. 

One  can  understand  the  parents  and  the  doctor.  At  least 
their  motives  are  laudable  (though  professional  ignorance  is 
inexcusable).  Harder  to  understand  are  people  who  call  out 
names  like  “retardate  ” and  “dummy.  ” Using  such  words  is 
extremely  uncharitable.  In  my  experience,  it’s  not  children 
(“normals”?)  who  are  the  worst  offenders — it’s  a problem  of 
adults  who  keep  emphasizing  that  being  smart  is  important. 
Most  mentally  retarded  people,  children  or  adult,  have  many 
abilities  which  are  frequently  left  untapped.  One  teenage  girl 
once  told  me:  “I  may  be  retarded,  but  I’m  not  stupid  ” — and, 
she  wasn’t. 

It  probably  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  use  of  short  forms 
(labels)  by  itself  is  the  single  most  dangerous  thing  we  can 
do.  From  the  labels  flow  all  manner  of  deviancy-making 
activities.  Expressions  such  as  “mongoloid,  ” “the  retarded,  ” 
and  so  on  are  used  as  if  they  mean  something  real,  that  the 
term  encapsulates  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  person,  the 
same  way  the  label  “the  aged  ” gives  most  people  visions  of  a 
bunch  of  wasted,  sickly  bodies.  All  humanity  and  love  are 
removed  from  such  labels. 

Professionals  are  as  much  at  fault  as  laymen.  A common 
example  used  by  many  professionals  to  illustrate  severe  retar- 
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dation  is  the  condition  known  as  Down’s  Syndrome  or 
mongolism.  While  it  is  true  that  some  children  with  Down  s 
Syndrome  are  severely  retarded,  others  are  not.  Some,  in  fact, 
have  learning  abilities  approaching  those  of  an  average 
person.  But,  if  all  Down’s  Syndrome  children  are  treated  by 
those  around  them  as  if  they  are  severely  retarded,  then  you 
can  be  certain  they  will  likely  act  as  if  they  are  severely 
retarded.  Unfortunately,  this  happens  more  often  than  not. 

Being  defined  as  different  also  leads  to  many  other  un- 
fortunate consequences.  How  often  have  you  heard  yourself 
say  about  people  with  differences  “They  like  to  be  with  their 
own  kind.  ” This  usually  means  “Let’s  not  give  them  a choice. 
I’m  afraid  to  share  myself  with  them.  ” Neighborhoods  fight 
zoning  battles  to  keep  out  group  homes  in  order  to  keep 
“them  ” away.  The  fear  is  that  property  values  might  go 
down,  or  that  something  worse  will  happen.  Yet  I am  not 
aware  of  a single  documented  example  in  all  North  America 
where  property  values  have  decreased  as  a result  of  placing  a 
program  for  people  with  handicaps  in  a neighborhood. 

The  church’s  role:  What  is  and  what  might  be.  The  cor- 
porate church  body  has  not  responded  much  better  than 
larger  society  in  coping  with  differentness.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  instances  individual  families  with  mentally  retarded 
youngsters  have  found  warmth  and  support  from  their 
church  constituency.  However,  many,  many  families  feel 
themselves  and  their  children  rejected.  The  membership 
tends  to  be  content  with  the  same  stereotypes  we  find  in  the 
larger  society.  What  makes  matters  worse  is  that  even  the 
services  operated  by  church-related  groups  tend  to  be  less 
than  the  best. 

Indeed,  exceedingly  few  church-operated  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  children  or  adults  can  be  found  that  are  as 
good  as  some  of  the  best  one  finds  in  secularly  operated  pro- 
grams— a stinging  indictment  of  how  we  have  allowed  a “do 
good  ” attitude  to  lead  us  into  mediocrity.  There  may  be 
plenty  of  love  around  in  many  of  our  church-related  pro- 
grams (although  even  this  is  questioned  in  some  instances), 
but  mentally  retarded  people  aren’t  getting  an  opportunity  to 
better  themselves  to  the  extent  that  they  might  be. 

“What  might  be  ” could  be  quite  different  from  “what  is.  ” 
The  brother/sisterhood  has  had  a genius  over  the  decades  of 
coming  up  with  insightful  and  superior  ways  of  helping  our 
fellowman.  Surely  we  can  do  the  same  for  those  who  have 
need  of  this  special  support.  Just  as  surely  we  can  allow  these 
individuals  to  assume  what  John  R.  Mumaw  has  referred  to  as 
“full  personhood.  ” If  your  church  or  a group  of  churches  is 
interested  in  doing  something  about  the  problem  here  are 
some  suggested  steps: 

1.  Form  a small  task  group  to  find  out  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  desirable.  Don’t  leave  it  just  to  the  people  who  always 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  Make  sure  that  the  task  group  has  a cross 
section  of  your  congregation.  A farmer  or  a businessman  may 
have  some  very  good  insights.  A teacher,  one  or  more  home- 
makers, a carpenter,  all  have  something  to  contribute. 

2.  Write  to  one  or  two  knowledgeable  resource  places  to 
find  out  where  the  best  services  for  mentally  handicapped 


people  are  being  provided  so  that  you  can  see  how  well  they 
can  in  fact  function  in  our  regular  society.  Don  t be  content 
with  what  is  in  your  own  state/province  or  region.  There  are 
excellent  examples  both  in  the  United  States  and  (Janada, 
but  they  tend  to  be  scattered.  One  excellent  resource  person 
is  the  Developmental  Disability  Q)nsultant  employed  by 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services.  She  is  Nancy  Williams, 
5927  Miller  St.,  Arvada,  CO  80004. 

3.  Make  arrangements  to  visit  some  of  the  programs  within 
reach  and  note  the  kinds  of  detailed  activities  organized  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  and  how  these  differ  from  what  happens 
during  leisure  time,  and  overnight. 

4.  Bring  back  your  ideas  to  your  own  church  and  discuss 
these — perhaps  at  a Sunday  evening  service,  during  Sunday 
school,  and  at  other  times.  Explore  ways  in  which  your 
church  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  mentally  retarded 
persons  and  their  families  lead  richer,  more  fulfilling  lives  in 
your  church  community. 

There  are  many  possibilities.  Mentally  retarded  people  are 
among  the  most  under-used  people  we  have.  They  have 
much  to  contribute  to  enrich  our  Sunday  schools,  our  church 
services,  and  our  community  at  large. 

Russia's  Mennonites 

They  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  her  soil. 

The  Russian  steppes  were  their  frontiers. 

The  Mennonites  who  did  not  shrink  from  toil. 

Who  built  her  culture  through  the  years. 

Their  homesteads  lined  the  streets  with  flowered  border 
In  villages  and  colonies. 

A praying  people,  who  knew  law  and  order. 

They  claimed  God  s favor  on  their  knees. 

With  Russia’s  wars  unleashed,  dark  waves  swept  deeper. 
Raging  with  famine,  pestilence. 

Unnumbered  victims,  felled  by  the  grim  reaper. 
Succumbed  to  death  and  violence. 

In  spite  of  mockery  and  persecution. 

Of  murder,  pillaging,  and  rod. 

The  Mennonites  sought  peace  for  retribution. 

Their  refuge  was  Almighty  God. 

Accursed,  they  were  called  foreigners  and  strangers. 
Though  Mennonites  of  loyal  stand. 

God  led  them  out.  He  brought  them  through  gave  dangers 
To  the  domain  of  a free  land. 

Gone  are  the  years  of  terror  and  of  sorrow, 

God  granted  us  a blest  today. 

Exult,  my  soul,  with  every  new  tomorrow: 

It  is  the  Lord  Who  made  the  way! 

— Lydia  Regehr 
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Gnats  and  camels 

by  Robert  J.  Baker 


Having  written  a large  number  of  term  papers,  having  read 
a large  number  of  scholarly  works  as  I jumped  through  many 
educational  hoops  in  pursuit  of  degrees  and  advanced  salary 
credit,  I have  always  been  interested  in  footnote  numbers, 
asterisks,  and  other  symbols  that  sent  me  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page  I wrote  or  read.  The  footnote  numbers  and  asterisks 
direct  me  to  clues,  reminders;  they  are  sign  pointers, 
signalers.  They  refer  me  to  the  source  of  material  quoted, 
make  reference  to  statements  or  materials  found  elsewhere 
that  would  be  pertinent  to  the  study  I am  reading,  the  paper  I 
am  writing.  They  may  enlarge  upon  a comment,  explain  it 
more  fully.  Always  I have  found  those  footnotes  helpful. 

So  footnotes  and  asterisks  are  my  friends,  explainers,  not 
confusers.  Usually. 

I am  not  a singer,  so  I only  read  songbooks.  But  I read 
rather  well.  Recently  in  paging  through  a songbook  I noted 
an  asterisk.  I followed  it  to  the  bottom  margin.  When  I read 
the  footnote,  I looked  up  again  at  the  word  in  the  song. 
Strange,  very  strange.  I thumbed  my  way  through  the  book 
and  found  other  examples. 

I pinched  my  ear,  stroked  my  chin,  cocked  my  head,  went 
through  all  the  Baker  signs  of  puzzlement.  And  I thought,  “Is 
it  I,  or  is  it  they?”  Maybe  I was  behind  the  times.  I usually 
am. 

The  asterisks  were  tidily  tucked  beside  words  or  phrases 
like  “men,”  “he,”  “man,”  and  “love  all  men.”  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  I was  prodded  to  change  those  words  to  “we,” 
“they,”  “life,”  and  “love  each  other.”  It  sounded  a bit  con- 
fusing to  me,  but  since  I only  read  and  do  not  sing,  I figured  I 
could  carry  it  off.  It  meant  some  eye  twitching,  for  example, 
to  jump  from  the  stanza’s  “love  all  men”  to  the  “love  each 
other  ” at  the  bottom,  yet  I could  handle  it. 

Still,  something  seemed  odd,  strange,  wrong.  I did  not  feel 
good  about  my  discovery — I felt  puzzled.  One  might  as  well 
be  honest. 

I have  always  thought  of  Mennonites  as  a brotherhood. 
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and  when  I used  the  word  or  heard  the  word,  I never,  never, 
never  imagined  it  a denomination  of  all  men.  It  was  always  a 
church  made  up  of  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  male 
and  female.  I never  saw  a masculine  level,  a feminine  level.  It 
was  a church  of  brothers  and  sisters.  God  is  my  witness  to  any 
who  would  sneer  at  my  piety.  We  were  a brotherhood,  a 
fellowship  of  believers. 

So  I thought. 

But  now  these  songs  need  to  be  changed? 

Five  years  behind?  I timidly  asked  a Mennonite  songster 
about  what  I had  noticed  for  the  first  time.  She  said,  “Bob, 
where  have  you  been  the  past  five  years?  Up  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  with  Rip  Van  Winkle?  It’s  the  new  thing.  We’ re 
taking  out  the  sexist  terms.  Everything  is  being  neutered.  ” 
Then  laughingly  she  added,  “Now,  you  aren’t  any  better 
than  I am!” 

“Wait  a minute,  ” I retorted.  “I  never  said  I was!  ” 

She  smiled  and  said,  “I  was  just  kidding.  Bob.  ” 

But  I pursued  it.  “Before,  when  you  sang  these  songs  with 
“masculine  ” terms,  did  you  . . . did  you  feel  left  out  . . . dis- 
criminated against?  ” 

My  singing  friend  said,  “Why,  of  course  not.  ” 

With  a grin  she  continued,  “This  past  Christmas  we  sang 
number  131  from  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  In  the  second 
verse  the  author  wrote  originally,  ‘She  bore  to  men  a Savior,” 
but  this  was  changed  to  read,  ‘She  bore  to  them  a Savior,’ 
I’ve  sung  it  the  old  way  dozens  of  times,  so  when  we  got  to 
that  ‘them’  I just  automatically  made  it  ‘men.’  Most  embar- 
rassing. ” More  laughter. 

1 smiled  and  some  strange  “Heh,  heh  ” sound  escaped  my 
mouth.  Perhaps  it  too  was  laughter,  a form  of  it,  masculine 
gender. 

I looked  up  that  131  in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  It  was 
“Lo,  How  a Rose  E’er  Blooming.  ” It  was  written  in  1599, 
translated  in  1894.  So  for  80  years  since  its  translation,  it  held 
up  fine,  but  now  it  needs  to  be  remodeled?  Well,  I guess 
there  wasn’t  really  anything  wrong  with  changing  a word  in 
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it,  but  still  it  seemed  strange  that  it  needed  to  be  “corrected.” 

Was  I seeing  only  one  piece  of  the  puzzle? 

I thought  of  other  things  and  wondered  if  they  all  fit 
together,  at  least  were  related. 

The  Gospel  Herald  printed  a news  item  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  was  called  upon  to  produce  a new 
edition  of  the  RSV  that  would  not  contain  “masculine-biased 
language.”  Evidently  there  are  too  many  “mens”  and  “sons 
of  God”  in  the  old  version.  The  new  edition  would  not  refer 
to  God  as  “He”  or  call  indefinite  groups  of  people  “men.”  I 
wondered  if  God  would  become  “It”? 

“Peoplehood”  was  being  suggested  as  a replacement  for 
“brotherhood,”  and  wouldn’t  “humankind”  eliminate  the 
bias  of  “mankind  ”?  Probably  not  in  the  latter  case  because 
“man  ” was  hidden  in  “humankind” — at  least  it  was  obvious 
in  “mankind.  ” 

The  prayer  veiling  was  being  looked  at  quizzically  in  some 
areas,  in  some  areas  was  not  being  looked  at  period. 

Instead  of  saying,  “Brothers  and  sisters,  ” some  preachers 
were  saying,  “Sisters  and  brothers.  ” Eventually  it  should 
even  things  up,  but  when  it  does,  how  would  we  keep  score  in 
the  future? 

At  one  time  the  woman  who  worked  away  from  home  was 
in  the  minority,  now  the  one  who  stays  home  is  the  oddity. 

So  maybe  the  “he’s”  and  “him’s”  of  songs  that  were  being 
switched  to  “you’s  ” and  “them’s  ” were  simply  a part  of  the 
general  pattern.  And  I,  with  my  limited  involvements  in  sing- 
ing did  not  see  it  as  a part  of  the  big  picture. 

Some  questions. 

Where  does  footnoting  lead?  Does  our  footnoting  of 
songs,  our  changing  of  masculine  to  neuter  words,  help  us  to 
worship? 

Could  one  become  a bit  paranoid  in  this  matter,  both  man 
and  woman? 

Do  men,  at  least  some  men,  feel  that  God  works  best 
through  males? 


Free  slave 

Lord,  make  me  Your  slave 
That  I might  be  free 

to  walk  the  way  of  second-mile  love, 
reach  those  crushed  by  fear  and  doubt, 
share  with  him  who  is  without. 

Only  as  Your  servant.  Lord, 

Can  I be  free 

to  become  my  own  identity! 

— Dorothy  Shank 


Do  women,  at  least  some  women,  feel  that  the  world  will 
never  be  right  until  there  is  a perfect  balance,  for  every  male 
privilege,  there  is  a woman  privilege? 

Do  men  secretly  fear  women,  their  abilities,  their  suc- 
cesses, their  competition? 

Should  the  church,  specifically  the  Mennonite  Church, 
leap  on  every  passing  bandwagon  without  noting  where  it  is 
going  and  who  is  driving  it? 

And  the  oldies,  but  still  apropos,  how  about  the  church 
and  state,  nonconformity,  separation,  God’s  order? 

The  dictionary  has  helped  me  in  this  footnoting  business. 
In  our  dictionary  (The  American  College  Dictionary,  Win- 
ston House)  “man  ” is  defined  as  a “male  human  being,”  but 
only  as  a fourth  choice.  The  first  three  definitions  refer  to 
man  without  sex  inferences.  It  seems  for  years  that  we 
have  known  how  to  use  “man,  ” “men,  ” “brothers,” 
“brotherhood,  ” and  so  on,  in  a Christian  context  that  shows 
we  mean  “everyone,”  yet  suddenly  we  become  horrified  that 
such  nouns  now  discriminate  against  females,  reveal  our 
prejudice  toward  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  aunts,  and 
grandmothers.  Mothers-in-law  suddenly  are  not  alone. 

Really  and  truly?  I wonder. 

In  Clarke’s  Comprehensive  Bible  Concordance  “brethren” 
signified  (1)  the  sons  of  one  father,  (2)  the  community,  (3) 
genuine  Christians  by  adoption,  by  office.  “Brethren”  can  in- 
clude “sisters”  also. 

Both  in  songs  and  in  the  Bible  we  see  words  such  as  men, 
brother,  brotherhood,  and  children  being  used  inclusively, 
covering  male  and  female. 

When  Paul  in  2 Corinthians  5:11  said,  “We  persuade 
men,”  did  he  infer  that  Lydia,  Priscilla,  and  the  demon- 
possessed  girl  of  Philippi  were  only  inferior  by-products  of  his 
evangelistic  ministry?  I think  not. 

When  William  Pherson  Merril  wrote  in  1911,  “Rise  Up,  O 
Men  of  God,  ” do  you  suppose  he  expected  all  the  sisters  to 
stay  sitting? 

When  Jesus  said,  “No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  ” did  He 
mean  that  women  could?  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together — 
of  course,  not. 

When  Paul  spoke  to  Timothy  and  said  in  reference  to  God, 
“Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  ” did  he  purposefully 
omit  50  percent  of  the  human  race?  No. 

In  1 Peter  1:14;  2:17;  and  4:16  is  Peter  talking  only  to 
men?  No.  His  “children,  ” “brotherhood,  ” and  “man”  hits  all 
of  us  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 

When  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus,  the  Master’s  beautiful, 
all-inclusive  “Whosoever  believeth”  covered  the  Samaritan 
woman,  Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
Halellujah!  It  even  included  me — a male! 

Can  we  be  bothered  by  this  whole  matter  until  we  question 
why  God  sent  His  begotten  Son  only?  Would  it  not  have  been 
fairer,  more  equality  oriented,  if  He  had  sent  a Daughter  too? 
Could  not  our  cries  and  struggles  for  equal  male  and  female 
privileges  become  shameful  to  the  One  who  became  as  noth- 
ing, who  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a suffering  Servant? 

I am  asking  questions,  not  stating  Bakersonian  laws.  And  I 
must  confess  that  my  name  is  Robert,  not  Roberta. 
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I teach  in  a school  of  mixed  races.  I recognize  that  discrimi- 
nation can  be  a subtle  affair.  I know  it  can  exist  in  other  areas 
beside  race.  On  the  basis  of  age,  education,  sex,  we  can  be 
partial.  And  I do  not,  I repeat,  do  not  believe  in  discrimina- 
tion. But  I am  fascinated  as  to  how  we  as  a church  have  sud- 
denly seen  a devil  in  every  printed  “man,”  something  that 
must  be  exorcised.  I believe  in  demon-possession,  but  I don’t 
believe  that  Satan  lies  behind  every  masculine  noun,  adjec- 
tive, adverb. 

Will  we  cycle  around,  have  reverse  discrimination,  our  own 
Bakke  case? 

The  issue  circles  around  man  and  woman,  husband  and 
wife,  the  family  is  involved.  God  made  us  male  and  female. 
He  made  us  to  complement  and  compliment  one  another.  He 
did  not  make  us  to  lord  over  one  another.  We  are  not  inferior 
one  to  another.  I am  to  be  a helpmate  to  my  wife,  as  well  as 
she  to  me. 

And  as  a husband  I am  certain  that  I have  not  always  done 
my  part.  God  told  me  to  love  my  wife  as  my  own  body,  like 
Christ  loved  the  church.  And  He  said  (at  least  this  is  the  way  I 
heard  Him)  that  I was  to  lead  without  dominating,  to  instruct 
without  dictating,  to  encourage  without  demanding,  to  listen 
without  having  my  mind  made  up  in  advance,  to  accept 
God’s  order  without  practicing  male  chauvinism.  He  gave 
man  a very  difficult  role. 

Not  intended  as  slavery.  The  relationship  is  not  one  of 
master  and  servant,  know-it-all  to  know-nothing.  Our  Men- 
nonite  symbolism  has  not  been  to  mark  a slave,  to  identify  a 
person  of  substandard  culture,  ability,  a second-class  citizen 
in  God’s  kingdom.  The  symbolism  says,  “I  support  you,  help 
you.  You  support  me,  help  me.  Let  us  both  serve  Christ 
together,  for  we  are  one  flesh  in  Him.  ” It  is  a male-female 


symbolism,  as  meaningful  and  God-directed  to  the  male  as 
the  female,  a two-way  street.  Beyond  the  meaning  of  subjec- 
tion one  to  another,  it  symbolizes  the  lordship  of  Christ  over 
both,  identifies  the  sister  as  the  glory  of  the  race.  Personally,  I 
appreciate  the  reminder. 

Maybe  having  a “king  ” in  the  family,  in  the  fellowship, 
isn’t  so  bad,  if  you  realize  that  makes  you  a “queen.”  Maybe 
neither  “brotherhood  ” nor  “sisterhood  ” is  an  irritant,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  it  speaks  to  what  we  are  in  Him,  not  what 
we  want  to  become  in  ourselves. 

Thoughts  on  “footnotes  ” have  sequenced  into  thoughts  on 
“headnotes.  ” 

I seek  to  arouse  no  feelings  of  distress.  I endeavor  to  open 
no  can  of  worms,  I would  kick  no  sleeping  dogs.  If  a Pan- 
dora’s box  disturbed  in  the  past  surfaced,  it  was  not  with 
intentional  planning  on  my  part. 

I would  question  whether  it  is  good  stewardship  of  time 
and  thought  energy  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole  holes,  to 
change  all  the  “he’s  ” to  “them’s.  ” 

As  a church,  I would  like  to  see  the  sons^  of  Menno  become 
involved  in  problems  far  greater  than  trying  to  neutralize  or 
defuse  words  that  were  not  explosive  in  the  past,  nor  in  Christ 
need  be  today.  Searching,  scouring,  scrutinizing  for  the 
“he’s”  and  “him’s”  of  literature,  language,  and  history 
smacks  too  much  to  me  of  Salem  witch  hunts  and  Wash- 
ington McCarthyism.  In  the  process  of  slapping  a mosquito 
we  may  get  run  over  by  an  elephant.  In  choking  on  a gnat  we 
may  let  a eamel  slip  down  our  Mennonite  gullet. 

Biblical  injunctions  to  go  and  teach,  to  go  and  sell,  to  go 
and  feed,  to  go  and  heal,  take  priority  over  discussions  on 
who  shall  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'Includes  us  all. 


Feelings  will  follow 


Many  persons  operate  almost  entirely  by  feeling  when  it 
comes  to  their  spiritual  lives.  They  attend  church  if  they  feel 
like  it.  They  give  according  to  how  they  feel.  They  support 
the  church  according  to  how  they  feel  at  the  moment  toward 
the  preacher  or  the  program.  They  sing  only  if  they  feel  like 
it. 

Of  course  we  do  not  go  to  work  only  on  mornings  that  we 
feel  like  it.  We  pay  bills  and  rent  and  taxes  even  if  we  do  not 
particularly  feel  like  it.  We  do  many  necessary  things  even  if 
we  do  not  feel  real  warm  toward  certain  persons  or  programs. 

A person  operating  on  feelings  is  a poor  prospect  for  any- 
thing good  at  work  or  in  the  church.  A mother  who  would 
follow  her  feelings  would  not  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  nurse  a sick  or  hungry  child.  A person  who  operates 
by  feeling  when  it  comes  to  his  work  or  payment  of  bills  is  in 
serious  trouble.  A person  who  does  only  what  he  feels  like  do- 


ing contributes  little  or  nothing  to  life.  He  becomes  a hin- 
drance rather  than  a help,  a burden  instead  of  a blessing. 

The  Christian  who  operates  by  feeling  alone  is  in  trouble 
not  only  in  his  spiritual  growth,  but  also  in  his  effectiveness 
for  the  church.  A person  who  does  only  how  he  feels  will  die 
in  relationship  to  the  church  and  will  contribute  very  little  in 
any  way.  No  congregation  can  live  long  if  its  members  live  by 
feelings. 

As  in  faith,  so  also  in  chureh  attendance  and  support,  good 
feelings  follow  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.  What  motivates 
you  in  your  spiritual  life — faith  or  feeling?  What  do  you  do — 
what  you  know  you  ought  or  what  you  feel  at  a certain  mo- 
ment? 

A person  and  church  whose  members  attend  or  contribute 
according  to  feelings  will  be  in  serious  trouble  in  a short 
time. — John  M.  Drescher 
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Faith:  opening  ourselves  to  God 


by  Kenneth  L.  Stoltzfus 


“Faith”  is  desperately  sought  by  many  Christians  who  see 
it  as  the  key  to  spiritual  riches.  It  is  often  seen  as  a mysterious 
“something” — something  we  don’t  understand  but  we  know 
that  if  we  only  had  it  we  wouldn’t  have  any  more  problems, 
because  we’d  simply  apply  faith  and  the  problem  would 
vanish! 

Well,  faith  is  a key  to  entering  into  spiritual  riches,  and  it  is 
a bit  mysterious.  It  does  have  an  element  that  is  beyond  man, 
and  which  we  can’t  understand.  But  there  are  some  things  we 
can  understand  about  faith  which  will  enrich  our  Christian 
lives. 

There  is  a lot  of  good  teaching  in  renewal  circles  today  on 
the  promises  of  God  toward  us — His  promises  to  provide  in 
every  situation,  to  give  us  direction,  to  heal,  strengthen, 
comfort,  and  in  general  to  bless.  We  hear  these  promises  and 
desperately  reach  out  to  receive  them.  We  “reach  ” with 
faith,  but  find  our  faith  lacking  and  our  reach  short — and  the 
promised  promises  still  afar  off!  Maybe  we  even  feel  God  is 
playing  cat-and-mouse  with  us,  or  tantalizing  us  with 
promises  we  can’t  really  enter  into. 

I believe  that  too  often  we  think  of  faith  as  something  we 
pump  up  within  ourselves.  “If  only  I had  faith,  I wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about ...”  (fill  in  your  own  pet  worry! ).  So,  we 
try  to  have  faith.  We  look  within  ourselves,  and  cry  out  to 
God:  “God,  please  give  me  faith!” 

Well,  if  you  think  you  have  a problem,  try  wearing 
Abraham’s  sandals!  Get  your  Bible  and  read  Genesis  18:9-15 
and  Romans  4,  especially  verses  16-21.  Why  didn’t 
Abraham’s  faith  waver  in  the  face  of  such  a promise?  On  what 
basis  did  he  believe  that  “the  couple  least  likely  to  become 
parents”  would  become  parents?  (Really  now,  that  wasn’t  a 
very  realistic  thing  God  told  him,  was  it?)  Why  didn’t 
Abraham  doubt  when  he  considered  all  the  facts  that  would 
make  it  obvious  to  any  intelligent  human  being  that  God  was 
stretching  things  awfully  far!  ? 

I believe  it  was  because  he  knew  who  God  was!  He  knew 
that  God  could  give  life  to  the  dead  or  make  something  out  of 
nothing.  To  Abraham,  God  was  the  sovereign,  almighty  One, 
whose  hand  is  not  limited  to  things  obvious,  realistic,  or  ra- 
tional. If  God  said  it,  it  was  good  enough  for  Abraham!  If  He 
wanted  to  make  that  kind  of  promise,  Abraham  was  content 
to  let  Him  figure  out  how  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

I suspect  that  our  personal  lives,  and  our  families  and 
churches  would  be  a lot  different  today  if  we  had  the  faith  of 
Abraham.  Let  me  suggest  some  things  which  might  cause  us 
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to  fall  short,  and  some  ways  to  grow  in  this  aspect  of  Christian 
living.  Three  obstacles  to  this  dynamic  faith  might  be:  1)  we 
don’t  know  the  promises  God  has  made  to  us,  2)  we  don’t 
believe  a particular  promise  is  for  us  today,  and/or  3)  we 
don’t  really  believe  God  is  able  to  bring  it  about. 

To  enrich  our  lives,  then,  we  might  want  to:  1)  search  the 
Scriptures  and  find  the  promises,  then  2)  decide  if  we  will 
believe  them.  If  we  find  them,  and  decide  to  believe  them, 
then  we  ll  have  to  3)  decide  if  God  is  big  enough  to  bring 
them  to  pass! 

On  this  last  point,  it  is  helpful  to  meditate  on  Job  38  to  42, 
Colossians  1:15-20,  and  the  Psalms.  Consider  Moses  at  the 
sea  (Ex.  14)  and  go  with  Joshua  to  the  Jordan  (Josh.  3).  Read 
Hebrews  11.  All  these  people  obeyed  God  and  moved  in  His 
provision  because  they  knew  who  He  was!  Each  Christian 
must  decide  who  God  is  to  him.  Our  decision  will  have  a dra- 
matic influence  upon  how  far  we  enter  into  His  blessed 
promises. 

An  act  of  faith  is  a willful  decision  to  place  oneself  into  the 
hands  of  God.  The  degree  to  which  we  are  able  to  move  be- 
yond ourselves,  to  the  point  where  we  fail  if  God  fails,  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  knowledge  of  God  (His  will,  character, 
and  power),  and  upon  our  willingness  to  respond  to  that 
knowledge.  A trucker  trusts  his  life  to  his  tires  and  brakes 
many  times  a day  because  of  his  knowledge  that  they  are 
safe,  and  by  conscious  choice  to  respond  to  that  knowledge. 
His  driving,  then,  becomes  both  a demonstration  of  the  relia- 
bility of  his  equipment,  and  of  his  confidence  in  it. 

So  it  is  with  the  Christian  in  His  walk  with  God.  A 
believer’s  faith-walk  with  God  is  a test  of  both  God  and  the 
believer.  The  analogy  ends  here,  though,  because  truck  ac- 
cidents are  caused  by  both  driver  error  and  equipment 
failure — and  God  never  fails! 

“Faith  ” comes  down  to  us  from  up  where  God  is — as  we 
learn  of  Him  and  choose  to  believe  and  trust  Him.  Faith  is 
the  quiet  word  spoken  to  the  heart  of  the  saint  who  receives 
God’s  revelation  of  Himself,  and  when  released  from  the 
heart  it  results  in  the  flow  of  God’s  provision  to  the  need  of 
the  saint. 

Could  we  begin  to  see  faith  more  as  our  opening  ourselves 
to  the  power  and  provision  of  God — God  reaching  down  from 
heaven  in  perfect  love  to  bless  and  provide  for  us  from  His 
unlimited  storehouse — and  less  as  our  having  to  conjure  up 
enough  “something  ” from  inside  us  to  reach  out  to  a 
particular  situation  or  need? 

There  are  many  ways  of  thinking  about  faith,  and  appro- 
priately so.  But  isn’t  it  exciting  and  liberating  to  think  of  it 
this  way  for  a little  while!  ^ 
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Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  influence  (2) 


John  Calvin^  a man  called 
to  Geneva 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


Troop  maneuvers  in  France  during  August  1536,  in  the 
minor  military  skirmish  which  compelled  a young  classics 
scholar  to  detour  by  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Strassburg,  gave  to 
the  Protestant  movement  a gifted  leader  whose  legacy  still 
distinguishes  much  of  the  Protestant  scene.  As  a result  of  the 
new  route,  John  Calvin’s  intended  one-night  stopover  be- 
came a lifelong  commitment  to  the  church  of  Geneva. 

Publicity  from  his  recently  published  Institutes  had  pre- 
ceded Calvin  to  Geneva.  He  was  recognized  and  his  presence 
reported  to  Guillaume  Farel,  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
city.  Seizing  this  opportunity,  Farel  pursued  Calvin  to  his 
hotel  room,  and  urged  him  to  remain  in  Geneva  and  assume 
leadership  of  the  developing  church.  When  Calvin  resisted, 
Farel  threatened  that  God  would  curse  the  tranquillity  which 
Calvin  sought  in  Strassburg. 

Feeling  God’s  mighty  hand  from  heaven  laid  upon  him, 
Calvin  surrendered  to  Farel  and  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Geneva,  some  fifteen  years  after  Martin  Luther’s  definitive 
break  with  Rome.  Calvin’s  change  of  direction  illustrates  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  took  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  an  emphasis  which  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
theology  of  Calvin. 

Calvin’s  family  had  destined  him  for  a priestly  life,  al- 
though they  never  dreamed  of  the  great  role  he  was  to  play. 
Brilliant  results  consistently  marked  his  path  through  Latin 
school,  and  then  the  arts  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  enrolled  in  1521.  In  1525  or  1526,  for  reasons  which 
remain  obscure  to  historians,  Calvin’s  father  ordered  him  out 
of  religious  studies,  and  sent  him  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Orleans.  While  that  was  not  Calvin’s  own 
preference,  the  dutiful  son  followed  the  wishes  of  his  parent. 

With  the  death  of  his  father  in  1531,  Calvin  determined  to 
be  a classics  scholar.  He  prepared  his  first  published  work  in 
that  year,  a translation  and  commentary  on  Seneca’s  De  de- 
mentia. 
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Meanwhile,  in  circumstances  now  obscure,  Calvin  had  be- 
come a Protestant  in  1529  or  1530.  The  conversion  was  some 
time  in  its  preparation,  and  Calvin  has  written  that  his 
reverence  for  the  long  tradition  of  the  church  held  him  for 
some  time  after  he  had  come  to  doubt  her  teachings.  Like  the 
move  to  Geneva,  Calvin  considered  his  conversion  an 
unfathomable  act  of  God’s  providence. 

A Protestant  spokesman’s  major  address.  As  he  was  a 
Protestant  spokesman,  Calvin’s  departure  from  home  in  1535 
was  precipicated  by  moves  of  King  Francis  I against 
Protestant  activities  in  Paris.  He  spent  some  time  in  Basel, 
where  he  finished  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  which 
some  have  called  the  first  Protestant  systematic  theology. 
Calvin  dedicated  them  to  Francis  I,  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  demonstrate  to  the  king  that  Protestants  were  not  sedi- 
tious, as  well  as  make  a statement  of  protestant  theology. 
While  the  Institutes  had  little  influence  on  Francis,  they  did 
enhance  Calvin’s  reputation  as  a Protestant  spokesman.  The 
first  edition  of  1536  contained  all  the  major  theological  prin- 
ciples which  Calvin  was  to  maintain  throughout  his  lifetime, 
although  the  Institutes  themselves  underwent  many  revisions 
until  the  final  one  of  1559. 

Once  in  Geneva,  Calvin  moved  vigorously  to  impose  his 
will  upon  the  city.  On  January  16,  1537,  Calvin  and  Farel  laid 
before  the  city  council  their  Articles  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Church  and  Its  Worship  at  Geneva.  These  articles 
amount  to  Calvin’s  organization  of  all  of  life  under  Christ. 

Included  in  the  articles  was  the  suggestion  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  be  celebrated  weekly,  a radical  departure  from  the 
Catholic  practice  of  perhaps  three  times  per  year.  The 
council  scaled  down  celebration  to  quarterly  intervals,  but 
they  then  accepted  a principle  of  more  importance  to  Calvin, 
the  practice  of  church  discipline.  The  Supper  may  not  be 
polluted  by  the  participation  of  those  who  show  “that  they  do 
not  all  belong  to  Jesus.  ” The  council  thus  accepted  the 
practice  of  excommunication  in  the  Genevan  church. 

The  council  also  enacted  legislation  requiring  all  busi- 
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nesses  to  close  during  the  time  of  the  Sunday  morning 
sermon,  and  street  vendors  to  cease  crying  their  wares  during 
that  time.  In  addition,  no  idle  singing  or  gambling  would  be 
permitted  during  the  time  of  the  sermon.  These  enactments 
illustrate  the  kind  of  social  control  for  which  Calvin  would 
work  in  Geneva. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  lasted  until  1538,  when  his  op- 
ponents, angered  by  what  they  perceived  to  be  heavy-handed 
discipline,  ousted  Calvin  from  the  city.  With  no  little  sense  of 
relief,  he  left  the  job  he  had  not  sought,  and  resumed  the 
journey  to  Strassburg. 

When  word  reached  Cardinal  Sadoletto,  the  bishop  of  the 
dissident  Genevan  church,  that  they  had  rejected  their  prin- 
cipal minister,  he  thought  the  moment  an  auspicious  one  in 
which  to  invite  Geneva  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church.  Sa- 
doletto wrote  such  a kind  and  conciliatory  letter  to  his  former 
church,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  that  they 
felt  incompetent  to  pen  an  adequate  reply. 

However  Calvin  may  have  angered  the  Genevans,  they 
were  impressed  with  his  intellect.  To  him,  therefore,  they 
turned  for  a reply  to  the  splendid  letter  of  the  Cardinal. 
Calvin’s  answer  impressed  the  Genevans.  When  the  officials 
responsible  for  his  rejection  had  all  disappeared  from  office, 
and  the  remainder  had  noted  the  deteriorating  state  of  Ge- 
nevan affairs,  the  city  council  invited  Calvin  to  return. 

As  before,  Calvin  resisted,  having  little  desire  to  return  to 
the  fractious  situation  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
He  eventually  agreed  to  return  upon  the  provision  that  the 
city  would  accept  his  system  of  church  order  and  discipline. 

Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  in  September  1541,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  his  first  Sunday  in  the 
pulpit,  he  picked  up  preaching  through  the  Rible  at  the  place 
he  had  left  off  at  Easter  1538.  He  organized  the  city  accord- 
ing to  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  became  a 
symbol  of  Protestantism  to  the  western  world.  At  his  death  on 
27  May  1564  John  Calvin  left  a theological  legacy  which  has 
survived  more  than  four  centuries. 

Calvin:  only  the  elect  respond.  While  Calvin’s  name  has 
often  been  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  of  predestination,  he  did  not  anchor  predestination 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  later  Calvinism  has  been  wont 
to  do.  In  the  final  edition  of  the  Institutes,  predestination  ap- 
pears three  fourths  of  the  way  through,  after  he  has  discussed 
the  nature  of  God,  Scripture,  Christ,  justification  by  faith, 
and  even  prayer.  Predestination  explained  how  it  is  that  not 
all  men  respond  with  faith  when  the  gospel  is  preached. 
Calvin  concluded  that  only  the  elect  respond — those  to 
whom  God  gives  faith.  Thus  for  Calvin,  predestination  was  a 
matter  of  experiencing  one’s  own  election  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  mind  of  God  by  speculating  on  the 
election  of  damnation  of  others. 

From  Calvin  has  come  a good  deal  of  our  contemporary 
language  about  Scripture.  He  called  Scripture  “the  Word  of 
God,”  affirmed  its  inspiration,  noted  its  dictation  by  the 
Spirit,  and  required  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
Scripture’s  message  a saving  one. 


Calvin  wrote  at  a time  when  Protestantism  was  still  strug- 
gling to  define  religious  authority  independent  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  In  reply  to  papal  claims  of  superiority  over  Scrip- 
ture, Calvin  countered  that  the  Bible  existed  as  God’s  Word 
independent  from  and  chronologically  prior  to  any  decision 
by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  since  it  was  written  to  the  church  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  via  his  secretaries,  the  human  authors  of  the 
Scripture.  The  Bible  therefore  was  God’s  authoritative  Word 
before  Rome  gave  it  authority,  and  its  truth  results  from  its 
authorship  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  from  Roman  interpreta- 
tion. 

These  doctrines  sound  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with 
modern  conservative  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Most  scholars 
agree,  however,  that  Calvin  did  not  hold  the  positions  of 
modern  Fundamentalism,  as  he  did  not  define  the  Bible  as  a 
self-contained  starting  point  whose  every  word  was  an  item  of 
God’s  revelation.  For  one  thing,  in  Calvin’s  view,  that  which 
is  dictated  by  the  Spirit  and  truthfully  recorded  is  doctrine, 
not  individual  words. 

Further,  God  has  accommodated  (a  famous  expression 
from  Calvin)  Himself  to  us  by  addressing  us  through  the 
creaturely  medium  of  language,  without  which  we  would  not 
perceive  God’s  approach.  The  biblical  documents  for  Calvin, 
therefore,  can  contain  imprecise  statements  and  reflect  the 
individuality  of  the  human  authors,  even  as  they  are  God’s 
Word  to  man.  Calvin’s  principle  of  accommodation  opens  the 
door  to  the  later  development  of  the  historical  approach  to 
the  biblical  literature. 

Finally  Calvin’s  Bible  is  not  the  absolute  starting  point  of 
Fundamentalism,  since  the  true  nature  of  Scripture’s  orgin 
and  content  becomes  clear  only  after  the  reader  has  come  to 
experience  the  Christ  found  within  it.  The  believer  perceives 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God  when  he  or  she  recog- 
nizes that  the  Spirit  who  speaks  within  the  human  heart  is  the 
same  Spirit  who  was  the  primary  author  of  Scripture.  Inspira- 
tion thus  becomes  a conclusion,  arrived  at  after  one  has  found 
faith  in  the  Christ  presented  by  Scripture. 

Calvin  shared  the  idea  prevalant  in  the  church  since  the 
early  fourth  century,  that  society  and  church  coincide,  an 
amalgam  called  Christendom.  The  major  change  in  this 
world-view  which  arose  during  the  Reformation  was  that  it 
became  necessary  to  debate  which  church  was  the  true  one  to 
which  all  citizens  belonged. 

The  church  and  the  city  in  one.  In  terms  of  daily  function, 
Calvin’s  church  corresponded  roughly  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 
In  his  theological  definition,  however,  the  church  is  invisible, 
as  only  God  knows  the  names  of  the  elect;  it  becomes  mo- 
mentarily visible  where  one  hears  the  Word  correctly 
preached,  sees  the  sacraments  rightly  administered  and  ob- 
serves church  discipline. 

John  Calvin  had  a particularly  positive  view  of  the  role  of 
the  civil  magistrates  and  their  capacity  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  gospel  could  thrive.  He  envisioned  a 
Christian  society,  whose  every  aspect  was  based  upon  the 
Word  of  God.  The  discipline  of  the  church  was  enforced  by 
the  civil  magistrates.  Those  the  church  ruled  to  be  guilty  of 
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deviant  doctrine  could  be  and  were  executed  by  the  city 
government.  The  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  church  assisted 
the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  preached  true  doctrine  so 
that  all  citizens  (who  were  required  to  attend  worship 
services)  would  be  properly  taught  and  so  that  laws  would  be 
correctly  grounded  on  the  living  Word  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Geneva  of  John  Calvin  became  the  symbol  of  a Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  a model  society  which  many  Protestants 
longed  to  imitate,  including  the  Puritans  who  founded  the 
New  England  colonies.  Calvin’s  impact  on  American  society, 
as  mediated  by  the  Puritans,  is  still  visible.  For  one,  the 
American  nation  still  believes  itself  to  be  an  elect  people 
“under  God,’’  whom  God’s  providence  planted  in  the  New 
World.  The  particular  faith  required  by  Calvin  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, however,  has  been  exchanged  for  a generalized  faith, 
sometimes  called  civil  religion. 

Second,  the  Protestant  tint  to  American  life  is  a heritage  of 
Calvin  and  the  Puritans.  In  Geneva  such  things  as  Sunday 
observance,  not  swearing  in  public,  and  attendance  at  church 
were  all  part  of  civil  law,  and  enforced  by  civil  authorities. 
This  pattern  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  founding  Puritan 
fathers,  and  is  still  felt  in  many  areas,  such  as  Sunday  clos- 
ings, and  the  expectation  that  all  public  officials  be  religious 
individuals  (so  long  as  their  private  religion  does  not  intrude 
on  their  public  duties,  such  as  waging  war! ). 

Calvin:  an  attractive  position.  In  summary,  John  Calvin 
was  a great  man  and  a profound  theologian.  His  position  is 
deceptively  attractive  to  Mennonites.  We  find  ourselves 
quite  largely  in  tune  with  his  orthodox  theology  and  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  We  cannot  but  applaud  (if  at  a distance) 
his  efforts  to  close  taverns  and  ban  gambling. 


But  we  need  to  remember  that  in  his  attempt  to  reform  a 
whole  city,  Calvin  clearly  followed  a Christendom  ethic  in 
which  church  and  society  were  seen  as  one.  Christian  disciple- 
ship  thus  becomes  something  which  an  entire  society  can 
obey,  rather  than  becoming  the  way  of  life  of  the  people  who 
are  called  out  by  Christ  to  be  different  from  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  Calvin  never  believed  for  a minute  that  all  Ge- 
neva’s citizens  actually  belonged  to  God’s  elect,  those  whom 
God  has  predestined  for  salvation. 

Thus  Calvin  ended  up  defining  the  church  theologically — 
not  in  terms  of  the  people  of  God  as  do  the  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonites,  but  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  the  church.  Ghurch 
therefore  becomes  the  place  where  the  Word  is  correctly 
preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  distributed,  and  where  dis- 
cipline is  exercised. 

Calvin’s  definition  of  church  then  results  in  a different 
understanding  of  worship  and  religious  experience  than  that 
of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  Since  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites  define  church  as  the  people  of  God,  their  wor- 
ship service  is  the  meeting  of  God’s  people,  in  which  they 
express  their  reconciliation  to  Christ  and  to  each  other. 

In  Calvin’s  church,  each  believer  goes  to  receive  what  the 
church  hands  out,  namely  preaching  and  sacraments.  The  re- 
ligious and  worship  experience  is  thus  individualized,  and  be- 
comes on  the  first  level  a matter  of  each  individual  and  God. 
Fellowship  and  reconciliation  between  men  thus  have  a (logi- 
cally) secondary  place  in  Calvin’s  definition.  The  religious 
experience  is  not  a community  one  as  for  the  Anabaptists,  but 
an  individual  one,  where  each  worshiper  faces  God  alone. 

So  while  we  admire  and  learn  from  the  man  of  Geneva,  we 
refine  our  own  definition  of  the  church  from  the  same  source 
he  used,  the  Bible. 


Thy  will 

be  done? 

What 

than  tears?  To  change 

will  it  take 

this  doleful  monotone  of  voice 

to  make  me  drop  this 

into  a bubbling  spring 

mountain  of  despair 
from  my  beaten  shoulders 

of  song? 

bent  almost  down 

Could  it  be 

to  the  threatening 

as  simple  (and  as  hard) 

ground? 

as  opening  closed  hands? 
Seeing  them  bruised  inside. 

What 

bleeding  from  tight-clutching  this 

_ — ..  , 

will  it  take 

jagged  piece  of  me  withheld 

, 

to  fill  my  empty  eyes 

from  wholeness 

today  with  more 

in  You? 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 


4.  Calling  congregations  to  pray 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


The  first  missionary  journey  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  pre- 
ceded by  a prayer  meeting  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  (See 
Acts  13:1-3.)  In  that  significant  meeting  those  who  were 
praying  heard  the  Holy  Spirit’s  direction  and  responded  with 
some  action  that  opened  many  new  doors  for  the  gospel, 
resulting  in  new  congregations  being  added  to  the  early 
church. 

Any  significant  movement  within  the  history  of  the 
church  has  always  been  closely  related  to  a significant  prayer 
experience  by  the  persons  involved.  Revivals,  times  of 
growth,  and  the  facing  of  crises  became  times  of  victory 
which  grew  out  of  God’s  people  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park  in  June  of  1977  af- 
firmed the  call  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  give  priority  to 
urban  concerns  in  this  biennium.  How  does  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  a whole  respond  to  this  call?  How  does  your  con- 
gregation, wherever  it  happens  to  be,  share  in  this  urban 
mission? 

All  congregations,  rural  and  urban,  would  do  well  to  take 
the  time  to  think  about  the  urban  situation.  In  many  places 
that  situation  is  more  critical  than  in  others,  especially  in  the 
inner  city.  The  church  could  begin  to  respond  to  that  crisis  by 
prayerfully  seeking  God’s  direction.  As  congregations  pray 
they  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  following: 

1.  The  oversized  task:  Urban  congregations  (often  with 
small  memberships)  are  being  expected  to  do  an  oversized 
task.  Other  congregations  could  pray  for  ways  to  help  with 
those  responsibilities. 

2.  Deteriorating  circumstances:  Many  inner-city  congre- 
gations need  to  function  in  circumstances  that  are  rapidly  de- 
teriorating. There  may  not  be  much  the  church  can  do  to 
change  the  direction  of  those  circumstances.  But  in  spite  of 
that  situation  the  church  could  be  praying  for  its  urban  con- 
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gregations  and  find  ways  to  support  and  encourage  the 
members  so  that  they  can  bring  life  and  hope  through  a 
Christian  witness  and  service  to  those  communities. 

3.  Loneliness:  Urban  congregations  are  sometimes  forgot- 
ten by  their  rural  brothers  and  sisters.  Urban  congregations 
are  often  isolated  from  each  other  by  the  complexity  of  the 
urban  setting.  Loneliness  tends  to  bring  discouragement  and 
despair.  A fellowship  and  prayer  partnership  between  a rural 
and  an  urban  congregation  could  become  a fruitful 
experience  for  both. 

4.  Limited  resources:  Some  urban  congregations,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  inner  city,  often  have  access  to  limited 
resources,  thus  handicapping  their  work.  Each  congregation 
is  invited  to  prayerfully  consider  how  some  of  its  resources 
could  be  shared  in  the  urban  mission. 

5.  Leadership:  Too  few  leaders  are  available  who  have 
convictions  and  training  for  the  urban  mission.  Each  con- 
gregation is  urged  to  pray  about  this,  to  lay  hands  on  those 
who  may  be  hearing  God’s  call,  and  to  encourage  and  help 
those  who  are  ready  to  serve  in  the  urban  mission. 

6.  Strategy:  The  church  presently  is  in  search  of  a clearly 
defined  strategy  for  the  urban  setting.  Congregations  should 
pray  that  convictions  will  develop  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  stir  the  church  into  a united  effort  in  the  urban  mission. 

Each  of  the  above  points  represents  a crisis  that  needs  to  be 
faced  by  the  church.  Others  could  be  added.  Even  though 
the  list  is  long,  it  should  cause  the  church  “not  to  faint,  but  to 
pray.”  God  can  help  the  church  even  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  impossible,  if  His  will  is  sought. 

The  extent  to  which  the  urban  mission  really  becomes  a 
priority  for  the  Mennonite  Church  in  this  biennium  really  de- 
pends on  how  much  each  congregation  wants  to  get  involved. 
Each  congregation’s  involvement  will  likely  be  in  proportion 
to  its  prayer  life.  The  congregation  that  unreservedly  opens 
itself  to  God’s  leading  for  participation  in  the  urban  mission 
will  receive  some  challenging  answers  to  its  prayers.  Will 
your  congregation  respond  to  the  call  to  pray?  ^ 
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why  we  chose  The  Foundation  Series 

by  David  Dyck 


Editor  s note:  The  Foundation  Series  is  a new  set  of  cur- 
riculum materials  for  children  produced  by  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ.  Some  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren  congregations  are  also  using  it.  This  article 
by  a Mennonite  Brethren  congregational  leader  tells  why  one 
congregation  chose  this  series.  The  article  is  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

During  the  past  year,  many  of  the  teachers  and  department 
heads  in  our  Sunday  school  at  River  East  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  Winnipeg  found  themselves  unhappy 
with  the  curriculum  they  were  using.  As  a result,  our  con- 
gregation’s Board  of  Christian  Education  instructed  me  to 
study  alternatives  and  report  to  the  Board. 

At  the  church’s  annual  meetings  this  spring,  the  Board’s 
recommendation  that  we  adopt  The  Foundation  Series  cur- 
riculum was  approved. 

Its  name  comes  from  the  verse  selected  to  express  the 


central  theme — 1 Corinthians  3:11:  “For  no  other  foundation 
can  any  one  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesiis 
Christ.  ” 

The  objectives  set  by  the  editorial  council  for  The  Founda- 
tion Series  curriculum  stress  the  importance  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  laying  this  foundation.  The  congregation  of  believers 
must  share  its  faith  through  its  life  and  witness,  through 
direct  training  of  the  Bible,  and  through  indirect  teaching,  by 
providing  models  of  discipleship  for  the  young. 

The  congregation  and  the  parents.  The  congregation  is  in- 
volved in  the  church  teaching  setting  and  the  parents  are  in- 
volved with  the  Christian  education  of  the  children  in  the 
home.  To  stimulate  this  involvement  The  Foundation  Series 
provides  Bible  story  books,  songbooks,  and  records  of  the 
songs  to  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  home.  These  same 
songs  and  stories  are  used  in  Sunday  school  as  well,  providing 
continuity  and  the  support  of  home  and  Sunday  school  for 
one  another. 

A booklet  entitled  Living  with  3s,  4s,  and  5s  is  provided  for 
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parents  and  teachers  to  help  them  understand  a little  better 
how  young  children  may  be  nurtured  in  the  congregation 
and  the  home. 

This  curriculum  provides  material  for  six  groups  from 
three-year-olds  through  to  the  end  of  grade  8 (with  some  sug- 
gestions for  pre-three-year-olds)  and  is  structured  by  depart- 
ments, combining  two  ages  or  two  grades.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  five-year-olds,  who  have  begun  kindergarten 
and  are  so  uniquely  different  from  three-and-four-year  olds. 
Thus  they  are  dealt  with  separately.  This  combining  of  two 
years  provides  considerable  flexibility,  especially  in  Sunday 
schools  that  vary  greatly  in  size.  It  simplifies  the  administra- 
tion, allows  easy  equalization  of  class  size,  and  requires  order- 
ing and  storage  of  fewer  different  types  of  material. 

Many  Sunday  schools  find  that  it  is  not  realistic  to  attempt 
to  offer  their  regular  program  during  the  summer  months. 
The  editors  of  The  Foundation  Series  have  kept  this  in  mind 
and  have  devised  a three-quarter  plus  one-quarter  program, 
in  which  the  themes  in  each  year  are  carried  through  to  a 
climax  in  the  third  quarter,  followed  by  related  material  on  a 
more  topical  basis  for  the  June  to  August  quarter.  For 
example,  the  overall  theme  for  grades  5 and  6 (Year  1)  is 
“God  Is  King.”  This  is  developed  for  two  quarters  through  1 
Samuel  to  1 Kings,  and  then  Amos  to  Malachi,  culminating  in 
the  third  quarter  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  fourth  quarter 
offers  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  under  the 
subheading  “O  Worship  the  King.  ” 

Old  features,  new  treatment.  Some  of  the  features  of  this 
curriculum  appear  to  be  old,  but  have  received  new  treat- 
ment. While  memory  work  is  emphasized,  it  tends  to  be 
memorization  of  blocks  of  Scripture  over  the  period  of  a 
quarter,  including  such  great  Bible  treasures  as  1 Corinthians 
13,  Psalm  23,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Music  is  incorporated,  especially  at  the  preschool  level, 
with  records  and  songbooks  for  home  and  Sunday  school  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  is  the  exceptionally  fine  use 
of  stories  in  The  Foundation  Series,  emphasizing  both  the 
story  as  method  and  the  story  as  content.  Stories  have  been 
collected  from  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  very  important  considerations  for  any  cur- 
riculum is  whether  it  can  be  taught.  In  most  Sunday  schools, 
there  are  many  volunteers  who  are  not  professional  teachers, 
and  whose  teaching  is  done  in  the  context  of  busy  schedules. 
It  is  essential  that  any  curriculum  must  be  clearly  structured 
and  provide  resources  to  help  these  teachers  to  have  an  effec- 
tive ministry.  The  teacher’s  guides  have  been  designed  in  a 
consistent  pattern  throughout.  Each  lesson  is  planned  with 
the  three  main  phases  in  mind:  preparation,  the  class  session, 
and  reflection  and  evaluation  of  effectiveness.  This  approach 
is  used  at  all  levels  and  in  all  quarters.  Thus  the  teacher,  once 
familiar  with  the  system,  can  quickly  go  to  the  part  of  the 
lesson  of  immediate  concern.  The  teacher’s  guides  also 
provide  additional  suggestions  or  options  for  the  more  ven- 
turesome teacher. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  program  a 
teacher  training  package  has  been  developed.  This  provides 


all  the  materials  needed,  as  well  as  the  structure  for  a series  of 
weekly  meetings  of  a weekend  worship  to  help  the  teachers 
become  familiar  with  the  goals  and  objectives. 

The  goal  of  this,  as  of  any  Christian  Sunday  school  cur- 
riculum, is  to  help  persons  respond  freely  in  faith  to  Christ’s 
love  and  to  obey  His  commands.  Our  denomination  tries  to 
maintain  a balance  between  the  individual’s  response  to 
Christ  and  his  participation  in  a caring  and  supporting  com- 
munity during  his  spiritual  pilgrimage.  The  Foundation 
Series  is  concerned  to  help  support  both  these  dimensions. 

Evangelism  is,  then,  an  integral  part  of  this  study  program. 
In  a pamphlet  devoted  to  this  topic,  the  editors  stress  the 
evangelistic  purpose,  based  on  Matthew  28:18-20.  In  order 
that  the  “proclamation  ” may  be  heard,  the  material  must  be 
pitched  to  the  level  of  the  child’s  understanding.  Evangelism 
further  involves  decision  and  finally  discipling  of  the 
believer.  The  question  of  the  most  appropriate  time  for  mak- 
ing a decision  is  discussed  thoughtfully. 

Because  the  curriculum  was  developed  together  by  a 
number  of  separate  denominations,  it  was  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  unanimity  about  the  question  of  the  age  for  de- 
cision. The  editors  have,  therefore,  clearly  stated  a strong 
position  on  evangelism  together  with  a list  of  lessons 
throughout  the  grades  where  a special  evangelistic  emphasis 
would  fit  naturally  into  the  lesson.  Within  this  context,  again 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  congregation,  where  evange- 
lism in  Sunday  school  should  be  thought  through. 

For  these  reasons.  Why  did  we  choose  to  try  this  cur- 
riculum rather  than  another  in  our  Sunday  school?  I think 
there  are  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  features  described  earlier 
convinced  me  that  it  was  worthwhile  testing,  and  I so  reeom- 
mended  to  our  Board  of  Christian  Education.  I had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  and  talking  with  some  of  the  people  involved 
in  preparing  this  curriculum — editors,  writers,  and  con- 
sultants. I came  away  from  these  meetings  with  the  firm 
belief  that  these  were  “ordinary  ” church  members,  commit- 
ted Christians,  who  under  the  guidance  of  highly  competent 
leaders  were  putting  their  church  teaching  experience  to 
good  use  in  God’s  work. 

Further,  our  Sunday  school  department  heads  had  read  the 
material  provided  in  the  Leader’s  Guide  and  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  first  quarter  material,  as  had 
interested  members  of  the  congregation.  It  was  clearly  high- 
quality  material,  well-prepared,  and  on  examination  ap- 
peared eminently  teaehable.  The  curriculum  seemed  to  us  to 
have  a logical  structure  and  many  useful  features. 

Finally,  I believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  is 
that  The  Foundation  Series  stresses  many  of  the  beliefs  that 
we  as  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  especially  hold  firmly — 
beliefs  such  as  the  centrality  of  Jesus;  His  birth,  life,  death 
and  resurrection;  evangelism;  the  supremacy  of  love  and 
peace;  discipleship,  and  fellowship.  As  one  brother  said  at  our 
church  meetings,  “This  new  curriculum  seems  to  close  the 
gap  somewhat  between  the  material  we  use  in  Sunday  school 
and  our  Confession  of  F aith . ” ^ 
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Helmut  Harder  to  head  youth- 
adult  curriculum  project 


Helmut  Harder,  an  educator  and  theologian 
from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has  accepted  a 
two-year  assignment  as  executive  director  of 
a youth-adult  curriculum  project  sponsored 
by  five  Mennonite  and  Brethren  denomina- 
tions. This  curriculum  project,  building  on 
the  experience  of  The  Foundation  Series  for 
children,  is  to  provide  a believers’  church 
curriculum  for  high  school  youth  and  a 
three-  or  four-year  “core  curriculum  ” for 
adults.  Materials  are  scheduled  to  become 
available  by  September  of  1981. 

Harder  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Council  of  The  Foundation  Series 
and  has  written  various  Bible  study  ma- 
terials for  the  Commission  on  Education  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Interest  in  a new  adult  and  youth  cur- 
riculum has  emerged,  in  part,  from  the 
concern  of  whether  believers’  churches, 
with  an  emphasis  on  discipleship  and  adult 
conversion  and  commitment,  should  invest 
a half-million  dollars  on  children’s  cur- 
riculum, The  Foundation  Series,  and  not 
give  equal  effort  to  adult  education  con- 
cerns. The  five  denominations  which  have 
said  there  is  a similar  need  for  youth  and 
adults  are:  the  Brethren  in  Christ,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and 
Mennonite  Church. 

Four  of  these  groups  agreed  in  1977  to  be- 
come cooperative  publishers  for  this  project. 
The  Mennonite  Brethren  involvement  will 
be  as  cooperative  users. 

Broad  outlines  of  the  two  curricula  seem 
clear.  According  to  the  proposal  the  four- 
year  high  school  curriculum  will  replace  the 
Uniform  Series  youth  Bible  study  guides 
presently  in  use  by  several  of  the  denomina- 
tions. The  three-year  adult  “core  cur- 
riculum ” will  be  considered  an  alternative 
to  the  Uniform  Series  curriculum.  The  Uni- 
form Series  International  Lessons  will  still 
be  available. 

There  is  also  a general  concern  that  the 
curriculum  focus  on  the  unique  aspects  of 
the  Anabaptist-believers’  church  tradition 
and  understanding  of  the  Bible.  This  is  not 
to  be  simply  another  Protestant  or  evange- 
lical curriculum. 

The  Editorial  Council  is  planning  a 
Youth-Adult  Curriculum  Consultation  May 
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26-29  somewhere  in  the  Midwest.  Attending 
this  meeting  will  be  educational  and  theo- 
logical leaders  from  the  various  groups  and 
congregational  leaders  who  will  eventually 
use  the  curricula. 

In  organizing  for  the  project  two  groups 
have  been  formed:  the  Publishing  Council 
to  deal  with  budget,  administration,  and 
scheduling;  and  the  Editorial  Council  to 
deal  with  theological,  educational,  and  edi- 
torial concerns.  Members  of  the  two  coun- 
cils are: 

Publishing  Council:  Brethren  in  Christ, 
Erwin  W.  Thomas  (chairperson),  Jonathan 
Brubaker;  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Clyde 
Weaver;  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
John  W.  Gaeddert,  Dietrich  Rempel 
(recorder);  Mennonite  Church,  Ben  Cutrell, 
J.  Laurence  Martin,  Gordon  Zook. 

Editorial  Council:  Brethren  in  Christ, 
John  E.  Zercher  (secretary),  John  R.  Yeatts, 
Harvey  Sider;  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Shirley  Heckman,  Ercill  Lynn,  Donald  E. 
Miller;  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
David  Schroeder,  Mary  Lou  Cummings, 
Herta  Eunk;  Mennonite  Brethren,  Marvin 
Schmidt  (vice-chairperson),  Dennis  Becker; 
Mennonite  Church,  Levi  Miller,  David 
Helmuth  (chairperson),  Harold  D.  Lehman; 
Latin  Concilio,  Arnoldo  Casas;  Black 
Council,  Nancy  Cash. 


Harder  will  work  from  a Winnipeg  office, 
although  the  details  of  the  employment  ar- 
rangements are  still  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Publishing  Council  and  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College,  from  which  Harder 
has  a sabbatical  leave  beginning  in  July  of 
1978. 

Use  good  Russian,  more 
questions,  humor, 
broadcasters  to  USSR  told 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  and  Ivan  Magal, 
founder  and  original  speaker  of  Voice  of  a 
Friend,  were  among  36  representatives  from 
organizations  that  broadcast  religious  pro- 
grams to  the  USSR  who  met  in  Chicago  last 
December  to  consider  “Who  Is  Listening?  ” 

Interviews  with  recent  emigrants  who 
now  live  in  the  Chicago  area  showed  that 
they  love  music,  especially  classical  and 
jazz,  but  that  they  have  little  knowledge  of 
Christ  or  the  Bible.  Consequently,  it  is 
thought  that  much  of  the  evangelical  voca- 
bulary (such  as  sin,  salvation,  atonement) 
does  not  communicate  with  the  contempo- 
rary nonreligious  radio  audience  in  Russia. 

A new  Soviet  Christian  suggested  how  to 
overcome  the  Soviets’  stereotype  of  believ- 
ers as  being  stupid:  use  good  Russian  and  a 
speaking,  rather  than  a preaching  voice; 
avoid  mispronunciations  and  wrong  dates; 
don’t  oversell  or  use  a propagandistic  ap- 
proach; use  more  questions  and  fewer  pat 
answers;  show  respect,  understanding,  and 
love  for  the  audience;  be  informal  and  have 
a sense  of  humor. 

A recent  emigrant  pastor  noted  that 
Christians  in  the  USSR  are  used  to  the 
government  controlling  the  media,  and 
generally  they  think  the  church  prepares  re- 
ligious programs.  Thus,  any  careless  errors 
by  religious  program  producers  reflect 
poorly,  not  only  on  themselves,  but  on  the 
church  as  a whole. 

A representative  of  Radio  Liberty  met 
with  the  group  and  reported  some  findings 
of  the  station  since  it  first  began  broadcast- 
ing to  the  USSR  in  early  1953.  The  station 
employs  mostly  former  Soviet  citizens  who 
speak  to  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  liv- 
ing language  of  today — a free  press  of  the 
air  to  break  through  Soviet  censorship. 

One  objective  of  Radio  Liberty  is  to  share 
with  Soviet  listeners  political  anecdotes  that 
circulate  inside  Russia  but  that  are  censored 
and  never  published  or  broadcast.  For 
example,  a poor  Soviet  citizen  in  a small 
village  wrote  a letter  to  God.  He  said,  “Dear 
God,  I’m  just  a poor  man  and  I need  200  ru- 
bles for  winter  firewood.  Could  you  please 
send  it  to  me?  ” 

He  posted  the  letter;  it  arrived  at  the  local 
Party  committee.  The  poor  citizen  was 
called  before  the  Party  and  they  said  to  him. 
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“Now  you’ve  got  to  stop  doing  this;  there 
isn’t  any  God,  but  here’s  a hundred  rubles. 
Now  go  home  and  don’t  write  letters  like 
that  any  more.  ” 

He  went  home,  took  his  pen,  and  wrote 
another  letter,  saying,  “Dear  God,  thank 
you  so  much  for  sending  me  the  money,  but 
please,  next  time  don’t  send  it  through  that 
channel;  they  took  off  half  for  themselves.  ” 

An  evaluation  of  Radio  Liberty’s  audience 
showed  that  listeners  are  higher  educated, 
sophisticated,  mostly  male,  dissatisfied  with 
the  information  available  in  the  official 
media,  but  basically  loyal  to  the  Soviet 
regime.  Religious  topics  treated  on  this 
nonreligious  station  seem  to  appeal  to 
younger  people  with  middle  and  higher 
education  and  to  more  women  than  men  by 
a small  percentage. 

Prominent  religious  Soviet  intelligentsia 
told  Radio  Liberty  that:  “The  standard  of 
Christian  radio  broadcasting  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  abysmal,  ” “music  and  sermons 
should  be  limited  in  favor  of  theology  and 
serious  discussion,  ” “choirs  are  too  small 
and  sing  badly,  and  very  often  the  preach- 
ing is  too  simple  and  overemotional.  ” In 
general,  these  listeners  desire  teaching, 
ideas,  and  intellectual  discussions  of  a high 
order. 

The  Chicago  seminar  participants  agreed 
that  gospel  broadcasters  should  coordinate 
programs  with  each  other  for  more  effective 
overall  ministry — avoiding  omission  or  du- 
plication of  important  issues  and  time  over- 
laps. The  group  felt  a need  for  short,  evan- 
gelical spots  of  the  highest  quality  on  a sec- 
ular station,  such  as  Radio  Liberty,  to  reach 
more  of  the  nonreligious  intelligentsia  in 
Russia.  The  Slavic  Gospel  Association  and 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  a Choice-type  series  for 
broadcast  into  the  USSR. 


Signs  of  shalom  in  Israei 

Roy  and  Florence  Kreider,  workers  in  Israel 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  shared 
New  Year  meditations  on  the  “momentous 
days,  days  of  dramatic  changes  in  Israel, 
days  of  new  beginnings,  of  new  triumphs, 
and  new  hopes.  ” 

The  Kreiders  write: 

There  were  sudden  and  startling  changes 
in  government  when  on  May  17,  Israeli 
Knesset  elections  turned  the  Labor  Party 
out  after  29  years  of  rule  and  put  the  opposi- 
tion Likud  into  power.  With  it  the  country 
has  undergone  a quiet  revolution. 

When  the  world  least  expected  it,  Pres- 
ident Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  announced  a 
“holy  mission  ” to  Israel.  His  bold  initiative 
and  Israel’s  warm  and  exuberant  reception, 
even  while  both  nations  are  in  a state  of  war, 
has  given  the  peace-negotiation  process  a 
jolt  forward.  Israel  is  currently  undergoing 
changes  at  a breathtaking  rate. 


Fresh  signs  of  the  shalom  of  God  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident: 

1.  There  are  the  signs  of  shalom  in  the 
face-to-face  gatherings  in  our  living  rooms 
of  deep  sharing  and  deeper  listening  and  in 
the  fresh  word  from  the  Lord  ministering 
life  and  light  and  direction  one  to  another. 

2.  There  are  the  signs  of  shalom  in  this 
home-centered  counseling  in  which  both  of 
us  have  found  a growing  ministry  as  a hus- 
band-wife team  of  listener-discerners.  A 
year  ago  we  had  felt  led  to  receive  special 
prayer  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  for 
these  complex  counseling  opportunities 
which  have  opened  new  dimensions  of  ef- 
fectualness in  a fraction  of  the  time,  an  ob- 
vious sign  of  His  deeper  working. 

3.  There  are  the  signs  of  shalom  in  young 
believers  grasping  the  vision  for  a responsi- 
ble caring  relation  to  one  another,  to  the 
burdened,  the  lonely,  the  straying,  enabling 
thereby  “the  lonely  to  find  a flock  of  new 
families.  ” 

4.  There  are  the  signs  of  shalom  in  the 
clustering  of  young  believers  not  only  for 
mutual  counsel  and  prayer,  but  teaming  up 
in  employment  relation  and  work  projects 
uniting  families  and  individuals  in  a viable 
community  of  households. 

5.  There  are  signs  of  shalom  in  the  new 
faces  appearing,  aglow  with  the  radiance  of 
fresh  discovery. 

6.  There  are  the  signs  of  shalom  in  the 
movement  of  Hebrew  believers  toward  their 
Arabic  brethren,  in  evident  ministries  of 
love,  in  serving  one  another,  and  in 
intercession. 

These  are  exciting  days  for  all  of  us,  full  of 
startling  change  and  stern  challenge. 

Nursing  home  under  fire 

The  Shenk  Nursing  Home  in  Wellman, 
Iowa,  in  an  effort  to  save  its  license,  is  seek- 
ing to  revamp  its  long-term  administration. 
Ezra  Shenk,  owner-administrator  of  the 
94-bed  facility,  learned  following  two 
December  inspections  that  the  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Health  had  started  proceed- 
ings to  revoke  the  nursing  home’s  license, 
charging  “poor  patient  care  ” as  the  reason 
for  the  action.  In  an  effort  to  save  the 
license,  Shenk  contracted  with  a nursing 
home  management  firm  to  administer  the 
home  for  six  months. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  interim 
administration  to  supervise  day-to-day  op- 
erations, to  take  measures  to  meet  the 
operating  standards  of  the  Iowa  depart- 
ments of  health  and  social  services,  and  to 
provide  for  income  exceeding  expenses  by 
July  I. 

The  facility  is  structurally  sound,  a con- 
sulting spokesman  told  community  leaders 
at  a meeting  on  Jan.  24  at  the  Wellman 
Mennonite  Church.  The  deficiencies  oc- 
curred in  dietary  and  nursing  care,  he  said. 


The  home  is  needed  in  the  area,  and  evi- 
dence of  good  intent  to  make  changes 
should  help  save  the  license,  he  indicated. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  gain  counsel  on 
long-range  operation  of  the  home. 

Ezra  Shenk  had  earlier  consulted  with 
Luke  Birky,  secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  the  possibility  of  transferring  the 
nursing  home  from  a for-profit  to  a not-for- 
profit  church-related  program. 

Ron  Kennel,  pastor  of  the  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  chaired  the  evening  meet- 
ing. Visitors  included  representatives  from 
the  neighboring  Kalona-based  Pleasantview 
Mennonite  Home  and  Luke  Birky.  Kennel 
called  attention  to  the  town’s  slogan, 
“Wellman,  the  town  that  cares”  Kennel 
said  the  crisis  facing  the  nursing  home  is  a 
community  crisis  related  to  “a  lot  of  caring 
that  is  going  on  there,  ” jobs,  and  other  in- 
tangibles. 

The  home  currently  provides  services  to 
39  “Title  19  ” residents  (those  unable  to  pay 
their  own  costs). 

Pleasantview  is  the  only  other  area  nurs- 
ing home.  It  serves  primarily  the  Mennonite 
constituency  with  intermediate  care  and  in- 
dependent living  cottages.  Founded  in 
1958,  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Mennonite 
Benevolent  Association. 

If  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  were  to 
sponsor  the  home,  Luke  Birky  told  the 
group,  “from  our  office  we  would  not  want 
to  do  what  you  can  do  locally.  We  won’t  be- 
come involved  unless  it  seems  right  to  you,” 
he  said. 

Yearbook  expanded 

Included  in  the  1978  Mennonite  Yearbook  is 
an  expanded  Regional  Directory  with  con- 
gregations from  the  larger  Mennonite 
family.  General  Conference,  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  congrega- 
tions are  listed  along  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  congregations. 

One  result  of  preparing  the  expanded  Re- 
gional Directory  was  the  discovery  that  29 
congregations  are  affiliated  with  two  or 
more  of  the  four  denominations. 

Other  refinements  in  the  Yearbook  are: 
(1)  the  number  of  members  of  each  MC  con- 
gregation is  now  also  included  in  the  Re- 
gional Directory  listings;  (2)  in  the 
conference  directory,  where  the  church  of- 
fice address  or  telephone  number  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  home  of  the  pastor  or 
contact  person,  this  information  has  been 
added;  (3)  two  new  conferences,  the  Con- 
servative Fellowship  and  the  Western  Con- 
servative Fellowship,  were  added  to  the 
conference  directory,  and  since  congrega- 
tions of  these  conferences  were  formerly 
listed  individually  in  the  Unaffiliated  Men- 
nonite Congregations  section,  the  number 
of  unaffiliated  has  dropped  from  133  to  119; 
(4)  two  new  groups.  Evangelical  Mennonite 
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Church  Conference  of  Northwest  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  Mennonite  Conference, 
were  formed  and  added  to  the  directory  of 
overseas  churches,  bringing  the  total  North 
American  and  Overseas  Mennonite  Church 
related  conferences  to  51;  (5)  in  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  projects  section  a detailed  listing 
of  Mennonite  Relief  Sales  and  MCC  Thrift 
Shops  has  been  included;  and  (6)  two  com- 
parative tables,  Mennonite  Church  giving 
and  the  Mutual  Aid  Association  program, 
are  now  included  in  the  statistical  section  to 
help  readers  see  these  in  their  historical 
perspective. 

Mennonite  Church  membership  now 
stands  at  135,683,  a gain  of  4,128,  or  3.1 
percent  over  last  year.  Membership  of  the 
Mennonite  bodies  in  North  America 
increased  from  308,801  to  317,753,  a gain  of 
2.9  percent.  World  membership  now  stands 
at  607,500.  Per  member  giving  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  rose  $27.07  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year  to  $291.82.  A total  of  $29,481,087 
was  contributed  for  the  work  of  the  church. 

The  1978  Mennonite  Yearbook  is  availa- 
ble directly  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683,  or  Provident  Bookstores,  and  other 
bookstores  that  chooses  to  handle  it.  Price 
$3.75. 

Ohio  brethren 
planning  churchwide 
charismatic  conference 

Mennonite  pastors  and  laymen  are  complet- 
ing plans  for  Renewal  78,  the  churchwide 
Mennonite  charismatic  conference  to  be 
held  at  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
June  23-25. 

The  conference  is  intended  to  reflect  both 
the  influence  of  Mennonite  heritage  and 
teaching,  and  a sensitivity  to  the  wider 
charismatic  renewal  which  moves  across  de- 
nominational lines. 

Evening  assemblies  will  feature  David 
DePlessis  of  South  Africa  and  Gerald  Der- 
stine,  Florida,  as  speakers.  Teaching  sessions 
will  be  held  three  times  during  the 
conference,  with  twelve  different  topics  be- 
ing offered  each  time.  Resource  persons  in- 
clude both  men  and  women,  Mennonites 
and  non-Mennonites.  Dan  Yutzy  and  Roy 
Koch,  recognized  Mennonite  charismatic 
leaders,  will  serve  as  moderators,  and 
Harold  and  Janice  Gingerich  of  Topeka, 
Ind.,  will  lead  in  corporate  worship. 

This  will  be  the  first  such  conference  for 
Ohio.  Other  Mennonite  charismatic  confer- 
ences will  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  possibly  other  loca- 
tions, but  the  Ohio  conference  is  being 
considered  the  “churchwide  ” conference  by 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.  Each  year  MRS  works  with  one  of  these 
conferences  in  particular,  designating  it  the 


churchwide  conference  for  that  year. 

The  local  committees  are  made  up  of  cou- 
ples from  a five-county  area. 

The  Conference  Council  of  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  has  taken  official  action 
to  affirm  and  support  Renewal  78. 

Renewal  78  is  being  planned  as  a family 
experience.  Child  care  and  children’s  meet- 
ings are  being  arranged  as  well  as  special 
features  for  the  youth.  Ashland  college 
dormitories  are  available  and  camping  fa- 
cilities are  within  easy  driving  distance. 

No  preregistration  is  required  except  for 
those  wishing  to  use  the  college  dormitory 
or  college  cafeteria.  No  registration  fee  will 
be  set,  as  costs  for  the  conference  will  be 
covered  by  evening  offerings. 

Brochures  on  the  conference  will  be 
available  in  early  March.  More  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Renewal  78, 
Mennonite  Road,  Wadsworth,  OH  44281. 


Brother  Hiroshi  Kaneko,  pastor  of  the  Naka- 
shihetsu  congregation. 


Japan  church  thinks 
evangelism  and  mission 

From  the  Jan.  15-17  meeting  on  missions 
and  evangelism  at  the  Obihiro  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Gene  Blosser  filed  the 
following  report:  The  missions  committee  of 
Japan  Mennonite  conference  set  the  stage 
for  the  meeting  with  a questionnaire  to  the 
churches.  It  required  some  thinking  and 
response  previous  to  the  meeting.  That  was 
just  what  we  needed. 

As  we  together  listened  to  the  reports  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  churches,  we  were 
impressed  with  the  variety  and  kinds  of 
evangelistic  efforts  that  are  being  tried  and 
used.  Most  widely  emphasized  were  per- 
sonal testimony  and  witnessing  one-to-one. 

The  Hokkaido  Mennonite  Church  is 
divided  naturally  into  three  geographic 
groups  of  congregations.  Time  was  provided 
for  these  groups  to  meet  separately  and  to 
share  their  needs  and  how  they  propose  af 


groups  to  meet  the  needs.  Out  of  this  shar- 
ing came  a call  for  increased  fellowship 
between  congregations.  They  felt  we  need 
to  be  more  aware  of  mutual  needs  and  to 
pray  together  for  God’s  answers  and  for 
mutual  support. 

There  is  also  a growing  conviction  among 
the  congregations  that  we  have  too  long 
been  looking  at  our  needs,  our  group,  our 
church — only  at  ourselves.  There  was  re- 
peated emphasis  that  we  begin  work  in  new 
places.  A number  of  churches  are  involved 
in  cottage  meetings  at  new  locations,  and  a 
number  of  these  are  in  various  stages  of 
developing  into  churches.  Strong  voices 
sounded  that  this  area  of  our  activities  needs 
to  be  strengthened. 

Charles  Shenk,  in  the  final  message  to  the 
assembly,  gave  a challenge  for  mission.  He 
showed  from  illustrations  that  the  Bible  is 
truly  a missionary  book  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  a call  for  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  Spirit  and  ex- 
pressions of  joy  in  the  Lord  as  individuals 
and  churches.  Our  witness  would  be  greatly 
enchanced  if  they  could  see  that  we  do  find 
joy  in  our  lives  with  the  Lord. 

The  early-morning  prayer  and  Bible 
studies  led  by  Brother  Yoshiaki  Tamura  set  a 
positive  spiritual  tempo  and  challenge  for 
mission,  and  to  walk  in  the  Spirit.  With 
these  challenges  we  could  begin  our  days 
truly  in  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  Lord. 
Several  of  the  pastors  in  cooks’  clothes  pre- 
pared breakfasts  of  scrambled  eggs  with 
ham,  fresh  vegetables  beautifully  prepared, 
toast,  cornflakes,  and  coffee. 

This  meeting  was  a first,  a beginning,  but 
only  a beginning.  We  must  continue  to 
challenge  one  another  in  mission;  to 
challenge  one  another  to  see  distant  ho- 
rizons as  well  as  those  close  at  hand;  to  walk 
in  the  spirit;  to  seek  His  purpose.  His  will, 
and  His  ways  of  reaching  people  with  the 
good  news. 

"Window  of  heaven" 
opened  at  Hiroo 

“God  has  been  so  good  to  us,  ” Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Louella  Blosser 
reported  early  this  year  from  Hiroo,  Hok- 
kaido, Japan. 

“There  are  times  one  naturally  gets  dis- 
couraged, when  one  longs  for  more  of  the 
Christians  to  develop  a spiritual  hunger  for 
God’s  Word  instead  of  needing  to  get  so  in- 
volved with  neighborhood  and  human  obli- 
gations which  take  priority  over  everything 
else,  ” Louella  wrote.  A Christmas  congrega- 
tional event  and  a Jan.  8 worship  service 
turned  the  tables  on  discouragement,  how- 
ever, she  said. 

“Recently  it  seems  God  has  opened  a 
window  of  heaven,  and  allowed  us  to  see 
Him  at  work,”  Louella  said.  She  described 
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the  Christmas  activities  at  the  10-member 
Hiroo  congregation.  The  events  included  a 
visit  from  the  staff  of  Good  Hour  Coffee 
Shop  from  Sapporo  as  their  caravan  visited  a 
number  of  areas  across  Hokkaido.  The 
group  gave  testimonies  and  shared  the 
gospel  in  film,  song,  and  message.  “We 
rented  a hall  and  invited  people  with  whom 
we  had  meaningful  relationships  during  the 
year,”  she  said.  Fifty  adults  and  30  children 
“joined  us  for  the  meaningful  and  joyous 
evening.” 

The  second  Sunday  in  January  started  out 
to  be  a day  when  some  members  and  other 
regular  attenders  would  be  unable  to  come 
to  worship  services.  Since  only  four  or  five 
persons  were  likely  to  attend,  the  Blossers 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  usual  fellow- 
ship meal  at  the  church.  “God  had  other 
plans,”  Louella  said. 

“On  Friday  I received  word  by  phone 
that  four  English  teachers  would  arrive  to 
visit  us  on  Saturday  and  would  stay  till  after 
worship  on  Sunday.  A member  informed  me 
that  their  plans  had  changed  and  they 
would  be  present.  She  also  insisted  that  we 
not  deny  ourselves  the  mealtime  fellowship. 
Sunday  morning,  people  began  to  enter  for 
worship.  Some  were  students  home  from 
college;  others  were  regulars  whose  plans 
worked  out  to  come  after  all.  Nineteen 
adults  and  five  children  were  present,  this 
with  15  regular  attenders  absent!  Two  ex- 
cellent testimonies  were  shared  before  the 
sermon. 

“For  the  noon  meal,  Sister  Tatsumi 
served  a feast  of  roast  beef,  vegetables,  and 
salad.  Her  husband  had  just  returned  from 
a medical  convention  in  Australia  and 
brought  back  several  kilograms  of  beef  for 
sharing  in  the  congregational  family.  We 
visited  until  three  o’clock.  For  some,  the 
church  provides  a place  for  relaxed  visiting 
and  sharing  that  they  find  nowhere  else.  ” 

Sunday  school 

for  exceptional  children 

A Sunday  school  for  exceptional  children 
meets  regularly  in  the  newly  renovated 
facilities  at  Salford  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 
The  class  formed  13  years  ago  when  a 
number  of  families  from  the  surrounding 
Mennonite  churches  met  to  express  needs 
for  their  children  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. They  felt  that  while  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  by  county  and  state  for  se- 
cular education,  a church  program  was  lack- 
ing to  meet  their  spiritual  needs. 

For  the  first  11  years  the  group  met  in  a 
conference-owned  building  and  was  named 
Hilltop  Sunday  School  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. Bernard  and  Margie  Wagner  assumed 
responsibility  for  staff,  using  persons  from 
the  local  churches.  Activities  varied  from  de- 
votional periods  to  games  and  babysitting. 
The  children  enjoyed  the  accepting  group. 


Parents  meeting  semiannually  to  evaluate 
the  program  saw  a need  for  more  structured 
teaching.  For  the  past  six  years  students 
from  Northeast  Bible  Institute  have  brought 
happiness  and  fulfillment  as  they  teach  the 
Bible  at  individual  levels.  They  receive 
college  credit  for  their  work  and  exemplify 
Christian  commitment  in  serving  others. 

Average  attendance  is  12.  Eighteen  pupils 
from  12  different  churches  have  attended 
the  class.  Parents  of  the  children  live  within 
a five-mile  radius  and  are  free  to  attend  and 
serve  in  their  own  congregations. — Anna 
Gehman 

Hutterlan  appointed 
to  MCC  (Manitoba) 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Man.) 
has  appointed  a Hutterian  to  its  board  as  a 
member-at-large. 

Jacob  Kleinsasser,  leader  of  the  Crystal 
Springs  Hutterite  Colony  near  Ste.  Agathe, 
Man.,  is  the  first  Hutterian  to  be  appointed 
to  an  MCC  board. 

Although  the  Hutterites  are  not  officially 
members  of  MCC  (Man.),  they  have  had 
contact  with  MCC  through  visits,  and  have 
also  contributed  funds  and  some  material 
aid  from  time  to  time. 

Two  years  ago  ten  Hutterite  colonies  in 
Manitoba  made  a decision  to  support  with 
funds  the  MCC  Guatemala  earthquake  re- 
construction program.  They  contributed  $6, 
000  at  the  time  and  are  at  present  contribut- 
ing to  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
program  in  India,  which  MCC  initiated 
following  the  devastating  cyclone  on  the 
East  Coast  last  November. 

Preschool  children 
get  a chance 

Feira  Nova  is  located  about  two  hours  out- 
side Recife  in  northeast  Brazil.  Educational 
opportunities  are  limited  at  best  and  pre- 
school children  have  gotten  no  attention  at 
all.  It’s  not  that  the  people  are  not 
interested. 

When  Becky  Widmer  and  her  husband, 
Jon,  arrived  in  Feira  Nova  (New  Market), 
she  got  to  work  on  the  idea  of  a class  for 
preschoolers.  The  mayor  arranged  a room 
for  her — though  it  needed  a lot  of  attention, 
a good  paint  job,  and  a thorough  cleaning. 

Becky  stressed  to  the  mayor  as  well  as 
several  of  the  teachers  that  it  does  not  take  a 
lot  of  money  for  a good  classroom  with  vi- 
sual aids  and  homemade  toys.  She  found  the 
mayor  and  the  director  most  cooperative  in 
developing  her  new  ideas. 

She  officially  held  her  first  class  with  20 
bright-eyed  children  on  Aug.  8,  1977. 

“After  the  mothers  were  all  finished  play- 
ing with  the  new  toys  and  after  I was 
finished  wiping  wet  eyes  and  running  noses. 


things  went  fairly  smoothly,”  reported 
Becky.  But  after  three  weeks  of  teaching  she 
felt  frustrated  at  the  size  of  her  class,  not 
being  able  to  give  certain  children  the  spe- 
cial attention  they  needed. 

In  October  she  was  given  an  assistant  who 
is  now  studying  to  be  a schoolteacher  and 
who,  according  to  Becky,  was  a great  help. 
She  is  very  good  with  the  children. 

Having  put  a lot  into  preparation  for  the 
class — making  games  and  toys  as  well  as 
number,  color,  and  alphabet  posters  and 
charts — Becky  was  pleased  at  the  progress 
the  students  made  during  the  semester.  “It 
was  so  rewarding  to  see  how  creative  the 
children  had  become  with  a handful  of  clay, 
or  the  excited  face  when  a child  was  able  to 
count  to  ten  without  my  assistance.” 

On  the  last  day  of  school,  the  teachers  had 
a small  party  for  the  children  and  their 
parents.  Slides  were  shown  of  the  children  in 
action  on  a regular  school  day,  after  which 
the  children  sang  several  songs  and  did  a 
few  number  and  ABC  games.  “The  parents 
were  pleasantly  surprised  how  much  their 
children  had  learned  and  needless  to  say  I 
had  a roomful  of  proud  parents — and  a 
happy  teacher!  ” 

Becky  and  Jon  arrived  in  Brazil,  under 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  in  January 
1977. 

Books  Abroad 
being  extended 

Books  Abroad,  a project  for  collecting  books 
for  shipment  overseas  to  libraries,  schools, 
and  Christian  workers — national  and  expa- 
triate— was  begun  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  1961. 

After  the  idea  had  proved  workable,  the 
Overseas  Division  of  the  Mennonite  Mission 
Board  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  approved  the  project 
and  designated  Mary  Bender  of  Scottdale 
coordinator  of  this  auxiliary. 

Currently,  organized  units  of  Books 
Abroad  are  operating  in  Scottdale,  Pa.; 
Hesston,  Kan.;  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  Donors  in  other  areas  have 
been  shipping  books  by  the  coordinator’s  di- 
rection. Miss  Bender  died  a few  months  ago 
after  a prolonged  illness. 

Interest  in  extending  the  idea  is  evident  in 
various  areas  of  the  church  and  a new  look  is 
being  taken  at  the  potential  of  the  project. 
Elizabeth  Showalter  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  been  appointed  to  reorganize  and  ex- 
tend the  work  of  Books  Abroad. 

Overseas  and  other  personnel  who  can  use 
books  in  the  English  language  in  their  work 
or  can  recommend  other  worthy  recipients 
for  books  are  invited  to  specify  their  needs 
by  writing  to  Showalter,  1200  Edom  Road, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Books  will  be  sup- 
plied as  they  become  available. 

Individuals  and  groups  having  books  to 
donate  who  are  willing  to  mail  them  directly 
to  the  donees  are  urged  to  send  a listing  of 
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their  books.  Miss  Showalter  will  send  them 
directions  for  mailing  as  outlets  develop. 
Donors  living  near  an  established  center 
may  confer  with  persons  there. 

Individuals  or  groups  interested  in  ship- 
ping books  on  a permanent  basis  should 
write  to  the  coordinator  for  the  guidelines 
recommended  by  the  Mission  Board  and  di- 
rections for  operating  under  the  name  of 
Books  Abroad. — Elizabeth  Showalter 


Ray  and  Clara  Shenk 


50th  ordination 
anniversary 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  1,  Ray  Shenk  observed  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
ministry.  A service  in  his  honor  was  held  at 
the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Columbia, 
Md.  Tributes  were  given  him  by  members 
of  the  three  congregations  he  helped  found 
and  pastor  (Cottage  City  Mennonite,  First 
Mennonite  of  Columbia,  and  Guilford  Road 
Mennonite). 

He  was  presented  a Bible  and  a plaque  in 
appreciation  of  his  years  of  faithful  service. 
Tribute  was  also  given  his  wife,  Clara,  for 
her  faithful  support  and  help  throughout  the 
50  years.  She  received  a bouquet  of  roses. 

Ray  Shenk  was  ordained  Jan.  1,  1928,  for 
the  Cottage  City  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington,  D C.,  where  he 
served  for  30  years.  During  these  years  he 
helped  start  work  near  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
(now  First  Mennonite  of  Columbia),  and 
Guilford  Road  near  Laurel,  Md.  In  1958  he 
began  serving  only  the  Guilford  Road  con- 
gregation, where  he  is  presently  copastor. 

Besides  his  work  as  pastor  he  served  as 
evangelist  in  approximately  70  series  of 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Florida,  and 
Oregon. 

Missionary  assignments, 
Eastern  Board 

Dale  Ressler,  Powell,  Ohio,  began  a second 
term  of  missionary  service  with  the  Tan- 
zania Mennonite  Church  last  month.  His 
assignment  includes  mechanical  work  and 


assisting  in  community  development 
projects.  His  address:  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma, 
Tanzania. 

Mary  Harnish,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  is  just 
beginning  her  28th  year  of  missionary 
service  in  Tanzania.  She  works  in  the  lepro- 
sarium at  the  Shirati  Hospital.  Her  address 
will  be  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Mu- 
soma. 

Douglas  and  Teresa  Biber  and  son,  of 
Duncanville,  Tex.,  have  initiated  a three- 
year  term  as  literacy  workers  at  Garissa  in 
the  Northeast  Province,  and  they  can  be 
reached  at  P.O.  Box  47596,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Linford  and  Janet  Stutzman,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  began  a three-year  term  of  missionary 
service  in  Germany  on  Jan.  27.  The  Stutz- 
mans  will  be  engaged  in  a Bible  teaching 
and  church  development  ministry  with  the 
Bavarian  Home  Mission  in  Munich.  Their 
address  is  806  Franking,  Post  Weiches,  Krs., 
Dachau,  West  Germany. 

Action  begun 
to  implement 
energy  resolution 

Action  to  encourage  better  stewardship  of 
energy  resources  has  been  initiated  by  an 
energy  stewardship  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

At  the  end  of  December  a letter  to  all 
the  denomination’s  congregations  requested 
each  church  to  appoint  a contact  person  or 
committee  to  take  local  leadership  on 
energy  issues.  One  month  later  forty 
churches  had  already  made  their  appoint- 
ments. 

The  main  thrust  at  this  time  is  to  make  a 
bibliography  about  energy  resources  avail- 
able to  each  congregation.  This  bib- 
liography will  include  titles  and  sources  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  audiovisuals.  Dwight 
Platt,  a committee  member,  is  also  writing  a 
guide  whereby  energy  use  in  homes  and 
church  buildings  can  be  monitored  with  a 
view  toward  reducing  consumption.  He  has 
been  able  to  effect  a 30  percent  reduction  in 
energy  use  in  his  own  home. 

Another  action  will  see  the  formation  of 


regional  energy  committees  which  will  more 
closely  identify  issues,  resources,  and  ar- 
range for  seminars.  These  will  be  centered 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Newton,  Kan.;  and  In- 
diana. The  Newton  group  will  also  act  as 
overall  coordinator  for  North  America. 

A third  response  to  examining  lifestyles 
and  consumption  patterns  as  they  relate  to 
energy  use  is  a project  to  write  about  thirty 
short  news  items  which  deal  with  particular 
issues  such  as  a theology  of  energy  steward- 
ship, practical  tips  on  energy  saving, 
lifestyle  and  the  consumer  economy,  and 
energy-saving  measures  in  use  by  Men- 
nonites. 

Coordinator  appointed 
for  1979  churchwide 
meeting 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  with 
offices  at  Lombard,  111.,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  of 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  as  the  coordinator  for  the 
1979  churchwide  meeting  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Waterloo,  Ont.  He  will  begin  serving 
one-fourth  time  until  Jan.  1,  1979,  at  which 
time  he  will  then  begin  serving  half  time 
through  Aug.  31.  He  will  serve  from  his 
Ontario  location  but  will  relate  closely  to  the 
General  Board  office  at  Lombard,  111. 

Newton  has  been  serving  as  the  pastor  of 
the  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  at 
Tavistock,  Ont.  He  also  has  been  serving  in 
a part-time  assignment  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Region  1 Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  1979  churchwide  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  will  be  held  Aug.  11-16 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, Waterloo,  Ont.  The  facilities  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  will  also  be  used  in 
connection  with  this  meeting. 

The  Convention  Planning  Committee 
which  does  the  overall  planning  for  this 
meeting  will  be  meeting  soon  to  begin  its 
work  on  this  assignment.  Newton  will  serve 
as  the  executive  secretary  for  this  committee 
and  as  coordinator  for  the  total  activities  of 
this  large  churchwide  meeting. 

— Ivan  Kauffmann 


mennoscope 


Supplements  for  the  Congregational 
Planning  and  Resource  Guide  were  sent  to 
all  pastors  in  January.  If,  for  some  reason, 
you  did  not  receive  your  free  copy,  please 
report  to  Congregational  Literature  Divi- 
sion, Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  The 
complete  Planning  Guide  is  available  in  a 
three- ring  binder  for  $3.00;  fillers  only  for 
$1.75. 


Recent  fires  in  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad, 
narrowly  missed  the  Way  of  Life  office,  ac- 
cording to  a Virginia  Mission  Board  worker, 
Paul  Kratz.  The  Trinidad  Guardian  reported 
that  eight  business  places  were  demolished 
downtown  on  Dec.  20  by  a fire  that  ap- 
parently started  about  midnight.  Destroyed 
was  the  Jimmy  Aboud  building  next  to  the 
Hajal  building  in  which  the  Way  to  Life  of- 
fice is  housed.  “Extremely  hot  flames  de- 
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voured  valuables  just  18  inches  away  (the 
distance  through  the  walls  of  the  two  build- 
ings). Our  files  and  the  majority  of  our 
stored  lessons  were  against  that  wall  and 
were  unharmed!  ” Paul  said. 

Herald  Press  has  just  published  The  Way 
of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection,  a book  of  20 
essays  produced  by  John  M.  Drescher  in 
collaboration  with  a score  of  well-known 
Mennonite  writers.  The  book  is  published  in 
paperback  and  is  designed  for  Lenten  read- 
ings. 

The  blizzard  which  struck  Goshen,  Ind., 
in  late  January  closed  Goshen  College  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  About  200 
students  used  their  forced  vacation  to  help 
dig  out  streets,  driveways,  stranded  mo- 
torists, and  to  carry  out  other  community 
services. 

The  1978  Michael  Sattler  Seminar  is 
scheduled  for  May  13  through  29.  Just  as  the 
previous  seminars  have  focused  on  specific 
events,  people,  and  places  such  as  the  Sch- 
leitheim  Confession,  this  year’s  tour  will 
take  a closer  look  at  early  Anabaptism  in 
Central  Europe.  Starting  in  Luxembourg, 
the  tour  covers  a major  part  of  South 
Germany  from  the  Palatinate  to  Bavaria, 
traverses  Austria  from  east  to  west,  and 
swings  through  Northern  Italy  on  the  way  to 
Switzerland.  For  further  information  please 
write  or  call  TourMagination,  1210  Loucks 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683,  or  call  (412)  887- 
9436. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  some 
urgent  personnel  needs  for  its  overseas  and 
North  American  operations:  a construction 
supervisor  for  reconstruction  of  areas  se- 
verely damaged  by  a cyclone  in  Andhra  Pra- 
desh, India,  for  at  least  one  year;  an 
administrator  for  the  MCC  cyclone  rehabili- 
tation and  relief  project  in  India,  also  for  a 
year.  Needed  but  with  less  urgency  are  an 
agriculturist  to  supervise  water  development 
and  agricultural  projects  in  Jordan;  a social 
worker  in  the  Youth  Guidance  Program  to 
counsel  young  offenders,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  a 
teacher  for  high  school  dropouts  at  the 
Street  Academy  in  Atlanta;  a horticulturist 
for  research  in  intensive  vegetable  produc- 
tion, Botswana;  and  an  accountant  for  agri- 
cultural projects  in  Zaire. 

Gladys  Widmer  reports  from  Ponce,  P.R., 
that,  “We  have  become  aware  of  the  need  of 
teaching  deaf  children  to  speak,  in  getting 
acquainted  with  the  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf  here.  Mrs.  Paul  Miller,  a teacher  in  a 
deaf  school  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  her 
daughter,  Gwen,  visited  those  involved  in 
the  school  during  the  first  week  in  January. 
One  of  our  Ponce  members,  a university 
student,  is  becoming  interested  in  this  area 
of  special  education.  The  deaf  are  a group 
who  have  had  little  opportunity  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.”  Gwen  is  a deaf 
student  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

All  former  Kansas  City  Mennonite 


Children’s  Home  staff  and  VSers  are  invited 
to  a reunion  planned  for  Aug.  18-20  at 
Camp  Luz  near  Kidron,  Ohio.  Interested 
persons  should  write  to  Merv  and  Ruby 
Nolt,  Box  16,  Apple  Creek,  OH  44606. 
Deadline  for  reservations  is  Apr.  1. 

LeRoy  Peachey,  Star  Route,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  was  licensed  on  Dec.  4 to  serve  as  pastor 
at  Barrville  Mennonite  Church,  Reedsville, 
on  a part-time  basis.  The  Barrville  congrega- 
tion is  an  Allegheny  Conference  church  with 
49  members.  LeRoy’ s phone  number  is 
(717)  483-6669. 

Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor,  missionaries 
in  Paulinia,  Brazil,  find  themselves  busy 
with  neighborhood  and  church  responsi- 
bilities. They  report,  “Recently  we  have 
been  more  than  ever  challenged  with  neigh- 
boring— loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves — 
literally.  If  they  need  help  in  moving  or 
need  a handyman,  we  are  there.  But  we  also 
receive  from  them.  Not  all  such  rela- 
tionships are  two  way.  But  it  is  a challenge 
to  welcome  each  new  family  and  stimulate 
their  interest  in  the  Christ-way  of  love  and 
caring.  ” 

Mark  and  Darlene  Weaver  left  the  USA 
on  Jan.  24  for  a second  term  of  service  with 
Mission  Aviation  Fellowship,  Zaire.  The 
Weavers  have  an  OMA  appointment  under 
MBM.  Their  address  is:  B.  P.  1898,  Kinshasa 
I,  Zaire. 

Due  to  an  increase  in  enrollment,  Lin- 
ville  Hill  Mennonite  School,  Paradise,  Pa., 
needs  teachers  for  the  following  positions: 
first  through  third  grades  and  third  through 
eighth  grades.  Write  to  Calvin  Beiler,  R 1, 
Paradise,  PA  17562,  or  call  (717)  442-4842. 

Professionalism:  Faith,  Ethics,  and 

Christian  Identity  is  a seminar  for  eastern 
urban  Mennonite  students  and  young  adults 
scheduled  for  Mar.  3-5  at  the  Newman 
Conference  Center,  Temple  University 
Campus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Gordon  Kauf- 
man, professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  John  Eby,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Relief  and  Service  Division  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will 
be  speaking.  “The  Professionalism  seminar 
will  be  a first  for  urban  Mennonite  students 
and  young  adults  to  discuss  their  mutual 
experience  in  relating  professional  involve- 
ment and  personal  faith,  ” says  the  promo- 
tional brochure.  This  seminar  is  sponsored 
by  the  Eastern  Area  Mennonite  Student 
Services,  an  organization  which  serves 
students  and  young  adults  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City. 

A national  Mobilization  for  Survival 
Conference  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  2-4, 
was  attended  by  over  400  persons  from  34 
states.  The  goals  of  Mobilization  are:  (1) 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  (2)  ban  nuclear 
power,  (3)  stop  the  arms  race,  and  (4)  fund 
human  needs.  John  K.  Stoner,  MCC  Peace 
Section  (U.S.)  executive  secretary,  calls  at- 
tention to  A Pastoral  Letter  on  Human  Sur- 
vival issued  on  Jan.  1 by  the  Religious  Task 


Force  of  Mobilization  for  Survival,  in  which 
the  religious  community  is  admonished  to 
cry  out  that  judgment  and  destruction  are 
impending.  “Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  will  not  find  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  ideas  or  activities  of  Mobiliza- 
tion,” says  Stoner,  and  “the  group  has  de- 
fined the  problem  more  adequately  than  the 
solution,  but  that  can  hardly  be  made  a jus- 
tification for  the  church’s  failure  to  address 
the  problem.” 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa.,  approved  a 1978  budget 
of  a little  over  $3  million  at  its  bimonthy 
meeting  on  Jan.  23.  The  budget  represents 
an  increase  of  8 percent  over  last  year  and 
includes  home  and  overseas  missions  as  well 
as  relief  and  Voluntary  Service  programs.  It 
is  estimated  that  6 percent  of  the  increase 
will  be  absorbed  by  inflation.  Serving  with 
Eastern  Board  are  163  overseas  workers  in 
20  countries,  248  home  mission  workers,  and 
100  Voluntary  Service  workers  in  the  U.S. 

An  administrator  is  needed  for  a 35-bed 
nursing  home  located  near  Greenwood,  Del. 
Write  Mrs.  Dorcas  S.  Miller,  President 
Country  Rest  Home,  R.  2,  Box  27,  Green- 
wood, DE  19950,  or  call  (302)  349-4650. 

Margaret  Martin  began  her  20th  year  of 
service  in  Neumuhle,  Germany,  on  Jan.  24 
after  a short  Stateside  leave.  Her  assignment 
will  continue  until  mid-1979,  during  which 
time  the  work  in  Neumuhle  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  Eastern  Board  to  the  Deutsches 
Mennonitsches  Missions  Komittee  which 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion. Margaret’s  address  is  Mennonite 
Heim,  6791  Neumuhle/Pfalz,  uber  Land- 
stuhl,  Germany. 

Langbensi  Farmers,  a set  of  80  color  slides 
with  a ISVz-minute  cassette  and  script, 
produced  in  1977  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  now  available 
through  the  audiovisuals  library  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
This  is  the  story  of  Langbensi  farmers  in 
northern  Ghana  and  their  struggles  to  sur- 
vive. Assisted  by  several  MBM  workers  and 
others,  the  Langbensi  people  are  shown  in  a 
variety  of  farming  improvement  activities. 
The  set  may  be  ordered  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515,  for 
a service  charge  of  $2.00. 

Ohio  Mission  Weekend  speakers  John  I. 
Smucker,  Richard  Showalter,  and  Art 
McPhee  are  available  on  cassette.  The 
primary  content  of  29  workshops  of  the  Oct. 
28-30  Kidron  event  is  also  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Write  MBCM  Audiovisuals. 

Goshen  College  has  a September  1978 
opening  for  an  assistant  professor  or 
professor  of  nursing.  Apply  to  John  A.  Lapp, 
Dean,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Special  Meetings:  Martin  Weber,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  at  Erbs,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  4-12. 
Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Plains, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  12-15.  Erie  Renno, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  at  Maple  Grove,  Belleville, 
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Pa.,  Mar.  26  to  Apr.  1. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  five  at  Kidron, 
Ohio. 


readers  say 


The  reader  concern  (Jan.  31,  1978)  relative  to 
various  responses  to  the  article  “A  Plea  for 
Loyalty  and  Commitment  ” by  Charles  Gautsche 
(Nov.  22,  1977)  leaves  me  puzzled.  The  statement 
I question  reads:  “Resources  to  meet  the  void 
caused  by  this  action  [use  of  publications,  cur- 
riculum materials,  etc.,  not  published  by  official 
Mennonite  agencies]  are  borrowed  from  other  de- 
nominations and  traditions.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those  who  have 
decided  to  turn  to  other  materials  did  so  after 
much  soul-searching  and  often  a broken  heart  be- 
cause it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  official 
Mennonite  publications  themselves  were  borrow- 
ing from  other  denominations  and  traditions 
which  already  had  departed  from  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  upon  which  they  nad 
been  founded. — Maurice  W.  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Today  we  received  our  Sept.  20,  1977,  Gospel 
Herald.  It  was  only  four  months  in  coming  and 
sometimes  it  takes  six  months  so  we  congratulate 
the  post  office  for  getting  it  down  under  the 
Sahara  in  only  four  months. 

We  appreciated  very  much  your  editorial  “Sex 
and  Violence”  and  its  relation  to  the  TV  and  the 
program  policies  of  those  who  have  in  control  the 
rograms  which  are  beamed  into  millions  of 
omes. 

I would  like  to  respond  with  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  my  neighbor  while  Marian  and  I 
were  living  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  during  my 
graduate  school  days  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 

My  neighbor  (we  will  call  him  John)  was  a 
diligent  student  and  in  addition  he  was  pastor  of  a 
smml  community  church.  John’s  wife  was  work- 
ing in  the  Montgomery  Ward  Store  and  was  able 
to  purchase  a nice  console  TV  at  a very  low  price. 

John  came  over  to  our  house  and  reported  with 
enthusiasm  about  their  purchase  and  insisted  that 
we  come  at  any  time  to  join  them  in  watching 
some  favorite  programs. 

However,  several  matters  arose  that  the  family 
had  not  anticipated.  The  program  tastes  of  the 
children  were  not  all  the  same  and  they  began  to 
quarrel  about  which  program  to  watch.  In  addi- 
tion, the  father  also  had  ideas  about  which  pro- 
grams should  be  watched  and  there  came  some 
tensions  between  Father  and  children. 

Another  problem  had  to  do  with  bedtime. 
When  it  was  too  far  past  bedtime  Father  would 
exert  his  authority,  turn  off  an  interesting 
program,  and  force  the  angry  children  off  to  beo) 
After  the  children  were  settled.  Father  would  slip 
back  to  the  TV  room  and  watch  the  late  show  and 
then  become  so  involved  and  curious  that  he 
would  also  watch  the  late-late  show. 

In  the  morning  Father  was  late  getting  up  and 
so  breakfast  was  late.  Mother  was  under  some  ten- 
sion to  get  to  work  on  time,  the  children  had  to 
rush  to  get  to  school,  and  Father  went  to  his 
classes  unprepared.  He  was  getting  further  and 
further  behind  with  his  term  papers  and  his  ser- 
mons were  ill-prepared. 

John  developed  pains  in  his  back  which  the 
doctor  attributed  to  muscle  tension.  John  and  his 
wife  prayed  about  the  matter,  then  shared  with 
the  children  how  the  TV  was  spoiling  their  home, 
making  it  difficult  to  have  any  family  devotional 
life.  The  family  made  a difficult  but  wise  decision. 


They  sold  the  TV. 

After  the  TV  was  sold  things  seemed  to  go  bet- 
ter in  the  home.  John  came  over  to  tell  me  the 
story.  He  said,  “We  were  not  living  like  Chris- 
tians at  our  home  anymore.  We  had  increasing 
tension  and  quarreling.”  He  said  that  he  is  sure 
that  a lot  of  people  have  TV  discipline,  they  can 
watch  a program,  get  up  and  turn  off  the  TV,  and 
do  their  writing  or  reading,  but  he  said  he  just 
could  not  turn  it  off,  so  they  decided  it  must  be 
sold. — Laurence  M.  Horst,  Accra,  Ghana 


In  response  to  your  article  on  “Battered 
Parents”  (Jan.  24,  p.  61): 

The  preservation  of  the  positive  parent  image  is 
essential  to  a well-balanced  Christian  life.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
parent/child  relationship  as  well.  Since  child 
abuse  is  such  a serious  problem,  generalization  in 
relation  to  it  is  tragic.  Because  a parent  does  not 
deliberately  abuse  a child  does  not  make  the 
abuse  less  significant. 

Love  and  forgiveness  are  extremely  important 
to  a spiritually  healthy  life.  Facing  and  overcom- 
ing a negative  past  is  also  important.  Why  should 
Christian  parents  who  genuinely  love  their  chil- 
dren feel  battered  unless  they  put  their  faith  in 
what  others  think  or  say  about  them? 

While  the  abused  are  redirecting  their  thoughts 
to  include  the  joy  and  love  of  the  parental  home, 
battered  parents  should  redirect  their  thoughts  as 
well.  Forsaking  self-pity,  they  should  praise  the 
Lord  for  the  success  He  has  allowea  them  as 
responsible  parents. — P.  Hargrow,  Bronx,  New 
York 


In  “Signs  of  the  Times”  (Dec.  27,  1977),  the 
brief  paragraph  on  page  960  noting  the  “religious 
assembly  of  40,000  in  a Midwestern  city  in  July  ” 
of  last  summer  and  what  the  news  media  said 
about  it.  The  writer’s  implied  slur  on  the  event 
was  a shock  to  me  who  had  attended  the  CCRCC 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  July  24-27.  My  reac- 
tion was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  had  been 
demeaned  if  not  rejected  (which  I’m  sure  was  not 
the  writer’s  intention).  What  really  happened 
during  the  two  years  of  preparation  for  this 
conference,  the  climactic  assembly,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  ongoing  discipleship  and  “dedicated 
involvement  ” gave  rise  to  the  conviction  of  many 
that  this  unique  happening  may  well  have  been 
the  most  significant  event  of  the  church  since  its 
birth  at  Pentecost. 

Countless  miracles,  personal  and  collective, 
were  experienced  and  witnessed  from  day  to  day. 
Among  them  were  submission  of  big-name  Chris- 
tian leaders  one  to  another  (the  whole  gamut  from 
Catholic  to  Pentecostal),  healings,  both  physical 
and  spiritual,  reconciliations  (Jews  and  Gentiles 
literallv  washing  each  other’s  feet! ) No  one  could 
miss  tne  overarching  message  that  was  coming 
through,  namely  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mightily 
at  work  to  bring  true  unity  to  the  long-frag- 
mented church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  high  priestly 
prayer  of  Jesus  as  given  in  John  17  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  manner  of  John  13:35 — and  this 
before  and  in  the  midst  of  a needy  watching 
world. 

For  those  interested  in  the  truth  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  happening  in  Kansas  City  may  I call 
attention  to  the  recently  published  book  Like  a 
Mighty  River,  a personal  account  by  David 
Manuel  (Rock  Harbor  Press,  Orleans,  Mass.). — 
Helen  Kirchhofer,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Concerning  the  article  “Israel  in  the  New 
Testament  ” (Jan.  24),  I would  like  to  add  a few 
Scriptures.  First,  2 Timothy  3:16:  “All  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  and  is  profitable.  . . .” 
Another,  Matthew  5:17:  “Think  not  that  I am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets:  I am  not 
come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.”  Another,  “For 


verily  I say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  Again  if  the  prophet 
Micah  was  true  and  Scripture  came  to  pass  con- 
cerning Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  would  be  born, 
why  would  not  the  other  prophecies  concerning 
Israel  in  the  last  days  be  true  and  be  fulfilled?  We 
read  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  about  God  saving  the 
three  Hebrew  children  that  were  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  and  about  Daniel  being  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions  and  received  no  hurt  and  we  know  it 
is  true,  why  would  not  Daniel  2:44  be  true  also: 
“And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed:  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
forever.”  Again  we  read  in  Jeremiah  46:2,  “But 
fear  not  thou,  O my  servant  Jacob,  and  be  not 
dismayed,  O Israel:  for,  behold,  I will  save  thee 
from  afar  off,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  cap- 
tivity; and  Jacob  shall  return  and  be  in  rest  and  at 
ease,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid.  ” Also  verse 
28:  “Fear  thou  not,  O Jacob  my  servant,  saith  the 
Lord,  for  I am  with  thee;  for  I will  make  a full  end 
of  all  the  nations  whither  I have  driven  thee:  but  I 
will  not  make  a full  end  of  thee,  but  correct  thee 
in  measure,  yet  will  I not  leave  thee  wholly  un- 
punished. Again  read  Jeremiah  3L3&:  “If  those 
ordinances  depart  from  before  me,  saith  the  Lord, 
then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease  from  being 
a nation  before  me  for  ever.”  Last,  Jeremiah 
31:37:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord:  If  heaven  above  can 
be  measured,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
searched  out  beneath,  I will  also  cast  off  all  the 
seed  of  Israel  for  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  the 
Lord.  ” — Harry  Mumaw,  Wooster,  Ohio 


I am  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  plea  for 
unity  in  our  congregations  (“Hear,  Hear,  ” Jan. 
31),  in  the  light  of  the  possibilities  for  disunity 
that  either  participation  in  or  reaction  to  the 
renewal  movement  presents.  To  me  it  is  a source 
of  grief  whenever  persons  are  “pushed  out  ” or 
feel  compelled  to  “pull  out”  of  a congregation  be- 
cause of  renewal.  Whenever  this  occurs,  there  is 
disobedience  on  both  sides,  and  all  must  be  called 
to  repentance. 

Or  the  three  ways  to  work  at  this  issue,  two  I 
can  support,  one  I cannot.  For  the  congregation 
to  provide  additional  meetings  for  those  with  a 
renewal  emphasis,  should  be  a threat  to  no  one. 
To  include  renewal  elements  in  the  “regular 
services  ” — freedom  to  share,  joyous  singing,  and 
a celebrative  preaching — would  serve  to  enrich 
all. 

The  concept  of  a “totally”  charismatic  con- 
gregation seems  to  me  to  be  tne  wrong  solution. 

Let  me  liken  a congregation  to  my  hand — a 
beautiful,  wondrously  complicated  part  of  the 
body,  capable  of  doing  an  unbelievable  number 
of  things.  My  hand  has  five  fingers.  Each  one 
from  little  finger  to  thumb  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  hand  to  function  effectively.  Let  the  little 
finger  represent  the  renewal  people  and  the 
thumb  those  on  the  other  end  of  the  continuum, 
and  the  other  fingers  represent  all  those  members 
in  between.  My  first  observation  is  that  all  the  fin- 
gers are  part  of  the  hand.  Likewise,  whether  of 
renewal  or  not,  all  are  part  of  the  congregation. 

Second,  the  problem  is  not  that  the  hand  has  a 
little  finger  and  a thumb.  The  real  problem  is 
when  there  is  no  thumb  or  little  finger!  Likewise, 
that  there  are  charismatic  or  renewal  people  in 
the  congregation  and  there  are  those  who  are  not 
is  not  a problem.  The  problem  is  when  either  kjnd 
are  absent!  The  renewal  people  need  the  rest  as 
much  as  the  rest  need  the  renewal  people. 

I find  the  concept  of  a totally  cbarismatic  con- 
gregation very  unsatisfactory.  For  the  renewal 
people  to  go  off  into  their  own  conclave  is  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  counsel  and  correction  of 
the  rest.  At  the  same  time  if  the  rest  be  left 
without  the  renewal  people,  they  are  cut  off  from 
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the  counsel  and  correction  of  those  renewed. 

Left  alone  each  group  will  tend  to  underscore 
its  own  rightness  and  superiority.  Each  will  be- 
come more  enmeshed  in  its  own  ways  and  will 
miss  the  fullness  the  Lord  wants  for  His  congrega- 
tion. 

Actually,  the  conservative  precedent  provides 
no  wholesome  model.  It  seems  that  with  correct- 
ing views  absent,  disobedience  abounds  in  both 
groups  as  the  one  vigorously  embraces  the  old 
ways  and  the  other  the  ways  of  the  world.  Simply 
to  maintain  conference  affiliation  is  of  little  conse- 
uence,  since  the  real  issues  of  church  life  are 
ealt  with  day  by  day,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  in  the 
realities  of  congregational  membership — not  in 
annual  conference  sessions  or  in  cooperative 
endeavors  in  missions,  service,  or  education,  in 
tasks  too  large  for  any  one  congregation  to  carry 
out  alone. 

Actually,  to  push  the  analogy  further — a sev- 
ered finger — that  which  was  a thing  of  beauty  be- 
comes ugly  and  repulsive.  This  to  me  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a congregation  united  around  a single  em- 
phasis rather  than  a full  gospel,  whether  the  em- 
phasis is  conservative  or  renewal,  whether  the 
group  is  pushed  out,  whether  it  pulls  out,  or 
whether  it  simply  stands  pat. 

In  the  congregation  of  which  I’m  a part,  we 
need  those  with  a renewal  emphasis.  At  the  same 
time  they  need  me  and  the  rest  of  us  who  have  not 
been  identified  with  that  movement.  All  of  us 
must  bring  the  gifts  the  Spirit  has  given  and  use 
them  for  the  common  good.  All  of  the  gifts  are  of 
great  value,  all  must  be  exercised,  not  just  one  or 
two,  to  help  all  grow  toward  maturity.  There  is, 
however,  one  gift  that  outshines  them  all,  and 
that  is  love. 

Were  is  not  for  differences,  how  would  we  learn 
patience?  or  forgiveness?  or  the  meaning  of 
grace?  or  the  joy  of  reconciliation?  I’m  impressed 
that  when  Jacob  and  Esau  were  reconciled  it  is 
said  that  Jacob  saw  the  face  of  Esau  as  though  it 
were  the  race  of  God!  (Gen.  33:10). 

The  concept  of  a separate  congregation  for  con- 
servative people  or  for  charismatic  people  is  to 
deny  the  biblical  call  to  welcome  one  another  as 
Christ  welcomed  us.  It  fractures  a fundamental 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  deny  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit.  It  refuses  to  recognize  the  wide  range  of 
gifts  and  their  interdependent  nature.  It  cuts 
communication  so  we  can  no  longer  exhort  one 
another,  beseech  one  another,  admonish  one 
another,  teach  one  another,  and  pray  meaning- 
fully for  one  another. 

In  the  congregation  such  as  the  one  of  which  I 
am  a part,  what  the  renewal  people  can  con- 
tribute to  me,  and  what  I and  others  can 
contribute  to  them  needs  honest  and  open  dis- 
cussion. We  need  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  How 
can  this  be  done  effectively  if  we  form  separate 
congregations? — Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 


births 

' ( ;liildrrn  urr  an  luTitujit*  of  tlu*  I Atrd  ( 127,3). 

Bauman,  Laverne  and  Vera  (Bauman),  Alma, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Nicholas  Laverne, 
Dec.  21,  1977. 

Boettger,  James  and  Betty  (Rodgers),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Jyl  Dalene,  Jan.  19,  1978. 

Buckwalter,  Richard  and  Deborah  (Shank), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Me- 
lissa Erin,  Jan.  14,  1978. 

Coffman,  Walter  J.  and  Ursula  (Murphy), 
London,  England,  second  daughter,  Freya  An- 
gelika, Jan.  13,  1978. 

Foth,  LeRoy  and  Janet  (Borton),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Mark  Anthony,  Jan. 
25,  1978. 

Kirch,  Duanne  and  Connie  (Shantz),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Steven  Matthew,  Dec.  24,  1977. 

Lehman,  Melvin  and  Karen  (Plowman),  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Susan  Gail,  Jan.  24, 
1978. 

Rediger,  Leon  and  Pam  (Ernst),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Ryan  Earl,  Dec.  23, 

1977. 

Stuckey,  Tom  and  Bonnie  (Slaubaugh),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  son,  Tyson  Lee,  Jan.  10, 

1978.  , , 

Witmer,  Paul  and  Mary  (Darby),  Cambridge, 

Ont.,  first  child.  Heather  Ann,  Jan.  24,  1978. 

Yousey,  Glen  and  Debra  Ann  (Typhau), 
Mannsville,  N.Y.,  first  daughter,  Jill  Marie,  Dec. 
2,  1977. 


marriages 

“Tht*y  shall  lx*  one  flesh  " ((ien.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Goupcl  Herald  is  given  tti  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Clemens. — Philip  E.  Bontrager, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  Nap- 
panee,  Ina.,  and  Carolyn  G.  Clemens,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Plains  cong.,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  by  John 
E.  Wenger,  Oct.  9,  1977. 

Hackman — Landis. — Joel  Hackman,  Lansdale 
cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Ann  Landis, 
Haycock  cong.,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  by  Merrill  B. 
Landis,  Dec.  17,  1977. 

Hernley — Amstutz. — Roger  Hernley,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  and  Louise  Amstutz, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Sanford  C. 
Oyer  and  John  Drescher,  Nov.  12,  1977. 

Irick — Anderson. — Neil  Irick  and  Susan  An- 
derson, both  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  by  Richard  Yoder,  Jan.  21,  1978. 

Jepsen — Eichelberger. — Brad  Jepsen,  Shelton, 
Neb.,  Nazarene  Church,  and  Susan  Eichelberger, 
Hydro,  Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Chester 
Slagell,  Jan.  14,  1978. 

Lawyer — Ehy. — Rodney  A.  Lawyer  and  Alta 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Well,  boys  and  girls,  I must  say  that  I'm 
overwhelmed  with  the  good  turnout  in  response 
to  my  invitation  to  participate  in  the  instruction  class. 


In  preparation  for  baptism 
we'll  be  covering  such  issues 
as  atonement  for  sin,  believers' 
church  theology,  and  the  meaning 
of  discipleship.  Any  questions? 


Mae  Eby,  both  from  (^hambersburg,  Pa.,  by 
Graybill  Brubaker  and  Preston  Frey,  Nov.  6, 
1977. 

Marinari — Benner. — Mike  Marinari,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  and  Linda  Benner, 
Salfordville,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber,  Jan.  27,  1978. 

Smith — Wittmer. — Marty  L.  Smith,  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  Mary  Lou  Wittmer,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
both  from  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross, 
Jan.  28,  1978. 


obituaries 

lilfsscd  arc  lliu  (Icatl  wliich  die  in  tlic  l^trd  (ftev  14  13i  Ur 
seek  ill  piibliNli  obituaries  <»f  all  wlio  die  as  members  i»|  llie  \leii- 
iioiiile  ( diiireli  I'lease  do  iiitt  send  ns  obituaries  o|  relatives  troni 
oilier  denominations 

Blosser,  Dan  J.,  son  of  Daniel  A.  and  Mary 
(Showalter)  Blosser,  was  born  in  Rockingham  Co., 
Va.,  Mar.  9,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  25, 
1978;  aged  78  y.  On  Dec.  3,  1919,  he  was  married 
to  Grace  Heatwole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Emory  Good),  and  one  son 
(Sanford  Blosser),  5 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Homer  R.  Suter  and 
Marie  Blosser),  and  2 brothers  (M.  O.  Blosser  and 
Mahlon  Blosser).  He  was  a member  of  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy, 
Glendon  Blosser,  and  Jonathan  Kanagy;  inter- 
ment in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Bowman,  Annie,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Hannah  (Shantz)  Bowman,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  9,  1889;  died  at  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  Hospital,  Jan.  5,  1978;  aged  88  y.  She  was 
the  last  surviving  member  of  her  family.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Minerva — Mrs. 
Titus  Rosenberger),  and  3 brothers  (Weston, 
Aaron,  and  Tobias).  She  was  a member  of  Geiger 
(now  Wilmot)  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Steinman  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  Stanley  D.  Shantz. 

Geiser,  Allen  F.,  son  of  Frederick  and  Marian 
(Zuercher)  Geiser,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Sept,  15,  1888;  died  at  Shady  Lawn  Nursing 
Home,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Jan.  25,  1978;  aged  89  y.  On 
Feb.  6,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Witmer 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 step- 
grandchildren,  2 stepgreat-grandchildren  and  a 
half  brother  (David  Geiser).  He  was  a member  of 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan,  29,  in  charge  of  Ray 
Himes  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in  Son- 
nenberg Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Anna  G.,  daughter  of  John  K.  and 
Katie  (Gingerich)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb,  15,  1901;  died  in  the  K-W  Hos- 
pital on  Oct.  6,  1977;  aged  76  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Edmund  G.  Gingerich,  who 
died  on  Jan.  24,  1976.  Surviving  are  8 children 
(Norma  Rozetta — Mrs.  John  Ramer,  Nevin  Ray, 
Naomi  Ruth — Mrs.  J.  V.  Billedeau,  Neil  Ronald, 
Norraine  Rosanna — Mrs.  Charles  Hadland,  New- 
ton Roy,  Nelda  Rosmund — Mrs.  Douglas  Horst, 
and  Nathan  Robert),  33  grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Allen 
Leis).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
and  one  grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  Wilmot 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Steinman  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge 
of  Stanley  D.  Shantz. 

Graber,  J.  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Fannie 
(Conrad)  Graber,  was  born  at  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Oct.  18,  1900;  died  of  a stroke  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Jan.  25,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  June  28,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Minnie  Swartzendruber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ronald),  one  daughter 
(Eleanor — Mrs.  Alan  Kreider),  7 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Chris  L. ),  and  4 sisters  (Verna — Mrs. 
Willard  Smith,  Elizabeth  Stoltzfus,  Lena  and 
Esther  Graber).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry’ 
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in  1925  and  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  1939.  He 
and  his  wife  served  as  missionaries  to  India  from 
1925-1942.  A family  service  was  held  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Jan.  28  with  interment  in  Prairie  Street 
Cemetery.  A memorial  service  was  held  at  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of 
Ernest  Bennett  and  John  H.  Mosemann. 

Groff,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Jonas  N.  and  Anna 
Mary  (Snavely)  Groff,  was  born  at  Ephrata  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1897;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  28, 
1978;  aged  80  y.  On  July  27,  1935,  he  was  married 
to  Stella  Brubaker,  who  died  on  Aug.  17,  1972. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Anna  E.  Groff  and  Alta 
Mitchell),  one  granddaughter,  3 brothers  (Landis, 
Milton,  and  Gabriel  Groff),  and  one  sister 
(Susan — Mrs.  Elmer  Stauffer).  He  was  a member 
of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin 
Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind;  interment  in  Metzlers 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Emma  E.,  was  born  in  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  July  17,  1885;  died  at  Goshen  Nursing 
Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  13,  1978;  aged  92  y.  In 
December  1939,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Hartman,  who  died  in  1958.  Surviving  are  one 
foster  son  (Malard  Vantine)  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Mary  Christophel).  She  was  a member  of  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Euneral  services 
were  held  at  Wright-Yoder  Euneral  Home  on  Jan. 
16,  in  charge  of  Howard  Dunlap;  interment  in 
Union  Center  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Wilma,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Elizabeth  (Garber)  Smeltzer,  was  born  at  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1892;  died  at  LuAnn  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  1977;  aged 
85  y.  On  Apr.  1,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Leander 
L.  Hershberger,  who  died  in  May  1950.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Clyde  and  Lowell  Hershberger),  2 
daughters  (Gladys — Mrs.  Palmer  Cone,  Verda — 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Good),  16  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Paul  Smeltzer),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Verda  Berkey).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Maxine — Mrs.  Ivan 
Yoder)  and  an  infant  daughter.  She  was  a member 
of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  17,  in  charge 
of  Howard  Dunlap  and  Homer  North;  interment 
in  Union  Center  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Fannie  I.,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Katie  (Stutzman)  Chupp,  was  born  in  Cheyenne 
Wells,  Colo.,  Apr.  28,  1911;  died  of  heart  disease 
at  Elkhart  Hospital,  Oct.  17,  1977;  aged  66  y.  On 
Sept.  14,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Moses  J. 
Hochstetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Lee  and  Ray),  2 grandchildren,  and  3 
brothers  (Edward,  Levi,  and  Milford).  She  was  a 
member  of  North  Main  Street  cong.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  20,  in  charge  of 
Howard  Dunlap. 

Hostetler,  W.  Lloyd,  son  of  Milton  B.  and 
Mattie  (Miller)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  10,  1908;  died  at  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Jan.  24,  1978;  aged  69  y.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Alice — Mrs.  Glen  O.  Mast,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Osborne)  and  one  brother  (Orris).  He  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  services  were  held  at  Lingler  Euneral 
Home,  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Landis,  Elam  O.,  son  of  John  L and  Anna 
Mary  (Overholtzer)  Landis,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1906;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1977;  aged  71  y.  On  Dec.  31,  1931, 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  F.  Carman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Miriam — Mrs. 
David  Bowman,  Mark.  John,  Ruth — Mrs.  John 
Lutz,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Kenneth  Nissley,  Rhoda — 
Mrs.  Erank  Cicero,  and  James),  20  grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Edna  O.,  Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Earl 
Charles).  He  was  a member  of  Landis  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Elam  Stauffer; 
interment  in  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Rebecka,  daughter  of  Ruben  and  Susan 


Schrock,  was  born  in  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Nov.  20, 
1891;  died  at  Friendship  Manor,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  On  Feb.  6,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Fred  N. 
Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
5 daughters  (Verna  Yoder,  Fern  Lemler,  Pearl 
Troyer,  Sue  Weitting,  and  Sylvia  Rhinesmith),  13 

f;randchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
Tobe,  Sam  R.,  and  John  Schrock),  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs,  Kate  Yoder  and  Mrs.  Sue  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of 
John  Landis;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Moffet,  Richard  L.,  son  of  W.  Clarence  and 
Bertha  (Linn)  Moffet,  was  born  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  June  9,  1936;  died  of  massive  pulmonary 
edema  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1978;  aged  41  y. 
On  Mar.  29,  1958,  he  was  married  to  Louise 
Williams,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Eric  and  Brian),  one  daughter  (Jill),  2 sisters 
(Janice — Mrs.  Robert  Doty,  Eileen — Mrs.  Ray 
Wilson),  and  one  brother  (Prentiss).  He  was  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in 
charge  of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Juniata 
Memorial  Park. 

Musser,  Lizzie  G.,  daughter  of  Israel  L.  and 
Susie  (Geigley)  Musser,  was  born  in  Brecknock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1903;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1978;  aged  74  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters 
(Anna  G,  Musser,  Mary — Mrs.  Eli  Gehman,  and 
Susanna  G. ),  and  one  brother  (Amos  G. ).  She  was 
a member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Chureh.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bow- 
mansville  Mennonite  Chureh  on  Jan,  30,  in 
charge  of  Luke  L.  Horst  and  James  R.  Hess;  inter- 
ment in  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Peifer,  Amos  G.,  son  of  Monroe  and  Lydia 
(Groff)  Peifer,  was  born  in  East  Lampeter  Twp., 
Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1900;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1977;  aged  77 
y.  On  Sept.  4,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Buckwalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Jane — Mrs.  Guy  Eshelman,  Ann — 
Mrs,  Larry  Denlinger),  7 grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs,  Bessie  Kreider,  Anna — Mrs.  Aaron  T. 
Harnish).  He  was  a member  of  Landis  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Elam  Stauffer, 
Lester  Hoover,  and  Irwin  Weaver;  interment  in 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Polly,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Herschberger,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111., 
May  19,  1903;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  De- 
catur, 111.,  Dec.  23,  1977;  aged  74  y.  On  Jan.  20, 
1929,  she  was  married  to  Albert  E.  Schlabach, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Leland 
and  LeRoy),  2 daughters  (Lydia — Mrs.  Richard 
Tester,  Martha — Mrs.  Frank  Usnick),  8 grand- 
children, and  4 brothers  (Christian,  John,  Noah, 
and  Harvey).  She  was  a member  of  Arthur  Men- 
nnonite  Church,  where  funeral  serviees  were  held 
on  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of  Paul  Sieber;  interment  in 
Arthur  Cemetery, 

Showalter,  Lydia,  was  born  at  Minier,  111.,  Apr. 
12,  1892;  died  at  Rader’s  Nursing  Home,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Jan.  22,  1978;  aged  85  y.  She  was  married  to 
Luke  Showalter,  who  died  on  Oct.  7,  1974. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Harold),  2 
daughters  (Barbara  Crider  and  Alta  Rohrer),  4 
sisters  (Emma  Springer,  Bertha  and  Katie  Kauff- 
mann,  and  Anne  Litwiler),  and  one  brother  (John 
Kauffmann).  She  was  a member  of  Trissels  Men- 
nonite Church.  Euneral  services  were  held  at  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  J.  Ward  Shank, 
Michael  Shenk,  and  Dwight  Heatwole;  interment 
in  Zion  Cemetery, 

Stauffer,  Shannon  David,  son  of  H.  Glenn  and 
Arlene  (Good)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1972;  died  at  Melmark  Children’s 
Home,  Jan.  26,  1978;  aged  5 y.  Surviving  are 
2 brothers  (Dennis  E.  and  Kenneth  D),  2 sisters 
(Glenda — Mrs.  Steven  Frederick,  Crystal  D,),  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paris  Good), 
and  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs,  Esther  Stauffer). 
One  brother  (Duane  Alan)  preceded  him  in 


death.  Euneral  services  were  held  at  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  29,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Keener,  Richard  Frank,  Elam 
Stauffer,  and  John  Ereed;  interment  in  Good’s 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Edna  Mae,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Fanny  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Harper  Co.,  Kan., 
Jan.  10,  1905;  died  Jan.  20,  1978;  aged  73  y.  Sur- 
viving are  one  brother  (Ralph),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Maude — Mrs.  Dave  Yoder,  Dorothy — Mrs. 
Frances  Yoder,  Ruth — Mrs.  Norman  Miller,  and 
Mrs.  Almeda  Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of 
Grover  Phillips;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Wagler,  Elmer,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Kuepter)  Wagler,  was  born  in  Mornington  Twp., 
Feb.  13,  1935;  died  suddenly  at  Listowel  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Dec.  31,  1977;  aged  43  y. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Riverdale  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of  David  K. 
Jantzi  and  Menno  ^hr. 

Yoder,  Harry  J.,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia 
(Custer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
May  3,  1886;  died  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  21, 
1978;  aged  91  y.  In  June  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Annie  Sala,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Effie  and  Mary),  4 sons  (Harry  K., 
William  J.,  Raymond  Dean,  and  Robert  J.),  15 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Lydia  Saylor  and  Catherine  Shetler).  He 
was  a member  of  Kaufman  Mennonite  Chureh, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  24,  in 
charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed  and  Curtis  Godshall; 
interment  in  Blough  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ora  C.,  son  of  Noah  J.  and  Fanny 
(King)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
June  23,  1901;  died  at  his  home  on  Jan.  26,  1978; 
aged  76  y.  On  June  5,  1928,  he  was  married  to 
Ruth  Smueker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Leah  Anne — Mrs.  Merle  Yoder), 
one  son  (Steven  J.  Yoder),  5 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Carrie  Yoder),  and  one  brother  (Elmer  D. 
Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  Alma — Mrs. 
John  Roth — and  a sister  (Lela).  He  was  a member 
of  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of  John 
Yoder,  Sylvester  Haarer,  and  David  Helmuth; 
interment  in  Townline  Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Eva  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Eliza- 
beth (Zuercher)  Sommer,  was  born  near  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1890;  died  at  her  home  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  21,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  3,  1913, 
she  was  married  to  Nelson  Zuercher,  who  died  in 
1963.  Surviving  are  one  grandson,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Ida — Mrs.  Reuben 
Hofstetter).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Homer,  who  died  in  1977),  2 sisters  (Martha 
Sommer  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Badertscher),  and  3 
brothers  (Simon,  Adam,  and  Hiram).  She  was  a 
member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  24,  in  eharge 
of  Bill  Detweiler,  Lester  Graybill,  and  Reuben 
Hofstetter;  interment  in  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Correction:  An  error  was  made  in  the  obituary 
of  Ilva  H.  Roth  in  the  Jan.  31  issue.  Her  husband, 
Leo  Roth,  does  not  survive.  He  died  on  Dec.  21, 
1973. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  156  by  Paul  M.  Schrock. 


calendar 

Lancaster  Conference  Sessions,  Weaverland  Meetinghouse,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1978. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June 30 — July  2. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Elastern  Mennonite  College,  , 
Harrisonburg.  Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Micnigan  Annual  Conference,  place  to  be  announced. 
July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan..  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  11-13. 
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Psychological  after-effects 
of  abortion  reported 

Adverse  psychological  after-effects  from 
abortion  have  been  generally  underesti- 
mated, according  to  medical  researchers  in 
Hanover,  West  Germany.  Women  who  have 
had  abortions  could  suffer  from  mild  to 
severe  psychological  damage,  says  a pro- 
fessor who  examined  28  collections  of  case 
histories  from  the  years  1948  to  1974.  En- 
compassing 2,771  women,  the  case  histories 
were  gathered  primarily  from  Switzerland, 
Scandanavia,  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
Prof.  Peter  Petersen,  head  of  the  Work 
Group  for  Group  Work  and  Psychotherapy 
at  Hanover  Medical  School,  said  the  most 
prevalent  psychological  disturbances  follow- 
ing abortion  were  “depressive  personality 
developments  with  self-accusation  and  guilt 
complexes,  fears  of  infertility,  sexual 
phobias,  and  other  symptoms  resulting  from 
unresolved  conflicts.” 


421  prisoners  on  death  row 
in  32  states 

There  are  421  prisoners  now  on  death  row 
in  32  states  of  the  U.S.  which  have  death 
penalty  laws  in  effect,  but  none  of  them  face 
the  immediate  threat  of  death,  according  to 
lawyers  familiar  with  legal  process.  “Even 
the  most  advanced  cases  are  nowhere  near 
execution,”  according  to  Joel  Berger  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  “Only  one  case  is  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  on  habeas  corpus.  The 
process  works  slowly.”  He  and  others  said 
that  an  execution  in  the  U.S.  may  be  months 
or  years  off,  but  that  there  was  always  the 
possibility  of  a convicted  person  seeking  and 
obtaining  a quick  execution  as  did  Gary 
Gilmore  in  Utah  on  Jan.  17,  1977.  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  execution — the  first  since  1967  in 
the  U.S.-^had  led  to  speculation  that  there 
would  be  a new  spurt  of  executions,  but 
there  has  been  none  since. 

’76  giving  topped  inflation  rate, 
national  council’s  survey  shows 

Contributions  to  10  major  U.S.  Protestant 
denominations  outpaced  inflation  in  1976. 
The  churches  reported  contributions  total- 
ing $3,872,406,679,  as  against  $3,429,259, 
955  in  1975,  an  increase  of  7. 1 percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  U.S.  inflation  went  up 
6 percent.  Meanwhile,  giving  to  43  U.S. 


church  bodies  surveyed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  totaled  $6,207,153,056. 
Rate  of  increase  cannot  be  determined  for 
all  43  denominations,  because  the  same  43 
did  not  report  in  1976. 

Community  of  conscience 
oppose  world  arms  race 

The  archbishop  of  Newark  has  called  on 
Catholics  and  other  Americans  to  “coura- 
geously ” insist  on  peace  and  work  for  it  by 
striving  to  build  a “community  of  con- 
science” that  will  primarily  combat  the 
world’s  burgeoning  arms  race.  Archbishop 
Peter  L.  Gerety  said  the  “buildup  of  instru- 
ments of  war  is  an  enormous  threat  to  peace 
among  men.  It  is  also  a constant  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  a just  society  in  our 
own  country  and  in  the  world.  ” 


Small,  private  colleges  claimed 
superior  to  large  universities 

A new  major  study  on  higher  education 
indicates  that  a small,  private  sexually  segre- 
gated college  is  likely  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive for  students  in  getting  degrees,  carrying 
out  career  plans,  and  developing  new  at- 
titudes. The  study  showed  that  more  posi- 
tive effects  for  students  were  found  at 
private  colleges  than  at  public  ones,  at  small 
colleges  rather  than  larger  ones,  and  at 
men’s  or  women’s  colleges  rather  than  at 
coed  schools.  Open  admission  programs 
were  found  to  be  largely  unsuccessful. 
Results  of  the  study  show  that  some  of  the 
most  significant  changes  in  higher  educa- 
tion over  the  past  two  decades  have  con- 
tributed to  a “deterioration  ” rather  than  an 
improvement,  according  to  the  study.  The 
study  includes  data  from  questionnaires  and 
grade  reports  on  more  than  200,000  students 
at  some  300  colleges  and  universities  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  across  the  nation. 


Religious  persecution  widespread 
claims  Vietnamese  Buddhist 

A top  official  of  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church  in  Vietnam — who  escaped  Vietnam 
last  summer  with  documentation  indicating 
widespread  religious  persecution  there — 
said  here  he  hopes  to  “stir  up  the  con- 
sciences” of  religious  and  political  leaders  to 
respond  to  what  he  calls  continuing  op- 
pression in  Vietnam.  The  Venerable  Thich 
Man  Giac,  a Buddhist  monk  who  is  a 
member  of  the  central  executive  committee 
of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  (UBC)  and 
affiliated  with  the  famed  An  Quang  pagoda 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (Saigon),  claimed  that 
the  current  policy  of  the  communist  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  is  “to  suppress  all  reli- 
gions.” He  said  the  regime  wants  Viet- 
namese people  to  consider  communism  their 
“religion”  and  seeks  to  eradicate  the 
“potential  power”  that  resides  in  the 
churches.  The  Venerable  Man  Giac  said  that 


Christians,  especially  (iatholics,  are  “suffer- 
ing more  than  Buddhists  ” under  the  com- 
munist regime  because  of  their  past  associa- 
tions with  the  P'ronch  colonialists  and  the 
United  States. 

Pa.  church  leaders  urge 
enforcement  of  Sunday  closing  law 

Nine  Christian  leaders  joined  in  an  appeal 
here  urging  that  the  Pennsylvania  Sunclay- 
closing laws  be  enforced  and  obeyed.  In  a 
joint  statement  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  they 
declared  that  “it  is  a God-given  principle — 
observed  since  the  time  of  creation — that 
people  need  a day  of  rest  and  relaxation 
each  week.  Societies  that  have  distorted  this 
principle  have  always  discovered  ultimately 
the  error  in  their  way.  ” The  joint  statement 
urged  Christians  of  all  churches  “to  use 
their  economic  powers  by  refraining  from 
shopping  on  Sunday  so  that  business  as 
usual  on  Sunday  will  not  be  profitable.  ” It 
stressed  that  “by  shopping  on  Sunday  we 
encourage  business  to  stay  open,  thus  forc- 
ing our  neighbors  to  work  on  a day  when 
they  should  be  able  to  worship  and  spend 
time  with  their  families.” 


William  Barclay  dies  at  70 

William  Barclay,  world-famous  Bible 
scholar  and  author  of  The  Daily  Study  Bi- 
ble, died  in  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  70  after 
suffering  from  Parkinson’s  disease  for  sev- 
eral months.  A native  of  Wick,  Northern 
Scotland,  he  studied  at  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  gained  first-class  honors  in  classics. 
He  was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (Presbyterian)  in  1933,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  married  and  assigned 
to  his  only  parish  position,  at  Trinity  Church 
in  Renfrew,  where  he  served  13  years.  Al- 
though Dr.  Barclay  wrote  more  than  60 
books  on  the  Bible,  his  best-known  effort 
was  The  Daily  Study  Bible,  which  sold  more 
than  five  million  copies  in  English  when  it 
was  first  published  in  1954.  A revised  edi- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Church  of  Scotland’s 
publishing  house.  Saint  Andrew  Press,  in 
1975. 

Alcoholism,  drinkers  rising 
sharply  throughout  Japan 

The  popularity  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
proportion  of  drinkers,  and  the  number  of 
alcoholics  are  all  on  the  rise  in  Japan,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  study.  A report  by  Dr. 
Buto  Yamamuro  of  Daito  Bunka  University, 
Tokyo,  stated  that  while  Japan’s  per  capita 
consumption  of  alcohol  is  still  relatively  low 
compared  to  such  countries  as  France,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  Italy,  certain  indicators  of 
alcohol  use  bear  watching.  Dr.  Yamamuro 
reported  that  a 1977  survey  of  1,500  Tokyo 
residents  15  to  69  years  old  identified  5.7  per 
cent  as  “alcoholics  or  near  alcoholics.  ” 
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The  new  call 


Already  I have  accumulated  a file  folder  in  my  desk  drawer 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick  on  this  subject.  The  latest  addition  is 
a letter  signed  by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  and  Edward 
Stoltzfus  calling  all  our  churches  to  prayer  for  peace  on 
March  5.  Along  with  the  letter  is  a most  unique  issue  of 
Mennonite  Church  News  and  Notes:  a bookmark  featuring 
the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking.  This  is  an  effort  of  Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Mennonites  to  stir  up  the  fires  of  peace  in  a time 
when  neither  Canada  nor  the  U.S.  is  engaged  in  active 
warmaking. 

Careful  readers  will  recall  that  occasional  news  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald  about  New  Call 
activities.  The  most  recent  was  two  weeks  ago  (Feb.  7,  p. 

121),  a report  of  plans  for  a peacemaking  conference  to 
convene  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  next  October.  Also  there 
have  been  articles  on  the  Brethren  and  Friends  such  as 
Robert  Kreider’s  “How  do  Mennonites  view  the  Brethren 
and  Friends?”  (Dec.  27).  How  did  this  new  call  come  to  us? 

I am  told  that  it  came  first  from  among  the  Evangelical 
Friends  on  the  West  Coast.  A representative  of  these  Friends 
approached  other  Friends  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Friends’  historical  peace  position.  The  others  were  pleased 
and  someone  asked,  “Why  not  bring  in  the  Brethren  and 
Mennonites  since  they  too  are  among  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches?  ” This  is  how  it  began. 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  is  a low  key  effort,  so  low 
that  some  have  probably  not  heard  it.  Throughout  fall, 
winter,  and  into  the  spring  there  have  been  and  will  be 
regional  conferences  to  talk  about  the  biblical  call  to 
peacemaking  and  how  it  may  be  carried  out  in  today’s 
context.  These  are  planned  to  lead  up  to  the  overall 
conference  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  mentioned  above.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  larger  conference  can  include  members  of 
those  churches  not  known  for  their  special  peace  testimony  in 
order  to  address  them  on  this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  Ganadian  congregations  have  not  been 
formally  included  in  this  New  Call.  The  reason,  I was  told,  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  Brethren  and  Friends  in  Canada  to 
hold  up  their  ends  of  the  discussion.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Canadian  Mennonites  might  have  been 


invited  to  participate.  Since  peacemaking  by  its  nature 
crosses  boundaries,  to  have  participants  on  both  sides  of  this 
national  line  seems  appropriate.  As  it  is,  our  long-suffering 
Canadian  brothers  and  sisters  are  informed  of  a program  in 
which  they  are  not  formally  involved. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  some  of  the  older  calls  to 
peacemaking  will  see  right  away  that  it  is  one  thing  to  issue 
an  emergency  call  when  war  is  pending  and  quite  another 
when  peace  and  prosperity  prevail.  Isn’t  peace  a non-issue 
when  there  is  no  war?  Yet  the  New  Call  people  are  right. 
Peacemaking  should  not  be  confined  to  war  time.  Indeed, 
war  is  always;  violence  is  continuous.  Families  fight, 
neighbors  fight,  there  are  economic  and  social  conflicts  of  all 
sorts. 

For  another  thing,  peace  is  at  the  heart  of  the  good  news. 
Too  long  we  have  been  content  to  take  our  places  as  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches  and  others  have  been  content  to 
have  us  around  as  such  provided  they  did  not  have  to  deal 
with  peace.  But  if  peace  is  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not 
only  for  a handful  of  Peace  Churches.  It  is  an  issue  for  all  who 
proclaim  the  gospel. 

In  this  day  when  many  are  defending  the  Bible,  it  is  time 
that  they  face  up  to  what  it  says.  There  is  no  particular  harm 
in  the  idea  of  defending  the  Bible,  although  there  is  some 
question  whether  it  needs  our  defense.  But  the  harm 
develops  from  two  problems.  For  one,  there  is  danger  that 
the  struggle  for  the  Bible  becomes  divisive  and  so  there  is 
need  for  peacemaking  within  the  body  of  Christ  itself. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  a tendency  for  persons  to  get 
much  involved  with  the  integrity  of  the  Bible,  but  to  fail  in 
considering  its  radical  message. 

Peacemaking  is  no  easy  task  and  we  all  instinctively  shrink 
from  it.  Several  years  ago  I became  bold  enough  to  speak  for 
peace  before  a roomful  of  National  Rifle  Association  types. 
The  resulting  interchange  was  indeed  stimulating,  but  I 
found  that  I had  difficulty  working  the  next  day  because  the 
results  of  the  verbal  bruising  lingered  on. 

So  if  the  NCP  seems  like  a simple  thing,  even  peripheral, 
let  us  beware.  If  taken  seriously  it  could  lead  us  down  a 
difficult  path. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  influence  (3) 


Balthasar  Hubmaier, 

the  apostle  of  believers'  baptism 


by  Erv  Schlabach 


Balthasar  Hubmaier  was  born  around  1480  in  Friedberg, 
Germany.  He  received  a doctorate  in  theology  from  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt  in  1512.  He  was  rebaptized  in  the 
spring  of  1525  and  later  became  an  important  writer  among 
the  early  Anabaptists,  although  his  ministry  as  an  Anabaptist 
leader  was  very  brief.  As  the  pastor  in  Waldshut,  a town  in 
Austrian  territory  just  beyond  the  Swiss  border,  Hubmaier 
was  able  to  win  the  support  of  the  local  magistracy  and  build 
a large  Anabaptist  congregation.  His  reforming  ministry  in 
the  town,  however,  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities. For  his  defiance  of  the  Austrian  government  he  was 
branded  a revolutionary  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  lords  of  Liechtenstein,  Hub- 
maier organized  another  large  Anabaptist  congregation  at 
Nikolsburg  in  Moravia.  Even  though  Hubmaier  was  willing  to 
accept  the  help  of  the  magistracy  in  the  reform  of  the  church, 
he  was  abandoned  by  the  magistrates  at  the  end  of  his  life.  At 
the  request  of  the  Austrian  government  the  lords  of  Liechten- 
stein delivered  Hubmaier  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  martyred 
on  March  10,  1528,  for  his  involvement  in  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  town  of  Waldshut.  As  he  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
Hubmaier’ s last  words  were,  “O  Jesus,  Jesus.  ” Three  days 
later  his  wife  was  drowned  in  the  Danube  River  for  her 
Anabaptist  faith. 

Baptism  and  the  ban.  Because  of  his  training,  Hubmaier 
became  the  theological  spokesperson  for  the  early  Swiss 
Anabaptists  on  the  subjects  of  believers’  baptism  and  the  ban. 
With  his  writings,  believers’  baptism  became  foundational  in 
the  Anabaptist  movement.  His  works  have  been  highly  in- 
fluential in  the  Mennonite  and  Hutterite  traditions.  Yet 
among  the  Mennonites  Hubmaier  has  not  generally  been 
considered  an  exemplary  Anabaptist  leader  because  he  never 
rejected  the  use  of  the  sword  among  Christians.  The  con- 
gregations of  which  he  was  pastor  were  supported  by  the 
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magistracy.  Hubmaier  has  been  much  more  lauded  by 
Baptist  historians  and  they  have  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  research  on  him. 

Along  with  the  other  Reformers,  Hubmaier  accepted  the 
biblical  record  as  the  source  of  divine  truth.  He  believed  the 
truth  was  immortal,  that  it  would  ultimately  prevail.  Such  a 
law  he  saw  operative  especially  in  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Thus  he  challenged  his  accusers,  “Do  not  fear  me 
and  I do  not  want  to  fear  you,  for  the  divine  truth  is  im- 
mortal, and  even  though  at  times  it  may  let  itself  for  a while 
be  captured,  pierced,  crowned,  crucified,  and  laid  in  the 
grave,  on  the  third  day  it  will  victoriously  rise  again  and  reign 
and  triumph  for  eternity  ” (Balthasar  Hubmaier  Schriften,  ed. 
Gunnar  Westin  and  Torsten  Bergsten,  Quellen  zur  Ges- 
chichte  der  Taufer,  vol.  9,  Giitersloh:  Giitersloher  Ver- 
lagshaus  Gerd  Mohn,  1962,  pp.  79,  80). 
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Huhmaier  was  convinced  the  divine  truth  could  be  known 
through  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  His  desire  to  learn  the 
truth  led  him  to  manifest  a spirit  of  openness  to  receive 
instruction  and  correction  from  other  Christians.  The  quest 
for  the  truth  in  dialogue  with  other  Christians  was  central  in 
Hubmaier’s  theology.  This  principle  led  him  to  advocate  re- 
ligious tolerance.  The  way  to  overcome  false  teaching  was 
through  discussion  and  persuasion.  He  condemned  religious 
persecution.  His  pamphlet  Concerning  Heretics  and  Those 
Who  Burn  Them,  was  the  first  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  ended  it  by  saying,  “Now  it  is  clear  to 
every  one,  even  the  blind,  that  a law  to  burn  heretics  origi- 
nated from  the  devil”  (Balthasar  Huhmaier  Schriften,  p. 
100).  He  reached  such  a conclusion  even  before  he  became 
an  Anabaptist. 

As  a pastor  Hubmaier  was  deeply  interested  in  establishing 
a true  biblical  order  within  the  church.  The  order  of  Christ, 
as  Hubmaier  understood  it,  included  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  believers’  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  ban. 
Voluntary  membership  within  the  church  became  the  key- 
note of  Hubmaier’s  theology.  Believers’  baptism  as  a rhature 
commitment  to  submit  to  a new  way  of  life  was  based  on  his 
concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

An  emphasis  on  simple  obedience.  Hubmaier  emphasized 
simple  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  He  was  con- 
vinced the  New  Testament  clearly  taught  believers’  baptism, 
that  believing  in  Christ  always  preceded  baptism.  Further- 
more, Hubmaier  argued,  there  was  no  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  commanded  the  baptism  of  infants.  He  tried  to 
show  that  believers’  baptism  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
early  church,  and  quoted  extensively  from  the  theologians  of 
that  period. 

Ulrich  Zwingli,  who  wrote  in  defense  of  the  traditional 
practice  of  infant  baptism,  became  Hubmaier’s  major  op- 
ponent. Zwingli’ s most  important  argument  was  his  associa- 
tion of  infant  baptism  with  the  covenant.  He  claimed  infants 
were  included  in  the  covenant  by  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, just  as  they  had  been  included  in  the  covenant  by  cir- 
cumcision under  the  Old  Testament.  Zwingli  emphasized  the 
continuity  between  the  two  Testaments  and  identified  the 
baptism  of  John  with  Christian  baptism.  The  Anabaptists,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  a clear  distinction  between  the  Testa- 
ments. They  considered  the  baptism  of  John  a part  of  the  old 
covenant.  Hubmaier  maintained  that  circumcision  and  bap- 
tism were  not  parallels.  Old  Testament  circumcision  was  an 
external  ceremony  under  the  law,  whereas  New  Testament 
baptism  was  an  inward  encounter  with  the  Spirit  in  response 
to  the  gospel. 

Every  Christian  was  to  receive  three  different  baptisms,  ac- 
cording to  Hubmaier.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  the  act  of 
regeneration — an  internal  transformation.  The  baptism  with 
water  outwardly  testified  that  a person  had  experienced  the 
inward  Spirit  baptism.  The  baptism  of  blood  was  the  inner 
struggle  of  the  soul  which  would  come  to  any  person  who 
committed  himself  to  live  in  obedience  to  Christ.  At  times 
Hubmaier  also  equated  the  baptism  of  blood  with  mar- 


tyrdom. This  theme  became  much  more  central  in  later 
Anabaptist  writings. 

Hubmaier  expected  Christians  to  live  a life  of  discipleship. 
Baptism  was  the  testimony  of  a good  conscience  before  God 
and  an  expression  of  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  con- 
gregation. To  become  a Christian  a person  had  to  make  an 
open  confession  of  faith,  receive  water  baptism,  commit 
himself  to  lead  a new  life,  and  acknowledge  openness  to  the 
process  of  mutual  admonition.  Within  the  Mennonite  heri- 
tage mutual  admonition  has  sometimes  been  called  “giving 
and  receiving  counsel.”  Hubmaier  believed  that  only  the 
practice  of  such  a Christian  order  could  lead  to  the  reform  of 
the  church. 

The  Protestant  Reformers  related  the  keys  of  the  church  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Only  the  Word  could  bind 
or  loose  persons  from  sin.  Hubmaier  identified  the  keys  with 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  thought  the 
church  had  received  two  keys.  The  first  dealt  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  inclusion  within  the  church.  That  key  he 
associated  with  water  baptism.  The  second  was  the  authority 
to  exclude  from  the  church  persons  who  did  not  follow  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  The  exercise  of  the  ban  was  based  on 
Matthew  18:15-18.  When  a person  was  placed  under  the  ban 
Hubmaier  recommended  that  such  an  individual  should 
be  shunned  in  all  “works  of  friendship.  ” However,  the 
necessities  of  life  were  not  to  be  denied  to  such  a person. 

Baptism  and  mutual  admonition.  Hubmaier’s  model  for 
the  faithful  church  linked  baptism  with  the  practice  of 
mutual  admonition  even  as  it  joined  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
the  ban.  Before  the  Lord’s  Supper  could  be  celebrated  with 
integrity,  persons  who  were  known  to  be  living  in  sin  had  to 
be  admonished  according  to  the  outline  of  Matthew  18.  The 
individual  who  became  aware  of  the  sin  of  another  member 
of  the  church  was  responsible  to  confront  him  about  it.  The 
Swiss  Anabaptists  believed  a congregation  could  not  be  held 
accountable  for  sins  which  were  unknown  to  the  group,  but 
when  an  offense  became  known  the  church  was  expected  to 
deal  with  it  or  else  the  whole  congregation  would  share  in  the 
guilt.  Persons  living  in  open  sin  could  not  be  members  of  the 
church.  That  was  both  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Mt.  18)  and  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  5).  Jesus  had  encouraged  repeated 
admonition  to  bring  restoration.  If  the  matter  could  not  be 
settled  in  private  it  became  an  issue  for  the  whole  congrega- 
ticMi. 

Hubmaier  believed  Matthew  18  granted  the  congregation 
authority  to  make  binding  decisions  in  cases  of  moral 
transgression.  The  ban  was  merely  the  logical  consequence  of 
a breach  of  covenant  and  a subsequent  refusal  to  listen  to  the 
correction  of  the  congregation.  Coercion  in  matters  of  faith 
was  rejected  in  principle.  The  ban  was  considered  a ministry 
of  love  to  win  the  erring  member  back  to  the  true  faith. 
Hubmaier  was  convinced  Christian  discipleship  could  only 
be  experienced  within  a responsible  congregation.  The 
failure  of  an  individual  to  submit  to  the  spiritual  discernment 
of  the  group  was  a serious  violation  of  his  covenant. 

Within  Roman  Catholicism  the  authority  to  discipline 
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resided  in  the  chureh  hierarchy.  As  they  rejected  the  tradi- 
tional church,  many  of  the  Reformers  saw  the  gathered  con- 
gregation as  the  locus  of  such  authority.  Yet  because  of 
practical  difficulties  in  implementing  such  an  ideal,  most  of 
the  Reformers  delegated  the  authority  of  the  congregation  to 
the  Christian  magistracy  or  to  a group  of  elders  within  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  zealously  up- 
held the  early  Reformation  teaching  about  the  gathered  con- 
gregation as  the  center  of  authority.  According  to  Hubmaier, 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  exercise  admonition  was  based 
upon  the  baptismal  covenant  which  each  person  made  as  he 
entered  the  community  of  faith. 

Infant  baptism  undermined  such  a concept  of  responsible 
membership  within  the  church.  Hubmaier  did  not  believe 
there  could  be  church  renewal  without  the  practice  of  believ- 
ers’ baptism.  “Where  water  baptism  is  not  administered  ac- 
cording to  Christ’s  ordinances,  it  is  impossible  for  fraternal 
admonition  to  be  accepted  from  another  in  good  spirit.  No 
one  knows  who  is  inside  the  church  or  out.  No  one  has  au- 
thority over  another.  We  are  scattered  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  without  pasture,  without  any  marks.  And  further- 
more we  neither  know  nor  recognize  who  has  let  himself  be 
marked  as  a sheep  of  Christ  or  who  has  chosen  to  remain  a 
goat  outside  of  Christ’s  sheepfold  ” (Balthasar  Hubmaier 
Schriften,  p.  346).  Unless  the  members  of  the  church  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  practice  of  mutual  admonition,  such  a 
process  could  lead  to  serious  conflicts  within  the  group  and 
prove  disastrous.  Redemptive  discipline  cannot  be  practiced 
within  the  church  when  members  are  only  nominally  Chris- 
tian. Thus  Hubmaier  argued  tirelessly  for  believers’  baptism. 

The  ban  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Lord’s  Supper  sym- 
bolized unity  within  the  congregation.  Hubmaier  eonsidered 
mutual  admonition — personal  confrontation  and  discussion 
of  differences — the  means  of  attaining  unity.  As  Christians 
were  faithful  in  dealing  with  matters  causing  offense  within 
the  congregation,  they  would  experience  a sense  of  common 
purpose,  because  the  process  of  mutual  admonition  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  within  the  group 
(Mt.  18:19,  20).  Admonition  involved  much  more  than 
church  discipline.  It  was  a way  of  dealing  with  all  differences 
among  members  of  the  church.  Only  as  personal  confronta- 
tion and  congregational  discernment  were  practiced  could 
the  Lord’s  Supper  be  celebrated  in  its  biblical  sense.  That 
was  why  the  ban  was  so  closely  related  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  admonition  which  Hubmaier  projected  could  take 
place  wherever  persons  associated  with  one  another  in  the 
normal  routine  of  life.  It  was  not  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  congregational  leadership.  Every  member  was  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  discipline.  A great  deal  of  admonition 
did  take  place  within  Anabaptist  worship  services.  Their 
meetings  were  commonly  structured  by  the  guideline  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  14:26-33.  Each  person  could 
make  a contribution  to  the  service.  Opportunity  was  provided 
for  persons  to  speak  and  help  interpret  the  Scripture.  Yet 
Hubmaier  extended  this  privilege  only  to  the  men.  The 
women  were  expected  to  remain  silent  in  the  meeting.  Other 


Anabaptists  were  less  traditional  in  their  openness  to  the 
contribution  of  women. 

The  life  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier  cannot  be  evaluated  only 
by  an  examination  of  his  teachings.  He  did  not  always 
practice  his  own  principles  in  dealing  with  dissent  within  the 
congregations  where  he  was  pastor.  In  Moravia  he  lived  close 
to  the  Czech  Brethren — Christians  whose  faith  was  similar  to 
Anabaptism.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  Hubmaier  ever 
made  any  contact  with  them.  His  ministry  in  Nikolsburg  was 
unecumenical. 

For  the  Anabaptists  an  emphasis  on  church  discipline 
usually  was  associated  with  the  parallel  eonclusion  that  the 
sword  should  not  be  used  by  Christians  at  all.  Hubmaier  was 
an  exception.  He  became  a zealous  advocate  of  the  ban 
without  rejecting  the  discipline  of  the  sword  within  the 
church,  but  the  way  which  he  chose  had  a dim  future. 
Nonpacifist  Anabaptism  did  not  survive  very  long.  The 
movement  which  Hubmaier  began  dissipated  soon  after  his 
death — one  major  reason  why  his  writings  have  been  so 
neglected  through  the  years. 

Discernment  and  discipline.  In  spite  of  his  limitations, 
Hubmaier  made  an  important  contribution  to  Anabaptist 
theology.  He  spelled  out  the  most  mature  position  on  con- 
gregational discernment  and  discipline.  More  than  any  other 
single  factor.  Marlin  Jeschke’s  book,  Discipling  the  Brother: 
Congregational  Discipline  According  to  the  Gospel,  has  been 
responsible  for  raising  the  level  of  consciousness  within  the 
Mennonite  Church  that  a redemptive,  biblical  discipline  is  an 
integral  element  of  Christian  faithfulness.  In  light  of  the  new 
interest  in  disciplined  Christian  community,  the  writings  of 
Hubmaier  beeome  significant.  His  description  of  admonition 
and  binding  dialogue  within  the  congregation  is  one  of  the 
most  profound  discussions  of  the  subject  within  the  history  of 
the  church. 

As  Christians  continue  their  search  for  new  forms  of 
obedience,  the  concept  of  personal  confrontation,  based  on  a 
common  covenant  made  with  other  believers,  will  certainly 
be  at  the  center  of  such  a quest.  Hubmaier’s  teaching  con- 
cerning the  church  as  a community  of  these  who  address  one 
another,  is  basic  for  the  renewal  of  the  Christian  church  in 
any  age. 


Hands  and  feet 

The  symbolism  of  footwashing  is  excellent:  basin,  water, 
and  towel.  The  servant  message  is  clear  and  increasingly  ap- 
preciated. We  were  following  the  usual  order  of  the  splash 
and  tender  wipe  but  George  had  other  roots  and  the 
experience  was  still  new  to  him.  Suddenly  I realized  he  took  it 
seriously.  He  plunged  my  foot  into  the  water.  Then  out  it 
came,  but  not  for  the  towel;  rather  a loving  massage.  My 
tired  muscles  relaxed,  it  felt  great!  His  love  renewed  my  feet 
not  for  symbol  alone,  but  for  real. — Frank  E.  Nice 
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The  healing  of  memories 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Future  historians  reading  our  newspapers  will  probably 
label  this  period  as  the  age  of  violence.  Six  children  were 
murdered  recently  by  their  father.  Several  coeds  were  beaten 
and  strangled.  Shootings,  sluggings,  stabbings,  car  accidents, 
make  the  headlines  daily. 

Another  kind  of  violence  rarely  makes  the  news.  I am 
thinking  of  those  who  are  hurt  emotionally.  Their  wounds  are 
also  received  in  day-to-day  living:  gossip,  angry  words,  disap- 
pointment of  a parent  in  a child’s  behavior,  misunderstand- 
ing between  a husband  and  wife,  rejection  by  society  making 
one  feel  unloved,  overlooked,  and  unappreciated. 

Then  there  are  wounds  caused  by  criticism.  The  hurt  is 
worse  if  the  criticism  seems  to  come  unjustly.  Other  hurts  are 
caused  by  getting  caught  in  the  power  plays  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  politics  which  juggle  persons  like  pawns  in  a chess 
game.  As  I talk  to  people  about  the  way  it  once  was,  I sense 
the  history  of  many  institutions  is  a history  of  triumphs,  but 
also  of  wounds — sometimes  cleared  from  the  record  by  call- 
ing them  “personality  conflicts.  ” 

Another  kind  of  wound  is  self-inflicted:  disappointment  in 
self  because  of  failure  to  hang  onto  convictions  or  of  a readi- 
ness to  give  in  to  despair,  anger,  and  worry. 

Some  such  wounds  heal  rapidly,  others  more  slowly,  some 
never,  because  they  are  ripped  open  again  and  again  by  the 
sword  of  memory  in  the  hope  of  finding  justice.  The  result  is 
bitterness,  self-pity,  and  loss  of  effectiveness. 

It  took  a trip  to  India  to  the  first  All-India  Christian  Com- 
munications Seminar  at  Nagpur  to  give  me  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  complete  healing  of  memories.  Each 
morning  Carl  Lawrence  of  Far  East  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion spoke  on  “The  Theology  of  Communications”  to  the 
seminar. 

What  is  the  main  hindrance  to  communication?  he  asked. 
Memories  of  past  hurts  which  haven’t  healed,  he  said. 

Why  should  we  want  healing  as  communicators?  Not  just 
to  ease  the  psychic  pain,  but  because  as  long  as  the  wound  is 
open  and  throbbing,  we  block  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
our  lives.  The  memory  of  that  hurt  separates  us  from  other 
people  and  from  Christ. 


But  the  healing  of  memories  is  not  just  a psychological 
process,  he  said.  It  takes  more  than  finding  out  the  cause  of 
the  hurt  and  talking  it  out.  Such  wounds  are  not  cured  by 
tears.  “Salt  tears  preserve  the  memory,”  he  said.  Nor  does 
healing  come  by  rededication  to  Christ.  It  occurs  only  if  we 
can  see  the  past  with  a new  attitude  and  give  up  our  right  to 
get  even. 

Lawrence  suggested  we  ask  ourselves,  “Lord,  what  do  You 
think  of  this  person  who  has  hurt  me?”  Obviously,  Christ 
loves  that  person  as  much  as  He  loves  us. 

Lawrence  said  we  must  surrender  to  Christ  the  hurts  which 
control  us.  Hurts  always  control  us;  we  never  control  them. 
They  keep  us  awake  at  night  and  hound  us  during  the  day. 
And  behind  each  hurt  is  always  a person.  We  hurt  because  of 
people — what  they  did  or  didn’t  do. 

We  must  unconditionally  forgive  the  person  for  the  hurt, 
regardless  of  what  it  may  have  been.  We  must  deliberately 
replace  the  hurt  with  love.  His  next  point  was  even  more  dif- 
ficult: Thank  God  for  the  memory  that  has  been  hurting,  yet 
be  aware  that  God  works  with  us  at  our  speed  in  learning  this 
lesson  of  thankfulness.  He  never  pushes  us  harder  than  we 
can  cope.  Thankfulness  will  open  us  to  new  sensitivities 
about  people  who  are  also  hurting.  It  may  be  the  only  way 
some  of  us  will  ever  learn  compassion. 

What  brings  all  these  aspects  together?  Meditation,  prayer, 
and  dependence  on  a strength  greater  than  our  own.  The 
healing  of  memories  is  not  a Band-Aid  process.  Meditation 
takes  time  and  practice. 

This,  in  brief,  was  Lawrence’s  message  to  this  group  of  In- 
dian leaders  searching  for  the  best  way  to  fulfill  their  ministry 
in  a Christian  community  where  colonialism,  British  impe- 
rialism, and  their  own  complex  caste  system  have  left  behind 
wounds  in  the  jostling  for  power,  position,  and  influence.  For 
the  church  to  grow,  there  must  first  be  a healing  of  memories. 

A message  only  for  India,  I asked  myself,  or  also  for 
America  where  the  process  of  institutionalization  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  church  has  nicked  and  scratched  and 
sometimes  gouged  deep  wounds?  The  healing  of  memories  is 
needed  here  also. 


February  28, 1978 
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The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 


5.  Mission-oriented  mobility 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


“Those  who  had  been  scattered  preached  the  Word 
wherever  they  went”  (Acts  8:4). 

The  early  church  was  being  scattered  from  its  central  loca- 
tion in  Jerusalem  by  persecution.  The  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  were  attempting  to  exterminate  the  Christians 
through  imprisonment  and  death.  Christians  fled  to  other 
places  to  save  their  lives,  and  as  they  arrived  at  new  locations 
they  “preached  the  Word.”  So  instead  of  stopping  church 
growth  the  efforts  of  the  persecutors  helped  to  spread  its  wit- 
ness into  other  locations  and  caused  the  church  to  grow  more 
rapidly.  This  happened  because  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
faithfulness  and  Spirit-filled  lives  of  those  who  were  being 
scattered.  God  used  the  evil  intent  of  the  persecutors  to  the 
advantage  of  His  plan  for  the  growth  of  the  church. 

The  Mennonite  Church  today  is  being  scattered  in  more 
ways  and  to  more  places  than  was  the  early  church.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  past  years  when  Mennonites  were  confined 
mostly  to  rural  areas.  But  suddenly  the  church  is  experiencing 
rapid  mobility.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a mission- 
oriented  mobility,  whether  those  who  are  being  scattered  are 
preaching  the  Word  wherever  they  go. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  needs  to  happen  is  for  the 
church  to  admit  that  this  mobility  is  actually  taking  place. 
Too  often  the  church  prefers  the  “good  old  days”  when 
people  “stayed  put”  and  lived  their  entire  lifetimes  in  one 
community.  In  this  way  a congregation  may  go  on  year  after 
year  teaching  its  members  as  though  they  were  to  live  in  that 
congregation  and  that  community  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It 
is  not  teaching  its  members  how  to  be  the  church  in  other 
kinds  of  situations  wherever  they  happen  to  go.  So  when  a 
member  or  family  moves  out  of  the  home  church  community 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board.  This  is  the  final  article  in  a series. 


they  are  often  unprepared  to  face  the  new  situation.  Too  few 
see  their  mobility  as  an  occasion  for  enlarged  witness  or 
church  growth. 

The  church  needs  to  develop  a mission  mentality  among  its 
members.  It  needs  to  be  clear  that  the  future  of  the  church  is 
not  in  self-preservation  and  isolation,  but  in  the  giving  of  it- 
self through  a faithful  witness  and  service  for  Christ  wherever 
possible.  Today’s  mobility  is  not  a tragedy  about  which  to  de- 
spair, but  a great  opportunity  about  which  to  rejoice. 

Whether  or  not  the  Mennonite  Church  will  have  a mission- 
oriented  mobility  will  depend  on  the  local  congregation  and 
the  kind  of  perspective  it  instills  in  its  members.  Whether  or 
not  those  who  move  out  can  be  the  church  in  the  new  settings 
to  which  they  move  depends  on  their  readiness  to  give  a wit- 
ness and  service  in  the  new  setting  and  to  accept  new  forms 
of  congregational  life.  Things  will  not  seem  the  same  in  the 
new  setting  as  they  were  “back  home.  ” Likely  there  will  not 
be  as  much  structure  and  organization,  but  there  can  be  just 
as  much  reality  in  true  fellowship  and  the  presence  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  a mission-oriented  mobility 
could  be  encouraged  would  be  to  have  an  information  center 
in  one  of  the  churchwide  offices.  Information  from  all  con- 
gregations regarding  their  mobile  members  would  be  pro- 
cessed at  this  Center.  This  Center  could  then  provide  in- 
formation to  conferences  and  mission  boards  about  where 
concentrations  of  Mennonites  are  located.  Such  information 
could  be  one  factor  to  consider  in  the  formation  of  a new  con- 
gregation. Information  could  also  be  supplied  to  individuals 
and  families  as  they  consider  where  to  relocate  if  they  want  to 
choose  a location  near  other  Mennonites. 

Can  the  church  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  a part  of  mobile  so- 
ciety? Will  that  mobility  frustrate  or  benefit  the  church?  Will 
the  church  recognize  that  mobility  is  an  opportunity  to 
“preach  the  Word  ” in  more  places?  It  will  if  it  is  able  to  have 
a mission-oriented  mobility.  ^ 
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€MCAT60: 
CQUPPIHG  FOR  MBSlOK 


AN  ENLARGED  WORLD  VIEW 

EMC's  basic  objective  is  to  prepare  informed  disciples 
who  carry  a conviction  for  Christian  mission  into 
society  and  every  occupation.  A recent  graduate  affirms 
this  emphasis: 

"EMC  has  considerably  broadened  my  world 
view.  Courses  like  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
(IDS)  and  French  have  helped  me  gain  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  world  and  its 
history.  Exposure  to  Anabaptist  ideals  and 
to  Christian  professors  I respect  have  helped 
in  the  formulation  of  my  own  values.  Col- 
lege experiences  that  introduced  new 
people  and  ideas  have  also  challenged  me  to 
grow  in  knowledge,  creativity  and  service 
orientation.  English  courses  and  work  with 
the  Weather  Vane  (the  student  newspaper) 
have  encouraged  me  to  develop  my  skills  in 
that  field.  Through  exposure  to  world  prob- 
lems such  as  hunger  and  injustice  I have  also  been  challenged  to  become  a 
more  genuine  and  responsive  person."  Virginia  A.  Hostetler,  Harrisonburg, 
VA,  English  major,  class  of  1977 


to  make  faculty  resources  more  available  to  the  local 
community  and  broader  church.” 

A brochure  listing  all  available  courses  and  special  pro- 
grams is  available  from  Dr.  Swartley  at  EMC. 


In  1968  EMC  reorganized  a major  part  of  its  general  education  program 
into  Interdisciplinary  Studies  (IDS).  Teaching  teams  direct  seven  IDS 
courses  taken  over  the  four-year  period,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
see  the  relatedness  of  knowledge  in  the  context  of  a Christian  world  view. 


ANSWERING  CHURCHES'  REQUESTS 

In  response  to  long-standing  requests  from  alumni  and 
friends,  EMC  launched  a program  in  adult  and  continu- 
ing education  this  fall.  Participants  receive  academic 
credit  or  continuing  education  units  for  successful  com- 
pletion. Persons  62  years  or  older  are  admitted  without 
charge. 

CE  courses  running  winter  term  are:  "Painting  for 
beginners,"  "Pennsylvania  German,"  "music  therapy," 
"basic  accounting,"  "data  processing  with  computers," 
"consumer  foods,"  "communication  and  broadcasting," 
"public  speaking,"  "conversational  German,"  "physical 
fitness,"  and  "Crucial  Issues  for  Anabaptist-Mennonites." 

A number  of  EMC  faculty  are  open  to  conducting  "on- 
location  workshops"  with  churches  and  other  groups 
upon  request.  Personnel  and  their  special  interest  areas 
include  "energy  resources  for  the  future,"  Robert  C. 
Lehman;  "Christian  education  and  mission,"  Mryon  S. 
Augsburger;  "primitive  pottery,"  Jerry  Lapp;  "mini- 
astronomy," Joseph  W.  Mast;  and  eight  others. 

The  program's  director.  Dr.  Willard  M.  Swartley,  notes: 
"Our  goal  is  to  relate  education  directly  to  life-long 
needs  in  career  and  personal  enrichment.  We  also  want 


RESPONSIBLE  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 

During  the  present  decade  a new  sense  of  fiscal  policy- 
making emerged  at  EMC.  Stability,  cost-cutting  and 
retrenchment  became  by-words.  Five  year  planning 
objectives,  zero-based  budgeting,  commitment  authority 
policy  and  job  descriptions  with  standards  of  perfor- 
mance became  criteria  to  measure  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness and  to  maximize  limited  resources  from  the 
Mennonite  Church,  alumni  and  other  major  supporters. 

The  renewed  commitment  of  EMC's  management  team 
for  responsible  fiscal  operations  is  one  of  many  excellent 
reasons  to  give  the  college  your  regular  prayer  and 
financial  support,  knowing  your  dollars  will  be  wisely 
invested  in  the  mission  of  Christian  higher  education. 

For  a free  copy  of  EMC's  60th  anniversary  brochure, 
write  to: 
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Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 
1917-18  1977-78 

"Thy  Word  is  Truth" 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  corporate  messages  in  Gospel  Herald  in  keeping  with  Eastern  Mennonite  College's  60th  anniversary  commemorations 
during  the  1977-78  school  year. 


Kansas  preparations  for  World 
Conference  in  full  swing 


church  news 


With  expected  attendance  of  up  to  15,500  at 
a single  meeting,  the  Tenth  Assembly  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  July  25-30, 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  be  the  largest  conven- 
tion the  city  has  ever  hosted.  Hundreds  of 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  Kan- 
sas have  already  started  preparations  for  the 
influx  of  people. 

Central  Kansas  has  a relatively  high 
concerUration  of  Mennonites  and  Brethren 
in  Christ.  Seventy-one  congregations  are 
participating  in  hosting  the  conference,  and 
most  of  these  are  within  fifty  miles  of 
Wichita.  These  include  congregations  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  Men- 
nonite, and  Amish  Mennonite  churches,  as 
well  as  independent  Mennonite  churches. 

In  the  71  churches  are  about  18,000 
members,  giving  central  Kansas  about  9 
percent  of  the  Mennonite  population  in  the 
U.S.  Here  also  are  three  Mennonite  colleges 
(Bethel,  Hesston,  and  Tabor),  central  offices 
for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (in  Newton),  and  the  offices  of 
Mennonite  Brethren  Missions  and  Services 
(in  Hillsboro). 

In  Wichita  itself  are  five  Mennonite 
churches  with  almost  1,000  members  in  the 
Mennonite,  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite, and  Mennonite  Brethren  conferences. 
Mennonites  began  moving  to  Wichita 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  the  oldest 
existing  congregation  of  Mennonites  in  the 
city,  the  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  was  not  organized  until  1931. 

Mennonites  are  scattered  throughout 
Wichita,  the  largest  city  in  Kansas,  popula- 
tion 270,000.  In  addition  to  businesses 
which  serve  the  farming  communities 
around  it,  the  city’s  business  and  industrial 
community  includes  four  aircraft  compa- 
nies, stockyards  and  packing  plants,  the 
international  headquarters  of  Pizza  Hut  (the 
building  which  housed  the  first  Pizza  Hut  is 
now  a pewter  shop),  the  Coleman  Company 
(which  makes  lanterns  and  camp  stoves), 
and  both  small  shops  and  gigantic  shopping 
:enters  with  air-conditioned  malls. 

The  military  influences  the  Wichita  area 
economy  through  McConnell  Air  Force 


Base,  just  southeast  of  the  eity,  and  aircraft 
companies  like  Boeing  and  Cessna,  which 
have  large  military  contracts. 

The  city  boasts  one  state  university  and 
two  church-related  colleges,  three  art  mu- 
seums, a historical  museum,  an  all-Indian 
center,  a symphony  orchestra,  professional 
musical  and  theater  productions,  and  a sum- 
mertime vaudeville-like  revue.  Wichita’s 
rough-and-tumble  history — or  at  least  some 
of  the  buildings  where  that  history  was 
made — can  be  seen  in  Cowtown,  which  is 
run  by  the  city’s  Historic  Wichita  Board. 

Sightseeing  on  the  city’s  bus  system  may 
be  difficult.  The  buses  mn  infrequently  dur- 
ing the  day,  not  at  all  after  6:30  p.m.  or  on 
Sundays. 

The  city  has  one  of  the  highest  automo- 
bile-adult ratios  in  the  country.  In  spite  of 
that,  there  is  little  pollution  in  the  air. 
Kansas  has  the  highest  average  wind  speed 
in  the  U.S. 

Temperatures  outside  during  late  July 
will  probably  be  hot  (it’s  often  over  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  July),  but  Century  II, 
the  convention  center  where  most  of  the 
World  Conference  sessions  will  be  held,  will 
be  air-conditioned.  Nearby  are  the  main 
branch  of  the  city  library,  the  Omnisphere 
Earth-Space  Center  (a  planetarium  to  most 
folks),  numerous  shops  and  restaurants,  and 
a park  on  the  Arkansas  River.  When  in 
Kansas,  pronounce  it  Ar-kan'-sas,  not  Ar'- 
kan-saw. 

The  World  Conference  will  stretch  the 
capacity  of  Century  II  and,  possibly,  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Mennonite  hosts.  To  get 
ready  for  all  the  possible  needs  and  emer- 
gencies, local  Mennonites  have  been  or- 
ganized since  June  1975.  More  than  90 
people  are  serving  on  the  overall  hosting 
committee  and  on  thirteen  subcommittees. 
They  are  planning  activities  for  children 
ages  from  six  to  fourteen  and  nursery  care 
for  preschool  children.  Another  committee 
is  finding  buildings  to  hold  all  the  activities 
which  won’t  fit  into  Century  II. 

A food  services  committee  is  arranging  for 
some  meals  to  be  catered  in  the  convention 
center  and  is  also  preparing  a list  of  res- 
taurants in  Wichita.  Others  are  arranging 
tours  of  Mennonite  activities  in  Central 


Kansas.  Still  others  are  working  on  trans- 
portation, ushering,  traffic  and  parking, 
publicity,  medical  services,  office  services, 
and  an  information  and  message  center. 

Finding  housing  for  an  estimated  6,500 
people  is  the  task  of  another  committee. 
About  1,500  are  expected  to  stay  in  area 
hotels  and  motels,  about  2,000  in  college 
dormitories,  1,000  at  campgrounds  outside 
Wichita,  and  2,000  in  private  homes.  Homes 
of  Mennonites  as  far  as  fifty  miles  from 
Wichita  will  be  used  to  house  World  Con- 
ference guests,  if  needed. 

During  the  week  of  the  conference  even 
more  local  volunteers  will  be  pressed  into 
service  for  ushering,  child  care,  dormitory 
check-in,  typing,  transportation,  performing 
in  a choir  and  a band,  and  directing  traffic. 

About  75  young  adults  will  be  involved  in 
a work  camp  to  help  with  construction  of 
exhibits,  child  care,  general  errands,  and 
guiding  convention-goers. 

“The  exciting  thing  about  planning  for 
the  conference,  ” said  Lola  Friesen,  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  staff  person  in 
Newton,  Kan.,  “is  finding  out  the  kinds  of 
skills  people  have.” 

Others  are  designing  a radio  system  for  si- 
multaneous translation  of  assembly  sessions 
into  the  seven  languages  of  the  conference. 
The  present  plan  is  to  station  translators  in 
cars  parked  around  Century  II.  These  peo- 
ple would  broadcast  the  translated  speeches 
to  those  inside  the  convention  center,  who 
would  pick  up  the  broadcast  over  a regular 
transister  radio  with  an  ear  plug. 

Kansas  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  are  spending  a lot  of  energy  prepar- 
ing for  the  conference,  but  as  one  local  Men- 
nonite commented,  “When  will  World  Con- 
ference be  so  close  to  me  again?  ” — Lois  Bar- 
rett, for  Meetinghouse 

Brown  at  ^^Seminary 
Without  Walls/'  Chicago 

The  fourth  annual  Seminary  Without  Walls 
was  held  at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Chi- 
cago, Feb.  3,  4,  and  concluded  Sunday 
afternoon,  Feb.  5,  at  Lombard  Mennonite 
Church,  Lombard,  111. 

Hubert  Brown,  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  led  participants  in  a three-day 
study  of  spiritual  gifts.  Through  the  use  of 
lectures,  discussions,  and  small-group  exer- 
cises, Chicago  Mennonites  spent  the 
weekend  defining,  describing,  and  discern- 
ing their  “God-given  abilities  for  Christian 
service.” 

A total  of  140  Chicagoans,  representing 
11  congregations  and  three  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice units,  attended  the  four  sessions. 
Seminary  Without  Walls  is  an  annual  op- 
portunity for  Mennonites  in  Chicago  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  in-depth  study  situation  and  is 
sponsored  by  Chicago  area  Mennonites. — 
Debra  H.  Bender 
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Evangelists  discuss  evangelism  issues  at  a seminar  held  at  Millstream  Motor  Lodge,  Smoketown,  Pa., 
Feb.  2-4.  Left  to  right:  Richard  Landis,  Jim  Myer,  James  Delp,  Harold  Fly,  Joe  Fash,  and  Clendon 
Blosser. 


A special  kind  of  evangelism? 


Thirty  Mennonite  evangelists  met  for  a two- 
day  seminar  at  Millstream  Motor  Lodge, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  Feb.  2 to  4. 

Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion, Landisville,  Pa.,  sponsored  the  evange- 
lism seminar  and  arranged  for  Myron  Augs- 
burger,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  and  Richard  Detweiler,  pastor  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  to  present 
study  papers. 

Donald  R.  Jacobs,  director  of  MCLF,  and 
Paul  G.  Landis,  assistant  director,  led  dis- 
cussions and  assisted  in  formulating  a state- 
ment of  concern  which  reflects  the  vision 
the  evangelists  have  for  the  church. 

Factors  calling  for  a reassessment  of  evan- 
gelism among  North  American  Mennonites 
today  were  noted: 

— A groundswell  of  lay  interest  in  evange- 
lism. 

— A renewed  interest  in  the  fellowship  of 
believers  in  contrast  to  isolated  conver- 
sions. 

— Spiritual  renewal  movements  sweeping 
the  church. 

— The  rapid  assimilation  of  Mennonites 
into  American  culture. 

— The  challenge  of  phenomenal  growth 
in  overseas  churches. 

Myron  Augsburger  in  a historical  over- 
view of  the  subject  said,  “Evangelism  is  part 
and  parcel  of  Mennonite  theology  and 
lifestyle.”  He  asserted  that  in  each  century 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  there  have  been  significant  evange- 
listic movements  and  effective  evangelists. 

Richard  Detweiler  listed  seven  methods 
of  evangelism  which  need  to  be  used  to- 
gether to  form  a comprehensive  strategy. 
These  methods  are  described  as  itinerant, 
friendship,  confrontative,  frontal,  prophetic, 
servant,  and  saturation  evangelism.  Among 
his  comments  Detweiler  said  we  need  to 


capitalize  on  the  close-knit  life  of  our 
brotherhood  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  focus 
of  our  togetherness  outward.  The  servant 
must  not  align  with  various  forms  of  power 
but  be  willing  to  suffer,  a basic  necessity  for 
evangelism  to  survive,  he  said. 

The  participants,  among  other  things,  af- 
firmed the  servant  role  in  evangelism,  the 
need  for  every  Christian  to  be  evangelistic, 
the  importance  of  speaking  to  felt  needs  of 
society,  the  need  for  itinerant  evangelists  to 
work  closely  with  congregations,  and  the 
evangelist’s  need  to  relate  to  a home  church. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Mennonites  need  to 
develop  evangelism  as  they  have  developed 
their  peace  witness. 

A tentative  date  was  set  for  another 
seminar  to  be  held  next  January  when  this 
year’s  participants  will  each  attempt  to 
bring  with  him  a younger  apprentice. 

Eugene  Witmer,  owner  and  manager  of 
Millstream  Motor  Lodge,  hosted  the  sem- 
inar and  provided  facilities  for  the  meetings. 

Sources  of  "Renewal/' 
Associated  Seminaries 

More  than  135  participants  registered  for 
the  workshop  on  “Sources  of  Renewal  in 
Christian  Worship”  conducted  by  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  3.  Erland 
Waltner,  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  and  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee,  presided  over  the  opening  ses- 
sions. 

What  are  valid  symbols  for  worship?  How 
can  the  preached  word  be  tested?  How  can 
“spiritual  electricity  ” be  generated  on  Sun- 
day when  it  is  absent  during  the  week? 
These  were  several  of  the  questions  ex- 
amined at  the  workshop. 


Walter  Klassen,  professor  of  history  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
hinted  at  a source  many  churches  miss  when 
he  said.  “We  have  not  devised  good  ways  of 
including  creation  in  worship  except  for 
several  hymns.  ” 

In  identifying  issues  in  worship,  Harold 
Bauman  noted  that  the  Mennonite  pattern 
of  worship  differs  little  from  other  Protes- 
tant practices.  “Another  issue,  ” he  said, 
“deals  with  the  extent  members’  gifts  are 
used  in  the  worship  service.  Pastors  are  ex- 
pected to  plan  and  conduct  the  worship 
service,  although  some  congregations  are 
beginning  to  use  elders  and  women  in 
leadership  positions.  ” He  also  pointed  out 
that  “Mennonite  worship  is  not  joyful.  ” 

Ron  Krehbiel,  pastor  of  Alexanderwohl 
Mennonite  Church,  Goessel,  Kan.  con- 
tinued the  discussion  of  issues  in  worship 
and  identified  15  in  contemporary  Men- 
nonite worship. 

“A  true  worship  service  is  a performance 
of  the  Christian  life  itself,  ” said  Don  Hu- 
stad,  professor  of  church  music  at  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.  But,  he  said,  “During  periods  of  re- 
newal, the  church  has  always  gone  outside 
the  church  to  get  new  music  for  new 
hymns.  ” 

Orlando  Schmidt,  professor  of  music  at 
AMBS,  talked  about  music  and  architecture. 
Among  other  things,  he  said,  “Congrega- 
tional singing  is  the  only  form  of  worship 
that  has  consistently  been  corporate.  ” 
“Dramatic  enactment,  ” said  Loretta  Yo- 
der, professor  of  religious  drama  at  Christian 
Theological  Seminary,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
“is  a mysterious  force  used  to  teach 
us,  to  move  us.  ...  Drama  identifies  and 
strengthens  our  own  commitments.” 

James  F.  White,  professor  of  Christian 
worship  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
ex.,  spoke  on  “Constant  and  Changeable 
Elements  in  Worship.” 

“The  present  shift  in  preaching  since 
Vatican  II,  ’ he  said,  “has  been  to  a greater 
use  of  God’s  Word.  . . . The  trend  is  also 
toward  more  expository  preaching  and  less 
authoritarian  preaching  as  symbolized  by 
the  high  pulpit.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
involve  the  congregation  more  in  the  ser- 
mon. ” 

One  afternoon  session  was  given  to  wor- 
ship in  house  churches  with  Keith  Kingsley, 
Fellowship  of  Hope,  Elkhart;  Mark  Wagner, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Fellowship; 
and  Ron  Brunk,  Covenant  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  participating. 

“Learning  from  the  Charismatics,  ” with 
Robert  Bizarro,  dean  of  St.  James  Cathedral, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  occupied  an  evening 
session.  “To  the  charismatic,  nothing  is  dull 
or  conventional  in  worship  because  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  control.  Worship  truly  becomes  a 
celebration,  ” said  Bizarro. 

Other  activities  included  working  on  wor- 
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ship  service  plans,  modeling,  and  the  like. 

Before  the  sessions  closed,  participants 
were  asked  to  help  decide  the  1979  work- 
shop theme  which  they  themselves  feel  a 
need  to  discuss  and  procure  help.  The  two 
suggestions  most  favored  were  “the  pastor 
as  a person”  and  “the  role  of  the  pastor  in 
the  believers’  church,  ’ or  a combination  of 
the  two. 

"Overcoming/'  basis 
of  peace  witness,  Fahrer 

“Faith  in  Christ  overcoming  the  world  is  the 
basis  of  our  peace  witness,  ” Mennonite  pas- 
tor Wally  Fahrer  told  those  attending  an 
interdenominational  meeting  on  Feb.  12  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  sponsored  by  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking.  The  session  was  held  at  the 
Wilbur  Friends  (Conservative)  meeting- 
house. 

The  peace  initiative  is  a two-year  Historic 
Peace  Church  program  which  seeks  to  reac- 
tivate and  express  a Christian  peacemaking 
witness  among  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites. 

Fahrer,  pastor  of  Northside  Christian  Fel- 
lowship in  Springfield,  Ohio,  offered  a Bible 
study  on  John  14:27.  The  passage  offers  a 
radical  word  in  the  areas  of  security,  rela- 
tionships, and  allegiance,  he  said. 

“If  our  security  is  not  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  if  our  message  is  not  about  a new 
kind  of  community,”  Fahrer  maintained,  we 
are  not  ready  to  speak  to  the  world  about 
peacemaking. 

Fahrer  shared  his  own  testimony,  noting 
he  was  drawn  to  the  Mennonite  faith  from  a 
Lutheran  background  because  of  the  Ana- 
baptist synthesis  of  a personal  God  with  a 
concern  for  the  social  implications  of  the 
gospel. 

Asked  about  his  personal  goals  for  the 
peacemaking  initiative,  the  pastor  listed:  1) 
a more  radical  community  in  all  three  de- 
nominations that  will  break  down  barriers  in 
talking  about  peace  with  other  Christians 
and  non-Christians,  2)  a radical  change  in 
our  attitudes  toward  material  things,  and  3) 
a unified  position  on  the  problem  of  war 
taxes. 

Fahrer  has  recently  finished  work  on  a 
four-unit  war  tax  Bible  study  guide.  He  an- 
ticipates its  publication  late  this  spring  by 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference. 

William  Lake  of  the  Cleveland  Friends 
Meeting  affirmed  the  peacemaking  call’s 
target  of  mass  rededication  to  peacemaking 
rather  than  fueling  activist  overtures  aimed 
at  specific  issues. 

“Social  revolutionaries  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  peacemaking.  . . . ‘New  Call  to 
Peacemaking’  is  a call  to  take  it  back  to  the 
grassroots,  ” Lake  said. 

Fahrer,  who  is  also  Ohio  planning  chair- 
man for  Renewal  78,  repeatedly  stressed  the 
need  for  spiritual  rebirth  and  regeneration 


in  “making  the  word  of  peace  known.” 

His  experience  has  been  that  “what  is 
spiritual  has  deeply  practical  implications.” 
An  Ohio  area  conference  for  the  New  Call 
to  Peacemaking  will  be  held  Apr.  21-23  at 
Inspiration  Hills  Camp  near  Wooster.  Re- 
source persons  will  include  Art  Gish,  of  the 
Brethren  Church  and  author  of  Beyond  the 
Rat  Race;  T.  Canby  Jones,  a professor  at  the 
Friends’  Wilmington  College;  and  John 
Stoner,  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  section. — Greg  Bowman 


Duane  and  Ramona  Smith  Moore 

Couple  serving  MCC 
in  Midwest  hunger 
education  project 

Duane  and  Ramona  Smith  Moore,  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  have  been  appointed  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  to  serve  as  staff  coordinators  for  a 
hunger  and  food  education  project  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  Starting 
immediately,  the  Moores  will  be  available  to 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches, 
camps,  and  cluster  groups  as  resource  per- 
sons for  world  hunger,  poverty,  and  popula- 
tion concerns.  The  Moores  will  also  be  work- 
ing with  four  existing  MCC  hunger  subcom- 
mittees in  the  four  state  area  and  in  develop- 
ing committees  in  new  communities  to  work 
at  hunger  and  poverty  concerns,  both  local 
and  global. 

The  MCC  MILLINDO  Food  and  Hun- 
ger Concerns  Committee  with  which  the 
Moores  will  serve  as  staff  coordinators  is  the 
organization  responsible  for  grass-roots 
hunger  awareness  and  food  projects  among 
MCC  constituents  in  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  (MILLINDO).  The  com- 
mittee was  organized  by  MCC  in  1976  with 
H.  Clair  Amstutz,  Goshen,  Ind.,  as  chair- 
person. 

The  Moores  will  share  a 1 Vis-time  volun- 
teer position.  Ramona  will  work  full  time 
and  Duane  will  work  half  time,  farming 


with  his  brother  in  a partnership  the  other 
half  time.  The  office  for  the  staff  coordina- 
tors will  be  located  in  the  Moore’s  home  in 
North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Church  camping  people 
to  meet  in  Ontario 

“The  Religious  Experience  in  Camp”  is  the 
theme  for  the  1978  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  Mennonite  Camping  Association  sched- 
uled for  Apr.  28-30  on  the  campus  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  meeting  begins  with  supper  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  ends  with  the  noon  meal  on 
Sunday.  The  program  is  open  to  anyone 
interested,  but  is  particularly  designed  for 
persons  who  are  interested  in  and  commit- 
ted to  the  outdoor  ministries  of  the  church — 
members  of  camping  associations,  camp 
board  members,  camp  and  retreat  adminis- 
trators, program  directors,  and  other  staff 
persons  or  counselors.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Mennonite  church  camping  by  providing 
resources  in  a variety  of  ways  for  those 
persons  involved  in  camp  ministries. 

The  keynote  address  will  be  by  John  W. 
Miller  on  the  theme  of  the  convention. 
Other  program  and  workshop  entries  in- 
clude worship  in  the  outdoor  setting,  ad- 
venture and  challenge  activities,  Christian 
camp  resources,  Bible  study,  nature  aware- 
ness in  the  camp  program,  modeling  al- 
ternate or  simple  Christian  lifestyles,  and 
planning  and  resourcing  effective  retreats. 
Each  of  the  workshops  will  be  offered  two  or 
three  times.  In  addition,  plans  call  for  time 
and  opportunities  for  the  sharing  of  ideas, 
pictures,  resource  materials,  manuals — as 
well  as  informal  fellowship  and  worship 
experiences  together. 

Registration  and  travel  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  MCA  Convention, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Aid  representatives 
to  meet  in  Wichita 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies 
will  meet  Thursday  and  Friday,  Mar.  2 and 
3,  1978,  at  Canterbury  Inn,  Wichita,  Kan., 
near  the  airport. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  conference  will 
be  “Mutual  Aid  as  Seen  Through  the  China 
Experience.”  A series  of  devotional  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Kreider,  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kansas,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  China  and  observed 
a form  of  mutual  aid  in  the  Chinese  culture. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  there  will  be 
other  presentations  directed  to  the  practical 
administrative  methods,  which  are  designed 
to  be  helpful  for  many  of  our  mutual  aid  or- 
ganizations within  our  Christian  commu- 
nities. 
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The  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Soci- 
eties (AMAS)  is  a voluntary  organization, 
composed  of  the  various  structured  mutual 
aid  organizations  on  the  North  American 
continent.  It  meets  annually  to  provide  a 
forum  for  practical  discussions  on  adminis- 
trative matters  and  to  stimulate  a Christian 
emphasis  as  the  basis  for  all  mutual  aid 
activity.  The  Association  from  time  to  time 
also  provides  special  study  seminars  on 
modern  forms  of  mutual  aid  and  adaptations 
to  the  needs  of  today’s  Christian  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  Association 
provides  stimulus  and  assistance  to  Chris- 
tian writers  to  produce  Christian  literature 
as  a teaching  aid  to  its  members  and  their 
related  constituency. 

In  this  regard,  the  AMAS  has  prepared  a 
booklet  written  by  Bernie  Wiebe,  entitled 
Biblical  Mutual  Aid,  a Model  for  the  1980s. 
Wiebe,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  uses  as  a back- 
ground the  devotional  lectures  which  he 
presented  at  our  1977  AMAS  meeting  in 
Chicago,  111.  Some  of  these  booklets  are  still 
available  at  a nominal  cost  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies  office. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  phase  of  Chris- 
tian community  life  is  cordially  invited  to 
the  Wichita  meeting.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Office  of 
the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies, 
H.  J.  Schmidt,  Box  130,  Baden,  Ont.  NOB 
ICO.  Phone:  (519)  634-5300. 

Broadcast  board 
takes  a close  look 
at  Italian  program 

During  their  Jan.  13  and  14  meeting,  Men- 
nonite Broadcast  board  members  considered 
what  the  future  might  look  like  in  adjusting 
to  the  tight  budgets  of  recent  years.  Is  there 
some  basic  program  reshaping  to  be  done? 
What  kind  of  growth  can  be  expected  in  the 
next  several  years?  Should  more  dollars  be 
put  into  providing  resources  to  conferences 
and  their  congregations  and  fewer  to 
churchwide  production  and  distribution? 

The  directors  approved  a budget  of  $688, 
000  which  will  serve  as  a guideline  for  the 
staff  until  after  the  MBM  directors’  meeting 
in  February. 

Because  of  the  financial  crunch  and  the 
difficulty  of  relating  the  Italian  radio  pro- 
gram, Parole  di  Vita,  more  closely  to  church- 
building efforts  in  Italy,  the  Board  decided 
to  see  if  a new  role  can  be  defined  for 
speaker  Elio  Milazzo  to  make  a contribution 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  building  effort  in 
Italy  and  the  broader  evangelical  scene 
apart  from  the  broadcast,  or  to  see  if  Parole 
di  Vita  could  be  reorganized  with  an 
interchurch  agency  of  which  the  Mennonite 
Church  would  be  one  partner,  or  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  Elio  carrying  on  the  pro- 
gram through  another  church  agency. 


The  Board  received  a report  from  Ar- 
mando Hernandez,  executive  director  of  the 
Spanish  broadcast  board  (JELAM),  concern- 
ing broadcast  and  follow-up  ministries. 

Caonabo  Reyes,  president  of  JELAM  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Latin  Mennonite  Church 
of  Washington,  D C.,  noted  that  JELAM 
ministers  to  widely  differing  audiences  and 
suggested  that  JELAM  should  concentrate 
on  training  persons  for  local  production  and 
distribution  to  meet  the  needs  of  regional 
audiences. 

The  Board  also  set  up  a task  force  to  bring 
a recommendation  on  making  Choice  Books 
self-supporting  and  appointed  a publication 
committee  to  work  with  Hubert  Pellman 
who  is  writing  a 25-year  history  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts. 

New  Assembly  study 
guide  now  ready 

At  Assembly  77  action 
was  taken  to  develop 
a study  guide  entitled 
Affirming  Our  Faith 
in  Word  and  Deed. 

This  study  is  similar 
in  format  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  Biblical  In- 
terpretation studies  of 
the  biennium  1975- 
77. 

Several  factors  con- 
tribute to  the  need  for  this  study.  People 
from  a wide  range  of  cultural  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  coming  into  the  church. 
Many  Mennonites  have  moved  from  a posi- 
tion of  social  isolationism  to  involvement  in 
most  aspects  of  North  American  society. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  congregational 
study  will  help  clarify  central  themes  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  Mennonites  can  affirm, 
encourage  faith  to  be  translated  into  word 
and  deed,  provide  counsel  to  strengthen  the 
Assembly  77  statement. 

Writer  of  the  study  guide,  Nancy  Hostet- 
ler, brings  a number  of  qualifications  to  her 
task.  She  is  a 1959  graduate  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  a 1968  graduate  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  Her  background 
in  Spanish  includes  a total  of  five  years  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico,  studies  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  high  school 
Spanish  teaching. 

Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed  is 
now  available  in  English.  Mennonite  pastors 
will  receive  a free  copy.  The  Spanish  edition 
will  be  available  about  Apr.  15. 

Although  Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word 
and  Deed  was  prepared  as  a congregational 
study,  small  groups  or  classes  may  find  it 
helpful  as  an  elective.  The  study  is  de- 
veloped in  nine  sessions. 

Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed  is 
available  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
or  from  Provident  Bookstores. 


Homecoming  to  feature 
"Family  Reunion" 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1978  home- 
coming, Apr.  21-23,  will  feature  two  perfor- 
mances of  “P'amily  Reunion,”  a musical 
drama  by  Alice  Parker  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Park- 
er, an  arranger  for  Robert  Shaw,  will  per- 
sonally direct  the  musical  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  in  EMC’s  chapel-auditorium. 

High  school  and  college  classes  ending 
with  a “3  ” or  an  “8  ” will  meet  noon  Satur- 
day, heralded  by  the  55-year  gathering  of 
the  class  of  1923  and  the  golden  anniversary 
assembly  of  the  class  of  1928. 

Departmental  reunions  will  be  held  Sat- 
urday afternoon  on  the  front  lawn  of 
campus,  weather  permitting,  to  facilitate 
interaction  between  faculty  and  alumni. 

Saturday  supper  will  be  a chicken  bar- 
becue, and  an  ice-cream  social  will  follow 
the  second  performance  of  “Family  Re- 
union.” Child  care  and  children’s  activities 
are  being  planned. 

Other  activities  include  a golf  outing  Fri- 
day afternoon,  a soccer  workshop  for  chil- 
dren of  alumni  Saturday,  an  alumni  vs. 
varsity  basketball  game  Friday  night  and 
soccer  match  Saturday,  and  a black-and- 
white  photo  contest  for  alumni  and  stu- 
dents. 

Formal  homecoming  activities  will  end 
Sunday  with  an  alumni-student  worship 
service.  EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augs- 
burger  will  speak,  and  the  “alumnus-of-the- 
year  ’ award  will  be  presented. 

Easier  to  remember 

At  the  initiative  of  Jose  Santiago,  of  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Hispanics  serving  in  Region  V 
met  Jan.  11  and  12  at  the  Spanish  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  along  with  representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference, 
JELAM  and  MCC.  Each  participant  pre- 
sented a summary  of  how  the  work 
developed  in  his  area. 

The  group  made  a survey  of  the  past  30 
years  of  work  and  how  it  has  developed.  The 
migration  of  people  has  helped  in  church 
planting.  Once  again  the  involvement  of  the 
church  in  Puerto  Rico  and  its  role  of  assist- 
ing with  personnel  aid  in  development  was 
highlighted.  Two-way  traffic  to  and  from 
Lancaster  and  New  York  has  given  opportu- 
nities for  new  groups  to  emerge. 

It  was  easier  to  remember  than  to  plan 
ahead.  The  churches  are  relating  adminis- 
tratively to  five  different  conferences  and  to 
several  state  or  city  organizations. 

The  meeting  came  to  some  frustrating 
points,  just  as  difficult  as  trying  to  find  one’s 
way  through  a bowl  of  spaghetti.  But  one 
fact  was  clear,  the  group  represented  the 
Latin  churches  and  they  have  begun  to  dis- 
cuss issues  of  common  concern.  The  goals 
are  to  move  beyond  fraternal  ties  to  closer 
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Cesar  Segura  (left)  and  Abel  Aquino,  MCC 
trainee,  confer  with  Herman  Bontrager  from  the 
MCC  personnel  office. 


working  relationships  in  the  future. 

Herman  Bontrager,  of  the  personnel  of- 
fice at  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  gave 
a presentation  of  their  agency  and  shared 
ways  of  how  to  incorporate  Latins  in  their 
program.  The  message  was  clear,  MCC  is 
ready  to  use  Latins.  Armando  Hernandez 
reported  on  JELAM’s  Latin  broadcasting 
programs  and  asked  for  commitment  from 
the  local  churches  to  use  their  programs  and 
counsel  with  them  on  how  to  move  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  Spanish  council  in  Region  V will  see 
that  the  group  meets  again,  continues  to 
send  delegates  to  their  conferences,  and  ex- 
plores new  avenues  for  future  gatherings  of 
this  type.  Santiago  was  aware  that  history 
was  taking  place  when  he  announced  that  a 
writing  project  is  under  way.  That  is 
precisely  what  Luke  did — recorded  “a  series 
of  events  that  have  happened  among  us,  ” 
and  that  is  the  way  church  history  is  written, 
at  the  crossroads. — Jos6  M.  Ortiz 

Families  for  Justice 
Retreats  open  to  public 

Families  for  Justice  Retreats  sponsored  by 
Discipleship  Workshops  are  again  being 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1978. 

These  intergenerational  retreats  are  a 
Christian  family  approach  to  injustice, 
poverty,  and  violence  in  our  world.  The 
focus  is  on  how  we  as  families  work  for  jus- 
tice in  our  homes,  in  our  neighborhoods, 
and  in  the  world  community. 

During  the  weekend  we  deal  with  how  to 
help  our  children  understand  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  oppression,  cooperation  vs. 
competition,  and  TV’s  promotion  of  con- 
sumerism and  violence.  We  will  also  try  to 
take  on  the  identity  of  families  in  other  cul- 
tures and  ask  questions  such  as:  What  is  it 
like  to  be  a family  on  a sugar  plantation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic?  How  does  the 
lifestyle  of  a North  American  family  affect 
the  life  of  a family  in  the  Philippines?  We 
will  share  together  in  games,  films,  singing, 
Bible  study,  stories,  puppet  shows,  prayer, 
and  family  group  research. 

The  Families  for  Justice  Retreats  begin 


with  a Friday  evening  meal  together  and 
conclude  with  lunch  on  Sunday.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  hold  these  retreats  at  Yulan, 
N.Y.  (80  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City), 
on  June  23-25;  Madrid,  Iowa  (25  miles 
northwest  of  Des  Moines)  on  July  23-25;  and 
Roxbury,  Pa.  (25  miles  west  of  Harrisburg) 
on  Aug.  18-20.  To  attend  a weekend  of  dis- 
covery, contact:  Weldon  Nisly,  Families  for 
Justice,  315  W.  Logan  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19144,  or  call:  (315)  848-8620. 

World  Conference  drama 
auditions  announced 

Actors,  actresses,  and  stage  hands  are 
needed  for  the  commissioned  drama  to  be 
presented  at  Mennonite  World  Conference 
this  summer.  Persons  with  interest  should 
request  and  return  an  audition  form  within 
the  neit  month. 

The  Cheyenne  Jesus  Buffalo  Dream,  a 


full  length,  tragi-comedy,  will  be  performed 
seven  times  in  the  theater  of  Century  II  in 
Wichita,  July  25-30.  Approximately  fifteen 
male  and  female  actors  are  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  persons  with  technical  production 
skills.  Some  of  the  parts  could  best  be  filled 
by  native  Americans. 

The  drama  tells  the  story  of  a Cheyenne 
“Everyman ’’  named  Two  Visions,  and  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  what  happens  when 
two  cultures  meet.  The  play  is  being  written 
by  Robert  Hostetter,  instructor  at  Goshen 
College. 

Interested  persons  should  immediately 
request  an  audition  form  by  writing  to  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  Drama,  718  Main 
Street,  Newton,  KS  67114.  Arlo  Kasper, 
drama  instructor  at  Bethel  College,  will 
coordinate  auditions.  Persons  selected  for 
audition  will  do  so  regionally  during  March 
and  early  April. 

Rehearsals  will  be  held  during  the  month 
of  July  in  the  Newton,  Kan.,  area. 


mennoscope 


Timothy  Burkholder  E.  Wayne  Nafziger 


The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  two  new 
members  of  the  Hesston  College  Board  of 
Overseers.  Timothy  Burkholder  a member 
of  the  team  ministry  (in  youth,  service  and 
recreation)  at  Holyrood  Mennonite  Church, 
of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  E.  Wayne  Naf- 
ziger, an  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Kansas  State  University,  of  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  joined  the  ten-member  Board  at  their 
quarterly  meeting  Feb.  6,  7. 

Jerry  Troyer  has  been  named  administra- 
tor of  Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital,  Wal- 
senburg,  Colo.,  reported  Luke  Birky, 
secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Troyer,  a lawyer,  had  been  assistant 
administrator  at  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Medical 
Center.  At  Bob  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital, 
Ulysses,  Kan.,  M.  Leo  Miller  has  been 
named  administrator.  Miller  was  assistant 
vice-president  of  a'  bank  in  Rose  Hill,  Kan. 
He  had  also  been  a field  representative  for 
an  insurance  company.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  provides  management  services  for 


seven  community  hospitals,  ranging  in  size 
from  43  to  101  beds. 

The  January  1978  Overseas  Missionary 
Directory  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  available  from  Barbara  Nelson,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

“Come  Fly  with  Me”  is  a spiritual  retreat 
for  pilots  and  aviation  enthusiasts  to  be  held 
Mar.  31  to  Apr.  2,  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat. 
A resource  team  of  pilots  include  Ken 
Stoltzfus,  Jim  Miller,  Karl  Stoltzfus,  and 
their  wives.  Stan  and  Joan  Shifflett  will  lead 
in  worship  experiences  with  music.  Sessions 
will  zero-in  on  some  of  the  unique  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  to  be  met  by 
parents  and  individuals  involved  in  aviation. 
Open  to  both  couples  and  singles.  For  a 
brochure  or  reservations:  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat, Box  157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325, 
phone  (717)  595-7505. 

Mrs.  Anandi  Martin,  retired  headmistress 
of  the  Mennonite  Mission  Primary  School, 
Dhamtari,  India,  and  mother  of  H.  S. 
Martin,  medical  superintendent  at  Dham- 
tari Christian  Hospital,  died  on  Jan.  15  at 
the  age  of  77.  Bishop  P.  J.  Malagar  reported 
that  a large  number  of  relatives  and  friends 
attended  the  funeral,  where  her  simple  and 
faithful  following  of  the  Lord  was  recalled. 

Wilma  Shank,  studying  with  her  hus- 
band, David,  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  assignment  as 
a Bible  teacher  with  independent  churches 
in  West  Africa,  reports  seeing  a quilt  exhibi- 
tion. “Twenty-eight  of  the  40  exhibited 
came  from  Ontario  and  the  USA,  ” she  said. 
“One  is  definitely  labeled,  ‘Ohio  Mennonite 
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cl880.’  The  most  beautiful  quilting  is  the 
Amish  one.  Mennonites  are  getting  a bit  of 
publicity  in  the  art  world.” 

Dana  and  Verna  Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
are  serving  a special  two-month  term  in 
Agogo,  Ghana.  Troyer  is  offering  pro- 
fessional eye  care  at  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  Agogo.  Verna  reported  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
that  Dana  is  seeing  about  120  patients  a day. 
This  may  be  many  people’s  only  op- 
portunity to  receive  professional  eye  exami- 
nations and  care. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will  spon- 
sor a traveling  VS  Team  this  summer.  In  ad- 
dition to  “telling  the  VS  story  ” the  team, 
made  up  of  ex-VSers,  will  be  peacemaking 
and  servanthood  resources  for  congrega- 
tions, camps,  retreats,  and  rallies.  Former 
VSers  yet  needed  for  the  team  include  those 
skilled  in  music,  drama,  and  public  speaking 
with  a desire  to  share  their  VS  experiences, 
according  to  Dick  Lehman,  team  coordina- 
tor. Potential  team  members  and  congrega- 
tions or  groups  interested  in  hosting  the  VS 
Team  for  a three  to  four  day  period,  may 
contact  Dick  Lehman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

A Director  of  Computer  Services  full 
time  position  is  open  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  beginning  on  June  15.  Please  send 
application  request  to  Personnel  Office, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801,  or  phone:  (703)  433-2771,  ext. 
211. 

Goshen  College  has  September  1978 
opening  for  assistant  professor/professor  of 
nursing.  Would  have  responsibility  for  B.S. 
in  Nursing  completion  program  for  RNs. 
Apply  to  John  A.  Lapp,  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Can- 
ada has  launched  the  most  significant  out- 
reach ministry  in  its  75-year  history.  At  its 
recent  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Boards,  the 
decision  was  reached  to  respond  to  the  call 
from  Umsiedler  in  Germany  and  Chinese 
Canadians  in  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg  for 
financial  support  in  church-planting  and 
personnel-training.  The  General  Board 


ratified  a decision  to  develop  a program  in 
West  Germany  for  training  ministers. 

A continuing  edu- 
cation seminar  for 
church  librarians  will 
be  held  Saturday, 

Mar.  11,  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

Elsie  E.  Lehman,  cur- 
riculum librarian  at 
EMC,  will  direct  the 
seminar,  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.,  in  the  cur- 
riculum library  on 
ground  floor  of  the 
college  library.  She  will  present  ways  to  pro- 
mote a church  library  program,  discuss 
funding  and  record-keeping,  tell  how  to  “do 
more  with  less  space,  ” and  suggest  ways  to 
integrate  the  library  into  the  total  church 
program.  Seminar  registration  is  $10,  and  a 
continuing  education  unit  credit  of  V2  will  be 
given  for  full  participation.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  by  calling  (703)  433-2771, 
ext.  356. 

A Mennonite  Historical  Associates 
member,  William  Woys  Weaver,  will  give  a 
two-screen,  illustrated  lecture  at  the  first 
quarterly  MHA  meeting  for  1978  on  “Eu- 
ropean Folk  Tradition  in  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Architecture,  1683-1800.”  Scheduled 
for  Mar.  6 at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  chapel,  along 
Route  30,  the  program  is  open  to  the  public. 
This  lecture  will  survey  the  European  back- 
ground of  Pennsylvania  German  folk  archi- 
tecture with  specific  reference  to  Old  World 
house  types  and  their  adaptation  to  New 
World  needs  and  conditions.  All  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  typical  Pennsylvania  German 
house  will  be  covered  and  illustrated  with 
slides  showing  prototypes  in  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany  with  special  emphasis 
on  their  appearance  in  Lancaster  County. 

Correction:  The  address  of  the  National 
Council  for  a World  Peace  Tax  Fund  is  2111 
Florida  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20008. 
It  is  not  211  Florida  Ave.  as  reported  on  the 
order  form  for  peace  tax  cards  inserted  in 
our  February  14  issue. 


Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Paoli,  Pa.,  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Apr.  9-13,  and 
at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  May  7-14. 

Change  of  address:  Elam  H.  Click,  R.  2, 
Box  79,  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  Box  127, 
Shirleysburg,  PA  17260  (after  Apr.  1).  J,  E. 
Gingrich,  from  Englewood,  Colo.,  to  Kon 
Tiki  Village,  3500  S.  King  St.  Sp  93,  Denver, 
CO  80110. 


readers  say 


My  response  to  “Hear,  Hear!  ’ Jan.  31,  by 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  Executive  Commit- 
tee: No  matter  what  the  issue,  whether  it  be  "con- 
servatism” or  “charismatic”  the  crucial  question 
is,  “Am  I willing  to  allow  my  brother  room  to 
carry  out  what  he  considers  to  be  his  obedience  to 
our  Lord?” 

No  matter  on  which  side  of  any  particular  issue 
1 find  myself,  if  I provide  the  space  within  the 
brotherhood  for  my  brother  who  feels  different 
than  I,  to  carry  out  his  convictions,  I will  likely 
discover  the  same  freedom  in  return.  Then  truly 
together  we  will  “maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.” — Harold  L Mast,  Con- 
verse, Ind. 


I appreciate  the  suggestions  given  by  the  Men- 
nonite Renewal  Committee  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan. 
31).  I realize  there  are  disagreements  among  some 
of  our  members  concerning  the  charismatic  move- 
ment, but  if  we  are  motivated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  we  will  have  enough  love  to  overlook  some 
of  our  different  points  of  view,  and  still  be  able  to 
pray  for  each  other  and  work  together  on  the 
major  project  of  winning  souls  for  Christ.  I 
believe  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  give  our  appro- 
val and  blessing  to  additional  programs  in  our 
churches  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  those  who  want 
more  freedom  in  their  worship,  and  who  like  the 
charismatic  type  of  program. 

This  will  bring  in  folks  from  the  community 
who  have  a desire  to  worship  and  praise  the  Lord, 
but  will  not  attend  the  regular  service.  Let  us  not 
resist  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  found  a new  way  of  worship 
that  is  a great  blessing  and  inspiration  to  them. — 
Wellington  N.  Cassel,  Telford,  Pa. 


births 

‘Ohildrcn  ar<‘ an  hiTilagt*  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127:3). 

Baker,  Bob  and  Joan  (Stutzman),  Willamina, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Scott  Alan,  Jan.  17,  1978. 

Bange,  Glenn  and  Doris  (Gochnauer),  Han- 
over, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Kay,  Oct.  21, 

1977. 

Bartel,  David  and  Jeanette  (Finken),  Golden, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Dianna  Lynne,  Jan.  11,  1978. 

Bontrager,  Larry  and  Norma  (Bauman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Janelle  Renee,  Feb. 
4,  1978. 

Brubaker,  David  W.  and  Donna  (Landis), 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara  Marie,  Jan.  12, 

1978. 

Diggins,  Bennie  C.  and  Pauline  (Chupp), 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Brianna  Octavia,  Nov.  21,  1977. 

Erb,  Peter  and  Joyce, Ont.,  second  child, 

Timothy  Ryan,  Jan.  6,  1978. 

Garber,  Charles  K.  and  Mary  (Yoder),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lisa  Marie,  Jan.  26.  1978. 

Haddad,  Walter  and  Kathy  (Shenk),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Peter  Mark  Andrew,  Jan.  3,  1978. 

Hall,  Steve  and  Gloria  (Y'utzy),  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Brian  Leslie,  Jan.  23,  1978. 

Hess,  John  and  Bonnie  (Breighner),  Gettys- 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Elsie  E.  Lehman 


February  28, 1978 
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burg.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Joy  Noel, 
Dec.  20,  1977. 

Holliday,  Roy  and  Debbie  (Platter),  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  first  child,  Traci  Jean,  Jan.  27,  1978. 

Huston,  David  and  Lois  (King),  Frazer,  Pa., 
first  child,  Kimberly  Evon,  Jan.  21,  1978. 

Kauffman,  B.  Edwin  and  Judy  (Lapp), 
Cochran ville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Carly  Jo,  Jan.  26,  1978. 

Klett,  Ronald  and  Janet  (Jaquet),  Smithville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Mark  Daniel,  Ian.  31,  1978. 

Kooker,  Bruce  and  Sheryl  (Garber),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Larissa  Renee,  Dec.  22, 

1977. 

Lehman,  Keith  and  Ernestine  (Short),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Christine  Joy,  Feb. 
6,  1978. 

Matusek,  William  and  Joanne  (Yousey),  Akron, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Corri  Lynn,  Jan,  21,  1978. 

Metzler,  Gerald  R.  and  Doris  Ann  (Eby),  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  first  child,  Krista  Joy,  Jan,  1,  1978. 

Miller,  Gary  and  Gwen  (Birky),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  Jan.  16,  1978. 

Moore,  Paul  and  Ruby  (Zook),  Greenwood, 
Del.,  third  child,  first  son.  Bradley  Paul,  Jan.  31, 

1978. 

Nafziger,  Jim  and  Bonnie,  , Ont.,  first 

child,  Rachael  Janae,  Jan.  10,  1978. 

Rohrer,  Paul  and  Alta  (Schlabach),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Andrew  Paul,  Jan.  29,  1978. 

Stamm,  James  and  Susan  (Reeb),  Metamora, 
111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Susanne, 
Feb.  5,  1978. 

Tice,  Ezra  and  Joan  (Van  Antwerp),  Boynton, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Lewis,  Jan.  30,  1978. 

Weaver,  Melvin  L.  and  Ruth  S.  (Brubacker), 
Rheinholds,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Julie  Ann,  Jan.  27,  1978. 

Yantzi,  Paul  and  Emily  (Mast),  Tavistock,  Ont., 
first  child,  Rachel  Susanne,  Jan.  15,  1978. 


marriages 

They  shull  be  orii*  flrsli  ((icn.  2:24).  \ six-month  free  suliscrip- 
tion  to  the  Ctospel  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Eicher — Bamonte. — David  Eicher,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Sue  Bamonte,  Delta, 
Ohio,  Union  Church,  by  Charles  Gautsche,  Feb. 
11,  1978. 

Lapp — Dawes. — Douglas  Lapp,  Molalla,  Ore., 
Zion  cong.,  and  Sharon  Dawes,  Canby,  Ore., 
Evangelical  Free  Church,  by  Lyle  Vanderpool 
and  John  P.  Oyer,  Jan.  14,  1978. 

Martin — Zimmerman. — Dean  Lamar  Martin, 
Lima,  N.Y.,  Bethany  cong.  (East  Earl,  Pa.),  and 
Eunice  Eileen  Zimmerman,  Lima,  N.Y.,  Slate  Hill 
cong.  (Shiremanstown,  Pa.),  by  Lloyd  R.  Horst, 
Dec.  17,  1977. 

Thomas — Shaffer. — James  E.  Thomas,  Holl- 
sopple,  Pa.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Sherry  E. 
Shaffer,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Blough  cong.,  by  Edgar 
D.  Miller,  Nov,  29,  1977. 


obituaries 

blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l-ord  (Rev  14  l.^l.  We 
s(‘ek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  us  members  ol  the  Men- 
noiiite  ( Inirch  Please  do  not  send  u>-  obituaries  ol  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Bast,  Samuel,  son  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth 
(Schultz)  Bast,  was  born  near  W'ellesley,  Ont., 
Aug.  21,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Jan,  30, 
1978;  aged  73  y.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Schultz, 
who  died  in  1957.  He  was  later  married  to  Lena 
Stire  Bast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
stepson  (Glen),  5 stepdaughters  (Laurene — Mrs. 
Edward  Zehr.  Audrey — Mrs.  Gordon  Steinman, 
Mary  Ellen — Mrs,  John  Ruby,  Phyllis — Mrs.  Nyle 
Lichtv,  and  Sharon — Mrs.  Don  Gingerich),  19 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one  brother 


(Elvey  Bast),  and  5 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Mike  Erb, 
Emma — Mrs.  Sam  Lebold,  Laura — Mrs.  Dan 
Welker,  Clara — Mrs.  Emanuel  Zehr,  and  Vera — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Erb).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
Maple  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in  charge  of  Newton 
Gingrich  and  Alvin  Leis;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Feick,  Vinetta,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Witmer)  Schmitt,  was  born  at  Mannheim,  Ont., 
Mar.  19,  1902;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Kitchener, 
Ont,,  Dec.  21,  1978;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married 
to  Herbert  Feick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Morgan,  James,  and  Edward),  4 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Don  Snider,  Doris,  Aileen,  and 
Grace — Mrs.  Edward  Snider),  15  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Lome,  Harold, 
Delton,  and  Edward  Schmitt),  and  3 sisters 
(Edna — Mrs,  Harold  Schiedel,  Rita — Mrs.  Clif- 
ford Krechtel,  and  Ethel — Mrs,  Alson  Bauman), 
She  was  a member  of  Pioneer  Park  Christian 
Fellowship — Mennonite,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Darrell  D. 
Jantzi;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Freed,  Christy  Mae,  daughter  of  Russell  and 
Ruby  (Byler)  Freed,  was  born  at  Jakarta,  Indo- 
nesia, Apr.  7,  1975;  died  of  pneumonia  and  com- 
plications at  Kandy,  Sri  Lanka,  Ceylon,  Feb.  2, 
1978;  aged  2 y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one 
brother  (Edward),  one  sister  (Libby),  paternal 
grandparents  (Henry  K.  and  Ida  Freed),  and  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Bennett  and  Lena  Byler), 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 
in  charge  of  Dan  Longenecker;  interment  in  Line 
Lexington  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Herr,  Harry,  son  of  Christian  H,  and  Amanda 
(Book)  Herr,  was  born  in  West  Lampeter  Twp,, 
Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1885;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1978;  aged  92  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  E.  Harkins,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  foster  son  (Marion  A. 
Mort),  one  brother  (Christian  L. ),  and  one  sister 
(Maude  C.  Herr).  He  was  a member  of  Willow 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Robert  A. 
Breneman,  Emory  H.  Herr,  and  Amos  D. 
Wenger;  interment  in  Willow  Street  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Emanuel  D.,  son  of  Daniel  E,  and 
Emma  (Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  27,  1903;  died  at  Goshen  General 
Hospital,  Jan.  30,  1978;  aged  74  y.  On  Dec.  12, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Lydian  Slabaugh,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ed  R.  and 
Raymond),  3 daughters  (Wilma — Mrs.  Milo  Gra- 
ber,  Irene — Mrs,  David  Jones,  and  Catherine — 
Mrs.  Omar  Lantz),  16  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Amanda — Mrs.  Jake 
Mast,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Chupp),  5 brothers  (Levi, 
Monroe,  Raymond,  John,  and  Herman),  2 step- 
sisters, and  2 stepbrothers.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister  (Katie).  He  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J. 
Troyer  and  Harold  Yoder;  interment  in  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Amanda  (Shrock)  Slabaugh,  was  born  in  Miami 
Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  1,  1894;  died  at  Pleasant  View 
Home,  Wabash,  Ind.,  Feb.  2,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On 
Nov.  29,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Riley  E.  Myers, 
who  died  on  Feb.  4,  1966.  She  was  a member  of 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of 
Clayton  Sommers  and  Lee  Miller;  interment  in 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Poper,  Cletus  Franklin,  son  of  Franklin  and 
Beda  (Turner)  Poper,  was  born  at  Waynesboro, 
Pa,,  May  25,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  Jan.  19,  1978;  aged  63  y.  On 
Nov.  23,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  E.  Swartz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Lee),  3 
daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  Russell  Kolb,  Joan — Mrs. 


Paul  Frey,  and  Shirley — Mrs.  Norman  Schwen- 
tor),  6 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Delbert  and 
Daniel).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Richard)  on  Sept.  29,  1975.  He  was  a member  of 
Dallas  Mennonite  Fellowship,  where  memorial 
services  were  held.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
French  Mortuary  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Jan.  24, 
in  charge  of  Jacob  Weirich  and  Jim  Gordon;  inter- 
ment in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Powell,  Janet  Louise,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Ross,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa,,  Apr. 
24,  1946;  died  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  Elkhart, 
Ind,,  Feb.  3,  1978;  aged  31  y.  On  July  20,  1968, 
she  was  married  to  Clifford  Powell,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  father  and  2 children  (Clif- 
ford, Jr.,  and  Chance).  She  was  a member  of 
Otelia  Mennonite  Church,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Funeral 
Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  4,  1978,  in  charge  of 
Cliff  Miller;  interment  in  Birch  Hill  Cemetery, 
Burnham,  Pa, 

Ranck,  Elsie  B.,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Emily 
(Ressler)  Burkey,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa,, 
Jan.  5,  1897;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Dec,  25,  1977;  aged  80  y.  In  Mar,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  LeRoy  Gochenaur,  who  died  on  May 
28,  1929.  In  Apr.  1944  she  was  married  to  C.  Z. 
Martin,  who  died  on  Sept.  21,  1961.  On  June  21, 
1969,  she  was  married  to  Chester  C.  Ranck,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert  H. 
Gochenaur),  2 daughters  (Reba — Mrs.  Abram  T. 
Dagen,  Elva — Mrs,  Tobias  G.  Leaman,  Jr.),  11 
grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren,  one  step- 
brother, and  10  stepchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  New  Providence  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Clayton 
Keener,  Clyde  Hostetter,  and  Harold  Book;  inter- 
ment in  New  Providence  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Ben,  son  of  John  B.  and  Barbara 
(Lauber)  Saltzman,  was  born  near  Shickley,  Neb., 
May  13,  1903;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Feb. 
1,  1978;  aged  74  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1924,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Gertrude  Schweitzer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 sons  (Roland,  Don,  Darreld, 
Aubrey,  and  Gary),  4 daughters  (Ruby  Kennel, 
Bonnie  Stutzman,  Mattie  Kuhns,  and  Barbara 
Eichelberger),  22  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Emma  Steider  and  Elma 
Saltzman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Gaylord),  one  grandson,  3 brothers,  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in 
charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Alvin  Eichelberger,  and 
Leland  Oswald;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Monroe,  son  of  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Zook)  Sommers,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1896;  died  at  his  home  in  Plevna, 
Ind.,  Jan.  31,  1978;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to 
Nora  Effie  Horner,  who  died  in  1976.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Daniel,  Elvin,  and  Samuel),  2 
daughters  (Elaine — Mrs.  Ronald  Rich,  Emma — 
Mrs.  Joe  Richards),  14  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 6 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  2,  in 
charge  of  Lee  Miller  and  Clayton  Sommers;  inter- 
ment in  Mast  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Lancaster  (ionlerence  Sessions,  Weaverland  meetinglionse.  Last 
Karl,  Pa,.  Mar.  16,  1978. 

Region  1 1 Meeting.  Oregon.  June  30 — July  2 

Virginia  (lonference  .Assembly,  Kastern  Mennonite  (College,  Har- 
risonburg. \'a.,  July  12-15,  1978 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  place  to  be  announceil. 
July  13-16. 

South  (lentral  (a)nference,  N’ersailles,  Mo,.  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  (Conference.  Wichita,  Kan  , July  25-30.  1978. 
Region  Meeting.  Harrisonburg.  \ a..  Aug.  1 1-13. 
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Warning  to  pregnant  women 
urged  on  liquor  bottles 

The  U.S.  government  may  require  labels 
on  alcoholic  beverages  warning  pregnant 
women  that  heavy  drinking  can  cause  birth 
defects  in  an  unborn  child.  The  Treasury 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  has  asked  the  public  whether 
such  a proposed  warning  label  would  be  ef- 
fective, and  what  the  label  should  say  if  it  is 
required.  A spokesman  for  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  said  it  is  the  industry’s  posi- 
tion that  no  study  had  shown  that  drinking 
at  “normal  levels”  was  harmful  for  pregnant 
women. 

The  warning  label  was  proposed  as  a 
result  of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism’s  report  last  year  that 
pregnant  women  who  took  more  than  two 
drinks  a day  risked  giving  birth  to  mentally 
retarded  and  physically  deformed  babies. 
Damage  was  said  to  be  possible  through  oc- 
casional drinking  binges  as  well  as  regular 
heavy  drinking 

Clergymen,  legislators 
oppose  gay  rights  repeal 

Six  Minnesota  legislators  and  33  clergy- 
men are  among  145  persons  who  have 
formed  an  organization,  St.  Paul  Citizens  for 
Human  Rights,  to  fight  repeal  of  the  1974 
gay  rights  amendments  to  the  city’s  human 
rights  ordinance.  All  signed  a statement  call- 
ing “upon  all  citizens  to  join  in  our  efforts  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  St.  Paul  human 
rights  ordinanee.  ” The  statement  said, 
“Regrettably,  a small  group  now  seeks  to 
strike  down  this  ordinance.  Not  only  would 
they  deny  basic  human  rights  to  certain  of 
our  friends,  colleagues,  and  neighbors,  but 
they  would  infliet  upon  this  community  a 
campaign  as  disruptive  and  unnecessary  as 
that  which  recently  divided  Dade  County, 
Fla.” 


Contraceptive  pressures  on  teens 
condemned  by  Catholic  prelate 

A leading  Roman  Catholic  churchman 
has  declared  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
increased  pressure  on  the  nation’s  teenagers 
to  use  contraceptives  will  not  solve  the  “epi- 
demic ” teenage  abortion  problem  but  mere- 
ly make  the  problem  worse  by  motivating 
teenagers  to  “precocious  sexual  activity  ” 
without  birth  control.  He  recommended 


that  instead  of  “contraceptive  indoctrina- 
tion” teenagers  should  be  educated  about 
such  things  as  “family  values,  a healthy  and 
integrated  acceptance  of  sexuality,  stability 
in  marital  relationships,  a sense  of  obligation 
toward  other  persons,  and  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  one’s  actions.” 
Archbishop  Joseph  L.  Bernardin  of  (Cincin- 
nati, former  president  of  the  U.S.  Bishops’ 
Conference,  said  ‘more  and  better  con- 
traception’ will  not  help  teenagers  grow  as 
sexually  mature  adults.  He  said  the 
contraceptive  approach  is  “a  formula  for 
short-changing  young  people,  truncating 
the  development  their  emotional — and,  yes, 
their  sexual — lives.  ” 

Bread  for  the  World  leader  urges 
new  incentives  for  farmers 

Roman  Catholic  Auxiliary  Bishop  Thomas 
J.  Gumbleton  of  Detroit,  president  of  Bread 
for  the  World,  has  urged  President  Carter  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  provide  new  incen- 
tives for  farmers  to  take  part  in  stocking 
the  U.S.  grain  reserve.  Bishop  Gumbleton 
warned  Mr.  Carter  that  “unless  you  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  make  the  filling  of  that 
reserve  more  attractive  to  farmers,  a great 
opportunity  will  be  lost.  Without  additional 
ineentive,  neither  the  wheat  nor  the  feed 
grain  targets,  set  by  the  Administration  for 
filling  the  reserve,  is  likely  to  be  met,  and  a 
unique  opportunity  to  stabilize  the  price 
and  supply  of  grain  and  provide  a buffer 
against  famine  may  vanish.  ” 

The  federal  government  has  offered  farm- 
ers 20  eents  a bushel  a year  to  store  grain  in 
order  to  build  up  a reserve  of  between  30 
and  35  million  tons.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corn  Growers  and  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  have  said 
farmers  need  at  least  25  cents  a bushel  to 
cover  storage  costs.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  opposed  an  increase  in 
the  federal  subsidy. 

March  for  life  draws  70,000 
to  capital  in  abortion  protest 

An  estimated  70,000  “pro-life  ” demon- 
strators from  all  over  the  U.S.  took  part  in 
the  annual  March  for  Life  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  January  24,  and  again  called  on  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a human  life  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  would  outlaw  abor- 
tions. Marching  past  the  White  House  and 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol, 
waving  signs  and  chanting  anti-abortion  slo- 
gans, the  demonstrators  carried  red  roses 
and  some  rang  bells  “to  toll  for  life.  ” They 
tied  up  traffic  for  several  hours  on  a cold  but 
sunny  day  in  the  nation’s  capital.  The  night 
before  some  280  demonstrators  marked  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rulings  legalizing  elective  abortion  by  con- 
ducting an  all-night  vigil  outside  the  White 
House. 


Secularism,  non-Christians  held 
gaining  in  Western  U.S. 

Secular  culture  and  non-C Christian  reli- 
gions are  gaining  increasing  strength  in 
Western  United  States,  according  to  speak- 
ers at  a conference  here.  “Protestantism, 
when  moving  West,  pooped  out  somewhere 
in  (Oklahoma,  ” said  I)r.  John  B.  Orr  of  Los 
Angeles,  director  of  the  School  of  Religion  at 
the  University  of  Cialifornia.  He  told  clergy 
of  the  Christian  (Jhurch  (Disciples  of  (ihrist) 
from  Arizona,  (California,  and  Nevada  that 
the  Western  states  have  never  been  as  re- 
ligious as  other  regions  of  the  U.S.  “Western 
society  is  characterized  by  the  ‘cult  of  the 
experience’  in  which  good,  open,  beautiful 
experience  is  the  highest  good  persons  can 
achieve,  said  Dr.  Orr,  keynote  speaker  at 
the  session  on  ministry  in  a secular  culture. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  by  Dr. 
Orr  were  more  enthusiastic  worship,  a 
stronger  pastoral  role,  building  a sense  of 
community  or  “at-homeness,”  learning  to 
use  the  mass  media,  and  serious  moves 
toward  racial  integration  of  congregations. 

Angolan  bishops  charge  regime 
with  repression  of  religion 

Angola’s  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
aecused  the  country’s  Marxist  government 
of  “frequent  and  lamentable  violations  of 
religious  freedom.  In  a joint  pastoral  letter 
read  in  all  Catholic  churches,  the  nine 
prelates  eharge  that  Catholics  and  other 
Christians  are  discriminated  against  because 
of  their  beliefs.  The  churchmen  also  com- 
plained that  the  government  of  President 
Agostinho  Neto  was  carrying  on  “systematic 
propaganda  in  favor  of  atheism  ” and  had 
silenced  the  Catholic  radio  station.  Radio 
Ecclesia.  Angola,  in  West  Central  Africa, 
gained  its  independence  from  Portugal  in 
November  1975  after  years  of  bloody  strug- 
gle involving  eompeting  nationalist  move- 
ments. 


North  Carolina  governor  draws 
criticism  from  around  world 

Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of  North  Car- 
olina, has  drawn  criticism  from  around  the 
world  for  not  pardoning  the  Wilmington 
Ten.  The  North  Carolina  governor  reduced 
the  sentences  of  the  group.  The  nine  black 
men  and  one  white  woman  were  convicted 
in  connection  with  racial  disturbances  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1971.  Nine  of  the  ten 
were  charged  with  “unlawful  burning  and 
assulting  firemen  and  policemen.  The  tenth, 
the  white  w'oman,  was  paroled  last  February 
after  serving  time  as  an  accessory  to  the 
crimes.  Gov.  Hunt  reduced  the  sentences  of 
the  nine  remaining  in  prison  to  the  penalty 
of  assault.  .Amnesty  International,  the  Lon- 
don-based  human  rights  advoeate,  said  Gov. 
Hunt  s decision  was  “a  limited  form  of 
mercy  but  not  a rendering  of  justice. 
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To  what  ends? 


On  February  15  the  managers  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  met  to  consider  what  to  do  if  our  electricity  is  cut 
back.  We  took  this  step  because  it  is  no  longer  unthinkable 
that  this  should  come.  This  threat  reminds  us  how  much  our 
communication  system  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  many 
workers.  Much  of  the  time  we  take  their  service  for  granted. 
When  they  threaten  to  stop  the  service,  we  see  how 
vulnerable  we  are,  and  we  become  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
our  economic  system. 

Charles  K.  Wilber  proposes  three  goals  of  an  economic 
system  which  he  says  anyone  concerned  with  the  good  of 
humanity  should  support.  The  three  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Overcoming  scarcity  both  collectively  and 
individually. 

“2.  Generating  and  extending  freedom  of  choice. 

“3.  Fostering  the  conditions  for  right  relations  among 
people — fellowship  ” {The  Earth  Is  the  Lord’s,  p.  70). 

It  isn’t  often  that  I hear  someone  try  to  explain  what  an 
economic  system  should  do.  Can  one  economic  system  be 
better  than  another?  Can  any  of  them  accomplish  the  goals 
which  Wilber  proposes? 

We  see  right  away  that  work  is  the  basic  way  of 
overcoming  scarcity.  The  hunter,  the  food  gatherer,  the 
farmer,  the  sheepherder — all  are  using  their  efforts  to 
overcome  scarcity.  The  carpenter  and  the  mason  too.  Each 
may  work  individually  or  collectively.  If  they  work 
individually  for  their  own  needs  alone,  they  are  not  so  much  a 
part  of  a system.  But  as  soon  as  they  work  cooperatively  or 
need  to  market  their  products  they  are  involved  with  an 
economic  system. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  one  of  the  potential  advantages  of 
cooperation.  If  one  works  alone  or  with  his  family  only,  he 
must  try  to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  When  tools 
were  simple  and  tasks  likewise,  this  could  be  done.  But  as  the 
specialized  services  have  increased  so  has  the  need  for 
cooperation — and  potentially  the  freedom  to  choose.  Not 
only  does  one  have  a choice  of  work.  He  also  has  more 
products  from  which  to  satisfy  his  desires. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  activity,  says  Wilber,  should  be 
“fellowship,”  and  why  not?  If  we  cooperate  with  another  so 
that  what  we  produce  together  is  better  than  what  either  of 
us  could  do  alone,  should  we  not  recognize  the  contribution 
of  each  and  so  have  greater  appreciation  for  one  another? 


Often  it  is  true,  but  not  always.  Why  not?  Injustice, 
selfishness,  and  greed. 

Some  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  can  obtain  through 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  They  take  to  themselves  the 
rewards  of  others’  labors  and  so  end  up  at  the  top  of  the 
economic  heap,  while  others  languish  below.  How  can 
society  regulate  this  greedy  tendency  and  yet  overcome 
scarcity,  extend  freedom  of  choice  and  foster  fellowship?  Two 
basic  methods  have  been  tried  in  modern  times.  Neither  is 
completely  successful. 

Capitalism  holds  that  the  best  way  is  to  permit  everyone  to 
set  up  his  own  business  if  he  desires.  Let  them  compete 
against  each  other  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  market  and  so 
keep  each  other  honest.  This  approach  works  fairly  well  on 
the  farmers’  market  level,  but  becomes  less  and  less  effective 
as  the  size  and  complexity  of  businesses  increase. 

The  giant  auto  companies,  the  cereal  companies,  and  the 
steel  companies  no  longer  compete  against  each  other.  So  the 
market  is  no  longer  free — it  does  not  respond  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  And  some  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  form  their  own  business  hang  around  the  edge  as 
unemployed. 

The  other  common  system  is  socialism.  It  assumes  that  raw 
materials  and  production  equipment  should  be  owned  by  the 
people  as  a whole  and  each  should  work  with  others  for  the 
good  of  all.  There  is  no  unemployment  since  all  work  for  all 
and  the  rewards  of  the  work  are  shared  by  all. 

But  socialism  depends  on  the  vision  and  dedication  of 
those  who  make  the  plans  and  direct  the  activities.  As  with 
capitalism,  it  works  best  on  a small  scale.  When  the  system 
gets  large  and  impersonal,  socialist  leaders  appear  to  seek 
privilege  like  the  lords  of  capitalism.  It  is  not  always 
successful  in  eliminating  scarcity  and  it  tends  to  offer  only 
limited  freedom  of  choice. 

The  ideal  economic  system,  it  appears,  would  combine  the 
individual  initiative  and  freedom  of  capitalism  with  the 
careful  planning  and  generous  sharing  which  is  attributed  to 
socialism.  We  are  not  likely  to  find  such  a system.  But  while 
we  wait  we  can  use  Wilber’s  goals  to  check  our  own  efforts. 
Does  what  we  do  for  a living  help  to:  I)  eliminate  scarcity,  2) 
encourage  freedom  of  choice,  and  3)  foster  fellowship?  If  not, 
what  can  we  do  to  move  toward  these  goals? — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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‘*Jesus  ” by  Paolo  Veronese,  Italian  School,  1528-1588 


A special  section  for  Missionary  Day,  prepared  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


Evangelism  and  Chrisf  s presence 

by  Arthur  McPhee 


when  we  think  of  the  remarkable  success  the  early  church 
had  in  carrying  out  Jesus’  Great  Commission,  we  are  likely  to 
think  of  the  key  to  that  success  as  somehow  having  a vital 
connection  with  His  initial  statement,  “All  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me”  (Mt.  28:18).  But  I 
have  been  wondering  lately  whether  Jesus’  concluding  state- 
ment about  His  presence  might  be  just  as  important:  “And 
lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age”  (Mt.  28:20). 

Certainly  our  inability  in  the  20th  century  to  duplicate  the 
results  of  the  first-century  church  has  not  been  due  to  a rejec- 
tion of  Jesus’  claims  about  His  authority,  has  it? — at  least  not 
in  evangelical  circles.  Nor  has  it  been  due  to  a failure  to  take 
the  Great  Commission  seriously.  The  vast  number  of  books 
on  the  market  on  the  subject  of  evangelism  ought  to  convince 
us  of  that.  But  could  it  be  that  one  significant  reason  why 
we’ve  been  so  lacking  in  our  witness  is  that  we’ve  failed  to 
grasp  the  importance  of  this  final  assurance  Jesus  gave  His 
disciples? 

Certainly  the  churches  of  our  day  have  not  been  turning 
the  world  upside  down,  as  the  early  churches  did.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  world  has  in  many 
instances  been  turning  the  churches  upside  down!  So,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  something  wrong!  And,  as  I say,  I have  been 
wondering  whether  an  important  part  of  the  explanation 
might  have  a relationship  to  our  witnessing  to  a secondhand 
Christ  of  doctrine,  rather  than  a firsthand  Christ  of  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  Matthew  reminds  us  of 
words  spoken  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah:  “Behold,  a virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Em- 
manuel (which  means,  God  with  us)  ” (Mt.  1:23). 

And  in  the  final  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  Matthew  reminds  us 
of  some  of  Jesus’  final  words:  “Lo,  I am  with  you  always  ” 
(Mt.  28:20).  What  are  the  implications  of  that  statement  that 
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He  is  with  us,  and,  specifically,  what  are  its  implications  for 
evangelism? 

A form  or  a force?  In  Paul’s  second  letter  to  Timothy,  he 
talks  about  the  cold,  formal,  orthodox  Christian  who  holds  “a 
form  of  religion,”  but  denies  the  power  of  it  (1  Tim.  3:5). 
Could  it  be  that  this  describes  us?  Could  it  be  that  we  have 
been  so  interested  in  the  Christ  of  doetrine  that  we  have 
missed  the  Christ  of  experience?  Could  it  be  that  our  failure 
to  communieate  effectively  the  faith  has  been  related  to  a 
certain  unreality  about  our  witness? 

Let  me  make  it  personal.  Is  Christianity  for  you  a relation- 
ship, or  is  it  merely  a religion?  Is  it  authentic,  or  is  it 
synthetic?  Is  it  a “force,  ” as  Moffatt  translates  it,  or  is  it 
merely  a “form  ”?  What  are  you  building  on,  traditions 
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passed  down  the  centuries  from  apostolic  days,  cold-storage 
concepts  that  you  have  inherited  and  accepted  almost  with- 
' out  thinking?  Or  does  your  faith  rest  instead  upon  a Christ 
with  whom  you  have  daily  fellowship?  Have  you  settled  for 
“the  real  thing,”  as  the  Coke  ads  put  it?  Have  you  settled  for 
a relationship  that  you  can  call  “mine”  personally?  Or  have 
you  settled  for  something  less — a counterfeit,  a secondhand 
faith?  I believe  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  reaching  the 
world  for  Christ,  our  Christ  is  going  to  have  to  be  a firsthand 
Christ  of  experience,  not  a secondhand  Christ  of  doctrine. 
We  are  going  to  need  to  move  Christ  from  the  cabooses  of  our 
lives  to  the  engines  of  our  lives. 

Walt  Whitman  was  listening  to  a learned  astronomer’s 
speech  one  night,  but  soon  he  became  restless  and  slipped 
outside  the  stuffy  lecture  hall  for  a breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
scholar’s  speech  about  the  stars  had  bored  him,  and  his  charts 
had  bored  him  even  more,  until  as  Whitman  himself  put  it, 
he  wandered  out  into  the  night  and  experienced  the  stars 
themselves!  However,  many  of  us  have  never  even  thought  of 
wandering  out  into  the  night.  Instead,  we  have  been  content 
<•  to  remain  in  the  lecture  hall,  poring  over  our  theologies,  and 
commentaries,  and  charts,  all  of  which  are  valuable,  but 
which,  alone,  keep  faith  secondhand. 

No  wonder,  then,  the  world  is  suspicious  of  the  Christ  we 
offer  it.  People  can  sense  that  there’s  something  wrong,  that 
our  faith  is  not  genuine,  that  it’s  inauthentic!  It’s  a far  dif- 

* ferent  Christ  we  are  lifting  up  than  John  lifted  up.  John  said 
that  that  which  we  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  touched,  that 
we  declare  to  you  (I  Jn.  1:1-3).  But  there  is  nothing  of  that 
personal  testimony  in  the  witness  of  many  Christians  today, 
either  in  their  speech  or  their  actions. 

Voltaire  once  said  of  his  relationship  with  Christ,  “We 
salute,  but  we  do  not  speak.  ” I’m  afraid  there  is  too  much  of 
that  in  the  churches  these  days.  Grown  up  in  a religious  at- 
mosphere, in  a religious  country,  there  are  many  who  have 
learned  to  be  polite  to  Christ:  they  salute.  But  they  have 
never  learned  to  know  Him:  they  do  not  speak.  There  are 
many  who,  acknowledging  Christ’s  authority,  would  support 
any  effort  to  carry  out  the  Great  Commission,  but  they  have 
never  caught  the  real  significance  of  Christ’s  promise  to  be 
^ “with  ” us. 

Because  of  that  very  danger  Luke  points  out  that  even 
though  Christ  told  the  disciples  to  go  make  disciples  of  the 
lost.  He  told  them  to  do  something  else  first.  They  were  to  go, 
yes;  but,  first  of  all,  they  were  to  wait.  Wait  for  what?  For  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is 
' how  Christ  would  be  with  them,  you  see — through  the 
indwelling  Spirit.  Thus,  behind  the  fire  and  the  glow,  behind 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  early  church  was  direct,  per- 
sonal fellowship  with  God.  Tell  me,  what  could  be  more  im- 
portant to  personal  evangelism  than  that? 

The  evidence  the  Christ  is  with  us  is  in  our  changed  lives. 

* The  Apostle  John  said  in  his  first  epistle  that  is  you  aren’t  liv- 
ing what  you  proclaim,  you  have  no  right  to  say  it  is  your 
experience.  If  you  aren’t  living  Christ,  then  you  don’t  know 

* Him.  If  you  aren’t  living  Christ,  then  you  can’t  authentically 
declare  Him.  If  you  aren’t  living  Christ,  then  all  your  words. 


no  matter  how  eloquent,  are  going  to  sound  phony  to  the 
world  (and  they  will  be  phony! ).  You’ll  be  peddling  a coun- 
terfeit; you’ll  be  dealing  in  unreality.  For  the  only  true 
testimony  to  Christ  is  the  testimony  that  comes  from  a per- 
sonal relationship  with  Him. 

Do  you  remember  how  Jesus  puts  it  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew  7?  Do  you  remember 
how  He  described  men  and  women  who  called  Him  Lord, 
who  prophesied  in  His  name,  who  cast  out  demons  in  His 
name,  who  did  many  wonderful  works  in  His  name,  as, 
nevertheless,  having  something  vitally  wrong  with  them? 
None  of  these  fine  things  they  were  doing  counted  at  all,  be- 
cause the  most  important  fact  of  all  was  missing  in  their  lives, 
the  fact  of  a vital  relationship  with  Him.  “I  never  knew  you,  ” 
Jesus  says! 

Thus,  if  the  resurrected  Christ  is  not  a living  reality  for  us, 
we  are  proclaiming  a false  gospel,  for  the  good  news  that  we 
proclaim  is  not  dead  news,  nor  tired  news,  nor  even  old  news. 
It  is  living  news  (God-with-us  news!),  the  exciting  personal 
news  that  the  Jesus  who  came  as  a babe  to  Bethlehem  is  to- 
day, every  bit  as  much  as  He  was  then,  “God  with  us,  ” that 
although  He  was  crucified  and  buried,  nevertheless.  He  is 
now  alive! 

Of  course,  when  you  say  something  like  that,  you’d  better 
be  able  to  prove  it.  A sermon  is  not  going  to  be  enough.  If, 
like  John,  you  say  that  you  have  had  a personal  encounter 
with  Christ,  you’d  better  have  the  changed  life  to  show  for  it, 
a life  charged  with  Christ’s  presence,  irrefutable  evidence 
that  He  really  is  with  us! 

Here  is  evangelism  at  its  highest,  based  not  upon  some- 
body’s method  but  upon  personal  experience,  based  not  upon 
rumor  but  reality,  based  not  upon  speculative  view  but  spec- 
tacular news,  based  not  upon  a theoretical  abstraction  but 
upon  the  living  God  become  flesh  and  now  living  in  us — 
Christ  with  us,  both  now  and  to  the  end  of  the  age!  ^ 


All  you  need 

Winston  Churchill  once  said,  “We  shape  our  dwellings  and 
afterward  our  dwellings  shape  us.”  I think  he  is  right. 

We  have  the  tendency  to  form  our  own  lifestyle  and  then 
we  get  stuck  in  it  and  need  at  all  costs  to  defend  it.  When  this 
happens  life  gets  stale  because  the  only  activity  is  in  defense 
of  what  already  is.  Greed  may  extend  the  borders  but  not 
change  the  direction.  Jesus  said,  “Watch  out  and  guard 
yourselves  from  every  kind  of  greed;  because  a person’s  true 
life  is  not  made  up  of  the  things  he  owns,  no  matter  how  rich 
he  may  be.” 

A person  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a very  small 
package.  Something  more  is  needed.  God  is  building  His 
kingdom  of  love  which  reaches  out  to  others.  He  is  creating  a 
new  humanity  in  which  all  persons  are  equally  accepted  and 
appreciated.  If  you  seek  for  this  kingdom  you  will  find  true 
life  and  will  have  all  that  you  need. — Bill  Breckbill 
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On  call  24  hours  a day 

by  Clair  Hochstetler 


VSers  in  Stratford,  Ontario,  relate  to  Avon  Mennonite 
Church  and  assist  in  the  operation  of  a young  adult  center 
owned  by  Western  Ontario  Conference.  VSers  manage  Dew 
Drop  Inn  Coffeehouse  and  help  staff  Stratford  Youth  Hostel, 
both  located  in  the  young  adult  center.  This  provides  a set- 
ting for  meeting  and  counseling  young  people  of  Stratford,  as 
well  as  international  tourists  who  patronize  the  summer 
Shakespearean  theater. 

Lend-a-Hand  involves  two  VSers  in  a carpentry  and  home- 
repair  program  for  seniors  and  in  a glass-recycling  project. 
They  often  lend  an  ear,  as  well  as  a hand.  The  Oasis  Group 
Home  employs  two  care  workers  from  the  unit  who  relate  to 
teens  living  there  under  the  ministry  of  corrections. 

Unit  members  are  Clair  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Indiana; 
Cathy  Knopp,  Salem,  Ohio;  Nate  Barge,  Hesston,  Kansas; 
Paul  Dyck,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Susie  Hertzler,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia;  Lynne  Pieper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and 
Delvin  Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kansas. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  monthly  unit  reports: 

May  and  June.  Cathy  and  Clair  spent  a lot  of  energy  the 
first  part  of  the  month  talking  to  individual  Dew  Drop  Inners 
at  their  homes — those  who  had  been  giving  us  a lot  of  trouble 
lately.  We  closed  the  coffeehouse  until  we  were  finished  with 
our  list.  Several  found  out  in  a new  way  that  we  were 
definitely  interested  in  each  of  them  as  persons,  but  we  also 
felt  they  had  responsibilities  to  live  with.  We  experienced  a 
lot  more  peace  at  the  Dew  Drop  Inn,  and  the  others  felt  it. 

Cathy  and  Clair  went  on  an  Out-Spokin’  hike  with  forty 
Mennonites,  but  Clair  took  two  Stratford  teenagers  along 
who  really  enjoyed  it.  Mike’s  mother  told  Clair  afterward 
that  she  doesn’t  know  what  happened  but  he  sure  had 
changed!  (Mike  told  Clair  that  he  decided  to  take  Jesus 
seriously  after  that  bike  hike. ) 


Clair  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  is  program  director  of  the  Stratford 
(Ont. ) Voluntary  Service  unit. 


July  and  August.  Edna  Crew  is  a crippled  lady  in  her  fifties 
who  lives  alone  most  of  the  time  and  suffers  periodically  from 
severe  blood  infections  so  that  she  has  been  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital  during  the  past  six  months.  She  got  Lend-a-Hand  to 
fix  some  things  that  were  in  terrible  shape.  Nate,  Paul,  and 
Clair  put  a new  roof  on  the  back  of  her  house.  Nate  and  Paul 
did  more  work  at  later  times — a dropped  ceiling,  new  floor- 
ing, paneling.  She  is  a Christian  lady,  a Catholic.  She  told 
Nate  the  other  day  that  what  we’ve  done  for  her  has  kept  her 
spirits  up  and  kept  her  alive.  She  has  decided  to  “adopt  ” us 
three  guys!  Nate  visited  her  several  times  when  she  was  in  the 
hospital. 

Winston  Sutton  is  an  actor  at  the  Stratford  Festival 
Theatre.  He  got  to  know  Cathy  and  Clair  at  the  youth  hostel 
last  year.  Now  he  comes  around  to  the  unit  or  hostel  all  the 
time  just  to  talk.  We’ve  had  him  to  supper  several  times,  and 
he’s  intrigued  and  sympathetic  with  our  style  of  Christianity. 

One  of  the  group  home  girls  asked  our  whole  unit  to  pray 
for  her  and  her  personal  problems  the  other  day.  That’s  excit- 
ing! 

The  last  week  in  July  was  hard  for  several  of  us.  It  had  to 
do  mostly  with  “post-honeymoon  ” feelings  about  each  other. 
We  had  some  good  solid*  little  unit  meetings  where  feelings 
were  laid  on  the  table — persons  experienced  help  and  healing 
through  the  prayers  of  each  other  and  subsequent  one-to-one 
relationship  building. 

October.  An  important  activity  at  Bible  study  this  month 
has  been  discussing  the  minimum  requirements  for  a Chris- 
tian life.  Some  essentials  we  agreed  on  were:  repenting  (turn- 
ing from  and  turning  to);  seeing  Jesus  as  a model,  as  well  as 
having  a personal  relationship  with  Him;  having  a growing 
relationship  with  the  body  of  believers;  being  visible  as 
Christians.  The  second  segment  of  our  studies  could  be 
entitled  “What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  a Visible  Christian?’’  or 
“What  Do  We  See  as  Essentials  for  a VS  Unit?  ” The  answer 
includes  loving  God  and  your  neighbors,  living  24-hours  a 
day  committed  to  a community  of  faith,  taking  a positive 
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stand  in  times  of  conflict  and  injustice  in  and  out  of  the  unit, 
being  good  stewards  of  personal  resources,  sacrificing  self- 
interest.  This  writer  adds  that  taking  time  to  laiigli  lip- 
roariously  and  to  hand  out  a few  hugs  makes  wading  through 
our  lofty  ideals  more  possible. 

November.  Edna  Crew  is  back  in  the  hospital  again  and 
we  visit  her,  but  also  the  guys  are  continuing  to  do  various 
work  projects  in  her  home.  She  is  a woman  with  a valiant 
spirit,  and  we  try  to  help  her  in  every  way  we  can.  Now  there 
are  several  single  and  widowed  old  ladies  right  in  the  same 
neighborhood  around  her  who  ask  for  our  assistance  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  director  of  the  Social  Services  Department 
called  us  in  to  find  out  if  he  could  hire  both  our  guys  to  work 
for  their  Home  Support  Service  Program! 

One  of  the  secretaries  in  Social  Services  is  a close  friend  of 
the  unit.  She  has  a friend,  Sheila,  who  also  works  with  her.  So 
Audrey  invited  Nate  and  Sheila  out  to  dinner  because  Sheila 
had  been  expressing  a lot  of  doubts  and  struggles  about  the 
Christian  faith.  Audrey  felt  that  Nate  would  be  able  to  help 
because  he  had  already  helped  her.  We  prayed  for  Nate  that 
morning  in  our  unit  meeting.  He  came  home  that  night  with 
the  news  that  Sheila  had  decided  to  give  Christianity  a try! 
He  said  he  found  himself  saying  things  that  had  made  sense 
to  him  only  for  the  first  time  that  evening!  It  was  a good 
growing  experience,  and  we  hope  to  get  to  know  Sheila  better 
as  time  goes  on. 

We  re  as  “changeable  as  the  weather”!  Snow  has  come  and 
Lend-a-Hand  digs  the  town  out!  One  day  Nate,  slightly  exas- 
perated at  all  the  calls  for  help  from  the  seniors  in  the  city, 
answered  with  “Mennonite  Snow  Shoveling”! 

Brian  came  to  the  door  during  a Thursday  morning  Bible 
study  (at  the  group  home  where  we  meet)  and  was  so  sur- 
prised, for  he  was  out  on  the  street  as  a Jehovah’s  Witness. 
“You  never  see  people  wanting  to  study  the  Bible  in  this 
city,  ” he  said.  He  was  so  intrigued  with  us  and  our  study  that 
morning  that  he  joined  us  for  the  next  three  or  four  unit  Bible 
studies,  not  saying  a word  about  his  own  doctrine.  When  his 
superiors  found  out  about  this  and  came  to  our  door,  we 
invited  Brian  and  John,  Brian’s  elder,  to  supper  so  we  could 
continue  our  own  study. 

When  they  came  they  had  a lot  of  questions  to  ask  us  about 
our  lifestyle.  We  were  told  we  were  a lot  different  from  most 
Mennonites  in  that  we  were  open  to  sitting  down  and  talking 
with  each  other.  We  did  get  into  a heavy  theological  dis- 
cussion which  resulted  in  them  admitting  we  knew  our  Bibles 
better  than  they.  Brian  must  be  doing  a lot  of  serious  think- 
ing, at  least  we  hope  so.  Clair  called  him  to  let  him  know  he 
was  welcome  to  keep  coming  to  our  Bible  study,  but  he  hasn’t 
returned  yet. 

Above:  Clair  Hochstetler,  program  director  of  the  Stratford 
Voluntary  Service  unit 

Center:  the  Stratford  unit,  left  to  right:  Kathy,  Paul,  Susie,  Clair, 
Lynne,  and  Nate 

Below:  Nate  Barge  shovels  snow  as  Lend-a-Hand  worker. 
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Are  we  ready  for  church  growth? 

by  Lupe  de  Leon,  Jr. 


In  church  circles  the  emphasis  today  seems  to  be  on  church 
growth  and  evangelism.  We  find  conferences,  seminars,  and 
literature  for  use  on  the  subject.  The  principal  motivation  for 
our  Christian  presence  and  involvement  appears  to  have 
shifted  from  the  social  action  concerns  of  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies  to  church  growth. 

I would  caution  us  to  think  clearly  about  what  we  say  when 
we  express  a desire  to  “experience  growth.”  The  implications 
are  staggering.  Our  present  style  and  expectations  of  church 
life  will  be  greatly  altered  by  any  substantial  growth.  As  a de- 
nomination we  have  not  been  receptive  or  “geared  up”  for  a 
steady  increase  of  growth.  Membership  statistics  bear  this 
out.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  phenomena  is  present  today 
and  we  must  equip  ourselves  to  meet  the  challenge. 

For  church  growth  to  be  “ours”  the  established  congrega- 
tions (Anglo,  Latino,  black,  native  American,  and  others) 
need  to  utilize  lay  people  in  “door-to-door”  evangelism, 
small-group  fellowships,  Bible  study  groups,  with  the  explicit 
goal  of  “adding  daily  to  the  household  of  believers.”  If  we 
fail  to  act,  no  amount  of  talking  about  it,  will  yield  growth. 
We  must  be  challenged  anew  by  the  compelling  of  His  Spirit 
to  be  His  witness  in  word,  action,  and  deed.  Simply  being  a 
good,  moral  person  (a  Christian  presence)  on  the  sidelines 
will  not  get  the  job  done. 

Our  congregational  life  needs  to  be  of  such  a quality  and 
nature  that  one  can  experience  “new  life”  joy  and  authentic 
fellowship.  We  dare  not  continue  to  talk  about  ourselves  only 
and  mostly  to  ourselves.  A survey  conducted  a few  years  ago 
shows  that  well  over  60  percent  of  the  population  in  the  U.S. 
is  unchurched.  America  is  not  synonymous  with  Christian; 
believers  have  work  to  do. 

The  mission  field  in  North  America  is  all  about  us.  It 
ranges  from  villages  to  metropolitan  areas  to  farm  commu- 
nities. We  can  reach  the  unchurched,  but  only  if  our  version 
of  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  is  to  comfort  and  heal  the  bro- 


Lupe  de  Leon,  Jr.,  is  secretary  for  Home  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


kenhearted,  to  set  free  the  captives,  and  give  sight  to  the 
blind 

Disciples  are  needed  to  carry  this  message  to  the  cities  and 
byways  of  our  nation.  Those  who  respond  must  be  willing  to 
give  themselves  without  reservation.  It  is  not  easy  to  leave 
the  comforts  and  security  of  family  and  familiar  comrnunity, 
but  Christ  did  not  call  us  to  a life  of  comfort.  There  is  no  one 
way  of  service  and  mission.  The  challenges  and  circum- 
stances are  many.  One  needs  to  test  a call  with  spouse  or 
friends,  family  and  congregation,  before  embarking  on  such 
an  endeavor.  Many  persons  will  volunteer  to  go  but  not  all 
will  be  able  to  go.  Only  the  committed  who  will  brave  the 
challenge  can  be  sent. 

The  one  who  leaves  the  comfort  of  home  for  an  urban 
missionary  assignment  is  only  one  part  of  the  evangelistic 
team.  Those  who  remain  in  their  communities  have  the  same 
challenges  with  which  to  reckon.  The  conditions  that  have 
been  traditionally  identified  as  those  of  the  “world”  are  all 
around  us,  yes  even  in  our  comfortable  Mennonite  commu- 
nities. All  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  deserve  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  being  liberated  and  set  free  for  Christ’s  mission.  The 
challenge  is  not  only  to  go  but  to  be  salt  and  light  wherever 
we  find  ourselves.  One  pastor  has  said,  “If  Christians  are  not 
the  salt  and  light  in  a community,  nobody  is.  ” 

There  are  various  specific  areas  of  ministry  that  ought  to 
challenge  us.  We  have  a ready-built  channel  with  the  dias- 
pora of  our  young  couples  and  adults.  Beyond  the  normal 
“navel  gazing”  periods  this  particular  segment  of  our  church 
experiences,  I would  challenge  them  to  reach  out  to  the 
many,  many  lonely  people  with  whom  they  normally 
interact. 

Our  Western  capitalist  society  has  conditioned  us  to  think 
only  of  ourselves  and  anything  we  do  with  the  purpose  of 
some  reward.  If  we  (and  this  is  a large  and  probably  idealistic 
notion)  could  return  to  the  early  basic  New  Testament 
method  of  church  extension,  we  might  be  able  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job.  That  would  be  for  us  to  see  our  employers  (corpora- 
tions, agencies,  factories,  schools,  hospitals,  universities. 
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others)  as  our  support  base  that  would  enable  us  to  be  His 
witnesses  and  disciples  without  needing  a conference  or 
mission  board  to  support  us  in  our  missionary  endeavor  (tent- 
making ministry).  Then  we  would  not  need  mission  boards  to 
constantly  ask  for  money  to  support  our  missionary  cause. 
That  would  free  those  resources  for  some  other  type  of 
ministry.  Such  an  eventuality  appears  remote  and  may  not  be 
what  would  serve  the  church’s  interests  best,  but  the  point  is 
still  valid — all  have  a stake  in  the  common  mission  of  our 
church. 

The  trend  (for  those  who  can  afford  it)  is  to  move  to  the 
Southwestern  or  Southern  part  of  the  United  States  as  winter 
or  retirement  approaches.  What  a more  natural  way  of  build- 
ing a community  of  believers  than  amongst  a group  of  people 
who  have  more  time  available  than  previously  and  are 
anxious  to  do  something  for  the  Lord.  The  potential  is 
tremendous!  This  could  become  new  frontiers  of  evangelism 
and  church  community.  Young  and  middle-age  family  units 


ought  to  consider  that  teaching  Christian  discipleship  begins 
at  home  and  at  an  early  age.  If  we  are  to  have  missionaries  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties  they  will  have  to  be  our  own  sons 
and  daughters.  Our  Christian  high  schools  and  colleges  can- 
not instill  in  our  sons  and  daughters  the  missionary  commit- 
ment and  vision.  That  task  belongs  to  us  as  parents. 

What  are  the  implications  of  church  growth  in  all  this?  Are 
we  as  a church  ready  and  willing  to  make  these  and  many 
other  changes  in  our  lifestyles  to  see  this  reality  in  our  day? 
Are  we  serious  about  church  growth?  These  and  many  more 
questions  need  to  be  reckoned  with.  Our  giving  will  need  to 
increase.  Our  children’s  careers  will  need  to  be  comple- 
mentary with  God’s  will  and  not  the  will  or  whims  of  family. 

A heterogeneous  church  of  more  than  one  language  and 
race  will  surely  be  the  result  of  a concentrated  effort  in 
church  growth.  Our  vision  need  not  become  blurred  by  fear 
of  the  new  or  uncertain.  After  all  it  is  the  building  of  His 
kingdom  that  we  are  to  be  about. 


I OVER  60%  OF  POPULATION  UNCHURCHED 


40%  TO  60%  UNCHURCHED 


Where  the  churches  aren't 

This  map  of  the  continental  United  States  shows,  on  a 
county-by-county  basis,  the  percentage  of  the  “unchurched” 
population  as  of  1971.  The  term  “unchurched  ” in  this  case 
refers  to  all  those  persons  who  are  not  on  the  church  rolls  of 
any  Christian  denomination. 

The  dark  gray  areas  on  the  map  indicate  counties  where 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  population  are  not  on  Christian 
church  membership  rolls,  while  the  light  gray  areas  are 
counties  where  40  to  60  percent  can  be  considered  un- 
churched. The  white  areas  have,  according  to  the  data  avail- 
able, up  to  40  percent  of  the  population  belonging  to  a Chris- 


tian denomination. 

The  map  was  prepared  by  the  Glenmary  Research  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  based  on  data  on  church  member- 
ship rolls  found  in  Churches  and  Church  Membership  in  the 
United  States:  1971. 

While  the  data  contained  in  the  report  encompasses  just 
80.9  percent  of  Christian  church  members,  on  the  map 
county  percentages  of  the  unchurched  were  adjusted  down- 
ward to  compensate  for  the  unreported  19.2  percent.  Also, 
since  some  denominations  counted  all  baptized  persons, 
including  infants,  and  others  did  not,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
map  membership,  statistics  have  been  adjusted  so  that 
children  of  members  in  denominations  that  do  not  count  in- 
fants are  not  included  among  the  unchurched. 
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Partners  in  mission  during  1977 


United  Church 
of  La  Jara, 

Colorado,  and 
Health  and  Welfare 

Hospital  Administrator  Wayne  M. 
Miller:  “When  the  Conejos  County 
Hospital  Trustee  Board  approached  E. 
M.  Yost  and  E.  C.  Bender,  requesting 
the  Mission  Board  to  operate  their 
hospital,  the  brethren  perceived  it  as  a 
Macedonian  call  to  help  the  second 
poorest  county  in  Colorado  with  their 
health  care  needs.  People  are  being 
touched  by  Jesus  Christ  through  His 
church  and  our  healing  ministry.” 


Congregational 
Member  and 
Mennonite  Broadcasts 

Your  Time  speaker  Margaret  Foth: 
“With  Your  Time  we  hope  to  touch,  to 
encourage,  to  suggest  options  for 
living  hopefully  and  creatively,  to 
celebrate  God’s  presence  and  work  in 
our  time.  We  want  Your  Time  to  be 
your  voice,  your  reaching  out  and 
being  a friend  to  the  women  of  our 
time.  A listener  asked  for  materials 
mentioned  on  the  radio  to  give  to  a 
friend.  She  said,  ‘One  of  the  women 
whose  husband  was  killed  (in  a 
Pennsylvania  mine  which  flooded  in 
early  1977)  comes  to  our  church  and  is 
having  a hard  time  to  adjust.  Her 
emotions  had  been  twisted  and  hurt  so 
many  times  during  the  long  waiting 
ordeal.’  ” 


^K|R|i|H|k  Neil  Avenue 
Mennonite 
Congregation, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  V oluntary  Service 

Kay  Book,  former  VSer  at  the  church- 
sponsored  Paul’s  Porch,  a house  for 
displaced  men  aged  18  to  30:  “A  man 
called  us  from  Chicago.  He  had  visited 
us  and  stayed  at  Paul’s  Porch  while  he 
was  looking  for  work  and  having  some 
hard  times.  He  called  from  Chicago 
about  six  weeks  after  he  left  and  he 
said,  ‘I’m  working  for  Parcel  Post.  I 
found  some  relatives.  I found  a place 
to  live  and  I wanted  to  call  you  and 
thank  you  for  caring  about  me  when  I 
needed  somebody  to  care  about  me 
and  giving  me  support  when  I was 
lonely.’  ” 

'WJM  Mountain  Mission, 
Chinle,  Arizona, 
and  Home  Missions 

Pastor  and  radio  speaker  Naswood 
Burbank:  “This  happened  in  1977.  A 
young  lady  became  a Christian.  She 
gave  her  money  to  the  Lord.  She 
thought  she  should.  After  that  she 
witnessed  to  her  mother  and  her 
brothers,  and  she  brought  her  brother 
to  the  Lord.  Her  brother  brought  his 
wife.  This  happened  this  year.  So  the 
missionary,  our  job,  can  answer  prayer 
— God  can  answer  our  prayer.  Another 
family  happened  the  same  way  this 
year.  We  praise  God  for  that,  and  you 
pray  for  us  and  our  work  in  northern 
Arizona  with  the  Navajo  Indians.” 


Cayey  Mennonite 
Congregation, 

Albonito,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Overseas  Missions 


Pastor  Lester  Hershey:  “Our  congre- 
gation united  in  prayer  for  a new 
Christian  sister  who  was  hospitalized 
after  a heart  attack.  She  was  healed! 
The  doctors  wanted  her  to  stay  for 
observation.  During  this  time  she 
prayed  for  healing  for  another  patient’s 
crippled  hands.  Two  days  later  this 
patient  was  feeding  herself.  She  was 
led  to  accept  Christ.  Another  patient 
who  observed  this  asked  for  prayer. 
She  in  turn  was  led  back  to  the  Lord. 
‘The  Lord  needed  me  at  that  hospital 
to  help  those  two  women.  The  only 
way  He  could  get  me  there  was  to 
allow  me  to  have  a heart  attack!’  ” 


Eugene  Mennonite 
Congregation, 

Eugene,  Oregon, 
and  Student  Services 

Pastor  Harold  Hochstetler:  “One 

student  who  related  to  our  congrega- 
tion (from  the  University  of  Oregon) 
began  to  raise  questions  and  concerns. 
He  was  feeling  that  the  reality  of  life 
was  really  not  in  the  church,  but  out 
there  someplace.  We  allowed  him  to 
raise  these  questions,  relating  closely 
to  him.  Then  the  Good  News  took  a 
hold  of  him.  He  stimulated  the  life  of 
our  people  in  raising,  urging  and 
suggesting  that  we  need  to  make 
known  the  Good  News.  He  has  now 
gone  back  to  Australia.  Let’s  pray  for 
him  there  that  he  may  find  a faith 
community.” 


The  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Board  Chairman  Samuel  Janzen:  “Where  in  all  the  world 
should  we  be  with  the  needs  that  there  are?  We  are 
challenged  to  take  the  giant  step  from  hearing  and 
knowing  to  obedience.  It  has  been  said  the  longest  trip  we 
will  ever  make  is  from  your  head  to  your  heart.  I believe 
that  Jesus  will  again  break  the  bread  and  divide  the  fish 
that  the  multitudes  might  be  fed.  God  bless  us  together  in 
this  venture  of  being  disciples  for  the  One  who  called  us.” 


Your  partner 
during  1978 

Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Training  leaders  for  the  Indian  church 

by  S.  Paul  Miller 


In  a small  town  among  the  cotton  fields  of  Central  India, 
about  180  students  gather  in  a Christian  college  for  the  start 
of  the  academic  year.  One  has  traveled  for  six  days  from  the 
Himalayas;  another  has  left  a farm  in  Tanzania;  a third  has 
given  up  a lucrative  teaching  post  in  a city  school;  another 
has  come  from  a thatched  hut  in  a tribal  village  where  many 
are  spirit-worshipers;  another  was  turned  out  of  her  home  by 
her  Hindu  family  when  she  became  a Christian. 

They  have  all  come  to  study  for  a theological  degree  in 
Union  Biblical  Seminary  an  interdenominational  college  in 
Yavatmal  (formerly  spelled  Yeotmal),  Maharashtra  State, 
about  700  kilometers  east  of  Bombay.  Why  do  they  come? 
How  did  it  all  begin? 

A Bible  school  was  opened  in  Yavatmal  in  1938  by  an 
American  mission.  Courses  were  all  in  Marathi,  the  language 
of  Maharashtra  State,  and  the  aim  was  to  provide  Bible- 
centered  teaching  for  the  local  church  leaders.  About  10  years 
later,  however,  it  was  decided  to  offer  courses  in  English, 
which  meant  that  students  from  non-Marathi-speaking  areas 
could  join,  and  to  raise  the  standard  to  degree  level. 

This  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  college  opened  the  door 
for  other  Christian  organizations  to  offer  their  support.  In 
1953  Union  Biblical  Seminary  was  opened  in  its  present  form 
with  the  backing  of  a group  of  11  missions  and  churches; 
hence  the  “Union”  is  the  name.  Today  about  25  churches 
and  organizations  support  Union  Biblical  Seminary;  repre- 
sentatives of  each  form  the  Board  of  Governors  through 
which  the  college  is  administered.  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  secretary,  is  chairman  of 
the  cooperating  home  boards  of  Union  Biblical  Seminary. 

Since  1953,  student  numbers  have  increased  by  about  10 
percent  each  year.  In  the  academic  year  1977-78  there  are 
179  students,  of  whom  10  percent  are  women. 

Union  Biblical  Seminary  is  now  a college  which  trains 
leaders  for  the  church  in  the  whole  of  India.  Its  aims  are  to 
retain  a distinctively  evangelical  emphasis  in  its  theology;  to 

S.  Paul  Miller  is  an  instructor  in  Union  Biblical  Seminary  and  director  of 
development. 


train  the  whole  person — spiritual,  academic,  physical,  social; 
to  foster  holiness  of  thought  and  life;  and  to  encourage  the 
church’s  mission  and  witness  under  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  first  principals  of  Union  Biblical  Seminary  were 
American,  but  in  1972  Dr.  Saphir  P.  Athyal,  a South  Indian, 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  principal.  He  is  aided  by  an 
international  teaching  faculty  of  which  roughly  half  is  In- 
dian. It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  Indian  teachers  will 
increase,  however.  Several  Indian  graduates  of  the  seminary 
are  studying  for  postgraduate  and  doctoral  degrees  in  India 
or  overseas,  with  a view  to  returning  to  teach  at  UBS.  One  of 
these  is  Sunand  Sumithra,  who  is  studying  mission  theology 
in  Tubingen,  Germany. 

Who  comes  to  UBS  and  what  do  they  study?  Students  are 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  India  and  from  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Malaysia.  Most  are  sent  by  their  church,  de- 
nomination, or  mission  to  train  for  full-time  Christian  service 
as  pastors,  youth  leaders,  Bible  college  teachers,  literature 
workers.  Some  may  do  pioneer  evangelistic  work  in  prac- 
tically unreached  areas.  One  UBS  graduate,  P.  M.  Thomas, 
felt  God’s  call  to  leave  his  home  in  subtropical  Kerala  in 
South  India,  a state  where  about  21  percent  are  Christians,  to 
go  as  a missionary  to  snowy  Kashmir,  which  has  a Christian 
percentage  of  only  0.16  percent.  Starting  with  little  financial 
support  and  great  opposition  in  this  predominantly  Muslim 
state,  he  is  now  aided  by  several  workers,  some  of  them  from 
UBS. 

The  college  offers  several  degree  courses,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  education  the  student  has  before  coming,  and 
provides  for  specialization  in  any  particular  branch  of  study. 

UBS  degrees  have  official  recognition,  and  in  addition  the 
college  is  affiliated  with  Serampore  College,  a college  of 
university  status  which  was  founded  in  1818  by  British 
missionaries  in  what  was  then  a Danish  colony.  This  means 
that  students  who  wish  to  may  study  for  a Serampore 
bachelor  of  divinity,  master’s  or  doctoral  degree. 
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All  the  teaching  is  in  English,  which  is  still  widely  used  as 
the  language  of  higher  education  in  India,  and  which  is  the 
only  language  understood  in  every  Indian  state.  UBS  is  in 
fact  the  largest  English-medium  college  in  India  which  is 
both  evangelical  and  gives  higher  degrees  (the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  and  Master  of  Theology  are  postgraduate  degrees). 
It  has  established  a reputation  for  high  academic  standards, 
as  well  as  sound  spiritual  teaching. 

The  training  is  not  all  academic,  however.  As  the  aims  sug- 
gest, sports,  music,  social  activities,  and  practical  work  all 
play  an  important  part  in  the  curriculum.  Each  student  is 
assigned  to  a team  which  is  involved  in  practical  evangelism 
in  different  nearby  communities,  villages,  towns,  Yavatmal 
colleges  and  hospitals.  In  addition,  every  student  spends  one 
year  away  from  the  college  doing  supervised  practical  work  of 
his  or  her  choice. 

Future  developments — seminary  relocation.  Yavatmal  is 
a small  provincial  town  tucked  away  from  the  mainstream  of 
life  of  most  Indian  people  in  the  country.  There  is  one  church 
in  Yavatmal,  and  that  too  uses  the  local  language.  A great 
majority  of  the  students  are  cut  off  from  church  life  as  evan- 
gelistic opportunities  are  very  much  limited.  Educational 
facilities  are  extremely  few.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  cultural 
activities  and  libraries  exist,  so  research  is  not  possible  in  this 
small  town.  Yavatmal  has  no  mainline  railway,  and  buses  are 
the  chief  mode  of  transportation;  these  are  often  obstructed 
by  flooded  rivers  in  the  monsoon  season.  The  nearest  airport 
is  160  kilometers  from  Yavatmal,  while  the  closest  railway 
station  is  50  kilometers  away. 

Eor  these  reasons,  the  Board  of  Governors  has  agreed  that 
the  college  should  be  moved,  if  possible  by  1980,  to  Pune 
(Poona).  The  move  means  buying  a plot  of  land  and  building 
anew.  The  college  will  need  a library,  classrooms,  administra- 
tive offices,  student  hostels,  and  faculty  houses.  This  is 
a major  undertaking,  but  with  wide  influence  of  UBS 
throughout  the  mainline  churches  of  India,  as  well  as  in 
many  smaller  churches  and  Christian  organizations,  it  is  felt 
that  God  will  provide  for  this  step  of  faith. 

It  will  not  only  furnish  better  training  facilities  for  India’s 
future  Christian  leaders,  but  at  the  same  time  will  enrich  the 
existing  churches  and  para-Christian  organizations  of  the 
land.  It  will  mean  that  quality  education  can  be  provided  for 
India’s  sons  and  daughters  within  its  own  land  without  the 
enormous  expenditure  now  required  to  go  abroad  for  higher 
theological  education. 

After  a two-year  study  of  some  seven  key  cities  in  India, 
Pune  was  selected  for  the  new  location  of  the  seminary  for 
several  reasons.  Its  proximity  to  Bombay  has  made  it  a key  in- 
dustrial center  with  many  industries,  businesses,  and  other 
organizations  spilling  over  into  Pune,  thus  providing  a vast 
area  of  opportunity  in  almost  any  type  of  ministry  on  which  a 
student  may  wish  to  concentrate.  Within  a radius  of  about 
150  miles  live  some  18.5  million  people  among  whom  are 
601,000  Christians.  All  the  major  languages  of  India  are 
represented  in  large  segments  in  the  Pune- Bombay  area.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  for  educational  facilities  in  all  of  India, 


with  some  of  the  best  libraries  available  for  research  and 
serious  scholarship.  Within  two  to  three  hours,  one  can  be  in 
Bombay  with  its  7 million  people  and  untold  opportunities 
for  evangelistic  outreach  and  ministry.  Its  ideal  all-around 
annual  climate  makes  it  possible  for  the  seminary  facilities  to 
be  used  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Support  for  relocation.  It  is  estimated  that  building  up  the 
complete  new  campus  in  Pune  will  cost  about  IV2  million 
U.S.  dollars.  Already  one  third  of  this  amount  has  been 
promised  by  the  Cooperating  Overseas  Boards  ($100,000 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions),  while  another  one  third 
is  to  be  provided  through  those  of  God’s  people  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  training  and  development  of 
Christian  leadership  for  the  church  in  Asia. 

The  alumni  of  UBS  have  rallied  around  the  move,  seeing  it 
to  be  vital  for  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  church,  and 
have  sent  in  pledges  large  and  small  to  assist  their  college  in 
this  giant  step  of  faith.  One  young  graduate  sent  in  the  tithe 
of  his  first  salary  received  as  a pastor;  another  sent  in  what 
represented  about  one  month’s  salary;  students  and  faculty, 
as  well  as  alumni,  have  already  raised  about  50,000  rupees; 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  institution 
have  pledged  to  raise  at  least  1,000  rupees  each  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  March.  It  is  this  kind  of  giving  that  confirms 
to  us  the  timeliness  of  our  decision  and  spurs  us  on  to  make 
our  vision  a reality. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  priority  in  the  development 
plans  of  the  seminary  is  the  training  of  the  lay  leadership  of 
the  church  through  nonformal  and  nonresidential  theological 
training.  We  are  concerned  for  the  training  of  the  whole 
church,  and  the  place  to  start  is  to  provide  theological  train- 
ing to  laymen  and  laywomen  right  where  they  are.  It  is 
developing  its  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  laity  in  the 
churches,  as  well  as  the  pastors.  Plans  are  afoot  for  theological 
education  by  extension  centers  in  key  cities  of  India,  with  a 
full-time  member  of  the  UBS  faculty  to  be  set  aside  to  pro- 
mote and  guide  in  this  program.  Also  a program  is  being  set 
up  for  those  men  and  women  serving  in  areas  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  away  for  residential  study. 

Two  pastors  in  Burma  are  eager  for  such  a program,  since 
their  church  does  not  own  a seminary  on  this  level  nor  are 
they  able  to  leave  their  country  to  go  out  and  study  for 
theology.  Our  radio  studio  is  being  reactivated  at  this  time  to 
allow  Trans  World  Radio  to  record  gospel  programs  to  be 
aired  by  medium  wave  over  a very  powerful  station  in  Sri 
Lanka  that  will  blanket  the  entire  country  of  India  and  many 
countries  beyond. 

India  is  a country  of  about  630  million  people,  of  which 
only  about  2.6  percent  are  Christian.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  church,  as  well  as  being  small  numerically,  is 
weakened  by  internal  corruption,  lack  of  leaders,  or  external 
opposition.  Men  and  women  are  urgently  needed  who  are 
both  clear  in  their  knowledge  of  biblical  truth  and  uncom- 
promising in  their  application  of  this  truth  in  their  lives  and 
work.  These  are  the  leaders  whom  Union  Biblical  Seminary  is 
seeking  to  train. 
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Break  forth  firtoUnging . . . 

Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent . . . 

Stretch  forth  the  curtains . . . 

Lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  th^ 
stakes; . . . 

For  thou  Shalt  break  forth 

on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left; . . . 

Nations . . . shall  run  unto  thee 

Because  of  the  Lord  thy  God, ... 

My  word . . . shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  / sent  it 

(ifom  Isaiah  54,  55) 


ANNUAL  MEETINGy^ 

Eastern  MenrJpniteJ^td 
of  Missions 


^ larities 
3lMHS  inarch  18-19, 197^ 


Jesus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (1) 


I 


With  Jesus 
on  the  road 


“Christ  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns”  by  Georg  von  Rosen,  Swedish, 
1843-1917 


by  Henry  Shank 

Last  autumn  the  redhead’s  drumming  and  the  wheeling 
red  tail’s  scream  called  out  my  new  binoculars  to  catch  their  ' 
markings.  In  snowtime  titmice,  cardinals,  and  j uncos  delight 
me  by  flashing  alert  from  earth  to  tree  to  sky. 

Bird-watching  absorbs  my  breaks  and  provides  exercise  by 
demanding  seed-and-suet  replenishment.  I read  lessons  from 
the  bluejay’s  greed.  The  tiny  chickadee  flits  unafraid  to  my 
coat  sleeve  to  say  thank  you.  I discover  that  even  the  dog-in-  ^ 
the-manger  song  sparrow  matters  to  God.  Yet,  Jesus  adds,  hu- 
mans carry  far  more  weight  with  the  Father  than  many  spar- 
rows. 

Birds  entertain  me  from  season  to  season,  but  I focus  my 
spiritual  binoculars  on  Jesus  to  enjoy  and  endure  life’s 
marathon.  This  season  I follow  Jesus  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem 
in  Luke  13:22  and  following  as  He  strides  toward  Golgotha  to 
climax  His  servanthood  ministry. 

I reflect  from  John  1 that  in  Jesus  I am  seeing  the  Creator 
Himself  crying  over  heedless  Jerusalem,  healing  a huddle  of 
lepers,  and  roasting  jealous  priests  over  their  own  spit.  I see 
the  Father  inviting  the  unworthy  renegade  back  into  in- 
heritance, feasting  the  handicapped  poor,  and  allowing  the 
nameless  rich  to  ball-and-chain  himself  to  his  treasure  of 
steak,  silk,  and  silver.  I find  the  God  of  abundant  mercy  and 
precise  justice  in  Jesus  embracing  a contrite  tax-collector  and 
releasing  sadly  the  praying-with-himself  Pharisee  to  blind 
complacency. 

My  memory  of  Luke  9:22  reminds  me  that  this  divine  Jesus  ^ 
carries  in  His  head  a vision  of  skull-hill  beyond  the  moun- 
taintops.  His  telescope  is  not  fixed  on  a star.  Instead  He  sees 
ahead  the  cross  on  which  His  blood  will  be  spattered  for 
centuries  of  lost  generations — people  like  me,  including  me. 

I look  ahead  with  Jesus  to  the  olive  grove  where  He  will 
fling  Himself  face-down  begging  the  Father  to  mark  out  a 
way  around  suffering.  I hear  with  Him  pre-echoed  from 
tomorrow’s  throat  the  cry,  “It  is  finished.”  I turn  away  only 
to  hear  His  sorrow-spent  reply  to  God,  “Your  will  be  done.  ” 

Jesus  has  told  His  followers  that  death  will  not  finish  Him, 
yet  knowledge  cannot  erase  the  agony  of  His  garden  face. 

Nor  does  preknowledge  of  struggle  slow  His  footsteps  on  the 
climb  toward  Jerusalem. 

Teaching  as  He  walks.  Hebrews  12:2  tells  me  Jesus 
endured  the  cross  for  the  joy  He  foresaw.  The  passage  tells 
me  our  Lord  completes  what  He  begins,  and  invites  me  to 
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risk  the  walk  to  Jerusalem  with  Him. 

Luke  13:22  shows  Jesus  teaching  as  He  walks.  I find  Him 
outlining  the  road  to  my  Jerusalem.  And  I identify  with  the 
anonymous  information-seeker  in  verse  23.  Jesus  refuses  my 
request  for  a computer  printout  of  the  rapture  results. 
Instead,  He  warns  me  not  to  be  part  of  the  huge  silent  plu- 
rality who  will  come  too  late  to  the  narrow  door.  (Reading  in 
the  New  American  Standard  Bible  margin,  the  comma 
separating  verses  24  and  25  indicates  that  “too  late”  means 
when  the  master  of  the  house  shuts  the  door.)  The  question 
remains:  too  late  for  what? 

The  word  “strive”  headlines  my  rereading  of  Jesus’  im- 
perative. The  Greek  original,  from  which  we  derive  our  word 
“agonize,  ” urges  absolute  priority  for  the  race  against  time.  I 
must  struggle  like  a man  heading  for  shelter  from  the  bliz- 
zard, not  relaxing  for  one  moment  in  a protective  drift.  On 
my  desk  lie  lovely  blue  feathers  from  a jay  who  paused  on  a 
fence  wire  on  January  26,  to  catch  his  breath  from  the  bliz- 
zard gale.  My  son  Karl  found  him  in  February  after  the  drift 
shrank,  wings  grimly  half-spread,  tail  permanently  cocked. 

From  Luke  9:23  I recall  that  I must  renew  daily  my  agony 
of  self-denial  if  I expect  to  remain  with  Jesus  on  the  road.  My 
theology  interrupts  that  I cannot  be  saved  by  works — strug- 
gle sounds  dangerously  like  “works.”  I recently  confessed  to 
an  old  missionary  my  longing  to  graduate  from  the  school  of 
chronic  petty  temptations.  Victory  does  not  come  that  route, 
he  told  me.  I am  reminded  that  most  of  the  feathers  the  cat 
has  strewn  on  the  patio  are  brilliant  blue,  not  the  gray  hues  of 
the  ever-wary  smaller  birds. 

Like  the  monkey  in  a jar.  A paradox  confronts  my  walk 
through  Luke  with  Jesus.  The  meaning  of  “strive”  clarifies  it- 
self in  the  stories  of  rich  and  poor,  master  and  servants,  guest 
and  host.  I must  be  watchful  for  an  invisible  cat  who  whis- 
pers, “Hold  tight  to  the  fence  wire;  it’s  all  you’ve  got.  ” Striv- 
ing means  battling  head-on  my  instinct  not  to  let  go. 

I feel  like  the  monkey — hand  trapped  by  the  peanut  jar’s 
narrow  mouth.  For  what  should  I let  go  my  precious  fistful  of 
goodies?  What  could  replace  my  house,  car,  music,  books, 
and  hard-won  independence?  I’m  guaranteed  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  (Does  the  constitu- 
tion mention  illness  and  bankruptcy;  does  it  tell  where  to  find 
happiness?)  Jesus  in  Luke  13:29  simply  promises  the  feast  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Chapter  14  amplifies  the  feast-image.  Sabbath-dinner 
guest  of  a religious  climber  like  me,  Jesus  probes  my  party 
life.  Am  I scrambling  to  be  the  life  of  the  earth-party?  Or 
does  my  calendar  hold  all  dates  open  for  the  King’s  wedding 
banquet?  Who  crowds  my  tables  or  recreation  room?  Singles, 
old-fogey  scolds,  mentally  handicapped,  annoying  chatterers, 
shiftless,  emotionally  distressed,  non-ethnic  Mennonites,  the 
guy  promoted  over  me,  the  less  religious? 

What  besides  “pie-in-the-sky”  could  take  me  away  from 
the  closed-circle  security  I’m  grasping  by  my  exclusive  social 
habits?  Luke  18:30  lists  an  expanded  family  circle  in  this  age 
in  addition  to  eternal  life.  Could  brothers  and  sisters  of  all 
shapes,  habits,  IQs,  and  musical  preferences  make  me  feel  at 


home  more  than  I belong  in  my  present  closed  circle? 

In  chapter  15  Jesus  turns  my  question  around.  He  invites 
me  to  offer  acceptance  to  the  scoundrel  who  has  wasted  all  1 
worked  so  carefully  to  secure.  He  says  my  lost  brother  out- 
weighs my  superiority,  my  double  share  of  the  inheritance, 
and  my  righteous  indignation. 

In  return,  the  Father  offers  me  partnership  in  joy.  1 get  to 
join  all  heaven  rejoicing  over  my  family’s  reunion.  I can  sing, 
dance,  eat  prize  calf,  and  hug  my  brother. 

Do  I still  fear  to  release  my  rights?  Jesus  (chapter  18)  says 
God’s  partners  have  a hot  line  to  heaven  with  24-hour 
answering  service.  When  someone  cuts  me  out  of  an  op- 
portunity, the  Father  will  give  me  one  more  suited  to  my 
gifts.  When  I despair  of  accomplishing  anything  significant, 
my  Father  will  remind  me  of  His  control  over  life’s  flow.  His 
presence  dwarfs  my  pathetic  pile  of  knowledge  and  power — 
my  ability  to  impress,  intimidate,  and  to  alienate. 

So  what  do  I give  up?  If  I go  the  Samaritan  road  with 
Jesus,  I’ll  have  to  relinquish  my  insistence  on  purist  English, 
accepting  persons  who  don’t  talk  my  way.  If  I keep  a board- 
ing student.  I’ll  give  up  some  family  privacy.  If  I adopt 
homeless  children,  I risk  introducing  undesirable  genetic 
defects  into  the  family  line;  if  they  are  biracial,  I may  get 
frozen  out  socially.  If  I welcome  cold-shouldered  cousins,  I 
may  forfeit,  promotion  in  the  family  business.  If  I enlarge  my 
spiritual  family,  I may  find  myself  praying  with  those  who  lift 
their  hands,  or  sing  “Blessed  Assurance”  more  often  than  my 
favorite,  “God  Be  in  My  Head.  ” 

But  chapter  14  excuses  come  even  closer  to  me.  I find  it 
tough  to  get  free  of  the  real  estate  my  wife  and  I have 
decorated  with  gladioli,  dogwood,  and  evergreens.  I have 
gritted  my  teeth  when  my  car  (the  twentieth-century  ox)  was 
returned  with  a badly  cut  tire.  Must  I let  him  drive  it  again?  I 
resist  even  thinking  of  letting  go  my  wife  and  family — who 
will  care  for  them  the  way  I do? 

I agonize  most,  however,  to  obey  Jesus’  instruction  in 
chapter  17  to  rebuke  and  forgive  my  sinning  brother.  Espe- 
cially to  forgive — to  act  as  though  he  is  a perfectly  compati- 
ble committee  partner!  Each  time  he  contradicts,  slanders,  or 
ignores  me,  I understand  the  apostles’  plea,  “Increase  our 
faith.”  Not  only  am  I scared  to  talk  to  my  brother  about  his 
error — he  might  slap  back  with  mine! — but  I fear  he  will  aim 
more  accurately  at  my  now-exposed  wound.  How  can  I act  as 
though  he  never  talked  behind  my  back?  How  can  I expect  to 
share  openly  after  he  ignored  yesterday’s  hurt?  I grab  the  hot 
line,  “He’s  done  it  again.”  And  God  responds,  “Son,  I have 
no  record  of  his  having  done  it  before.  Have  you?” 

I see  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  friends  asleep.  He  prays  again, 
they  doze.  Three  times  He  struggles  alone.  Frightened,  they 
flee  the  traitor’s  horde.  Cursing,  the  leader  denies  Him. 

I will  walk  the  Jerusalem  road,  for  He  has  marked  the  trail 
with  blood  and  tears.  I’m  leaving  my  baggage  here  at  my 
cross.  I see  Jesus. 


Henry  Shank  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  Biblical  seminary  and  a free-lance 
writer  living  in  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
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Argentine  conference  notes 
growth  and  unity 


church  news 


Conference  1978  for  the  Argentina  Men- 
nonite  Church  turned  out  to  be  a victory  in 
the  Spirit,  said  missionary  Frank  Byler.  The 
assembly  was  able  to  “worship  without  ten- 
sion within  the  accepted  and  general  forms 
of  the  charismatic  movement,”  he  said. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
reported  that  it  was  not  always  so.  “When 
one  realizes  that  four  years  ago  some  said  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  on  together  be- 
cause of  the  tension  between  charismatics 
and  noncharismatics,  and  then  sees  the 
unity  and  almost  lack  of  tension  this  year, 
one  must  admit  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
moving  among  us,”  he  wrote.  At  the  con- 
ference held  five  years  ago,  the  communion 
service  was  suspended  because  of  tensions; 
but  this  year  “one  must  say  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  moving,”  Byler  reiterated.  The 
conference  was  held  the  second  week  in 
January  at  the  Choele  Choel  congregation 
in  the  southern  Rio  Negro  Province. 

Worship  and  praise  broke  forth  in  depth 
as  two  pastors,  Lucio  Casas  and  Nini  Cava- 
dore,  led  the  services.  “The  lines  drawn  and 
felt  have  practically  faded  out  so  that  the 
‘renewed’  and  the  ‘revived’  find  themselves 
at  peace  and  unity,  ” Byler  said. 

In  1977,  125  persons  were  baptized  for  a 
conference  membership  of  1,230  in  29  con- 
gregations. “There  seems  to  be  a general 
feeling  that  we  are  living  in  a time  of  harvest 
in  Argentina,  ” Byler  said. 

Visiting  seminary  teacher,  John  Koppen- 
haver,  brought  the  conference  messages  on 
the  theme  “Unidos  para  Bendicion” 
(United  for  Blessing)  from  John  17:21. 
Through  “Koppe’s”  messages  “we  all  saw 
ourselves  in  the  Spirit’s  mirror  and  realized 
how  much  a part  of  the  problem  each  one  of 
us  is  with  our  overestimation  of  ourselves 
and  our  underestimation  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters,’  Byler  said.  He  reported  that  four 
persons  were  baptized  during  the  confer- 
ence “when  they  came  forward  making 
their  decisions  and  their  peace  with  God.  ” 

More  than  80  persons,  including  pastors 
and  delegates,  attended  the  conference.  “I 
had  my  fears  for  attendance,  ” Byler  said, 
because  of  the  distance  from  the  majority  of 
congregational  centers  and  the  recent  33 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. The  matter  was  no  problem  for  those 
who  got  their  way  paid,  he  said,  “but  who 


else  would  go?  ” The  turnout  he  simply 
termed,  “Tremendous!”  He  credited  the  at- 
mosphere of  hospitality  and  spiritual  life 
given  by  the  host  congregation  in  large 
measure  contributing  to  conference  expe- 
rience. 

Byler  is  giving  attention  to  leadership 
training  in  the  congregations.  “There  is 
good  interest  in  a number  of  congregations 
for  selecting  a group  of  more  mature 
members,  including  some  young  people 
who  will  study  the  course  that  we  are  offer- 
ing,” he  said. 

Based  on  Matthew,  the  extension  course  is 
amplified  to  teach  how  to  study  and  in- 
terpret the  Bible,  how  to  pray  in  private  and 
public,  how  to  prepare  and  conduct  worship 
services,  how  to  lead  house  groups  in  wor- 
ship and  Bible  study,  how  to  lead  a person  to 
an  experience  of  salvation  in  Christ,  how  to 
plant  a new  church  in  a neighboring  section 
of  town,  and  how  to  prepare  a message 
based  on  the  Bible.  Twelve  pastors  or  con- 
gregations have  expressed  interest  in  begin- 
ning this  course,  Byler  said,  with  a potential 
of  70  students. 

Intercongregational 
visit  stimulating 

First  Mennonite  Church  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  some  members  of  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  know 
more  about  each  other  now. 

Thirty  members  of  the  Open  Circle  Small 
congregation,  a unit  within  the  Prairie 
Street  congregation,  visited  First  congrega- 
tion during  a Feb.  11  and  12  retreat  on 
wheels.  Roy  Umble,  drama  teacher  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  was  resource  person, 
leading  the  group  in  reflections  on  faith  as 
they  traveled  by  bus. 

Members  at  First  Church  hosted  members 
of  the  visiting  group  in  their  homes  over- 
night and  prepared  a fellowship  noon  meal 
on  Sunday.  For  the  worship  hour,  four 
members  of  Open  Circle  spoke  of  their 
experiences  in  making  faith  practical.  Phy- 
sician George  Mark  said  the  patient-doc- 
tor relationship  provides  opportunities  for 
pointing  to  Christian  source  of  help,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  grave  illness  and  death. 
Christian  Living  magazine  (of  Mennonite 


Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.)  he  said, 
enjoys  a popular  readership  in  his  waiting 
room,  partly  because  “it’s  not  available  on 
the  news  stands,  but  also  because  it’s  a good 
magazine.  ’ 

Teacher  Marcia  Parker  said  helping 
schoolchildren  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
opens  doors  for  sharing  Christ’s  love  and 
modeling  Christian  principles.  Maynard 
Weaver,  teacher  and  member  of  the  state 
teachers’  negotiating  team,  said  credible 
Christians  can’t  make  statements  one  day 
and  contradict  them  with  their  actions  the 
next  day.  He  struggles  with  what  it  means  to 
be  a peacemaker  as  well  as  an  effective 
teacher.  Marty  Bender  spoke  of  the  sustain- 
ing of  God’s  love  in  an  “almost  typical  day” 
in  directing  a day-care  center. 

Dorothy  Kratz,  Boyd  Nelson,  and  Millie 
Hostetter,  the  Open  Circle  leadership  team, 
made  arrangements  for  the  retreat.  The 
event  included  visits  to  historic  homes  in  the 
state  capital;  the  Indianapolis  Museum  of 
Art;  and  the  play,  Martin  Luther,  by  John 
Osborne. 

For  the  study  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
all  the  adults  gathered  for  a question/ 
answer  time  with  the  visitors,  among  whom 
were  representatives  of  several  church  agen- 
cies. The  hour  ran  out  before  the  questions 
did,  although  informal  discussion  followed 
through  the  meal. 

Pastor  Richard  Yoder  said  of  the  expe- 
rience, “It’s  been  stimulating,  hearing  how 
other  people  are  working  at  their  experience 
of  church.  At  first  we  thought,  ‘What  will 
we  do?’  What  we  did  was  to  simply  add 
some  chairs.  We  learned  that  our  problems 
are  not  unlike  the  problems  you  are  facing; 
for  instance,  the  urbanization  issues  we  face 
are  similar.  It  was  a good  exchange.  ” 

First  Mennonite  Church,  with  a member- 
ship of  95,  sponsors  a VS  unit  in  conjunction 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
projects  in  neighborhood  clubs,  tutoring, 
and  a fresh-air  program,  in  addition  to 
service  through  a variety  of  community 
agencies. 

Thirty-one  receive 
baptism,  Chaco 

There  wasn’t  a dry  soul  in  the  crowd.  God 
baptized  everybody.  A newly  baptized 
Mataco  Indian,  of  the  Argentine  Chaco, 
insisted  that  the  Toba  leaders  go  with  him  to 
form  a new  congregation  among  his  people. 

Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter  tell  the 
story — it  took  place  on  Jan.  8 — of  an 
“unusual  baptism,  but  one  totally  in 
character  with  the  Indian  Christians  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  look  up  to.  ’ The 
Buckwalters  write  from  their  Bible  transla- 
tions, itinerant-counseling  post  in  Saenz 
Pena,  Chaco,  Argentina.  They  have  been 
workers  among  Toba  Indians  for  27  years. 
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Although  the  blizzard  of  ’78  slowed  progress 
somewhat  on  the  John  S.  Umble  Center  at 
Goshen  College,  construction  will  be  com- 
pleted by  summer.  According  to  project 
representative  Harold  Brooks,  however, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  thrust  stage 
must  be  installed,  and  more  steelwork  still 
needs  to  be  done.  Some  walks  and  an  out- 
door stage  must  wait  until  warmer  weather 


Of  their  recent  experiences  they  relate: 
By  8:30  the  congregation  had  already 
gathered  and  persons  were  well  on  the  way 
to  the  water  reservoir,  about  one  kilometer 
from  the  church.  As  is  the  custom,  the  youth 
who  lead  the  music  were  singing  heartily, 
accompanying  themselves  with  guitars  and 
drums  as  they  marched  in  procession  to  the 
baptism  site. 

Rain  threatened.  Dark  clouds  were  rolling 
in  rapidly  from  the  north;  the  clouds  were 
accompanied  by  thunder.  The  old  Indians 
always  say,  “The  north  rain  doesn’t  threaten 
in  vain.  ” By  that  they  mean  that  it  will  most 
certainly  rain  when  a storm  comes  from  the 
north. 

The  leader  lost  no  time  with  trivialities, 
but  got  right  to  the  point  of  the  gathering. 
He  indicated  that  17  men  and  14  women 
were  going  to  be  baptized  in  the  reservoir. 
He  said  it  looked  as  though  God  was  going 
to  baptize  the  rest  of  us,  too,  as  He  did  the 
children  of  Israel  who  followed  Moses 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the  desert. 
Just  as  the  last  few  candidates  were  getting 
submerged,  the  heavens  loosed  their  con- 
tents on  our  heads.  There  wasn’t  a dry  soul 
in  the  crowd;  all  of  us  were  soon  streaming, 
sopping  wet. 

Do  you  suppose  the  music  stopped?  No. 
Seemingly  nothing  can  stop  these  believers 
when  they  know  they  are  doing  the  Lord’s 
work.  Who  knows  how  many  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, hymnbooks,  and  guitars  were  dam- 
aged in  that  drenching  downpour.  Yet  our 
friends  have  their  logic.  As  one  Toba  said 
later  in  church  as  he  held  up  an  obviously 
deteriorated  guitar,  “What’s  the  value  of 
this  guitar  in  comparison  with  a human 
soul?  Soon  there  will  be  cotton  harvest,  and 


for  completion.  The  wooden  floors  must  be 
chosen,  and  carpeting,  seating,  and  the  spe- 
cial stage  lighting  must  be  installed.  The 
$1.3  million  Umble  Center  is  named  in 
memory  of  John  Sylvanus  Umble,  professor 
of  speech  and  English  at  Goshen  College, 
1925-51.  The  two-story,  450-seat  Center  is 
designed  for  drama,  music,  communication, 
worship,  and  assembly. 


a new  guitar  can  be  bought.  ” 

A Mataco  Indian  was  baptized,  too.  He 
insisted  that  the  Toba  leaders  go  with  him 
about  100  kilometers  to  the  very  northwest 
point  of  Chaco  province  to  help  him  form  a 
congregation  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  among  his  Mataco  friends.  So  a 
whole  new  ethnic  branch  is  much  further 
along  in  being  added  to  the  Indian  church 
than  we  had  imagined  a mere  two  weeks  ago. 

Australia  Church  Emerging 

In  January  1976  Arnold  Cressman  and  Jan 
Gleysteen  visited  the  Mennonites  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  They  left  a slide 
presentation  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers  ’ with 
Foppe  Brouwer,  editor  of  De  Mennist,  a bi- 
lingual paper  for  the  Mennonite  settlers. 
Foppe  reports  that  during  the  past  two  years 
these  slides  have  been  used,  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  nearly  every  Baptist  church  in 
northern  New  South  Wales.  Presently  the 
slides  are  being  used  in  Western  Australia 
by  Ian  and  Ann  Duckham,  ordained  pastor 
at  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  28, 
1977,  to  our  emerging  Mennonite  fellowship 
in  Australia. 

On  May  22,  Don  Jacobs  and  Lewis  Strite 
of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation  plan  to  arrive  in  Sydney  to 
confer  with  Foppe  Brouwer  on  ways  in 
which  they  can  assist  in  furthering  the  Men- 
nonite witness  in  Australasia. 

Foppe  and  Aaltje  Brouwer,  and  their 
youngest  daughter,  Anne,  plan  to  attend 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Wichita, 
and  following  the  conference  hope  to  visit 
Mennonite  congregations  in  North  America 
and  in  Europe  on  their  way  home. 


Lancaster  historical  services 
to  be  expanded 

Planning  for  increased  services  in  1978  to 
the  church  and  to  the  public,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  Historical  Society  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  6 began  Monday 
evening  hours  from  5:00  to  9:00.  Its  regular 
hours,  8:30  to  5:00  daily  except  Sunday,  will 
continue. 

In  addition  to  staff  persons  on  duty  in  the 
library,  volunteers  help  provide  this  evening 
service.  After  considering  the  need  for  such 
service,  the  Board  has  approved  this  step  to 
serve  more  effectively  the  adult  education 
students,  local  church-related  and  secular 
school  students,  and  other  researchers  who 
desire  to  use  the  library  facilities.  The  addi- 
tion of  new  staff  positions,  including  a full- 
time librarian,  in  the  recent  past  has  made 
this  move  possible. 

According  to  Lois  Ann  Zook,  librarian,  the 
holdings  now  include  nearly  1,000  volumes 
on  family  history,  approximately  15,000 
volumes  on  history  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  about  40,000  volumes  of  the- 
ology. The  library  specializes  in  Mennonite, 
Amish,  and  related  materials  but  also  in- 
cludes other  southeastern  Pennsylvania  de- 
nominations and  sects.  Many  items  come  to 
the  library  through  donations. 

Oregon  State  Fair 
witness  planned 

The  proposed  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee witness  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  will  be 
an  inter- Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
joint  effort.  The  fair,  to  be  held  10  days  in 
August  and  September  in  Salem,  Ore.,  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  500,000  visitors.  It  will 
provide  a unique  opportunity  to  witness  for 
Christ. 

Representatives  of  the  various  church 
branches  form  the  planning  committee. 
Work  is  divided  into  four  areas:  content, 
personnel,  finances,  and  display.  The  esti- 
mated budget  of  $1,000  is  to  be  contributed 
by  churches  and  interested  individuals.  In 
order  to  have  someone  always  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  chat  with  visitors, 
approximately  500  person-hours  will  be 
needed  to  staff  the  booth.  Churches  are  be- 
ing contacted  for  volunteers. 

Self-help  articles  and  the  More-with-Less 
Cookbook  will  be  on  display  and  for  sale. 
Audiovisuals  and  Christian  literature  will 
tell  something  of  the  involvement  of  the 
Oregon  churches  in  MCC  work  around  the 
world.  A directory  of  all  participating 
churches  will  be  made  available.  In  this  way 
interested  persons  can  locate  area  Men- 
nonite or  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  faith  and 
work  of  MCC  and  the  local  churches. — John 
Willems 
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Theology  of  Land  Use  Conference 


A Theology  of  Land  Use  Conference  was 
held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Feb.  10-12,  1978.  Sixty  people  par- 
ticipated. The  conference  was  an  attempt  to 
generate  dialogue  among  Mennonite  farm- 
ers, realtors,  business  people,  and  theolo- 
gians on  land  use  issues  as  they  relate  to 
theology,  economics,  lifestyle,  and  ethics. 

The  conference  was  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  it  means  to  be  God’s  stewards  of 
the  land.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  study 
themes  such  as  theology  and  land  use,  com- 
mercial and  urban  vs.  agricultural  use  of  the 
land,  land-use  planning  and  zoning,  and  our 
agricultural  heritage.  Resource  people  in- 
cluded Alvin  J.  Beachy,  Orland  Gingrich, 
Paul  M.  Lederach,  Willis  Miller,  Earl  New- 
comer, Jim  Metzler,  and  Jon  Jantzen. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  conference 
was  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  be 


resources  to  teach  other  in  sharing  their 
concerns  regarding  land  use.  Though  all 
participants  had  a special  interest  in  land 
use,  those  interests  as  well  as  opinions,  con- 
victions, and  motivations  varied  drastically; 
for  example,  between  theologians  and  some 
farmers  wanting  to  keep  prime  farm  land  ex- 
clusively for  agriculture,  and  realtors  and 
other  farmers  wanting  to  subdivide  fertile 
farms  into  small  residential  lots.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  interest,  communication,  and 
learning  between  those  of  opposite  persua- 
sions, as  well  as  between  those  of  the  same 
mind. 

The  conference  was  unique  in  that  it  was 
the  first  time  that  Mennonite  realtors, 
farmers,  and  theologians  have  gathered  in  a 
structured  setting  to  study  land  stewardship. 
The  conference  produced  a written  state- 
ment of  findings  of  what  we  believe  about 


land  use.  The  conference  was  cosponsored 
by  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Seminaries  look  at 
role  of  women 

The  role  of  women  at  seminary,  the  status  of 
the  MA  in  Christian  education  program, 
and  an  update  on  faculty  policies  were 
among  the  major  agenda  items  at  the  joint 
Board  meeting  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  held  Feb.  10  and  11  at 
Newton,  Kan. 

In  May  1977  the  seminaries’  Task  Force 
on  Women  presented  a series  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  administrative  commit- 
tee. These  called  for  giving  greater  visibility 
and  encouragement  to  women  studying  for 
or  engaged  in  church  leadership  positions. 

The  Board  noted  that  some  steps  had 
been  taken,  including  increased  publicity 
through  the  AMBS  Bulletin,  the  employ- 
ment of  Anne  Rupp  (copastor  of  the 
Pleasant  Oaks  Mennonite  Church,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. ) as  a spiritual  counselor  for 
seminary  women,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
course  on  the  Christian  family,  which  would 
focus  particularly  on  family  structures  in  the 
AMBS  community. 

Further  discussion  was  generated  on 
whether  AMBS  has  the  responsibility  to 
assume  an  advocacy  role  on  behalf  of 
women  ministers  in  the  church.  If  so,  what 
forms  should  this  take?  How  should  support 
be  given  to  women  alumni  as  they  face 
resistance  in  entering  the  pastoral  ministry? 
Should  financial  as  well  as  spiritual  en- 
couragement be  given  to  women  pursuing 
graduate  studies  toward  a degree?  The 
Board  committee  itself  to  continued  dia- 
logue on  these  questions,  as  well  as  on  the 
task  force  recommendation  supporting  the 
appointment  of  a woman  as  full-time  faculty 
rnember. 

In  formal  action,  the  Board  voted  to  drop 
the  two-year  MA  in  Christian  education 
program  in  favor  of  a Christian  education 
track  within  the  three-year  MDiv  program, 
effective  July  1,  1979.  This  was  seen  as  a 
move  to  strengthen  the  professional  focus 
within  the  MDiv  program  along  the  four 
vocational  tracks  of  pastoral  ministry,  Chris- 
tian education,  pastoral  counseling  and 
overseas  missions. 

There  was  further  discussion  on  the  status 
of  MA  programs.  One  member  questioned 
the  legitimacy  of  offering  “nonprofessional” 
programs  in  biblical  studies  and  church  his- 
tory. Another  felt  that  potential  students, 
unsure  of  vocational  goals,  were  often  at- 
tracted by  a two-year  program.  Ross  Bender, 
AMBS  dean,  indicated  that  further  study  of 
the  implications  of  such  programs — accred- 
itations, language,  and  thesis  require- 
ments— will  continue. 


What  we  believe  about  land  use 


A report  on  the  Theology  of  Land  Use 
Conference  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center 

February  10-12,  1978 

A Christian  theology  of  land  use  be- 
gins with  the  affirmations  that  God  is 
Creator  of  man  and  of  His  world,  and 
that  God  is  the  Sustainer  of  His  creation. 

God  is  the  only  absolute  and  perma- 
nent Landowner.  We  are  temporary 
stewards.  The  stewardship  of  land  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  making  Jesus 
Lord  of  life.  This  provides  the  theological 
imperative  for  taking  good  care  of  land, 
whether  we  own  it  or  not.  Many  of  us 
prefer  living  on  the  land.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  hold  title  to  land.  The 
Christian  community,  however,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  ownership  nor  on  the 
non-ownership  of  land. 

Christian  stewardship  assumes  love 
and  respect  for  land  as  one  of  God’s  gifts. 
Christians,  as  stewards,  take  good  care  of 
land.  The  best  methods  of  soil  conserva- 
tion will  be  used.  Care  will  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  nonrenewable  resources 
such  as  fossil  fuels  and  fertile  soils. 

Christian  stewardship  of  land  means 
working  toward  land  preservation.  For 
some  this  may  be  done  through  partici- 
pation in  a planning  commission  or  a 
zoning  board.  For  others  it  may  mean 
preserving  a farm  in  a high-priced  land 
area.  Or  it  may  mean  selling  land  for  in- 
dustry to  provide  employment  for  peo- 
ple, or  for  subdivision  and  development 
to  provide  homes  for  many.  Another 
possibility  is  the  tax-free  exchange  of 
land  for  cheaper  farmland  that  can  be 
improved. 

The  Christian  stewardship  of  land 


means  that  we  are  responsible  to  help 
make  the  earth’s  resources  available  to  all 
mankind.  This  includes  the  poor  of 
North  America,  Third  World  neighbors, 
and  future  generations. 

We  recognize  that  our  impact  in 
changing  structures  of  world  economics 
and  trade  is  small.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
we  recognize  our  Christian  responsibility 
to  witness,  calling  institutions  and  gov- 
ernments to  meet  human  needs. 

As  Christians  we  must  be  concerned 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  we 
should  lend  caring  support  to  each  other 
when  momentous  decisions  concerning 
land  use  must  be  made.  We  should  be 
concerned  about  those  among  us  who 
want  to  farm,  but  have  not  inherited 
property.  Can  the  brotherhood  provide 
an  inheritance  for  them?  We  must  ex- 
amine carefully  our  values  when  making 
decisions  about  the  future  use  of  land. 
How  important  to  us  are  our  roots  and 
our  community?  How  strong  is  our  emo- 
tional attachment  to  land?  Christians 
should  not  be  bound  to  land,  but  as  pil- 
grims they  should  be  ready  to  follow 
Jesus  Christ  wherever  He  leads. 

The  brotherhood  must  be  willing  to 
participate  in  the  covenant  of  “Shalom,” 
which  means  wholeness  in  living.  Men- 
nonites  have  been  able  to  give  up  the 
sword,  but  they  have  been  slow  to  hear 
the  call  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  ruler, 
“Go  sell  . . . and  follow  me.  ” We  must 
move  from  personal  individualism  to  the 
Shalom  community  that  is  both  local 
and  global,  where  decision-making  is 
enhanced  by  group  interaction  and 
shared  commitments.  And  from  this 
community  flows  freely  the  invitation  of 
the  gospel. 
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“]■  C.  Light  Company,”  a 12-member 
gospel  team  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, will  give  programs  in  congregations  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland  during 
March  and  early  April.  The  EMC  students 
will  lead  worship  experiences  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  Christian  music.  The 
itinerary  follows:  Mar.  10,  7:30  p.m.. 

Meadow  Mt.  Mennonite  Church,  Swanton, 
Md.;  Mar.  11,  7:30  p.m.,  Stoner  Heights 
Mennonite,  Louisville,  Ohio;  Mar.  12,  9:30 


War  taxes  a key  issue 
at  GC  meetings 

If  debate  among  members  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  is  the  litmus  test  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a discerning  church,  then  the 
denomination  is  pointed  toward  an  exciting 
future.  The  two  issues,  war  taxes  and  fund- 
raising, were  the  preeminent  concerns  dur- 
ing meetings  in  Newton,  Kan.,  Feb.  10-14. 

Although  thorough  reports  were  heard  by 
the  16-member  board  on  all  aspects  of 
programming — overseas  mission,  education, 
home  ministries — and  dozens  of  decisions 
were  made,  the  two  keynote  issues  were  civil 
disobedience  and  how  to  communicate  the 
need  for  increased  giving. 

During  the  first  session  on  Friday,  Board 
members  locked  onto  the  planning  for  the 
midtriennium  conference  on  war  taxes  and 
civil  responsibility.  Uneasiness  about  the 
process  erupted  quickly.  The  structure  of 
the  June  1-4  invitational  consultation  on  the 
issue  was  strongly  faulted,  as  was  the  con- 
ference itself. 

Board  member  Ken  Bauman,  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  Berne,  Ind.,  gal- 
vanized his  colleagues  with  his  allegations. 
“The  consultation  is  not  structured  for  dia- 
logue— it  is  monologue.  The  way  it  has  been 
set  up  upsets  me  deeply.”  Later  he  declared 
that  the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries 
should  not  serve  as  the  launching  pad  for 
the  study  and  the  planning  leading  to  the 


a.m.,  Smithville  (Ohio)  Mennonite;  and 
Mar.  12,  7:30  p.m.,  Blough  Mennonite, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.  Also  Mar.  30,  7:30  p.m.. 
East  Swamp  Mennonite  Quakertown,  Pa.; 
Mar.  31,  7:00  p.m..  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite;  Apr.  1,  2:30  p.m.,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  Mennonite;  Apr.  1,  7:30  p.m..  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite;  Apr.  2,  9:30  a.m., 
Hebron  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hagers- 
town, Md.;  and  Apr.  2,  11:00  a.m..  North 
Side  Mennonite,  Hagerstown. 


conference  in  1979.  “Why  ask  CHM?  The 
image  of  CHM  is  stacked.  It  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  General  Board.  ” 

His  assessment  was  the  beginning  of  a 
fruitful  debate  which  occupied  several  more 
sessions  of  the  General  Board,  one  session  of 
CHM,  hallway  discussions,  and  coffee  con- 
fabs. 

The  debate  crystallized  about  several  key 
questions.  What  is  wrong  with  the  study 
process  initiated  by  the  obedience-civil  dis- 
obedience committee  of  CHM?  Is  the  issue 
of  war  taxes  so  divisive  that  a schism  in  the 
General  Conference  is  inevitable?  Is  the 
February  1979  delegate  conference  viable? 

By  Feb.  14,  perhaps  symbolically,  the 
hard-hitting  process  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge had  evolved  into  understanding  and 
affirmation  of  the  original  plans.  On  paper 
little  had  changed,  but  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  spoke  for  the  “unheard” — the  “con- 
servatives,” the  “common  person,”  and  the 
Canadians — there  was  a restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  process.  Tenseness  was  dissi- 
pated. 

The  June  consultation  will  meet  at  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
About  25  persons  are  invited.  These  include 
theologians  and  biblical  scholars,  attorneys, 
administrative  staff  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, several  MCC  staff,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  consultation  are  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a study  guide  on  civil  disobedience. 


New  Call  Task  Force 
paper  published 

The  third  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Task 
Force  working  paper,  “Building  the  Institu- 
tions of  Peace,  has  now  been  published,  for 
the  consideration  of  Spring  Regional  New 
Call  Conferences  and  in  preparation  for  the 
National  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  Oct. 
5-8,  1978. 

“It  is  time,”  the  paper  states,  "to  build 
the  institutions  of  peace.”  To  engage  in  this 
task,  the  paper  suggests  a variety  of  pro- 
posals to  help  the  Historic  Peace  Churches 
to  “move  into  effective  peacemaking  to- 
day.” 

It  further  suggests  that  dismantling  the 
institutions  of  war  while  removing  the  cause 
of  war  in  human  need  and  injustice  should 
be  the  overriding  concerns  of  peacemakers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  paper  focuses  on  three  areas — dis- 
armament, hunger,  and  human  rights  “to 
help  members  of  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches  and  others  find  their  most  appro- 
priate means  to  answer  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking.” 

In  each  of  the  three  areas,  suggestions  are 
made  both  for  individual  actions  and  group 
or  community  actions. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  set  up  an 
information-sharing  project  called  a volun- 
teer information  service,  to  be  staffed  by 
returning  volunteers  from  our  service 
bodies,  missionaries,  scholars,  and  persons 
from  the  Third  World  who  have  experience 
with  human  rights  violation.  These  persons 
would  help  to  inform  our  churches,  meet- 
ings, schools,  and  seminaries  about  the  root 
causes  of  war  from  their  own  experience  and 
share  in  the  search  for  ways  in  which  people 
of  peace  can  work  to  eliminate  injustice  and 
war. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a selected  list  of 
peace-oriented  organizations. 

Task  Force  members  are  Brethren,  Robert 
Johansen  and  Ruby  Rhoades;  Friends,  Bar- 
rett Hollister  and  Franklin  Wallin;  and 
Mennonites,  Douglas  Hostetter  and  William 
Keeney.  The  paper  was  compiled  by  the 
task  force  convenor,  Franklin  Wallin. 

"The  Oaks"  symbolic 
of  camp  purposes 

Members  and  friends  of  Lakewood  Men- 
nonite Camp  near  Tampa,  Fla.,  gathered  on 
Feb.  4 for  the  annual  banquet  and  the 
dedication  of  “The  Oaks,”  a 16-bunk  cabin 
erected  by  voluntary  labor  and  financed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Verna 
Eicher  Grieser,  wife  of  Earl  Grieser,  of  Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 

“The  Oaks”  will  meet  diversified  needs  of 
the  camp.  It  will  serve  as  an  infirmary,  a 
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staff  meeting  place,  and  a cabin  for  the 
elderly  who  desire  more  comfort  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  more  primitive  cabins  located 
elsewhere  in  the  camp. 

Olen  Eicher,  Sarasota,  a brother  of  the 
deceased,  accepted  the  appreciation  of  the 
Board  and  spoke  of  Mrs.  Grieser’s  desire  to 
promote  the  ongoing  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Two  thirds  of  her  estate  went  to  various 
charities,  with  half  designated  for  Men- 
nonite-sponsored  projects. 

At  the  banquet  immediately  following  the 
dedication,  administrator  Jess  Kauffman 
reiterated  his  conviction  that  Christian 
camping  is  a real  ministry.  From  its  begin- 
nings in  1928,  Jess  stated,  Christian  camp- 
ing has  grown  into  a multi-million-dollar 
business.  He  expressed  his  hopes  that  he 
would  do  his  part  as  well  as  those  who 
formed  Lakewood’s  beginnings  with 
“blood,  sweat,  and  machetes.” 

He  spoke  of  seeing  beautiful  things  hap- 
pening each  week,  and  of  his  dreams  for  the 
camp.  A former  administrator  of  Rocky 
Mount  Mennonite  Camp  and  Camp  Fried- 
enwald,  Kauffman  said:  “We  believe  Lake- 
wood  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  ever 
happened  in  the  Southeast  Convention. 
Let’s  give  it  to  God.” — Audrey  Metz  Frey 

Indonesians  more  active 
in  planning 
service  programs 

With  the  beginning  of  1978,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  programs  in  Indonesia 
have  taken  a new  direction  as  Indonesian 
Mennonites  assume  more  responsibility  in 
the  field. 

For  some  time  MCC  field  workers  and 
home  office  administrators,  along  with  In- 
donesian leaders,  have  reviewed  old  pat- 
terns and  struggled  with  new  ways  of  sup- 
porting and  administering  the  work  in  Indo- 
nesia. After  a visit  in  October  1977,  Vern 
Preheim,  MCC  Asia  secretary,  and  Edgar 
Stoesz,  secretary  of  overseas  services,  recom- 
mended discontinuing  the  position  of  MCC 
representative  in  Indonesia.  This  change 
was  approved  at  the  January  annual  meet- 
ing in  Ontario. 

In  shifting  the  administrative  responsi- 
bilities, local  Indonesian  churches  and 
agencies  will  relate  directly  to  the  Akron  of- 
fice. This  shift  will  not  automatically  insure 
a better  balance  of  representation;  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  merely  shift- 
ing the  function  of  resident  representative 
to  the  home  office.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
churches  there  will  take  a more  active  role  in 
setting  priorities  and  planning  program, 
thus  encouraging  a more  mature  fraternal 
relationship  rather  than  one  of  domination/ 
dependence. 

Lawrence  Yoder,  teacher  at  the  Men- 
nonite seminary  at  Pati  (Java)  and  MCC 


representative  in  Indonesia  since  1973,  en- 
couraged this  change.  He  explains  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Indonesian  churches  to 
think  of  the  country  representative  as  a co- 
worker; to  them  he  seems  to  be  a center  of 
foreign  power  to  be  feared  and/or  manipu- 
lated. Yoder  suggests  that  churches  receiv- 
ing help,  as  well  as  those  supplying  re- 
sources, need  to  mutually  agree  on  the 
use  of  those  resources.  The  Indonesian 
churches,  he  believes,  must  be  more  actively 
involved  in  planning  and  implementing 
service  programs,  and  not  merely  act  as  a 
channel  for  the  ministries  of  foreign  agen- 
cies. 

Choke  Books 
reports  changes 

One  conference  recently  subdivided  its 
bookrack  program  to  facilitate  growth,  and 
another  dropped  its  program. 

Working  at  increasing  the  distribution  of 
paperback  books  in  its  area  is  Choice  Books 
of  Alabama  and  Northwest  Florida.  The 
new  effort  developed  out  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference  program.  Paul  L.  Dagen,  bishop 
of  the  Alabama-Northwest  Florida  District, 
supervises  the  new  program  from  his  base  in 
Atmore,  Ala. 

On  a second  front,  Allegheny  Conference 
phased  out  its  bookrack  program  when  no 
one  was  found  to  succeed  Harry  Shetler, 
who  retired  recently  as  supervisor.  Choice 
Books  of  Northern  Virginia  (Beachy  Amish) 
earlier  had  taken  over  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence racks  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and 
Choice  Books  of  Northern  Virginia  now  is 
picking  up  responsibility  for  placing  and 
servicing  racks  in  the  area  from 
Morgantown,  W.V.,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in- 
cluding the  rack  at  the  Pittsburgh  airport. 

Paul  Yoder,  director  of  Choice  Books  for 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  says  persons  are 
needed  to  service  racks  from  Pittsburgh  east 
to  Altoona.  One  rack  has  already  been 
placed  in  a Riverside  Market  store,  a chain 
headquartered  in  DuBois,  and  a major 
potential  market  for  Choice  Books  in  the 
Pittsburgh  to  Altoona  area. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


Work  continues  in 
East  Africa  hot  spots 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board’s  associate  over- 
seas secretary  Hershey  Leaman  reports  that 
several  countries  in  Eastern  Africa  are 
experiencing  a time  of  transition  and  un- 
certainty. 

Leaman  visited  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
and  Swaziland  in  January  and  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Africa  Area  Commit- 
tee (EAAC)  in  Nairobi. 

In  a summary  statement  to  Eastern 
Board’s  executive  on  Feb.  I,  Leaman  said 
the  issue  in  Ethiopia  today  is  the  nature  of 
survival;  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  it  is  leader- 
ship training  and  nurture;  and  in  Sudan  and 
Swaziland,  peacemaking. 

He  spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  churches  in 
the  countries  he  visited.  In  Ethiopia,  where 
Christians  face  the  challenges  of  a Marxist 
revolution,  he  observed  that  the  Meserete 
Kristos  congregation  had  as  many  people 
outside  the  building  as  inside  for  Sunday 
morning  worship  services. 

Leaman  noted  that  in  Sudan  Christians 
are  faced  with  the  possible  revival  of  Islamic 
laws,  and  in  the  small  country  of  Swaziland 
they  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  show 
the  power  of  Christ’s  love  amid  the  racism 
which  prevails  in  South  Africa. 

Thousands  of  refugees  in  a number  of 
Eastern  African  countries  place  a severe 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  churches. 
Leaman  learned  that  there  are  approx- 
imately two  hundred  thousand  Ethiopian 
refugees  in  Sudan  alone.  In  addition, 
refugees  in  Kenya  from  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
and  Uganda  number  many  thousands. 
There  are  also  thousands  of  Rhodesian  and 
South  African  refugees  in  Mozambique  and 
Tanzania. 

Leaman  further  reported  that  missionary 
Bertha  Beachy,  now  resident  in  Kenya,  has 
received  a visa  to  visit  Somalia.  Beachy,  who 
had  previously  served  in  Somalia,  plans  to 
spend  most  of  February  in  that  country 
evaluating  the  status  of  the  believer  group 
and  giving  encouragement  and  counsel. 

In  commenting  on  Somalia,  Leaman 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


I know  from  experience  that 
at  this  point  in  the  instruction 
class,  some  people  begin  having 
second  thoughts.  So,  I've  prepared 
a series  of  questions  to  help 
resolve  this.  Is  your  desire  to  live 
a better  life  a call  from  God? 


I'm  not  sure. 


That's  a 
good  question 


Yes,  well  maybe. 


Uh,  secondly,  have 
you  truly  repented  of 
all  your  past  sins? 


Most  of  them. 


Define  sin, 


Culp 


Thirdly,  DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  SPEND  ETERNITY 
IN  HELLI? 


No. 


Now,  are  you  ready 
to  dedicate  your  life 
to  Christ? 


Oh,  no! 


Wa-a-a. 
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pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  Russia 
from  Somalia  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  will  be  greater  freedom  for  the  Chris- 
tian church;  it  could  mean  a revival  of  Is- 
lamic laws  and  values,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Africa  Area  Committee, 
which  Leaman  attended  in  Nairobi  Jan.  19 
and  20,  had  not  met  since  October  1976  be- 
cause of  travel  restrictions  and  political  ten- 
sions. The  group  felt  that  the  committee 
should  continue,  Leaman  reported,  because 
they  believe  the  vision  and  mission  of  the 
church  should  not  be  inhibited  by  political 
constraints,  powerful  as  they  may  seem  to 
be.  The  EAAC  is  planning  for  expansion  of 
witness  into  new  areas. 

Personnel,  funds  for  India 

Authorizing  expenditures  of  up  to  $500,000 
through  1978,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  designated  an  experienced  disaster 
couple  for  a three-year  term  in  cyclone-bat- 
tered India.  Shorter-term  personnel  and 
several  food-for-work  projects  will  also  be 
funded. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  MCC  sent 
$100,000  to  India  through  Village  Re- 
construction Organization  (VRO).  During 
the  emergency  phase  $40,000  was  spent. 
Some  funds  were  used  to  support  volunteer 
teams  from  the  Mennonite  Christian  Service 
Fellowship  of  India  (MCSFI)  for  survey  and 
cleanup.  Other  funds  went  for  purchase  of 
blankets,  medicines,  and  for  repairs  and 
other  emergency  needs.  MCC  provided  a 
jeep  and  motorcycle,  200  bags  of  milk 
powder,  four  drums  of  bandages  and  drugs 
to  VRO.  An  additional  300  bags  of  milk  and 
300  tons  of  wheat  are  being  shipped.  Besides 
sending  funds,  MCC  supplied  the  services 
of  disaster-coordinator  Paul  Kennel. 

The  remaining  $60,000  is  being  used  to 
fund  the  second  phase  of  the  program 
involving  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
in  the  villages. 

Asia  secretary  Vern  Preheim  and  J.  M. 
Klassen,  executive  secretary  of  MCC  (Can- 
ada), will  participate  in  a program  reevalua- 
tion and  planning  session  when  they  visit 
India  Feb.  27  to  Mar.  11. 

The  Asia  office  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  administrative  personnel  to 
Gunter  where  the  VRO  offices  are  located. 
Going  to  India  in  June  will  be  Fred  and 
Minh  Kauffman  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  Guatemala  earthquake  disaster  pro- 
gram. Fred  will  serve  as  project  coordinator 
between  MCC  and  VRO,  thus  releasing 
Kennel  to  resume  broader  assignments  in 
responding  to  needs  through  Southeast  Asia. 

To  date  an  estimated  30,000  to  80,000  are 
dead  and  2,000,000  people  are  reported 
homeless.  The  cyclones  caused  loss  of 
property  to  some  8,000,000  people.  MCC 
has  responded  principally  through  VRO  in 
Gunter  District  of  Andhra  Pradesh  State. 

Tentative  plans  for  aid  through  1981  are 


being  currently  worked  on  by  Paul  Kennel 
and  Bert  Lobe  the  MCC  representative  in 
India. 

Foundation  reports 
growth 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  more 
Mennonites  are  attempting  to  be  faithful 
stewards  of  their  accumulated  possessions, 
John  Rudy,  director  of  the  Mennonite  Foun- 
dation, said  in  reporting  continued  growth 
in  MF  programs  and  services  during  1977. 

Gift  assets  managed  by  the  Foundation 
for  eventual  distribution  totaled  $17.1 
million  at  the  end  of  1977.  This  was  up  from 
$13.2  million  a year  earlier,  an  increase  of  30 
percent. 

Contributions  took  interesting  forms  in 
1977,  Rudy  noted.  In  addition  to  cash, 
contributions  of  farmland,  rental  properties, 
building  lots  and  stocks  were  received. 

Approximately  $600,000  was  disbursed  by 
the  Foundation  during  1977  to  a large  va- 
riety of  church  causes  and  other  charitable 
organizations.  An  increased  number  of  new 
and  revised  wills,  which  included  church 
causes,  were  noted  last  year. 

The  Foundation  prepared  a growing 
number  of  estate  analyses  and  participated 
in  numerous  stewardship  and  estate-plan- 
ning conferences  and  seminars  during  the 
year. 

Rudy  said  that  while  the  Foundation  staff 
looks  back  with  thanksgiving  “we  also  look 
forward  with  hope  accepting,  under  God, 
the  new  opportunities  for  services  which  we 
anticipate  in  1978.” 


Festival  of  the  Arts, 
Kitchener 

The  fifth  consecutive  Mennonite  Festival 
of  the  Arts,  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  Rockway  Mennonite 
School  Association,  will  be  different. 
Activities,  demonstrations,  the  usual  gor- 
geous quilts,  needlework,  and  antiques.  The 
event  will  take  place  at  Fairview  Park  Mall 
at  Kitchener’s  east  end  on  Sunday,  April  30, 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

“A  Goodly  Heritage  ” (Ps.  16:6)  has  been 
selected  as  the  central  idea  around  which 
this  year’s  Festival  is  organized.  Glimpses  of 
Mennonite  history,  tradition,  and  creativity 
will  be  portrayed  through  stories,  music, 
and  other  arts. 

Featured  guests  will  be  John  L.  Ruth  and 
Aaron  Zook  from  Pennsylvania,  Peter  Goetz, 
Waterloo  County  artist  (with  a display  of 
Russian  paintings),  and  David  Hunsberger, 
St.  Jacobs,  Ontario,  photographer,  well 
known  for  his  work  of  Old  Order  Men- 
nonites and  Waterloo  County  landscapes. 

A puppet  play,  Leah,  Leah,  written  by 
Norma  I.  Rudy,  a graduate  of  Rockway 
Mennonite  School,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship  of  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Church.  The  play  portrays 
events  in  the  life  of  a young  Mennonite  girl 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  A spe- 
cial area,  probably  a replica  of  a log  cabin, 
will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  likes  stories 
of  bygone  days. 

Music  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
Festival.  Menno  Singers,  Rockway  Men- 
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nonite  School  choirs,  Inter-Mennonite 
Children’s  Choir,  and  several  smaller  en- 
sembles will  participate.  One  group  will  sing 
from  the  Harmonia  Saera,  an  early  Men- 
nonite  hymnbook.  An  old-fashioned  singing 
school  will  give  this  year’s  Festival  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  participate. 

Several  events  will  be  staged  si- 
multaneously in  different  areas.  Some  will 
be  repeated.  A modest  admission  will  be 
charged  and  there  will  be  no  sale  of  display 
items  but  light  refreshments  will  be  availa- 
ble.— Feme  Burkhardt 

Improvements  aim  of 
new  budget  of  EMC 

The  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Inc.,  met  in  quarterly  session  Feb.  17  and 
approved  a 6.6  percent  increase  in  college 
tuition,  room,  and  board  for  the  1978-79 
school  year. 

The  $249  increase  will  boost  the  cost  of 
three  terms  of  study  for  a dorm  student  to 
$3,996. 

The  Board  also  approved  a 10  percent  tui- 
tion increase  to  $990  a year  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  students. 

Lee  M.  Yoder,  EMC’s  vice-president  for 
administrative  affairs,  said  the  tuition  hike 


“primarily  reflects  a cost  of  living  increase.” 

Another  Board  action  will  give  faculty 
and  administrators  a 10  percent  increase  in 
the  salary  schedule  base  for  1978-79.  EMC’s 
budget  is  being  built  on  a projected  full- 
time equivalent  (PTE)  of  1,024  students. 

The  Board  also  identified  college  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  need  of  above-budget 
funding.  These  include  funds  to  strengthen 
EMC’s  Interdisciplinary  Studies  (IDS)  pro- 
gram, facilities  upkeep,  furniture  replace- 
ment in  the  dormitories,  and  other  student 
life  items.  Monies  beyond  the  operating 
budget  will  be  allocated  for  these  approved 
needs  on  a pereentage  basis  “if  any  funds 
remain  after  this  year’s  college  and  seminary 
budget  is  met  by  June  30,”  the  trustees 
ruled. 

Yoder  noted  that  the  trustee  actions  “are 
in  keeping  with  an  objective  for  the  next 
several  years  to  give  top  priority  to  faculty/ 
staff  salaries,  program  development,  and 
campus  maintenance  and  landscaping  im- 
provement.” 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
told  the  trustees  that  preliminary  work  has 
begun  on  a self-study  project  that  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  the  school’s  reaccreditation 
from  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  in  1980. 
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Some  600  high 
school  students  from 
across  Eastern  U.S.  are 
expected  to  attend  the 
Fifth  Annual  Interde- 
nominational Youth 
Convention  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Apr.  14-16. 

Theme  for  the  gather- 
ing is  “Eoundation 
for  Relation.  ” Hubert 
L.  Brown,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Student  Services, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  base  his  talks  on  1 Cor. 
3:11,  “For  no  other  foundation  can  anyone 
lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  ” Small-group  diseussions  will  follow 
the  speaker’s  input.  Other  activities  will  in- 
clude recreation,  special  music,  workshops, 
and  coffeehouse  meetings.  Correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  Youth  Convention, 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Willard  H.  Smith,  of  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been  asked  by  the  Illinois 
Mennonite  Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety to  write  a history  of  the  Mennonites  in 
Illinois,  including  all  the  groups.  Smith  is 
looking  for  diaries,  memoirs,  letters,  articles, 
congregational  histories,  biographies  of  Il- 
linois leaders,  programs  of  conferences  and 
other  meetings,  properly  identified  clip- 


pings, and  any  other  helpful  information, 
beginning  “from  the  origins  of  the  first  mi- 
grations of  Mennonites  and  Amish  into  the 
state  ” and  running  to  the  present.  “So  if  you 
have,  or  know  of  material  which  throws  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Illinois  Mennonites 
(and  the  interpretation  of  that  history) 
please  write,”  he  says.  “We  can  then  ar- 
range for  its  possible  use.  But  be  sure  to 
write  me  before  sending  it.”  Smith  also 
warmly  thanks  those  who  have  sent  him  in- 
formation. His  mailing  address  is  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

A tropical  agricultural  seminar  will  be 
held  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June 
19-30.  The  seminar  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.; 
Newton,  Kan.;  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; and  G.C.  The  primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  agricultural  production 
practices  in  the  tropics.  The  discussions  will 
also  include  sociological,  economic,  and 
theological  concerns  as  well.  Space  is  limited 
to  30  participants,  15  of  which  will  be  in- 
and  pre-service  MCC  workers.  Eifteen  addi- 
tional persons  can  be  aceommodated.  Par- 
ticipants who  wish  to  register  for  three  hours 
of  academic  credit  will  be  given  first  pref- 
erenee.  Write  to  C.  Eranklin  Bishop,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  for  further 
details. 

After  spending  a year  on  research,  Joyce 


Hubert  Brown 


G.  Corcoran  and  Jennie  R.  Sperling  have 
completed  a 194-page,  16-picture  book 
called  A Genealogical  Record  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Lewis  and  Matilda  (Sell)  Gods- 
hall.  This  book  contains  information  on  the 
late  Lewis  B.  Godshall’s  descendants  and 
history  of  the  Godshalls  back  to  1510. 
Anyone  interested  or  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  Gaedschalk,  first  ancestor  of  the  God- 
shalls, who  settled  in  Germantown  and  later 
in  Towamencin  Twp.  (Pa.)  and  bought  land 
now  surrounding  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike (Lansdale,  Pa.)  and  the  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  may  contact  Jennie  R. 
Sperling,  1701  West  Main  Street,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  19446. 

In  the  January  3 issue,  p.  15,  the  Gospel 
Herald  reported  on  do-it-yourself  coffins  of- 
fered by  the  St.  Erancis  Burial  and  Counsel- 
ing Society.  Several  readers  have  asked  for 
the  complete  address  of  the  society.  It  is  as 
follows:  The  St.  Erancis  Burial  and  Coun- 
seling Society,  Inc.,  1768  Church  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Hymn  Sing  of  the 
Elizabethtown  District  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mar.  12  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  Cedar 
Hill  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Please 
bring  Life  Songs  No.  1.  William  Weaver  and 
Mervin  Nissley  will  be  serving  as  song 
leaders. 

Menno  Travel  Service  has  chartered  an 
aircraft  for  persons  interested  in  traveling 
from  the  East  Coast  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  in 
connection  with  the  Tenth  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  July  25-31.  The  Ameri- 
can Airlines  chartered  Boeing  707  jet  will 
depart  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  July  25, 
returning  on  Monday,  July  31.  This 
schedule  will  enable  interested  persons  to 
participate  in  all  sessions  of  the  World 
Conference.  Early  reservations  are  urged,  as 
there  are  a limited  number  of  seats  avail- 
able. Cost  is  $168  per  person,  a saving  of 
more  than  30  percent  over  the  current  coach 
fare.  For  further  information  or  booking, 
contact  Menno  Travel  Service,  102  East 
Main  Street,  Ephrata,  PA  17522,  phone 
(717)733-4131  or  626-1600. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  observed  “Cross-Cultural  Enrichment 
Sunday”  on  Feb.  19.  Opportunities  were 
provided  for  lay  persons  from  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  to  share  in  the  worship  service. 
They  did  this  through  songs,  poems.  Scrip- 
tures, and  by  sharing  their  cultural  perspec- 
tives. The  service  was  concluded  by  sharing 
in  communion  which  symbolized  our  “one- 
ness in  Christ.  ” This  was  followed  by  an 
ethnic  carry-in  dinner  and  fellowship.  Peo- 
ple brought  simple  but  unique  dishes  and 
salads.  This  developed  awareness  of  the 
unique  gifts  and  contributions  which  are 
among  us  and  allowed  us  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  affirm  them  and  appreciate  the 
contributions  they  bring  to  our  multi-cul- 
tural fellowship  in  Christ. 
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A public  performance  of  the  “St.  Mat- 
thew Passion”  will  climax  a Bach  Festival  at 
Goshen  College  Mar.  31  and  Apr.  1 and 
2.  The  “Passion,”  performed  by  college, 
alumni,  and  guest  musicians,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Doyle  Preheim  and  accompanied 
by  the  Goshen  College  Orchestra.  The 
performance  will  begin  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
Union  Auditorium.  The  three-day  Bach  Fes- 
tival will  include  lectures,  rehearsals,  reci- 
tals, and  concerts.  J.  Evan  Kreider,  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  will  be  guest  lecturer,  analyzing 
the  “Passion”  and  speaking  of  it  as  Bach’s 
dramatic  statement  of  faith. 

Two  music  groups  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
present  sacred  music  concerts  in  six  Men- 
nonite  congregations  over  the  Easter  week- 
end. The  19-voice  Seminary  Men’s  Chorus 
and  a 10-member  Ladies’  Chorus  will  ap- 
pear at  7:30  p.m.  on  Mar.  23  at  Cannon 
Mennonite  Church,  Greenwood,  Del.;  7:30 
p.m.  on  Mar.  24  at  Diamond  Street  Men- 
nonite, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  7:30  p.m.  on 
Mar.  25  at  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Mennonite. 
Also  9:00  a.m.  on  Mar.  26  at  Hernley  Men- 
nonite, Manheim,  Pa.;  10:30  a.m.  at  East 
Petersburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite;  and  7:00  p.m. 
at  Williamson  Mennonite,  Greencastle,  Pa. 
The  choruses  will  sing  classical  composi- 
tions, spirituals,  hymn  arrangements  and 
works  by  contemporary  composers.  Roy  D. 
Roth,  associate  professor  of  church  music  at 
EMS,  will  direct  both  groups. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  Spring 
Spiritual  Emphasis  Week  Mar.  13-18  will 
center  in  the  theme,  “Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Kingdom  Way — Studies  and  Drama  from 
the  Gospel  of  Mark.  ” Bible  study  by  Willard 
M.  Swartley,  of  EMC’s  Bible  faculty,  will  be 
interspersed  with  drama  written  by  Urie 
Bender  and  directed  by  Barbara  Graber,  a 
1976  EMC  graduate.  Presentations  will  be 
given  in  college  chapel  9:20-10:00  a.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  and  7:15-8:05 
p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday.  Discussion 
groups  will  follow  the  evening  sessions 
Tuesday  through  Thursday.  The  week  will 
end  with  a full  drama  production,  “To  Such 
Belongs  the  Kingdom,”  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 

A symposium  on  the  medical,  social, 
psychological,  and  ethical  aspects  of  abor- 
tion will  be  held  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:15 
p.m..  Mar.  18  in  the  science  center  audito- 
rium of  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Kem 
Luther,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at 
EMC,  said  the  symposium  is  “designed  to 
encourage  open  dialogue  between  expe- 
rienced and  emerging  professionals  on  the 
abortion  issue  and  also  to  assist  health  care 
people  in  reaching  personal  decisions  in  a 
field  often  characterized  by  strongly  po- 
larized points  of  view.  ” 

The  nominating  committee  for  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Assembly  79  invites 
suggested  nominees  for  election  to  offices  as 


follows:  General  Assembly,  moderator-elect; 
Nominating  Committee,  three  members; 
General  Board,  eight  members;  Council  on 
Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  five  members; 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, five  members;  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  five  members;  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  five  members;  Mennonite  Pub- 
lication Board,  five  members,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Board,  three  members;  His- 
torical Committee,  three  members.  Sugges- 
tions should  include:  name,  mailing  address, 
telephone  number,  current  employment, 
church  involvement,  qualifications/gifts, 
reasons  for  suggesting  and  for  which  offices 
suggested.  Send  suggestions  before  June  1, 
1978,  to:  Mennonite  Church  Nominating 
Committee;  528  East  Madison  Street,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 

Mary  Oyer,  professor  of  music  at  Goshen 
College,  will  be  resource  person  for  a 
weekend  of  music  and  celebration  at  the 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Pa., 
Apr.  21  to  23.  The  weekend  will  include 
singing  from  The  Mennonite  Hymnal, 
choral  singing  in  smaller  groups,  and  a 
Saturday  evening  presentation  on  African 
arts,  especially  music.  Alumni  and  friends 
will  also  gather  for  an  annual  western 
Pennsylvania  GC  banquet.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Alice  Roth,  director  of 
alumni  relations  at  Goshen  College. 

Bernard  Klopfenstein,  president  of  the 
Mission  Mennonite  Francaise,  died  of  can- 
cer on  Feb.  1.  He  had  been  ill  for  the  past 
year.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Montbeliard, 
France,  Feb.  4.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  shares  in  the  work 
of  the  MMF  which  was  organized  in  1954. 

“A  radical  discipleship  gathering  met  at 
the  London  (England)  Mennonite  Centre 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  9,  ” reported  Alan 
Kreider,  worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Growing  numbers  of  English 
Christians,  dissatisfied  with  traditional  pat- 
terns of  their  church  life,  have  been  seeking 
new  insight  from  ideas  and  movements 
emanating  from  the  United  States.  These 
people  read  Sojourners,  John  H.  Yoder, 
Howard  Snyder,  and  other  writers  who  are 
calling  for  a new  form  of  faithfulness.  “The 
meeting  was  not  a great  success,  ” Kreider 
reported,  however,  “partly  because  much  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  people  simply  venting 
their  frustrations  with  established  patterns 
of  church  life  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a necessary  clearing  of  the  air  and  ad- 
ditional meetings  have  been  scheduled.  ” 

“I  have  been  getting  settled  in  and  used 
to  my  new  surroundings.  1 feel  positive 
about  what  1 have  experienced,”  Peter 
Rupp  reported  from  Ghana.  In  January, 
Peter  began  a three-year  term  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  as  an  agricultural 
worker  at  Langbensi  Agricultural  Station  in 
North  Ghana.  “We  have  been  delivering 
new  bullock  plows  to  the  villages.  Ordered 
in  1975,  these  plows  arrived  here  only  at  the 


end  of  1977.  The  farmers  are  very  grateful,  ” 
he  wrote.  Peter  earned  a degree  in  agricul- 
ture at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  in  1977  after 
learning  other  agricultural  skills  at  home  in 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Peter  is  a member  of  Inlet 
Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon.  His  address 
is  Box  9,  Wale  Wale,  Northern  Region, 
Ghana. 

An  opening  exists,  effective  July  1978,  for 
a VS  administrator  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  office  to  be  located  at  the 
Board’s  home  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  job 
covers  administration  of  MBM-related  units 
in  Region  V of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
two  units  in  Ontario.  The  candidate  should 
have  administrative  abilities  to  lead  in  deci- 
sion making,  budget  control,  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation,  and  counseling.  Per- 
sons with  VS  experience  and  from  minority 
groups  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Contact  Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  S.  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mar. 
5-8.  Harry  Howland,  Ashley,  Mich.,  at  Mt. 
Morris,  Mich.,  Mar.  1-5;  at  Benton,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  12-15;  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich., 
Mar.  16-19;  and  at  English  Lake,  Valpa- 
raiso, Burr  Oak,  and  Kouts,  Mar.  21-26. 
Richard  Showalter,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  at 
Amherst,  N.Y.,  Mar.  9-12.  Roy  D.  Kiser, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  at  Hickory,  N.C.,  Mar. 
15-22.  Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  at 
Barrville,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-26. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Plains, 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  one  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Mt.  Zion,  Versailles, 
Mo. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone  num- 
bers for  Peter  Wiebe  and  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  have  been 
changed.  The  numbers  now  are:  (Wiebe) 
216-669-2658;  (church)  216-669-2697. 


readers  say 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  many  fine  editorials,  articles,  ancf  items  ap- 
pearing in  the  Gospel  Herald.  One  of  the  most 
enlightening  articles  to  appear  recently  was  the 
dual  installment,  January  24  and  31,  "Israel  and 
the  End  Time,”  by  David  Ewert.  It  was  indeed 
refreshing  to  read  this  very  interesting  and  scrip- 
tural article  on  the  present  and  future  stance  of  Is- 
rael. 

Some  years  ago  when  I was  in  eschatology  con- 
versation with  my  beloved  brother,  John  E. 
Gingrich,  he  said,  “The  holy  city,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  in  Revelation,  is  people.  ’ I shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  John  and  to  God  for  this  state- 
ment. For  this  caused  me  to  reconsider  previous 
teaching  and  concepts  and  led  me  to  a different 
view  of  eschatology.  And  within  the  past  few 
years  through  reading  the  Word,  listening,  and 
praying,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
kingdom,  and  Israel,  in  the  New  Testament  are 
spiritual.  Praise  God! 

Thank  you.  Brother  Ewert,  for  writing  this 
enlightening  article. — Elam  Glick,  Mount  Union, 
Pa. 
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We  spent  most  of  the  past  year  in  South 
America,  so  I'm  not  sure  wnen  the  change  oc- 
curred that  I'm  reminded  of  each  time  as  a new 
issue  comes.  Now  every  article  is  either  one  page 
or  two  facing  pages  in  length,  and  appears  to  nave 
been  written  or  edited  in  order  to  fit  comfortably 
into  the  allotted  space.  Usually  one  (small)  idea  is 
elaborated  and  tersely  summarized  in  the  final 
paragraph.  The  articles  lack  sufficient  substance. 

The  worst  example  to  date  is  the  continuing 
series  about  the  urban  church  by  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann.  The  first  two  articles  told  us  a series  would 
be  forthcoming.  Number  3 seems  to  summarize 
the  content  of  the  first  two  articles. 

Likely  format  decisions  are  based  on  your 
experience  with  what  readers  want — this  is  only 
to  register  my  disappointment  with  the  trend  to 
have  orief,  painfully  uncomplex  articles. — Phyllis 
Stutzman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I note  the  article  on  page  87  of  Jan.  31  about 
making  room  for  “spiritual  renewal.  " Now,  re- 
newal is  bound  to  create  tension,  and  tension  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a piano  or  a violin  will 
make  music.  But  if  the  string  breaks,  there  is  a 
dull  thud  and  no  music. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  sound  good  but  if  so- 
called  renewal  produces  strife,  one  has  good 
reason  to  question  the  source.  The  “conservative 
issue  " referred  to  is  a good  illustration  of  what  we 
don't  want.  In  our  Ontario  Conference  both  the 
conservative  group  who  withdrew  from  the 
conference  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  con- 
ference were  losers  because  of  the  balance  that 
each  provided  for  the  other. 

If  the  idea  suggested  were  followed  and  new 
congregations  were  formed  for  the  “charismatics  ' 
and  others  for  the  “non-charismatics,  " then  we 
should  form  additional  groups  for  the  millen- 
nialists  and  the  non-millennialists,  for  example,  or 
for  those  who  favor  participation  in  government 
and  for  those  who  don't,  or  for  many  other  issues 
on  which  we  don't  agree.  The  question  that  Paul 
asks  in  the  Corinthian  letter,  “Is  Christ  divided?  " 
seems  to  fit.  What  kind  of  testimony  are  we  leav- 
ing before  other  Christians,  before  the  non-Chris- 
tians around  us? — Walter  W.  Burkholder,  Fen- 
elon  Falls,  Ont. 


1 appreciate  your  printing  Jan  Gleysteen's  ac- 
count about  what  we  don't  know  (Jan.  17,  p.  49). 
Perhaps  it's  time  to  get  “back  to  basics.  " As  I 
travel  about  the  churcn  I find  the  two  most  press- 
ing needs  are  (I)  a lack  of  understanding  as  to  the 
value  of  the  blood  of  Christ  (Rom.  5)  and  (2)  a 
lack  of  appropriation  of  the  value  of  the  broken 
body  of  Christ  (Rom.  6). 

Can  it  be  that  “proclamation  " has  been  too 
complex  for  the  average  person?  A good  example, 
I think,  is  George  R.  Brunk  III  s article  ‘“The 
Truthfulness  of  Scripture”  (Jan.  10,  p.  22).  I read 
it  four  times,  consulted  my  dictionary  twice.  I 
think  1 now  understand  what  he's  saying.  I fear 
many  are  left  in  the  dark  by  such  “noncommuni- 
cation. " 

I have  difficulty  appropriating  what  I can't 
comprehend.  — Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee, 
Ind. 


births 

( ihildrun  arc  an  hcritajjc  of  the  Lord  ( Ps  127  3). 

Bricker,  Dennis  and  Janice  (Denlingef),  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Dennis,  Jan. 
13,  1978. 

Eshleman,  Leon  and  Dianna  (Burkey),  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Burkey,  Jan. 
13,  1978. 

Fretz,  Glenn  and  Janice  (Woolner),  Don  Mills, 


Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Dalton,  Feb. 

II,  1978. 

Keller,  Roy  and  Barbara  (Geiser),  Dayton,  Va., 
second  daughter,  Kari  Lynne,  Feb.  7,  1978. 

Kolb,  Aaron  and  Mary  (Hoover),  Hershey,  Pa., 
first  child,  Laura  Lynn,  Oct.  8,  197'7. 

Kreider,  Barry  and  Debbie  (Meek),  Kirkwood, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Melissa  Sue,  Feb.  14,  1978. 

Mast,  Glen  and  Ellen  (Eastman),  Irianjaya,  In- 
donesia, second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Glen,  Feb. 
6,  1978. 

Mast,  Maynard  and  Nancy  (Bontrager),  To- 
peka, Kan.,  first  child,  Erica  Dionne,  Jan.  27, 
1978. 

Miller,  Elroy  and  Glenda  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Cory  Dean,  Feb.  13,  1978. 

Rodman,  Jerry  and  Carolyn  (Hooley),  Angola, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jason  Scott,  Oct.  19, 
1977. 

Sirk,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Yoder),  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  seeond  cnild,  first  son,  Joseph  Franklin 

III,  Feb.  1,  1978. 

Smoker,  Robert  and  Kathleen  (Stull),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Eliza  Joy,  Dec.  20,  1977. 

■Van  Andel,  Rex  and  Marcia  (Hostetler),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  child,  Jyl  Nicole,  Feb.  3,  19'78. 

Walter,  Robert  Carl  and  Karen  (Hamilton), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Nicole  Dannielle, 
Feb.  6,  1978. 


obituaries 

lllcssfcl  arc  tlic  (lt*ud  which  die  in  the  Uird  (Rev.  14:13).  V\’e 
seek  lo  publish  obituaries  of  all  utio  di('  as  members  of  the  Men- 
noiiile  ( church  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  frt>m 
other  fletiomiuatiotis. 

Flickinger,  Charles  C.,  was  born  at  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  July  18,  1914;  died  of  a stroke  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  14,  1978; 
aged  63  y.  On  Mar.  28,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Max  and  Rex),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Peter 
French  and  Mrs.  Donald  Siebert),  8 grand- 
children, and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Harry  Hostetler,  Mrs. 
Marie  Hunsberger,  Mrs.  Joe  Skiles,  Mrs.  Virgil 
Beck,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kunin),  and  one  brother 
(Glen).  He  was  a member  of  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Lienhart  Funeral  Home,  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of 
Howard  Dunlap;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  Ralph  J.,  son  of  Michael  and  Mary 
(Steinman)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Baden,  Ont.,  Dec. 
28,  1916;  died  at  a Kitchener,  Ont.,  hospital,  Feb. 
11,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On  Apr.  26,  1941,  he  was 
married  to  Violet  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Michael),  one  daughter 
(Linda — Mrs.  Wayne  Pautler),  3 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Orval),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Irene 
lutzi,  Mrs.  Iona  Bowman,  and  Mrs.  Lucille 
Albrecht),  He  was  a member  of  Steinman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  14,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Zehr  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  Steinman 
Cemetery. 

King,  Flossie,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Fannie 
(Kauffman)  Morningstar,  was  born  in  Kenmare, 
N.D.,  Oct.  19,  1902;  died  of  lung  cancer  at 
Greencroft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  25, 
1978;  aged  75  y.  On  May  15,  1927,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Elmer  D.  King,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Lewis  Hart- 
man, Berneda — Mrs.  Howard  Gruver),  5 sons 
(Harold,  Elmer,  Jr.,  Glenn,  Melvin  and  Eugene), 
22  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (William,  Titus,  Ora,  and  Clayton),  and 
4 sisters  (Mrs.  Martha  Hartzler,  Esther — Mrs. 
Raymond  Oswald,  Mabel — Mrs.  George  Sherrie, 
and  Lela — Mrs.  Harold  Miller).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Darvin).  She  was  a member 
of  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home 
on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and 
Andrew  Hardie;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 


Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Lapp,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Ella 
(Shelly)  Wismer,  was  born  on  Sept.  24,  1900;  died 
at  her  home  at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1977;  aged 
77  y.  On  June  7,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Nor- 
man Lapp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Wayne  Kempt,  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Gerhard  Reimer),  3 sons  (Leroy, 
Marvin,  and  Gordon),  and  one  sister  (Alice  Det- 
weiler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Stanley).  She  was  a member  of  Perkasie  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  1,  in  charge  of  James  A.  Burkholder  and 
Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in  Perkasie  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Martin,  Edward  B.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Martin,  was  born  in  Ontario  on  Jan.  12, 
1944;  died  in  a car-snowmobile  accident  in  Well- 
ington Co.,  Ont.,  Feb.  4,  1978;  aged  34  y.  On 
Aug.  31,  1968,  he  was  married  to  Isobel  Mar- 
tin, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Michelle  Lynn  and  Ryan  Edward),  his  parents, 
2 brothers  (Israel  and  Laverne),  and  3 sisters 
(Minerva — Mrs.  Elam  Weber,  Mary  Anne — Mrs. 
Mose  Weber,  and  Esther).  He  was  a member  of 
Floradale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester 
Kehl;  interment  in  Floradale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Mast,  Susan,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Martha 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Feb. 
19,  1905;  died  at  Sheridan  Manor  Nursing  Home, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Feb.  8,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  Apr.  9, 
1925,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  E.  Mast,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 daughters  (Alice — 
Mrs.  James  Hendry,  Mildred — Mrs.  Carlton 
Graff,  Arlene — Mrs.  Joseph  Wolak,  Mary — Mrs. 
Donald  Penninger,  Carol — Mrs.  James  Webster, 
Doris — Mrs.  James  Brand,  and  Ruth — Mrs. 
Robert  Crand),  one  son  (Paul  Daniel),  18  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Beachy  and  Amanda  Miller).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  and  2 brothers.  She 
was  a member  of  Clarence  Center  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
11,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Bauman  and  Walter 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  Good  Cemetery. 

Sauder,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  (Lehman)  Sauder,  was  born  near  Listowel, 
Ont.,  Nov.  1,  1889;  died  at  Elmira  Nursing 
Home,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Feb.  11,  1978;  aged  88  y. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Aaron).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Ezra  and  Jacob). 
She  was  a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
14,  in  charge  of  Simon  Martin  and  Richard  Yordy; 
interment  in  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Correction:  An  error  was  made  in  the  obituary 
of  Elmer  J.  Martin  printed  in  the  Feb.  14  issue. 
Two  sisters  (Anna  Horst  and  Florence  Heller)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  They  are  not  survivors,  as 
printed. 


Cover  photo  from  Three  Lions;  p.  201  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Lancaster  Conference  Sessions,  Weaverland  meetinghouse.  East 
Earl.  Pa,,  Mar.  16,  1978. 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church.  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr. 
24.  25. 

Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  place  to  be  announced, 
July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles.  Mo..  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Graham  clarifies  position 
on  salvation 

According  to  Christianity  Today  for  Jan. 
13,  Billy  Graham’s  position  on  the  salvation 
of  pagans  is  not  the  same  as  attributed  to 
him  by  McCalls  magazine  and  reported  in 
Gospel  Herald  (“Items  and  Comments,” 
Jan.  17,  p.  55). 

“ ‘A  few  of  the  statements  unfortunately 
convey  meanings  which  1 never  intended  to 
suggest  in  the  original  unedited  interview. 
This  may  be  due  to  my  own  failure  to  make 
myself  as  plain  as  I should  have.  . . . 

“ ‘The  article  correctly  and  clearly  states 
what  1 intended  when  it  says,  “Graham’s 
essential  message  has  not  changed.  He  still 
preaches  that  all  men  are  sinners  and  in 
need  of  conversion  to  Christ.”  Contrary  to 
what  the  article  later  suggests,  1 do  believe 
that  non-Christians  are  lost — whether  they 
live  in  far-off  countries,  or  in  America.  . . . 1 
preach  to  all  men  everywhere  both  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  the  love  of  God.’  ” 


Bristol-Myers,  Catholic  sisters  settle 
dispute  over  marketing  baby  formula 
The  Bristol-Myers  Company  has  bowed 
to  pressure  from  a group  of  Roman  Catholic 
nuns  and  says  it  will  send  information  on  its 
infant  formula  compiled  by  the  sisters  and 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  its 
stockholders.  In  an  out-of-court  settlement, 
the  company  consented  to  send  its  report 
and  that  of  the  Dayton-based  Sisters  of  the 
Precious  Blood  to  stockholders.  The  sisters’ 
statement  will  contend  that  the  marketing 
techniques  for  the  infant  formula  do  not 
clearly  advise  families  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries on  dangers  of  ill-prepared  formula. 
Some  families  do  not  have  adequate 
facilities  to  prepare  the  baby  food,  the  docu- 
ment will  report. 

Teenager  refuses  coed  swimming 
on  religious  grounds  of  modesty 

An  Illinois  teenager  who  refuses  to  take 
coed  swimming  class  on  religious  grounds  of 
modesty  may  find  herself  without  a high 
school  diploma.  Students  are  required  under 
state  law  to  take  four  years  of  physical 
education  to  graduate  from  high  school,  un- 
less there  is  a substantial  medical  reason,  ac- 
cording to  district  superintendent  J.  F.  Con- 
nelly. He  said  that  unless  the  girl,  Cynthia 
Forrest,  13,  “Can  come  up  with  actual,  le- 


gitimate, religious  tenets,  she  will  have 
to  participate  in  our  physical  education 
courses  ” at  Argo  High  School.  Miss  For- 
rest’s family  belongs  to  the  People’s  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  Church  in  Justice,  a suburb 
south  of  Chicago. 

Karen  Forrest,  Cynthia’s  mother,  said, 
“We  simply  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  show 
your  body.  The  Bible  states  that  you  must 
wear  ‘modest’  apparel.  Myself  and  my 
church  say  that  your  body  must  be  covered, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite 
sex.  We  would  not  go  to  the  beach.  We 
don’t  wear  bathing  suits  or  short  skirts.  We 
dress  modestly.  ” 

Interreligious  group  scores 
use  of  Christian  yellow  pages 

The  Interreligious  Council  of  Southern 
California  has  expressed  its  concern  and  op- 
position to  the  “Christian  Yellow  Pages” 
and  any  like  projects  that  would  use  religion 
as  a basis  of  discrimination  in  commerce. 
“This  project  solicits  and  allows  only  listings 
from  those  business  persons  who  identify 
themselves  as  ‘born  again’  Christians,”  ac- 
cording to  a statement  adopted  by  the 
council.  “This  listing  encourages  people  to 
diseriminate  in  their  business  dealings  on 
the  basis  of  religion  as  a basis  of  discrimina- 
tion in  commerce.  “This  project  solicits  and 
allows  only  listings  from  those  business 
persons  who  identify  themselves  as  ‘born 
again’  Christians,  ” according  to  a statement 
adopted  by  the  council.  “This  listing  en- 
courages people  to  discriminate  in  their 
business  dealings  on  the  basis  of  religion  to 
the  potential  detriment  of  ethical  and  up- 
standing business  persons  of  all  faiths.  ” 

Reduced  speed  said  to  save  lives 

In  the  three  years  after  the  U.S.  55-miles- 
per-hour  speed  limit  began  (1974-76)  138, 
955  persons  were  killed  on  U.S.  highways, 
according  to  Family  Safety  magazine.  This 
compares  with  166,170  killed  during  the 
previous  three  years,  a difference  of  27,215. 
The  National  Safety  Council  has  concluded 
that  half  of  these  were  spared  because  of  the 
reduced  speed  limit. 

World  Council  of  Churches  receives 
appeal  from  prisoners  in  the  Philippines 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  some  60  political 
prisoners  in  the  Philippines  asking  it  to  pro- 
mote “a  sustained  campaign  to  restore  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of 
the  people  in  our  country.  ” The  appeal  was 
in  response  to  a cable  sent  last  September  by 
WCC  General  Secretary  Philip  Potter  to 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos.  Dr. 
Potter  had  urged  Mr.  Marcos  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  all  political  prisoners  and  restore 
“human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ” 


in  the  country.  While  expressing  gratitude 
to  the  WCC  for  Dr.  Potter’s  appeal,  the 
political  prisoners  in  the  (Jicutan  Rehabilita- 
tion Onter  said  the  situation  has  grown 
worse  since  the  national  referendum  in 
December.  According  to  the  prisoners,  the 
referendum  led  to  “a  further  consolidation 
of  his  [ President  Marcos’ ) absolute  power  by 
taking  the  positions  both  of  President  and 
Prime  Minister  in  a ‘transition  govern- 
ment.’ 

Evangelicals  held  hollow  and  materialistic 
“American  evangelicals  are  hollow  and 
materialistic,  ” says  James  Boice  as  quoted  in 
Evangelical  Newsletter.  “We  are  still  back- 
ing off  from  the  biggest  problems  that  face 
us:  penetrating  the  culture,  reaching  the 
cities,  confronting  social  problems,  evange- 
lizing the  world,  challenging  the  intellectual 
myths  of  our  time  ” (Dec.  16,  1977). 

Device  gives  parents  control 
over  children’s  TV  viewing 

An  electronic  censoring  device  for  home 
television  sets  has  been  designed  which  will 
enable  parents  to  regulate  the  number  of 
hours  and  kinds  of  programs  their  children 
may  watch  on  TV.  The  miniature  computer, 
which  looks  like  any  hand-held  calculator 
and  which  has  been  dubbed  the  “Video 
Proctor,  ” is  hooked  to  a TV  set  and  “pro- 
grammed” so  objectionable  programs  can- 
not be  viewed.  If  a child  switches  to  an  ex- 
cluded program,  the  screen  remains  blank 
and  the  audio  silent.  Ray  Dobson,  coinven- 
tor of  the  gadget  with  his  wife,  Joanne,  and 
an  electronic  engineer,  John  Braun,  said  the 
Video  Proctor  will  be  on  the  market  within  a 
year  and  will  likely  sell  for  under  $50.  Mr. 
Dobson  said  his  children  complained  at  first 
when  they  couldn’t  watch  all  the  programs 
they  wanted,  “but  they  got  used  to  it.  ” He 
said  Channel  13,  the  educational  channel,  is 
“open  all  the  time.  ” 

1977  peak  year  for  refugees 
rescue  committee  reports 
The  year  1977  was  the  most  active  pe- 
riod of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
(IRC),  since  it  was  founded  in  1933  to  help 
anti-Nazis  fleeing  from  Hitler’s  Germany, 
according  to  an  IRC  report  issued  in  New 
York.  The  report  said  that  relief  and  resettle- 
ment serviees  in  1977  were  provided  for 
refugees  from  30  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  major  IRC  program  during 
1977  was  on  behalf  of  refugees  from  Indo- 
china. “Since  last  October,”  said  IRS 
chairman  Leo  Cherne  in  a statement,  “the 
flow  of  boat  people  alone  fleeing  from 
Vietnam  has  averaged  1,500  a month.  In  ad- 
dition, between  2,000  and  3,000  Laotians 
have  been  crossing  the  Mekong  River  into 
Thailand  every  month. 
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The  annual  Russian  invasion 


For  the  last  30  years  the  Russians  have  been  after  us,  or  so 
we  were  given  to  understand.  In  fact,  I seem  to  remember 
reading  in  the  forties  that  World  War  III  would  come  by 
about  1952.  It  did  not  happen.  Furthermore,  many  terrors 
have  come  and  gone  since  then,  but  none  has  been  the 
predicted  Armageddon. 

An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Century  says  that  the  threat  of 
a Russian  invasion  is  reported  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  “Why  are  these 
ominous  warnings  so  predictable?”  inquires  the  Century. 
“Because  the  Defense  Department  is  requesting  its  annual 
appropriation  from  the  Congress,  most  of  whose  members  are 
sympathetic  to  defense  needs,  but  all  of  whom  prefer  to  have 
the  folks  back  home  understand  why  they  are  adding  to 
inflation  by  adding  to  military  spending.”  (February  22, 

1978,  p.  181).  Indeed  this  may  be  right.  Just  the  other  day  I 
heard  a worrisome  report  on  the  radio  about  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Russian  submarines. 

The  problem  for  us  poor  uninformed  people  is  that  for  all 
we  know  the  rumor  could  be  true.  Hardly  any  of  us  can  read 
Russian  to  be  able  to  follow  their  newspapers  and  find  out 
what  is  going  on  over  there.  Since  we  tend  to  believe  what  we 
read  in  the  papers  and/or  hear  and/or  see  on  television  or 
over  the  radio,  most  of  us  can  only  assume  that  the  reports  are 
true.  And  no  one,  least  of  all  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald, 
can  prove  that  they  are  not. 

But,  if  indeed,  as  the  Century  says,  this  is  an  annual 
occurrence,  we  might  take  note  of  it  as  an  example  of 
manipulated  news.  As  Jesus  has  said,  even  though  we  are 
called  to  be  harmless,  we  are  also  expected  to  be  discerning. 

The  fact  that  none  of  us  is  eager  to  live  under  the  Russian 
system  makes  the  issue  personal.  We  prefer  our  own  freedom 
with  all  of  its  faults.  In  fact  sizable  numbers  of  Mennonites 
remember  well  how  they  or  their  ancestors  left  this  same 
Russian  system  for  a better  life  in  Canada  or  the  U.S.  So  it  is 
easy  to  listen  when  the  word  goes  out  “The  Russians  are 
coming.  They  will  take  over  the  world  unless  the  defense 
budget  is  increased.  ” The  fact  that  they  appear  to  be  on  the 
move  in  Africa  increases  the  fear  that  this  year  the  Russian 
menace  is  really  upon  us.  And  unless  we  match  them  gun  for 
gun,  will  they  not  surely  destroy  us? 


Alan  Lakein  says  that  one  way  to  handle  our  fears  is  to 
balloon  them.  That  is  we  expand  them  to  the  limit  and  then 
stick  pins  in  the  balloon.  So,  what  is  the  worst  that  could 
happen  if  the  Russians  would  get  ahead  of  us  in  armaments? 

The  worst  that  I seem  to  be  able  to  imagine  would  be  that 
they  would  take  over  the  world.  That  is  truly  a frightening 
thought.  I suppose  the  last  time  it  happened  was  the  Roman 
empire.  I cannot  remember  a time  since  then  when  any  one 
power  came  close  to  dominating  the  known  world. 

As  we  know  from  history,  there  were  many  people  for 
whom  this  was  not  a happy  time.  After  the  empire  was  well 
established  there  seemed  to  be  a period  of  stability  when 
certain  differences  of  opinion  were  tolerated,  but  as  it  began 
to  decline,  reactionary  forces  took  over  and  there  was  great 
suffering  among  the  Christians. 

So  if  the  Russians  tried  to  overcome,  we  could  expect 
confusion  and  great  suffering  followed  by  a period  of  stability 
and  then  more  suffering.  It  is  not  anything  to  look  forward  to, 
but  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  record  of  the  early  Christians,  some 
would  live  through  and  the  faith  would  survive. 

We  might  also  reflect  on  what  we  were  taught  in  grade 
school  about  how  the  Romans  conquered  the  Greeks  but  the 
Greeks  with  their  superior  culture  conquered  the  Romans 
culturally.  If  we  assume,  as  many  do,  that  we  are  culturally 
superior  to  the  Russians,  should  we  not  welcome  this 
opportunity  for  cultural  evangelism?  And  what  a marvelous 
opportunity  for  Christians  to  live  and  preach  the  gospel! 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  none  of  this  would  happen.  In 
fact  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Russia  has  not  even 
invaded  China,  much  weaker  militarily  than  the  U.S.,  and 
much  closer  to  home.  One  would  think  that  if  the  Russians 
had  designs  on  the  world,  they  would  begin  with  China.  Of 
course,  someone  says,  they  are  afraid  of  the  U.S.  and  this  is 
what  keeps  them  out  of  China. 

It  could  be  true.  The  fact  is,  we  don’t  really  know.  But 
since  we  don’t  know,  we  might  as  well  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  annual  Russian  campaign  as  accept  it.  It  might  be  a hoax 
designed  to  scare  us  into  accepting  the  bloated  defense 
budget.  What  a pity  if  we  were  to  learn  that  for  30  years  we 
have  been  frightened  just  for  the  sake  of  the  U.S.  defense 
department. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Is  God  silent? 

by  Dan  Shenk 


Some  time  ago  a 75-year-old  philosopher  was  being  inter- 
viewed on  a “talk  show.  ” The  host  asked  him  whether  he 
believed  in  God.  The  man  said  he  didn’t  because  God  had 
never  “made  a point  ” of  revealing  Himself  to  him.  Both  he 
and  the  host  thought  it  interesting,  even  mildly  amusing,  that 
God  seemed  to  have  the  capricious  custom  of  revealing 
Himself  to  certain  people  but  not  to  others.  The  philosopher 
dismissed  the  “God  question’’  by  saying  in  effect  that  he 
didn’t  want  to  be  involved  in  anything  so  arbitrary. 

This  philosopher  isn’t  the  first  thinking  person  to  be  per- 
plexed by  God’s  apparent  remoteness.  Two  contemporary 
filmmakers  with  greatly  differing  styles.  Woody  Allen  and 
Ingmar  Bergman,  have  expressed  in  different  settings  similar 
inability  to  take  the  religious  faith  option  seriously  due  to 
what  both  have  described  as  “the  silence  of  God.  ” 

In  June  22-29,  1977,  issue  of  The  Christian  Century,  an 
article  appeared  entitled  “Woody  Allen,  Theologian,  ” writ- 
ten by  Los  Angeles  Times  religion  correspondent,  John  Dart. 
He  began  his  piece  by  using  the  following  quote  from  Allen: 
“ ‘God  is  silent.  Now  if  we  can  only  get  man  to  shut  up.’  ” 
Later  in  the  article  Dart  elaborated:  “Woody  Allen,  it  would 
seem  . . . puts  into  joke  form  an  often  unarticulated  question: 
if  God  really  exists,  why  doesn’t  He  demonstrate  His  ex- 
istence? ‘If  only  God  would  give  me  some  clear  sign!  Like 
making  a large  deposit  in  my  name  at  a Swiss  bank.’  ’’ 

Dart  then  quoted  Allen  as  saying:  “ ‘My  depression  is  why 
I’m  drawn  to  philosophy,  so  acutely  interested  in  Kafka, 
Dostoevski  and  [Ingmar]  Bergman.  I think  I have  all  the 
symptoms  and  problems  that  those  people  are  occupied  with: 
An  obsession  with  death,  an  obsession  with  God  or  the  lack  of 
God,  the  question  of  why  we  are  here.’  ” Allen,  who  professes 
no  belief  in  God  (“  ‘There’s  no  religious  feeling  that  can 
make  any  thinking  person  happy’  ”),  nonetheless  continues 
to  search  for  truth.  “ ‘Answers  are  what  I want,’  ” he  says. 

I believe  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  only  the 
secular  Woody  Allens  of  the  world  struggle  with  these  kinds 


Dan  Shenk  is  director  of  communications  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Assembly, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


of  issues.  In  my  own  experience  the  search  for  deeper  mean- 
ing and  purpose  began  in  earnest  about  half  way  through 
high  school — and  continued  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  On  several  occasions  I remember 
being  almost  overwhelmed  by  distressing  paradoxes  and 
questions  without  answers.  Even  now,  as  one  who  has  made  a 
commitment  to  Christ  and  His  lordship,  I have  difficulty  at 
times  explaining  to  myself  and  others  how,  with  intellectual 
integrity,  I can  say  I believe  in  Someone  I’ve  never  seen — in 
fact,  to  the  extent  of  staking  my  life  on  this  belief. 

Not  my  problem  only.  I’m  not  alone  in  facing  these  dilem- 
mas. A number  of  personal  acquaintances,  many  of  whom 
also  grew  up  in  Mennonite  homes  and  congregations,  have 
shared  with  me  deep  questioning  about  “the  whole  God 
thing.”  Doubts  have  seemed  more  in  evidence  than  beliefs. 

Part  of  the  “problem,”  in  my  estimation,  is  that  the 
existence  of  God  simply  cannot  be  proved  from  a logical  and 
philosophical  standpoint.  No  theorem  or  scientific  law  has 
ever  been  devised  that  irrefutably  demonstrates  that  God 
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exists.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  herein  lies  part  of  the  answer! 
Since  God’s  existence  cannot  be  proved  (and  it  hasn’t  been 
for  lack  of  trying! ),  then  if  we  are  to  believe  in  Him  it  must  be 
on  a basis  other  than  our  own  powers  of  logic,  systematic 
analysis,  and  research.  This  is  where  I believe  faith  comes  in. 

I think  something  that  Woody  Allen,  Ingmar  Bergman, 
and  the  75-year  philosopher  may  have  difficulty  recognizing 
is  that  God  has  already  spoken  to  us,  clearly  and  decisively,  in 
the  person  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ — as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Bible  and  through  other  people  in  the  community  of  faith. 
(For  some  reason  God  has  chosen  to  entrust  human  beings 
with  speaking  and  living  His  eternal  message,  rather  than 
depending  on  trumpet  fanfare,  angelic  visitations,  and  rolling 
thunder  to  get  His  point  across.)  God  has  brought  the  Word 
to  us,  embodied  in  the  Man  Jesus.  In  sports  lingo,  the  ball  is 
now  in  our  court.  It’s  up  to  us  as  free  persons  to  make  the 
choice  to  step  out,  in  faith — or  to  choose  otherwise. 

Perhaps  Woody  Allen  and  company  would  like  to  expe- 
rience God’s  truth  and  purpose  in  their  lives  without  risking 
the  so-called  “leap  of  faith.  ” I don’t  know.  I do  know, 
however,  that  if  in  my  own  strength  I somehow  could  have 
proved  absolutely  that  God  exists  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
and  is  everything  He  said  He  was,  I would  have  a tendency  to 
revere  my  own  abilities  to  figure  those  things  out  rather  than 
worship  the  Giver  of  any  such  abilities. 

In  Life  Together,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  puts  it  this  way  (p. 
54):  “It  is  not  in  our  life  that  God’s  help  and  presence  must 
still  be  proved,  but  rather  God’s  presence  and  help  have  been 
demonstrated  for  us  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” Christ,  the  ul- 
timate gift  of  grace,  is  available  to  us.  The  choice  is  ours.  But 
that  choice  involves  faith. 

We  have  a clearly  stated  clue  in  Hebrews  11  concerning 
the  role  of  faith  in  God’s  plan  for  humankind.  The  sixth  verse 
of  this  great  faith  chapter  reads:  “And  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  him.  For  whoever  would  draw  near  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  exists  and  that  he  rewards  those  who 
seek  him.’’  This  reference  to  faith  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  is  significant.  It  doesn’t  say  that  those  who  have  finally 
proved  God’s  existence  will  be  rewarded,  nor  those  who  think 
it  would  be  “nice  ” to  have  a warm  spiritual  experience  with 
God.  Rather  it  says  that  those  who,  by  faith,  “believe  that  he 
exists”  and  “seek  him  ” will  be  rewarded. 

Romans  12:2  strikes  a similar  chord:  “Adapt  yourselves  no 
longer  to  the  pattern  of  this  present  world,  but  let  your  minds 
be  remade  and  your  whole  nature  thus  transformed.  Then 
(emphasis  added)  you  will  be  able  to  discern  what  is  the  good 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.”  Once  again,  it’s  our 
move,  not  God’s.  We  as  humans  are  called  upon  to  choose,  in 
faith,  God’s  pattern  for  living — following  which  He  rewards 
us,  in  this  case  by  leading  us  according  to  His  will. 

No  easy  path.  To  be  sure,  this  walk  with  God  is  not 
necessarily  down  an  easy  path.  Growth  in  the  Christian  life  is 
usually  painful,  often  slow.  Costly  faithfulness  means  dying 
to  self  and  saying  “yes”  in  faith  again  and  again.  Continually 


removing  self/ego  from  one’s  interior  throne  tends  to  be  the 
most  difficult  struggle  of  all.  It’s  not  easy  to  confess  weakness 
and  need  in  a world  that  glamorizes  individualism  and  “fend- 
ing for  yourself.”  But  in  this  faith  walk  with  Christian  sisters 
and  brothers  1 believe  that  God  honors  the  promise  of  2 
Corinthians  12:9  where  He  says,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  ” In  like  man- 
ner, as  we  continue  in  our  search  for  truth,  Jesus  has  said: 
“Ask,  and  it  will  be  given  you;  seek,  and  you  will  find;  knock, 
and  it  will  be  opened  to  you  ” (Mt.  7:7).  And  these  words 
were  spoken  by  Him  who  claimed  to  be  “the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life  ” (Jn.  14:6). 

I suppose  if  God  wanted  to  He  could  work  in  people’s  lives 
even  though  they  didn’t  recognize  the  power  source.  But  why 
should  He?  People  would  be  taking  all  the  glory  for 
themselves,  not  even  realizing  or  caring  that  God  was  at 
work.  We  read  at  many  places  in  Scripture  that  God  is  to 
receive  the  glory,  not  we  ourselves.  And  it’s  best  that  way. 
God  can  handle  glory;  we  can’t.  To  me  it  makes  sense  that 
God’s  Spirit  would  become  a living,  vital  force  in  the  lives  of 
those  individuals  who  have  committed  themselves  in  faith  to 
Jesus,  giving  Him  the  glory  for  the  purpose  in  their  lives — 
and  that  God  would  indeed  seem  silent  and  distant  to  those 
unwilling  to  say  “no  ” to  self  and  “yes  ” to  Christ. 

So  maybe  God  isn’t  being  arbitrary  after  all.  Maybe  He 
gives  each  of  us  the  perfectly  free  choice — to  accept  Him  or 
reject  Him.  And  the  reason  the  75-year-old  philosopher 
noticed  that  God  seemed  to  be  a real  presence  in  the  lives  of 
“certain  ” people  just  might  have  been  because  those  people 
had  responded  to  God’s  Son  in  faith.  Then  in  light  of  that 
response,  God  through  His  Spirit  had  begun  to  guide  and 
direct  in  their  lives.  To  them.  He  was  no  longer  “silent.”  It 
can  be  the  same  for  each  of  us.  ^ 


Your  Name 

(Written  at  the  time  that  the  name  of  my  late  husband — 
Grant — was  taken  off  our  front  door  and  mailbox.) 

Joyfully  your  name  became  my  name  on  a summer  eve- 
ning years  ago.  Now  your  name  is  taken  from  our  home  and 
carved  upon  a stone. 

Much  of  me  is  gone  with  you.  Much  of  you  is  with  me  still. 
Your  name  and  likeness  continue  on  in  our  children.  Your 
words  and  ways  are  stamped  upon  our  lives  forever. 

Your  name  is  held  in  the  hearts  of  friends.  “He  encouraged 
me  in  my  work.”  “He  surrounded  me  with  esteem,”  they  say. 

Your  name  is  in  the  book  of  life.  Do  you  see  our  names 
there  too?  Do  you  pity  us,  still  trapped  and  hurting  here?  Do 
you  intercede  for  us  with  Him  whose  name  is  above  every 
name? 

He  is  with  you  there  and  with  me  here.  I cannot  forget  His 
name  or  yours. — Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 
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Jesus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (2) 


The  person  in  the  tree 

by  Henry  Shank 


Jesus  moves  slowly  through  Jericho  on  His  way  to 
Jerusalem.  We  crowd  Him  on  every  side,  clinging  to  our  posi- 
tions next  to  the  Teacher.  Foot-faithful  since  Galilee,  we 
resent  the  curious  rabble  of  Jericho. 

Stopping  under  a tree,  Jesus  searches  the  branches  above. 
An  eccentric  local  bird  clings  to  the  trunk. 

“Climb  down,  Zacchaeus,”  Jesus  calls,  “I  need  to  stop  over 
today  at  your  house.” 

Snarls  sift  in  from  the  shoving  mob.  Jesus  is  taking  time  for 
the  local  tax-collector!  A prophet  having  business  with  a trai- 
tor to  God’s  people?  The  crowd  thins  as  many  move  off  mut- 
tering. 

We  back  away  making  wide  room  for  the  small  figure 
which  tumbles  undignified  into  our  circle.  Bark-crumbed  and 
branch-torn,  elegant  robes  betray  the  soft  life  bestowed  by 
complicity  with  the  Roman  oppressor. 

Hesitating  to  avoid  defilement  by  this  sinner,  we  are 
caught  off-balance  as  Jesus  and  Zacchaeus  pace  off  briskly 
toward  the  palm-lined  mansion.  We  scramble  to  regain  our 
lost  places  near  the  unorthodox  rabbi. 

We  grumble  at  Jesus,  about  to  enter  a house  built  brick  by 
brick  from  toil-torn  taxes.  More  Jericho  stragglers  drift  off  in 
disgust. 

At  the  door,  Zacchaeus  announces  to  Jesus  that  he  will  give 
away  half  his  estate  to  the  poor. 

But  the  twentieth  century  limits  our  imagining  details  of 
the  brief  episode  on  the  Jordan  plain.  We  cannot  fairly  judge 
Zacchaeus,  however,  without  noting  his  offer  of  fourfold  res- 
titution to  the  defrauded.  The  repentant  tax  farmer  ap- 
parently assumed  that  not  more  than  one  eighth  his  wealth 
was  produced  by  extortion.  Yet  Jesus  labeled  him  lost. 

Did  Zacchaeus  climb  the  tree  desperate  or  curious? 
Perhaps  he  searched  Jesus’  face  for  fear,  self-righteousness,  or 
cruel  condemnation.  When  he  found  only  acceptance,  au- 
thority, and  welcome — then  certainly  he  knew  himself  at 
once  lost  and  found.  He  had  reached  the  dead-end  of  his  path 
to  lonely  power.  Dropping  his  success-mask,  he  hurried 
gladly  to  walk  with  Jesus. 

Similarly,  the  once-lost  son  in  Luke  15  had  fled  boredom 
and  drudgery  only  to  wake  up  in  a hogpen.  He  was  like  a 
cornstalk  torn  from  roots  and  thrown  in  the  trough.  Having 

Henry  Shank  is  from  Apple  Creek,  Ohio.  This  is  the  second  in  a series  writ- 
ten on  themes  from  the  "to  Jerusalem’’  section  of  Luke. 


run  through  fun,  friends,  and  food,  he  no  longer  belonged 
anywhere.  No  one  had  to  take  him  in,  so  it  was  his  ironic  good 
fortune  to  run  out  of  cash  through  his  imprudence,  lacking 
the  foresight  of  the  rieh  man  of  Luke  16,  who  had  mapped 
with  care  and  precision  his  route  to  security. 

Off-track  equally,  nameless  “Dives  ” kept  putting  off  get- 
ting in  touch  with  his  faith-father’s  God.  Fond  of  fashion,  he 
attended  to  his  wardrobe  and  pampered  his  gourmet  tastes. 
Keeping  no  dates  on  his  social  calendar  open  for  Lazarus,  he 
discovered  too  late  that  he  had  missed  dining  with  Abraham 
at  the  kingdom  feast. 

Lostness  can  be  found  today  among  youth  following  fun. 
The  fun-god  insists  with  the  serpent  of  Genesis  3 that  the 
Jesus-path  bypasses  exeitement.  He  appeals  to  the  fear  of 
missing  something  which  feels  good.  If  a music  idol  tickles 
enough  ears,  he  becomes  “immortal  Elvis.  ” To  be  bored  is 
the  dread  mortal  sin  of  the  fun-worship  cult.  Jesus  seeks  the 
fun-lost  before  and  after  they  wake  up  jaded  by  their  fear- 
flight  from  boredom. 

Parents  of  these  foolish  youth  wisely  secure  fortune,  food, 
and  furniture  against  possible  loss.  Fear  of  the  future  keeps 
them  from  enjoying  their  comforts.  Life-,  disability-,  bur- 
glary-, aceident-,  and  natural-disaster  insurance  tranquilize 
them  right  up  to  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of 
terminal  illness.  Frightened,  they  discover  their  spiritual 
paralysis.  What  they  thought  wisdom,  as  James  3:15  explains, 
turns  out  not  only  earthly,  but  coming  from  spoiled  natural 
reason,  is  inspired  of  the  devil.  Worshiping  security,  they  like 
Zacchaeus  are  lost. 

Jesus  nonetheless  speaks  salvation  to  security-worshipers. 
Zacchaeus’  house,  aptly  deseribed  in  Amos  3:10  as  a fortress 
of  extortion,  is  saved  from  destruction.  No  longer  will  he  pace 
restless  nights  hoarding  his  treasure  against  the  avenging 
mob.  Now  he  will  manage  a storehouse  for  feeding  the  poor. 

Salvation  for  hated  Zacchaeus  means  hearing  a voice  heard 
long  ago  by  father  Abraham.  Like  his  spiritual  father,  he 
leaves  his  hideout  and  moves  out,  trusting  the  One  calling  to 
find  a new  place  for  him. 

Jesus  searches  the  hiding  trees  in  our  world.  He  keeps  on 
finding  the  frightened  crouched  and  clinging  to  hollow 
hopes.  Social  climbers  sit  sadly  smiling  through  masks. 
Brushing  aside  the  branches,  Jesus  beckons  the  bewildered, 
“Come,  go  home  with  Me.  ” 
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We  who  have  come  the  long  road  with  Him  from  where 
He  called — we  hesitate.  Freed  from  our  entanglements  to 
fish  with  Him,  we  wonder  what  He  sees.  Guarding  our 
church  pews  against  blue  jeans,  our  parking  lots  from 
Cadillacs,  we  worship  our  image  of  the  Rabbi,  oblivious  to 
the  cries  He  hears.  Unless  we  notice  Him  stopped  by  the  way. 

Jesus  waits  patiently  for  us  to  catch  up  with  Him.  He 
points  out  the  quest  for  life  masked  under  crammed 
schedules  and  scrambling  success-strivings.  He  invites  us  to 
go  along  with  Him  home  to  our  neighbor’s  needs.  He  takes 
the  rebuffs  we  fear,  freeing  to  offer  friendship.  Once- 
discarded  bits  of  human  debris  become  recruits  for  the 


kingdom.  The  person  hiding  in  the  tree  is  our  long-lost 
brother.  Welcome  him  back! 

Jesus  tells  us  that  restoring  lost  sheep  to  the  flock  is  His 
reason  for  traveling  this  way  to  Jerusalem.  Off  any  Jericho 
street,  a blind  alley  may  conceal  shivering  sheep  whose  stray- 
ing has  brought  them  to  a pigsty  or  a palace. 

Strewn  along  the  climb  to  Jerusalem  will  lie  naked  and 
bleeding  victims  of  the  robber-chief  Beelzebub.  Jesus  will 
sacrifice  His  blood  at  journey’s  end  to  supply  the  needed 
transfusions. 

Let’s  go  along  with  the  seeking  Shepherd  through  Jericho, 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 


The  urban  mission  and  the  Mennonite  Church 

6.  How  can  your  congregation  help? 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


The  history  of  the  early  church  in  Acts  11:19-30  is  the  story 
of  Christians  helping  one  another.  Persecuted  Christians 
went  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  to  Antioch  and  told  the  good 
news  about  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Greeks  in  that  city.  The 
Lord  blessed  that  witness  and  many  Greeks  turned  to  the 
Lord.  The  Jerusalem  church,  hearing  of  this,  sent  Barnabas  to 
Antioch.  When  he  arrived  he  rejoiced  at  the  evidence  of 
God’s  grace.  He  encouraged  the  new  believers  to  remain  true 
to  the  Lord.  Then  he  went  to  Tarsus  to  find  Saul  and  to  bring 
him  to  Antioch  where  they  held  a yearlong  teaching  mission. 

During  this  time  it  was  learned  that  the  Judean  Christians 
were  victims  of  a famine.  So  the  Antioch  Christians  as  each 
was  able  sent  a gift  taken  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  church 
elders  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Judea.  Problems  and 
needs  were  an  occasion  for  Christians  from  various  places  and 
cultures  to  help  one  another,  and  the  church  grew  as  a result. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  one  thousand  congrega- 
tions in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  United  States. 
This  means  that  there  are  probably  a thousand  different  ways 
in  which  congregations  could  be  involved  in  the  urban 
mission  of  the  church.  Not  every  congregation  can  do 
everything,  nor  will  any  two  congregations’  participation  be 
identical.  But  there  will  be  ways  in  which  every  congregation 
can  share  in  the  total  effort  of  this  urban  mission. 

Prayer.  Give  some  time  and  effort  to  pray  about  the  urban 
mission.  Let  God  give  you  a vision  that  is  special  for  your  con- 
gregation. 

Be  informed.  Your  conference  will  be  providing  informa- 
tion regarding  the  urban  mission  needs  in  your  area.  Other 
needs  will  be  reported  in  the  church  papers. 

Be  a partner.  Establish  a fellowship  and  prayer  partnership 
with  another  congregation;  choose  one  that  is  different  from 
yours,  such  as  large  with  small,  rural  with  urban,  black  with 
anglo,  etc. 

Reach  out.  Send  a team  of  persons  to  an  urban  center  to 
fellowship  with  an  urban  congregation,  to  become  informed 


with  firsthand  experiences  and  to  serve  a need  if  such  exists. 

Hospitality.  Open  your  home  for  an  inner-city  (fresh  air) 
child,  to  an  inner-city  family  for  a weekend  or  time  of  vaca- 
tion; it  may  be  the  kind  of  refreshment  needed  by  a pastor  or 
church  leader. 

Train  for  witness.  Help  the  members  of  your  congregation 
learn  how  to  share  the  gospel  and  how  to  invite  others  to  be- 
come disciples. 

Plan  ahead.  In  the  future  many  in  your  congregation  will 
live  in  circumstances  different  from  that  now  being  expe- 
rienced in  your  congregation.  Help  them  to  know  how  “to  be 
the  church’’  wherever  they  are,  especially  when  they  go  to 
live  in  an  urban  area. 

Find  helpers.  Identify  persons  in  your  congregation  who 
sense  a call  and  who  have  gifts  to  serve  in  urban  areas.  En- 
courage them  to  respond  and  commission  them  for  their 
training  and  assignment. 

Mobilize  for  mission.  Encourage  your  nonresident  mem- 
bers to  be  involved  in  the  church’s  mission.  Conferences  are 
being  encouraged  to  keep  a listing  of  names  and  locations  of 
the  mobile  members  from  each  congregation  and  to  use  this 
information  to  facilitate  the  church’s  mission. 

Finances  Set  aside  a portion  of  your  contributions  for  the 
urban  needs.  Each  conference  is  being  encouraged  to  es- 
tablish an  “urban  mission  fund  ’ to  which  congregations  or 
individuals  can  contribute.  You  can  designate  it  for  a 
particular  need  if  you  so  desire. 

This  list,  though  not  exhaustive,  is  intended  to  show  that 
every  congregation  wishing  to  help  does  have  opportunity 
and  gifts  with  which  to  be  involved  in  a churchwide  urban 
mission  effort.  The  task  ahead  is  a large  one  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  so  large  that  we  could  be  immobilized  by  just 
thinking  about  it.  The  task  is  not  for  a select  few,  but  for 
everyone.  More  will  be  accomplished  if  all  one  thousand  con- 
gregations will  help  each  other  in  the  task.  Can  we  count  on 
your  congregation?  What  does  God  want  you  to  do?  ^ 
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Little  things 

by  Laverne  Nafziger 

I am  a farmwife.  Sometimes  it’s  humdrum:  what  will  I fix 
for  dinner?  Or,  I don’t  feel  like  writing  letters.  It’s  the  same 
way  for  people  who  work  outside  the  home.  Sometimes  our 
jobs  don’t  seem  all  that  interesting.  God’s  answer  at  such 
times  has  given  me  a new  appreciation  for  little  things. 

Our  neighbor  got  a big  new  tractor.  He  took  it  out  to  the 
field  to  plow.  It  wouldn’t  work.  Someone  had  forgotten  to 
put  a small  washer  in  place.  The  little  things  that  God  does  in 
our  lives,  I believe,  really  replenish  us  to  do  His  big  work,  to 
be  His  light. 

God  has  sent  little  things  into  my  life  with  just  the  right 
timing.  Through  an  elective  study  at  church  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  a sister  made  a commitment  to  the  Lord.  I 
went  to  visit  her.  She  asked,  “What  do  you  really  do  with 
your  time?  How  do  you  help  people?  ” That  was  the  little  dis- 
cipling  I needed  that  day. 

Two  years  ago  I returned  to  India  with  my  mother.  Daddy 
is  buried  there.  I hadn’t  been  back  in  30  years  and  when  we 
were  there  before  we  had  relied  on  Daddy  for  travel  planning 
and  so  on.  This  was  my  husband.  Dean’s,  first  visit  outside 
the  USA.  Well,  God  was  meeting  our  needs  even  before  we 
anticipated  them.  We  found  a travel  agent  in  Nagpur  who 
helped  us  sort  out  the  schedules  and  trains.  Our  brothers  and 
sisters  along  the  way  overflowed  with  love  and  warmth.  It 
was  a tremendous  spiritual  experience.  At  home  I reflected 
on  the  trip  and  saw  a definite  thing  that  God  had  done  each 
day  in  our  visit. 

For  the  past  ten  years  I’ve  been  working  with  4-H  girls.  I 
believe  we  need  to  cultivate  each  opportunity  to  use  the  va- 
riety of  gifts  the  Lord  has  given.  I was  taken  aback  when  my 
daughter  said,  “Mother,  they’ll  do  just  what  you  ask.’’  It  s a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  be  watched  and  imitated  by  so 
many  girls.  Do  they  see  Christ  in  me?  Do  I,  by  my  actions,  by 
listening  and  support,  help  them  feel  God  s love? 

I find  it  exciting  to  work  on  the  Overseas  Missions  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  I think  the  Lord  has 
entrusted  to  us  a great  mission.  During  a committee  in- 
terview a missionary  said,  “A  missionary  must  be  willing  to 
be  stepped  on;  to  be  used  as  a doormat.  ” Am  I that  commit- 
ted? Do  I resent  being  asked  to  babysit  more  than  my  share? 

When  I help  these  4-H  girls  every  Monday  after  school 
September  through  May  and  they  don’t  come  regularly  and 
then  need  help  during  the  summer — can  I give  it  without 
resentment?  You  ve  just  scrubbed  the  floor  and  someone 
tracks  across  it — can  I control  my  irritation?  Somebody 
changes  a letter  and  you  have  to  retype  it — can  I understand? 

We  are  the  light  of  the  world,  Jesus  told  us.  Our  light  can 
shine  when  we  aren’t  in  the  way.  Then  we  can  love  one 
another  “as  I have  loved  you  ” (Jn.  15:12). 

Laverne  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111.,  was  born  in  India  of  missionary  parents. 


“Come  Serve,”  by  Rudy  Kuyten,  a wood  carving  donated  to  the 
Asahigawa  Mennonite  Church  in  Japan. 
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Herald  Press: 

A unique  approach  to  VBS 


We  offer  the  only  curricula  that  are: 

Permanent: 

Your  child  grows  through  the  courses.  Your  teachers  develop  confidence  that  comes  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  such  a program.  You  are  sure  of  what  your  child  will  learn  this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  future. 

Closely  graded: 

Whether  yours  is  a small  or  large  school,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  children  right  on  their  level. 
Nursery,  Kindergarten  1 , Kindergarten  2,  Grades  1 -10  are  available  in  either  curriculum. 

Choose  the  series  that  meets  your  needs: 


Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 

A Bible  foundation  curriculum.  Each  year  is  a 
complete  course.  Combined,  all  the  courses 
provide  your  child  with  a solid  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  Available  in  either  5-day  or  10-day  cur- 
riculum. 

Each  year  there  is  a new  devotional  theme  for 
your  centralized  worship  period.  We  provide  you 
with  a free  Leader’s  Guide  for  these  periods.  This 
year's  theme  is  Walking  with  Jesus. 


EXPL  ORING  the  JESUS  LIFE 


Jesus’  People  m the  World 


i TE*CMEn  S MANUAl 


: eXPLORING  THE  JESliS  UEE 

JestK  Helps  Others 

Hernlet  OmntEHw  Bfcte  Series  X 1 


Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series 

A biblically  based  approach  to  real-life  issues. 
Each  year  the  child  is  met  with  issues  that  he  faces 
daily — problems  like  honesty,  drugs,  sex, 
obedience — and  the  teaqher  and  the  child  explore 
together  what  a Christian  response  should  be. 

Useful  year-round,  this  curriculum  is  designed 
for  a 5-day  VBS  and  is  adaptable  for  released-time 
programs,  Sunday  or  Wednesday  worship,  or 
camps. 

Excellent  in  urban,  suburban,  interracial,  and  in- 
tercultural  settings. 


Leader's  Guides, 
filmstrips,  and  sample  kits  are  available 
at  your  local  bookstore  or  from: 
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church  news 


New  law  in  Israel  threatening 
to  Christians 


what  the  Jerusalem  Post  calls  “the  first 
real  anti-missionary  legislation  ever  at- 
tempted here,  was  passed  into  law  by  the 
Israeli  Knesset  on  Dec.  27. 

The  new  law  provides  for  stiff  penalties 
for  anyone  who  offers  any  “material  induce- 
ment to  an  Israeli  to  change  his  religion. 
The  bill  was  sponsored  by  Orthodox  Knesset 
Member  Rabbi  Meir  Abramowitz  as  a Pri- 
vate Member  s Bill. 

The  new  law  is  aimed  at  Christian 
missions,  but  it  is  so  broadly  construed  that 
all  Christians  in  Israel  feel  they  are  now 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Discounting  a Knesset 
member  s charge  that  the  Abramowitz  Law 
was  “anti-Christian,’  Binyamin  Halevi,  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Law  Committee,  said 
the  law  would  make  it  a crime  for  anybody 
to  encourage  a Christian  to  become  a Jew — 
just  as  it  bars  a person  from  encouraging  a 
Jew  to  become  a Christian,  the  Post  story 
said. 

After  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  Knesset, 
Rabbi  Abramowitz  wrote  in  his  Agudat  Is- 
rael Party  newspaper,  Hamodea,  “Now  that 
this  law  prohibiting  enticements  on  the  part 
of  the  mission  has  been  passed,  we  have 
breached  the  blocked  wall  preventing  harm- 
ing the  mission.  In  due  time  we  will  produce 
an  amendment  to  the  law  that  will  effec- 
tively halt  the  activities  of  the  mission.  ” 

Introduced  for  first  reading  in  the  Knesset 
on  Dec.  6,  the  bill  was  rushed  into  law  on 
Dec.  27.  It  was  given  less  than  24  hours 
notice  on  the  Knesset  agenda  and  intro- 
duced without  being  printed  in  “The  Order 
of  the  Day.”  Two  thirds  of  the  Knesset 
members  were  absent  when  the  vote  was 
taken. 

A Jan.  23  Time  magazine  story  said,  “The 
controversial  bill  slipped  through  the  Knes- 
set two  days  after  Christmas,  when  attention 
was  focused  on  Middle  East  diplomacy,” 
the  Sadat-Begin  talks  in  Cairo. 

The  penalty,  effective  on  Apr.  1,  for 
anyone  offering  material  inducements  to 
someone  to  change  his  religion  will  be  a $3, 
200  fine  and  five  years  in  prison.  The  matter 
of  offering  material  inducements  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  central  issue,  Christians  in 
Israel  suggest.  The  United  Christian  Coun- 
cil in  Israel  the  day  following  enactment  of 
the  law  sent  a cable  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  They  said  in  part,  “We  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  obvious,  namely  that 
we  are  all  opposed,  as  we  have  stated 


publicly  on  repeated  occasions,  to  the  use  of 
improper  inducements  to  bring  about  the 
change  in  anybody’s  religion.  None  of  the 
member  bodies  of  the  United  Christian 
Council  in  Israel  engages  in  such  practices. 
None  of  the  other  Christian  communities  in 
this  country  known  to  us  engages  in  such 
practices.  ” 

Christiaris  in  Israel  are  concerned  about 
the  loose  wording  of  the  law  and  its  implica- 
tions for  the  continuing  presence  of  Chris- 
tians in  Israel.  The  Christian  Council  said, 
“We  are  bound  to  add  that  we  simply  refuse 
to  believe  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
majority  of  Israelis  have  properly  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  what  is  being  forced 
upon  them  by  some  determined  extremists, 
nor  with  such  understanding  that  they 
would  agree  to  this  bill.  ” 

The  lack  of  clear  definition  in  the  bill 
raises  such  possibilities  as  a recently  con- 
verted Jew,  who  would  come  to  a Christian 
hospital  or  who  would  send  his  children  to  a 
church-run  school,  potentially  being 
charged  with  accepting  an  inducement.  The 
matter  raises  questions  of  religious  liberty 
and  basic  human  rights,  suggested  opposing 
members  in  the  Knesset  and  Christian  ob- 
servers. 

One  Knesset  member  found  the  bill  ob- 
jectionable because  “it  is  ironic  that  af- 
ter withstanding  assimilation  during  2,500 
years  of  dispersion  among  the  nations,  we 
now  feel  so  insecure  in  our  own  sovereign 
land  that  we  must  pass  a law  to  ensure  that 
nobody  convinces  us  to  change  religions.  ” 

Hispanic  immigration 
service  initiated 

Mennonite  Hispanic  Immigration  Service 
(Centro  de  Inmigracidn  Menonita),  a min- 
istry to  the  unique  needs  of  Mennonite  His- 
panic churches,  opens  this  month  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries,  the  new 
office  will  gather  information  relating  to  im- 
migration and  legislation  and  share  it  with 
local  congregations,  and  will  work  at  con- 
sciousness raising  in  non-Hispanic  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 

Karen  Ventura,  a 1977  graduate  of  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  begun  an 
initial  two-year  assignment  to  serve  as 


Karen  Ventura 


consultant  in  the  office.  Coming  from  the 
Chicago  area,  Ventura  is  of  Mexican- 
American  extraction  and  is  a member  of 
Lawndale  Mennonite  Church.  “As  I move 
into  this  assignment,  I realize  that  this  is  a 
very  complex  and  difficult  issue,”  she  states. 
“However,  it  is  an  important  concern,  one 
which  Mennonites  need  to  become  involved 
in.  I am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
Hispanic  Mennonites  on  this  issue.  ” 

Ventura’s  first  few  months  will  be  a pe- 
riod of  orientation  as  she  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mennonite  Hispanic  Concilio 
and  others  who  have  been  helping  the 
church  respond  to  the  issue  of  Hispanic  im-  - 
migration. 

Mennonites  are  beginning  to  recognize 
immigration  problems  as  an  issue  the  church 
needs  to  be  involved  in.  Approximately 
1,500  Spanish-speaking  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  in  the  United  States  are 
directly  affected.  Some  of  these  church 
members  are  undocumented.  One  Men- 
nonite pastor  has  been  waiting  a long  time 
to  receive  his  legal  papers. 

In  October  1976  about  15  Spanish-speak- 
ing Mennonite  pastors  met  along  with  other 
interested  persons  at  the  Mennonite  Church 
Center  at  Laurelville,  Pa.  Participants  in  this 
retreat  emphasized  that  Spanish  pastors  and 
churches  are  constantly  concerned  with 
matters  of  immigration  laws  and  deporta- 
tion. They  work  individually  with  attorneys 
and  local  resources  but  they  need  support 
from  the  larger  church  to  share  this  burden. 

A representative  from  the  Peace  Section 
of  MCC  attended  the  October  retreat,  then 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Elk- 
hart, Ind. ) arranged  a three-day  seminar  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Lupe  de  Leon,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  and  Jose  Ortiz, 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  gave 
leadership  in  implementing  the  recommen- 
dations from  the  Washington  seminar  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  office  for 
immigration  service. 
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Does  the 
Mennonite 
'Church  Need 
'Its  Colleges? 

The  Bylaws  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
refer  to  church  schools  as  places  where 
"young  people  and  adults  may  secure  an 
education  designed  to  develop  Christian 
faith  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
^ God's  people  in  the  stream  of  Mennonite 
and  Christian  history  of  which  the  schools 
are  a part.”* 

Does  the  Mennonite  Church  need 
Goshen  College,  Hesston  College,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College?  Or  should  the 
‘ church  look  to  state  schools  to  educate  its 
college  students?  Are  church  colleges  a 
' necessity  or  a luxury? 

These  questions  can  be  asked  as  one: 
"Does  the  Mennonite  Church  have  a 
mission?" 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  coming  to  a 
renewed  understanding  of  its  faith.  People 
* are  moving  out  of  their  closed  communities 
and  having  more  contact  with  the  world 
about  them.  They  have  become  mobile  in  a 
larger  society,  where,  it  is  hoped,  they  will 
imitate  the  Christians  of  Acts  8:4  who  “were 
scattered  and  went  about  preaching  the 
Word." 

The  Mennonite  Church  needs  its 
colleges  to  prepare  its  people  for  carrying 
out  this  mission. 

' Another  way  to  ask  the  same  question  is, 
"Does  the  Mennonite  Church  need 
leaders?" 

The  Mennonite  Church  will  fulfill  its 
mission  only  to  the  extent  of  its  leaders' 
vision  and  ability  to  actualize  the  vision. 
Church  colleges  are  places  where  visions 
are  born  and  grow.  Many  pastors,  elders 
and  church  workers  have  come  from  the 
church  colleges. 

^ The  Mennonite  Church  will  need  its 
colleges  in  the  future  to  prepare  leaders. 

Still  another  way  to  ask  the  question  is, 
“Should  the  Mennonite  Church  retain  its 
teachings  on  discipleship  and  peace?” 

Mennonite  Church  people  hear  many 
’ religious  voices  which  differ  from  and 
contradict  what  Mennonites  say  they 
believe.  Many  of  these  voices  do  not 
advocate  discipleship  and  peace  as  a way 
of  life  in  all  circumstances.  During  the  past 
50  years,  the  influence  of  church  colleges 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  church  in 
discipleship  and  peace  convictions.  The 
church  of  the  future  will  continue  to  need  its 

"Article  X.  Section  la. 


Ivan  Kauffmann 
General  Secretary 


colleges  in  clarifying  and  witnessing  to 
these  beliefs. 

Just  as  all  these  questions  really  are 
one,  so  is  the  answer.  The  Mennonite 
Church  does  need  its  colleges — to  help 
keep  its  mission  in  focus,  to  train  leaders 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission,  and  to 
assist  the  church  in  advocating  its  unique 
beliefs  on  discipleship  and  peace. 


Albert  J.  Meyer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Mennonite  Board 
of  Education 


Foundation  for 
the  Future 

In  our  Mennonite  understanding, 
education  is  a conversation  between 
representatives  of  our  older  generations 
and  our  younger  people  about  matters  that 
are  important  for  the  young  as  they  prepare 
for  their  vocations  and  for  participation  in 
the  life  and  mission  of  the  church.  The 
1 973-75  Churchwide  Thrust  on  Education 
sought  to  refocus  our  thinking  and  practice 
in  light  of  our  vision  for  the  role  of 
education  in  our  total  church  life. 

During  the  Thrust,  our  church  people 
had  to  ask  whether  they  wanted  an 
educational  effort  which  was  a genuine 
part  of  the  church  and  which  received  its 
basic  operational  support  from  the  church 
rather  than  from  community,  business,  or 
government  sources.  Were  they  ready  to 
help  young  people  in  their 
congregations — often  faced  with  a 
bewildering  array  of  invitations  and 
options — to  prepare  themselves  for 
membership  and  leadership  in  the  church? 

Our  school  people  had  to  ask  whether 
what  they  were  teaching — especially  in  the 
courses  and  experiences  required  of  all  (or 
nearly  all)  students — faithfully  represented 
what  we  as  a people  consider  important. 
Making  constructive  changes  takes  time, 
but  our  school  people  have  been  at  work. 
Almost  all  our  schools  have  been  or  are 
reexamining  their  fundamental  objectives 
and  studying  implications  for  their 
programs. 

The  basic  understandings  clarified  in 
the  Thrust  are  being  affirmed  throughout 
the  church.  Conferences  and 
congregations  across  the  church  are 
discussing  gift  discernment  and  financial 
and  moral  support  of  members  interested 
in  developing  their  gifts.  School-church 
ties  are  being  strengthened. 

The  foundation  is  in  place.  As  they  face 
the  future,  church  and  school  people  can 
and  must  move  forward  together  in 
peoplehood  education. 


The  1975  General  Assembly  Vision  for  Higher  Education 


In  the  early  1 970s  it  became  clear  that 
church  colleges  were  important  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
that  if  they  were  to  continue  to  make  their 
contribution,  they  needed  support. 

For  many  years  the  churchwide  asking 
for  Mennonite  colleges  had  been  $10  per 
member.  In  a few  congregations,  giving 
more  than  equaled  the  asking;  many, 
however,  did  not  reach  that  level,  and  some 
did  not  give  at  all.  Even  though  the  cost  of 
operating  church  colleges  increased,  and 
although  many  people’s  incomes 
increased,  the  level  of  contribution  to  the 
colleges  tended  to  remain  constant. 

In  1 975,  the  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  encouraged  increased 
giving  to  church  colleges,  authorizing  a 


change  in  the  per-member  asking  from  $1 0 
to  $1 3 in  the  1 975  fiscal  year,  to  $1 4 in  the 
1 976  fiscal  year,  and  to  $1 5 in  the  1 977 
fiscal  year.  This  action  considered  the 
financial  difference  between  what  students 
pay  in  tuition  and  fees  and  the  actual  cost 
of  educating  them.  The  General  Board 
stated  that  payment  of  this  difference  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  church  rather  than 
of  business,  government,  or  private 
foundations. 

The  General  Board  asked  the 
congregations  to  double  the  amount  of 
their  1974-75  giving  over  a three-year 
period.  Realizing  that  the  colleges  were 
supportive  of  the  total  mission  of  the 
congregations  and  of  the  Church,  the 
General  Board  strongly  urged  such  giving 


so  that  their  contributions  would  match  the 
need  of  the  colleges  and  would  advance 
each  congregation  toward  its  per-member 
goal.’* 

The  General  Board  action  was  presented 
in  1 975  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Eureka, 
Illinois,  where  members  affirmed  the  action 
by  approving  increased  college  askings 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

By  the  summer  of  1 978  we  hope  to  have 
cause  for  celebration  that  God  provided 
the  resources,  that  the  church  responded 
faithfully,  and  that  giving  to  Mennonite 
Church  colleges  more  than  doubled. 

— IvanKauffmann 
General  Secretary 

‘Assembly  75  Proceedings,  page  57. 


Two  Years  of  Gratifying  Response 


The  Mennonite  Church  responds 
habitually  to  the  visions  God  gives  her  and 
to  needs  as  she  perceives  them.  This  is  a 
happy  trait.  Our  joint  efforts  of  education 
and  missions  in  the  brotherhood  have 
resulted  from  a vision  which  came  to  a few 
persons  who  then  interpreted  and  shared  it 


with  the  entire  church.  A growing  vision 
leads  to  growing  conviction  and  eventually 
to  growing  obedience. 

Thus,  from  the  vision  of  the  few,  our 
church  colleges  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  church  so  that  they  now 
receive  the  support  of  hundreds  of 


congregations  and  thousands  of  members. 
Since  the  1 975  General  Assembly  action, 
the  upsurge  of  financial  commitment  to  the 
colleges  has  been  outstanding.*  Witness 
the  following  graphic  analysis: 
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The  splendid  response  of  the  first  two 
years  demonstrates  increased  church 
support  and  ownership  of  all  the  colleges. 
The  alliance  of  trust  and  purpose  is 
growing  in  church  and  colleges.  For  this 
we  thank  God  and  His  people. 
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Final  Steps  Toward  the  Goal 


I.  Seeing  the  Vision 

The  vision  opened  by  Thrust  must 
continue  and  deepen.  It  is  concerned  with 
persons.  It  anticipates  wholeness  as  the 
blueprintfor  our  young  people.  It  regards 
an  informed  faith,  sound  relationships, 
intellectual  growth,  and  physical  well- 
being as  vital  to  the  educational  process. 
This  vision  begins  to  grow  in  home  and 
church  settings  where  God’s  people  can 
discover  the  gifts  and  potential  which  need 
development  and  training.  Every 
congregation,  then,  should  give  visibility  to 
the  educational  mission  of  the  church; 
minister  to  youth  as  they  make  vocational, 
social,  and  educational  choices;  and 
assume  active  ownership  in  its  colleges. 

An  ideal  would  be  to  counsel,  commission, 
and  enable  young  people  to  study  in  our 
Mennonite  colleges  wherever  a mutual 
consensus  indicates  need  and  ability.  This 
is  a legitimate  and  necessary  involvement 
if  congregations  are  to  become 
strongholds  of  citizen-life  in  the  new 
kingdom. 


II.  Taking  the  Initiative 

We  have  different  congregational 
priorities.  One  priority  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  is  the  provision  of  resources  which 
will  train  our  youth,  through  our  colleges,  to 
become  useful  citizens  of  the  kingdom. 

The  human  key  to  larger  vision  of 


priorities  for  the  congregation  is  usually  the 
pastor/leader,  who  has  special 
responsibility  for  informing  the  people  and 
nurturing  their  understanding  of  the 
mandate  which  the  church  has  given  its 
colleges  and  other  agencies. 

The  divine  key  is  a prayer  for  God  to 
work  through  us  to  shape  the  vision  and 
constrain  the  obedience  necessary  to  work 
out  His  design  for  our  student-age  young 
people. 

III.  Planning  for  Action 

A pastor/leader  can  do  much  to 
stimulate  action  and  give  direction  to  this 
effort  in  the  local  church.  He  can  do  even 
more  as  he  recruits  the  right  persons  to 
help  leaven  the  congregation  with  new 
challenges.  A strong  base  of 
understanding,  wise  guidance  and  counsel 
will  help  awaken  a new  congregational 
spirit  and  disposition.  Prompt  planning  and 
action  in  the  congregation  is  needed  to 
reach  the  goal  of  doubling  the  1 974-75 
contributions  by  June  30, 1 978.  Although 
each  congregation  has  its  unique  patterns 
for  working  on  such  projects,  we  offer  some 
guidelines  which  may  be  helpful: 

A.  Resolve  to  understand  Mennonite 
higher  education  as  crucial  to  dynamic 
church  life,  both  in  its  congregational 
expression  and  in  its  worldwide  missionary 
outreach. 

B.  Identify  those  persons  within  and 


those  accessible  to  the  congregation  who 
understand  and  can  interpret  the  purposes 
and  needs  of  our  colleges. 

C.  Focus  upon  Church  School  Day  (April  1 
9)  as  a time  for  the  entire  congregation  to  1 
discover  or  reconsider  their  roles  in  (1 ) 
making  Mennonite  higher  education  a 
resource  for  the  local  church,  (2)  opening 

the  channels  for  Mennonite  youth  to  assess  i 
and  develop  their  God-given  gifts,  (3) 
encouraging  that  first  consideration  be  j 
given  to  Mennonite  educational  j 

opportunities  by  Mennonite  youth,  (4)  | 

evaluating  congregational  responsibility 
for  supporting  the  church’s  colleges  and 
the  youth  who  attend  them. 

D.  Work  for  a congregational  consensus 

on  the  1 975  General  Assembly 
recommendations  to  the  churches:  double  J 
the  congregation’s  1 974-75  giving  to  j 

Mennonite  colleges,  and/or  reach  the  $15  ' 

per  member  quota  for  the  current  year. 

E.  Agree  on  a method  and  a schedule  by 
which  your  congregation  will  respond  to 
this  churchwide  challenge. 

F.  Celebrate  the  achievement  to  the 
glory  of  Christ! 

Things  happen  when  we  hear  and 
respond  to  God’s  call  to  consider  the 
needs  of  His  church  now  and  for  the  future. 
Things  happen  when  we  prayerfully  search 
the  meaning  of  His  call  for  help  from  each 
of  us.  Paradoxical?  Yes.  God  does  call  us  I 
to  help  Him  meet  the  needs  of  His  work! 
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A house  church  session 


Is  the  house  church  becoming  a movement? 


“This  is  the  sign  of  hope  and  rebirth  within 
the  church,”  said  one  of  the  participants  at 
the  3rd  annual  House  Church  Retreat  held 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Feb.  17-19.  Representing  20  house 
churches,  64  people  came  together  for 
fellowship  and  a look  at  what  might  be  the 
beginnings  of  a movement,  according  to  Ar- 
nold Cressman,  a program  person  at  Lau- 
relville. 

John  W.  Miller,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Don 
Rensberger,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  retreat  moder- 
ators, outlined  the  purposes  for  the  weekend 
as:  (1)  building  awareness  and  fellowship 
among  house  churches,  (2)  providing  in- 
spiration and  teaching,  and  (3)  developing 
an  awareness  of  resources. 

Because  people  came  to  the  seminar  with 
different  expectations,  some  needs  re- 
mained unmet.  But  communication  with 
other  house  church  members  helped  the 
participants  feel  less  isolated  and  more 
aware  of  the  possibilities  within  the  house 
church.  Response  was  enthusiastic  to  plans 
initiated  for  another  retreat  next  winter. 

Participants  shared  information  about  the 
structures,  visions,  and  frustrations  of  the 
fellowships  they  represented.  Ample  time 
was  provided  for  group  singing,  led  by  Nate 
Showalter.  In  four  sessions  of  Bible  study, 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber  described  the 
church  as  “the  instrument  God  uses  to  love 
the  world.” 

Marlin  E.  Miller,  president  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  House  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  provided  input  on  the  subject 
of  leadership  in  the  house  church.  Looking 
at  the  New  Testament  terms  of  elder/ 
overseer/shepherd.  Miller  described  the  gift 
of  leadership  as  “encouraging  and  enabling 
all  members  of  the  church,  rather  than  im- 
posing the  leader’s  will  on  them.  ” He 
presented  the  New  Testament  model  of 


church  leadership  exercised  in  the  context  of 
mutual  subordination;  of  those  with  dif- 
ferent gifts  taking  leadership  in  the  areas  of 
their  various  ministries,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  subordinate  to  other  ministries. 

In  a concluding  challenge.  Miller  en- 
larged on  the  vision  of  the  house  church  as  a 
worldwide  movement  of  people  who  are 
searching  for  a biblical  model  of  Christian 
community  rather  than  a place  as  a member 
of  an  audience.  “The  house  church  should 
bring  together  Christian  commitment  and 
accountability,  with  mutual  support  and  a 
spiritual  atmosphere.  ” 

Concerned  about  continuity,  and  yet 
wary  of  the  pitfalls  of  institutionalism,  house 
church  participants  separated  to  keep  on 
working  at  being  the  households  of  God. — 
Evelyn  Miller,  Harlan,  Ky. 

VS  unit  and  congregations 
pull  together  for  service 

“The  VS  program  in  Champaign,  111.,  had 
its  best  year  ever  in  1977,”  according  to  Jim 
Dunn,  pastor  of  Champaign’s  First  Men- 
nonite Church. 

For  several  years  three  local  churches — 
First  Mennonite  in  Champaign,  East  Bend 
in  Eisher,  and  Dewey — have  been  working 
to  determine  how  Voluntary  Service  fits  into 
their  missions.  “Relationships  between  the 
VS  unit  and  the  congregations  are  now  at  an 
all-time  high,”  said  Dunn. 

VSers  contribute  to  the  life  of  all  three 
congregations.  Most  of  Champaign’s  eleven 
unit  members  regularly  attend  services  at 
First  Mennonite,  although  several  float 
among  all  three  congregations,  and  all  at- 
tend occasional  services  at  each  church.  A 
newsletter,  times  of  reporting,  and  occa- 
sional services  planned  by  VSers  keep  mem- 
bers up-to-date  on  unit  happenings.  The 


unit  van  picks  up  several  members  on  the 
way  to  church  each  Sunday  and  VSers  par- 
ticipate in  many  church  activities. 

A committee  made  up  of  members  of  each 
of  the  three  churches  gives  direction  to  the 
mission  of  the  unit.  In  addition  to  support- 
ing the  unit  by  working  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  to  determine  what  out- 
reach activities  should  be  undertaken  by 
VSers,  the  three  congregations  have  helped 
meet  the  many  spiritual,  emotional,  and 
physical  needs  of  the  unit. 

Extended  families  have  become  homes 
away  from  home  for  each  VSer.  Shared 
meals  and  other  activities  help  form  mean- 
ingful relationships  throughout  the  year. 
The  sharing  goes  both  ways.  “On  a very 
cold  Sunday  afternoon  before  Christmas,  ” 
wrote  VSer  Ruth  Steiner,  “all  11  adults 
and  four  children  piled  into  the  van  and 
Christmas  caroled  at  the  home  of  each 
extended  family.  The  ice  inside  the  van 
never  melted  and  we  wondered  if  our  toes 
would  ever  thaw,  but  joy  and  excitement 
kept  us  warm  inside. 

“There  have  been  so  many  expressions  of 
love  from  our  supporting  churches,  ” con- 
tinued Ruth.  For  example,  the  unit  was  the 
grateful  recipient  of  the  groceries  Dewey 
church  members  brought  in  for  their 
Thanksgiving-Harvest  festival.  “Boxes  of 
groceries  were  piled  all  over  the  living-room 
rug  one  night  when  we  got  home  from 
work,  ” Ruth  said.  Unit  business  that  night 
was  sorting  through  the  boxes  and  stocking 
the  shelves  of  a makeshift  pantry  needed  to 
hold  the  foodstuffs. 

Dewey  WMSC  also  provided  new  drapes 
for  unit  bedrooms.  Several  unit  members 
joined  Dewey  women  for  a night  of  measur- 
ing, cutting,  pinning,  pressing,  and  sewing. 
“As  we  began  to  see  some  of  the  finished 
product,  excitement  mounted,  ” said  Ruth. 
“Everyone  stayed  later  than  they  planned  to 
get  the  job  done.  We  had  the  drapes  hang- 
ing in  the  rooms  by  midnight  that  night. 
What  a face-lift!  ” 

VSers  in  Champaign  extend  the  outreach 
of  their  supporting  congregations’  day-care 
and  youth-center  work,  activities  direction 
for  a nursing  home,  homemaker  services, 
secretarial  services,  and  home  repair. 

Showalter  tapped 
for  BCM 

Richard  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a special  assignment  in  congrega- 
tional evangelism  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
during  1978. 

Slated  to  function  on  a part-time  “de- 
centralized ” basis  with  MBCM,  Showalter 
will  be  available  for  seminars  in  congrega- 
tional evangelism  with  conferences  or 
groups  of  congregations.  He  also  plans  to 
engage  in  writing  projects  in  the  area  of 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Many  well-qualified  resource  persons 
are  lined  up  to  lead  a variety  of  events  at 
Laurelville  this  spring.  To  name  a few: 
Dorothy  Payne  and  Paul  Conrad  will  direct 
“Retreat  for  the  Formerly  Married”  (Mar. 
24-26),  Abe  Schmitt  will  be  in  charge  of 
“Listening  with  Love”  (Apr.  7-9),  and  Eli 
Savanick  will  lead  “Weekend  for  Deaf/ 
Hard  of  Hearing  Persons”  (May  27-29).  For 
more  information  about  these  and  other 
events,  write  or  call  James  Metzler,  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center,  Rt.  5,  Box 
145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666.  Phone:  (412) 
423-2056. 

Don  Jacobs  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  John  R.  Stott  of  the  All 
Souls  Church  (London,  England),  and  Rob- 
ert Hess  of  Malone  College  will  be  the  fea- 
tured speakers  at  a Festival  of  Missions  June 
16-18  at  Bluffton  College.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Frances  M.  Core,  Box 
1328,  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  OH  45817. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 


Most  Mennonites  are  fairly  familiar  with 
the  fathers  of  our  faith.  But  how  many  of  us 
could  name  even  one  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  woman  who  by  her  life — or  death — 
courageously  served  her  Lord?  The  inspir- 
ing stories  of  more  than  a dozen  Anabaptist 
women  are  told  in  Women  Expendable  for 
Christ,  by  Esther  K.  Augsburger.  Published 


in  1975  as  a devotional  guide,  the  12-lesson 
booklet  could  be  an  excellent  discussion 
stimulator  for  congregational  small  groups. 
This  resource  can  be  obtained,  at  $.50  per 
copy,  by  writing  to  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

An  important  link  in  North  America’s 
food  chain  are  the  farm  workers — people 
who  spend  backbreaking  hours  beneath  a 
scorching  sun  picking  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  1978,  May  1-7  has  been  designated 
“Farm  Worker  Week,  ” a time  for  focusing 
on  both  the  contributions  and  needs  of 
North  America’s  farm  workers.  Educational 
materials  are  available  from  the  following 
National  Farm  Worker  Ministry  offices: 
(West)  1430  W.  Olympic,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90015;  (Midwest)  2113  Sublette,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63110;  (Mideast)  Box  10206,  Lansing, 
MI  48901;  and  (Southeast)  Box  1051,  Lake- 
land, FL  33801. 

National  Family  Week  is  May  7-14  this 
year.  Your  congregation  could  plan  for  a 
special  family  life  emphasis  to  correspond 
with  the  second  week  in  May.  For  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  variety  of  congregational 
possibilities,  write  or  call  Beulah  Kauffman, 
Family  Life  Education  Office,  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  Phone:  (219)  294- 
7536. 

It’s  been  33  years  now  since  the  dawning 
of  the  nuclear  age,  a dawning  when  the  sun 
was  obliterated  by  the  spreading  mushroom 
cloud.  From  May  23  to  June  30,  1978,  the 
United  Nations  will  be  concentrating  on  nu- 
clear disarmament.  As  part  of  that  emphasis, 
churches  are  being  encouraged  to  promote 
awareness  and  action  in  a variety  of  ways. 
For  more  information  and  resources,  write 
to  Religious  Task  Force,  Mobilization  for 
Survival,  1213  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19107. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

By  sharing  openly  with  the  listener,  John 
and  Naomi  Lederach  open  some  windows 
on  the  marriage  relationship  in  two  1977 
cassettes,  “Finding  a Sense  of  Companion- 
ship” and  “Understanding  Our  Role  as  Hus- 
band and  Wife.  ” Produced  by  Hesston 
College,  these  cassettes  can  be  rented  for  $1 
apiece  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


evangelism. 

A teacher  at  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Showalter  has  served  in  a number  of  train- 
ing assignments  on  evangelism  and  church 
growth  the  past  few  years,  especially  among 
the  Eastern  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  According  to  Gordon  Zook,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  MBCM,  the  special  Con- 
gregational Ministries  assignment  will  be  an 
extension  of  a ministry  in  which  Showalter 
already  has  been  involved.  Showalter  will 
continue  to  teach  at  Rosedale  Bible  In- 
stitute, located  about  15  miles  west  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  near  Irwin.  Rosedale  is 
sponsored  by  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Conference. 

Persons  and  congregations  wishing  to 
invite  Showalter  to  their  area  should  register 
interest  by  contacting  appropriate  officers  or 
committee  persons  in  their  conference. 

Richard  Showalter  is  married  to  Jewel 
(Wenger)  who  might  be  participating  with 
him  in  some  of  the  upcoming  seminars. 
They  have  three  children. 

Disaster  volunteers 
celebrate  together 

Nearly  600  people  gathered  at  tJie  annual 
all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice on  Feb.  10  and  11  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The 
mood  was  strikingly  that  of  a joyous  family 
reunion  where  the  stories  of  the  family  could 
be  retold  and  reflected  upon  and  where 
thanksgiving  for  God’s  blessing  on  the 
family  in  the  past  could  be  coupled  with  a 
challenge  to  even  greater  faithfulness  in  the 
future. 

What  would  make  people  ride  a bus  for 
four  days  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; sign  up  for  a waiting  list  on  a bus  from 
Oklahoma;  or  brave  several  thousand  miles 
of  icy  roads  by  car  and  then  sit  for  2i/2-hour 
sessions  without  a break,  listening  to  speaker 
after  speaker?  Pastor  David  Mann  of  Sunny- 
slope  Church  in  Phoenix  summarized  it  well 
when  he  said  it  was  because  they  were  all  in- 
volved in  MDS  in  some  way.  These  people 
had  been  in  contact  with  human  need  in 
times  of  disaster  and  had  responded  rather 
simply  and  directly  to  that  need. 

The  celebrative  spirit  of  the  family  get- 
ting together  was  evident  almost  immed- 
iately through  singing,  testimonials  of 
experiences  on  disaster  sites,  and  informal 
fellowship  at  meals.  Reports  from  the  units 
were  sprinkled  with  good-natured  com- 
ments which  alternately  lauded  and  made 
light  of  the  virtues  and  hard  work  of  any 
given  unit.  Ed  Bearinger,  Region  V director 
from  Elmira,  Ont.,  stated  that  he  was  as 
“proud  as  a Mennonite  could  be  without 
sinning  ” of  the  work  of  MDS  units  in 
Canada  during  this  past  year. 

The  singing  which  blended  over  600 
voices  at  each  session  was  symbolic  of  the 
family  unity,  especially  during  a harmo- 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Norman  and  Eunice  Wingert,  former  MCC  workers,  chat  with  the  David  Manns. 


nious  two  verses  of  “Ich  Weiss  Einen 
Strom”  sung  in  German.  Dan  Yutzy  of 
Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind.,  stirred  fa- 
miliar chords  by  telling  a number  of  after- 
dinner  stories  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  MDSer 
Amos  Lantz. 

The  inspirational  messages  by  Harry  Mar- 
tens and  Dan  Yutzy  coupled  with  the  testi- 
monies of  many  an  MDSer  gave  the  meeting 
a revival  flavor.  Numerous  MDSers  shared 
how  MDS  had  enabled  them  not  only  to 
reach  out  to  someone  in  need  but  also  to  be 
enriched  themselves.  The  feeling  of 
comradery  was  extended  not  only  to  fellow 
MDSers  but  equally  to  the  people  whom 
they  served,  many  of  whom  had  come  to 
newfound  or  deepened  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
result  of  MDS  witness. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the  conference 
were  indications  that  disaster  work  is  be- 
coming more  complex  and  that  MDS  is 
keeping  pace  by  continually  growing  in 
expertise  and  sophistication.  Newly  ap- 
pointed National  Communications  Coordi- 
nator Richard  Weaver  will  work  closely  with 
MennoNet,  an  association  of  some  200  Men- 
nonite  ham  radio  operators,  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a disaster  communications  network. 

MDS  is  also  in  contact  with  other  organi- 
zations such  as  Mennonite  Pilots  Association 
and  Mennonite  Nurses  Association  to  de- 
termine how  they  can  be  part  of  a disaster 
response.  The  complexities  also  extend  to 
MDSers  needs  to  relate  to  city  hall  for 
building  permits  and  occasional  opportu- 
nities to  minister  within  situations  with  com- 
plex social  problems  such  as  child  abuse  and 
wife  beating.  But  here  as  well  MDSers  ap- 


mennoscope 


Paul  G.  Landis,  pastor  of  West  Zion  con- 
gregation, Carstairs,  Alta.,  reports  that  a 
neighbor  whose  land  adjoins  the  church 
needs  a hired  man  and  the  congregation 
would  welcome  an  addition  to  the  church 
community.  Write  Paul  G.  Landis,  Box  58, 
Carstairs,  Alta.  TOM  OWO. 

“Living  Responsibly”  is  the  theme  for 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
Area  WMSC  which  will  be  held  on  Mar.  15 
at  the  Willow  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.  Speakers  at  the  9:00  a.m. 
session  include  Doris  Longacre,  Modestene 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Neff,  Edith  Herr  and 
Marian  Thomas.  Five  workshops  will  meet 
in  the  afternoon  session  so  that  each  per- 
son will  have  opportunity  to  attend  two 
workshops. 

Indianapolis  First  Mennonite  Church 
Reunion,  formerly  known  as  I-W  Reunion, 
is  scheduled  for  the  weekend  of  July  29-30. 
This  is  planned  for  those  who  have  been  af- 
filiated with  First  Mennonite  sometime  dur- 
ing their  lives. 

A Retreat  for  the  Formerly  Married  is 
scheduled  again  for  Easter  weekend.  Mar. 
24-26,  at  Laurelville.  Dorothy  Payne,  a 
Presbyterian  Church  leader  ministering  to 
women  in  crises  at  the  New  Berith,  will  lead 
the  retreat.  Paul  Conrad  will  participate  in 


discussions  and  be  available  for  counseling. 
For  program  forms,  write  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, PA  15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  will  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year.  Special  celebrations  are  being  planned 
for  the  week  of  Oct.  1-8.  Guests  will  be  J,  C. 
Wenger  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  a 
former  bishop  of  the  congregation,  and 
Larry  Walker,  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  Walker,  a translator  for  the 
New  International  Version  of  the  Bible, 
along  with  Wenger,  was  involved  in  the  life 
of  the  congregation  as  a youth. 

An  estate  planning  seminarr  will  be  co- 
sponsored by  Bethany  Christian  High 
School  and  Goshen  College  at  the  College 
on  Saturday,  Mar.  18,  from  8:45  a.m.  to  3: 15 
p.m.  The  seminar  presided  by  Charles  \'. 
Gardner,  Goshen,  will  offer  information 
about  current  methods  of  planned  giving 
and  estate  planning.  The  cost  which  in- 
cludes lunch  is  $5.00.  For  more  information 
and  registration  contact  Gordon  R.  Yoder, 
director  of  special  and  deferred  giving, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Ten  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School  stu- 
dents got  a taste  of  Voluntary  Service  during 


pear  to  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  for  a 
patient  and  compassionate  response. — Ken 
Neufeld,  MCC  West  Coast 


Richard  Weaver,  communications  coordinator 
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the  school’s  January  mini-term.  The 
students  spent  four  days  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  VSers  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  to  experience  VS  firsthand  and  work 
at  their  own  short-term  unit  life,  the 
students  got  involved  in  several  projects 
including  dry-wall  sanding,  bingo  at  a nurs- 
ing home,  day  care,  and  volunteer  work  at 
the  Salvation  Army.  “It  was  a good  ex- 
perience for  all,  ’ reported  VSer  Phil  Min- 
inger.  “The  IMSers  didn’t  want  to  leave  at 
the  end,  for  they  had  developed  some  real 
emotional  attachments  to  the  people  and 
places  here. 

Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  has  set  May  7 as  the  day  for  a 
homecoming.  It  will  be  an  all-day  event,  ac- 
cording to  Anna  R.  Showalter,  church  cor- 
respondent. History,  pictures  and  memo- 
rabilia will  help  portray  an  earlier  day  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
person  as  half-time  Spanish  professor  and 
half-time  director  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Re- 
lations Center.  Write  to  John  A.  Lapp, 
Dean,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526, 
for  requirements  and  procedures, 

Mennonite  Fellowship  Groups  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference  are 
raising  funds  to  buy  radio  time  to  release  the 
Proverbs  for  Today  spots  on  CJCS  Radio, 
Stratford,  Ont,  Each  spot  will  have  a tag 


naming  the  Dew-Drop-Inn  teen  center,  a 
ministry  in  Stratford  staffed  by  Voluntary 
Service  workers.  The  VS  unit  plans  to 
release  the  second  set  of  Proverbs  spots, 
which  are  designed  to  fit  the  “sound”  of  sta- 
tions which  release  programs  for  youth. 
Other  MYF  or  VS  groups  who  have  interest 
in  using  the  Proverbs  spots  may  write  to 
Lois  Hertzler,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

The  64th  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
will  be  held  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Mar.  18  and  19.  The  theme, 
“Break  Forth  with  Joy,”  is  to  highlight 
church  growth  around  the  world.  Guest 
speaker  for  the  occasion  will  be  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  Paoli,  Pa.  Groups  supplying 
music  during  the  two-day  conference  are 
the  Don  Siegrist  family.  West  Union,  N.Y. ; 
the  Choraleers  of  Lancaster,  the  Willow 
Street  Mennonite  Church  Chorus;  and  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  Bell  Choir. 
The  concluding  session  on  Sunday  evening. 
Mar.  19,  includes  an  address  by  Eastern 
Board’s  president  Raymond  Charles,  a mes- 
sage by  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  and  a dedica- 
tion of  missionaries  and  service  workers  in 
charge  of  Jay  Garber,  who  is  serving  as 
moderator  of  the  conference  sessions.  Other 
Mennonite  meetings  during  the  week  are 
Women’s  Missionary  Service  Commission  to 


be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  15,  at  the 
Willow  Street  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  sessions 
on  Thursday,  Mar.  16,  to  be  held  at  the 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  East  Earl, 
Pa. 

Laurence  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  missionary  in  Ghana,  reported  his 
impressions  following  an  evangelism  cru- 
sade there  in  Eebruary,  sponsored  by  World 
Evangelism  Incorporated.  Emphasis  was  on 
salvation  and  healing;  sin,  sickness,  and 
death  entered  the  world  with  disobedience 
to  God.  “While  many  professed  healing  of 
deaf  ears,  my  heart  was  touched  as  I 
watched  the  multitude  of  cripples  go  away 
from  the  meeting,  ” Laurence  noted.  “They 
were  promised  much  through  advertising. 
God  can  and  does  heal  many,  but  is  it  done 
in  such  a public  demonstration?  Perhaps 
sometimes.  It  seems  we  must  always  say, 
‘Thy  will  be  done,’  ’’  he  reflected. 

A Mini-SST  to  Honduras  for  alumni  and 
friends  will  be  led  by  a Goshen  College 
faculty  couple  from  June  24  to  July  5. 
Spanish  professor  Robert  Yoder  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  who  have  led  three  Study- 
Service  Trimesters  in  Honduras,  have 
planned  for  six  days  in  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital  city;  a weekend  trip  to  the  north 
coast  area;  and  a day  at  Tela  Beach.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  Mini-SST  will  visit  Mayan 


Develop  Your  Creativity 
At  Goshen  College  This  Summer 

If  you  are  a high-school  sophomore  or  junior  with  a special 
interest  in  music  or  drama,  Goshen  College  offers  you  a week  this 
summer  to  develop  your  skills.  You'll  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  under  highly  qualified  specialists,  get  to  know  college 
faculty,  and  share  your  interests  and  abilities  with  other  students 
from  all  over  the  country. 


MUSIC  WEEK  --  June  11-17 

Whether  your  talent  is  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  whether  you 
prefer  jazz  or  classics,  you  can  attend  classes  in  music  history, 
theory,  conducting,  and  composition.  You  can  also  participate  in 
daily  practice  and  rehearsal  sessions  and  join  in  a public 
performance  at  the  end  of  this  week  of  personal  interaction  and 
instructi on . 


DRAMA  WEEK  --  June  18-24 

Interpretation  and  voice  instruction,  character  and  scene 
analysis,  and  the  study  of  stage  technique  will  provide  a full 
and  fulfilling  week  of  dramatic  experience.  Plan  to  join  the 
Goshen  College  Players  under  the  direction  of  Professors  A1 
Albrecht  and  Roy  Umble  and  develop  your  dramatic  interest.  (We 
hope  that  our  new  theatre,  now  under  construction,  will  be  ready 
for  you  to  use.  It's  an  exciting  place.) 


For  more  information  please  contact  Ellen  Kraybill,  coordinator 
of  special  events,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
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ruins,  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  a United  Fruit 
banana  plantation,  an  Amish  community, 
and  other  sites  of  historical  and  scenic 
interest.  Yoder,  in  addition,  will  lecture  on 
agriculture,  history,  culture,  and  family 
structures  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 
Reservations  for  the  Honduras  SST  should 
be  made  to  Goshen  College  by  May  5.  For 
more  information  contact  Alice  Roth,  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relations. 

The  resettlers  coming  into  West  Ger- 
many from  Russia  have  experienced  cultural 
shock,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Though  well  cared  for  ma- 
terially, their  spiritual  needs  vary.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  have  already  been  provid- 
ing some  services.  General  Conference  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  ask  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  to  relate  more  closely 
to  the  Umsiedler,  as  they  are  called  in 
German.  This  is  because  the  CMC  has  closer 
ties  with  the  immigrants  than  other  seg- 
ments of  the  GCs. 

About  30  persons  gathered  on  Feb.  10 
and  11  in  Dothan,  Ala.,  to  commission  a new 
Choice  Books  supervisor  and  his  sales  team, 
to  premiere  a sales-training  audiovisual,  and 
to  build  enthusiasm  for  the  bookrack  min- 
istry. Following  a get-acquainted  session, 
Paul  Yoder,  director  of  Choice  Books  for 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  presented  an  over- 
view of  the  program.  Three  supervisors — 
Harold  Shearer  (Southeast  Convention), 
Simon  Schrock  (Beachy  Amish),  and  Paul 
Dagen  (Alabama  and  Northwest  Florida) — 
sketched  brief  histories  of  their  programs. 
Paul  Dagen  presented  $1,700  to  the 
Southeast  Convention  for  books  and  racks 
that  were  transferred  from  the  convention  to 
his  new  district.  The  Alabama  portion  of  his 
district  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lancaster 
Conference  program. 

The  First  Annual  Writers  Conference  at 
The  People’s  Place,  Main  Street,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Friday 
evening.  Mar.  31  and  all  day  Saturday,  Apr. 
1.  Originally  scheduled  for  January,  the 
conference  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  a 
snow  blizzard.  Featured  at  the  conference 
will  be  workshops  and  lectures  ranging  from 
fiction  to  film  and  drama  to  inspirational 
articles  and  features  led  by  well-known 
writers. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Springs,  Pa.,  is  being  celebrated 
by  various  activities  throughout  1978,  in- 
cluding a series  of  special  services  from  Nov. 
2 to  5 with  Donald  Jacobs  as  guest  speaker. 
A pictorial  directory  and  history  of  the  con- 
gregation has  been  compiled  and  is  now 
available.  Anyone  interested  can  secure  a 
copy  by  sending  $3.50  to  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  P.O.  Box  127,  Springs,  PA  15562. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio;  nine  at  Leb- 
anon, Ore.;  two  at  Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Borntrager 


from  319  Linden  F. P.,  to  920  Sparrow  Lane, 
Clendive,  MT  59330.  The  telephone  num- 
ber for  Kenneth  I.  Smoker,  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
has  been  changed  to  (316)  231-4418. 


readers  say 

In  reference  to  "Gnats  and  Camels  ’ by  Robert 
J.  Baker  (Feb.  21),  I can  say  “a  BIG  10-4,  or  in 
more  Mennonitish  terms — A hearty  Amen! 

I am  not  in  any  way  in  favor  of  discrimination 
of  women,  sex,  race,  nationality,  or  even  men  for 
that  matter.  1 do,  however,  see  no  harm  done  in 
including  words  like  "we"  and  "they,  " in  newly 
written  literature  and  songs  of  today,  because  we 
do  live  a different  life  with  words  that  have  dif- 
ferent connotations  than  of  yesteryear.  But  to  take 
pieces  of  literature  and  hymns  written  years  ago — 
even  the  Holy  Bible — and  change  these  words 
just  for  the  sake  of  neutering  is  not  only  a waste  of 
time  but  is  also  doing  a great  injustice  to  the 
author  of  that  time. 

I think  we  have  more  important  things  to  do, 
like  reaching  out  to  the  people  in  this  world  who 
have  warped  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  are  trying  to  make  it  say  what  is  easier  to  ac- 
cept by  the  world’s  standards. 

God  never  said  or  implied  that  women  are  not 
as  intelligent  as  men  but  He  did  say  in  Ephesians 
5:23  that  the  husband  (man)  is  the  head  of  the 
wife  (woman)  as  Christ  is  to  the  church.  1 do  not 
believe  this  to  be  out  of  context  or  that  God  said 
this  for  His  health. 

1 have  great  respect  for  my  wife’s  role  in  our 
family  but  1,  as  the  husband,  have  been  given  a 
great  responsibility  by  God  to  act  in  a leadership 
role,  especially  in  spiritual  matters.  This  is  serious 
to  me. 

Again — 10-4  to  Robert  J.  Baker. — Glen 

Stoltzfus,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

On  Robert  Baker’s  "Gnats  and  Camels  ” (Feb. 
21)  I would  agree  that  retrofitting  familiar  songs 
with  nonsexist  terms  is  probably  petty  and  un- 
necessarily confusing.  I have  often  argued  with 
fellow  feminists  about  this.  But  perhaps  now  1 am 
changing  my  mind.  1 feel  that  this  must  be  a 
consideration  at  least  for  contemporary  writers — 
and,  yes,  Bible  translators  as  well — for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

We  know,  and  the  dictionaries  say,  that  terms 
like  “man”  and  "brotherhood  ” include  us  all, 
male  and  female.  But  the  connotations,  the  feel- 
ings, the  symbolic  reverberations  of  these  words 
are  masculine.  When  we  read,  “What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  ” do  female  images  flash 
into  our  minds?  Likely  not. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  although  these 
terms  include  me,  they  do  not  include  my  femi- 
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ninity.  I automatically  feel  less  feminine  as 
"man  ” than  as  "woman,  ” as  "chairman"  than  as 
"chairperson”  Perhaps  by  recognizing  the  "sis- 
terhood ” now  and  then  and  peppering  our  ser- 
mons and  church  papers  with  "she  s’  as  well  as 
“he's,”  we  will  help  preserve  what  feminists  are 
often  accused  of  wanting  to  destroy:  the  glorious 
difference  between  male  and  female! — Nancy 
Eash  Myers,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

I offer  the  following  comments  on  "Let’s  Make 
Room  for  Spiritual  Renewal"  (Jan.  31).  Of  the 
three  possibilities  in  trying  to  keep  the  fellowship, 

1 suggest  No.  1 strongly,  now  is  the  acceptable 
time.  I feel  the  time  is  now.  I would  not  support 
No.  2 because  I feel  Ghrist  does  not  want  us  to  be 
separate,  even  if  we  are  on  a different  spiritual 
level.  He  prayed  that  we  would  be  one  (Jn. 
17:21).  Matthew  12.25  says  a “house  divided  . . . 
shall  not  stand  ” and  Romans  15:1  says,  "We  then 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  ” No.  3 I feel  would  be  a congregation  in 
full  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the  conference.  1 
believe  with  God  leading  us  this  will  not  cause  a 
separation.  We  have  one  of  three  things  to  do: 
look  back,  stand  still,  or  go  forward.  It  is  time  to 
move  forward.  We  have  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness too  long! 

I came  into  the  Mennonite  Church  about  nine 
years  ago.  1 came  from  a full  Pentecostal  Church. 
So  you  know  that  was  a great  change.  Acts  2:17 
states,  "1  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh.  We  are  all  His  children.  He  does  not  have 
respect  of  person.  I have  much  more  to  say  but 
you  ask  for  a brief  statement.  1 will  be  praying 
that  we  can  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace. — Erma  Wright,  Chicago,  111. 

I trust  the  brotherhood  has  heard  the  appeal  of 
those  asking  more  room  for  spiritual  renewal  in 
our  congregations.  That  we  need  spiritual  renewal 
is  surely  evident  to  all  though  we  may  differ  on 
what  that  is  and  what  form  it  should  take.  Our  Re- 
vival brethren  in  Africa  often  admonished  us  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  put  on  a schedule.  He  is 
sovereign,  and  must  be  granted  the  liberty  to 
work  among  us  as  He  sees  best. 

Of  the  three  possibilities  given,  I consider  the 
best  one  to  introduce  "the  best  elements  of  the 
renewal  movement  into  our  regular  services. 
This  will  require  wise  leadership  in  helping  our 
congregations  to  accept  some  new  forms  of  wor- 
ship. We  need  the  discipline  of  learning  from 
each  other.  What  those  “best  elements’  for  each 
congregation  are  can  be  found  by  sharing 
together  what  the  local  need  and  difficulties  are. 
We  need  each  other  and  by  walking  in  the  light 
together  we  can  have  fellowship  one  with  another 
and  with  God. 

Where  this  possibility  is  unacceptable  we  may 
need  the  second  best,  for  example,  to  make  possi- 
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ble  additional  meetings  for  those  desiring  the 
spiritual  renewal  movement  among  us.  Some- 
times we  can  eventually  realize  the  best  by  ac- 
cepting what  is  possible  at  the  time. 

I trust  we  shall  not  need  to  see  separate  “charis- 
matic" congregations  in  our  districts.  This  will 
hardly  help  us  realize  Ephesians  4:16.  At  our  fall 
session  of  Lancaster  Conference  we  accepted  a 
statement  which  closes  as  follows:  “Within  a con- 
gregation's program  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  unhindered  manifestation  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  through  the  vibrant  expression  of  praise 
and  the  fearless  spreading  of  the  good  news  of  the 
mighty  works  of  God  taking  place  in  our  time.  Let 
us  ask  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  new  life  in 
all  its  fullness  to  every  Christian.  ” — Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


1 deeply  appreciated  Katie  Funk  Wiebe's  “Bat- 
tered Parents’  in  the  Jan.  24  Gospel  Herald.  It  is 
much  needed  to  offset  the  “it’s  all  my  parents’, 
church  s,  school’s  fault  ’ cop-out  that  young 
people  are  being  told  in  recent  years.  Somewhere 
in  one’s  youth,  and  for  the  rest  of  one’s  life,  we 
alone  are  responsible  for  our  actions  and  re- 
sponses to  situations.  Seeing  ourselves  under  God, 
in  Christ,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Director  we 
can  have  the  peace  of  not  blaming  outside  causes 
for  any  of  our  problems. 

Brother  Mann’s  article  on  “The  Commitments 
of  Marriage  ” (Jan.  10)  is  the  best  in  its  field.  In  its 
brevity  it  says  more  than  a dozen  books  now 
available  that  speak  to  the  problem  of  hurting 
marriages.  Could  it  be  printed  in  tract  form  and 
made  available  to  every  person  and  pastor  in  our 
congregations?  In  all  the  “counselling  ” that  is  be- 
ing done,  this  important  aspect  of  marriage  is 
seldom  stressed,  and  it  is  prooably  the  most  cru- 
cial one. — Mrs.  W,  LaVern  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho 


births 

( Jiiltlrcn  an-  un  lirrilaKc  of  llir  Lord  ( Fs.  127  3). 

Fair,  Neil  and  Linda  (Musselman),  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Valeria  Nicole,  Feb.  14,  1978. 

Heckard,  Allen  and  Leta  (Bitikofer),  Canton, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Jami  Jo,  Feb.  18.  1978. 

Hostetler,  Glen  and  Julie  (Richards),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind,,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Cory  Robert, 
Jan.  26.  1978. 

Kratz,  Floyd  and  Debbie  (Rush),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Janelle  Adine,  Feb.  18,  1978. 

Lowry,  Steve  and  Elizabeth  (Allensworth), 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  second  son,  Timothy  Allen,  Feb.  3, 
1978. 

McCombie,  Steve  and  Deborah  (Grove),  Han- 
over, Ont.,  first  child,  Matthew  Arid,  Feb.  15, 
1978. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Ruby  (Koerner),  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joel  Ray,  Jan.  31,  1978. 

Ontiveros,  Efren  and  Christine  (Showalter), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  third  daughter,  Kelly  Ramona, 
Feb.  17,  1978. 

Faxson,  Wesley  Alan  and  Cheryl  (Hensley), 
Protection,  Kan.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Leanne, 
Feb.  5,  1978. 

Schlegel,  Dallas  and  Barb  (Mast),  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Peter  Devon,  Jan. 
13,  1978. 

Showalter,  John  and  Lana  (Delventhal), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Mendy  Ann,  Feb.  11,  1978. 

Steury,  Leon  and  Mary  (Timberton), 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  first  child,  Nichole  Suzzette, 
Feb.  14,  1978. 

Wallin,  Richard  and  Patricia  (Hollinger),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  first  child,  Joy  Christine,  Feb.  9,  1978. 

Weaver,  Jesse  and  Darlene  (Reiff),  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Lyn  Marie,  Feb.  6,  1978. 

Wenger,  Lester  and  Nadine  (Miller),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Amie  Renae,  Feb.  10, 
1978. 


obituaries 

lilcssrcl  arc  the  dead  wliich  die  in  the  l>ord  (Rev.  14  13).  V\'c 
seek  to  piililish  oliiliiaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
iionite  (ihiireh.  Please  do  not  s(‘od  us  (iliituaries  t>f  relatives  tnim 
other  denominations. 

Brubacher,  Susanna  B.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and 
Elizabeth  (Brubacher)  Eby,  was  born  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Sept.  10,  1895;  died  at  Northern 
Michigan  Hospitals,  Inc.,  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Feb. 
10,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  May  31,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Harvey  Brubacher,  who  died  in  July 
1966.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Emmanuel,  Jesse,  and 
Harvey),  6 daughters  (Alma,  Leona  Martin, 
Magdalena — Mrs.  Isaac  Salah,  Grace — Mrs.  El- 
mer Eberly,  Mary,  and  Martha),  18  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Is- 
rael and  William  ^y),  2 sisters  (Amanda — Mrs. 
Manassah  Kulp  and  Lydia  Ann — Mrs.  Clayton 
Kilmer),  and  one  stepbrother  (Mahlon  Martin). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Jeremiah)  and  one  daughter  (Elizabeth).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Maple  River  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Stone  Funeral 
Home  in  charge  of  Bruce  W.  Lyndaker  and 
Homer  E.  Yutzy;  interment  in  the  Mennonite 
Cemetery,  Brutus,  Mich. 

Hess,  Ada,  daughter  of  Rohrer  and  Catharine 
(Hostetter)  Stoner,  was  born  in  East  Hempfield 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1895;  died  in  Lancaster  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov.  18,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  L.  Hess,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Edna  H. — Mrs. 
M.  David  Brubaker  and  Martha  S.  Hess),  one  son 
(Paul  S.),  one  foster  son  (Samuel  D.  Kinsey),  11 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  one  foster 
grandchild,  2 foster  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Ella  Weidman,  Esther  H.  Stoner,  apd 
Catherine  H.  Stoner).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Henry  W.  Frank,  and  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger;  interment  in  the  Kraybill  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Hewitt,  Manuel  A.,  son  of  Mack  Morris  and 
Hettie  (Coffey)  Hewitt,  was  born  in  Love,  Va., 
Apr.  10,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Community  Hos- 
pital, Waynesboro,  Va.,  Jan.  8,  1978;  aged  67  y. 
He  was  married  to  Helen  Coffey,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Madeline 
Almarode),  6 sons  (James,  Lewis,  Calvin,  Melvin, 
Elwood,  and  Emmanuel),  16  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  one  brother  (Guy),  2 half-broth- 
ers (Ralph  and  Mack,  Jr.),  and  6 half-sisters 
(Charlotte  Quick,  Beulah  Johnson,  Elizabeth 
’Truslow,  Betty  Bragg,  Margie  Hufford,  and 
Dorothy  Phillips).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Charles 
C.  Ramsey  and  Roy  D.  Kiser;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Della,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sevilla 
(Kinsinger)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1890;  died  at  the  Goodwill  Home, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Jan.  18,  1978;  aged  87  y.  She 
was  married  to  Norman  Kaufman,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1973.  She  is  survived  by  one 
brother  (Milton)  and  a number  of  stepsons  and 
stepgrandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  and  3 brothers.  Sne  was  a member  of 
the  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Harry 
Y.  Shetler  and  Stanley  Freed;  interment  in  the 
Kaufman  Cemetery. 

Lambright,  Clara  Anna,  daughter  of  William 
and  Minnie  (Bontrager)  Speicher,  was  born  on 
Oct.  22,  1902;  died  at  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Feb.  13, 
1978;  aged  75  y.  On  Feb.  25,  1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Evan  M.  Lambright,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 daughters  (Lois — Mrs.  Lavern 
Hooley,  Ruth — Mrs.  Paul  Miller,  Doris — Mrs. 
Ivan  Birky,  Rachel — Mrs.  Lee  Troyer  and  Ev- 
elyn— Mrs.  Donald  Hostetler),  16  grandchildren, 
6 great-grandchildren,  her  mother,  3 sisters  (Mrs. 


Nellie  Cripe,  Mrs.  Leonard  Good,  and  Mrs. 
Norma  Cress),  and  one  brother  (Willis  Speicher). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Titus) 
and  one  sister  (Mable).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Chupp 
and  Orvin  Hooley;  interment  in  the  Shore 
Cemetery. 

Shertzer,  Mabel  N.,  daughter  of  David  B.  and 
Annie  (Nissley)  Charles,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1896;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 
1978;  aged  82  y.  She  was  married  to  Aaron  N. 
Shertzer,  who  died  on  Oct.  2,  1961.  Surviving  are 
5 children  (C.  Charles,  Anna  C.,  Norman  C.,  John 
C.,  and  Elizabeth  C.),  10  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Ivan  N.),  and  one 
sister  (Edith — Mrs.  Elmer  Kennel).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Millersville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  11,  in 
charge  of  Abram  Charles,  Paul  Charles,  and  Ivan 
Leaman;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Slagell,  Emma,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Katie 
Schantz,  was  born  in  Fulda,  Minn.,  Sept.  27, 
1892;  died  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Jan.  30, 
1978;  aged  85  y.  In  1913  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Slagell,  who  died  on  Aug.  16,  1972.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Elmer),  5 daughters  (Ellen — 
Mrs.  Alva  Yoder,  Lena — Mrs.  Don  Cooprider, 
Goldie  Slagell,  Lorene — Mrs.  Allen  Miller,  and 
Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Lederach),  19  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Joe  Schantz), 
and  4 sisters  (Alice — Mrs.  John  Slagell,  Annie, 
Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Harris).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 infant  sons.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  1,  in  charge  of 
Chester  Slagell  and  Paul  M.  Lederach;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Weber,  Lillie  G.,  daughter  of  Henry  M.  and 
Annie  L.  (Good)  Weber,  was  born  on  Feb.  28, 
1901;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Community  Hospital, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1978;  aged  76  y.  Surviving 
are  one  brother  (Martin  G. ) and  4 sisters  (Katie 
G.,  Elizabeth  G.,  Ruth — Mrs.  Bartram  Leaman, 
and  Margaret — Mrs.  Leon  Shirk).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  6.  in 
charge  of  Ben  Brubacher  and  Wilmer  Leaman; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Tobias,  son  of  Tobias  D.  and  Mary 
(Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Sept.  23,  1895;  died  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hospital, 
Feo.  15,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Mar.  19,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Katie  Stutzman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Floyd,  Charles,  and 
Lyle),  9 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Clara  Hostetler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Harold  Yoder; 
interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Gemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions,  Inc. ; p.  214  by  Ralph  Buckwalter;  p.  216  by 
Lynn  Roth;  p.  221  by  David  Hiebert;  p.  223  by  Ken  Neufeld. 


calendar 

Lancaster  Conference  Sessions,  Weaverland  meetinghouse,  East 
Earl.  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1978. 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  111,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  ana  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr. 
24,  25. 

Region  11  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburjg,  Va..  Julv  12-15.  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana.  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo.,  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference.  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Mr,  1069  told  a number 
cannot  be  a name 

A district  court  judge  has  refused  to  allow 
a man  to  change  his  name  to  the  number 
1069,  saying  he  could  not  give  “the  stamp  of 
judicial  approval”  to  a dehumanizing  act. 
Michael  Herbert  Dengler,  32,  said  he  had 
used  “1069”  for  personal  identification  for 
more  than  four  years,  including  his  Social 
Security  card  and  bank  checks.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  have  his  name  legally  changed  to 
“1069.” 

In  denying  the  request.  Judge  Donald 
Barbeau  of  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  Dis- 
trict Court  said,  “Dehumanization  is  wide- 
spread and  affects  our  culture  like  a disease 
in  epidemic  proportions.  To  allow  the  use  of 
a number  instead  of  a name  would  only 
provide  additional  nourishment  upon  which 
the  illness  of  the  dehumanization  is  about  to 
feed  and  grow  to  the  point  where  it  is  totally 
incurable,”  Judge  Barbeau  wrote  in  his 
opinion.  He  said  the  use  of  a number  for  a 
name  would  be  “an  offense  to  basic  human 
dignity.” 

Evangelical  Covenant  Church  leaders 
open  to  gifts 

Charismatic  “gifts” — such  as  speaking  in 
tongues — have  a place  in  the  Evangelical 
Covenant  Church  of  America  so  long  as  they 
“glorify”  Christ  and  are  not  forced  on  non- 
charismatic  members.  That  was  the  con- 
sensus of  participants  in  the  38th  Annual 
Midwinter  Conference  of  the  denomination 
held  in  Rockford,  111.  Covenant  pastors  had 
been  asking  denominational  leaders  for  clar- 
ification of  the  Covenant  Church  attitude 
toward  the  charismatic  movement,  and  that 
inspired  the  theme  for  the  conference, 
‘Come,  Holy  Spirit.” 

“I  think  the  understanding  from  this 
meeting  is  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  to 
be  exercised  in  the  Covenant  Church — as 
they  have  been — and  we  intend  to  continue 
as  we  have  with  seeking  understanding  and 
the  unity  of  the  body,”  said  Milton  B. 
Engebretson,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
74,600-member  denomination. 

Fewer  heart  attacks  found 
among  religious  Jews 

Heart  attacks  are  twice  as  frequent  among 
nonreligious  Jews  as  among  religious  Jews  in 
Israel,  according  to  the  results  of  a five-year 


study.  A survey  of  10,000  male  civil  servants 
and  municipality  employees  revealed  that 
5.8  percent  of  the  nonreligious  suffered 
heart  attacks,  as  against  2.9  percent  of  the 
religious.  The  nonreligious  also  suffered 
more  from  ulcers,  but  slightly  less  from  dia- 
betes. The  study  also  revealed  a definite  cor- 
relation between  smoking  and  heart  attacks: 
23.5  percent  of  the  nonreligious  smoked 
more  than  one  pack  of  cigarettes  a day, 
whereas  only  11.5  percent  of  the  religious 
smoked  that  much. 


Missionary  describes  Botswana 
as  island  of  tranquility 

A United  Church  of  Christ  (UCC)  min- 
ister who  serves  as  an  educational  mis- 
sionary in  Botswana  says  that  small  inde- 
pendent South  African  nation  is  “an  island 
of  tranquility  and  sanity”  in  the  midst  of  a 
racially  tense  situation.  But  refugees  from 
bordering  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  a 
reminder  of  the  racial  conflict  in  the  two 
white-dominated  neighboring  countries, 
Richard  Sales  said  in  Minneapolis.  In  an  in- 
terview, Mr.  Sales  said  that  many  of  the 
refugees  are  young  people.  Some  who  fled 
Rhodesia  were  only  10  to  12  years  of  age  and 
reported  they  were  terrified  by  security 
forces  in  their  country  who  send  them  ahead 
of  troops  to  determine  whether  there  were 
land  mines  ahead. 

Botswana,  the  former  Bechuanaland  pro- 
tectorate which  was  given  its  independence 
in  1976,  is  a place  where  racially  mixed  cou- 
ples from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  come 
to  marry  and  live,  Mr.  Sales  reported.  One 
of  the  world’s  poorest  countries,  it  has  a 
population  of  about  750,000  of  which  only 
one  percent  is  white. 

Says  Britain  becoming  nation  of 
spiritual  dwarfs 

Britain  is  becoming  a nation  of  “spiritual 
dwarfs”  and  has  embraced  many  of  the 
Nazi-style  philosophies  it  once  so  strongly 
opposed,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  Thomas  Winning  of  Glasgow. 
“We  fought  a war  to  defeat  a totalitarian 
regime  whose  atrocities  still  shock  us,  ” he 
said.  “But  in  the  intervening  time  since  the 
bells  of  victory  rang  out  we  have  almost  im- 
perceptively  come  to  espouse  not  a few  of 
the  tenets  of  such  a regime.  ” 

Mission  scholar  finds  “crusade” 
is  offensive  as  Christian  term 

A Protestant  missions  scholar  has  urged 
Christians  to  banish  the  word  “crusades” 
from  their  vocabulary.  Charles  R.  Taber 
makes  the  suggestion  in  the  Winter  issue  of 
Milligan  Missiogram,  published  quarterly 
by  Milligan  College,  a Churches  of  Christ 
institution.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion. Dr.  Taber  begins  by  asking,  “A  crusade 


is  an  exciting  thing,  isn’t  it?  The  word  con- 
jures up  for  us  (Westerners,  that  is)  colorful 
visions  of  knighthood  in  full  flower,  of 
Ivanhoe  and  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  and 
Frederick  Red-Beard,  and  perhaps  of  Saint 
Louis.  It  evokes  feelings  of  high  adventure 
and  derring-do  (all  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
of  course),  of  victory  and  conquest.  ” But,  he 
then  inquires,  “Isn’t  that  precisely  the  trou- 
ble with  the  term — that  it  calls  up  military 
images,  triumphalistic  images  of  violence 
and  war,  at  total  variance  with  the  character 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  with  the  true 
strategy  and  tactics  of  His  kingdom?  ” 

Neutrality  of  belief  threatens 
church  colleges,  educator  warns 

A Duke  University  professor  has  urged 
church-related  colleges  to  return  to  their 
original  mission  of  fostering  “the  intel- 
lectual love  of  God,”  and  stop  imitating  sec- 
ular institutions.  John  H.  Westerhoff  III, 
associate  professor  of  religion  and  education 
at  the  United  Methodist-related  school,  de- 
clared that  “at  stake  is  the  integrity  and  sur- 
vival of  Christian  faith.  Neutrality  in  mat- 
ters of  belief  and  values  are  humanly  im- 
possible. Conviction  undergirds  all  teaching 
and  learning.  The  issue,  from  a Christian 
perspective,  is  what  are  the  beliefs  and 
values  which  inform  the  educational  enter- 
prise. ” 

Dr.  Westerhoff  asserted  that  “a  church- 
related  college,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  life  to  the 
church,  must  become  an  extension  of  the 
mission  and  ministry  of  the  community  of 
faith,  a place  where  divine  revelation  is 
made  known,  where  faith  is  enhanced  and 
enlivened,  and  where  persons  are  prepared 
and  stimulated  for  their  Christian  vocation 
in  but  not  of  the  world,  as  believers  in  Christ 
and  members  of  His  church.  ” 


World  population  growth 
reached  peak  in  1970 

The  world’s  population  growth  rate 
reached  a peak  around  1970  and  there  now 
appears  to  be  a trend  toward  decline  and 
stabilization,  according  to  population  ex- 
perts. Nick  Eberstadt  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity’s Center  for  Population  Studies  told 
a symposium  that  the  world’s  population — 
now  4.1  billion — was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  1.9  percent  in  1970  but  the  rate  dropped 
to  1.7  percent  last  year.  He  and  other  popu- 
lation experts  said  the  decline  seemed  to  be 
largely  associated  with  rising  standards  of 
living  and  intensive  family  planning  in 
developing  countries,  where  the  drop  in 
population  was  most  dramatic.  It  was  noted, 
however,  that  the  overall  world  population 
would  continue  to  increase,  possibly  to  a 
high  of  10  billion  by  the  end  of  the  21st 
century,  and  that  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  not  yet  begun  to  reduce  their  birth 
rates. 
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Our  own  agenda 


“It  must  be  awful  to  edit  the  Gospel  Herald,”  someone 
remarks  on  occasion.  “Trying  to  satisfy  people  with  a wide 
variety  of  viewpoints.”  Indeed,  it  is  awesome,  though  not 
awful,  for  we  have  not  been  subject  to  assault  and  battery — at 
least  not  yet.  Occasionally  objectors  may  be  insulting,  but 
generally  they  just  go  away  quietly,  in  a Christian  manner. 

But  you  are  not  of  this  group,  or  you  would  not  be  reading 
this  editorial.  What  is  it  that  keeps  us  together?  How  is  the 
Gospel  Herald  able  to  serve  as  many  as  75,000  readers 
scattered  over  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  Latin  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world? 

The  Gospel  Herald  functions  by  seeking  to  find  and  discuss 
our  Mennonite  agenda.  What  beliefs  and  activities  do  we 
have  in  common?  Our  editorial  intention  is  to  publish 
material  in  Gospel  Herald  because  it  is  of  Mennonite 
concern.  This  may  be  because  it  is  a subject  on  which  most  of 
us  agree  or  one  on  which  we  do  not.  Either  way,  what  we 
publish  is  what  we  have  discerned  to  be  of  Mennonite 
importance. 

Thus  the  news  of  our  own  congregations,  our  own 
institutions,  and  our  own  people  at  work  for  the  Lord  take 
precedence  over  the  activity  of  other  institutions  and  people. 
We  do  cover  a much  wider  range  of  issues  in  our  “Items  and 
Comments”  section.  This  is  compiled  largely  from  Religious 
News  Service  which  reports  religious  and  other  activity  of  a 
wide  range.  But  even  here  the  selection  is  based  on  our  idea 
of  what  is  significant  to  us. 

For  example,  an  item  in  the  current  issue  reports  the 
opinion  of  John  H.  Westerhoff  III,  a professor  at  Duke 
University,  on  the  importance  of  church  schools  relating 
closely  to  the  churches  which  sponsor  them.  “A  church- 
related  college,”  says  Westerhoff,  “must  become  an 
extension  of  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  community  of 
faith.”  We  report  this  because  it  is  seen  as  an  opinion  worth 
considering.  Our  church,  too,  has  colleges  and  we  are  in  a 
time  when  church  and  college  need  to  be  in  continued 
conversation  about  their  common  agenda.  Without  this  it  is 
easy  to  become  foggy  on  what  we  are  intending  to  do  with 
colleges.  And  fog  leads  to  confusion,  loss  of  the  way. 

An  important  part  of  our  publication  is  the  reporting  of 
census  data;  births,  marriages,  obituaries.  No  other 
publication  I know  of  attempts  to  include  a comprehensive 


record  of  this  activity.  Certainly  it  is  not  complete,  but  we  are 
eager  to  make  it  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  done.  The  success  of 
this  section  depends  on  the  help  of  all  of  you  who  supply  this 
information.  Our  research  has  shown  that  this  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Herald  for  many  readers.  It  suggests  that  as  a 
people  we  are  interested  not  only  in  each  other’s  ideas  and  in 
forming  common  strategies,  but  in  each  other’s  families  as 
well. 

Important  to  the  Herald  are  Bible  interpretation,  personal 
testimonies,  and  exhortation  as  well  as  testing  of  new  ideas 
and  strategies.  Sometimes  these  are  issues  on  which  we  nearly 
all  agree,  such  as  our  belief  in  peace  instead  of  war.  Why 
publish  on  these?  Because  if  we  do  not  keep  talking  and 
writing  about  an  issue,  we  can  lose  it. 

At  other  times  the  issues  discussed  are  those  on  which  we 
do  not  have  a common  mind.  At  such  times,  we  try  to  have 
material  written  reasonably  and  sensitively  so  that  those  who 
disagree  need  not  be  overwhelmed,  but  may  consider  the 
evidence  presented  and  test  it  in  line  with  their  own 
experience  and  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  those  who  decry  the  division  of  the  Christian 
church  into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  groups.  They  use 
John  17  and  1 Corinthians  12  to  flail  us  for  dividedness.  At 
such  a time  the  better  part  of  valor  is  to  accept  all  the  charges 
and  then  ask,  “What  else?  ” How  else  can  we  work  together 
in  education,  service,  and  mission  beyond  our  local  area  than 
by  forming  organizations  to  lead  us  in  our  thinking  and  by 
delegating  specific  tasks  to  certain  people  who  will  represent 
us  in  these  tasks?  At  the  same  time,  we  do  well  to  remind 
each  other  continually  of  the  danger  of  taking  such 
arrangements  for  granted. 

As  family  relationships  go  stale  if  taken  for  granted,  so  in 
organizations.  We  encourage  institutions  to  use  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  reporting  their  activities  and  aspirations  to  you. 
Examples  of  such  reports  appear  as  inserts  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  February  28  and  this  week.  Institutional  reporting 
and  vision  were  featured  also  in  a special  section  of  March  7. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  whether  the  Herald  could 
foster  communication  in  the  other  direction  also.  What  would 
you  like  the  leaders  of  church  agencies  to  know  that  they 
have  not  heard?  Can  the  Herald  carry  this  message? — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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what  is  truth? 

by  Fisseha  McKonnen 


“What  is  truth?”  asked  Pilate,  a Roman  governor  of  high 
status  and  authority.  This  was  a hard  question  for  Pilate  to 
ask.  He  knew  he  was  confronted  with  a personality  of  another 
world. 

It  was  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.”  Pilate’s  kingdom  was  threatened  when 
Jesus  said  that  He  was  the  truth.  It  was  also  a threat  to  him  to 
discover  that  Jesus  was  a King.  However,  Pilate  knew  that 
Jesus’  claim  to  be  a King  was  not  to  take  his  earthly  kingdom 
away,  for  Jesus  was  not  of  this  world. 

Thus  Pilate  said  to  Jesus,  “Don’t  you  know  that  I am  the 
authority  over  life  and  death?  I have  power  to  kill  or  release 
you.  ” Pilate  was  only  concerned  about  the  kingdom  of  this 
world — the  visible  kingdom  that  perishes.  He  was  secure  in 
the  materialistic  world.  No  doubt  Pilate  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  deep  in  his  heart  he  was  more  inclined 
to  be  a materialist  than  to  think  of  Jesus’  kingdom. 

If  Jesus  was  not  a threat  to  Pilate,  could  He  be  a threat  to 
the  Jews?  They  were  very  religious.  They  had  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  They  observed  the  Sabbath,  gave  alms,  prayed, 
and  fasted.  They  also  had  one  thing  in  common  with  Jesus. 
They  both  believed  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  However,  the 
Jews  misunderstood  Jesus’  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  They  were  thinking  of  pie  in  the  sky, 
whereas  Jesus  was  thinking  of  heaven  on  earth.  They  were 
thinking  of  the  material  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
but  Jesus  was  thinking  of  spiritual  restoration. 

Material  world  and  spiritual  world.  Jesus  came  to  deal 
with  both  Pilate  and  the  Jews — with  those  who  think  that  the 
material  world  is  enough  and  with  those  who  think  that  the 
spiritual  world  is  enough.  He  came  to  show  that  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  world  have  to  be  reconciled.  Jesus  came, 
showing  that  God  was  using  matter  and  spirit  to  reveal  the 
reality  of  His  kingdom.  It  took  Jesus,  born  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
born  of  the  flesh  and  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 


Fisseha  McKonnen  is  a member  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia.  He  majored  in  natural  science  at  Goshen  College  and  studied 
epidemiology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  planned  to  pursue  a 
medical  profession  in  Ethiopia. 


demonstrate  what  God  is  like.  Jesus  was  real  to  the  invisible 
and  visible  worlds  and  rules  over  both  of  them. 

He  gave  life  to  a dead  body.  He  commanded  evil  spirits  to 
leave  people.  He  walked  on  the  sea.  He  multiplied  bread  and 
fishes.  He  said,  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
have  it  more  abundantly.  ” He  offered  physical  and  spiritual 
redemption  for  man.  He  knew  that  the  human  body  is  not 
mere  matter  in  motion  and  so  He  came  to  redeem  man’s 
spirit  also.  He  came  so  that  Pilate  and  the  Jews  could  both  see 
the  glory  of  God  as  revealed  in  Him. 

Quite  often  Christians  have  been  accused  of  not  caring  for 
the  materialistic  world,  not  even  for  their  own  bodies.  They 
are  said  to  view  the  spirit  of  man  as  the  only  important  part  of 
him.  Thus  they  have  been  ealled  idealists  or  people  of  tomor- 
row who  speak  of  angels,  God,  and  spirits  but  not  of  man  and 
his  immediate  eeonomic,  social,  and  material  needs.  This  was 
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not  true  of  Christ,  and  as  His  followers,  we  must  also  be 
concerned  about  man’s  physical  and  spiritual  separation  from 
God.  This  is  what  Jesus  implied  when  He  forgave  the 
paralytic  and  at  the  same  time  told  him  to  arise  and  take  up 
his  bed  and  go  home. 

If  Jesus  participated  in  both  the  material  and  spiritual 
worlds,  why  are  people  threatened  by  Him  today?  It  is  true 
that  the  Jews  and  Romans  missed  His  message.  His  life  and 
message  seemed  paradoxical  to  them.  He  said  He  was  rich, 
but  He  remained  poor.  He  claimed  that  He  was  life,  but  was 
taken  to  the  cross.  He  said  that  He  was  a King,  but  lived  out 
His  life  in  service  to  others. 

It  is  the  same  thing  today  that  brings  confusion  about  Jesus 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Some  people  say  that  they 
are  materialists.  Others  are  referred  to  as  idealists,  com- 
munists, or  capitalists.  What  would  Jesus  say?  Which  group 
would  He  associate  with?  Would  it  make  any  difference  to 
Jesus  whether  He  dealt  with  a materialist  or  an  idealist? 
What  would  His  message  be  to  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
the  things  of  this  world? 

I am  the  way.  If  materialism  means  possession  of  wealth  in 
the  form  of  paper  money,  furniture,  industry,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  on  an  individual  or  a communal  basis, 
then  Jesus  would  say  that  the  life  of  a man  does  not  depend 
on  the  abundance  of  his  wealth.  It  will  be  easier  for  a camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  man  to  go 
to  heaven,  but  what  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with 
God.  However,  if  materialism  means  an  ultimate  end  in  itself 
whereby  man  finds  salvation  and  utopia  apart  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  then  Jesus  would  say,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  ” Here  lies  the  secret  of  Jesus’  ministry.  He  saw 
neither  salvation  nor  utopia  in  this  type  of  materialism.  Al- 
though He  had  full  knowledge  of  the  materialistic  world, 
Jesus  knew  that  the  ultimate  hope  of  man  lies  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  his  soul  with  God. 

A materialist  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  denies  the 
existence  of  a spirit  world  and  never  sees  any  salvation  for 
man  apart  from  the  world  of  matter.  He  also  believes  that 
matter  in  some  form  has  been  in  existence  eternally  and  its 
development  is  from  simpler  to  more  complex  structures.  In 
contrast  are  the  idealists  who  believe  that  spirit  or  idea 
precedes  matter  and  existed  before  it.  In  light  of  the  Word  of 
God,  both  schools  of  thought  miss  the  whole  point  of  Christ’s 
message.  Neither  offers  true  salvation  to  man.  God  brought 
matter  and  ideas  into  existence  and  the  whole  universe  is  in 
rebellion  against  its  Creator. 

God  is  not  a foggy  spirit  that  appears  only  at  night  nor  did 
He  reveal  Himself  as  a mere  human  being  with  some  good 
ideas.  Christ  was  God  in  the  flesh,  the  reality  of  God.  So  when 
a Christian  thinks  of  God,  God  is  not  the  projection  of  his  in- 
ner needs  aggravated  by  circumstantial  reasons.  This  projec- 
tion does  not  bring  God  into  existence,  nor  does  man’s  desire 


to  fill  his  human  imperfection  bring  God  into  reality.  A Chris- 
tian is  a Christian  because  God  has  met  him  through  Christ. 
God  is  always  present  in  his  fullness.  To  understand  Jesus 
Christ  one  need  not  support  materialism  or  idealism  because 
the  Word  existed  before  matter  or  ideas.  “In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  And  everything  that  is  in  existence  was  made  by 
him  and  through  him.  ” The  Word  is  Christ,  not  ideas  or 
thoughts. 

So  what  is  the  truth  about  Jesus  today?  What  was  in  the 
depth  of  Pilate’s  heart  when  he  asked  Jesus  about  truth?  Isn’t 
the  same  question  being  asked  today  by  many  people  in  a dif- 
ferent form?  Some  ask  if  Jesus  is  a materialist  or  an  idealist. 
Others  ask  if  He  is  progressive  or  reactionary.  Some  wonder 
whether  He  cares  for  the  poor  and  masses  or  not.  Is  He  a 
bourgeois  at  heart?  Did  He  have  a bank  account?  Could  He 
be  called  a capitalist  or  a communist?  Jesus’  answer  would  be, 
“I  am  not  of  this  world.  I am  neither  with  the  Romans  nor 
with  the  Jews.  I am  neither  a communist  nor  a capitalist.  If 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight.  For  this  cause  came  I into  the  world  that  I should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Everyone  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
my  voice.  ” 

Both  kinds  of  problems,  Jesus  deals  with  both  the  material 
and  spiritual  problems  of  man.  He  is  a Friend  of  the  poor  and 
downtrodden.  He  is  the  living  water  and  a running  spring  of 
life.  He  has  a message  for  both  the  capitalist  and  the  com- 
munist. He  is  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  bread  of  life. 

Today  Christians  living  under  any  form  of  government 
should  hold  the  truth,  as  Jesus  did,  that  they  don’t  ultimately 
belong  to  this  world.  They  should  keep  the  house  of  God 
from  any  form  of  merchandise.  The  church  should  not  be- 
come a center  for  money-making  or  politics.  Every  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  church  should  strictly  reflect  the  need  of  hu- 
manity for  reconciliation  with  its  Creator. 

In  this  time  of  material  world  crisis,  a lot  of  Christians  will 
be  confronted  sooner  or  later  with  the  question  of  conformity 
or  denial  of  their  faith.  Already  in  many  places  believers  face 
harassment  for  their  Christianity.  They  are  asked,  “Which 
came  first,  the  builder  or  the  blueprint,  plan  or  order?  Who  is 
God?  Is  He  spirit  or  matter?  How  did  life  originate?  ” 

We  should  prepare  to  answer  questions  concerning  our 
faith.  Although  intellectual  preparation  without  a burning 
love  for  the  Lord  will  not  provide  the  strength  for  steadfast 
faith  and  endurance,  we  still  ought  to  know  about  what  we 
believe. 

Jesus  said,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.  I am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth.  Thy  Word  is  truth.  ” Therefore,  to- 
day we  Christians  can  answer  those  who  ask  the  question  as 
Pilate  did,  “What  is  truth?  ” Our  answer  is,  “Eureka!  We 
have  found  it.  It  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  is  the  truth”  ^ 
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Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  influence  (4) 


John  Wesley  and  the 
evangelical  awakening 

by  Myron  Augsburger 


John  Wesley  (1703-1791) — evangelist,  scholar,  writer,  so- 
cial worker — is  the  leading  figure  in  a team  of  three  whom 
God  used  to  bring  about  religious  awakening  in  the  18th 
century.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  brothers  in  the  flesh  as 
well  as  by  faith,  along  with  George  Whitefield,  were  the 
instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  major  religious  awakening  in 
Britain,  and  stimulated  the  Great  Awakening  in  America  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  voices  have  united  to  describe  these  three  as  the 
greatest  evangelists  since  New  Testament  times.  Mendell 
Taylor  says,  “The  perfect  evangelist  would  be  a combination 
of  the  magnificent  voice  and  matchless  manner  of 
Whitefield,  the  emotional  flare  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  the 
reasoned,  convincing  ‘logic  on  fire’  of  John  Wesley.’’ 

John  Wesley  is  one  of  the  more  outstanding  Christian 
leaders  between  the  Reformation  movement  and  the  present. 
While  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment, the  touch  of  God  and  the  spiritual  dynamics  were  very 
similar.  While  we  cannot  disassociate  him  from  the  scholarly 
and  able  work  of  his  brother  Charles,  both  in  preaching  and 
in  hymnody,  nor  from  the  evangelistic  ministry  of  George 
Whitefield,  with  his  strong  emphasis  on  what  has  been  called 
“Calvinistic  Methodism,  ” John  Wesley  stands  out  as  the 
leader  of  this  triumvirate  and  lives  in  history  as  the  leader  and 
symbol  of  this  movement. 

Wesley  must  be  understood  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  formalism  and  ceremonial 
practices.  The  “English  Reformation’’  is  something  of  a mis- 
nomer in  that  it  was  a reformation  by  legislation  rather  than 
of  divine  transformation.  King  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547)  de- 
cided that  a break  with  Rome  and  the  institution  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  an  adjustment  in  religious  laws 
would  best  serve  his  interests  and  that  of  the  British  people. 

While  this  was  a break  with  the  Catholic  Church,  there  was 
no  corresponding  religious  awakening  to  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent.  For  this  reason, 

Myron  Augsburger  is  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


as  Mendell  Taylor  says,  “The  church-world  in  England  was 
waiting  for  a spiritual  reformation  that  would  accent  vital  and 
personal  religion,  instead  of  sacramental  and  formalistic  reli- 
gion.’’ While  in  other  European  countries  there  were  spir- 
itual leaders  for  reformation,  this  had  not  been  the  case  in 
England. 

Other  harbingers  of  reformation.  Prior  to  the  Wesleyan 
movement,  however,  there  were  other  harbingers  of  reforma- 
tion in  England.  Under  Elizabeth  I (1558-1603)  exiles  re- 
turned who  had  fled  to  Europe  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Bloody  Mary,  who  had  sought  to  vindicate  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  her  mother,  (the  first  of  the  six  wives  of  Henry 
VIII).  The  exiles  who  returned  brought  with  them  influences 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Geneva,  where  John  Calvin’s 
teaching  had  led  them  to  new  understandings  of  the  faith. 

These  “awakened  ” persons  sought  to  purify  the  church  of 
its  political  involvements  and  as  protestors  were  soon 
classified  as  “Puritans.  ” Other  voices  include  Matthew 
Henry,  a great  Bible  commentator  and  pastor  at  Chester; 
Issac  Watts,  who  served  in  and  around  London  as  an  inde- 
pendent minister  and  became  famous  as  the  author  of  thou- 
sands of  hymns;  and  George  Thompson,  called  “The  Father 
of  the  Church  Evangelicals.  ” 

George  Whitefield  was  converted  prior  to  the  Wesley 
brothers,  and  was  used  of  God  not  only  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  also  as  the  stimulator  for  the  Great  Awakening  in 
America,  making  at  least  seven  trips  in  preaching  missions. 
Benjamin  Franklin  very  much  admired  Whitefield’ s preach- 
ing ability,  his  “organ-like”  voice,  and  estimated  that 
Whitefield  could  be  heard  by  30,000  people  in  the  open  air. 
Whitefield  died  in  New  England  on  his  seventh  visit. 

John  Wesley  was  born  to  Susanna  and  Samuel  W'esley,  one 
of  nineteen  children.  His  brother  Charles  was  born  four  years 
later  and  said  he  always  followed  John.  The  two  served  in 
close  relation  throughout  their  lives.  Both  were  rescued  as 
children  from  a blazing  rectory,  Charles  in  the  arms  of  his 
nurse  and  John  in  a more  dramatic  way,  an  occasion  to  which 
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they  both  referred  later  as  to  their  being  “brands  plucked 
from  the  burning.” 

John  and  Charles  both  attended  Oxford  University  and 
were  members  of  the  Holy  Club.  In  1735  they  sailed  together 
for  Georgia  to  be  missionaries  to  North  America.  During  a 
severe  storm  on  the  trip  they  were  impressed  by  a group  of 
Moravian  missionaries  who  evidenced  assurance  and  peace. 

Upon  landing  in  America  another  Moravian,  Spangenberg, 
met  John  and  asked,  “Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?” 

Wesley,  taken  aback,  replied,  “I  know  He  is  the  Savior  of 
the  world.” 

“True,”  the  Moravian  replied,  “but  do  you  know  that  He 
has  saved  you?” 

Charles  returned  to  England  after  only  a few  months  and 
John  stayed  on  without  any  great  success  and  after  little  more 
than  two  years  of  mission  experience  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  said,  “I  went  to  America  to  convert  the  Indians,  but 
oh,  who  will  convert  me?”  Here  under  the  influence  of 
another  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler,  the  Wesley  brothers  were 
confronted  again  with  the  evangelical  claims  of  Christ.  On 
May  21,  1738,  Charles  wrote  in  his  journal  a personal 
testimony  of  assurance  of  salvation.  On  May  24,  1738,  John 
Wesley  began  his  day  with  a Bible  reading  exercise  from  2 
Peter  1,  and  concluded  in  the  evening  by  visiting  the  Al- 
dersgate  street  meeting,  where  Luther’s  preface  to  the  Book 
of  Romans  was  read. 

In  his  journal  he  describes  his  experience  of  assurance  of 
salvation.  “In  the  evening  I went  very  unwillingly  to  a society 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther’s  Preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a quarter  before  nine, 
while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the 
heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I felt  I did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  my  salva- 
tion, and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away 
my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  I began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had  in 
a more  special  manner  to  spitefully  use  me  and  persecuted 
me.  I then  testified  openly  to  all  there  what  I now  first  felt  in 
my  heart.” 

From  the  very  port  and  on  the  very  day  when  John  Wesley 
had  returned  from  America,  George  Whitefield  had  boarded 
ship  to  go  to  America  in  evangelism.  Now  upon  Whitefield’ s 
return  from  America  he  met  a different  John  Wesley.  The 
brothers  John  and  Charles  welcomed  George  Whitefield  into 
their  fellowship. 

Small  but  mighty.  John  Wesley,  little  in  stature  (5'  5"  and 
122  lbs,),  was  mighty  in  spirit.  Fearless  and  aggressive,  he 
preached  with  a clear  emphasis  on  personal  conversion  and 
Christian  experience.  He  began  in  churches,  but  later,  of 
necessity,  preached  in  the  fields.  The  revival  which  moved 
across  Britain  under  his  influence  set  back  the  processes  of 
secularization  by  one  hundred  years.  Scholarly,  incisive, 
articulate,  in  his  logic  and  communication,  Wesley  made  of 
evangelism  a central  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  church.  He, 
together  with  Charles,  wrote,  published,  preached  and  sang 
the  gospel  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 


While  Charles  Wesley  is  known  in  history  for  his  many 
hymns,  John  regarded  his  brother’s  gift  of  writing  hymns  as 
one  of  his  lesser  gifts  and  affirmed  that  his  brother’s  ability  as 
a preacher  was  far  greater  than  his  own!  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  John  himself  was  a very  significant  writer,  as 
is  evidenced  in  his  journal,  his  numerous  publications,  and 
his  writing  of  some  10,000  letters!  Bishop  Marston  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  once  told  me  of  finding  in  his  research 
that  John  Wesley  frequently  edited  Charles’  verse  before  its 
final  form  in  the  hymn. 

J.  P.  Jacobzoon,  a Mennonite  pastor  and  scholar  of 
Haarlem,  the  Netherlands,  has  found  evidence  that  John 
Wesley  was  a personal  friend  of  the  leading  Mennonite  pas- 
tor of  Amsterdam  and  on  numerous  occasions  spent  time  in 
his  home. 

Although  the  Wesleyan  awakening  in  the  18th  century 
came  two  centuries  after  the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the 
Continent,  there  are  many  similarities  between  the  two 
movements  and  just  reason  for  a sense  of  kinship. 

The  Wesleys  actually  never  left  the  Anglican  Church.  It 
was  not  John  Wesley’s  intent  to  begin  a new  denomination.  It 
was,  rather,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  people,  and  he  did  this 
under  a sense  of  God’s  leading  and  special  assistance  in  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wesley  actually  liked  the  more 
formal  churches,  comfortable  pews  and  elevated  pulpit.  With 
difficulty  George  Whitefield  overcame  Wesley’s  reluctance 
to  preach  in  the  open  fields.  Once  when  Whitefield  was 
called  to  come  to  America  he  summoned  John  Wesley  to  take 
over  his  outdoor  preaching.  While  Charles  was  in  favor  of 
this,  John  at  first  reluctantly  participated  but  soon  became 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  ministry  to  the 
public.  Both  men  were  quite  able  at  preaching  extem- 
poraneously, and  to  open-air  audiences.  Charles  especially 
cultivated  an  excellent  memory  and  was  able  to  quote  from 
many  sources,  including  classics,  which  he  used  in  his  ser- 
monizing. John  said  of  himself  that  he  was  more  capable  at 
clear  logic  and  argument,  but  Charles  outstripped  him  in  the 
short  meaningful  sentences. 

One  of  the  greater  voices.  George  Whitefield  died  at  56, 
Charles  Wesley  at  80,  and  John  Wesley  lived  into  his  88th 
year.  Having  traveled  over  250,000  miles  on  horseback,  hav- 
ing preached  over  100,000  sermons,  having  written  10,000 
letters  and  a prolific  journal,  Wesley  stands  as  one  of  the 
greater  voices  in  history  in  the  cause  of  evangelism.  This  has 
extended  beyond  his  own  personal  work  through  the  scores  of 
persons  whom  he  led  to  Christ,  mobilized,  and  commissioned 
for  similar  work  in  evangelism  and  pastoral  service. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  movement  was  the  development  of 
various  social  service  programs,  youth  work,  the  Sunday 
school  under  Robert  Raikes,  and  the  influence  of  the 
converted  political  figure,  William  Wilberforce,  who  worked 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  elevate  the  morals  of 
England  especially  in  relation  to  women  and  the  treatment  of 
children.  We  should  also  note  the  development  of  overseas 
mission  programs  in  the  founding  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  founding  of  the  religious  tract  society  which 
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was  the  forerunner  of  the  British  Reformed  Bible  Society. 

Theologically  we  should  say  that  the  greatest  thing  in 
Wesley  was  his  recovery  of  Christian  experience  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  impact  of  his  ministry  and  thought 
had  greater  consequences  in  the  practical  areas  than  in  the 
theological  areas.  These  practical  areas  included  the  ethical 
concerns  against  slavery,  child  labor  abuse,  alcohol,  prison 
reforms,  and  other  aspects  of  general  social  improvement. 
Wesley’s  textbook  was  the  Bible,  and  his  preaching  was  al- 
ways an  attempt  to  apply  the  Bible  to  the  needs  of  the 
audience  with  which  he  shared. 

His  better-known  theological  perspective  is  his  em- 
phasis on  “perfection  in  love.’’  This  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  absolute  perfection,  for  Wesley  said  he  did  not  mean 
being  perfect  in  knowledge,  nor  from  mistakes,  nor  free  from 
infirmities,  nor  free  from  temptations.  Rather,  Wesley  pro- 
moted the  “second  blessing’’  type  of  experience  in  which  one 
moves  from  the  level  of  accepting  salvation  to  the  level  of 
surrender  to  the  control  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  this  com- 
plete surrender  that  results  in  the  newness  of  life. 


A basic  kinship.  Mennonites  have  had  differences  with 
this  view,  in  that  we  do  not  want  to  empty  the  first  salvation 
experience  from  its  larger  meaning  in  talking  about  a second 
experience,  nor  have  we  wanted  to  talk  about  a second 
experience  as  though  it  was  a final  experience  or  that  one  had 
arrived.  Yet  we  should  recognize  the  basic  kinship  between 
Wesley’s  emphasis  and  our  emphasis  on  dedication  and  dis- 
cipleship.  Both  traditions,  Anabaptist  and  Wesleyan,  em- 
phasize the  sanctification  which  comes  in  belonging  wholly 
to  God,  a surrender  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
transforms  the  total  life  by  His  grace. 

No  heritage  is  to  be  idolized.  Rather,  our  heritage  serves  as 
a means  of  interpreting  the  work  of  grace  through  studying 
the  lives  of  persons  who  have  gone  before.  It  is  a marker 
pointing  us  to  better  understandings  in  our  own  coming  to 
Christ.  Our  faith  resides  in  the  personal  relationship  of  the 
risen  Christ,  not  simply  in  our  religious  heritage  or  system.  In 
this  sense  one  can  quote  the  words  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  were  so  often  used  by  John  Wesley,  “If  your  heart  is  as 
my  heart,  give  me  your  hand.  ” ^ 


They  also  serve 


Editor  s Note:  Early  last  year,  Paul  G.  Landis,  pastor  of 
West  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Carstairs,  Alta,  (membership 
44),  reported  that  four  couples  from  the  congregation  were 
away  in  Voluntary  Serviee.  This  seemed  notable  to  both  pas- 
tor and  editor,  so  the  four  were  asked  about  it.  Here  are 
responses  from  three  of  the  four.  Roy  and  Norma  Barker,  who 
were  at  that  time  serving  in  Zambia,  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
change  of  assignment  and  did  not  respond. 

When  our  oldest  daughter  left  home  to  go  into  nurses’ 
training,  we  parted  with  mixed  feelings.  At  this  time  we  said, 
“Maybe  someday  we  will  buy  a house  in  the  city  to  give 
young  people  a home  away  from  home.  ” But  we  still  had  four 
children  to  educate. 

In  1972  we  built  a new  house  and  were  looking  forward  to 
an  easier  life,  since  our  two  boys  were  taking  over  the  farm. 
That  winter  we  received  a letter  asking  us  to  help  at  Western 
Mennonite  School.  What  did  this  mean?  Is  this  how  God  was 
asking  us  to  work  with  young  people?  God’s  timing  is  amaz- 
ing. Could  we  leave  our  new  home,  which  we  had  looked  for- 
ward to  for  so  many  years,  and  maybe  do  a little  traveling 
while  we  are  well  and  able  to  share  it  together?  How  could 
we  fit  in  with  a high  school?  We  both  grew  up  on  farms  with 
only  a grade  eight  education.  Could  we  relate  to  a principal 
and  teachers  with  degrees,  sociology  majors,  and  so  forth? 

In  August  1975  with  our  family’s  blessing  we  found 
ourselves  on  Western’s  campus.  We  are  houseparents  for 
freshman  girls  and  are  living  in  a mobile  home.  Roy  helps 


Roy  and  Grace  Buschert 


with  maintenance  and  I am  assistant  cook.  However,  we  find 
ourselves  filling  in  wherever  and  whenever  needed.  It  may  be 
rushing  to  the  hospital  with  a student,  filling  in  for  a dean  in 
the  girls’  dorm,  or  just  listening  to  a frustrated  girl. 

Why  are  we  in  VS?  Because  there  is  joy  in  the  service  of  the 
King. — Grace  Buschert,  Salem,  Oregon 

Naney  and  I met  at  ages  18  and  19.  She  was  a farm  girl 
with  faith  and  I a town  boy  who  did  not  claim  Ghrist.  Nancy 
clerked  in  a store  just  down  the  street  from  the  restaurant  and 
billiard  hall  owned  by  my  parents  in  Didsbury,  Alberta.  She 
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Nancy  and  Steve  Johnston 


introduced  me  to  the  MYF  group  from  our  church  and 
through  tiiem,  I met  the  Lord.  I became  a Christian  in  June 
of  1974  and  was  baptized  in  early  December  of  the  same 
year.  We  were  married  in  late  December  1974  and  had  al- 
ready expressed  a mutual  desire  to  travel. 

Sometime  in  1975,  we  decided  to  apply  for  an  overseas 
posting  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  We  did  this,  as 
my  job  as  instrument  mechanic  at  a gas  plant  was  leaving  me 
feeling  useless.  I also  have  a bad  temper  which  I usually 
saved  up  all  day,  when  someone  made  me  angry,  and  then 
took  it  out  on  Nancy  when  1 got  home. 

Finally  in  August  of  1976,  I quit  my  job.  On  arriving  home 
with  the  “good  ” news  I also  found  a letter  from  MCC  saying 
that  they  needed  a person  badly  at  Clearbrook.  They  also 
stated  that  they  needed  mostly  people  with  degrees. 

We  decided  to  advertise  our  trailer  and  see  what  hap- 
pened. Nancy  was  working  in  a bank  at  that  time  in  a fairly 
good  position.  In  a few  weeks  our  trailer  was  sold  and  Nancy 
handed  in  her  resignation. 

All  this,  while  I was  odd-jobbing  around  the  community. 
Ward  Good  was  building  a new  addition  to  our  church  so  I 
helped  out  there  when  I could  also. 

We  felt  that  Clearbrook  was  where  the  Lord  was  leading  us 
and  amid  stories  of  the  different  lifestyles  of  Mennonites  here 
and  at  home  and  the  physical  duties  involved  that  it  would  be 
a very  tough  undertaking. 

My  job  consists  of  shipping  and  receiving  goods  at  the 
warehouse  and  also  clothes  and  material  collection  from  the 
stores  around  here.  I also  take  care  of  minor  repair  work  and 
the  MCC  van.  This  van  is  also  very  good  for  the  spiritual 
mind.  It  reminds  me  of  Judges  7,  when  God  left  Gideon  with 
only  a small  handful  of  men  against  thousands  so  that  they 
would  know  that  it  was  God  who’d  done  the  work. 

Nancy  works  as  typist,  secretary,  Self-Help  assistant,  and 
almost  any  other  job.  She  is  also  thinking  of  the  W2  program 
where  women  go  into  prisons  and  see  other  women  and  talk 
to  them. 

The  Lord  is  giving  us  fantastic  opportunities  to  work  with 
young  people.  We  have  been  working  with  young  fellows 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  who  are  placed  with  us  for  work- 
ing off  time  through  the  probation  board.  We’ re  gaining 


insight  and  finding  a challenge  this  way  too. 

We  had  a hard  start  out  here,  as  people  seem  more  inde- 
pendent and  wealthy  than  in  Carstairs,  Alberta.  Only  with 
the  Spirit’s  guidance  have  we  been  able  to  find  good  friends 
here  and  ease  our  troubled  minds. 

Through  these  times  we  can  say  that  Christ  is  alive  for  us 
today! — Steve  Johnston,  Clearbrook,  British  Columbia 

Is  Voluntary  Service  for  us?  We  often  thought  about  it, 
wondered  what  such  an  experience  would  be  like,  en- 
couraged others  to  go.  We  said,  “It’s  good  that  the  church 
has  a Voluntary  Service  program.  ” 

After  having  given  many  years  in  a self-supporting  pastoral 
ministry,  we  wondered  whether  this  was  not  one  form  of 
Voluntary  Service.  There  are  also  volunteers  in  the  broader 
sense.  All  committed  Christians  have  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  lives  to  Christ  to  be  his  “bond  slaves.  ” 

With  this  background,  we  ask:  What  brings  us  to  Glencroft 
in  the  valley  of  the  sun?  Again  to  find  answers,  one  must 
analyze  a series  of  circumstances.  After  25  years  of  pastoral 
ministry,  it  seemed  good  to  lay  aside  congregational  responsi- 
bility. Unknown  to  us  at  that  time,  the  Lord  had  in  His 
program  a time  of  severe  testing  through  serious  illness.  We 
testify  to  God’s  healing  power  and  search  for  His  message  in 
this  experience.  During  convalescence,  much  heart  searching 
seemed  to  indicate  a change  from  farm  activities. 

During  this  experience,  various  possibilities  were  con- 
sidered and  explored,  but  the  answer  did  not  seem  to  emerge. 
Then  a letter  from  Glencroft  Retirement  Corporation.  “We 
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need  assistance,  ” said  Leland  Bachman,  administrator  of 
Glencroft  in  Glendale,  Arizona.  “We  are  expanding  our 
program  and  can  use  help  in  promotion  and  assisting  people 
to  find  a place  of  contentment  in  a Christian  atmosphere.” 
This  seemed  to  be  an  open  door  and  we  entered.  We  consider 
this  another  form  of  service,  where  we  can  become  involved 
with  new  friends.  In  so  doing  we  receive  a blessing  in  these 
new  relationships. 

We  cannot  testify  to  a dramatic  vision,  but  since  we  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  this  earth,  we  consider  this  ex- 
perience another  chapter  in  the  book  of  our  spiritual  pil- 
grimage. We  still  own  a farm,  but  for  the  present  we  do  not 
have  a home.  We  are  still  a few  years  from  retirement  age 
and  are  wondering  where  the  Lord  will  continue  to  lead  us. 
For  the  present  we  enjoy  voluntarily  serving  the  needs  of 
elderly  people.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds,  but 
we  do  know  who  holds  the  future. — Gordon  and  Mildred 
Buschert,  Glendale,  Arizona  ^ 
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Jesus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (3) 


The  cornerstone 

by  Henry  shank 


Jesus  has  arrived  at  Jerusalem.  To  finish  the  trail  He  has 
gentled  an  unbroken  donkey  colt.  Hailed  with  hosannas,  the 
Servant-King  has  come  home  to  reign. 

Taking  command  in  the  temple,  Jesus  has  driven  out  the 
merchant  monopoly  franchised  by  the  high  priests  to  market 
officially  inspected  sacrifice  animals.  The  Supreme  Sacrifice 
has  entered  the  courts!  And  here  the  Teacher  holds  His  last 
open  class. 

Challenged  on  their  own  territory,  the  religious  leaders 
conspire  for  the  confrontation.  Ever  since  the  people  began 
contrasting  Jesus’  authority  with  scribal  banalities,  envy  has 
whispered,  “Get  rid  of  Him!  ” Now  they  are  stung  to  action 
by  being  called  robbers.  They  ask  to  see  His  divinity  degree. 

Jesus,  true  to  style,  responds  by  questioning  their  criteria 
for  recognizing  divine  authority  (Lk.  20:1-8).  The  chief 
priests  and  teachers  of  Torah  take  refuge  in  their  position. 
They  refuse  to  answer,  pleading  ignorance.  They  fear  the 
people  more  than  they  mind  admitting  they  cannot  recognize 
a message  from  the  Lord. 

Jesus  borrows  Isaiah’s  song  of  the  vineyard  for  a parable 
against  these  hypocrites.  The  vineyard  (Lk.  25:9)  symbolizes 
God  s covenant  people.  The  tenant  caretakers  of  Jesus’  story 
represent  those  responsible  to  cultivate  obedience  to  the 
Lord.  The  hirelings,  however,  covet  the  fruit  for  themselves. 
Prophets  who  redirect  the  people’s  response  to  God  become 
the  messengers.  Finally,  the  villains  kill  the  Heir,  presuming 
thereby  to  possess  the  vineyard  for  themselves.  But  the  last 
act  is  God’s. 

Suddenly  switching  figures  of  speech,  Jesus  compares 
Himself  to  a cornerstone.  (Lacking  concrete,  the  ancients 
used  immense  hewn  stones  for  foundations.)  Rejected  by 
contractors,  this  boulder  is  retrieved  by  the  owner  as  the  only 
adequate  stone  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  building. 

Jesus  notes  that  this  boulder  serves  also  as  an  anvil  for 
shaping  other  building-stones.  But  He  warns  that  any  lesser 
rock  presuming  to  the  corner  position  will  be  crushed  to 
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powder  when  the  Master-builder  lays  His  foundation! 

Feeling  the  barb  in  Jesus’  dart,  the  leaders  prove  their  in- 
sincerity by  trying  to  trap  Him  in  rabbinical  spiderwebs. 
They  pass  up  their  chance  to  learn  of  the  One  who,  unlike 
them,  is  “meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  ” 

Their  possessiveness  reminds  me  of  the  bluejay  v/ho  dog- 
in-the-mangers  my  bird  feeder.  In  contrast,  the  red-bellied 
woodpecker’s  graceful  swoop  fails  to  frighten  smaller  birds. 
This  morning  when  he  landed,  the  bluejay  retreated,  ap- 
parently alarmed  at  red-belly’s  fearlessness.  (Bluejay  knows 
two  bird-relationships — fight  or  flight.)  Similarly,  the  re- 
ligious leaders  mistook  Jesus’  courage  for  belligerance. 

Personal  ambition  as  husbandry.  Today  personal  ambi- 
tion is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  guise  of  tending  God’s 
vineyard.  The  enemy  proves  his  persistence  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  multifarious  methods  by  which  he  seeks  to  usurp 
the  place  of  Christ  in  His  church.  And  he  shapes  his  best 
strategies  against  us  leaders. 

Symptoms  of  demonic  ambition  show  up  in  our  irritation 
with  those  who  block  our  proposals,  or  our  fatigue  when 
cherished  programs  fail  to  produce  spiritual  growth.  Sick 
physicians,  we  prescribe  pills  to  justify  our  fees  and  reinforce 
patient  dependence. 

Elders  and  pastors,  seminary  professors  and  students, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  (chief 
priests),  let  us  listen  to  ourselves  talking  over  the  matter  (cf. 
Lk.  20:14): 

“I  don’t  quite  understand  His  settling  on  a Spanish-speak- 
ing evangelist  to  test  North  American  Mennonite  spiritual 
discernment.’’ 

“It  would  seem  a bit  impolitic  at  this  point  for  us  to  make 
any  public  pronouncement  on  Juan’s  teachings,  considering 
how  many  of  our  people  have  read  him.  ” 

“Besides,  any  unilateral  comment  would  tend  to  divide  the 
church.  We  would  be  heard  as  either  insisting  on  immersion 
or  opposing  what  some  are  calling  “the  baptism.” 

“Ah,  Jesus,  we  really  haven’t  developed  an  instrument  for 
measuring  spiritual  authority.  Consequently,  we  are  unable 
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to  respond  decisively  to  your  question  about  the  evangelist.  ” 

We  have  some  questions  for  the  Lord,  however.  We’d  like 
Him  to  clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  war-tax  question.  And 
the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  divorce  and  remarriage.  If 
He  would  just  make  a policy  statement  on  that,  then  we 
would  not  be  stuck  with  the  ambiguities  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation. 

We  would  be  left  with  only  the  dilemma  of  what  pro- 
cedures to  use  for  carrying  to  the  congregations  the  Lord’s 
pronouncements.  Pastoral  edict  would  not  work.  Anabaptist- 
style  Mennonites  don’t  even  call  their  pastor  “Reverend 
they  would  hardly  accept  dictatorship.  Democratic  vote  for 
acceptance  of  a recommendation  from  the  Lord?  Surely 
consensus,  adapted  to  modern  group  procedures.  . . . 

The  heart  of  our  Lord  aches  for  those  of  His  people  missing 
the  grace  of  God  as  we  discuss  in  safe  seminars  and  cloistered 
committees  how  we  might  build  the  kingdom. 

Mennonite  mortar  and  biblical  brickbats.  We  do  not 
intend  to  usurp  Jesus’  position.  Yet  we  do  not  let  Him  break 
us  or  fit  us  in  place.  Fearing  chisel  and  plumb  line,  we  mix 
Mennonite  mortar  and  prop  our  unsteady  corners  with  bib- 
lical brickbats.  And  we  are  surprised  to  find  our  people  scat- 
tered, ourselves  crushed,  when  our  pathetic  cathedrals  col- 
lapse! 

Jesus  wants  to  be  the  cornerstone  on  which  converging 
walls  join.  (The  modern  decorative  date  stone  is  not  what  He 
meant! ) He  wants  us  to  rest  our  weight  on  Him,  not  give  Him 
an  honorary  place  in  the  congregation.  He  can  bear  the  stress 
of  dovetailing  “Anabaptists”  and  “charismatics,”  who  may 
seem  to  be  going  at  cross  purposes.  It  is  we  who  are 
frightened  by  right-angled  truth. 

Perhaps  the  key  word  for  us  in  this  analogy  is  “rest.”  We 
feel  we  must  move  ahead,  like  Saul  in  1 Samuel  13.  And  we 
think  we  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  “building  ” from 
falling  apart.  Our  Lord  wants  us  to  encourage  each  other,  but 
not  to  appease.  Most  of  all.  He  tells  us,  to  be  fruitful  we  must 
remain  in  Him. 

Program-oriented  as  we  are,  this  means  constant  checking 
with  the  Lord.  It  means  fasting  and  prayer,  as  well  as  strategy 
and  procedure.  If  the  whole  congregation  is  not  ready  to  wait 
before  the  Lord  in  silence,  the  elders  can  do  so  (Acts  13:1-3). 
I will  be  who  I will  be,  says  the  Lord  in  Exodus  3:14.  We 
cannot  guess  His  destination  and  map  a shortcut. 

Jesus  claims  to  be  the  way.  We  get  off  the  trail  if  we  hurry 
ahead  in  the  direction  we  thought  He  began.  He  may  have 
provided  for  me  a needed  small  group,  but  organizing  the 
whole  congregation  into  cells  may  not  be  His  plan. 

Living  truth,  Jesus  frees  leaders  mired  in  theological  ruts. 
Faced  with  an  issue,  we  are  Protestant-prone  to  formulate  a 
creed,  draft  a resolution,  or  write  a complicated  congrega- 
tional constitution.  We  want  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  but 
we  pour  the  Spirit  into  a mold  formed  for  concrete. 

My  youngest  cannot  understand  omnipresence,  so  he 
solves  the  problem  by  Jesus  going  to  work  with  his  mother 
and  God  staying  with  us.  Most  of  us  adults  display  a 
desperate  urgency  to  define  truth  propositionally.  We  reduce 


the  Scripture  to  our  limited  concept.  I cannot  remember  a 
sermon  on  how  to  eat  the  bread  of  life,  for  we  avoid  truth 
which  cannot  be  engulfed  in  a verbal  formula,  rather  than 
admitting  the  inadequacy  of  human  language  to  encompass 
God’s  ways.  God  refuses  to  be  boxed  in.  He  deserted  Israel 
when  they  took  the  ark  to  war  as  a fetish  (1  Sam.  4).  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  us  will  guide  us  into  all  truth  by  glorifying 
the  risen  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Jn.  16:13,  14). 

Jesus  breathes  life  into  leaders  suffocated  by  the  weight  of 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  We  need  not  hobble  on  broken  feet 
when  the  Lord  offers  healing.  He  does  not  want  us  to  endure 
a torn  spiritual  body-life.  He  offers  wholeness  to  those  who 
turn  aside  from  busyness  to  Him. 

Jesus  is  always  stepping  through  our  locked  congregational 
doors  (for  fear  of  the  council,  the  committees,  or  the  constitu- 
tion) to  speak  peace.  Let  us  abandon  our  fears  and  trust  Him. 
Let  us  recognize  His  rightful  place  as  source,  form,  and  au- 
thority for  our  life  together.  Until  He  comes  to  take  us  to  be 
with  Him  in  unimaginable  glory.  Maranatha! 


The  risen  Lord  is  here 

(Tune:  The  Lord’s  My  Shepherd), 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  67) 

1.  The  risen  Lord  is  here  to  bless. 

And  give  our  souls  sweet  rest; 

Believe,  obey.  He’ll  enter  in 
And  cleanse  our  hearts  from  sin. 

2.  Christ  speaks  in  tender  tones  of  love. 

He  calls  us  by  our  name; 

Prepares  us  for  our  home  above 
That  we  with  Him  might  reign. 

3.  Open  your  heart  to  His  abode. 

He’ll  make  your  heart  His  throne; 

He’ll  lead  you  in  His  service  here 
And  you  need  never  fear. 

Words,  Richard  H.  Frank  Music,  Jessie  Seymour  Irvine 
Words  copyrighted  1978  by  Richard  H.  Frank 
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The  confrontation 

by  Allan  W.  Smith 

“Up,  let  us  go  forward.” 

The  bravest  words  ever  spoken!  No  cringing  now,  no  hid- 
ing behind  the  trees  or  a rock,  waiting  to  be  discovered  and 
dragged  away. 

Having  passed  through  unspeakable  sorrow  and  anguish, 
the  Son  of  Man  has  recovered  His  divine  dignity;  He  is  not 
going  to  be  taken.  He  is  going  out  to  meet  the  enemy — “the 
traitor  is  upon  us.  ” 

The  traitor?  Personified  in  one  man,  Judas,  behind  whom 
followed  a great  crowd,  armed,  sent,  as  Matthew  tells  us,  “by 
the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  nation.” 

The  chief  priests  and  elders?  Does  it  stop  there?  I think 
not.  Figuratively  speaking,  we  may  imagine  that  behind  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  follows  a vast  multitude.  It  is  a 
strange  multitude,  divided  in  the  center.  The  long  line  on 
one  side  recedes  into  the  past,  and  with  telescopic  vision  we 
see  at  the  rear,  Adam  and  Eve.  In  the  other  line  at  the  rear 
are  Judas,  then  the  crowd.  But  whom  do  we  see  at  the  front? 
Our  own  generation — you  and  I — and  in  between,  all  the 
people  of  the  times  since  Gethsemane. 

All  have  at  some  time  carried  clubs  made  up  of  sins  rolled 
up  like  newspapers  made  stiff  and  hard  with  dried  glue,  and 
covered  with  broken  glass  and  nails,  and  have  marched  in 
that  procession  against  our  Lord. 

Some  have  gone  to  Jesus  and  asked  forgiveness,  and  traded 
in  the  clubs  for  palm  branches  and  hosannas.  Others  still 
have  their  clubs  and  cling  to  them  closely.  Some  will  yet 
make  the  trade,  but  some  will  cling  so  tightly  that  when  the 
clubs  are  at  last  cast  into  the  fire,  the  persons  will  have  to  go 
along  too. 

Those  with  palm  branches  in  their  hands  and  hosannas  on 
their  lips  will  march  with  Jesus  not  into  the  earthly  Jerusalem 
of  Palm  Sunday,  but  into  the  New  Jerusalem. 

That  will  be  the  final  result  of  Jesus’  call — “Let  us  go  for- 


Judas’  Kiss,  by  Barna  diSiena  Italian  School:  1369-1383 


ward.”  That  too  is  why  the  NEB  rendering  of  Psalm  110;  2 is 
so  appropriate.  “When  the  Lord  from  Zion  hands  you  the 
sceptre,  the  symbol  of  your  power,  march  forward  through 
the  ranks  of  your  enemies.” 

Symbolic  too  of  that  invincible  forward  march  is  the  Scrip- 
ture telling  us  that  in  answer  to  his  question  whom  they  were 
seeking,  and  they  identified  the  wanted  Man  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  “When  he  said,  T am  he,’  they  drew  back  and  fell 
to  the  ground.” 

To  onlookers.  He  seemed  that  night  to  go  forward  to  His 
doom,  but  He  went  right  on,  through  the  ranks  of  His 
enemies,  and  emerged  from  the  tomb  on  the  third  day,  victo- 
rious over  death  and  the  grave. 

“Up,  let  us  go  forward.” 


Allan  W,  Smith  is  a member  of  Danforth-Morningside  Mennonite  The  words  in  quotation  marks  are  from  TJie  Neu;  Bt- 

Church,  Toronto,  Ont.  ble:  Matthew  26:46,  47;  Psalm  110:2;  and  John  18:4-6. 
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Christ  through  His  broken  body  unites  believers 
acrosa national, racial  and  economic  barriers. 

An  important  goal  for  MCC  is  to  work  in  partnership 
with  local  churches  around  the  world 
in  a ministry  to  the  hungry,  the  captives, 
the  blind,  the  oppressed. 


o 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 

or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 
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But  Christ  gave  His  blood 

by  J.  Wesley  Yoder 


Once,  asked  how  a certain  marriage  was  working,  I said, 
“Well,  truthfully,  I wouldn’t  wager  two  eents  that  it  could 
last  another  year,”  when  crashing  through  my  consciousness 
came  a ringing  truth.  I wouldn’t  give  two  cents  (or  even  one 
little  bit  of  my  time)  to  help  them  out,  but  Christ  gave  His 
blood. 

Devastating?  Yes,  sir!  At  no  time  would  I have  wittingly 
admitted  that  I didn’t  dearly  love  them  both.  Not,  that  is, 
until  the  nakedness  of  a stupid  worn  cliche  forced  me  to  it.  In 
faet,  although  we  weren’t  best  of  friends,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause they  fell  into  the  category  of  enemy/ friends,  I often  in 
my  mind  imagined  myself  more  kindly  toward  them  than  I 
actually  am.  We  all  know,  don’t  we,  that  if  we  simply  love 
those  who  love  us  we  are  not  better  than  the  heathen? 

I argued  the  case  in  my  defense.  I am  not  heathen.  But 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  states  that  man  is  given  over  to 
his  own  lusts  when  he  willingly  avoids  the  truth,  actually, 
“suppresses  the  truth  in  unrighteousness”  and  then  becomes 
both  futile  in  his  speculations  and  darkened  in  his  foolish 
heart.  Thinking  then  as  my  mind  was  often  led,  that  I would 
give  my  life  to  save  theirs,  you  can  see  how  shocking  it  was  to 
hear  myself  saying  they  really  were  not  worth  even  two  cents. 
(I  suffer  from  the  crippling  disease  of  self-righteousness. ) 

Can  you  imagine  giving  your  life  to  save  something  worth 
only  two  cents?  I cannot,  but  from  both  sides  of  my  mouth  at 
once  I was  saying  “they’re  worthless  ” and  “I  don’t  mind  dy- 
ing for  something  worthless.  ” Now  get  this.  One  is  never 
willing  to  die  for  something  he  considers  less  noble  or  worthy 
than  himself.  Someone  who  dies  to  save  a worthless  piece  of 
garbage  from  the  ineinerator  is  a fool  and  deserves  to  die. 
Here,  I think,  is  where  Christendom  is  afflicted  by  a creeping 
heathenism  whieh  claims  subscription  to  some  knightly  creed 
of  valor,  but  which,  in  the  lurch,  leaves  both  friends  and 
enemy /friends  to  die  for  themselves.  There  is  no  lesser  love 
than  that  which  will  not  lay  down  its  life  for  one’s  friends. 


Jesus  on  the  Road  to  Calvary,  by  Rudolf  Schaefer,  German:  1878 


Deliver  us  from  bloodguiltiness,  O God,  and  from  pretentious 
love — the  stepchild  of  brokenness  and  lies. 

A reeent  article  in  a popular  youth  magazine  raised  the 
startling  question:  “Would  you  kill  Idi  Amin?”  That  is  a 
great  question.  Interestingly,  however,  the  answers  offered 
by  some  leading  evangelicals  were  not  so  fine.  But  one 
answer,  that  given  by  Festo  Kivengere,  a fugitive  from 
Amin’s  brutal  persecutions,  revealed  a special  closeness  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  “I  still  have  a debt  of  love  to  those  who 
persecute  because  Jesus  died  for  them  too.”  When  he  said  “I 
love  Idi  Amin,”  I believe  he  really  does.  Isn’t  that  amazing? 
A genuine  living  proof  that  Christianity  is  more  than  theory, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  more  than  saered  war  paint. 

The  central  theme  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ’s  blood  is  for- 
giveness, so  I must  conclude  that  despite  my  inability  to 
master  it,  forgiveness  is  the  beginning  of  the  process  by 
which  my  life  becomes  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  There  was 
a period  of  three  years  in  my  life  during  whieh,  whenever  I 
thought  of  a certain  man,  I wished  I had  pushed  him  down 
the  stairs  while  I had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I never  really 
wanted  to  forgive  him,  just  to  give  him  another  shove  down- 
ward. But  I forgave  him,  at  least  490  times — not  because  he 
kept  offending  but  because  of  my  reeurring  unwillingness  to 
forgive  him  as  Christ  forgives  me.  It  is  ridiculous  to  forgive 
the  same  offense  every  two  or  three  days  for  three  years,  but  I 
discovered  that  not  to  attempt  it  at  all  is  downright  deathly. 

As  I awake  increasingly  to  my  own  spiritual  poverty,  the 
blood  of  Christ  becomes  more  precious  to  me.  God  eannot 
look  on  sin  and  therefore  sees  His  children  through  the  loving 
blood  of  His  Son.  We  thereby  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  covenant  and  like  the  children  of  Israel  waiting  for  de- 
liverance from  Egypt  we  hear  God  say,  “When  I see  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  on  the  doorposts  of  your  house  I will  pass 
over  you. ” 

Jesus  Christ  has  scars  because  He  died  for  our  sins.  We 
have  scars  because  we  live  for  Him. 


J.  Wesley  Yoder  is  from  Nashville,  Term. 
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Church  puts  sights  on  urban  mission 


church  news 


Concern  for  its  discipling  mission  in  our 
increasingly  urban  society  appears  high  on 
the  Mennonite  Church  agenda  for  the  cur- 
rent 1977-79  biennium,  reflected  Boyd  Nel- 
son, one  of  the  planners  for  an  April  urban 
consultation  and  mission  rally. 

Ivan  Kauffmann  and  other  General  Board 
staff  have  been  meeting  with  district  confer- 
ence and  regional  leaders  across  the  North 
American  church  to  talk  about  what 
conferences  are  doing  in  this  context.  Nel- 
son said.  They  are  also  reviewing  with  each 
churchwide  board  how  it  will  participate  in 
the  entire  thrust. 

Meantime,  mission  and  evangelism  lead- 
ers from  20  conferences  will  meet  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  home  ministries 
and  General  Board  staffs,  Apr.  12-16,  in 
Blooming  Glen  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
think  together  about  discipling  in  our  urban 
world.  Conferences  will  report  their  ac- 
tivities and  concerns,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  will  reflect  its  activities,  and  Ivan 
Kauffmann  will  bring  General  Board  per- 
spectives, Nelson  indicated. 

Eastern  area  Mennonite  congregations 
will  also  be  involved  in  a major  home 
missions  rally  with  congregationally  based 
activities  on  Wednesday  evening  and  Sun- 
day morning,  public  sessions  from  Thursday 
through  Saturday  nights,  workshops  during 
the  day  on  Saturday,  and  a closing  rally 
session  at  Christopher  Dock  High  School  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

The  theme  for  the  consultation  will  be 
“Our  Call  to  Urban  Ministries.”  One  day 
will  be  spent  in  downtown  Philadelphia  in 
an  urban  seminar  with  program  developed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council. 

While  planners  for  the  consultation  have 
focused  consciously  on  the  urban  setting, 
even  with  the  varied  perspectives  of  what 
“urban”  means,  planners  for  the  rally  have 
decided  to  assume  the  urban  context  and 
think  about  mission  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
who  are  today  basically  urban  dwellers,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  P.  Yoder,  general  secretary 
for  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference. 

The  30-plus  Saturday  workshops  are 
mostly  directed  toward  congregationally 
based  mission,  evangelism,  service,  and 
growth.  The  larger  public  sessions  are 
geared  to  the  upward,  inward,  outward,  and 
forward  look  as  related  to  mission.  The 
moderator  will  be  Richard  Detweiler,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.;  and  the  worship  and  song 


leader  will  be  Nathan  Showalter  of  the 
Eastern  Board  home  missions  office  at 
Salunga,  Pa.  Speakers  include  Abraham 
Davis,  Messiah  College  and  Temple  Uni- 
versity; Glenn  Brubacher,  Kitchener,  Ont. ; 
Richard  Showalter,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio;  and  Art  McPhee,  pastor  of  Lin- 
dale  congregation  and  Mennonite  Hour 
speaker,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Additional  features  of  the  public  sessions 
include  testimonies,  varied  special  music, 
drama,  congregational  singing,  and  choric 
readings. 

Persons  from  outside  the  immediate  area 
will  be  welcome. 

Urban  concerns  statement 
adopted  by  Board  of  Ed 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  adopted 
a new  statement  on  urban  concerns  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  in  February.  The  state- 
ment encourages  Mennonite  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  “to  strengthen  their 
programs  for  educating  students  for  min- 
istry in  an  urban  world.” 

The  statement  grew  out  of  a review  of 
existing  urban  programs  at  the  November 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  school  administrators  and  overseer 
Board  representatives.  A subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a statement,  which  was 
then  reviewed  and  adopted  at  the  February 
Board  meeting.  The  statement  affirms  the 
Board’s  commitment  to  meet  the  urban 
concerns  challenge  and  suggests  several 
specific  ways  for  the  schools  to  implement 
this  commitment. 

The  statement  encourages  the  schools  to 
provide  urban  studies  options  for  students. 
The  theology  of  the  city,  urban  sociology, 
and  the  history  of  the  city  were  suggested  as 
possibilities  for  new  courses  and  curriculum 
concentrations.  Exposure  to  multi-ethnic 
culture  within  existing  courses  was  also  set 
as  a goal. 

The  statement  encourages  the  schools  to 
provide  for  programs  of  work  and  study  in 
the  city,  either  through  development  of 
their  own  programs  or  through  affiliation 
with  existing  urban  institutes.  One  existing 
program,  the  Washington  Study  Service 
Year  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  is  iso- 
lated as  a model  for  other  schools  develop- 
ing practical  programs  of  exposure  to  the 


city.  The  Study  Service  Year,  established  in 
1976,  involves  students  in  an  urban  work- 
and-study  setting  in  Washington,  D.C.  A 
weekly  seminar  focusing  on  the  nature  of  in- 
stitutions and  the  role  of  a servant  within 
them  helps  the  students  to  integrate  their 
work  experiences.  Students  are  employed  in 
educational  and  social  services,  and  with 
legal  and  political  interest  groups. 

The  statement  also  encourages  faculty 
members  on  Mennonite  campuses  to  take 
sabbatical  leaves  in  urban  service  settings. 
The  schools  themselves  are  encouraged  to 
invite  Mennonite  urban  leaders  to  come  as 
teachers  and  students  to  the  campuses.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  scholarships  be  of- 
fered to  students  preparing  for  urban  minis- 
tries. 

An  interest  in  urban  concerns  was  a spe- 
cial priority  emerging  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  in  June  1977.  As  the  MBE  statement 
notes,  “American  and  Canadian  societies 
have  become  increasingly  urbanized  in  re- 
cent decades.  ” Approximately  three  fourths 
of  the  United  States  population  and  a very 
substantial  part  of  the  Canadian  population 
live  in  urban  areas,  yet  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  now  live  in  urban  areas.  As  the 
number  of  Mennonites  in  urban  areas 
grows,  the  Board  is  asking  the  schools  to 
respond  by  giving  increased  attention  to 
preparing  young  adults  for  urban  life  and 
service. 

The  MBE  High- Aim  program  currently 
provides  encouragement  and  partial  support 
for  more  than  sixty  minority  high  school 
youth  with  church  leadership  potential, 
most  of  them  come  from  urban  centers. 

In  other  activity,  the  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a policy  manual  for  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  which  compiles  previous 
Board  actions  and  provides  a guide  to  cur- 
rent practice.  Board  members  also  reviewed 
conference  and  congregational  giving  and 
received  updates  on  a number  of  projects  in 
process. 

Tenth  Assembly 
enthusiasm  in  Asia 

Returning  from  a visit  to  Mennonite 
churches  throughout  Asia,  Jim  Juhnke  of 
Newton,  Kan.,  reported,  “I  was  just  out 
there  and  the  enthusiasm  is  incredible.  ” 

He  was  speaking  about  the  feeling  that  is 
emerging  in  the  planning  for  the  Tenth 
Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30. 

In  many  countries,  groups  of  people  are 
organizing  to  travel  to  the  Tenth  Assembly 
of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  They 
are  coming  as  music  groups  or  private  tour 
groups. 

They  will  come  from  Japan,  Taiwan, 
India,  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  and 
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A group  of  international  exchange  visitors  swap  stories  at  their  midyear  conference  in  Nebraska. 


Nebraska  churches  host  international  visitors 


Fifty-three  young  adults  from  four  con- 
tinents converged  in  Nebraska  the  first  week 
of  February  for  the  midyear  conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Ex- 
change Visitor  Program.  Hosted  by  nine 
churches,  the  group  gave  four  public  pro- 
grams at  Mennonite  churches  in  Henderson, 
Beatrice,  Milford,  and  Shickley. 

For  the  exchange  visitors  it  was  an  excit- 
ing reunion — a week  of  swapping  expe- 
riences with  each  other  as  they  reviewed 


Kenya.  Some  will  come  at  their  own 
expense,  others  will  be  assisted  by  interested 
mission  or  church  groups. 

They  will  come  with  music  and  musical 
instruments  to  share  the  musical  heritage  of 
their  own  nations  and  thereby  demonstrate 
the  meaning  of  the  gospel  to  them  in  their 
culture.  Their  presence  will  lend  an  interna- 
tional character  to  the  Tenth  Assembly  and 
provide  opportunity  for  dialogue,  sharing, 
and  interaction  on  a worldwide  level. 

While  this  is  an  international  gathering,  it 
will  not  be  complete  without  North  Ameri- 
cans. For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  is  meeting  in 
North  America.  For  many  people,  this  will 
be  a once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. All  North  Americans  are  invited  and 
urged  to  attend.  The  program  is  designed  as 
inspirational  rather  than  business.  There 
will  be  singing,  Bible  study,  discussion, 
music,  drama,  and  fellowship.  Provision  is 
made  for  nursery  and  children’s  activities. 

This  is  not  a delegate  meeting.  In  fact, 
there  will  not  be  delegates.  The  Tenth 
Assembly  is  open  to  all.  It  will  be  a gather- 
ing where  all  the  people  whether  lay  persons 
or  leaders,  share  together. 

Everyone  planning  to  attend  the  Tenth 
Assembly  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
is  urged  to  pre-register.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  advance  planning.  Persons  are  free 
to  walk  in  and  register  at  the  time  of  the 


their  first  six  months  in  North  America  and 
looked  ahead  to  the  next  half  of  their  year’s 
stay.  Six  months  ago  when  these  young 
people  from  16  countries  first  met,  language 
problems  kept  them  apart.  With  this  barrier 
removed,  one  of  the  leaders  observed, 
“There  was  literally  an  outpouring  of  love 
and  unity  and  a spirit  of  koinonia . ” 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  hosting  congrega- 
tions helped  to  underscore  and  encourage 
that  spirit. 


conference  on  a daily  or  weekly  basis. 
However,  if  large  numbers  of  persons  do 
that,  there  may  be  inadequate  registration 
materials,  meeting  room  space,  and  hous- 
ing. 

Housing  is  available  in  private  homes, 
hotels,  motels,  and  dormitories.  Register 
early  to  be  assured  of  your  choice  of  housing 
facilities. 

Registration  forms  have  been  circulated 
to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations in  North  America.  They  may  also 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Tenth  Assem- 
bly Registrar,  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference, 528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 

Historic  home  threatened 
by  quarry  expansion 

The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  reports  that 
Martin  Limestone,  Inc.,  of  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  is 
planning  to  demolish  the  1761  Heinrich 
Weber  house,  built  by  Heinrich  Weber,  Jr., 
the  son  of  one  of  the  three  Weber  (Weaver) 
brothers  who  settled  in  the  Weaverland  area 
of  Lancaster  County.  The  house  which  has  a 
red  tile  roof,  thought  to  be  the  original  one, 
stands  in  the  way  of  quarry  expansion. 

Having  become  aware  of  the  possible  de- 
molition of  the  landmark,  Leonard  Gross, 
executive  officer  of  the  Historical  Commit- 


tee of  the  Mennonite  Church,  has  already 
expressed  his  concerns  to  Ivan  W.  Martin, 
president  of  the  company.  The  fate  of  the 
building  was  also  a topic  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Board  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Historical  Society  on  Monday,  Mar. 
13. 

Longacre  compiling  book 
on  simple  living,  appeals 
for  help 

Living  better  while  using  less  of  the  world’s 
resources — this  will  be  the  subject  of  an- 
other book  by  Doris  Longacre  in  a joint  ef- 
fort with  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Her  first  book,  the  More-with-Less  Cook- 
book, has  become  a favorite  resource  in 
many  homes  and  the  question  is  being 
asked.  What  more  needs  to  be  studied  on 
this  subject?  How  does  the  Christian  com- 
munity make  responsible  changes  in  use  of 
limited  resources?  Food  drew  our  attention 
to  unjust  differences  between  rich  and  poor, 
but  the  problem  is  larger  than  food. 

In  a world  of  limited  resources,  Longacre 
feels  the  “haves  ” can  learn  from  those  who 
live  resourcefully  with  less.  The  author  of 
the  new  book  proposes  that  while  the  poor 
need  the  help  of  the  wealthy,  the  wealthy 
also  need  theirs.  Cross-cultural  workers 
often  come  home  saying,  “I  received  more 
than  I gave;  I learned  more  than  I taught.  ” 

Longacre  needs  the  participation  of  the 
church  in  helping  to  compile  the  new  book. 
Hundreds  responded  spontaneously  to  the 
call  for  recipes  for  the  cookbook.  The  author 
will  follow  the  same  procedure  in  asking  for 
reader  response.  Mennonites  have  a long 
history  of  living  simply  and  frugally  and  not 
automatically  accepting  the  ways  of  the  sur- 
rounding culture.  “The  process  of  combin- 
ing our  efforts  and  working  together  at  per- 
sonal responsibility  can  be  as  important  as 
the  finished  book,  ” says  Longacre. 

The  More-with-Less  Cookbook,  pub- 
lished in  1976,  is  in  its  third  printing  with 
more  than  128,000  copies  in  print. 

For  persons  interested  in  contributing  to 
the  new  book,  Longacre  offers  these  sugges- 
tions: Tell  something  you  have  learned 
about  conserving  resources;  this  might  be 
something  you  picked  up  from  a grand- 
parent or  a neighbor  with  limited  income.  If 
you  have  lived  overseas  or  have  kept 
international  guests  in  your  home,  share 
some  new  ideas  you  learned  and  still  find 
useful.  Tell  something  about  the  persons  or 
setting  from  which  the  idea  comes.  She  is 
eager  to  hear  from  past  and  present 
missionaries,  VSers,  MCCers,  social 
workers,  and  persons  who  are  in  touch  with 
community  and  world  needs. 

The  new  book  will  include  a food  chapter 
with  30-50  recipes  of  a very  specific  kind: 
Recipes  should  reflect  resourcefulness  in 
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Dan  Yutzy  addresses  the  consultation 


Renewal  movement  inner-directed  and  ecumenical 


situations  where  food  is  limited  due  to  lack 
of  money  or  from  natural  food  shortages  or 
other  reasons.  Include  something  about  how 
the  recipe  developed  or  where  you  learned 
about  it.  Recipes  may  come  from  other 
countries  but  ingredients  should  be  locally 
available. 

Short  lines  are  needed  on  spiritual  in- 
sights and  about  sharing  God’s  kingdom 
across  cultural  barriers.  These  might  be 
prayers,  poems,  songs,  proverbs,  or  stories. 

Submit  as  many  ideas  as  you  wish;  each 
idea  should  be  described  in  not  more  than 
several  paragraphs  and  less  than  300  words. 
Note  if  sketches  or  photos  are  available. 

Since  the  book  will  identify  each  donor, 
include  your  name  and  address.  Send  before 
June  30  to  More-with-Less  II,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  21  S.  I2th  Street,  Ak- 
ron, PA  17501. 

South  Lebanon  to  get 
agriculture  project 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  plans  to 
begin  an  agriculture  and  rural  development 
project  in  southern  Lebanon,  a region  that 
has  been  hard  hit  by  conflict  and  neglected 
in  terms  of  development  for  many  years. 

The  initial  phase  will  involve  the  selection 
of  several  small-scale  village  projects  on  a 
low-profile  experimental  basis.  Efforts  will 
respond  to  needs  for  conservation  and 
development  of  water  resources  and  prep- 
aration for  vegetable  and  fruit  production. 
Support  will  also  be  provided  for  social 
services  in  the  areas  of  MCC  involvement. 

MCC  has  been  exploring  Lebanon  pro- 
gram possibilities  in  consultation  with 
church  groups  in  Lebanon  since  the  civil 
war  of  1975-76.  Some  material  aid  was 
initially  provided  for  the  Middle  East  Coun- 
cil of  Churches’  projects,  but  as  MCC  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  Lebanon’s  prob- 
lems, the  need  for  rural  development  in 
South  Lebanon  became  apparent. 

The  tensions  created  by  border  clashes 
with  Israel  and  shelling  between  the  Pal- 
estinians and  the  Israeli-supported  Phalan- 
gists  have  had  a tremendous  disruptive  ef- 
fect on  Lebanese  civilian  life  in  the  South. 
An  estimated  20  pereent  of  South  Leb- 
anese civilians  have  fled  their  homes  to 
safety  in  towns  further  north  where  many 
live  in  crowded  makeshift  conditions. 

Farmers  in  the  South  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  conflict  in  the  area. 
Crops  have  been  destroyed  and  lack  of  se- 
curity prevented  farmers  in  many  cases  from 
leaving  their  villages  to  work  the  surround- 
ing land. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
present  conflict.  South  Lebanon  has  been  an 
area  traditionally  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment, leaving  agriculture  development  lag- 
ging behind  the  rest  of  the  country. — Ralph 
and  Phyllis  Miller,  MCC  Lebanon 


The  fourth  Consultation  on  Charismatie 
Renewal  in  the  Mennonite  Church  was  held 
at  Kirkmont  Center,  Zanesfield,  Ohio,  Mar. 
3-5.  The  consultation  was  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services.  Participants 
were  persons  active  in  the  renewal  ministry 
in  the  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Greetings  were  brought  to  the  delegates 
by  Ivan  Kauffmann,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  General  Board.  Attendants 
at  the  consultation  came  from  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Oregon. 

Five  major  addresses  were  given.  Daniel 
Yutzy  affirmed  that  the  baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  experienced  by  an  active  receiving 
of  God’s  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Harold  Bauman, 
who  spoke  on  the  nature  of  authority  in  the 
Christian  life,  showed  that  biblical  authority 
is  servanthood  like  that  of  Jesus.  Virgil  Vogt 
said  that  in  the  charismatic  renewal  of  our 
time  God  wants  to  make  explieit  in  the 
Christian  community  what  is  implicit  in  our 
experience  of  salvation. 

Nelson  Litwiller  made  a plea  for  patience, 
understanding,  and  unity  by  both  charis- 
matics  and  noncharismatics  in  the  brother- 
hood. Allen  J.  Yoder  of  Oregon  hoped  for 
the  development  of  practical  ways  to  train 
younger  servants  of  the  Word  to  minister  in 
renewal. 

R.  Herbert  Minnich,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  was  the 
overall  coordinator  of  the  consultation.  Roy 
S.  Koch,  editor  of  the  MRS  Newsletter  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  led  the 
delegates  toward  consensus  as  to  what  the 
Spirit  was  saying  to  the  assembled  brethren 
and  sisters. 

Earlier  commitments  to  working  at  re- 
newal within  the  church  were  reaffirmed. 
While  it  was  agreed  that  MRS  has  a ministry 


to  the  Mennonite  Church  primarily,  it  was 
recognized  that  broader  ecumenical  minis- 
tries should  be  engaged  in  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
leads.  A communion  service  was  held  on 
Sunday  morning.  Pleasant  fellowship  marked 
the  service. 

The  consultation  was  characterized  by 
united  worship,  frank  discussions,  prayer, 
and  ministering  to  each  other. — Roy  S. 
Koch 

Lancaster  City  churches 
produce  TV  programs, 

His  Turn 

The  Lancaster  City  District  of  Mennonite 
Churches  began  producing  a television 
series  called  His  Turn.  Two  l/2-hour  pro- 
grams have  already  been  taped,  and  one  has 
been  aired  on  the  Lancaster  eable  system. 
The  second  program  will  be  aired  at  Easter. 
Plans  are  afoot  for  release  of  the  programs  in 
other  cities  including  Reading,  Pa.  The 
Lancaster  District  has  budgeted  for  six  pro- 
grams this  year. 

The  objective  of  His  Turn  is  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  through  television  and  to  show 
the  relevance  of  'Christ  and  the  Christian 
faith  to  everyday  living.  The  cable  TV  com- 
mittee is  comprised  of  James  Hess, 
chairman;  Keith  Yoder,  host;  Marian  Yoder, 
storyteller;  Art  McFarlane,  producer;  Pat 
McFarlane,  director;  Mark  Kelly,  eommen- 
tator;  Mervin  Lantz,  treasurer;  and  Carolyn 
Mellinger,  seeretary. 

The  hosts,  direetors,  writers,  and  produc- 
tion crew  are  all  professionals  in  their  fields. 
Taping  is  done  at  a commercial  studio  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  programs  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  Lancaster  newspapers. 
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Irrigation  project  moves 
toward  independence 

Irrigation  may  prove  a significant  factor  in 
helping  Chadian  farmers  grow  two  rice 
crops  a year,  if  a 64-acre  irrigation  system 
initiated  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Koyom,  Chad,  is  an  indicator. 

Southern  Chad  is  a savanna  which  floods 
with  the  35-50  inches  of  rain  it  receives  dur- 
ing rainy  season,  making  rice  a viable  crop. 
But  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  the  rest  of 
the  year.  An  irrigation  system  to  make  extra 
water  available  insures  at  least  one  crop  and 
allows  a second  rice  crop  to  be  planted  each 
year  in  this  Sahelian  country. 

Each  of  the  100  farmers  participating  in 
the  Koyom  irrigation  project  has  a plot  three 
fifths  of  an  acre  in  size,  with  MCC  workers 
cultivating  two  additional  plots  to  experi- 
ment with  seed  varieties  and  fertilizer  ap- 
plication. 


Ch  ad  irrigation  project 

Construction  of  the  system,  which  pumps 
water  from  a nearby  river,  was  completed 
last  year.  “The  farmers  weren’t  completely 
convinced  that  the  project  would  really 
work,  and  therefore  we  had  only  roughly  50 
percent  participation  in  the  first  season  of 
operation,”  reports  Elmer  Thiessen,  worker 
who  recently  returned  from  three  years  at 
Koyom. 

“Only  a dozen  really  put  themselves  fully 
into  their  plots,  ” he  continues.  But  when  the 
growing  season  was  over,  “the  farmers  who 
had  worked  hard  were  extremely  proud  and 
made  the  less  productive  ones  very  jealous 
and  eager  to  do  better  the  next  time  round. 
This  was  evident  when  the  nursery  for  the 
dry  season  1978  was  seeded  in  December.  ” 

When  a combination  of  cool  weather,  soil 
that  was  not  level  enough,  and  too  much 
water  kept  the  nursery  from  producing  as 
many  seedlings  as  it  should  have,  many 
farmers  followed  volunteer  Gerald  Heis- 
tand’s  lead  and  planted  little  supplemental 
nurseries  in  the  corners  of  their  plots.  “Most 


of  the  individual  nurseries  did  well,”  Heis- 
tand  reports. 

The  farmers  cover  the  operating  budget, 
each  paying  just  over  $100  per  year  for  two 
growing  seasons.  They  pay  the  $100  in  its 
equivalent  of  six  sacks  of  rice — about  one 
fourth  of  their  total  harvest  during  a good 
year. 

As  the  irrigation  project  has  moved  for- 
ward, MCC  volunteers  have  intentionally 
taken  a backseat,  encouraging  Chadians  to 
take  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  system  operating.  Five  of  the 
participating  farmers  form  a policy  commit- 
tee, and  four  other  leaders  are  responsible 
for  the  system  s daily  operation. 

Church  growth  center 
of  EMB  effort 

The  second  Church  Growth  Teams  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Ministries  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  was  held 
on  Feb.  25  at  the  Holiday  Inn  East, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Over  300  persons  representing  60  con- 
gregations participated.  Resource  persons 
were  Richard  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio;  Amos 
and  Lois  Bontrager,  Christiana,  Pa.; 
Modestine  Davis,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.; 
Merle  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elverson,  Pa.;  and  Richard 
and  Lois  Landis,  Laurel  Springs,  N.J. 

In  addition,  growth  teams  from  four 
churches  explained  the  methods  they  used 
in  contacting  unchurched  people  in  their 
communities.  Several  congregations  report- 
ed that  they  have  made  extensive  surveys  in 
their  communities  on  population  growth 
rates  and  economic  levels. 

The  Hopewell  congregation  near  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  reported  a 50  percent  increase  in 
membership  each  year  over  the  past  two 
years.  The  church  currently  has  200  in  at- 
tendance. The  pastor,  Merle  Stoltzfus,  says 
new  believers  need  not  be  expected  to  give 
success  stories,  but  they  should  be  given  op- 
portunities to  share  the  struggles  they  en- 
counter in  their  new  walk  with  Christ. 

A highlight  of  the  seminar  was  the  testi- 
monies given  by  persons  recently  converted. 
These  testimonies  emphasized  that  the  new 
believers  had  been  brought  to  Christ  by 
persons  who  cared  for  them  and  who  fol- 
lowed up  with  almost  daily  contacts  after 
they  had  made  decisions  for  Christ. 

Richard  Showalter  pointed  out  that  the 
new  convert  needs  to  pass  through  four 
stages  to  become  established  in  the  faith: 
first  he  is  won  to  the  faith,  then  he  is  disci- 
pled;  the  new  step  is  for  him  to  win  others, 
and  finally  he  teaches  others  to  evangelize. 

A follow-up  seminar  for  pastors  was  held 
on  Mar.  11  at  Eastern  Board  headquarters 
and  a third  seminar  for  the  60  teams  will  be 
held  at  the  Farm  and  Home  Center,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Apr.  29. 


Mininger  appointed 
dean^  Hesston 

Jim  Mininger  will  be- 
come dean  of  Hesston 
College  on  July  1.  Jim 
currently  teaches  his- 
tory, economics,  and 
political  science;  co- 
ordinates the  Hu- 
manities Division, 
and  directs  the 
Foundation  Studies 
Program  at  Hesston. 
Jim  replaces  Gerry 
Lichti,  who  resigned 
effective  June  30  after  nine  years  at  Hesston 
College,  the  last  five  as  academic  dean. 

Jim  was  chosen  from  among  three  candi- 
dates who  visited  campus  during  January. 
Last  October,  President  Laban  Peachey  ap- 
pointed an  eight-member  dean  selection 
committee  to  review  applications  for  the 
position  and  to  represent  faculty  interests. 
He  then  consulted  faculty  members  and  the 
board  of  overseers  before  asking  Jim  to  take 
the  dean’s  position. 

Jim  says  he  will  not  give  up  teaching 
when  he  enters  the  dean’s  office.  He  would 
like  to  teach  one  history  course  a year  and 
continue  to  direct  Foundation  Studies  IV, 
the  arts  and  humanities  course  that  comes 
last  in  the  series  of  four  general  education 
classes  required  at  Hesston.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  mean  reorganizing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  dean’s  office.  Jim 
plans  to  act  as  faculty  leader  and  curriculum 
planner,  but  to  delegate  many  administra- 
tive tasks. 

Budget  concerns 
top  of  MBM  list 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  directors, 
meeting  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  in  connection 
with  an  area  mission  rally,  Feb.  25-28,  ap- 
proved an  estate  allocation  of  about  $135, 
000  to  meet  MBM  budget  for  1977. 

Secretary  of  finance,  David  C.  Leath- 
erman,  reported  to  the  Board  that  a total  of 
$2.98  million  in  contributions  for  the  year 
ending  on  Jan.  31  exceeded  contributions 
received  in  1976  by  almost  14  percent.  A full 
financial  report  is  pending  the  closing  of  the 
books  for  the  year.  This  year’s  budget  shows 
an  8 percent  increase  over  last  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  over  $3.6  million.  '' 

Other  actions  included  a plan  to  review 
the  work  of  two  divisions  at  each  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board  and  the  appointment 
of  subcommittees  to  oversee  the  work  of 
the  personnel,  finance,  communication,  and 
church  relations  departments. 

Samuel  Janzen  was  elected  as  chairman 
and  Donald  E.  Yoder  as  vice-chairman  for 
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1978.  Staff  members  were  appointed  as  cor- 
porate officers,  to  facilitate  legal  transac- 
tions, as  follows:  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  execu- 
tive secretary,  as  president;  Ray  E.  Horst, 
associate  executive  secretary,  vice-pres- 
ident; David  C.  Leatherman,  treasurer;  and 
Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  secretary  of  personnel, 
secretary. 

The  Board  approved  mission  investment 
loans  for  a new  church  building  in  Jundiai, 
Brazil,  and  remodeling  work  at  the  London 
(England)  Mennonite  Centre.  Approved 
also  was  an  Associates  in  Missions  project  of 
$10,000  for  Mennonite  seminary  develop- 
ment in  Nigeria,  to  be  directed  by  Dick 
Ekerete,  who  got  some  of  his  training  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


Study  experience  available/ 
World  Conference 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries 
(CMS)  is  made  up  of  the  administrators 
from  the  various  seminaries  of  our  larger 
Mennonite  constituency.  This  includes  the 
two  seminaries  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  (Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary), known  as  The  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries;  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Biblical  Seminary  at  Eresno,  Calif,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

This  Council  meets  regularly,  though  not 
frequently,  to  share  how  each  program  is 
functioning  and  how  to  best  serve  our  Men- 
nonite brotherhood. 

Erequently  we  have  sponsored  special 
programs  together  in  an  attempt  to  benefit 
the  church  through  interpretations  of  our 
faith  and  mission.  Two  such  programs  of  sig- 
nificance were  consultations.  One  was  held 
in  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  1969,  which  con- 
centrated on  the  meaning  of  Anabaptist 
Mennonite  faith  and  its  relevance  for  the 
twentieth  century;  and  the  second  was  held 
in  April  of  1977  in  the  Chicago  area  on  bib- 
lical interpretation  and  the  values  and  limi- 
tations of  using  the  critical  method  in  ap- 
proach to  studying  the  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  more  significant  programs  for 
study  has  been  the  conjoint  summer  school 
programs  which  the  Council  has  sponsored 
for  the  last  number  of  years.  Having  first 
considered  doing  a summer  school  together 
in  some  neutral  setting,  we  agreed  on  doing 
the  cooperative  summer  school  but  decided 
to  rotate  it  on  our  various  campuses.  We 
held  the  first  one  in  the  summer  of  1975  on 
the  campus  at  Elkhart,  the  second  in  the 
summer  of  1976  on  the  campus  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  the  third  last  summer 
on  the  campus  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary at  Eresno,  Calif. 

The  fourth  of  these  is  scheduled  for  two 
weeks  in  July  this  coming  summer,  just  prior 


to  the  World  Conference.  This  summer 
school  will  be  held  at  Newton,  Kan.,  on  the 
campus  of  Bethel  College.  Its  proximity  to 
the  World  Conference  meeting  both  in  time 
and  in  location  is  designed  to  make  it  more 
feasible  to  secure  participants  from  Third 
World  countries  on  both  staff  and  in  the 
student  group,  to  save  on  travel,  and  to 


place  the  seminar  in  another  part  of  the 
country  in  service  to  our  larger  church. 

The  direction  for  this  particular  summer 
school  has  been  delegated  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Associated  Seminaries  at  Elkhart. 

This  summer  school  is  designed  to  be  a 
refreshing  experience  for  all  participants. — 
Myron  Augsburger,  chairman. 


mennoscope 


Former  Pueblo  (Colo.)  VSers  are  invited 
to  the  reunion  scheduled  for  August  1978  in 
Colorado.  Specific  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Reuben  Aschliman  at  1609 
Pitkins,  Ft.  Collins,  CO  80521,  or  calling 
(303)493-4896. 

Eastern  Mission  Board  workers  return- 
ing to  the  U.S.  report  the  following  changes: 
Ann  Yoder  from  a three-year  term  as  hostess 
of  the  Luxembourg  Mennonite  Camp  to  51 
Water  Street,  Allensville,  PA  17002;  Barbara 
Eichorn  from  a three-year  term  as  secretary 
in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras  to  R.  3,  Sturgis,  MI 
49091;  and  Arthur  and  Onelly  Bomberger 
from  a three-year  missionary  term  in  Hon- 
duras to  Apartment  A,  15  Loop  Road,  Lititz, 
PA  17543. 

Stella  Newswanger  has  been  assigned  by 
Eastern  Mission  Board  to  serve  as  book- 
keeper and  administrative  assistant  at  the 
Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania.  Her  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania.  Richard  and  Lois  Landis,  also 
under  the  Eastern  Board  have  a new  ad- 
dress: 59  Old  Forge  Road,  Clementon,  NI 
08021. 

A women’s  retreat  with  Jo  Tann,  a Bible 
teacher,  will  be  held  at  Eastern  Board  of 
Missions  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa.,  Apr.  8, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Participants 
should  bring  their  own  lunch.  Beverages  are 
supplied.  The  theme  is  “Crucified  but  Liv- 
ing.” 

Correction  notice:  Linville  Hill  Men- 
nonite School  needs  five  teachers  for  the 
1978-79  term.  Available  positions  are  as 
follows:  first  grade,  second  grade,  third 
grade,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Contact  Calvin  Beiler,  R. 
1,  Paradise,  PA  17562,  or  call  (717)442-4842 
for  more  information. 

A Mennonite  conciliation  service  will  be 
the  topic  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  Assembly  meeting  at 
Park  College  in  suburban  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Apr.  6-8. 

The  district  hymn  sing  of  the  Bow- 
mansville-Reading  district  will  be  held  at 
Bowmansville,  Pa.,  Mar.  26  at  7:00  p.m.  All 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Voices  of 
Victory  Chorus  will  sing.  There  will  also  be  a 
half  hour  sing  of  resurrection  songs  led  by 
Mervin  L.  Weaver. 


Donald  B,  Kraybill  Paul  Erb 


Herald  Press  has  just  published  two 
books,  one  on  education  and  the  other  on 
prophecy.  The  first,  written  by  Donald  B. 
Kraybill,  teacher  of  sociology  at  Eliza- 
bethtown College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  con- 
cerns issues  involved  in  evaluating  church 
schools,  a summary  of  other  Mennonite  re- 
search projects  in  Mennonite  education,  and 
the  changing  role  of  Mennonite  schools. 
The  second,  written  by  Paul  Erb,  a retired 
editor  and  churchman  of  Scottdale,  Pa., 
poses  90  questions  and  provides  answers 
emerging  from  decades  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Floyd  and  Alice  Sieber  relate  an  exper- 
ience of  an  Argentine  women’s  demonic 
activity.  Following  an  earlier  experience 
with  persons  who  practiced  magic,  the 
woman  often  became  unconscious  and  vio- 
lent, particularly  during  worship  services.  At 
one  midweek  meeting  she  and  her  husband 
were  being  ministered  to  when  she  lost  con- 
sciousness without  becoming  violent.  The 
congregation  offered  its  support  for  her,  and 
after  she  regained  consciousness  she  asked 
for  baptism.  The  congregation  at  Choele- 
Choel  continues  to  rejoice  over  God’s  de- 
livering power. 

Laurelville  is  repeating  the  workshop. 
Listening  with  Love,  by  Abraham  Schmitt 
from  Apr.  7 to  9.  All  participants  are  being 
asked  to  read  his  book.  The  Art  of  Listening 
with  Love  (Word  Books  1977),  before  the 
retreat  so  that  the  weekend  can  be  used  as 
an  experiential  training  session.  Anyone  in 
teaching,  healing,  or  counseling  ministries 
is  invited.  Write  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Rt.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666,  or  call  412-423-2056. 

Barbara  Nelson  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
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as  administrative  assistant  in  the  overseas  of- 
fice. A graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  with  a degree  in  re- 
ligious studies,  Barbara  has  attended  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart  for  the  past  year.  Barbara  is  the 
daughter  of  Boyd  and  Welma  Nelson, 
Elkhart,  and  attends  the  Assembly,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

A transcultural  nursing  workshop  on 
“Health  Care  in  the  Developing  World” 
will  be  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
from  June  19  through  July  7.  The  program 
will  feature  speaker  presentations,  small- 
group  discussions,  and  simulations  from 
8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  daily.  Fran  Wenger, 
assistant  professor  of  nursing  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  is  workshop  leader.  Fourteen 
guest  lecturers  will  provide  input  during  the 
three-week  workshop.  They  include  doctors, 
nurses,  and  anthropologists,  many  of  whom 
have  foreign  mission  experience.  The  work- 
shop is  jointly  sponsored  by  EMC’s  nursing 
department  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Akron,  Pa.  More  information  is 
available  by  writing  Phyllis  Turner,  Nursing 
Department,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  or  by  calling  (703) 
433-2771,  ext.  325. 

Marlin  Jeschke, 
professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, has  been  named 
the  1978-79  C.  Henry 
Smith  Peace  Lecturer 
by  members  of  the 
Lectureship  Commit- 
tee. The  lecture  is 
entitled  “The  Prom- 
ised Land:  Salvation 
History  and  Salvation 
Geography  in  the  Middle  East.”  The  Lec- 
tureship is  administered  by  J.  Richard 
Burkholder,  coordinator  of  peace  studies  at 
Goshen  College;  John  A.  Lapp,  dean  of 
Goshen  College;  Elmer  Neufeld,  dean  of 
academic  affairs  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College; 
and  J.  Denny  Weaver,  coordinator  of  peace 
studies  at  Bluffton. 

James  and  Jeanette  Krabill,  assigned  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  service  in 
West  Africa,  report  a profitable  preparatory 
second  year  of  study  in  Paris,  France.  They 
are  studying  at  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
Catholic  Institute,  and  Nogent  Bible  In- 
stitute, finding  that  Catholics,  conservative 
evangelicals,  and  secular  scholars  have  vary- 
ing and  different  interpretations  of  Africa. 
“Were  trying  to  weave  our  way  through 
the  interpretations  of  Africa’s  problems, 
strengths,  and  the  kind  of  role  white 
Westerners  should  play  on  a continent  un- 
dergoing an  identity  crisis  as  we  prepare  in 
as  general  a way  as  possible  for  our  future 
assignment,”  Krabills  report. 

Delmar  G.  Good,  professor  of  economics 
at  Goshen  College,  received  a Faculty  Open 


Fellowship  on  Mar.  6 from  Lilly  Endow- 
ment, Inc.,  Indianapolis.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  that  Lilly  Endowment,  a philanthropic 
foundation,  has  selected  college  and  uni- 
versity faculty  members  to  receive  fellow- 
ships for  innovative  work-study  and  research 
programs.  Good  will  apply  his  fellowship  to 
a sabbatical  year  of  reading  and  work  in 
public  finance  and  decision-making.  After  a 
one-month  orientation  and  time  of 
professional  reading  in  August  1978,  he  will 
spend  nine  months  as  an  unpaid  legislative 
assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  position  will  allow 
him  to  deepen  his  knowledge  of  federal 
budgeting  structures,  political  institutions, 
formal  analysis  in  decision-making,  and 
ethical  issues  in  public  policy. 

Home  Bible  Studies  prison  ministry 
won’t  quit.  About  a year  ago  the  Southeast 
Mennonite  Convention  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  Home  Bible  Studies  grading  and 
follow-up  for  correctional  institutions  in 
Florida.  The  effort  was  designed  to  tie  the 
ministry  more  closely  to  congregations  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  overload  on  the 
staff  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Home  Bible 
Studies  sponsor.  The  activity  at  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  in  early  1978,  however,  is  again 
climbing  toward  the  level  set  before  the 
transfer — 116  lessons  received  per  day  now, 
compared  to  150  per  day  before  the  transfer. 
Mennonite  churches  in  Ohio  are  tooling  up 
for  a prison  ministry  modeled  after  the 
Southeast  Convention  effort.  Other  confer- 
ences or  groups  interested  in  a local  prison 
ministry  may  contact  David  D.  Yoder,  direc- 
tor of  follow-up  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

1978  Mennonite  Yearbook  corrections: 
On  page  65  in  the  Ontario  Conference,  Del- 
phine  Martin,  the  secretary  of  Ontario 
Conference,  address  should  read.  Box  22, 
Wallenstein,  Ont.  NOB  2S0.  Phone  (519) 
669-2045.  Orie  O.  Schrock  of  Royersford, 
Pa.,  telephone  should  read  (215)  948-6057. 
On  page  28  under  “Region  V Coordinating 
Councils,”  Henry  P.  Yoder’s  address  is  Box 
116,  not  Box  92.  On  the  last  page,  the  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Conference  Mission  Com- 
mission’s telephone  number  should  be  (215) 
723-5513. 

The  Mathias  Mennonite  Church,  Mathi- 
as, W.  Va.,  is  planning  a homecoming  and 
mortgage  burning  service  for  Apr.  16  at 
10:00  a.m.  This  celebrates  five  years  in  the 
new  church  building  which  was  a consolida- 
tion of  two  small  congregations,  Buckhorn 
and  Mt.  Hermon.  There  will  be  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  with  a fellowship  din- 
ner at  noon.  Glen  Steiner  and  Linden 
Wenger  will  be  guest  speakers.  All  past 
workers  and  friends  are  warmly  invited  to 
attend.  Harley  D.  Good  is  pastor. 

The  Aurora,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Church  is 
inviting  all  former  VS  workers  of  the 
Mantua-Aurora  VS  unit  to  a homecoming 
reunion  the  weekend  of  Apr.  22-23.  Send  res- 


ervations to  Margaret  Miller,  24.56  Frost 
Road,  Streetsboro,  OH  44242,  or  phone 
(216)626-3607. 

The  American  Society  of  Church  His- 
tory spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Apr.  20-22.  Members  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City 
invite  any  Mennonite  historians  in  atten- 
dance who  would  like  lodging  in  local 
homes  to  contact  John  Hershberger,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  405  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Iowa  City,  lA  52240. 


Kay  and  James  Schrock,  song  leaders  from  Har- 
risonville  (Mo.)  and  Perry  Yoder. 


Twenty-eight  persons  braved  snowy 
weather  to  attend  Christian  Leadership 
Week,  Feb.  13-17,  at  Hesston  College. 
Seven  men  spoke  at  the  11  sessions.  Perry 
Yoder,  Bible  teacher  at  Bethel  College 
(North  Newton,  Kan.),  led  morning  Bible 
studies.  Jim  Mininger  and  John  Lederach  of 
the  Hesston  College  faculty  explored  Ana- 
baptist issues  during  three  afternoon 
sessions.  Evening  sessions  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  church  to  the  world  were  led  by 
John  Eby,  sociologist  and  VS  director  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Wes 
Michaelson,  managing  director  of  Sojourner 
magazine;  and  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston 
College  president,  1932-51,  and  author  of 
Stewards  of  God. 

Brunk  Revivals,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
featuring  George  R.  Brunk  II,  will  be  con- 
ducting a tent  crusade  in  the  Franconia 
Conference  area  known  as  the  Christian 
Renewal  Campaign,  May  28  to  June  11. 

The  Lutsango  Vocational  Centre,  de- 
signed to  train  young,  unschooled  female 
adults  in  occupational  skills,  began  opera- 
tion at  Mbabane,  Swaziland,  Oct.  10,  1977, 
with  20  students  and  two  full-time  instruc- 
tors. The  project,  whose  objective  is  to  en- 
able the  women  enrolled  there  to  become 
materially  self-sufficient  and  employable,  is 
a cooperative  effort  between  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  the  Lutsango  Wom- 
en’s Organization,  which  is  a Swaziland  na- 
tional women’s  group. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Paoli,  Pa.,  at  East  Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Mar.  22-26.  Glendon  Blosser,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  at  Providence,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Apr.  2-9. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.;  one  at  Plains, 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  eleven  at  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa.;  one  at  East  Bend,  Fisher,  III;  five  at 
Kidron,  Ohio. 


Marlin  Jeschke 
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readers  say 

The  cover  painting  of  “Come  in.  Lord  Jesus,  be 
our  Guest”  by  Fritz  von  Uhde  (Feb.  21)  was  pro- 
found and  pleasant  to  see.  The  cartoon,  though, 
in  the  same  issue  I fear  can  be  harmful.  Let  us 
pray  one  for  another  that  all  our  doings  please  our 
Master  and  our  labors  build  a church  of  Cal- 
vary.— Jacob  C.  Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa. 

In  “Gnats  and  Camels”  Robert  Baker  shows  a 
fundamental  ignorance  of  the  function  and  power 
of  language.  Language  and  culture  are  mutually 
dependent.  To  know  the  meaning  of  a word  one 
must  understand  its  function  in  giving  us  a pic- 
ture of  our  social  reality.  The  significance  of  lan- 
guage lies  in  the  complex  way  it  represents  the 
social  structure  and  reinforces  it. 

If  Baker  prefers  to  hang  onto  all  the  “he’s”  and 
“men  ” in  songs  and  worship  services  he  is  (in 
spite  of  presumably  kind  intentions)  perpetuating 
a male  picture  of  reality,  and  a male-dominated 
church  structure.  Word  meanings  are  not  limited 
to  dictionary  meanings;  dictionaries,  too,  reflect 
the  dominant  myth  of  maleness  being  the  norm 
for  humanitv.  Thankfully,  words  do  not  always 
mean  what  those  in  power  tell  us  that  they  mean. 

To  me,  and  to  a significant  number  of  other 
women  and  men,  the  exclusive  use  of  masculine 
nouns  and  pronouns  that  are  “supposed”  to  in- 
clude all  of  us  is  directly  tied  to  a church  structure 
that  keeps  Mennonite  women  from  ordination, 
from  full  expression  of  their  gifts.  That’s  why  I 
feel  excluded  and  alienated  by  language  that 
represents  and  reinforces  this  fact.  A change  to  in- 
clusive language  is  part  of  a move  to  a more  inclu- 
sive church  structure. 

Baker’s  passing  reference  to  the  imagery  for 
God  presents  a slightly  different  matter.  I have 
not  been  hearing  proposals  for  an  “It  ” God,  but 
God  could  be  referred  to  as  both  Father  and 
Mother,  as  both  Her  and  Him.  The  Bible  includes 
many  female  and  feminine  images  of  God,  occa- 
sionally overcoming  its  own  patriarchial  setting 
for  example  (Isaiah  42:14,  Deuteronomy  32:18, 
and  Isaiah  49:15).  We  need  balanced  imagery  to 
escape  the  picture  of  a masculine  God.  And,  yes. 
Brother  Baker,  God  sent  a Son,  but  surely  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  incarnation  is  that  God  sent  a 
human,  not  that  God  sent  a male,  as  you  suggest! 

The  church  should  be  in  the  forefront  abandon- 
ing those  things  which  inhibit  Christian  freedom, 
those  things  w^ich  cloud  the  image  of  the  whole- 
ness, the  inclusiveness,  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  God.  The  language  issue  is  not  a 
molehill.  It’s  a vital  part  of  Christian  sisterhood!  ° 

“This  includes  you  too,  Robert  Baker,  if  you 
want  it  to  (if  I may  borrow  your  logic)! — Glenda 
Yoder,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


Robert  Baker  said  it  well  in  his  article,  “Gnats 
and  Camels.”  (Feb.  21).  In  my  opinion,  while  the 
church  was  straining  to  find  gnats  and  swatting 
them,  the  camels  of  this  world  walked  around  in 
the  church  leaving  their  worldly  tracks.  It  seems 
to  me  “thus  saith  the  Lord  ” has  been  neglected  in 
favor  of  “thus  saith  the  world.”  Maybe  the  term 
“peoplehood”  would  fit  better  in  describing  the 
present  organization  called  church,  than  the  term 
Christian  brotherhood. 

Let’s  tune  our  ears  more  Godward,  through  His 
Word,  so  we  won’t  be  hearing  so  many  noises 
from  this  world.  Thanks,  Robert  Baker. — Simon 
Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 


Three  cheers  for  Baker  (Robert,  that  is)! 
who  has  the  good  sense  to  say  “he,  him,  his.” 

It  shouldn’t  open  a can  of  worms 
to  use  “mankind”  and  “brotherhood”  as  generic 
terms 

which  include  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies, 
teenagers,  school  kids,  toddlers,  and  babies. 

If  we  were  speaking  of  horses,  where  are  the  sillies 
who  would  nave  us  say  “stallions,  mares,  foals, 
and  fillies”? 

If  a flock  of  sheep  are  grazing  together 
must  we  indicate  “ewe,  ram,  lamb,  and  wether”? 
And  I know  of  no  one  in  my  association 
who  always  gives  a female  dog  her  specific 
designation. 

I think  it’s  unimportant,  and  surely  not  worth  the 
fighting; 

and  I’ll  continue  to  use  the  masculine  in  my 
speaking  and  writing. 

Now  Tm  not  a male  chauvinist  pig;  my  children 
call  me  “mother.” 

But  when  Jesus  said,  “If  any  man — ’ ’ He  didn’ t 
mean  just  my  brother. 

The  he/she,  him/her  formula  is  clumsy.  And 
what  shall  we  do  about  the  United  Brethren 
Church?  Shall  it  henceforth  be  the  United  Breth- 
ren and  Sistern  denomination?  And  what  about 
“the  people  of  the  peoplehood?  Before  you  say  it 
in  puplic,  try  it  on  for  sound? — Lorie  Gooding, 
Killbuck,  Ohio 


I appreciated  “Calling  congregations  to  pray,” 
by  Ivan  Kauffmann,  (fA.  21)  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  discernment  of  God’s  will  and  church 
growth  was  preceded  by  prayer.  This  is  often 
pointed  out  in  sermons,  but  really,  do  we  believe 
it?  How  many  Mennonite  churches  have  a regular 
or  even  special  prayer  meeting?  One  third  of  the 
congregation  might  attend  a Bible  study,  but  if 
you  add  15-25  minutes  of  prayer  to  the  meeting, 
watch  and  see  how  the  attenaance  drops  till  you 
have  2 or  3 percent  of  your  original  attendance. 

Something  that  was  left  out  of  the  Scripture 
Brother  Kauffmann  used  and  is  usually  left  out  is 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


fasting.  Why?  The  body  of  Christ  does  not  seem 
altogether  healthy.  Could  it  be  that  in  our  af- 
fluent society  we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
pressed  into  the  world’s  mold?  (Rom.  12:2). 
Maybe  we  are  overfed  and  a few  days  of  fasting 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  health.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  committees  at  work  in  our  congregations, 
but  I wonder  if  we  would  not  be  able  to  more 
clearly  discern  the  will  of  God  for  our  denomina- 
tion, our  congregations,  our  families,  and  our  per- 
sonal lives,  if  we  were  not  so  full  of  food  most  of 
the  time.  Science  has  proven  we  are  able  to  think 
more  clearly  when  fasting;  of  course,  God  knew 
that  before  man  discovered  it.  Jesus  said,  “When 
you  fast”  (Mt.  6:16),  not  if  you  fast. — Mrs.  Paul 
Bishop,  Telford,  Pa. 

Please  limit  “Readers  Say”  column  to  one  or 
two  paragraphs.  Some  comments  are  far,  far  too 
lengthy.  If  they  want  to  write  an  article  publish  it 
as  such! — Orval  Schrock,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

David  Ewert’s  two  articles  (Jan.  24  and  31) 
were  read  with  interest.  The  space  for  a letter  is 
not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  articles  in  detail; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
teacher  of  New  Testament  would  ignore  so  much 
Old  Testament  teaching,  because  it  is  not  spelled 
out  in  equal  detail  in  the  New  Testament. 

Matthew  1:1  links  the  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  together  inseparably.  Jesus,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  David  and  Abraham,  is  the  key 
person  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Lk.  24:27).  The  conversation  between 
the  two  men  who  went  to  Emmaus  is  illuminat- 
ing, Luke  24:21:  “ . . . but  we  trusted  that  it  had 
been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel”  (by 
inference,  as  a restored  nation).  These  men,  like 
Jesus,  accepted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as 
the  Word  of  God,  therefore  valid;  including  the 
unconditional  covenant  God  made  with  Abram 
(Gen.  12:1-3);  unfortunately  in  their  enthusiasm 
re  a national  outlook,  they  overlooked  other  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Luke  24:25  reads:  “O 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken.  ...” 

Old  Testament  prophecies  are  loaded  with  the 
prospect  for  a future  national  restoration  of  Israel: 
a few  references  must  suffice:  Genesis  9:15,  “And 
I will  remember  my  covenant”;  Genesis  12:2, 
“And  I will  make  of  thee  a great  nation”;  Isaiah 
7:14,  “Behold,  a virgin  shml  conceive”;  Isaiah 
9:6b,  “The  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoul- 
der”; Jeremiah  1:12b,  “For  I will  hasten  my  word 
to  perform  it”;  Micah  5:2b,  ”...  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel”;  Daniel  11:16,  “And  none  shall 
stand  before  him”;  Amos  9:15b,  “.  . . and  they 
shall  no  more  be  plucked  up  out  of  their  land.” 

These  passages  read  in  context  all  point  forward 
to  the  key  person  of  the  New  Testament,  who  is 
destined  to  be  a Ruler,  or  a King.  In  the  New 
Testament  see  Acts  2:29, . . . “Let  me  freely  speak 
unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David”  . . . (v.  30b)  ‘.  . . 
that  ...  he  [God]  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on 
his  [David’s]  throne”  (undoubtedly  restored  Is- 
rael, as  per  Old  Testament  prophecy). 

The  Revelator  also  speaks  of  seeing  “heaven 
opened”  and  a white  horse  appearing,  on  which 
the  rider  was  labeled  “KINGS  OF  KINGS,  AND 
LORD  OF  LORDS”  (Rev.  19:16b),  fighting  the 
armies  of  . . . “The  kings  of  the  earth”  (v.  19), 
who  will  meet  their  final  defeat  in  that  colossal 
battle  (v.  21);  Revelation  16:16  names  that  battle 
Armageddon. 

The  Bible  is  a unit;  the  New  Testament  records 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament,  including 
the  restored  Israel.  Study  these  passages  and 
others;  see  for  yourself,  but  do  not  wear  ‘ colored 
glasses.” — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge  (P),  Ont. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Dec.  20,  1977,  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald,  we  have  finally  read  your  edi- 
torial, “He  had  a Jewish  mother.”  We  desire  that 


I've  been  giving  this  Easter  thing  some  thought.  If  Jesus'd 
had  some  financial  management,  I believe  the  whole  crucifixion 
scene  might  have  been  avoided.  Like  the  preacher  on  the  radio 
says,  "To  get  to  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  you  got  to  have 
the  money  t"  Yessiree,  things  could  have  l^en  different  if  Jesus'd 
appointed  one  of  His  disciples  to  look  after  the  dough  I 
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you  be  aware  of  our  support  in  your  attempt  to 
articulate  the  ideas  in  that  particular  editorial. 

Our  lives  here  in  Israel  this  year  are  divided 
between  academic  pursuits  in  the  company  of  Is- 
raelis and  teaching  in  West  Bank  Bethlehem.  In 
our  contacts  with  Israelis  we  find  ourselves  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  force  of  your  statements 
about  Jesus  the  Jew.  In  responding  recently  to  the 
query  of  one  of  my  Ulpan  classmates  about  my 
understanding  of  Jesus’  identity,  I began  with  the 
statement:  “lesus  was  a Jew.”  What  it  then  means 
to  live  openly  as  a Christian  among  Jews  here  in 
Israel  without  adding  to  the  existing  rift  you 
describe  is  the  challenge  I have  been  facing  right 
along. 

You  mention  very  appropriately  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  Nortn  American  Christians  to 
“make  common  cause  with  the  state  of  Israel. 
This  we  also  have  noticed  especially  since  coming 
here.  Our  involvements  with  Arab  students  at 
Bethlehem  University  makes  us  aware  that  the 
state  of  Israel  has  the  very  same  difficulties  that 
other  states  on  this  planet  face.  That  is,  how  to  be 
a state  (states  have  to  be  concerned  about  self- 
defense  and  controlling  terrorists)  and  then  to 
maintain  certain  ethic^  standards  which  we  as 
Christians  and  even  sensitive  humanists  would 
seek  to  advocate.  Sensitive  Christians  the  world 
over  must  be  among  the  first  to  be  concerned 
about  human  rights  anywhere  in  the  world.  From 
our  understanding  of  the  message  of  the  Bible 
and  our  revelation  of  who  God  is  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  Christians  to  be  granting  Israel  any  ex- 
ception on  this  point.  Thank  you  for  raising  the 
issues. — Kenneth  and  Kathryn  Seitz,  Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

This  is  in  response  to  “Let’s  Make  Room  for 
Spiritual  Renewal”  (Hear,  Hear!,  Jan.  31,  p.  87). 

The  plea  of  the  Renewal  Committee  that 
everyone’s  blessing  be  placed  on  the  formation  of 
“renewal”  congregations  seems  to  be  a contradic- 
tion of  terms.  Who  is  being  renewed?  The  old 
congregation  is  being  left  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  would  be  renewing  a new  congregation. 

What  is  the  process  with  which  the  persons 
making  the  change  “give  up  the  ship”  to  join  the 
“renewal”  congregation?  How  does  the  “call” 
come  to  leave  the  old  congregation  and  to  join  a 
charismatic  congregation?  (Tne  article  seems  to 
equate  “renewal”  and  “charismatic.”)  Is  this 
done  on  the  basis  of  some  private  revelation  or 
experience?  What  voices  should  be  heeded  or  not 
heeded?  The  article  implies  that  it  should  not  be 
by  “pulling  out”  or  being  “pushed  out.”  What 
role  snould  the  old  congregation  have  in  the  deci- 
sion? When  is  a change  justified? — John  R. 
Smucker,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Let’s  make  room  for  spiritual  renewal”  (Jan. 
31).  When  Mennonite  Renewal  Services  first 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Mennonite  organiza- 
tional scene  I thought  of  it  as  another  interest 
group.  The  idea  being  tested  now  seems  to  be 
more  than  an  interest  group:  it  is  implied  that 
some  folks  are  for  “spiritual  renewal,”  others  are 
not.  Are  the  authors  of  this  letter  thinking  of  John 
Driver’s  definition  of  renewal,  “Renewal  means 
making  ethical  decisions  in  accord  with  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  as  He  is  known  in  the  incarnation  through 
the  apostolic  witness?  Unless  the  church  orients 
its  attempts  at  renewal  toward  that  incarnation  it 
will  run  the  risk  of  straying  off  course”  {Com- 
munity and  Commitment,  p.  20).  If  not,  maybe 
“charismatic  renewal”  would  be  a more  accurate 
label  for  their  interest,  since  “charismatic  forms  of 
worship”  is  their  self-identified  interest  and  not 
“ethical  decisions.” — Richard  W.  Yoder.  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


I would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  new 
series,  “Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  useful  for  us  to  know  the  origin  and 


context  of  the  theological  ideas  which  we  un- 
thinkingly assent  to  or  unthinkingly  reject.  The 
lucid  and  fair  way  in  which  Jeschke  presents 
Aquinas  gets  the  series  off  to  a good  start. — Sue 
Clemmer  Steiner,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


I read  with  some  incredulity  the  item  in  Men- 
noscope  (Feb.  7)  calling  for  r6sum6s  from  women 
interested  in  contributing  their  skills  to  church 
boards  and  committees.  From  my  observation  of 
church  organizations,  I am  sadly  convinced  that 
we  Mennonites  have  not  been  very  open  to  utiliz- 
ing the  gifts  of  our  members  regardless  of  sex.  So, 
instead  of  pointing  the  way  to  true  equality  and 
liberation  in  Christ,  we  make  occasional  weak  at- 
tempts to  follow  secular  society’s  tactics  of  affir- 
mative action. 

Perhaps  compiling  files  of  r6sum6s  describing 
the  training  ana  the  experience  of  those  willing  to 
serve  us  would  make  evident  those  most  gifted  to 
lead.  If  so,  then  all  persons,  male  and  female, 
considered  for  board  or  committee  appointments 
should  undergo  such  examination.  When  we  as  a 
church  can  affirm  our  leaders  on  the  basis  of  gifts 
rather  than  sex,  family  tree,  geographical  loca- 
tion, and  number  of  previous  committee  appoint- 
ments, we  can  truly  be  a light  to  the  world  instead 
of  its  reflection. — Janet  S.  Yoder,  Evanston,  111. 


births 

“(Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bender,  Richard  and  Theresa  (Cody),  Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Cody 
Mitchell,  Feb.  15, 1978. 

Conrad,  Thomas  and  Janet  (Begly),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Thomas,  Feb.  20, 1978. 

Crosthwait,  John  and  Brenda  (Shue),  Brush, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Jeanne,  Feb.  18, 1978. 

DeHaven,  Chris  and  Sandi  (Troyer),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Anthony  Wayne,  Feb. 
11,  1978. 

Denlinger,  Wayne  and  Veronica,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
first  child,  Christopher  Neil,  Jan.  3,  1978. 

Kilheffer,  Dennis  and  Anne  (Landis),  Mobile, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Brian  Keith,  Feb.  2, 197^ 

King,  Walter  and  Miriam  (Hostetter),  Hickory, 
N.C.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  third  and  fourth 
daughters,  Cynthia  Ann  and  Sandra  Jo,  Feb.  13, 
1978. 

Kiser,  Lyle  and  Diana  (Pryor),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  second  son,  Matthew  Scott,  Feb.  16,  1978. 

Kipfer,  Dallas  and  Peggy  (Yoder),  Darien  Cen- 
ter, N.Y.,  first  child,  Justin  Dallas,  Feb.  9, 1978. 

Kuhns,  Lee  and  Peggy  (Nelson),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  Feb.  11, 1978. 

Landis,  Earl  and  Kathy  (Landes),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eric  Ryan,  Mar.  1, 
1978. 

Lee,  Roland  W.  and  Rosalie  (Hess),  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Mindi  Rose,  Jan.  10, 1978. 

McCracken,  Mark  and  Deborah  (Fahndrick), 
Upland,  Calif.,  second  child,  first  son,  Seth 
Andrew,  Jan.  6, 1978. 

Moyer,  Dale  and  Sharon  (Lais),  Portland,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  son.  Dale  Shawn,  Feb.  17, 
1978. 

Mumma,  Jonathan  T.  and  Julia  E.  (Stoltzfus), 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  first  child,  Amanda  Jane.  Feb. 

15. 1978. 

Petersheim,  Lee  and  Shirley  (Martin), , 

, first  child,  Jessica  Elizabeth,  Jan.  20, 

1978. 

Rankin,  Steve  and  Mary  (Welsh),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah  Rebekah, 
Feb.  20, 1978. 

Sayer,  Robert  and  Lois  (Boettger),  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Jeremy  James,  Feb.  14, 1978. 

Schweitzer,  Larry  and  Vickie  (Reil),  Friend, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Stuart  Wayne,  Feb. 

2. 1978. 
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Stoltzfus,  Aaron  and  Judy  (Bontrager),  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad  Aaron, 
Feb.  17,  1978. 

Trittipo,  Lance  and  Ruth  (Kroeker),  Etiwanda, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Kristen  D’Arbra,  Dec.  18,  1977, 
Wirth,  Michael  and  Karen  (Wagler),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jason  Paul  Leander, 
Dec.  31,  1977. 


marriages 

rlic\  shall  be  cine  tlrsli  ((icti  2:24).  \ six-mniith  tV(v  subscrip- 
tion to  the  (^js)icl  Herald  is  j»i\rti  to  those  not  no\s  reei'ivin^  it  if 
the  iuhlress  is  supplied  l>>  the  offieiatiiiji  minister. 

Miller — Kremmerer. — Arden  G.  Miller,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Patricia  Diane 
Kemmerer,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  by  Lonnie  Yoder  and  Ed  Heineger,  Feb. 
18,  1978. 

Moseley — Hostetler. — Alan  Clarke  Mosely, 
Harper,  Kan.,  and  Karen  Deanne  Hostetler, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Robert  O. 
Zehr,  Feb.  11,  1978, 


obituaries 

blessed  are  the  dead  whieh  die  in  tlie  U.rd  (Rev.  14  131.  W e 
seek  to  pulilish  obituaries  nl  all  who  die  as  members  nf  the  Men- 
mnnle  ( hureh.  Rlease  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatises  from 
olhet  denominalions 

Baer,  Moses  N.,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Lavina 
(Nahrgang)  Baer,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Jan.  31,  1913;  died  at  Bluevale,  Ont.,  Feb,  13, 
1978;  aged  65  y.  On  Sept.  1,  1940,  he  was  married 
to  Salema  Brubacher  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  7 children  (David,  John  Mary  Morrison, 
Martha — Mrs.  El.  Msuya,  Peter,  Elizabeth — Mrs, 
Vernon  Birky,  and  Rachel),  23  grandchildren,  5 
brothers  (Oscar,  Mervin,  Allan,  Jeremiah,  and 
Martin),  and  6 sisters  (Zelma,  Leah,  Martha, 
V'iola — Mrs.  Rod  McKenzie,  Vinetta — Mrs.  How- 
ard Shipley,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Charles  Monkman). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  one 
sister.  In  March  of  1939  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  in  1964  he  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  bishop.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
David  Gingrich  and  Leighton  Martin. 

Burkholder,  Elam  K.,  son  of  Israel  and  Annie 
(Kulp)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Farmersville,  Pa., 
Nov.  10,  1898;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home 
near  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1977;  aged  79  y. 
On  Nov.  20,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Myers, 
who  died  on  June  28,  1973.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Alma  R. — Mrs.  Paul  H.  Campbell  and 
Naomi  A. — Mrs.  Richard  Frank),  2 sons  (Mervin 
E.  and  Richard  E, ),  16  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchidren,  2 sisters  (Mary  Zimmerman  and 
Francis  Rutt),  and  2 brothers  (Jacob  I.  and  John  J. 
Burkholder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (John  J.  Burkholder)  on  Aug.  6,  1972.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
14,  in  charge  of  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Charles  W, 
Wert,  and  Curvin  R.  Buchen;  interment  in  Groff- 
dale Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Lizzie  B.,  daughter  of  John  and  Lizzie 
(Baer)  Mumma,  was  born  in  East  Hemptield 
Twp,,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1896;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Feb.  26,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Nov,  2,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  Jacob  R.  Garber,  who  died  on  July 
26,  1977.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Parke  M,),  one 
daughter  (Pearl  M, — Mrs.  J.  Howard  Longe- 
necker),  11  grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Clay),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Edna  Greider).  She  was  a member  of  Bossier 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of  Harlan  Hoover  and 
Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in  Bossier  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Lewis  Perry,  son  of  Lewis  Samuel 
and  Grace  (Good)  Hartman  was  born  at  Dayton, 


Va.,  Oct.  28,  1925;  died  of  cancer  at  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  on  Jan.  9,  1978; 
aged  52  y.  On  June  2,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Use 
Anna  Marie  Schroeder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 children  (Kendra  Lynn  and  Glenn 
Lewis),  2 brothers  (Harold  Franklin  and  Paul 
Samuel),  and  3 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Elwood 
Weaver,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  John  Hostetler,  and 
Rosalie — Mrs.  J.  Robert  Eshleman).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  father  and  one  son  (Clifford 
Dale)  on  July  22,  1956,  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hyattsville  Mennonite  Church,  where  a memorial 
service  was  held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Johnson,  Paul  Peachey,  and  Sally  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Donald  R.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Ruth  (Schmidt)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Harper, 
Kan.,  May  27,  1948;  died  of  cancer  at  Harper 
Hospital  on  Feb.  20,  1978;  aged  29  y.  Surviving 
are  his  mother  and  2 brothers  (Roy  and  Dale).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funerals  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  Millard  Osborne  and  Larry 
Schroeder;  interment  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Cemetery, 

Kaufman,  Della,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sevilla 
(Kaufman)  Hershberger,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co,,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1890;  died  at  Grantsville,  Md., 
Jan.  18,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Mar,  19,  1973,  she 
was  married  to  Norman  Kaufman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 stepsons  (Dorsey  A,  Clyde  J., 
Samuel  W.,  Dwight  E.,  and  Charles  E, ),  19 
randchildren  36  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
rother  (Milton  Hershberger).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge  of 
Harry  Shetler  and  Stanley  R.  Ereed;  interment  in 
the  Kaufman  Cemetery. 

King,  Elmer  D.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Fannie 
(Heiser)  King,  was  born  at  Fisher,  111.,  Sept.  11, 
1897;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb. 
18,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  May  15,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Flossie  Momingstar,  who  died  on  Jan. 
25,  1978,  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Evelyn — 
Mrs.  Lewis  Hartman  and  Berneda — Mrs.  Howard 
Gruver),  5 sons  (Harold,  Elmer,  Jr.,  Glenn, 
Melvin,  and  Eugene),  22  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Ralph  and  Ora  King), 
and  one  sister  (Vietta — Mrs.  Ervin  Litwiler).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Darwin),  a 
grandson,  and  one  brother  (Clarence).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Yoder-Kulp  Funeral 
Home  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman 
and  Andrew  Hardie;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Metzler,  Esther  W.,  daughter  of  John  R.  and 
Elizabeth  (Whitmyer)  Heisey,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  May  15,  1904;  died  at  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  Eeb,  26,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  June  2, 
1928,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  H.  Metzler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Helen 
June — Mrs.  Edgar  H,  Martin),  one  son  (Paul  H.), 
9 grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  1,  in 
charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind;  inter- 
ment in  the  Middle  Creek  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Richard  Jay,  son  of  John  J.  and  Orpha 
(Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  8, 
1931;  died  unexpectedly  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  24, 
1978;  aged  46  y.  On  Mar.  9,  1957,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Steiner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Dale  and  Randy),  2 daughters  (Karen 
and  Linda),  his  mother,  2 sisters  (Esther — Mrs. 
Clair  Hostetler  and  Eldina — Mrs.  David  Nuss- 
baum),  and  3 brothers  (John,  James,  and  David). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Eeb. 
27,  in  charge  of  Calvin  J.  King;  interment  in  the 
Beech  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Schantz,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Margaret  (Wilford)  Oswald,  was  born  near  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Mar.  20,  1892;  died  at  her  home  in 
Beemer,  Neb.,  Feb.  17,  1978;  aged  85  y.  On  Feb. 


16,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Chris  Schantz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Dallas, 
Reuben,  Gerald,  Boyd,  and  Bennie),  one 
daughter  (Helen),  19  grandchildren,  17  great- 
randchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lena  Erb),  and  4 
rothers  (Amos,  Reuben,  Dan,  and  Sam  Oswald). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Mar- 
garet) and  2 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Beemer  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb,  20,  in 
charge  of  Earnest  Kauffman  and  Ivan  Troyer, 

Stahl,  Nora  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  (Kaufman)  Kaufman,  was  born  in  Som- 
erset Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1896;  died  at  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  Eeb.  25,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec,  25,  1917, 
she  was  married  to  Ira  J.  Stahl,  who  died  on  Mar. 
20,  1948.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Romaine — 
Mrs,  Ray  Sala  and  Grace — Mrs.  J.  Clarence  Bru- 
baker), 10  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Lorraine  K.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed  and 
Ellis  Croyle;  interment  in  the  Kaufman 
Cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Elmer,  son  of  Peter  C.  and  Catherine 
(Richer)  Stuckey,  was  born  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  Dec. 
9,  1895;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Feb,  23,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov,  12,  1919,  he 
was  married  to  Clara  Short,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Valeria — Mrs.  Mahlon 
Wyse  and  Marcella — Mrs.  Vincent  Frey),  one  son 
(Loren),  17  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Leah  Stevens).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 children  (Leatha  and  Treva).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lockport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  26,  in 
charge  of  Keith  Leinbach  and  Walter  Stuckey; 
interment  in  the  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Webb,  Jacob  L.,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
(Mishler)  Webb,  was  born  at  Krings  Station,  Pa., 
Jan.  8,  1904;  died  Feb.  26,  1978;  aged  74  y.  He 
was  married  to  Ruth  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Violet  Jodon,  Helen 
Marieno-Gardner,  and  Shirley),  one  son  (Thomas) 
11  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (William  C. ),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Ell- 
worth,  Mrs,  Margaret  Gindlesperger,  Mrs.  Mae 
Andress,  and  Ethel — Mrs,  Merle  McDaniel).  He  ■ 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (William  and  i 
Donald),  one  brother  (Robert),  and  one  sister; 
(Mabel  Kay).  He  was  a member  of  the  Seanor^ 
Mennonite  Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  at  I 
the  Meek  Funeral  Home,  Windber,  Pa.,  Mar.  1, 
in  charge  of  Clayton  Shetler;  interment  in  the 
Richland  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Jonas- 
and  Mary  Zimmerman,  was  Dorn  on  Jan.  18,  1905; . 
died  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Haven  Rest  Home  on  Dec. 
13,  1977;  aged  72  y.  She  is  survived  by  2 sisters; 
(Ruth  F.  Hess  ana  Sarah  E.  Hess).  She  was  ai 
member  of  the  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  Horst,  Paul  Knisley,  and  Norman  i 
Zimmerman;  interment  in  Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  238, 240  by  Three  Lions,  Inc.  p.  243  by  Lazarus  Humi- 
jaue;  p.  245  by  ElmerThiessen. 


calendar 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the  I 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  ana  Eastern  Men-  . 
nonite  Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr. 

24, 25.  I 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon.  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har-  I 
risonburg,  Va..  July  12-15,  1978.  . 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind..  July  13-16,  j 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo..  July  14-16. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978.  V 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Malone  College 
vice  president  shot 

Richard  Chambers,  vice-president  for  ac- 
ademic affairs  at  Malone  College,  a Friends- 
related  college  at  Canton,  Ohio,  was  shot 
and  killed  on  Feb.  21  when  he  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  stopped  at  an  intersection  in  East 
Cleveland.  They  had  spent  the  day  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  where  Eleanor  had  had 
surgery  a year  ago  and  was  scheduled  for  a 
routine  examination.  The  police  report  that 
there  had  been  a robbery  nearby  and  one  of 
the  two  men,  pursued  by  the  police,  opened 
the  door  on  the  passenger  side  and  at- 
tempted to  pull  Mrs.  Chambers  out.  When 
Dr.  Chambers  reached  to  pull  her  back 
toward  him  the  other  man  shot  him  with  a 
handgun.  Dr.  Chambers  was  taken  to  St. 
Vincent’s  Charity  Hospital  where  he  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival. 

Centenary  of  Protestantism 
in  Zaire  to  be  observed 

Yearlong  celebrations  marking  the  cen- 
tenary of  Protestantism  in  Zaire,  the  former 
Belgian  Congo,  were  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Feb.  26,  with  a symbolic  ceremony  at  Pala- 
bala,  in  the  Bas  Zaire  region.  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  station  was  estab- 
lished there  on  Feb.  26,  1878.  Leading  the 
anniversary  celebrations  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Zaire  (CCZ),  a federation  of  most 
Zairean  Christian  groups  other  than  Roman 
Catholics  and  Kimbanguists. 

Religious  pluralism  said  to  be 
“bourgeois  heresy”  in  Vietnam 

A Spanish  Jesuit  seminary  professor  and 
administrator,  who  spent  four  months  under 
the  new  communist  regime  in  Vietnam,  has 
indicated  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
regime’s  plans  for  religion  because  only 
those  who  totally  accept  and  live  by  the 
Marxist  ideology  are  “real  people”  in  Viet- 
nam. He  said  he  was  told  by  a high-ranking 
communist  official  who  took  over  religious 
affairs  for  the  government  in  Dalat  that  such 
people  as  Coadjutor  Archbishop  Francis-Xa- 
vier  Nguyen  Van  Thuan  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  (Saigon),  “who  was  cast  out  and  is  now 
in  prison,  ” could  not  become  “people  ” in 
the  communist  state.  Father  Gomez  said  the 
communist  official  told  him  that  religious 
pluralism  is  a “bourgeois  heresy  ” that  com- 
munists cannot  permit.  “If  we  admit  plu- 
ralism it  means  we  admit  division.  Division 
means  weakness  and  we  cannot  tolerate  any 
weakness  in  our  regime.  ” 


Law  of  return  tested 
before  Israeli 

A suburban  messianic  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  Minneapolis  has  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  a Connecticut  woman  who  is  forcing 
the  high  court  of  Israel  to  make  one  of  the 
most  vexing  decisions  ever.  The  highly  sen- 
sitive question  to  be  decided  by  the  court  is 
whether  a Jew  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  should  have  the  right  to  become  an 
Israeli  citizen  under  Israel’s  “law  of  return.  ” 
The  case  involves  Eileen  Dorflinger,  34, 
who  insists  that  she  remains  a Jew  despite 
the  fact  she  has  accepted  Jesus  “as  the 
Messiah  of  our  people.  ” I have  not  con- 
verted to  any  other  religion,  ” she  maintains. 

Under  Israel’s  “law  of  return,”  anyone 
born  to  a Jewish  mother  or  who  has 
converted  to  Judaism  is  eligible  for  Israeli 
citizenship.  Because  her  mother  is  Jewish, 
Ms.  Dorflinger  believes  the  only  question  to 
be  decided  is  whether  she  is  to  be 
considered  a convert  to  Christianity  or 
whether  she  remains  a Jew,  even  though  she 
professes  belief  in  Jesus. 

Scientific  creationism 
advocated  for  schools 

A student  at  the  Yale  Law  School  has 
argued  in  a scholarly  paper  that  presenta- 
tion of  “scientific  creationism”  in  public 
school  textbooks  would  not  violate  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  a paper  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Yale  Law  Journal 
entitled  “Freedom  of  Religion  and  Science 
Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  ” Wendell  R. 
Bird  also  asserts  that  “exclusive  instruction 
by  public  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
in  the  general  theory  of  evolution  abridges 
the  free  exercise  of  creationist  students  and 
parents.  ” Mr.  Bird  maintains  that  “just  as 
instruction  in  the  general  theory  (of  evolu- 
tion) does  not  have  a primary  effect  of  aid  or 
opposition  to  religion,  presentation  of  scien- 
tific creationism  does  not  have  a primary  ef- 
fect that  establishes  religion.” 

Pastor  offers  $1  million  prize 
in  a Trinity/Bible  contest 

Can  you  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  is  espoused  in  the  King  James  Version 
of  the  Bible?  How  about  purgatory  or 
limbo?  If  you  can,  you  may  pick  up  a cool  $1 
million  from  a Denver  pastor  who  has  made 
the  offer  in  a Denver  Post  classified 
ad.  Maurice  Gordon  is  offering  the  same 
amount  to  anyone  who  can  find  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  security  or  infant  baptism  in  the 
Bible. 

The  pastor  of  the  Lovingway  Inner  City 
United  Pentacostal  Church  contends  that 
none  of  these  doctrines  are  mentioned  in  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  . . . and 
that’s  the  only  version  he  feels  is  authentic. 
So  far  he’s  received  more  than  75  phone 
calls  and  one  letter.  One  caller  offered  to 


print  his  own  Bible  and  make  sure  it  men- 
tioned the  doctrines.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  calls 
himself  a “primitive  Christian,”  said  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  a post-apostolic, 
extra-biblical  philosophy  that  dates  to  the 
Council  of  Nicea,  AD  325.  He  calls  it  a man- 
made doctrine”  that  is  incongruous  and  in- 
comprehensible.” 

Methodist  panel  urges  Bell 
to  act  on  Wilmington  10 

A United  Methodist  Church  panel  has 
asked  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  Bell  to  act 
in  the  case  of  the  “Wilmington  10  ” who 
were  convicted  in  1972  in  connection  with 
the  firebombing  of  a white-owned  store  in 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Th  e case  has  become  “a  matter  of  na- 
tional and  international  concern”  because  of 
the  “apparent  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  criminal  justice,  ” the  Panel  on 
International  Affairs  said  in  a resolution 
adopted  at  a meeting  in  New  York.  “To 
assure  justice,  we  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.S.  to  intervene  to  resolve 
the  basic  questions  of  human  rights,”  said 
the  panel,  a coordinating  group  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  United  Me- 
thodist Board  of  Global  Ministries  and 
Board  of  Church  and  Society. 

Many  believe  in  prayer 
but  they  don’t  pray  much 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  believe  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  but  many  do  not  pray 
much,  according  to  a reader  survey  in  the 
United  Church  Observer.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  survey  said 
they  believe  God  hears  and  answers  prayers. 
Eighty-two  percent  said  they  believe  prayer 
can  change  their  lives.  But  only  half  the 
respondents  said  they  pray  regularly  and  56 
percent  say  grace  regularly. 

Among  those  who  pray  regularly,  most 
pray  for  their  families  and  one  in  four  pray 
for  the  church’s  missionaries.  Four  percent 
belong  to  prayer  groups  and  82  percent 
prefer  to  pray  alone. 

Mothers  more  than  fathers  said  to  be 
child  abusers 

A sociologist  has  testified  that  studies 
show  boys  are  more  likely  than  girls  to  be 
victims  of  child  abuse,  and  that  mothers  are 
more  likely  than  fathers  to  beat  their  chil- 
dren. An  estimated  1.4  to  1.9  million 
children  in  the  U.S.  are  abused  by  their 
parents  each  year,  sociologist  Richard  Gelles 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  an  expert 
on  child  abuse,  told  a U.S.  House  subcom- 
mittee. He  said  “mothers  are  more  likely  to 
use  violence  and  to  use  abusive  violence  on 
their  children,  and  sons  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  victims  of  child  abuse  than  daughters.  ” 
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If  Easter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind? 


“I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  who  believes  in  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  ” (Jn.  11:25). 

As  this  is  written,  people  of  northern  U.S.  are  groaning 
about  the  long,  cold  winter  and  the  snow.  (1  don’t  hear  much 
from  Canadians;  no  doubt  they  are  used  to  it.  And  the  farmer 
in  me  remembers  that  a winter  with  lots  of  snow  was 
considered  good  for  the  grain. ) 

Suddenly  today  it  is  thawing.  A misty  sun  shines  and  water 
lies  all  about.  It  will  run  in  the  gutters  as  soon  as  the  ice  in  the 
gutters  thaws  and  makes  way  for  it.  The  bees  will  be  out,  I am 
sure,  and  the  birds  who  come  to  the  feeder  should  soon  be 
able  to  find  food  on  their  own. 

But,  of  course,  as  weather  cycles  come  and  go,  there  will  be 
more  cold  weather.  Indeed,  there  may  be  snow  on  Easter, 
especially  since  Easter  is  early  this  year.  What  a pity  to  have 
snow  on  Easter.  An  Easter  day  from  my  boyhood  comes  back 
in  memory.  It  was  a month  later  and  the  weather  was  warm. 
Grass  was  green  and  flowers  in  bloom.  Wasn’t  this  a more 
appropriate  setting  for  Easter? 

Not  necessarily.  In  fact,  probably  not  at  all.  Since  the 
message  of  Easter  is  in  danger  of  being  overshadowed  by  the 
rituals  of  spring,  an  Easter  with  snow  may  be  more 
appropriate  than  one  with  flowers.  People  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  where  Easter  comes  in  the  fall  would  understand 
this.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  live  in  tropical  countries  where 
the  four  seasons  of  the  temperate  zones  do  not  exist. 

The  fact  is  Christians  who  know  their  history  realize  that 
the  resurrection  is  properly  celebrated  every  week — on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  This  is  the  day  when  Christians  gather 
to  honor  their  Lord  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  their  life 
together.  For  them  Easter  Sunday  is  just  another  day  to 
celebrate  what  they  have  acknowledged  all  year:  that  Christ 
is  risen  and  become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept. 

What  difference  does  this  mean  to  those  who  believe  it?  It 
means  that  a beginning  has  been  made.  To  the  New 
Testament  writers,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  were 
seen  as  major  accomplishments  in  the  war  against  evil.  Paul 
in  Colossians  wrote  that  “he  disarmed  the  principalities  and 
powers  and  made  a public  example  of  them,  triumphing  over 


them  in  him  ” (2:15). 

So  far,  so  good.  But  for  the  people  of  the  New  Testament, 
this  did  not  mean  an  easy  life.  Indeed  Paul  himself  endured  a 
lot  of  persecution  simply  because  he  chose  to  identify  with  the 
cause  and  speak  boldly  for  it. 

So  the  cause  celebrated  at  Easter  is  not  like  the  coming  of 
spring:  a natural  unfolding  of  beautiful  things.  It  is  involved 
with  conflict,  as  each  person  goes  through  his  own 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  perseverance  on  the  way.  This 
is  probably  why  it  is  not  very  popular. 

An  article  called  “Illusions  of  Immortality”  by  Alan  D. 
Haas  in  Ambassador  magazine  (Feb.  1975)  describes  the 
efforts  of  organizations  like  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
American  Heart  Association,  and  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  to  get  people  to  take  care  of  their  physical  bodies. 
In  spite  of  the  warnings  many  go  on  eating,  drinking,  and 
smoking  and  failing  to  get  preventive  care.  “Even  the  well- 
educated  have  exhibited  little  concern  about  the  prevention 
of  disease,  defects,  and  injury  ” says  Dr.  Ernst  L.  Wynder. 

“A  man  doesn’t  take  his  car  for  granted.  He  brings  it  in  for 
a regular  checkup.  But  he  will  take  his  body  for  granted.  We 
all  have  the  illusion  of  immortality”  (p.  38). 

It  is  as  old  as  Eden.  Indeed  it  goes  Eden  one  better.  Not 
only  do  they  think  they  will  be  as  gods.  They  think  they 
already  are.  In  contrast,  the  resurrection  of  which  we  read  in 
the  New  Testament  was  of  One  who  was  truly  human  and 
really  suffered.  The  Scripture  indicates  He  could  have  asked 
for  special  privileges,  but  refused.  Instead,  He  identified  with 
our  dilemmas,  being  subjected  to  the  same  kinds  of 
temptations. 

The  resurrection  is  no  easygoing  illusion  of  immortality.  It 
is  victory  after  struggle.  If  we  are  to  aspire  to  the  resurrection 
faith,  it  means  that  we  accept  the  struggle  along  with  the 
anticipated  victory. 

The  popular  gospel  holds  that  since  Jesus  paid  it  all,  there 
is  nothing  for  us  to  do.  This  too  is  illusion.  It  steps  aside  from 
the  struggles  of  mankind,  assuming  that  God  will  take  care  of 
them.  But  trust  in  cheap  grace  is  like  indulgence  in  food  and 
drugs.  One  eats,  drinks,  and  seems  merry,  but  reality  comes 
in  the  morning. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Supper  at  Emmaus”  by  Michelangelo  Amerighi  Caravaggio,  Italian,  1565-1609 


The  authority  of  the  Bible 

by  John  K.  Stoner 


Today  as  always  the  Bible  ought  to  be  believed  because  it 
depicts  the  best  way  of  life.  If  there  were  another  system  of 
thought  that  offered  a more  accurate  description  of  human 
nature,  the  physical  world  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
interrelationship  of  these,  then  that  should  be  accepted.  But 
if  the  Bible  tells  us  best  how  to  live  in  our  environment,  then 
it  should  be  followed. 

While  debates  rage  within  Christendom  about  a correct 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  those  who  profess  to  follow  Jesus 
argue  over  words  like  infallibility  and  inerrancy,  the  quiet, 
insistent  question  in  the  minds  of  the  people  remains:  What 
difference  does  it  make  if  I believe  the  Bible? 

And  the  people  are  right  to  insist  that  the  Bible  should 
make  a difference  if  it  is  to  be  believed.  While  judging  the 
worth  of  a philosophy  by  its  practical  effects  can  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  no  philosophy  which  ignores  practical  effects  can 
stand  the  test  of  time  or  logic.  Becoming  more  specific,  the 
Bible  must  make  a difference  in  human  experience  and  the 
course  of  history  if  it  is  worth  believing.  While  man  is  not  the 
measure  of  all  things,  if  he  cannot  measure  anything  there  is 
no  point  in  discussing  anything. 

The  writings  which  are  in  the  Bible  today  were  not  first 
recognized  as  valuable  documents  because  of  claims  they 
made  about  themselves.  Stated  another  way,  the  people  who 
first  gave  the  writings  which  we  know  as  the  Old  Testament  a 
place  of  importance  in  their  lives  did  so  not  because  the  writ- 
ings claimed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  but  because  the  writings 
gave  a meaningful,  convincing  interpretation  of  human  life 
and  experience.  Likewise,  the  first  people  to  place  value  on 
the  writings  which  we  know  as  the  New  Testament  did  so  be- 
cause these  writings  gave  a convincing  interpretation  of 
recent  events  and  explained  what  these  first  Christians  were 
experiencing. 

The  church  first.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  New 
Testament  church  existed  before  the  New  Testament.  This 
was  possible  because  the  truth  which  the  New  Testament 
records  was  happening  and  being  revealed  through  Jesus  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  experience  of  the  people  who  later 
wrote.  Those  people  were  touched  by  God,  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  prevailing  idolatries,  and  set  on  a new  path  of 


John  K.  Stoner  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Peace  Section,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 


life.  The  New  Testament  is  a record  of  the  events  and  in- 
terpretations which  had  already  made  sense  in  their  lives. 

All  of  this  means,  in  short,  that  the  Christian  way  is  not  so 
much  a deduction  from  the  New  Testament  as  the  New 
Testament  is  a report  on  the  Christian  way.  The  significance 
of  this  for  the  person  who  is  seeking  truth  is  that  it  gives  a 
new  perspective  on  the  Bible.  It  pictures  the  Bible  as  the 
record  of  a tested  and  proven  way  of  life  rather  than  a reposi- 
tory of  ideas  which  should  be  believed  just  because  they  are 
in  the  Bible. 

There  is  another  way  of  putting  it.  When  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion, “Is  the  Bible  true?”  you  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
quality  and  characteristics  of  a book.  If  you  ask  instead, 
“Does  the  Bible  portray  a viable  alternative  to  the  destruc- 
tion-bent course  of  the  world?”  you  are  asking  whether  the 
way  of  life  described  in  the  Bible  could  be  lived  by  any 
people  with  good  results.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
“yes.”  The  Bible  is  the  story  of  people  who  did  it.  Moreover, 
as  the  reader  of  the  Bible  enters  into  the  experiences  of  those 
people,  he  becomes  convinced  that  God’s  voice  was  in  their 
midst,  and  he  will  say,  “This  book  is  true.” 

Approaching  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  the  story  of  a people 
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who  experienced  an  alternative  way  of  life,  a way  that  is  con- 
vincing in  its  harmony  with  God  and  nature,  affords  a new 
approach  to  the  question  of  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture.  By 
entering  into  the  experience  of  the  people  out  of  whose  life 
the  Bible  arose,  one  is  likely  to  say  of  any  story  or  proposition 
in  Scripture,  not  that  it  is  true  because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  but 
that  it  is  in  the  Bible  because  it  is  true.  The  seemingly  small 
difference  in  the  rewording  of  this  phrase  is  really  quite  pro- 
found. There  is  evidence  that  a lot  more  skeptics  would  be 
convinced  if  Christians  rooted  their  apologetic  in  the  assump- 
tion that  “it  is  in  the  Bible  because  it  is  true.” 

To  take  this  approach  would  mean  to  compare  the  Chris- 
tian way  portrayed  in  the  Bible  with  the  idolatrous  ways  of 
contemporary  society  and  demonstrate  that  the  Christian 
way  is  best.  For  what  is  at  stake  is  not  a few  (or  many)  isolated 
propositions  of  Scripture  but  a whole  world  view  and  the 
course  of  history. 

The  Bible  against  idolatries.  It  is  my  contention,  then, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  can  best  be  proven  by  putting 
its  message  against  the  prevailing  idolatries  of  the  day  and 
demonstrating  that  it  is  better.  And  doing  this  is  the  calling  of 
the  church. 

The  heart  of  the  struggle  is  over  idolatry.  Will  the  people 
organize  their  life  around  God  or  around  some  false  god(s)?  It 
is  a curious  thing  that  not  much  is  heard  about  idolatry  in 
current  Christian  discussions.  Does  modern,  technological 
man  have  no  problem  with  idolatry? 

If  the  state  of  our  society  and  international  affairs  may  be 
taken  as  any  gauge  of  things  (and  in  biblical  thought  these 
are  common  indicators),  one  would  say  that  modern  man 
does  indeed  have  such  a problem.  Whether  one  looks  at  the 
problem  of  resource  pollution  and  depletion,  or  the  crisis  of 
militarism  and  the  arms  race,  the  situation  is  sobering  and, 
many  would  say,  downright  grim.  The  feeling  is  widespread 
that  the  North  American  honeymoon  with  natural  resources 
and  technology  is  just  about  over.  Energy  crises  and  social 
discontent  are  harbingers  of  worse  things  to  come.  But  what 
is  the  connection  between  consumerism,  militarism,  and 
idolatry? 

Consumerism  and  militarism  are  idolatries  as  old  as  human 
history,  and  the  Bible  in  no  wise  fails  to  identify  them  as 
such.  The  only  new  thing  about  them  in  our  day  is  that  they 
have  now  reached  a degree  of  maturity,  sophistication,  and 
degradation  which,  if  it  is  possible,  surpasses  anything  in  past 
history.  As  a consequence  we  see  the  human  spirit  and  crea- 
tion itself  groaning  for  redemption.  The  end  of  the  ages 
seems  to  have  come  upon  us,  and  it  appears  that  we  must 
either  find  an  alternative  or  consign  the  race  to  disaster. 

Struggles  with  wealth,  power,  identity.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  this  that  the  Bible  speaks  a clear  and  hopeful  word.  It 
records  the  history  of  a people  whose  pilgrimage  included 
struggles  with  wealth,  power,  and  national  identity,  each  of 
which  in  turn  is  identified  as  an  idolatry.  The  Bible  records 
the  call  of  God  to  this  people,  summoning  them  to  repent  of 
their  consumerism,  militarism,  and  nationalism,  and  to  walk 


in  the  way  of  justice,  mercy,  and  obedience. 

Wealth  (or  consumerism)  is  an  ever-present  seductive 
idolatry  in  the  biblical  story.  From  the  stern  warning  of 
Moses,  “When  the  Lord  brings  you  into  the  land  . . . and 
when  you  eat  and  are  full,  then  take  heed  lest  you  forget  the 
Lord  . . . and  go  after  other  gods”  (Deut.  6:10-15)  to  the 
simple  analysis  of  Paul,  “covetousness  is  idolatry”  (Col.  3:5), 
the  tendency  of  wealth  to  displace  God  is  a recurrent  theme 
of  the  Bible. 

Some  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  in  all  of  Scripture 
portray  the  abomination  which  prosperity  becomes.  Ezekiel 
16,  the  longest  chapter  in  the  book,  portrays  Judah’s 
adulterous  and  idolatrous  liaison  with  prosperous  ease.  Some 
of  Jesus’  most  unforgettable  lessons  are  about  wealth,  such  as 
the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  His  encounter 
with  the  rich  young  ruler.  The  Bible  offers  an  alternative  to 
the  spirit  of  covetousness  which  our  society  has  enshrined. 

The  idolatry  of  power  has  been  a temptation  for  God’s 
people  and  pattern  of  the  nations  from  the  beginning.  From 
Israel’s  decision  to  have  a king  to  Peter’s  thrust  of  the  sword 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Bible  records  a continual 
struggle  with  power  understood  as  violence.  Militarism, 
which  today  is  measured  in  the  number  of  times  the  nuclear 
stockpiles  can  destroy  the  earth’s  whole  population,  is  rooted 
in  the  spirit  which  the  Bible  describes  first  in  Cain,  who  slew 
his  brother.  The  astonishing  and  tremendous  alternative  to 
this  notion  of  power  which  the  Bible  presents  is  Jesus  Christ 
dying  on  a cross  and  calling  on  His  disciples  to  likewise  give 
up  their  lives  rather  than  take  that  of  another. 

The  reaction  of  the  church  (to  say  nothing  of  the  world)  to 
this  revelation  has  been  similar  to  that  of  a little  boy  the  first 
time  he  heard  the  story  of  Israel’s  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
Upon  returning  from  Sunday  school  he  described  an  event 
complete  with  pontoon  boats,  armored  tanks,  and  bomber 
squadrons.  When  asked  by  his  mother,  “Is  that  really  the  way 
the  teacher  told  the  story?”  he  replied,  “No,  but  you  never 
would  believe  it  the  way  she  told  it.”  The  Bible  does  offer  an 
alternative  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

Teaching  against  the  idolatry  of  nationalism  runs  through 
Scripture  like  a thread  from  the  politically  motivated  worship 
centers  of  Jeroboam  to  the  beast  of  Revelation  13.  Searching 
for  a center  for  their  lives,  people  become  locked  into  blind 
loyalty  to  their  tribe  or  nation  and  God  takes  second  place. 
Jonah  was  so  sure  that  Israel  had  God’s  blessing  and  Nineveh 
deserved  his  punishment  that  it  took  a ride  in  a fish’s  belly  to 
disabuse  him  of  the  idea.  Peter  thought  the  Messiah  was  go- 
ing to  restore  secure  boundaries  to  the  state  of  Israel  and  he 
was  ready  to  die,  and  presumably  kill,  for  that  cause.  It  is  a 
familiar  way  of  looking  at  things.  But  the  Bible  offers  an  al- 
ternative in  the  church  which  is  composed  of  every  tribe  and 
tongue  and  nation. 

In  summary,  the  best  proof  of  the  Bible’s  truthfulness  is 
the  better  way  of  life  which  it  describes.  Let’s  put  its  message 
up  against  the  idolatries  of  our  age  and  let  people  make  a 
choice.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  “The  time  has 
come  for  judgment  to  begin  with  the  household  of  God  ” (1 
Pet.  4:17).  Let’s  deal  with  the  idolatry  in  ourselves  first.  ^ 
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YeS;  Dean  Kelly,  there  has  been  growth 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 


why  Conservative  Churches  Are  Growing  by  Dean  M. 
Kelly,  Harper  and  Row,  1977.  $3.95.  Dean  M.  Kelly,  a 
United  Methodist  Minister,  and  Executive  for  Religious 
Liberty  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  has  updated  his 
book  of  1972  by  the  same  title.  His  earlier  work  stimulated 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  articles  in  religious  journals.  It 
was  discussed  in  Time  magazine  and  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  section. 

Kelly  claims  that  the  five  years  since  the  furor  over  his  first 
edition  have  proven  him  to  be  right.  Churches  which  insist 
they  alone  are  right,  who  make  high  demands  of  their 
members,  who  do  not  allow  violations  of  their  standards,  who 


Paul  M.  Miller  teaches  in  the  Work  of  the  Church  division,  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary. 


do  not  keep  silent  about  what  they  believe,  who  pre-test  new 
members  rigorously — these  are  “strong  ” religions,  and  these 
churches  grow.  The  ecumenical  churches  continue  to  de- 
cline, because  they  stress  dialogue,  tolerance,  diversity, 
peace,  justice,  brotherhood,  freedom,  and  compassion.  Their 
members  are  seldom  willing  to  be  martyrs  for  what  they 
believe.  They  will  decline  still  more. 

He  sometimes  makes  massive  assumptions  and  assertions, 
without  proof,  which  are  seemingly  contradicted  by  his  own 
assembled  “evidence,”  and  does  not  admit  his  inconsistency! 
He  explains  the  swift  and  radical  shift  in  the  USA  from  the 
“Puritan”-  to  the  “hippie”-  consciousness  (which  Charles 
Reich  calls  Consciousness  I and  Consciousness  II)  and  says 
this  is  only  a mere  “shift  in  style”  (page  156). 

He  says  the  shift  in  “meaning”  he  declares  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  produce  a religion  which  is  not  tame  but 
“strong”  will  take  much  longer.  Yet  his  four  illustrations  of 
“strong,”  non-tame,  conservative  religious  movements  which 
he  traces  in  some  detail  (Anabaptist,  Wesleyan  Class  Meet- 
ings, Mormons,  and  Jehovah’s  Witnesses)  all  broke  through 
into  movements  of  power  and  life-changing  meaning  in  a 
very  few  years! 

The  very  essence  of  the  “strength  ” of  a conservative 
church,  affirmed  often  by  Kelly,  is  that  its  religion  gives 
“meaning  ” to  its  members’  existence.  On  page  43  he  says 
meaning  “explains  why  bad  things  happen.”  The  “ultimate 
meaning  ” activities  of  the  church  he  sees  as  worship,  evange- 
lism, religious  instruction,  sacraments,  and  ministering  ser- 
vices (pages  ix  and  x of  the  preface).  Yet  he  fails  to  show  how 
these  were  central  (or  even  present)  in  his  four  studies  of 
“strong”  religious  groups. 

Kelly  has  done  all  concerned  Christians  a service  in  that  he 
has  stressed  convincingly  that  churches  will  not  grow  until 
members  are  clear  in  what  they  believe,  are  passionately 
committed  to  it,  and  are  ready  to  give  top  priority  to  sharing 
their  faith  in  a lifestyle  which  is  counterculture  and  a message 
that  is  clear  and  convincing  (page  163).  He  feels  that  ecu- 
menical churches  are  overcorrecting  so  as  to  avoid  the 
overzealous  bigoted  crusades  of  the  past  and  present.  His 
presentation  of  the  early  Anabaptist  (p.  59)  and  the  early 
Wesleyan  Class  Meeting  movements  (p.  64)  are  clearly  writ- 
ten and  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  His  assertion 
that  “success”  is  always  the  beginning  of  decline  is  interest- 
ing indeed  (page  178).  Churches  become  tolerant  as  they  be- 
come respectable  and  secure. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  Kelly’s  book  is  that  frightened,  in- 
secure people  will  accept  his  “evidence”  as  a mandate  to 
“go  conservative,”  which  all  too  readily  merely  becomes  a 
retrenching  into  a tradition  of  a previous  generation.  Since  he 
too  readily  accepts  “numerical  growth  ” as  “success,”  many 
may  be  tempted  to  become  fanatical,  exclusionist,  narrow, 
abrasive,  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  dogmatic  so  that  they  can 
“grow”  and  “succeed.” 

He  devotes  no  study  at  all  to  the  high-pressure,  hard-sell, 
big-business  promotional  extravaganza  by  which  some  “fast- 
est-growing” present-day  churches  (with  more  bus  routes 
than  a competitor  down  the  street)  may  be  herding  insecure 
and  frightened  masses  together  into  a superficial  conformity. 
(He  mentions  this  only  briefly  on  page  170).  He  fails  to  men- 
tion that  some  “fast-growing”  churches  kept  on  defending 
slavery  and  segregation  in  the  “Bible  Belt.”  He  does  not  stop 
to  evaluate  whether  the  central  “meaning  ” which  made  Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses  fastest-growing  may  be  a violation  of  the 
gospel! 


A suggestion  for  the  next  edition.  If  Kelly  writes  a third 
edition,  five  years  from  now,  I hope  he  wrestles  with  the 
question  he  only  hints  at  near  the  close  of  this  book.  He 
admits  that  churches  which  are  ecumenical  may  be  con- 
ducive to  peace,  justice,  brotherhood,  freedom,  and  com- 
passion (page  175).  Why  cannot  these  quests  produce  the 
central  “meaning”  of  faithful  churches  in  the  future?  These 
realities  should  be  able  to  enlist  the  radical,  martyr  commit- 
ment which  a “strong  ” religion  must  have. 

Some  factual  documentation  would  be  helpful  when  Kelly 
asserts  (on  page  168)  that  it  is  not  the  respectable  churches 
but  the  Black  Muslims  and  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  “that  are 
redeeming  habitual  criminals  and  drug  addicts  in  our  so- 
ciety.” 

Kelly  relies  only  upon  secondary  sources  for  his  evaluation 
of  the  four  “strong  religions”  he  describes.  He  relies  upon  the 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches  for  his  statistics.  The  “home 
base  ” of  this  thought  seems  to  be  provided  by  the  so- 
ciologists. Many  of  the  great  ones  appear  in  his  footnotes  and 
his  bibliography.  Writers  like  Bellah,  Berger,  Durkheim, 
Parsons,  Riesman,  Weber,  Troeltsch,  and  Yinder  offer  solid 
sociological  insights.  His  treatment  would  have  better  bal- 
ance if  he  included  an  equal  application  of  insights  from  bib- 
lical theology.  Maybe  a listening  to  the  biblical  themes  can 
suggest  ways  whereby  justice,  peace,  brotherhood,  freedom, 
and  compassion  (which  Kelly  says  interest  the  ecumenicals) 
can  become  “meanings  ” to  which  church  members  give 
intense  devotion.  On  page  165  Kelly  himself  admits  that  this 
is  what  Christianity  ideally  ought  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  Kelly  would  find  if, 
instead  of  taking  a worldly  standard  like  “success,”  and 
“fastest-growing,”  he  would  take  a criteria  like  “faithfulness 
to  what  Christ  did  and  said.  ” Then  he  might  find  that  “faith- 
ful remnant  ” of  God’s  people  whose  prophetic  courage  and 
lifestyle  will  truly  point  the  way  and  have  an  enduring  de- 
posit. Kelly  himself  points  out  (on  page  63)  that  to  the 
Anabaptists  (who  would  not  be  a success  by  “fastest-growing 
standards)  we  owe  new  understandings  of  what  Christianity 
can  be. 

Many  important  elements  now  widely  accepted  in  Western 
civilization  are  attributable  to  them:  no  civil  coercion  in  re- 
ligious matters,  separation  of  church  and  state,  common 
universal  education,  and  self-government  within  a com- 
munity of  equals.  Others  we  have  not  yet  accepted  but  may 
succeed  in  doing  so  someday:  nonviolence,  unostentation, 
mutual  help,  “living  loose  from  the  world.” 

A church  movement  which  leaves  such  profound  in- 
fluences is  a growing  church  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word 
growth. 
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by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  “a  wheel  within  a wheel  a-rolling, 
way  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.”  If  he  were  living  today,  I 
think  he  would  be  seeing  pyramids  within  pyramids,  way 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  I am  not  thinking  of  stone 
structures,  but  the  kind  built  by  stepping  on  the  shoulders  of 
another  person. 

I dislike  bringing  up  the  subject  of  servanthood,  authority, 
and  submission  again,  but  when  it  went  the  rounds  last  time, 
it  got  so  mixed  up  with  Marabel  Morgan’s  welcome  outfits 
and  Bill  Gothard’s  chain  of  command,  I never  got  the  matter 
straight  in  areas  unrelated  to  marriage. 

My  problem  appears  in  wholesome  statements  like  this: 
“The  Christian  is  committed  to  molding  his  or  her  life  to 
Christ’s.  We  are  to  follow  his  style  of  leadership.  This  means 
washing  another’s  feet,  laying  down  one’s  life  for  his  friends, 
and  loving  one’s  enemies.” 

The  words  sound  like  good  Mennonite  language,  even 
though  I picked  the  sentences  out  of  Sojourners  magazine.  In 
essence,  we  say  we  believe  the  Christian  life  is  one  of  volun- 
tary relinquishment  of  control,  or  servanthood. 

But  as  I move  around,  I hear  people  talking  about  power 
more  than  about  servanthood.  It  comes  out  in  expressions  like 
Top  Brass,  VIP,  Head  Honcho,  conference  chain  of  com- 
mand— with  or  without  grimaces  and  chuckles.  Clout  is  a 
popular  word.  “Let’s  get  so-and-so  to  do  it,  for  he  has  clout,” 
or  “I  couldn’t  get  this  idea  through,  because  so-and-so  has 
more  clout  than  I have.  ” No  one  talks  about  having  more 
servanthood  than  another  person. 

Power,  according  to  the  way  I understand  it,  is  the  ability 
to  exercise  control  over  the  behavior  and  thinking  of  the 
people  around  us.  Christ  said  that  to  have  true  power  we 
should  be  willing  to  be  powerless  with  the  powerless,  to  wash 
feet  if  necessary. 

But  servanthood  to  some  groups  of  people,  especially  the 
“little  people,  ” denotes  a place  of  inferiority,  which  they  al- 
ready have  involuntarily,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid.  Their 
shoulders  are  hurting.  They  ask  how  can  you  become  a suf- 
fering servant  if  you  are  already  suffering  because  you  are  at 
the  bottom?  Can  power  be  shared  by  anyone  other  than  the 
one  who  has  it?  And  who  has  it? 

Minorities  say  the  whites  have  it;  the  poor  think  the  rich 


have  it;  employees  think  employers  have  it;  members  of  the 
laity  think  elergy  and  professionals  in  the  church  have  it; 
developing  nations  think  the  industrialized  nations  have  it. 
Obviously  right  now  the  farmers  haven’t  got  it,  and  critics  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter  think  he  hasn’t  got  it  either. 

Voluntary  submission  to  another,  or  true  servanthood,  is  a 
stance  freely  chosen  as  a response  to  a situation  in  which  one 
might  have  elected  to  be  served.  Servanthood  seems  to  in- 
clude deliberate  self-limitation,  an  awareness  of  another 
person’s  need,  and  an  ability  and  readiness  to  meet  that  need. 
Christ  saw  the  disciples  had  dirty  feet  after  tramping  about  in 
the  dust,  so  He  picked  up  the  towel  and  basin  and  washed 
them.  He  destroyed  the  pyramid  and  put  everyone  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Yet  I see  some  problems  in  reconciling  power  and 
servanthood.  I ask  with  John  Richard  Burkholder  in  Con- 
tinuity and  Change:  “It  would  seem  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
stance  of  subordination,  submission,  and  servanthood  would 
lead  to  utter  renunciation — a complete  relinquishment  of 
power.  But  then  what  about  institutions,  about  church  orga- 
nizations, about  social  and  political  action — all  the  manifold 
forms  of  power  that  are  an  inevitable  part  of  our  world?  Just 
quoting  Luke  22:25  does  not  take  us  very  far.  ” 

How  does  a professional  church  leader  become  a servant 
when  paid  to  keep  things  moving?  Does  servanthood  mean 
the  employer  sharpens  the  pencils  and  empties  the  waste- 
baskets? Can  a congregation  take  the  stance  of  a servant,  for 
example,  by  giving  up  control  of  the  church  building  to  uses 
other  than  those  in  the  church  bulletin?  Might  laying  down 
one’s  life  mean  giving  up  the  right  to  climb  the  career  lad- 
der? How  can  the  body  of  Christ  rid  itself  of  hierarchies  and 
make  servanthood  a visible  truth? 

I heard  of  a church  leader  who  gave  up  a position  on  a 
committee  to  allow  a woman  with  interest  in  the  field,  but  lit- 
tle experience,  a chance  to  serve.  He  had  the  right  to  the  posi- 
tion because  of  long  years  of  dedicated  work  in  the  area.  But 
he  gave  it  up.  Is  this  servanthood?  Is  this  true  power? 

Did  Christ  mean  that  wherever  a little  pyramid  is  being 
constructed,  someone  should  surrender  control  if  that  control 
is  more  important  than  Christ?  Clearly  Christ  likes  a flat  ter- 
rain instead  of  pyramids.  ^ 
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A bit  about  love.  “Behold,  how  they  love  one  another.  ” 
Then  others  wanted  to  be  a part  of  the  early  Christian  group. 

We  all  erave  love.  When  trying  to  help  young  folks  far 
* from  home  or  a new  family  in  a eommunity  to  find  a church 
I home,  I so  often  heard  the  remark,  “We  think  we’ 11  go  to 

They  are  friendly  at  that  church.”  It  makes  me 

think  of  the  boy  who  walked  past  a number  of  churches  to 
one  much  further  away  because,  as  he  said,  “They  love  a 
fellow  over  there.” 

How  sad  when  love  is  lacking  in  a group  of  believers.  Then 
^ gossip  and  unkind  remarks  can  tear  down  faster  than  a few 
can  build.  Church  politics,  love  of  putting  oneself  in 
prominent  positions,  catering  to  the  popular,  neglecting  the 
lonesome  or  bashful  or  the  visitor  may  be  evidences  of  lack  of 
love.  One  woman  I was  trying  to  lead  to  the  Lord  said  she  did 
' not  want  to  be  a part  of  a church  group  because  they  were  too 
“picky.” 

We  have  learned  to  love  mother-in-laws  so  much  we  do  not 
hear  jokes  about  them  as  we  used  to.  But  I did  hear  a 
prominent  speaker  tell  of  his  weariness  with  looking  at  pic- 
tures and  hearing  tapes  of  grandchildren  which  fond 
grandparents  wanted  to  share  with  him.  It  was  supposed  to 
, be  a joke.  It  grieved  me  to  think  of  the  love  lacking.  Where 
there  is  love  we  are  glad  for  others  to  share  with  us  that  which 
is  precious  to  them.  May  God  guide  us  in  the  jokes  we  feel  so 
necessary  to  tell. 

“Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold”  was  written,  I am  told, 
because  of  the  writer’s  great  love  for  his  wife.  But  they  quar- 
^ reled  over  the  million  dollars  realized  from  its  sale  and 
separated.  Human  love  plays  tricks.  We  pray  for  God’s  love 
to  so  fill  our  hearts  that  it  will  overflow  to  others  so  they  will 
be  drawn  to  glorify  our  dear  Lord — and  also  enjoy  the  love  of 
the  brotherhood. — Anna  May  Garber,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

^ Must  God  speak  loudly?  Having  my  IRS  papers  beside  my 
desk  at  the  same  time  I was  studying  Nehemiah  9 gave  me  an 
insight  I had  not  thought  of  before.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  King 
James  Version  too  but  in  a more  obscure  way. 

The  Good  News  Bible  tells  us  clearly  the  Israelites  were  liv- 
ing on  fertile  land  and  were  having  good  crops  but  the  kings 
, were  taking  all  their  income  because  they  had  not  obeyed  the 
Lord.  Old  Testament  prophets  and  leaders  attributed  war, 
pestilence,  locusts,  and  high  taxes  to  their  own  disobedience 
of  the  Lord. 

Today  we  are  so  cultured,  so  scientific,  and  so  educated 
that  we  depend  on  man-made  immunization  against  many 
, diseases,  on  man-made  pesticides  to  control  insects,  and  on 
crop  insurance  to  alleviate  the  loss  caused  by  hail.  We  are 
pretty  much  like  the  boy  who  began  sliding  down  a roof  and 


prayed,  “Lord,  help!  ” Just  then  a nail  caught  the  seat  of  his 
pants  and  he  continued,  “Never  mind,  Lord,  a nail  saved 
me.  ” Basically  we  omit  God  in  our  explanation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  disasters. 

Perhaps  God  will  have  to  speak  more  loudly  to  us  in 
extremely  severe  winter  weather,  earthquakes,  floods,  and 
higher  taxes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Will  we  then 
recognize  these  things,  as  the  Jews  of  Old  Testament  times 
did,  as  the  Lord’s  way  of  leading  His  people  to  repent? 

Is  our  government  taking  more  and  more  of  our  income  be- 
cause we  have  not  obeyed  the  Lord?  Because  we  have  not 
given  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s?  Because  we  have 
shut  up  our  bowels  of  compassion  to  the  starving  people  in 
the  Third  World?  Because  we  refuse  to  help  widows  and  or- 
phans as  God’s  Word  commands  us  to  do? 

As  I wonder  about  these  things  I come  to  see  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  great  prosperity  and  in  the  period  which 
Deuteronomy  warns  against,  “When  you  prosper  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  gives  to  you,  beware  lest  you  forget 
the  Lord  your  God.  ” — Ellis  J.  Gerber,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 

Decision  by  consensus.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  consensus?  Somewhere  I have  read  that  one  of  the 
unique  distinctions  between  people  and  animals  is  that 
persons  have  the  capacity  for  decision-making,  while  animals 
are  basically  limited  to  instinct.  Whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  this  distinction  does  little  to  relieve  us  of  that  awesome 
activity — decision-making.  Our  recent  experience  with  a 
membership  statement  and  concern  with  facilities  and 
program  focuses  again  on  the  way  we  do  or  do  not  make  deci- 
sions. 

When  I use  the  word  “consensus”  I am  thinking  more 
about  the  process  of  arriving  at  a decision  than  the 
pereentage  of  agreement.  When  decisions  are  made  by  a ma- 
jority vote  the  focus  is  on  result — 60  yes,  40  no,  “we  have  a 
majority;  next  item  on  the  agenda,  please.”  Consensus  is 
concerned  with  the  feelings,  needs,  opinions,  and  convictions 
of  each  person.  As  these  are  shared  openly  and  honestly  there 
are  times  when  the  group  seems  to  be  going  in  all  directions. 
As  discussion  continues,  however,  we  begin  to  sense  some- 
thing happening.  The  group  begins  to  move  in  three  or  four 
directions,  and  then  one  or  two.  Finally,  one  common  direc- 
tion seems  to  emerge.  There  still  may  be  one  or  two  persons 
with  strong  reservations  or  specific  objections.  We  refer  to 
100  percent  agreement  as  a unanimous  decision.  Unanimous 
refers  to  result,  not  the  proeess.  Consensus  refers  to  the 
process  of  arriving  at  a result  (decision). 

“Rubber-stamping”  the  work  of  another  group  of  persons 
may  be  the  right  solution  to  a given  problem.  However,  there 
is  little  investment,  ownership,  and  responsibility  in  this  ap- 
proach. As  a matter  of  fact,  we  may  prefer  that  style  of  deci- 
sion-making because  we  can  then  talk  about  they.  There  is 
little  “we-ness”  in  approving  the  investment  and  work  of 
another  group  of  persons.  When  consensus  happens,  we 
have  decided  and  can  appropriately  say,  “It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  us.” — Richard  W.  Yoder,  First  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^ 
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Increasing  services,  Encyclopedia 
revision,  concerns  of  Historical  Committee 


Leonard  Gross,  John  Hostetler 


Meeting  on  the  Goshen  College  campus, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  the  six-member  Historical 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church  con- 
vened for  two  full  days  of  work,  Feb.  10  and 
11.  Two  new  members  met  with  the  com- 
mittee: James  Mininger  of  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Gerald  C.  Studerof  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Studer,  the  newly  elected  vice-chairman, 
is  not  a newcomer,  since  he  had  served  on 
the  Historical  and  Research  Committee  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference  prior  to 
reorganization  in  1971.  Other  committee 
members  include  Lorna  L.  Bergey  (Ont.), 
Hubert  Brown  (Ind.),  Carolyn  L.  Charles 
(Pa.),  secretary  and  John  A.  Hostetler  (Pa.), 
chairman.  Jan  Gleysteen  serves  as  liaison 
person  representing  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  concerns  to  the  committee.  Leonard 
Gross  of  Goshen  is  executive  secretary  for 
the  committee. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  9,  most  of  the 
Historical  Committee  members  met  infor- 
mally with  representatives  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  and  Elkhart  area  institu- 
tional administrators  to  discuss  concerns 
about  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library. 
They  agreed  to  encourage  an  aggressive 
collecting  program  and  to  develop  the 
collection  as  a useful  brotherhood  resource. 

At  the  initial  Eriday  morning  session, 
members  expressed  concern  about  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  peace  teaching  in  homes  and 
congregations  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
during  peacetime  and  for  the  apologetic  at- 
titudes reflected  by  some  evangelistically 
minded  church  members  who  minimize 
peace  emphases  in  order  to  interest  poten- 
tial converts  in  the  church.  Gleysteen 
reported  that  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
is  preparing  a quarter  s peace  series  for  use 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  is  soliciting  pertinent 
articles  for  the  periodicals. 

General  Board  Secretary  Ivan  Kauffmann 
met  with  the  Historical  Committee  on  Eri- 
day  afternoon  and  was  later  joined  by  Willis 
Breckbill,  General  Assembly  moderator,  and 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for 
the  presentation  of  a proposal  regarding 
understandings  between  the  General  Board 
and  the  Historical  Committee.  These  in- 
cluded that  the  executive  secretary  will  be 
employed  by  the  Historical  Committee,  in 


consultation  with  the  General  Board,  and  is 
to  be  reappointed  every  two  years  upon 
satisfactory  performance,  and  will  be  com- 
pensated according  to  General  Board  wage 
scales.  The  Board  also  urged  the  Historical 
Committee  in  its  program  planning  to  keep 
in  mind  church  goals  and  objectives,  its  cur- 
rent needs,  and  its  available  resources. 

During  the  course  of  the  sessions,  the 
committee  agreed  to  change  its  channel  of 
financial  support  for  the  executive  secretary 
from  the  Goshen  College  payroll  to  General 
Board  with  details  to  be  negotiated  by  July  1 
if  possible.  The  committee  also  felt  the  need 
to  employ  the  executive  secretary  for  twelve 
months  rather  than  for  nine  months  as  has 
been  the  case  under  college  administration. 

Leonard  Gross  reported  on  past  rela- 
tionships of  the  Archives  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library 
at  Goshen  College  by  sketching  the  history 
of  the  collection  as  an  (Old)  Mennonite  de- 
nominational library.  He  recalled  decisions 
relating  to  the  library  since  1958  when, 
through  Harold  S.  Bender  s influence,  it 
assumed  interdenominational  dimensions. 
He  noted  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  the  library,  ag- 
gressive collecting  has  declined  in  recent 
years. 

The  Historical  Committee  felt  that  the 
keys  to  future  usefulness  of  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Library  lie  in  maximizing  its  use, 
caring  properly  for  its  collections,  and  pro- 
viding adequate  security  for  the  collections. 

Leonard  Gross  and  Albert  Meyer  (of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education)  were  asked 
to  continue  to  negotiate  possible  plans  for 
the  best  future  use  of  the  library. 

The  Historical  Committee  discussed  pos- 
sible revision  of  the  Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia in  the  form  of  either  a supplementary 
volume  V,  or  a complete  revision.  It  referred 
the  matter  to  the  inter-Mennonite  publish- 
ing council  to  initiate  further  steps  in  the 
process  but  hoped  that  a special  publishing 
committee  could  be  chosen  before  1983  and 
that  a working  list  of  writers,  editors,  topics, 
revisions,  and  deletions  could  also  be  de- 
veloped before  then. 

Jan  Gleysteen  reported  that  his  Meet- 
inghouse of  God's  People  and  his  study  of 


Mennonite  museums  is  still  progressing.  In 
the  meantime,  a twelve  article  booklet  on 
meetinghouse  architecture  edited  by  Levi 
Miller  has  been  released  by  MPH.  Also, 
MPH’s  Congregational  Literature  Division 
is  manufacturing  a complete  line  of  church 
record  documents  for  use  by  church  and 
Sunday  school  secretaries,  pastors,  con- 
gregational historians.  The  complete  line 
should  be  available  by  1979. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  historical  magazine  Penn- 
sylvania Mennonite  Heritage,  a quarterly 
publication  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  It  is  the  colorful  and  am- 
bitious successor  to  the  Mennonite  Research 
Journal. 

Theron  Schlabach  and  John  A.  Lapp 
joined  the  group  on  Saturday  morning  to  in- 
troduce plans  for  a multi-volume  1983 
“Mennonite  Experience  in  America  Pro- 
ject,’ intended  as  a social  and  cultural  inter- 
pretive history  treating  Mennonite  develop- 
ments in  the  context  of  larger  national 
developments  and  cultural  trends.  The  com- 
mittee strongly  affirmed  this  project, 
intended  as  a vision-building  study  to  help 
Mennonites  reflect  on  and  understand  their 
own  faith  and  purpose  as  a somewhat 
dissenting  subgroup  on  the  American  scene. 
However,  the  committee  also  wondered 
why  the  invitation  of  (Old)  Mennonite 
representation  in  the  project  thus  far  has 
been  so  minimal. 

The  Historical  Committee  also  allocated 
up  to  $1,000  for  photocopies  of  the  Weber 
Collection,  Weierhof,  Germany.  This  collec- 
tion, showing  the  influence  of  Pietism  on 
the  Mennonites,  includes  Martin  Mellinger 
(Lancaster),  Jacob  Gross  (Franconia),  and 
other  important  Mennonite  correspondence 
between  Europe  and  America  from  1750  to 
1830. 

An  additional  $200  was  granted  to  Robert 
F.  Ulle  for  expenses  related  to  compiling  a 
1983  sourcebook  of  documents  relating  to 
early  Germantown  Mennonitism.  The  com- 
mittee also  affirmed  James  O.  Lehman  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  his  intended  Civil 
War  research  project  and  agreed  to  help 
oversee  the  work  and  consider  assistance  in 
publishing  it  in  some  form  for  the  use  of  re- 
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search  centers. 

Prizes  for  the  John  Horsch  Mennonite 
History  Essay  Contest  were  raised  to  $200, 
including  $100  and  a MQR  subscription  as 
first  prize  in  Class  1.  All  contest  entrants  will 
continue  to  receive  a complimentary  sub- 
scription to  MHB,  the  quarterly  magazine  of 
the  Historical  Committee. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  the  Men- 
nonite Yearbook’s  omission  of  the 
biographical  features  of  church  leaders  who 
have  passed  away  during  the  previous  year. 
Leonard  Gross  was  asked  to  explore  with 
James  Horsch  and  Ivan  Kauffmann  the 
possibility  of  their  inclusion  hereafter. 

In  light  of  a backlog  of  unprocessed  ma- 
terial developing  at  the  archives,  and  the 
need  to  employ  the  executive  secretary  for 
twelve  rather  than  nine  months,  tentative 
approval  was  given  to  a $44,712  budget. 
Ivan  Kauffmann  and  Leonard  Gross  were 
asked  to  negotiate  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Mennonite  World  Committee, 
and  Church  of  Mennonite  Brethren  regard- 
ing an  appropriate  plan  for  sharing  archival 
storage  costs. — Carolyn  L.  Charles 

English  Mennonites  host 
mission  colloquium 

Mennonite  Mission  Colloquium  1978 
brought  58  people  from  Belgium,  England, 
France,  and  Spain  to  Ashburnham  Place  in 
Southeast  England  the  first  weekend  in 
March.  Ashburnham  Place,  a Christian 
retreat  center,  lies  57  miles  south  of  central 
London  in  an  area  rich  in  history. 

To  facilitate  bilingual  communication, 
planners  opted  for  personal  rather  than 
electronic  translation — a decision  which  the 
participants  affirmed  unanimously  in  the 
final  evaluation.  Person  translators  were 
preferred  for  several  reasons:  less  costly 
(rental  equipment  would  have  cost  about 
$400),  less  prone  to  mechanical  breakdown, 
more  time  for  thinking  and  note-taking. 

English  and  French  were  the  common 
languages,  with  about  one  third  of  the  group 
fluent  in  both.  Marie-Noelle  Faure,  a 
teacher  at  Bienenberg  in  Switzerland;  John 


Paul  Lederach,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee worker  in  Brussels;  and  Evelyn 
Peterschmitt,  a language  student  from  Paris, 
ably  handled  translation  for  the  nonbilin- 
guists. 

Convener  Larry  Miller  from  Paris  asked 
conferees  to  speak  both  concisely  and 
precisely  so  that  the  meeting  could  move 
with  meaning.  His  request  was  taken 
seriously.  Language  unified  rather  than 
divided  the  occasion. 

As  hosts  for  the  event,  London  Mennonite 
Fellowship  members  handled  local  logistics. 
Soup  and  sandwiches  Friday  evening  were 
followed  by  interchange  in  three  and  fours 
including  at  least  one  bilinguist.  Guided  by 
Robert  Zuercher  from  London,  groups 
identified  individual  anticipations  for  the 
weekend,  aspects  of  congregational  life 
which  they  felt  happy  about  in  their  home 
settings,  as  well  as  aspects  with  which  they 
felt  frustration.  A brief  devotional  ended  the 
opening  session. 

John  Driver  from  Spain  presented  the 
single  substantive  address  on  “Worship  and 
Evangelism  in  the  New  Testament  ’ on 
Saturday  morning.  Neal  Blough  from  Paris 
and  Jean-Marie  Van  Trappen  from  Southern 
Belgium  gave  responses. 

“The  profoundly  pervasive  role  of  wor- 
ship in  the  New  Testament  community  is 
often  unrecognized,”  John  began.  Basing 
his  study  on  Acts  I through  6 and  1 Corin- 
thians II,  12,  and  14,  he  identified  and  am- 
plified common  elements  in  early  Christian 
worship:  teaching  apostolic  doctrine, 

preaching  Jesus  Christ,  praying,  breaking 
bread,  praising  and  glorifying  God,  respond- 
ing to  signs  and  wonders,  decision-making, 
prophesying,  singing. 

New  Testament  worship,  according  to 
John  Driver,  was  a “concrete,  spontaneous 
experience  of  love  stemming  from  Jesus.” 
All  the  rich  elements  which  marked  worship 
in  the  early  church  were  valid  because  they 
contributed  to  a common  purpose — to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  God’s  Son.  The 
complementary  dimensions  of  both  form 
and  freedom  saved  first-century  worshipers 
from  a sectarian  fragmentation,  as  well  as  an 
apathetic  formalism,  said  John. 

In  planned  groups,  three  English-speak- 
ing and  three  French-speaking,  the 
Colloquium  attempted  to  relate  local  con- 
gregational experience  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment model  John  Driver  exposited,  bearing 
witness  and  raising  questions. 

“When  faith  is  lived,  its  expression  flows 
spontaneously,  ’ attested  one  participant. 

At  London  the  fellowship  has  moved  from 
a single  hour  of  Sunday  morning  worship  to 
being  together  for  the  noon  meal  and  into 
the  afternoon  to  provide  more  time  for 
teaching,  prayer,  and  growth  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Foyer  Conrad  Grebel  in  Paris,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  the  Anabaptist  vision 
from  talk  to  life,  has  drafted  a simple 


covenant  which  is  enabling  them  to  move 
“much  faster  than  we  had  ever  thought  we 
could,  said  one  Foyer  participant. 

From  Brussels  came  a similar  sentiment. 
Light  comes  suddenly,  often  amid  frustra- 
tion, witnessed  a Brussels  member  from  the 
Spanish  community — “We  have  discovered 
how  to  relax  in  the  Lord  and  He  has 
rewarded  us.  For  this  we  praise  the  Lord,” 
At  this  point  in  the  reporting,  the  Col- 
loquium broke  into  the  spontaneous  singing 
of  “Let’s  Just  Praise  the  Lord”  in  both 
English  and  French. 

A part  of  the  group  used  the  Saturday 
afternoon  recreation  break  to  visit  the 
nearby  Darvell  Society  of  Brothers  at 
Robertsbridge — youngest  of  four  commu- 
nities making  up  the  Society,  the  others  be- 
ing in  Rifton,  N.Y.;  Farmington,  Pa.;  and 
Norfolk,  Conn,  The  170-member  com- 
munity— about  one  half  English — was  es- 
tablished in  1971  in  a former  Sussex  sanito- 
rium. 

The  Mennonite  visitors  were  welcome 
more  as  insiders  than  outsiders.  “We  believe 
that  God’s  Spirit  has  called  a thread  of  His 
people  throughout  the  centuries  to  live  a 
true,  radical  Christian  life,”  said  host  Eric 
Phillips.  The  guests,  as  well,  sensed  that 
common  faith  and  witness  as  they  drank  tea 
in  the  community  dining  room  in  full  view 
of  the  motto  bearing  silent  witness  etched  in 
oak  above  the  doorway:  That  we  from  our 
hearts /love  one  another /of  one  mind /in 
peace  remain  together.  The  sentiment  was 
phrased  first  by  the  Society  s leader, 
Eberhard  Arnold,  early  this  century. 

Saturday  evening  Annie  Hubinot  from 
Brussels  reported  the  visit  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Willie,  had  made  to  North  America 
earlier  in  1978.  “God  is  at  work  among  both 
larger  and  smaller  groups  of  Christians,  ” she 
said,  “We  who  may  be  a part  of  the  smaller 
have  a lot  to  share  with  the  larger.  Those 
who  are  a part  of  the  larger  have  a lot  to 
learn  from  the  smaller.  The  American 
churches  need  us  as  much  as  we  need  them, 
although  our  needs  may  differ.  ” 

Hubinots  proposed  establishment  of  a Eu- 
ropean Mennonite  community  network  in  a 
more  formal  way.  “Our  isolation  is  evident. 
Members  of  separated  communities  feel 
weak  and  often  crushed.  To  carry  on  alone 
is  frustrating,”  they  said.  “A  planned  net- 
work could  bring  us  together  to  stimulate, 
encourage,  enrich,  and  invigorate  one 
another  as  we  share  experience  and 
counsel,  ” they  projected.  “The  Mennonite 
vision  of  community  may  also  help  others  in 
their  search.  Other  groups  could  attach 
themselves  to  us  so  that  together  we  might 
push  toward  helping  to  finish  up  the  work  of 
God,  ” they  continued. 

Rather  than  moving  official  action  or  issu- 
ing a formal  statement,  the  group  agreed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  convener,  to  return  to 
their  own  communities  as  living  letters, 
allowing  God  s Word  to  penetrate  and  call 
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forth  His  will  in  His  time. 

Ideas  about  worship  discussed  Saturday 
turned  to  heartfelt  expressions  of  worship 
during  the  Sunday  morning  communion 
service.  The  day  itself  joined  in  as  the  pre- 
spring sun  streamed  into  the  library  meeting 
place,  warming  the  circle  of  worshipers.  A 
bouquet  of  bright  yellow  jonquils  mixed 
with  brilliant  orange  poppies  alongside  wine 
goblets  and  a round  loaf  of  fresh  brown 
bread  centered  the  circle. 

Planned  by  Alan  Kreider  and  other 
members  of  the  London  Fellowship,  the 
order  of  service  provided  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  speaking  in  both  English  and 
French.  Participation  included  congrega- 
tional singing,  dramatic  involvement  as 
Scripture  was  read,  spontaneous  and  struc- 
tured prayers,  and  reverent,  yet  joyous  shar- 
ing in  communion. 

Preacher  Michael  Garde  chose  Menno 
Simon’s  life  motto  as  his  text — an  apt  senti- 
ment tying  the  intent  and  the  experience  of 
the  1978  Colloquium  all  together:  For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Cor.  3:11). — 
Willard  E.  Roth 

Eastern  book  auction 
widely  patronized 

Featuring  numerous  early  American  edi- 
tions printed  by  the  Ephrata  Cloister  press 
and  by  Christopher  Sauer  of  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  the  April  14  book  auction  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Ceonference  His- 
torical Society  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  Ralph 
Hertzler  of  Morgantown  will  serve  as  auc- 
tioneer for  the  local  history  and  theology 
sale  at  Society  headquarters  along  Route  30 
east  of  Lancaster  at  2215  Millstream  Road. 

Having  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
used  book  auctions  operated  by  Provident 
Bookstore  in  Lancaster  for  about  ten  years 
prior  to  1968,  LMCHS  has  doubled  the  size 
of  each  sale  and  has  enough  books  on  hand 
for  nearly  a year  of  auctions.  Specializing  in 
local  and  denominational  history  and  in 
theology,  the  auctions  are  held  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  the  second  Friday  night  of  every  other 
month,  beginning  with  February.  Each  auc- 
tion moves  several  thousand  volumes,  about 
450  lots,  by  9:00  p.m.  or  before. 

Books  are  sold  on  consignment  for  li- 
braries, antiquarians,  dealers,  retired  clergy- 
men, and  interested  individuals  across  the 
country.  From  35  to  100  people  attend  each 
sale  to  bid  against  mail  bidders  from  the  ma- 
jority of  states,  as  well  as  Canada,  and  some- 
times from  Switzerland.  One  month  prior  to 
the  sale  about  550  catalogs  are  mailed  to 
interested  book  buyers.  Potential  buyers 
may  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  for  the  rest 
of  1978  for  a fee  of  $1.50. 

The  Society  sells  Fraktur,  genealogies, 
schoolbooks  before  1900,  old  children’s 
books,  art,  music,  and  related  items. 


Roelf  Kuitse  Family 


Kuitse,  interim  missionary 
training  director 

Roelf  Kuitse,  former  Dutch  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  adviser  to  Indonesia  and 
Ghana,  has  been  appointed  to  serve  as  the 
interim  director  of  the  Overseas  Mission 
Training  Center,  located  on  the  campus  of 
AMBS.  Kuitse  is  filling  in  for  Robert  Ram- 
seyer,  who  will  be  returning  to  Japan  for  a 
four-year  term  with  the  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  OMTC  is  a joint  venture  by  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mission  (Men- 
nonite Church),  and  the  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  (General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church).  The  Center  is  designed 
to  plan  and  provide  training  for  workers  sent 
overseas  by  the  participating  agencies.  The 
director  of  the  OMTC  serves  as  both  a 
member  of  the  AMBS  faculties  and  on  the 
staff  of  each  sending  agency. 

Kuitse,  born  in  the  village  of  Veendam  in 
the  province  of  Groningen  in  The  Nether- 
lands, studied  medicine  for  a year  before 
changing  to  theological  studies.  His  voca- 
tional interest  of  serving  the  church  in  Indo- 
nesia led  him  to  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Groningen  and  Amsterdam.  He  prepared 
for  mission  work  at  the  interdenominational 
missions  school  in  Oestgeest,  near  Leiden. 
In  1960,  he  married  Juliette  Sebus,  a nurse 
working  in  the  hospital  at  Arnhem. 

Kuitse  served  as  pastor  of  the  400-mem- 
ber  Mennonite  congregation  on  the  island  of 
Texel  since  1969.  His  work  in  Islam  and 
overseas  missions  provide  him  with  excellent 
background  for  assuming  the  position  as  di- 
rector of  the  OMTC. 

Idemnity  dividend 
declared 

The  Mennonite  Indemnity,  Inc.,  board  of 
directors  declared  its  16th  consecutive  stock- 
holders dividend  at  their  Mar.  1 meeting  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Men- 
nonite Aid  Societies.  The  dividend  was  50 


cents  per  share,  same  as  in  1977. 

In  1977  premium  income  totaled  $2,521, 
425,  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent,  reported 
treasurer  Keith  Lehman.  Losses  reported  by 
member  companies  were  a record  $1,668, 
204.  Windstorm  losses  in  1977  were  below 
average.  Losses  caused  by  fire,  theft,  and 
arson  were  up. 

Mennonite  Indemnity,  Inc.,  (Mil)  was  or- 
ganized in  1957  to  assist  Mennonite  com- 
panies writing  property  insurance.  Today  it 
serves  21  member  companies  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Through  its 
reinsurance  services  relatively  small  com- 
panies can  retain  their  local  character,  yet 
have  the  capacity  otherwise  available  only 
to  much  larger  companies. 

Reelected  to  four-year  terms  on  the  board 
of  directors  were  Harold  S.  Swartzendruber 
of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Orlando  Goertzen  of  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  and  Edgar  Stoesz  of  Akron, 
Pa.  Newly  elected  directors  are  Harvy  Har- 
der and  Maurice  Berkey. 

Harder  chairs  the  Mennonite  Mutual  In- 
surance Association  of  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.,  and  the  Association  of  Mennonite 
Aid  Societies.  His  family  is  active  in  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where  he  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons. 

Berkey  is  general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
nonite Aid  Association  of  Indiana-Michigan. 
He  also  owns  and  operates  a publie  account- 
ing firm  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.  He  has  been 
active  in  his  local  congregation,  Mennonite 
Disaster  Serviee,  and  Indiana-Michigan.  He 
also  owns  and  operates  a public  accounting 
firm  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  his  local  congregation,  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service,  and  Indiana-Michigan 
conference  activities. 

The  Mil  officers  were  reelected  as  fol- 
lows: Edgar  Stoesz,  president;  Howard 
Raid,  vice-president;  Richard  S.  Ebersole, 
secretary;  and  Keith  Lehman,  treasurer. 

The  Mennonite  Excess  Windstorm  Pool 
(MEWP),  organized  and  managed  by  Mil, 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  connection  with 
this  series  of  meetings.  Fourteen  mutual  aid 
companies  have  banded  together  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  event  any  one  of  them 
should  suffer  a windstorm  catastrophe. 
Through  the  MEWP,  assisted  by  reinsur- 
ance, more  than  six  million  dollars  is  avail- 
able to  assist  in  such  a crisis. 

From  caves  to  cathedrals, 
a meetinghouse 
perspective 

Sixty  persons  participated  in  a stirring 
seminar  on  church  architecture,  “From 
Caves  to  Cathedrals,  ” at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Feb.  24-26.  They 
represented  eighteen  building  projects  from 
eight  states  and  Ontario.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  by  their  congregations  and  are 
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serving  as  members  of  building  committees. 

The  resource  team,  Jan  Gleysteen,  Paul 
Lederach,  and  LeRoy  Troyer,  viewed  the 
event  with  a first-of-its-kind  significance. 
Their  blend  of  historical,  biblical,  and  archi- 
tectural insights  unveiled  new  options  and 
concerns  for  church  buildings.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  intenseness  as  groups  sought 
definite  proposals  for  specific  problems. 
Each  had  opportunity  to  present  current 
facilities,  needs,  and  limitations  to  the  con- 
ference for  discussion  and  counsel. 

The  meetinghouse  concept  was  strongly 
affirmed.  Buildings  should  be  seen  as  func- 
tional shelters,  designed  and  equipped  to 
facilitate  the  needs  of  a pilgrim  people. 
There  was  consensus  that  having  three 
buildings  for  worship,  education,  and  fel- 
lowship wasted  space,  resources,  and 
energy.  “Multipurpose  facilities”  with  mov- 
able furnishings  was  a common  guideline 
suggested  at  the  retreat.  Another  principle 
projects  remodeling  as  generally  preferable 
to  building  anew.  Most  congregations  can 
make  far  better  use  of  their  facilities. 

Every  congregation  considering  a build- 
ing project  needs  to  first  define  its  goals  and 
mission  clearly,  and  be  able  to  explain  its 


beliefs  and  concerns  to  the  architect.  Led- 
erach suggested  that  fiberglass  steeples, 
bronze  crosses,  Greek  columns,  Roman  nar- 
thex,  Latin  altars,  and  the  like,  for  Men- 
nonites,  is  like  King  Ahaz  borrowing  from 
the  foreign  temples  (2  Kings  16:10-18). 

Gleysteen’s  slides  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican Mennonite  churches  included  nu- 
merous houselike  meeting  places  still  using 
a circle  of  chairs  for  worship.  And  architect 
Troyer  insisted  that  to  build  community  is 
more  vital  than  bricks  and  mortar;  creative 
landscaping  and  parking  lots  can  be  more 
attractive  than  costly  buildings.  Moreover,  a 
ramp  for  the  handicapped  may  say  more 
about  who  we  are  than  a gleaming  steeple! 

A strong  plea  arose  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  provide  a team  (a  planner/ar- 
chitect and  a theologian/educator)  who 
could  visit  congregations  considering  build- 
ing changes.  The  participants  realized  that, 
while  their  viewpoints  had  been  radically 
changed,  their  congregations  would  need  to 
move  through  the  same  process  to  have  the 
same  concerns.  If  the  whole  congregation 
captures  the  same  vision,  then  the  six-year 
hassle  and  trauma  of  some  of  these  building 
committees  would  dissolve. 


Lapa  congregations 
strengthened  by  SBS 
program^  Brazil 

Early  1978  was  summer  Bible  school  time  in 
the  Mennonite  congregations  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

“We  packed  50  to  70  two-to- fourteen- 
year-olds  every  hot  afternoon  for  a week  into 
two  tiny  classrooms,”  said  Margaret  Ashley 
of  the  sessions  held  at  Itapevi,  a community 
about  15  miles  west  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Ashleys  live  in  the  suburb  of  Vila  Bo- 
nilha  and  had  weeklong  SBS  classes  under 
the  mango  tree  in  their  backyard.  They  have 
been  holding  worship  services  in  their  home 
for  from  20  to  25  children  and  adults. 

The  Bible  school,  they  said,  “was  the  first 
significant  reaching-out  into  our  immedi- 
ate community.”  The  concluding  program 
started  in  the  shade  of  the  mango  tree,  but  a 
thunderstorm  drove  the  people  inside.  For- 
ty-two children,  parents,  and  teachers  met 
in  the  Ashleys’  living  room  for  “a  wonderful 
experience  presenting  the  final  program,” 
Margaret  wrote. 

The  concluding  program  of  the  Lapa  Bi- 
ble school  was  led  by  Carlinhos,  a church 
member  who  came  to  the  Lord  during  SBS 
in  1969.  Through  the  experience  Carlinhos 
discovered  his  gift  for  communicating  with 
children,  Margaret  said. 

Erika  Harder  from  Curitiba  directed  the 
three  weeklong  sessions,  and  a number  of 
members  from  the  Lapa  congregation  vol- 
unteered their  time  to  teach.  Lapa  is  a 


suburb  of  Sao  Paulo.  Evangelism  follow-up 
continues  with  families  contacted  through 
the  Bible  schools.  About  160  children  were 
enrolled. 

At  Lapa  four  candidates  are  preparing  for 
baptism  at  Easter,  Margaret  said.  The 
persons  are,  she  said,  "Joao,  a flute  student 
for  a number  of  years;  Agnaldo,  childhood 
friend  of  Carlinhos  and  a second-year 
university  student;  Sandra,  who  was  dedi- 
cated as  a baby  by  David  and  Rose 
Hostetler,  when  we  were  on  our  first  fur- 
lough; and  Bette,  Sandra’s  friend  and 
newest  member  of  choir  and  youth  group.” 

The  Ashleys  first  went  to  Brazil  as  workers 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  1960. 


Missionary  fellowship 
studies  spiritual  formation 

Representatives  from  mission  boards,  for- 
mer or  furloughed  missionaries,  seminary 
faculty  and  students  participated  in  the 
sessions.  A wide  variety  of  discussion  ques- 
tions were  raised,  including:  Who  is  the 
missionary’s  pastor  or  counselor — fellow 
missionaries  or  those  in  the  national  church? 
Do  we  use  different  approaches  to  mission 
work  in  areas  that  already  have  a Christian 
church  than  in  non-Christian  areas;  should 
we  go  to  ‘unresponsive’  areas?  How  has 
Christology  developed  in  other  countries, 
and  how  can  we  adapt  our  Western  ways  of 
thinking  and  working  to  places  where  such 
developments  are  entirely  non-Western? 


did 

you 

know 

that 

the  Mennonite  Church  sponsors 
a biking  ministry? 


Out-Spokin’  became  part  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
1968.  Since  that  time  Out-Spokin’  has 
touched  the  lives  of  6,000  persons 
from  20  different  denominations. 
Bikers  have  ranged  in  age  from  nine 
to  65.  Bike  hikes  have  included 
everything  from  short  weekend  trips 
to  summer-long,  coast-to-coast  tours. 
Youth  groups,  Sunday  school  classes, 
Bible  study  groups,  singles,  couples, 
families,  camps,  high  schools,  and 
colleges  have  teamed  up  with 
Out-Spokin’. 

In  working  with  groups,  Out-Spokin’ 
intends  that  persons  have  a Christian 
encounter,  share  their  Christian 
experience  with  others,  become 
equipped  to  contribute  to  their  local 
church  or  group,  and  have  good, 
invigorating  fun.  An  Out-Spokin’ 
hike  is  an  opportunity  for  persons  in 
the  context  of  a caring  group  to  think 
about  their  faith,  to  study  Scripture, 
to  meditate,  and  to  share  with  others. 
It  is  a chance  to  live  Christian 
community  in  practical  ways. 


To  receive  your  copy  of  the  1978 
Out-Sookin  ’ Tours  Schedule  write: 


partners 
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Radio  Botswana  needs  coordinator 


Norman  Derstine,  on  extended  leave  of 
absence  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  to 
serve  as  coordinator  of  religious  program- 
ming for  Radio  Botswana,  is  into  his  fourth 
series  of  programs  since  his  arrival  there  in 
the  summer  of  1976. 

His  first  five-month  daily  series,  No  Man 
Is  an  Island,  was  built  around  a song  by  the 
same  name  that  was  sung  by  an  African 
choir.  Message  content  developed  around 
the  theme  song  to  provide  a panoramic  view 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  series  was  well 
accepted,  Norman  said. 

Strength  to  Love  used  messages  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  relate  faith  to 
the  African  scene,  especially  South  Africa, 
which  is  within  Radio  Botswana’s  listening 
area.  One  half  of  the  series  was  translated 
into  Setswana. 

Words  of  Life  shared  the  Christmas  story 


and  the  entire  Gospel  of  John  from  The  Liv- 
ing Bible.  Music  and  sound  effects  accom- 
panied the  narration,  and  a one-minute 
meditation  based  on  the  passage  read. 

Be  All  You  Can  Be  is  a series  of  programs 
that  Norman  is  adapting  from  David 
Augsburger’s  book  by  the  same  name. 

Norman  is  currently  planning  a fifth 
series,  using  the  name  Rise  and  Shine, 
which  will  be  based  on  the  Book  of  Acts 
from  The  Living  Bible. 

While  he  has  succeeded  in  developing 
creative  formats  for  Radio  Botswana,  he  was 
not  able  to  arrange  with  the  station  to  train  a 
national  to  assume  his  responsibilities  at  the 
end  of  his  two-year  term  in  June.  A North 
American  replacement  is  being  sought. 

The  Derstines  are  sponsored  by  Africa 
Inter-Mennonite  Mission  and  Mennonite 
Broadcasts. 


mennoscope 


Donald  R.  Jacobs,  director  of  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation,  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  participated  in  an  evangelistic 
mission  in  Egypt,  Mar.  5-19.  He  helped  with 
Festo  Kivengere,  John  Wilson,  Michael 
Cassidy,  and  Matt  Nyagwaswa  in  evange- 
listic meetings  and  pastors’  conferences  in 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Assuit.  Sponsored  by 
African  Enterprise,  the  evangelistic  mission 
involved  the  participation  of  270  congrega- 
tions, including  Coptic,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, Assemblies  of  God,  and  Methodist. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
is  offering  a financial  incentive  to  Men- 
nonite students  in  Canadian  colleges  and 
universities  to  write  papers  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  MCC’s  work.  Students  whose  applica- 
tions are  accepted  will  receive  an  honor- 
arium of  between  $35  and  $250  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  paper  and  the  grade 
received.  In  addition,  MCC  (Canada)  will 
pay  a portion  of  the  expenses.  Assistance  will 
be  given  only  to  senior,  honor  and  graduate 
students,  and  they  must  receive  a grade  of  A 
or  B on  the  paper  to  qualify.  For  further  in- 
formation on  the  assistance  write  to  MCC 
(Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  R3T  2C8,  tel.  (204)  475-3550. 

“The  Last  Slide  Show”  looks  back  on  our 
world  and  us  as  human  beings  from  the 
imaginary  far-off  vantage  point  of  a future 
world.  The  22-minute  presentation  portrays 
the  development  of  weapons  from  the  stone 
sling  to  the  hydrogen  bomb.  “By  the  year 
1976  the  U.S.,  Russia,  and  a few  other  na- 
tions possessed  a stockpile  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons with  the  power  to  kill  24  times  the 
population  of  the  entire  world,  ” the  narrator 


says.  “Well,  the  human  beings  who  were 
alive  at  the  time  understood  that  something 
new,  something  brand-new,  had  hap- 
pened. ” The  filmstrip  has  special  relevance 
this  year  as  world  attention  is  focused  on  the 
arms  race  through  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament.  The  presenta- 
tion is  available  for  free  showing  as  a film- 
strip or  slide  set  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

The  Rosedale  Chorale  will  be  on  tour 
from  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  9.  Their  itinerary 
includes:  Mar.  21,  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  Fairview,  Mich.;  Apr.  1,  South 
Lawrence  Mennonite  Church,  Glen  Flora, 
Wis. ; Apr.  2,  Cloverdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Nashwauk,  Minn.;  Apr.  3,  Point  of 
Pines  Mennonite  Church,  International 
Falls,  Minn.;  Apr.  4,  Red  Lake  Mennonite 
Church,  Red  Lake,  Ont. ; Apr.  5,  Vermillion 
Bay,  Ont.;  Apr.  6,  Mission  Covenant 
Church,  Bemidgi,  Minn.;  Apr.  7,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.;  Apr.  8,  Fairview  Cons.  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kalona,  Iowa;  Apr.  9 (a.m.), 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  and  (p.m.),  Sunnyside  Men- 
nonite Church,  Arthur,  111.  The  33-voice 
Chorale  from  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio  is  directed  by  Lloyd  Kauffman. 

The  Barkman  family  history,  1750-1977, 
entitled  Daniel  and  Peter  Barkman  is  now 
available  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Bark- 
man, 18721  County  Road  40,  Goshen,  IN 
46526,  for  $5.00. 

Northside  Mennonite  Church,  Lima, 
Ohio,  is  observing  its  10th  anniversary  in  the 
present  location  on  Sunday,  Apr.  9.  The 


congregation  began  in  1910  and  was  known 
as  Jefferson  Street  Mennonite  Mission.  Paul 
Hartman,  former  worker  at  Jefferson  Street 
and  presently  serving  as  pastor  of  Gray 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  near  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  is  guest  speaker  at  the  10:30  worship. 
Following  the  noon  carry-in  meal,  there  will 
be  a service  with  the  theme:  “How  God  Has 
Led  Us  Through  the  Years.  ” Persons  who 
have  had  any  contact  with  this  congregation 
are  urged  to  share.  David  Eshleman  is  the 
pastor. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  an 
opening  for  a Spanish-English  bilingual 
secretary.  Write  Thelma  Horner,  MBCM 
Office  Manager,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515,  or  call  (219)  294-7436. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Sem- 
inary invite  career  secretaries  to  apply  for 
positions,  which  require  knowledge  of  office 
skills  and  procedures,  initiative,  and  the 
ability  to  assume  responsibility.  Write 
Personnel  Office,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

“Peacemaking  in  a Violent  Society”  is 
the  theme  of  a seminar  for  minority  young 
adults  planned  for  Mar.  13  to  Apr.  2 in 
Chicago,  111.  Based  on  the  nonviolent  legacy 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  seminar  will 
consider  the  task  of  peacemaking  in  light  of 
the  violence  and  oppression  which  many 
racial  minorities  experience  in  today’s 
world.  Key  speaker  will  be  Bernard  La- 
fayette, central  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Campus  Ministries. 
Goldie  Ivory,  director  of  human  relations  for 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Community  Schools,  will  also 
deliver  a major  address.  Other  resource 
persons  include  Hubert  L.  Brown,  Dwight 
McFadden,  Hubert  Schwartzendruber,  and 
Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.  The  Seminar  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Student  Services  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  office. 

Christian  Century  recently  made  a sur- 
vey of  36  religion  writers  and  editors  to  dis- 
cover who  they  thought  were  the  most  in- 
fluential people  in  the  world  of  religion  to- 
day. John  Howard  Yoder,  Mennonite 
theologian,  and  Jim  Wallis,  editor  of  Sojour- 
niers  Magazine,  were  among  those  who  got 
at  least  one  vote. 

The  newly  established  Mennonite  sem- 
inary at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is  expecting  an 
enrollment  of  at  least  17  full-time  students 
this  year,  compared  with  six  last  year, 
reported  Ruth  Koppenhaver.  Ruth  and  her 
husband,  John,  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  are  associated  with  the 
seminary.  The  small  fellowship  which  grew 
out  of  the  seminary  community  became  of- 
ficially a congregation  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  when 
three  young  people  were  baptized.  “This  is 
the  first  Spanish-speaking  congregation  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  ” reported  Ruth. 
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The  hub  club,  a membership-support 
plan  for  the  Out-Spokin  biking  ministry,  is 
being  introduced  in  1978.  Support  in  the 
past  has  allowed  a broad  range  of  persons  to 
grow  spiritually  through  Out-Spokin’. 
Membership  in  the  hub  club  continues  this 
ministry.  For  details  write:  Out-Spokin', 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  with  Gulf  States  Ministers’ 
Retreat  at  Pine  Lake,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Apr. 
7,  8;  and  at  Slate  Hill,  Shiremanstown,  Pa., 
Apr.  16-22. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio;  one  at  Clarence  Center,  N.Y. ; 
four  at  Northside,  Lima,  Ohio;  eleven  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.;  four  at  Benton,  Goshen,  Ind. 


readers  say 


There  was  much  truth  in  the  article  “Feelings 
Will  Follow  (Feb.  21).  As  parents  or  adults  we 
can  transmit  our  feelings  for  good  or  bad  to  our 
children  or  others  in  ways  Bro.  Drescher  has  men- 
tioned. Most  of  us  can  use  a little  more  self-dis- 
cipline. Thank  you,  Bro.  Drescher,  for  that 
article. — Mabel  Bollman,  Goshen,  Ind. 


I have  been  thinking  and  praying  about  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe’s  article,  Battered  Parents,  in  the 
January  24  issue. 

I grew  up  in  a home  where  both  parents  were 
“Christians.  ” I had  some  very  good  experiences, 
as  a child,  and  some  very  bad  ones.  Later  in  my 
adult  life  as  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  convict  me 


about  some  unloving  attitudes  I had  toward 
myself,  it  seemed  as  though  many  of  these  could 
be  traced  back  to  some  childhood  experiences. 

Like  Adam  and  Eve  of  old,  I began  to  blame 
my  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  whomever  for 
these  sinful  attitudes.  I hated  myself,  my  at- 
titudes, other  persons,  and  their  attitudes.  Try  as  I 
did,  I could  not  erase,  outweigh,  or  ignore  these 
with  thankfulness  and  praise  for  the  good  expe- 
riences (although  these  did  have  a place  in  my 
healing). 

Much  prayer,  reading  and  listening  to  Scrip- 
ture, confession,  and  patience  brought  about  for- 
iveness,  cleansing,  understanding,  love,  and 
onor.  What  were  Jesus’  teachings  about  hating 
such  persons?  How  else  could  I be  free  to 
experience  God’s  love  for  me  in  Christ? 

As  a parent  1 pray  that  1 might  know  when  I sin 
against  my  children.  I know  God  can  show  me 
what  I need  to  know.  I do  not  want  Satan  to  use 
my  sin  to  accuse  another.  I want  others  to  be  free 
to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  to  God. — Name 
withheld. 

I was  glad  for  P.  Hargrow’s  letter  (Feb.  21).  I 
appreciated  all  of  that  excellent  letter  but  the 
sentence  that  stood  out  the  most  for  me  was,  and  I 
quote,  “Since  child  abuse  is  such  a serious 
problem,  generalization  in  relation  to  it  is  tragic.  ” 

I,  too,  felt  that  the  title  “Battered  Parents’  was 
in  very  poor  taste  and  am  surprised  that  a Chris- 
tian would  make  light  of  such  a terrible  crime.  I’m 
sure,  too,  that  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
read  and  who  really  are  having  it  rough  at  home 
didn’t  take  kindly  to  that  title  either, — Weigellia 
Trook,  Salem,  Ore. 


1 appreciated  the  “Hear,  Hear!”  article  on  Jan. 
3.  My  conviction  is  that  the  prayer  veiling 
shouldn’t  be  dropped.  It’s  very  plain  in  1 Corin- 
thians 11  that  it  be  worn  in  worship  and  in  prayer. 
J.  C.  Wenger  says  if  there  should  still  be  anyone 
who  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  these  Christian 
regulations  let  him  be  silenced  by  the  fact  that 


this  veil  is  worn  universally  in  the  congregations 
of  Christ, 

I think  if  thev  don’t  submit  in  this  ordinance 
they  won’t  in  other  things  in  the  church  and  also 
the  home. — Esther  Byler,  Cap,  Pa. 


births 

Children  arean  heritai{<*nf  fhr  luird  (P\  127  3) 

Beck,  Richard  and  Twila  (Bontrager),  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  sixth  daughter,  Debra  Marie,  Feb.  13 
1978, 

Benner,  Dennis  and  Donita  (Amsden),  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Katie 
Rene,  born  Sept.  .30,  1977;  received  mr  adoption, 
Feb,  20,  1978. 

Brenneman,  Robert  and  Rachel  (Cross),  Dowa- 
giac,  Mich.,  fourth  son,  Ryan  Christopher,  Jan. 
10,  1978. 

Leichty,  Ken  and  Kathy  (Yoder),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Ray,  Oct.  28, 

1977. 

Miller,  Dennis  J.  and  Rosalyn  (Yoder), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel 
Dennis,  Oct.  12,  1977. 

Miller,  Ivan  and  Coleen  (Yoder),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Cheryl  Lee,  Dec.  20,  1977. 

Moser,  Nevin  and  Virginia  (Ross),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole  Mary, 
Mar.  1,  1978. 

Myers,  Gordon  and  Darlene  (Swartley),  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  first  child,  Melanie  Darlene,  Feb.  22, 

1978. 

Nafziger,  Emerson  and  Cynthia  (Amstutz),  Dt 
Noakhali,  Bangladesh,  first  child,  Steven  Earl, 
Mar.  5,  1978. 

Noel,  Marlyn  and  Janet  (Oswald),  Geneva, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Randall  Jackson,  Mar.  6,  1978. 

Roggie,  Bruce  L.  and  Barbara  (Yousey),  second 
child,  first  son,  Christopher  Bruce,  Mar.  8,  1978. 

Snyder,  Graham  ana  LuAnne  (Robertson),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  second  son,  Daniel  Joseph,  Feb.  23, 
1978, 
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Eastern  Mennonite  CoHege: 
Christian  and  Creative 


EMC's  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide: 


■ An  integration  between  Christian  values  and  contempo- 
rary world  issues; 

■ An  understanding  of  religion,  history  and  culture  from 
the  perspective  of  the  free,  peace  church  emphasis  of 
Anabaptist  Mennonites; 

■ Competence  in  areas  of  professional  training; 

■ Preparation  for  responsible  Christian  living  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  Century. 


Please  send  information  on  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Name  


Address 


City. 


State/Prov. 


Send  to:  Admissions  Office 
EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 

EMC  complies  with  all  applicable  federal  regulations.  GH-4/78 


March  28, 1978 
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Steiner,  Charles  and  Cheryl  (Kliewer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Chanda  Ann,  Jan. 
33,  1978, 

Wideman,  Ray  and  Margaret  (Sauder),  Elora, 
Ont,,  first  chila,  Wesley  Ray,  Mar.  1,  1978. 
(Father  is  deceased. ) 

Zimmerman,  Calvin  and  Thelma  (Bucher), 
Denver,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Feb.  28, 
1978. 

Zook,  Marlin  and  Pauline  (Morrison),  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  first  living  child,  Rebecca  Lynn, 
Feb.  28,  1978, 


marriages 

rhr>  shall  lx*  ono  flrsh  ((ien.  2 24).  A six-month  fret*  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Hcrultl  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 

the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Clark — Kinzie. — Dennis  Arthur  Clark  and  Ja- 
net Irene  Kinzie,  both  oi-Xlambridge,  Ont., 
Preston  cong.,  by  Willis  L,  Breckbill,  Nov.  25, 

1977. 

Hershberger — Friesen. — Timothy  Hershberg- 
er and  Gwendolyn  Friesen,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Cliff  Miller,  Feb.  25,  1978. 

Long — Horning. — lerry  A.  Long,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  Rachel  Horning,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Mar.  4, 

1978, 

Martin — Bowman. — Daryl  Glenn  Martin,  Ste- 
vens, Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Doris  Elaine 
Bowman,  Stevens,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  Amos 
H.  Sauder,  Feb.  25,  1978. 

Maloney — Ashlock. — Gregg  Maloney,  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  and  Christa  Ashlock,  Protection,  Kan., 
Protection  cong,,  by  John  Heyerly,  Feb.  18,  1978. 

Stevens — ScJirock. — James  Curtis  Stevens, 
Downey,  Calif.,  and  Sandra  Marlene  Schrock, 
Arthur,  111.,  Arthur  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  Mar.  4, 
1978, 


obituaries 

Hlcsscd  arc  the  dead  u hich  die  in  tfir  l>ord  ( Kev  14  I')).  c 
seek  lo  publish  obituaries  oi  all  who  die  as  imMiiluTs  oi  (he  Men- 
miiiilr  ('hurcli  Please  do  not  semi  us  obituaries  of  relatises  Irotii 
other  deiioiuiuatioiis. 

Althouse,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  at  Line  Lex- 
ington, Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1895;  died  at  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Mar.  4,  1978;  aged  82  y.  She  was  married  to 
Harold  L.  Althouse,  who  survives.  She  was  a 
member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar,  8,  in 
charge  of  Dan  Longenecker  and  Floyd  Hackman; 
interment  in  St.  Luke’s  Union  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Stute)  Ebersole,  was  born  in  Washington  Co., 
Md,,  Apr.  18,  1894;  died  of  pneumonia  at 
Hagerstown  (Washington  Co.)  Hospital,  Jan.  4, 
1978;  aged  83  y.  She  was  married  to  Abram  B. 
Frey,  who  died  on  Feb.  25,  1920.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Edna — Mrs.  David  H,  Ebersole), 
and  3 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Miller 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  Samuel  L.  Martin  and 
Irvin  S,  Shank;  interment  at  Chambersburg  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Kamp,  Otto  V.,  son  of  Fred  and  Magdalena 
(Graber)  Kampf,  was  born  at  Dalton,  Ohio,  Sept. 
6,  1887;  died  in  the  Wayne  Co.  Hospital,  Mar.  6, 
1978;  aged  90  y.  On  Oct.  26,  1911,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Zimmerly,  who  died  on  Mar.  24, 
1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Silas),  4 daughters 
(Sylvia — Mrs.  Foster  Jaberg,  Melvena — Mrs.  Ti- 
tus Gerber,  Verna — Mrs.  Eugene  Raber,  and 
Marie — Mrs.  Duane  Amstutz),  22  grandchildren, 
and  27  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Ernest  and  Edward),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lina  Schwartz),  He  was  a member  of 


Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Bill  Det- 
weiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Margaret  C.,  daughter  of  Harry  L. 
and  Mabel  1.  (Huffman)  Renninger,  was  born  at 
Mattawana,  Pa.,  Mar.  17,  1914;  died  at  Lew- 
istown  Hospital,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1978; 
aged  63  y.  In  September  1933,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  J,  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Bradley  Bankert, 
Deborah — Mrs.  Robert  Molison,  and  Alice,  Doris 
Jean,  and  Anita  J.  Kauffman),  7 sons  (James  L., 
Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  Donald  E.,  Edward  H.,  John  L., 
William  P.,  and  Timothy  R. ),  and  19  grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Mattawana  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  John  M.  Kauffman,  Lee 
Weaver,  and  Charles  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Maude,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Iowa 
Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  13,  1888;  died  in  Fillmore  Co. 
Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb.,  Mar.  6,  1978;  aged  89  y. 
On  Oct.  11,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Hi  Kauff- 
man, who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Floyd),  one  daughter  (Lavonne — Mrs. 
Ervin  Reeb),  8 grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Lewis).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Ruth),  one 
grandson,  and  5 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel, 
Fred  Reeb,  and  Carl  Carlisle;  interment  in  nearby 
cemetery, 

Martin,  Annanias,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont.; 
died  at  his  home  in  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Feb.  27, 
1978;  aged  83  y.  On  Feb.  26,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Susanna  Steckle,  who  died  in  1966.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Abner),  5 daughters 
(Florence — Mrs.  Aaron  Wideman,  Almeda  Mar- 
tin, Viola — Mrs.  George  Wallace,  Ellen — Mrs. 
Carson  Moyer,  and  Laura — Mrs.  Milo  Shantz),  22 
grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Bauman, 
Hannah — Mrs.  Urias  Bauman),  and  one  brother 
(Tilman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons,  4 
sisters,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar,  1,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy 
and  Abner  Good;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Alvin  E.,  son  of  Phineas  and  Betty 
(Anderson)  Miller,  was  born  at  Fair  Oaks,  Ind., 
Jan,  22,  1913;  died  at  Robert  Packer  Hospital, 
Sayre,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1978;  aged  65  y.  On  Aug.  30, 
1941,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Hartzler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Clair  and  Gene), 
one  daughter  (Mariann),  and  one  grandson.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1961  to  serve 
Birch  Grove  congregation,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.  He 
was  a member  of  Birch  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  6,  in 
charge  of  John  H.  Lapp,  Herman  Click,  and 
Nelson  Horne;  interment  in  Annin  Creek  Cem- 
etery. 

Roes,  Samuel  R.,  son  of  David  and  Barbara 
(Roth)  Roes,  was  born  in  Tavistock,  Ont.,  May  26, 
1896;  died  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Feb.  6,  1978;  aged 
81  V.  On  Apr.  2,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Lena 
Nafziger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 sons 
(Maurice,  Edward,  Lloyd,  Nelson,  Raymond, 
Vernon,  Leonard,  and  Melvin),  5 daughters 
(Edna — Mrs.  Elmer  Yousey,  Irene — Mrs.  Alvin 
Zehr,  Jr.,  Alice — Mrs.  Alvin  Roggie,  Anna  Mae — 
Mrs.  Grant  Noftsier,  and  Nancy — Mrs.  Marvin 
Widrick),  64  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchil- 
dren, 4 brothers  (Eli,  David,  Isaac,  and  Daniel), 
and  one  sister  (Lavina).  He  was  a member  of 
Naumburg  C.  M.  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Moser 
and  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  Croghan  C.  M. 
Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Bertha  Mae,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Leah  (Martin)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp., 
Pa,,  Jan.  25,  1891;  died  of  a stroke  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Feb.  12,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On 


Dec,  26,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Peter  L.  Rohrer, 
who  died  on  May  12,  1955.  Surviving  are  6 
children  (Willis,  Clarence,  Mary  E.,  Peter,  Luke 
and  Earl),  15  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mary  W.  Banks),  Twin 
sons  and  a daughter  died  in  infancy.  She  was  a 
member  of  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Mellinger  Mennonite  , 
Church,  Feb.  15,  in  charge  of  John  Oberholtzer, 
Lloyd  Eby,  and  Luke  Nolt;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Saner,  Clair,  son  of  John  and  Phoebe  (West) 
Saner,  was  born  in  Juniata  Co,,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1914; 
died  at  his  home  in  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 
1977;  aged  63  y.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Lauver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Arlyn 
Richard,  and  Janet),  2 brotners  (Ralph  and  Roy), 

2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  George  Wortman,  Mary 
Ella  Saner),  and  2 grandchildren.  He  was  a ; 
member  of  Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  16,  in  charge 
of  Raymond  Lauver  and  Donald  Lauver;  inter- 
ment in  Lost  Creek  Cemetery. 

Shupp,  Savilla  A.,  daughter  of  Anthony  P.  and 
Bettie  (Etter)  Heatwole,  was  born  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  2,  1887;  died  at  Showalter  Rest  Home,  , 
Dayton,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1977;  aged  90  y.  She  was 
married  to  Benjamin  Shupp,  who  died  on  Feb,  10, 
1940.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs,  Lydia  Rankin  * 
and  Amy — Mrs.  Henry  Wenger).  She  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Clinton  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Etter  Funeral 
Home,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of 
Chester  K.  Lehman  and  Marion  C.  Weaver; 
interment  in  Springdale  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery.  ^ 

Sommer,  Raymond  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Fannie  (Springer)  Sommer,  was  born  at  Saybrook, 
111.,  June  26,  1904;  died  at  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Feb. 

24,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec.  28,  1928,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Nafziger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Jay 
Zehr,  Charlene — Mrs.  Roger  Haines),  6 grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Nelson  and  Chester).  He 
was  a member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Wilbur  Nachtigall  and  Phil  Helmuth; 
interment  in  East  Bend  Memory  Gardens. 

Wyss,  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of  John  and  ■ 
Mary  (Lehman)  Wyss,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Jan.  1,  1897;  died  as  a result  of  being  hit  by  a 
truck  while  crossing  the  street  near  his  home. 
Mar.  3,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Jan.  2,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Ella  Nussbaum,  who  died  on  May  21, 
1974.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and  Melvin), 
one  daughter  (Mardell — Mrs.  Leland  Hofstetter), 

5 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  ' 
brother  (John  C.),  and  3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Otto  ■ 
Lehman,  Anna — Mrs.  Elmer  Horst,  and  Luella — j 
Mrs.  Raymond  Moore).  One  son  (Vilas)  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Kidron  Men-  | 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reuben 
Hofstetter;  interment  in  church  cemetery.  . 


Cover  by  Three  Lions,  Inc,;  p.  256  by  Bob  Combs;  pp.  260,  261  by 
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calendar 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron.  Ohio,  Apr. 
24.  25. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference.  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 

Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo..  July  14-15. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Holds  death  squads 
in  Guatemala  killed  20,000 

Since  1966,  more  than  20,000  Guate- 
malans have  been  killed  by  “death  squads,” 
acting  with  “total  impunity  before  the  law,” 
according  to  Amnesty  International.  The 
London-based  human  rights  organization 
made  the  charge  in  a 10-page  document 
released  on  Feb.  22.  It  contains  data  relating 
to  113  cases  of  “death  squad  killings”  and 
“disappearances”  carried  out  in  Guatemala 
during  the  last  four  months  of  1977.  Am- 
nesty International  said  that  each  of  these 
113  cases  appeared  to  be  “part  of  a long- 
standing pattern  of  political  murder  and  in- 
timidation.” It  said  there  was  “considerable 
evidence”  that  the  highest  levels  of  the  mi- 
litary government  in  Guatemala  “tacitly 
condoned  the  continuing  abductions  and 
murders,  especially  of  peasant  farmers  in  the 
countryside  and  of  the  urban  poor.  ” 

Learn  the  Bible 
get  a free  trip 

Learn  a chunk  of  the  Bible  and  get  a free 
trip  to  Hawaii.  That’s  what  a Baptist  church 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  offering  its  Sunday 
school  class.  Memorize  a passage  and  it’s 
worth  a free  fountain  pen.  Learn  Bible 
passages  for  a month  and  get  a free  bicycle. 
Learn  for  six  months  and  it’s  dinner  for  two 
and  a week  on  the  town  in  downtown 
Honolulu. 


Kivengere  urges 
positive  defiance 

Exiled  Ugandan  bishop  Festo  Kivengere 
urged  evangelical  Christians  to  stand  “posi- 
tively defiant  ” before  the  forces  working 
against  the  church  today.  Kivengere,  one  of 
Uganda’s  18  Anglican  bishops,  exhorted  at- 
tendants to  the  annual  NAE  convention  to 
remain  steadfast  in  the  faith — relying  not  in 
their  own  strength,  but  in  God’s.  “You  can’t 
believe  in  the  risen  Savior  and  keep  droop- 
ing,” Kivengere  said. 

Kivengere  used  the  current  situation  in 
Uganda  as  an  example  of  the  perseverance 
of  Christ’s  message  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tion. He  said  that  only  four  months  after  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Luwim  in  February 
of  1977,  over  25,000  believers  gathered  in 
the  streets  of  Kampala  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 


missionaries  in  Uganda.  “Today,” 
Kivengere  said,  “the  churches  in  Uganda 
are  overflowing.” 


Illegal  aliens  no  threat 
to  U.S.,  priest  reports 

Illegal  aliens  constitute  a “boon  to 
America,  ” not  a threat  to  U.S.  society  as 
commonly  beUeved,  according  to  Father 
Allan  Figueros  Deck,  S.J.,  who  has  studied 
the  issues  and  problems  involving  Mexican 
aliens.  He  told  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Senate 
of  Priests  that  the  U.S.  “has  failed  miserably 
to  obtain  sound  and  reliable  data  about 
illegal  immigrants”  and  said  immigration 
policy  toward  Mexicans  and  others  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  “has  never  been  based 
on  sound  scientific  data.”  Father  Deck  said 
two  studies  released  in  the  last  two  years 
provide  more  reliable  data  and  indicate  that 
illegal  aliens  “contribute  much  more  to  the 
system  than  they  take  from  it.  ” 

Ad  hoc  Presbyterian  group 
opposes  ordination  of  gays 

Unofficial  representatives  from  some  130 
of  the  153  presbyteries  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  have  asked  the  church’s  190th 
General  Assembly  to  deny  ordination  to 
“avowed,  practicing  homosexual  persons.  ” 
The  450  persons  present  adopted  a resolu- 
tion which  in  effect  opposed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  a church  task 
force  which  is  asking  the  General  Assembly 
to  leave  the  question  of  ordination  of  gays 
up  to  individual  presbyteries.  The  meeting 
supported  the  minority  recommendation 
that  asks  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  the 
question  and  give  “guidance”  to  the  presby- 
teries (regional  units). 

Tuition  tax  credit  backed 
by  a U.S.  Senate  committee 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  14- 
1 to  approve  the  tuition  tax  credit  bill  op- 
posed by  the  Carter  Administration  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and 
others  operating  private  schools.  The  legis- 
lation, which  passed  its  first  Congressional 
hurdle  on  Feb.  23,  would  give  a maximum 
tax  credit  of  $250  to  parents  of  college 
students  and  would  expand  to  a maximum 
of  $500  tax  break  for  parents  of  college  and 
private  school  students  by  1980. 

U.S.  PTA  issues  ratings 
on  television’s  best,  worst 

NBC’s  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  topped 
the  list  of  10  prime-time  television  programs 
which  were  rated  “excellent  ” in  a survey  by 
The  National  Parent  Teacher  Association 
(PTA).  ABC’s  Soap  was  rated  the  worst  of 
the  programs  because  of  violence,  sex,  and 
overall  bad  quality.  The  PTA  report  was 


based  on  a nationwide  monitoring  and  rat- 
ing review  by  association  members.  Other 
programs  which  received  “excellent”  rat- 
ings were,  in  descending  order;  Eight  is 
Enough  (ABC),  The  Fitzpatricks  (CBS), 
Rafferty,  (CBS),  The  Waltons  (CBS),  Griz- 
zly A^ms  (NBC),  Donnie  and  Marie 
(ABC),  Mulligans  Stew  (NBC),  World  of 
Disney  (NBC),  and  Sixty  Minutes  (CBS). 

Programs  receiving  the  poorest  ratings, 
following  Soap,  were:  Redd  Foxx  Sh^ 
(ABC),  Maude  (CBS),  NBC  Movies  (NBC), 
Man  from  Atlantis  (NBC),  Kojack  (CBS), 
Three’s  Company  (ABC),  CBS  Movies 
(CBS),  Welcome  Back,  Kotter  (ABC),  and 
Bustin’  Loose  (CBS). 


Churchmen  testify  in  Wisconsin 
against  starting  state  lottery 

Establishment  of  a state-operated  lottery 
in  Wisconsin  is  not  necessary  to  finance 
government  operations,  Lee  Morehead, 
Madison,  representing  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
has  advised  a legislative  committee.  The 
clergyman  had  another  reason  for  opposing 
a state  lottery.  He  said  “gambling  fosters 
greed.  ” The  Assembly’s  revenue  committee 
held  a public  hearing  on  a proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  eliminate  from  the 
Constitution  a provision — in  existence  since 
1848 — prohibiting  the  legislature  for  autho- 
rizing any  lottery.  Mr.  Morehead  told  the 
revenue  committee  Wisconsin  has  a state 
surplus  fund  in  the  $400  million  bracket  and 
didn’t  need  gambling  to  raise  more  revenue. 

Muggeridge  stirs  lively  debate 
at  congress  of  the  laity 

Does  Christian  faith  produce  a hopeful  or 
despairing  outlook  on  the  state  of  human  af- 
fairs? That  question  was  behind  a lively  de- 
bate triggered  at  the  North  American 
Congress  of  the  Laity  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
by  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  British  social 
critic.  Mr.  Muggeridge,  who  said  he  thinks 
Western  civilization  is  decayed  to  the  point 
of  no  return,  is  quite  pessimistic  about  the 
ability  of  politics  or  other  forms  of  social  or- 
ganization to  do  much  good.  He  would  have 
Christians  put  more  time  on  discovering 
“the  wonder  of  God’s  love  flooding  the 
universe.  ” 

Mr.  Muggeridge’s  topic  was  “Human  and 
Divine  Rights.”  Most  of  his  address  was  de- 
voted to  humorous  descriptions  of  the 
failures  of  Soviet  socialism  and  American 
free  enterprise  to  arrive  at  anything  re- 
sembling “freedom.  ” American  servitude, 
he  said,  is  to  “food,  drugs,  beauty,  gas — the 
four  pillars  of  the  American  way  of  life.  ” 
Real  freedom,  according  to  Mr.  Mugge- 
ridge, has  no  reference  to  earthly  laws  but  is 
found  in  knowing  oneself  as  “belonging  to 
God’s  creation  and  so  participating  in  His 
purposes.  ” 
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BKS,  also 

It  takes  a lot  of  letter  writing  to  keep  the  Gospel  Herald 
afloat.  At  times  the  Faithful  Secretary  expresses  amazement 
at  the  volume — both  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing.  We 
keep  correspondence  files  to  check  on  our  memories  when 
questions  arise  about  what  had  been  written  before. 

This  editorial  is  about  these  files.  Some  months  ago  I was 
consulting  a folder  when  I noticed  that  one  was  thicker  than 
any  of  the  rest.  On  further  examination  I saw  that  several 
stood  out.  As  of  the  present,  the  five  listed  in  the  title  are 
those  with  the  most  activity. 

Who  are  the  names  with  whom  I have  been  exchanging 
letters?  Here  are  some  of  the  Bs:  Baker,  Brenneman,  Bender; 
Baer,  Brubaker  (Brubacher);  Brown,  Burkholder,  Bishop; 
Beachy,  Brunk,  Burkhalter;  Bacon,  Basinger,  Bowman; 

Boyer,  Bixler,  Byler  (Beiler);  Barrett,  Bauman,  Burkhart; 

Birky,  Bergey,  Bontrager;  Bailey,  Buller,  Barg. 

In  the  K folder  are  found  the  following:  Kauffmann  (also 
Kauffman,  Kaufman),  Kennel,  Kurtz;  King,  Krabill 
(Kraybill),  Kroeker;  Kenagy,  Koch,  Kraus;  Kriebel,  Kenner, 
Kreider;  Kelley,  Kulp,  Klassen;  Kukovich,  Kinzie,  Koontz; 
Kuhns,  Klopfenstein,  Krahn;  Kehler,  Kleppinger,  Keeler; 
Kliewer,  Keller. 

The  S folder  is  thicker  than  any  of  the  rest.  Here  is  the  way 
it  goes:  Schwartzentruber  (Swartzentruber),  Stoltzfus, 
Showalter;  Shenk  (Shank),  Souder  (Sauder),  Seitz,  Stoner, 
Schrock;  Stauffer,  Swartley,  Stutzman;  Sackey,  Stalter, 

Shisler;  Stuber,  Schmitt,  Slabaugh;  Schrag,  Stevanus,  Smith; 
Snider  (Snyder);  Sokoll,  Schlabach,  Schulz;  Shutt,  Shelly, 
Selzer;  Shoemaker,  Schellenberg,  Speigle;  Steffy,  Shetler, 
Stackley;  Sherman,  Steiner,  Shearer;  Schweiker,  Schaer, 
Smucker;  Steckley,  Strubhar,  Short;  Sommers,  Seals, 
Suderman;  Skrivseth,  Stambaugh,  Swartz;  Solomon,  Shipley, 
Siegrist;  Studer,  Sears,  Sperling;  Shirk,  Shantz,  Stoesz. 

H also  has  a sizable  representation:  Hege,  Hertzler 
(Hartzler),  Herr;  Heisey,  Horst,  Hochstetler  (Hostetler, 
Hostetter),  Hayashi;  Haddad,  Hetzler,  Howarth; 

Hawkinson,  Harvey,  Heatwole;  Hampton,  Holsopple, 

Hooge;  Hershberger,  Hartenstine,  Helmuth;  Harnish,  Holt, 
Harder;  Hess,  Hooley,  Hunsberger;  Hershey,  Howland, 
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H and  M 

Holderread;  Histand,  Halteman,  Hallman;  Haudley, 
Hatfield,  Harms;  Hernley. 

Then  there  is  M:  Malefyt,  Moyer,  Martin;  Miller,  McPhee, 
Mast;  Myers,  Minnich,  Meyer;  Metzler,  Mann,  Mason; 

Metz,  Mohler,  Myra;  Mullet,  MacMaster,  Miron;  Magnuson, 
Meek,  Marino;  Maust,  Martens,  Mumaw;  McAdams, 
Michaelson,  Murray. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  folders  with  little  or 
no  correspondence.  Q and  X have  nothing  in  them.  I makes 
do  with  Ingalls.  U has  Unruh  and  Ulrich.  V has  Vaughn, 
Visser,  Varkey,  Valtierra  and  Vincent. 

In  between  these  extremes  are  the  As  and  Cs,  Ps,  Ls,  Ys 
and  others  with  moderate  numbers  of  entries. 

So  what  is  proved  by  this  limited  survey?  It  is  not  intended 
to  make  a point,  but  rather  to  illustrate  our  editorial  activity. 
Perhaps,  though,  with  a little  thought  we  can  make  an 
observation  or  two. 

Included  are  the  names  of  correspondents  of  various  sorts: 
article  writers,  especially,  but  also  objectors  and  suggesters, 
insiders  and  outsiders.  Knowledgeable  persons  will  identify 
some  names  immediately.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary 
to  guess  which  Miller,  Shenk,  or  Stoltzfus  was  being 
addressed.  Most  of  these  correspondents  are  from  North 
America,  but  not  all.  Solomon  is  from  India  and  Sackey  from 
Ghana.  Beachy  wrote  from  Latin  America. 

The  volume  of  our  correspondence  serves  as  a constant 
reminder  that  as  a medium  of  communication  the  Gospel 
Herald  depends  heavily  on  mail  service.  It  is  only  a little  over 
a hundred  years  since  it  became  possible  to  circulate  a 
publication  such  as  ours.  Writing  has  been  done  from  ancient 
times  and  publishing  since  Gutenberg,  but  fast,  efficient 
delivery  systems  were  not  available. 

And  nothing  stands  still.  Whether  our  postal  system  can 
function  effectively  for  another  hundred  years  may  be  a 
question.  Indeed,  electronic  means  of  communication  may 
be  developed  to  take  its  place.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  seek 
to  use  the  Herald  to  inform  each  other  and  bind  us  together 
as  we  seek  the  will  of  God  for  our  times  and  places. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Chicago  area  Mennonites: 
in  diversity,  joy 


by  Vic  Reimer 

My  day  in  Chicago  had  240  miles  of  streets  and  freeways.  My 
usual  day  in  Kansas  has  four  miles  of  walking — to  the  office 
and  back — and  several  more  of  running.  No  car.  No  freeway. 

I spoke  to  a black  pastor  and  his  wife,  the  first  black  Men- 
nonites I have  encountered  person  to  person.  I interviewed  a 
Chicano  woman  who  until  she  was  in  her  teens  thought  she 
was  German.  I listened  to  an  inner-city  pastor  liken  his 
diverse  ministry  which  touches  hundreds  of  persons  each  year 
to  “evangelizing  a parade.” 

My  perceptions  of  a really  huge  city  were  changed.  I knew 
of  Daly,  and  of  the  police  action  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, and  of  riots  and  gangland  murders,  of  O’ Hare  Airport, 
and  of  Carl  Sandburg’s  ‘hog  butcher  to  the  world.”  But  I 
didn’t  know  Dave  and  Debra,  George,  or  Esther,  or  John  and 


Mamie;  nor  were  terms  like  “identity,”  “crosscultural,  ” “sur- 
vival,” “diversity,”  “urban  mission”,  loaded  with  the  same 
meaning  before  the  240  miles  as  after. 

A German-ethnic  Mennonite  with  rurally  oriented 
values  and  understandings  encountered  Chicagoland  without 
coming  away  fearful,  demoralized,  or  overwhelmed.  The 
megalopolis,  I learned,  can  be  a warm  and  humanizing  place, 
if  people  want  to  make  it  that  way. 

Chicago-area  Mennonites  are  working  at  that.  There  are 
fifteen  Mennonite  Congregations  in  metropolitan  Chicago. 
That  sounds  like  a surprising  number  for  one  “community.” 
But  it  takes  on  a new  dimension  when  one  considers  they  are 
as  much  as  fifty  miles  apart,  are  affiliated  with  four  different 
groups  (Mennonite  Brethren,  Mennonite  Church,  Evangel- 


Lakeview  is  a storefront  church.  George  Classen  serves  as  pastor. 


ical  Mennonite  Church,  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church),  and  that  three  are  black,  four  are  Spanish-speaking, 
and  eight  are  mixed  or  totally  white. 

Chicago  is  a microcosm  of  the  world.  Most  Mennonites  are 
familiar  with  small  towns  and  cities  from  2,000  to  200,000  in 
population.  In  Chicago  there  are  neighborhoods  of  that  size, 
communities  of  blacks,  Chinese,  Danes,  Greeks,  Indians, 
Irish,  Japanese,  Pakistanis,  Latin  Americans,  Mexicans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  more.  There  are  identifiable  opportunities 
for  ministries  to  nearly  “every  tongue  and  nation.” 

The  outward  journey.  Therefore,  one  of  the  challenges  of 
the  church  in  the  city  is  urban  mission,  the  outward  journey. 
But  this,  I was  told,  requires  well-informed  persons  with 
knowledge  about  different  cultures  and  races. 

John  Burke,  pastor  of  the  black  First  Mennonite  Church, 
said,  “It  is  ironic  that  well-trained  missionaries  are  sent 
overseas  to  foreign  cultures  when  there  are  so  many  similar 
cultural  groupings  in  many  of  our  big  cities.” 

David  Whitermore,  who  is  the  coordinator  for  various 
cooperative  ministries  of  the  Chicago  Mennonites,  asserted, 
“We  have  put  literally  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
overseas.  I would  like  to  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  that  work 
and  learning  put  to  use  for  urban  ministries.  There  needs  to 
be  preparation  for  mission  in  the  city,  just  as  much  as  there  is 
for  mission  overseas.” 

Another  concern,  expressed  again  and  again,  was  that 
rurally  oriented  Mennonites  (even  those  who  live  in  cities  are 
still  likely  to  think  in  terms  of  rural  values)  do  not  have  a clear 
understanding  of  urban  conditions  and  how  the  church  func- 
tions in  that  setting. 

“Churches  of  Mennonite  background  expect  us  to  be  just 
like  they  are,”  observed  George  Classen.  George  is  the  pastor 
of  Lakeview,  an  inner-city  storefront  church. 

When  I asked  him  what  he  was  looking  for  from  Kan- 
sas Mennonites,  he  replied  that  inner-city,  cross-cultural 
churches  need  to  be  seen  as  just  as  valid  as  rural  churches. 


Vic  Reimer  is  assistant  editor  of  The  Mennonite,  North  Newton,  Kan. 


And  he  added,  “Some  of  the  easy  rules  and  regulations  the 
conference  passes  go  well  for  long-established  churches  with 
a firm  Christian  heritage,  but  they  are  not  realistic,  or 
practical,  for  many  city  congregations.” 

He  shared  an  example.  Long-established  congregations  are 
typically  concerned  that  inner-city  churches  should  not  bap- 
tize persons  without  each  knowing  what  the  Christian  faith  is 
all  about.  How  is  this  measured?  “In  typical  Mennonite 
churches  we  are  used  to  25  years  of  loyal  attendance,  but  the 
people  I work  with  have  not  been  taught  to  show  loyalty  in 
this  way.  ‘ Do  you  really  expect  me  to  be  there  every  Sunday?’ 
they  ask.” 

“Factors  like  this,”  concluded  Dave  Whitermore,  “are  part 
of  the  tension  we  continually  face  with  our  traditional  Men- 
nonite teaching  about  responsibility,  tithing,  and  disciple- 
ship.  Many  of  these  folks  do  not  come  from  these  teachings. 
And  since  Mennonite  teachings  don’t  necessarily  conform  to 
their  culturally  accepted  norms  of  virtue  and  responsibility, 
there  is  a gap  between  the  expectations  other  Mennonites 
have  of  us,  and  the  reality.” 

Another  pressure  point  is  the  meaning  of  success.  George’s 
congregation  receives  a subsidy.  Is  a church  which  has  no 
hope  of  becoming  self-supporting  a success?  Most  Men- 
nonites would  say  no.  One  pastor  works  full  time  at  a second 
job,  gives  sacrificially,  and  only  now,  after  years  of  giving,  is 
there  a sense  of  stewardship  in  the  congregation  to  the  extent 
that  the  burden  is  less. 

Whitermore  sums  it  up  this  way.  “It  is  important  for  the 
church  family  to  realize  that  some  city  churches,  particularly 
those  in  changing  neighborhoods,  in  foreign  culture  and  lan- 
guage settings,  and  in  poverty  areas,  are  mission  outposts. 
City  churches  receiving  subsidy  quickly  pick  up  the  criticism 
from  the  larger  church  family  that  they  could  be  doing  more. 
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CAM  evaluation  meeting.  Left  to  right:  David  Whitermore,  J.  Alton  Horst,  William  Espinoza,  Jack  Stalter,  George  Classen. 


We  do  not  do  this  to  overseas  missions.  We  speak  of  endu- 
rance, sacrifice,  commitment,  even  though  subsidies  go  on. 
Each  congregation,  rural  or  city,  must  be  evaluated  by  what 
is  actually  taking  place  in  their  ministries.” 

“In  my  ministry,”  related  George  Classen,  “I’m  always 
beset  with  impossible  problems.  I’ve  quit  solving  problems.  I 
try  to  keep  individuals  from  despairing,  to  adjust  despite  cir- 
cumstances. ” 

“That’s  not  kosher  in  North  America,”  I responded. 
“Christians  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  solution.  ” 

To  hang  on.  George  simply  reflected  that  success  in  inner- 
city  neighborhoods  is  assisting  persons  to  hang  on.  “That  is 
the  benchmark,”  he  said. 

He  spoke  of  Betty,  an  alcoholic,  diabetic  woman  who 
remained  sober  long  enough  to  take  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  month.  Where  was  the  “new  life”  in 
this  woman?  Her  leg  had  to  be  amputated,  an  operation 
which  she  strongly  resisted  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  un- 
dergo. Two  years  of  care  and  visits  brought  appreciation  from 
Betty,  and  requests  for  Bible  reading.  Before  her  death  she 
was  a glowing  witness,  the  nurses  commented.  The  new  life 
had  come  very  slowly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  others  in  as  many  diverse  dilemmas. 
Some  are  ministered  to  but  once  or  twice.  Others,  almost 
daily.  But  the  parade  is  always  changing.  Many  Chicago 
neighborhoods  are  highly  mobile.  In  such  a setting  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  build  a church  which  is  self-supporting. 


At  a Chicago  workshop  for  Mennonite  church  leaders  they 
were  asked  to  name  four  reasons  for  wishing  death.  A shock- 
ing request.  Blacks  and  browns  named  their  skin  color.  It  isn’t 
always  cool  to  be  black,  or  brown.  It  can  be  a burden  to  be 
nonwhite  and  non-Mennonite.  It  can  also  be  an  oppressive 
burden  to  be  non-white  and  Mennonite. 

John  Burke,  black  and  Mennonite,  told  me,  “I  can  name 
you  a Mennonite  church  which  is  a hotbed  of  racial  preju- 
dice. And  it  always  has  been.  ” 

When  Esther’s  family  arrived  in  the  United  States  they 
were  helped  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  Later,  they  as- 
sociated with  it.  But  it  wasn’t  until  she  was  a teenager  that 
Esther  learned  she  wasn’t  German.  Esther  is  brown. 

These  are  painful,  bitter  problems  of  racial  and  cultural 
identity  and  integrity. 

The  Chicago-area  Mennonites  have  tried  to  be  creative  in 
meeting  these  hurts.  It  is  a mission,  too — not  to  others,  but  to 
themselves.  Can  Chicagoland  form  an  accepting,  supportive 
Mennonite  fellowship  across  cultural  and  racial  differences? 
What  is  Mennonite  for  non-ethnic  Mennonites? 

Last  summer  the  churches  cooperated  in  a cross-cultural 
camp  to  work  at  identity.  Whites  weren’t  there,  but  blacks 
and  browns  were.  “It  was  the  first  time  the  young  people  had 
opportunity  to  talk  about  what  they  see  in  themselves  as 
Mennonites,  rather  than  always  letting  the  white  man  tell 
us,”  said  Esther.  “But,”  she  continued,  “there  wasn’t  enough 
time  to  even  explore  their  own  perceptions  of  what  it  means 
to  be  black  or  brown.  I guess  they  wish  they  could  articulate 
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Near  Lakeview  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Chicago 


that  without  being  hostile.  Everybody  realizes  they’re  all  op- 
pressed, it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you’re  black  or  brown.  ” 

The  need  for  mutual  support.  The  Mennonite  churches  in 
Chicago  have  identified  the  need  for  mutual  support  and 
cross-cultural  fellowship.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  simply 
survival.  Some  of  the  congregations  feel  isolated.  “From 
whence  cometh  our  help?  ” they  query. 

Rural  Mennonites  look  at  the  cities  and  don’t  want  their 
children  to  go.  The  city  presents  all  sorts  of  different  things, 
and  this  is  threatening.  Mennonites  see  mission  more  readily 
overseas  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  cope  with  it  in  the 
big  city.  The  city  people  look  at  rural  churches  and  conclude 
they  don’t  care. 

A second  reason  for  mutual  support  is  a vision.  This  goal  is 
an  Anabaptist  theology  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  city,  and 
meeting  the  diversities  of  the  city.  To  this  end,  Chicago  Men- 
nonites have  organized  various  educational  efforts,  including 
a “seminary  without  walls.’’ 

The  last  twenty  miles  of  my  day  were  traveled  on  a freeway 
to  O’ Hare  Airport.  I had  heard  about  problems.  I had  heard 
about  confrontations. 

But  I also  sensed  a creative  movement  of  persons  moti- 
vated by  Christ,  seeking  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  live 
warmly  and  openly  across  the  barriers  of  race,  culture,  and 
ethnicity.  There  are  good  feelings  because  the  problems  are 
being  faced. 

In  diversity  there  will  be  joy,  and  strength,  and  peace. 


Schleiermacher, 
father  of 
liberal  theology 

by  Marlin  E.  Miller 


Daniel  Friedrich  Ernst  Schleiermacher  has  often  been 
called  the  “father  of  liberal  theology.’’  His  views  have  widely 
influenced  Protestant  theology  in  the  last  century  and  a half, 
partly  because  many  pastors  and  theologians  accepted  his 
teachings  and  partly  because  many  reacted  against  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  originality  and  the  consistency  of  his  thought,  he 
has  become  the  major  symbol  of  liberal  Protestant  theology 
for  both  its  followers  and  its  opponents. 

The  word  “liberal’’  means  many  things  to  many  people. 
When  applied  to  Schleiermacher’ s theology,  it  best  refers  to 
at  least  three  things.  First,  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  he  tried 
to  defend  the  Christian  faith  to  those  whom  he  called  its 
“cultured  despisers.’’  Second,  it  has  to  do  with  his  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  faith  as  primarily  a unique  kind  of 
experience  rather  than  as  a prescribed  set  of  doctrinal  beliefs. 
Third,  “liberal”  in  Schleiermacher’ s case  means  that  he  saw 
the  relevance  of  the  Christian  faith  as  being  the  motivation 
for  a higher  moral  life. 

Before  summarizing  and  evaluating  his  way  of  thinking 
along  these  lines,  let  us  look  briefly  at  Schleiermacher’ s life 
and  times.  His  theology  is  closely  related  to  the  issues  which 
concerned  him  and  others  like  him  in  the  Germany  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

Life  and  times.  Schleiermacher  was  born  in  1768  into  a 
Protestant  pastor’s  family  of  Calvinist  learnings.  When  he 
was  in  his  early  teens,  his  parents  sent  him  to  a Moravian 
Brethren  boarding  school.  Even  though  his  father  was  a pas- 
tor in  the  German  state  church,  he  had  been  influenced  by 
the  warm  piety  and  fellowship  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  He 
therefore  wanted  his  son  to  have  his  training  among  them. 

When  Schleiermacher  was  nineteen  years  old,  however,  he 
left  the  Moravian  Brethren  school.  He  found  its  outlook  too 
narrow  and  restrictive  for  his  interests.  Because  he  wanted  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology  “seriously,”  he  enrolled  as  a 
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student  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Even  so,  his  time  with  the 
Moravian  Brethren  had  a lasting  effect  on  his  understanding 
of  Christianity.  He  later  looked  back  on  their  church  life  with 
appreciation  because  of  their  emphasis  on  genuine  Christian 
piety  and  an  inner  experience  of  communion  with  Christ. 

After  his  studies  and  temporary  work  as  a tutor  for  a no- 
bleman’s children,  Schleiermacher  served  six  years  as  a hos- 
pital chaplain  in  Berlin.  Besides  his  regular  duties  as 
chaplain,  his  life  in  Berlin  included  many  contacts  with  a 
group  of  young  poets,  philosophers,  and  writers  who 
gathered  there.  This  group  of  intellectuals  attracted  him  be- 
cause of  their  cultured  ways  and  their  sensitivity  to  modern 
issues.  But  they  also  criticized  traditional  Christianity  as  they 
saw  it  in  the  churches.  During  this  time,  Schleiermacher 
wrote  a small  book  about  religion,  in  which  he  tried  to  defend 
Christianity  in  terms  they  could  understand  and  accept.  He 
tried  to  show  that  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  Chris- 
tianity, had  much  to  offer  for  the  enhancement  of  human  life. 

Several  years  later  he  became  a professor  at  the  newly 
founded  university  in  Berlin.  As  a teacher  of  theology  he 
often  lectured  on  The  Christian  Faith,  the  title  he  gave  to  his 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine.  These  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form  twice  during  his  life,  as  well  as  several 
times  since.  As  a university  professor  Schleiermacher  also 
gave  courses  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, on  the  life  of  Jesus,  on  church  history,  and  on  Christian 
ethics.  In  addition,  he  lectured  on  many  other  subjects, 
including  philosophy,  psychology,  education,  and  political 
ethics. 

But  Schleiermacher  did  not  spend  all  his  time  in  a 
university  classroom  or  in  his  study.  For  many  years  he 
preached  almost  every  Sunday  at  the  large  “Trinity  ” church 
in  Berlin.  He  participated  in  efforts  to  unify  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  churches  and  was  made  the  moderator  of  the 
first  unified  Berlin  synod.  He  also  played  an  active  role  in 
political  life.  He  served  several  years  in  the  governmental  de- 
partment of  education.  After  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Ger- 
many, Schleiermacher  joined  the  underground  resistance 
against  the  French  occupation  forces.  But  he  also  continued 
to  defend  the  right  of  the  churches  to  decide  their  own  affairs 
without  the  intervention  of  the  government  and  the  king. 
When  he  died  in  1834,  Schleiermacher  was  a well-known,  in- 
fluential, and  controversial  theologian,  preacher,  and 
churchman. 

Apologetic  theology.  Through  the  centuries,  and  espe- 
cially since  Christianity  became  the  official  religion  of  the 
Western  civilization,  there  have  been  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  criticized  Christian  beliefs  and  practices. 
Christian  thinkers  who  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
churches  on  such  occasions  are  called  “apologetic  ” theolo- 
gians. The  term  “apologetic’’  in  this  sense  doesn’t  mean 
“making  excuses  for  ” Christian  doctrines  and  practices,  but 
giving  a clear  and  understandable  “defense  ” for  them.  It 
means  showing  that  the  criticisms  are  either  unfounded  or 
that  they  are  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  what  Chris- 
tianity is  really  all  about. 


In  Schleiermacher’s  day  philosophy  and  science  more  and 
more  openly  challenged  many  (Christian  doctrines  and 
practices.  The  young  group  of  philosophers  and  poets  who 
associated  with  Schleiermacher  in  Berlin  thought  that  (Chris- 
tianity consisted  mainly  of  outdated  views  about  Cod,  human 
nature,  the  person  of  (Christ,  and  the  Christian  church.  They 
were  critical  of  the  church  because  they  felt  it  did  not  allow 
for  enough  individual  freedom  in  thought.  They  questioned 
traditional  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  They 
had  an  optimistic  view  of  human  progress  in  history  rather 
than  a strong  sense  of  human  sinfulness.  In  short,  they  were 
convinced  that  the  results  and  beliefs  of  modern  science  and 
philosophy  made  it  either  impossible  or  undesirable  to  accept 
many  Christian  dogmas. 

Both  as  a young  preacher  and  as  an  elder  theologian, 
Schleiermacher  tried  to  avoid  what  he  called  a possible 
separation  between  modern  culture  and  Christianity.  He 
tried  to  develop  an  understanding  of  religion  in  general  and 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  which  would  preserve 
the  “essence”  of  Christianity  and  at  the  same  time  be  com- 
patible with  modern  philosophy.  He  wanted  to  demonstrate 
to  the  “cultured  despisers”  of  Christianity  that  they  could  ac- 
cept modern  ideas  without  “declaring  war”  on  the  Christian 
faith. 

Indeed,  he  wanted  to  explain  the  Christian  faith  to  them  in 
terms  they  could  find  at  least  understandable  and  perhaps 
even  attractive  to  their  way  of  thinking.  In  this  sense 
Schleiermacher  was  an  apologetic  theologian.  Liberal 
theology  since  then  has  also  tried  to  “defend  Christianity  in 
similar  fashion,  namely  by  explaining  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity in  terms  compatible  with  modern  philosophy. 

Schleiermacher  should  not  be  faulted  because  he  wanted 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Christian  faith  to  its  critics.  Klaus 
Harms,  a well-known  German  evangelist  during  the  past 
century,  said  that  Schleiermacher’s  defense  of  Christianity 
led  him  from  skepticism  to  faith.  Harms  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  once  he  had  become  a Christian,  Schleier- 
macher’s theology  seemed  to  lack  the  substance  of  a solid 
biblical  faith.  Schleiermacher’s  weakness  had  rather  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  defend  Christianity.  He 
first  accepted  almost  naively  and  uncritically  what  modern 
philosophy  assumed  to  be  unquestionable  about  the  world 
and  human  life.  He  then  reinterpreted  Christian  doctrines  in 
such  a way  that  they  fit  into  the  views  of  unbelieving  modern 
thought.  If  they  did  not  fit,  he  sometimes  said  they  were  ir- 
relevant, as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection.  This 
tendency  to  almost  naively  and  uncritically  accept  the  ideas 
of  contemporary  philosophy  and  to  measure  the  Christian 
faith  by  what  fits  with  them  has  also  been  a major  weakness 
of  liberal  theology. 

A theology  of  religious  experience.  Second,  Schleier- 
macher may  be  considered  the  father  of  liberal  theology  be- 
cause of  his  strong  emphasis  on  religious  experience  at  the 
center  of  human  life.  In  North  America  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity has  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  Christian 
experience.  Schleiermacher,  however,  meant  something  dif- 
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ferent  than  primarily  an  experience  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
or  the  experience  of  a personal  relation  to  Christ.  He  meant  a 
unique  inner  awareness  of  God’s  presence  which  is  a part  of 
all  human  life. 

In  Schleiermacher’s  view,  because  this  inner  awareness  is 
the  key  to  what  it  means  to  be  human,  religious  experience  is 
not  limited  to  Christians.  Schleiermacher,  however,  believed 
that  this  inner  awareness  reached  its  highest  level  of  develop- 
ment in  Jesus.  He  called  this  inner  awareness  the  “feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God.  ” He  believed  that  Jesus’  life  as 
expressed  in  His  actions  and  in  His  teaching  showed  that 
Jesus  did  and  said  everything  out  of  this  inner  awareness  of 
His  complete  dependence  on  God.  According  to  Schleier- 
macher, Jesus  shared  this  inner  awareness  with  His  disciples 
in  such  a way  that  all  life  and  belief  in  the  Christian  church  is 
related  to  redemption  through  Jesus. 

In  other  words,  the  same  inner  experience  of  complete  de- 
pendence on  God  which  was  perfectly  developed  in  Jesus  is 
available  to  Christianity  rather  than  to  other  religions  which 
do  not  accept  Jesus  as  Redeemer.  By  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  inner  religious  experience,  Schleiermacher 
carried  over  something  of  the  concern  for  warm  Christian 
piety  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Moravian  Brethren  fellow- 
ship. But  he  also  emphasized  an  inner  awareness  of  de- 
pendence on  God  for  at  least  one  other  reason. 

Orthodox  Protestant  Christianity  before  Schleiermacher 
had  strongly  emphasized  that  being  a Christian  meant  ac- 
cepting the  right  doctrinal  statements  about  such  things  as 
the  nature  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  human  sinful- 
ness, the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christ  s 
work  of  salvation,  as  well  as  many  others.  By  Schleier- 
macher’s time,  philosophy  and  modern  science  criticized 
many  of  these  traditional  doctrines. 

By  emphasizing  the  importance  of  an  inner  awareness  of 
God  for  Christian  faith  rather  than  the  centrality  of  right  doc- 
trinal statements,  Schleiermacher  hoped  to  avoid  the  conflict 
between  modern  thought  and  Christianity.  For  example,  he 
said  that  a profound  inner  sense  of  dependence  on  God  is 
more  important  than  having  a “correct  ” doctrine  of  how  the 
world  was  created.  In  fact,  he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of 
creation  basically  is  simply  one  way  of  expressing  that  the 
world  is  entirely  dependent  upon  God  rather  than  a doctrine 
about  how  the  world  came  to  be. 

Liberal  theology  since  Schleiermacher  has  shared  with  him 
the  opinion  that  “correct  ” doctrinal  statements  are  of  secon- 
dary importance  for  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  sometimes  re- 
placed his  emphasis  on  inner  experience  with  other  things. 
But  the  net  effect  has  been  to  downplay  the  importance  of 
doctrinal  statements  in  comparison  to  traditional  Protestant 
systems  of  belief  of  creedal  statements. 

A higher  moral  life.  Third,  Schleiermacher  maintained 
that  the  inner  awareness  of  God  which  comes  from  Jesus  and 
is  shared  in  the  Christian  church  should  express  itself  in  a 
“higher  ’ moral  life.  This  moral  quality  of  the  Christian  life 
should  express  the  “truth  ” of  the  Christian  faith.  Schleier- 
macher may  also  be  called  the  father  of  liberal  theology  be- 


cause of  this  emphasis  on  Christian  faith  as  the  motivation  for 
moral  conduct,  rather  than  primarily  as  a fixed  body  of  or- 
thodox doctrines. 

Conservative  Christians  have  in  fact  often  overlooked  the 
importance  of  Christian  ethics.  Most  doctrinal  summaries 
have  emphasized,  for  example,  the  nature  of  Christ’s  person 
and  His  work  of  salvation,  but  have  not  taken  His  teaching  of 
His  life  seriously  as  a revelation  of  God’s  will  for  Christian 
conduct.  Schleiermacher’s  theology,  as  well  as  that  of  liberal 
theology,  concern,  that  Christian  faith  lead  to  moral  conduct 
can  be  seen  as  a helpful  corrective  to  the  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention of  eonservative  theology  on  doctrinal  statements. 

Here  again,  however,  both  Schleiermacher  and  liberal 
theology  which  has  followed  him,  have  certain  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  the  way  in  which  they  carry  out  their  concern 
for  Christian  morality.  Whereas  conservative  theology  has 
often  emphasized  right  beliefs  rather  than  right  practice, 
liberal  theology  has  often  focused  on  Christian  ethics  rather 
than  on  Christian  doctrine. 

In  biblical  Christianity  both  are  important  and  belong 
together.  Moreover,  Schleiermacher’s  idea  of  a “higher  ” 
moral  life  was  based  on  a notion  of  general  human  progress 
and  the  ideals  of  his  surrounding  culture.  In  spite  of  his  ap- 
peal to  Christian  and  to  the  figure  of  Jesus,  his  notion  of  a 
“higher  ” moral  life  showed  little  that  turned  out  to  be  dis- 
tinctively Christian  in  the  biblieal  sense. 

As  the  father  of  liberal  theology,  Schleiermaeher  tried  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  modern  world,  develop  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Christian  experience  and  thought,  as 
well  as  underline  the  importanee  of  the  Christian  moral  life. 
His  intention  was  to  defend  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity 
and  eommend  it  to  both  friend  and  foe.  But  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  out  these  intentions  betrayed  certain  fundamental 
weaknesses  which  have  been  perpetuated  in  liberal  theology 
to  the  present  time. 


Experiment  with  promise 

What  is  the  aim  of  your  life?  A rather  popular  answer  is 
pleasure.  The  premise  is  that  life  consists  of  happiness.  The 
aim  of  life  is  to  experience  m.aximum  pleasure.  It  is  trying  to 
satisfy  any  desire  or  subjective  need  one  may  feel.  It  is  called 
radieal  hedonism.  But  is  it  satisfying?  Eric  Fromm  writes, 
“We  are  a soeiety  of  notoriously  unhappy  people:  lonely, 
anxious,  depressed,  destructive,  dependent  people  who  are 
glad  when  we  have  killed  the  time  we  are  trying  so  hard  to 
save.  ” The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  about  such  pleasure  seekers 
and  said  they  are  dead  even  while  they  live. 

Jesus  onee  said,  “Happy  are  those  whose  greatest  desire  is 
to  do  what  God  requires;  God  will  satisfy  them  fully! ’’  Man 
needs  a purpose  beyond  himself  if  he  is  to  experience  true 
satisfaction.  Jesus  invites  us  to  that  experiment  with  the 
promise  that  we  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  search. — Bill 
Breckbill. 
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The  dilemma  of  the  versions 

by  A.  Martha  Denlinger 


In  the  wake  of  the  fury  over  which  version,  we  appear  to  be 
left  holding  all  of  them.  At  a recent  meeting  I heard  three  dif- 
ferent speakers  identify  and  read  from  three  different  ver- 
sions or  paraphrases  in  one  afternoon.  While  many  of  us  still 
carry  the  King  James  Version,  speakers  seem  to  delight  in 
reading  publicly  from  the  various  translations. 

Many  reasons  come  to  the  fore,  such  as:  The  Living  Bible 
sheds  new  light  on  this  passage  for  me;  I like  the  way  Revised 
Standard  says  this;  this  Scripture  really  spoke  to  me  as  I read 
it  in  The  New  International  Version;  or  people  who  have  not 
grown  up  with  the  Bible  can  understand  it  better  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  day. 

These  and  many  more  may  be  valid  reasons  for  reading  the 
newer  Bibles.  However,  along  with  the  good  I see  some  prob- 
lems. 

Consider  the  matter  of  public  reading  as  part  of  a worship 
service.  I like  to  turn  to  the  Scripture  being  read  and  follow 
along  in  my  Bible.  This  helps  me  to  think  about  what  I hear, 
helps  the  Scriptures  become  more  familiar  to  me,  and  gives 
me  good  experience  in  finding  references  and  establishing 
their  location  in  my  Bible.  I want  to  continue  to  learn  more  of 
the  Bible  and  I see  value  in  using  one  basic  translation  as  an 
aid  toward  this  goal. 

The  matter  of  memorizing  poses  another  problem.  Repeti- 
tion is  an  aid  to  memorizing.  This  problem  surfaces  in  my 
work  with  children.  When  I taught  third  grade  in  summer  Bi- 
ble school,  one  pupil  carried  an  RSV  Bible  while  most  of  the 
others  had  the  King  James.  How  can  a child  understand  that 
the  words  in  his  Bible  are  not  like  those  the  teacher  is  read- 
ing? And  certainly  the  whole  class  should  be  able  to  say  the 
Scriptures  in  unison.  Many  of  our  Sunday  school  materials 
have  the  memory  verses  for  the  children  printed  in  one  of  the 
modern  texts.  This  seems  logical  that  the  wording  be  sim- 
plified for  the  small  children.  However,  when  I select  a por- 
tion for  our  primary  department  to  memorize,  I write  it  on 
the  board  using  King  James  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and 
also  since  this  is  the  text  most  of  the  people  in  our  congrega- 
tion use  as  a basic.  In  a recent  project  we  ran  a contest  and 
specified  that  all  portions  shall  be  memorized  from  the  King 
James  Version. 


A Martha  Denlinger  is  from  Strasburg,  Pa. 


Dr.  Alan  Redpath,  noted  writer  and  speaker,  faces  the  di- 
lemma in  his  public  meetings.  He  told  a large  audience,  “I 
like  in  a service  to  read  the  Bible  together  audibly  before  I 
preach.  But  I’ve  given  it  up  nowadays  because  people  have  so 
many  different  versions,  and  if  we’d  do  that  you’d  think  the 
congregation  were  speaking  in  tongues.  So  I’ve  cut  it  out.” 

In  our  Sunday  school  there  are  times  when  we  read  a por- 
tion of  Scripture  together.  In  worship  the  minister  may  call 
for  the  congregation  to  read  or  recite  a Scripture  together.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  to  do  this. 

The  problem  to  me  is  not  that  all  the  new  translations  are 
bad,  but  rather  that  by  using  so  many  different  ones  we  miss 
the  benefits  which  uniformity  brings.  I am  wondering  if  the 
solution  might  be  to  have  each  congregation  decide  which 
translation  they  will  use,  and  then  use  that  one  in  public 
reading,  carry  it,  and  memorize  from  it.  It  should  definitely 
be  a translation — not  a paraphrase.  We  could  take  into 
consideration  the  text  used  in  .the  Sunday  school  materials  we 
choose  to  adopt  so  that  the  children  would  be  reading,  hear- 
ing, and  memorizing  the  same  words  as  the  adults. 

I do  not  propose  to  recommend  a particular  version  here.  I 
enjoyed  reading  through  The  Living  Bible.  I am  now  reading 
the  New  American  Standard,  and  have  read  parts  of  the  RSV, 
Good  News  Bible,  New  International  Version,  and  others. 
But  the  King  James  is  still  my  favorite.  I feel  that  I can  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  the  others,  and  I think  it  is  easier  to  memo- 
rize. Of  course,  that  is  the  one  I grew  up  with. 

My  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  say  how  I would  view 
the  situation  if  I had  grown  up  hearing  RSV  or  some  other 
one.  It  would  be  interesting  to  conduct  a bit  of  research  on 
this.  While  one  group  continues  with  the  King  James, 
another  could  learn  from  a newer  text.  We  would  need  to 
start  with  young  children  and  give  both  groups  a fairly  equal 
diet  of  Bible  exposure.  Even  then  only  the  next  generation 
would  be  qualified  to  suggest  the  results. 

Since  we  don’t  have  the  benefit  of  such  research,  I do  think 
we  should  decide  as  a congregation  to  stick  with  one  Bible 
text  for  general  use — even  if  we  need  to  place  copies  in  the 
racks  along  with  our  hymnals.  We  can  continue  to  use  the 
others  for  comparison  and  study  or  for  personal  inspiration,  if 
we  so  desire.  I don’t  think  we  can  afford  to  do  less  than  the 
best  when  it  comes  to  assisting  the  next  generation  to  learn 
the  Word  of  God. 
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by  Robert  J.  Baker 


Although  the  weather  forecast  said,  “Blizzard  warning,” 
few  of  us  in  northern  Indiana  paid  much  attention  to  it.  Har- 
dened by  tornado  alerts,  past  predictions  of  damaging  winds 
and  hail,  sleet  and  ice  that  never  materialized,  most  of  us 
heard  the  meteorologists’  warning  as  just  another  cry  of 
“Wolf,  wolf.”  We  went  ahead  with  business  as  usual.  But  the 
observers  of  barometers,  hygrometers,  and  anemometers 
were  right. 

The  blizzard  of  late  January  1978  swept  into  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  with  force.  The  word 
“paralyze”  was  much  used  in  describing  what  happened  to 
this  area  on  January  25  and  26  and  following  and  it  is  most 
appropriate.  The  storm  immobilized  us. 

It  left  Elkhart  County  with  70,000  unemployed,  estimated 
economic  losses  of  over  $10,000,000  per  day,  and  the  task  of 
digging  out  from  under  tons  of  snow.  Our  county  alone  ap- 
plied for  a half-million  dollars  of  Federal  aid  for  snow  re- 
moval. 

So  the  blizzard  was  a disaster?  Right? 

In  some  ways,  “Yes.” 

But  scattered  through  it  were  blessings  that  need  to  be 
identified.  And  could  we  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  blizzard 
was  a message  from  God?  Could  we  be  even  braver  and  sug- 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  involved  with  disaster  before.  He 
endured  and  reflected  on  the  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  of  1965. 


gest  that  through  the  sound  and  the  fury,  the  massiveness 
and  location  of  the  onslaught,  our  God  might  be  saying 
something  to  us  Mennonites  of  the  Midwest? 

Only  a fool  would  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Let 
me  rush.  Pardon  my  naviet^,  my  hearing  things  from  nature, 
my  tendency  to  apply  that  which  is  not  applicable.  Attribute 
it  to  old  age,  the  closing  down  of  cerebral  capillaries,  neurons 
with  insufficient  oxygen  to  function  legitimately.  Smile 
politely,  thinly,  blame  it  on  senility.  Here  follows  my  list  of 
blessings. 

Family  Togetherness.  True,  one  speaks  of  “cabin  fever  ” 
from  close  confinement  during  a storm,  yet  there  was  a feel- 
ing of  closeness  in  the  family,  a sense  of  being  locked 
together  in  a situation  where  the  outcome  was  unpredictable. 

As  married  couples  grow  older  and  the  empty-nest  syn- 
drome develops,  husbands  and  wives  tend  to  groove  more 
deeply  into  their  own  separate  ruts.  With  school  closed  down, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  leaving  during  the  blizzard.  On 
Thursday,  the  first  full  day  of  the  storm’s  frenzy,  Anna  Mae 
and  I stood  at  the  back  door  and  gazed  out  at  the  white 
cocoon  enveloping  us.  It  was  like  being  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  cut  off  from  all  the  world.  I put  my  arm  around 
my  wife  and  said,  “Since  I am  going  to  be  marooned.  I’m 
glad  it’s  going  to  be  with  my  wife.”  We  laughed  and 
embraced. 
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Free  Time.  Though  we  spent  a lot  of  time  clearing  a path 
to  the  garage  and  to  the  highway,  in  anticipation  of  when  the 
plows  would  come,  there  still  was  extra  time.  I turned  to  the 
Bible. 

Believing  in  goals  and  inspired  by  Carrie  Chupp  of  our 
church,  I have  been  reading  through  the  Bible  once  per  year. 
Challenged  by  Carrie’s  husband,  John,  in  1977  I read  it 
through  twice,  and  was  working  on  a repeat  performance  for 
1978.  It  has  been  Bible  reading  sandwiched  in  between  and 
around  teaching,  writing,  speaking,  lawn  mowing.  For 
several  days  during  our  imprisonment  I was  able  to  sit  down 
an  hour  at  a time  and  journey  through  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
1 and  2 Samuel. 

The  storm  screamed  outside,  later  the  drifts  lay  in  rippling 
waves  around  the  house,  piled  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture 
window,  but  there  was  peace  and  warmth  inside.  I could  curl 
up  with  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  and  read  without  worry 
about  lesson  plans  or  cars  that  needed  to  go  to  the  garage. 
There  was  no  school,  the  highway  could  take  you  nowhere. 
There  was  time  to  be  with  the  children  of  Israel,  with  God. 

A sense  of  community.  On  Sunday,  January  29,  the  county 
churches  were  closed,  at  least  95  percent  of  them.  But  spotted 
in  various  areas  were  churches  that  opened  their  doors  for 
“walk-in  service.”  Parking  lots  were  unplowed,  driving  was 
dangerous  and  difficult  on  the  one-lane  roads  that  had  been 
plowed.  Anna  Mae  and  I bundled  up  and  galoshed  our  way  a 
half  mile  or  so  to  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  Dunlap. 

The  sun  by  this  time  had  begun  to  shine  spitefully,  almost 
as  if  ashamed  for  its  absence  of  the  past  few  days.  People 
were  coming  gopher-like  out  of  their  burrows  to  gaze  at  the 
new  world  about  them.  Whether  they  carried  snow  shovels  or 
Bibles,  we  waved  and  greeted  one  another.  The  storm  had 
erased  our  provincialism.  Our  common  experience  united  us. 

Some  40  of  us  gathered  at  the  Methodist  service,  four  Men- 
nonites  (the  Charles  Cocanowers  joining  us)  flavoring  the 
meeting  with  whatever  aroma  Mennonites  exude.  We  were 
warmly  welcomed,  felt  a part  of  that  believers’  fellowship,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  Anabaptist  emphasis  that  exalted  our  past. 
We  may  have  needed  the  downgrading. 

The  humbling  aspect.  Yes,  the  storm  humbled  us.  The 
United  States  by  colossal  effort  had  sent  astronauts  to  walk  on 
the  moon  some  250,000  miles  away.  And  we  were  proud  of 
our  accomplishments. 

Then  God  sent  snowflakes,  tiny  crystals,  one  after  another, 
and  we  found  it  difficult  to  walk  across  the  street.  I struggled 
through  hip-deep  snow  to  check  the  hive  of  bees  at  the  rear  of 
our  acre.  And  came  back  panting. 

Our  cars  and  trucks  sat  helplessly  in  their  garages  or  in 
snowbanks.  A trucker  was  entombed  in  an  Ohio  snowdrift  for 
six  cold  days.  Amtrak’s  Floridian  train  was  stalled,  stopped, 
and  smothered  in  Indiana  drifts  as  high  as  the  locomotive.  In- 
diana University  closed  down  for  the  first  time  in  158  years. 
Indianapolis  declared  a curfew  to  prevent  looting.  The 
Elkhart  Community  Schools,  where  I teach,  closed  for  five 
teaching  days  with  a weekend  in  the  midst  of  them.  We  who 


go  and  do,  stopped  and  spun  our  wheels. 

The  scheduled  were  unscheduled;  going  to  the  store  be- 
came a major  accomplishment.  When  1 threaded  my  way 
three  quarters  of  a mile  to  the  grocery  store,  I met  people 
pulling  sleds  with  their  staples  on  board,  or  simply  carrying 
them  like  I did.  We  stared  in  amazement  at  our  legs  and  feet, 
found  out  that  they  could  be  used  for  walking,  that  they  were 
not  just  extensions  of  brake  pedals  and  accelerators.  Snowmo- 
biles and  helicopters  moved  in  our  area,  but  little  else  that 
was  gasoline-powered. 

I turned  to  Job  37  and  listened  to  Elihu: 

“The  storm  makes  my  heart  beat  wildly. 

Listen,  all  of  you,  to  the  voice  of  God.  . . . 

At  God’s  command  amazing  things  happen, 
wonderful  things  that  we  can’t  understand. 

He  commands  snow  to  fall  on  the  earth, 
and  sends  torrents  of  drenching  rain. 

He  brings  the  work  of  men  to  a stop; 
he  shows  them  that  he  is  at  work.  . . . 

The  breath  of  God  freezes  the  waters, 
and  turns  them  to  solid  ice.  . . . 

He  may  send  it  to  punish  men, 
or  to  show  them  his  favor.  . . . 

Teach  us  what  to  say  to  God; 

our  minds  are  blank;  we  have  nothing  to  say.  . . . 

God’s  power  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  come  near  him; 
he  is  righteous  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  men. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  everyone  is  awed  by  him, 
and  that  he  ignores  those  who  claim  to  be  wise.” 

Scripture  from  the  Good  News  Bible-Old  Testament:  Copyright  ®, 
American  Bible  Society,  1976;  New  Testament:  Copyright®,  American  Bi- 
ble Society,  1966,  1971, 1976. 

Blizzard  parable  questioning.  Jesus  spoke  not  a parable, 
not  a prophecy,  for  Mennonites  alone.  He  was  before  our 
time,  yet  was  He  not  for  our  time?  As  God  spoke  through 
Jesus,  as  Jesus  spoke  through  parables,  could  God  have 
spoken  to  us  through  a blizzard? 

Perhaps  even  to  broach  the  question  is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. 

Was  not  the  blizzard  simply  an  act  of  “nature  ”?  Did  it  not 
center  around  the  barometric  low  of  28.82,  the  natural  effect 
of  such  a cause? 

Was  not  the  blizzard  nondiscriminatory,  like  the  rain?  It 
snowed  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  on  the  non-Mennonites,  as 
well  as  the  Mennonites?  To  take  a broad  blizzard,  three  states 
wide  and  three  states  tall,  to  narrow  it  down  to  a “handful  ” of 
Midwest  Mennonites,  surely  such  application  would  be 
proof-texting  of  the  basest  sort. 

Does  not  the  question  seem  irrelevant,  superficial,  dis- 
criminatory, the  height  of  snobbery,  to  even  think  that  God 
would  smite  a host  to  teach  a few? 

But  let’s  ask  it  anyway,  and  even  theorize  as  to  what  the 
blizzard  said  to  Mennonites  so  comfortably  and  powerfully 
niehed  in  areas  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  but 
especially  to  those  of  us  in  northern  Indiana,  where  the  sons 
of  Menno  cluster  thicker  than  fleas  on  a dog’s  back. 
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Parable  of  the  blizzard.  And  God  through  a blizzard  spoke 
a parable  to  the  Mennonites  of  the  Midwest; 

“Once  you  were  a peculiar  people,  you  descendants  of 
Menno,  dwellers  in  the  East.  You  were  a peculiar  people,  you 
descendants  of  Menno,  dwellers  in  the  East.  You  came,  not 
from  the  land  of  Goshen,  but  to  the  land  of  Goshen.  And 
while  there,  you  prospered.  Among  you  arose  the  Funks,  the 
Coffmans,  the  Yoders,  the  Hartzlers,  the  Millers,  the  Royers. 

“And  you  established  centers  of  assembly,  of  organization, 
of  learning.  You  built  colleges,  seminaries,  institutes,  conva- 
lescent homes,  foci  from  which  one  might  travel,  to  which 
one  might  retire. 

“You  begat  in  both  Wayne  and  Holmes  counties.  Lom- 
bard, Illinois,  and  Archbold,  Ohio,  were  yours. 

“At  Greencroft  Center  you  created  a mighty  nerve  gang- 
lion whose  fibers  stretched  throughout  North  America,  yea  to 
the  ends  of  the  world. 

“In  iron  birds  you  flew  from  the  Michiana  Airport,  from 
Cleveland,  from  O’ Hare. 

“The  sons  of  Menno  in  the  Midwest  said  with  smugness 
unto  the  East  and  the  North,  ‘Your  time  is  past.’  To  the  West 
and  the  South,  they  murmured,  ‘Your  time  is  not  yet  nigh.’ 

“To  all  who  would  listen,  you  said,  ‘Here  is  where  it  is,  the 
action  for  all  the  sons  of  Menno,  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
church.  Now  it  is  our  time  to  gather  into  barns,  to  call  the  de- 
nominational tunes.’ 

“And  so  you  gathered,  so  you  strawed.  You  wrote  and  com- 
municated, photocopied  and  duplicated,  informed  and  no- 
tified, girdling  yourself  with  status,  and  power,  and  might. 

“Then  Jehovah  looked  down  upon  the  sons  of  Menno  who 
had  centered  themselves  in  the  Midwest,  who  had  pinnacled 
themselves  aloft,  who  moved  mightily  about,  and  He  smiled. 

“And  He  dropped  a snowflake.  Then  another,  and  an- 
other, and  another. 

“And  the  iron  birds  no  longer  flew  with  the  Menno 
travelers,  and  the  postal  services  no  longer  carried  their 
missives. 

“And  all  was  quiet. 

“Then  in  the  midst  of  our  paralysis,  we  looked  unto  heaven 


and  cried,  ‘Lord,  why  have  You  afflicted  Your  chosen 
people?’ 

“And  Jehovah  said,  ‘I  did  not  choose  you,  you  chose  your- 
self.’ 

“And  we  grew  strangely  silent  at  what  He  had  said. 

“And  there  in  15-20- foot  snowdrifts  we  sat  down.  We  hung 
our  horns  which  we  had  been  blowing  upon  the  snowbanks 
and  said,  ‘How  can  we  sing  when  we  are  prisoners,  im- 
prisoned by  ourselves.’  We  who  thought  we  were  something 
had  found  that  we  were  as  nothing. 

“And  the  sons  of  Menno  realized  that  power  did  not 
belong  unto  the  people,  or  unto  the  Board,  or  unto  the  area, 
or  unto  the  church — it  belonged  unto  God.  With  soft  snow- 
flakes He  stilled  our  hurried  hearts. 

“The  parable  of  the  blizzard  is  ended. 

“Although  through  it  God  spoke  especially  to  us  in  the 
Midwest,  surely  it  is  intended  for  those  also  in  Harrisonburg, 
Scottdale,  Phoenix,  Sarasota,  Wellman,  Calling  Lake,  Al- 
bany, Waterloo,  and  wherever  the  sons  of  Menno  gather.’’ 

Conclusion.  To  see  the  hand  of  God  in  a blizzard,  to  sug- 
gest that  He  speaks  to  us  through  the  storm,  to  write  down 
words  you  think  He  might  be  saying,  and  assign  them  to  a 
group  of  people,  making  responses  for  those  people,  may  be 
neither  accurate  nor  fair. 

But  it  is  better  than  not  hearing  God  at  all. 

D.  L.  Moody  was  criticized  for  his  methods  of  evangelism. 
He  replied,  “True,  my  method  may  not  be  the  best.  Still,  I 
like  the  way  I am  doing  it  better  than  the  way  you  are  not  do- 
ing it.’’ 

To  sense  God  at  work  in  the  blizzard  of  1978  that  struck  the 
Midwest,  to  parablize  it,  may  violate  a dozen  theological  pre- 
cepts. And  both  God  and  the  reader  may  smile  at  my  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  what  I “heard.’’ 

But  it  is  still  better  than  not  hearing  God  at  all.  ^ 


Poverty 

They  sold  everything: 
the  farm,  the  cows,  the  dog, 
the  old  bed,  the  buffet, 
glasses,  cups  and  saucers. 

They  took  everything 
except  the  great  sorrow 
that  remained  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  folks  crying. 

— Emma  J.  Blanch 
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Mennonite  High  Schools 


What’s 
the 

Difference? 

A Difference  in  the  Purpose 

Preparation  for  church  membership  and  leadership 
Preparation  for  careers  that  genuinely  serve  others 
Preparation  for  special  tasks  in  the  church’s  mission 

A Difference  in  the  Place 

Teachers  who  model  Christlikeness 
Friends  who  understand  and  encourage 
Classes  which  criticize  truth  with  Truth 

Mennonite  Education:  Education  with  a Difference 

Belleville  Mennonite  School  Iowa  Mennonite  School 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 

Central  Christian  High  School  Rockway  Mennonite  School 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  United  Mennonite  Educational  Institute 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  Western  Mennonite  School 

Sponsored  by  the  MENNONITE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 


Ministry  with  members  in  orbit 

by  Hubert  L.  Brown 


How  can  the  church  develop  a meaningful  ministry  with 
the  large  number  of  its  young  adults?  Increasingly,  congrega- 
tions are  posing  the  question,  sometimes  curiously,  some- 
times hopefully,  sometimes  hopelessly — but  always  seriously. 
Behind  the  question  lies  a deeper  concern:  How  can  we  help 
our  youth  make  the  transition  to  adulthood? 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  North  American  population  is 
now  under  the  age  of  35.  Of  the  plus  30  million  young  adults 
in  North  America  today,  over  80  percent  live  in  an  urban  set- 
ting. The  post-World  War  II  “baby  boom”  statistics  show 
that  the  young  adult  population  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  mid-sixties. 

The  1977-78  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Student 
Services  census  of  Mennonite  young  adults  in  universities  or 
in  urban  settings  numbers  2,735.  The  Student  Services  Divi- 
sion welcomes  its  partnership  with  congregations  in  develop- 
ing an  effective  ministry  with  young  adults.  We  have  cause  to 
expect  hopeful  years. 

Young  adulthood,  as  such,  cannot  be  characterized  as  a 
specific  age  bracket.  Neither  is  it  clearly  defined  by  biological 
events  or  social  development.  It  may  begin  anytime  in 
adolescence  and  continue  until  a person  has  undertaken  the 
responsibilities  normal  to  mature  adulthood. 

A number  of  developmental  theorists  are  convinced  that 
young  adulthood  usually  begins  by  age  18.  This  is  the  age  of 
high  school  graduation  and  the  time  when  decisions  are  made 

Hubert  Brown  is  secretary  of  Student  Services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


whether  to  continue  one’s  education  or  to  begin  one’s  career, 
to  marry  or  stay  single  for  the  time  being,  to  live  at  home  or 
away  from  home,  to  do  voluntary  service  or  to  work  in  one’s 
local  community,  to  travel  or  to  remain  at  one  place. 

Young  adulthood,  by  general  definition,  can  be  described 
as  the  period  of  transition  between  adolescence  and 
adulthood  or,  as  developmental  theorists  say,  a transition 
from  dependence  to  independence  to  interdependence. 
Young  adults  are  not  only  reaching  for,  but  are  being  pro- 
pelled into  a new  orbit. 

Search  for  identity.  Young  adults  struggle  with  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  their  identity.  Their  search  for  identity 
also  leads  them  into  a new  search  for  intimacy  and  security. 

The  ability  to  assume  close  personal  relationships  with 
others  is  one  of  our  significant  needs.  Genuine  intimacy  en- 
compasses interpersonal  sharing  on  emotional,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  physical  levels.  To  be  loved  and  to  love — to  be 
accepted  as  persons — is  crucial  to  young  adults.  Often  young 
adults  enter  into  an  intimate  relationship,  such  as  marriage, 
before  their  identities  have  been  well  defined.  This  short-cir- 
cuits their  ability  to  work  through  individual  identities  and 
thwarts  achieving  genuine  intimacy. 

The  young  adult’s  identity  continues  to  be  formed  by  new 
educational,  vocational,  matrimonial,  and  values  choices.  It  is 
marked  too  by  new  searching,  understanding,  and  choices  re- 
lated to  Christian  belief  and  faith — development  matters. 

The  searching  leads  them  to  question  elements  of  their 
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faith  and  religious  devotion.  They  view  their  religious 
experiences  during  the  early  years  as  important.  They  want  to 
be  encouraged  to  look  for  a constructive  faith. 

I find  it  most  useful  to  think  of  young  adults’  religious 
needs  and  their  relation  to  the  church  in  terms  of  the 
developmental  nature  of  these  years.  For  example,  John 
Westerhoff’s  book,  Will  Our  Children  Have  Faith?  sets  forth 
four  stages  of  faith  development  and  provides  a helpful 
framework  for  looking  at  this  period  of  human  growth.  Dur- 
ing the  first  stages,  approximately  the  first  eight  years  of  life, 
Westerhoff  sees  faith  as  a trust  in  parental  figures  or  in  God. 
The  second  stage  of  dependent  faith,  derived  from  the  nur- 
turing community,  lasts  until  about  18  years  of  age. 

The  third  stage  Westerhoff  calls  challenging  faith  or 
searching  faith.  This  is  a time  of  doubt,  intellectual  caution- 
ing, experimenting  with  alternatives,  and  commitment  to 
causes  that  may  change  frequently.  The  fourth  stage  he  calls 
“owned  faith.’’  This  stage  incorporates  the  other  three. 
While  including  elements  of  trust,  dependence,  and  doubts, 
it  moves  past  the  stage  of  experimenting. 

Let’s  explore  the  third  stage,  challenging  faith,  with  which 
most  young  adults  are  grappling.  The  questioning,  searching, 
and  experimenting  of  this  period  of  life  is  essential  to  growth. 
The  third  stage  is  a part  of  faith  development,  but  the  church 
normally  has  a difficult  time  affirming  this  style  of  faith.  Yet 
the  church  should  affirm  the  characteristics  of  questioning, 
searching,  experimenting  faith  as  a developmental  stage.  We 
should  not  ascertain  that  there  is  not  a spiritual  search. 

If  we  would  understand  the  search-for-truth  dimension  in 
persons  who  struggle  with  the  meaning  of  Christian  faith, 
then  we  would  see  the  church  being  more  of  an  attraction  for 
young  adults — who  go  through  a period  of  suspension  of 
belief.  During  this  time  previously  learned  beliefs  are  neither 
rejected  nor  affirmed,  but  are  held  at  arm’s  length.  The  tran- 
sition process  calls  for  sorting  through,  leaving  dormant.  It  is 
time  not  to  do  some  things  that  were  once  done,  whether 
normative  or  expected,  and  to  do  other  things  that  were  not 
done.  Part  of  the  process,  we  must  note,  includes  an  affirma- 
tion of  baptism,  conversion,  and  serious  spiritual  search. 

The  role  of  the  church.  Too  often  the  local  church  tends  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  its  children  and  its  adult  members, 
rationalizing  that  its  young  adults  usually  go  through  a stage 
of  being  apart  from  the  church,  and  that  at  some  point  when 
they  mature,  they  will  come  back.  With  the  transition 
challenges  facing  young  adults,  they  need  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  others.  Although  the  church  nurtures  religious 
commitment  early  in  life,  it  is  essential  to  affirm  and  en- 
courage the  searching  mode  during  these  years.  The  church 
can  affirm  the  searching  by  providing  a place  for  testing  a va- 
riety of  expressions  of  faith.  However,  involvement  with 
church  life  often  decreases  when  these  young  adults  cannot 
find  freedom  for  Christian-faith  exploration. 

Providing  for  this  point  of  search  requires  planning  for  dis- 
cussion opportunities  not  only  in  Sunday  school,  but  at  other 
points.  This  may  mean  establishing  or  strengthening  a 
young-adult  group  or  class. 


Too  often  the  church  fails  to  utilize  the  potential  strengths 
and  gifts  of  its  young-adult  members.  Some  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  church  at  the  fringes  or  are  completely  on  the 
outside.  The  task  of  bringing  young  adults  and  the  church 
together  for  dialogue  in  meaningful  ministry  is  an  urgent 
one,  both  for  young  adults  and  the  church,  for  the  gospel  has 
relevance  in  the  lives  of  all  persons.  The  church  needs  the 
energy,  the  creativity,  and  the  potential  which  young  adults 
offer  if  it  is  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in  all  its  fullness!  Young 
adults  represent  a reservoir  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  gifts  to 
the  Mennonite  Church! 

To  minister  to  young  adults,  the  church  community  must 
find  out  who  they  are,  where  they  live,  where  they  work,  and 
isolate  their  needs,  their  interests,  their  hurts.  The  informa- 
tion can  be  gathered  through  a census  of  congregational 
families.  Personal  contact  with  families  or  the  individuals  will 
provide  data  that  is  much  more  useful  than  is  just  an  address. 
Parents  and  young  adults  have  volumes  to  contribute  to  shap- 
ing a ministry  with  young  adults. 

Perhaps  a commitee  or  task  force  made  up  of  young  adults 
could  gather  this  information.  The  process  might  include  go- 
ing out  on  location  and  interacting  with  young  adults, 
experiencing  their  world.  The  emphasis  here  is  put  on  the 
word  “ministry,”  not  ministry  to  young  adults,  but  ministry 
with  and  from  young  adults. 

Models  of  ministry.  Ministry  with  young  adults  leads  the 
church  into  new  realms  of  relationship.  Jesus  modeled 
various  “ministry  with”  approaches.  One  involved  a meal 
ministry.  He  never  was  removed  from  practical  concerns  and 
struggles  of  people.  If  we  read  the  life  of  Christ  around  the 
theme  of  meal  ministry,  we  soon  realize  how  often  He 
ministered  to  people  by  feeding  them. 

At  a national  young-adult-ministries  eonsultation  last  year, 
a Catholic  priest  suggested  some  approaches  for  ministry 
with  young  adults,  based  on  new  Testament  models  of  out- 
reach. He  called  one  approach  the  fisherman  (or  fish- 
erperson)  ministry.  Fisherman  ministry  is  that  of  welcoming. 
Welcoming  assumes  that  we  have  prepared  an  environment 
in  whieh  to  interact  with  persons.  Christ  reached  out  to 
everyone;  He  called  and  welcomed  people  into  His  inviting 
presence.  How  are  we  welcoming  persons  into  young 
adulthood? 

Another  ministry  that  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  is  that 
of  shepherding.  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  good  shepherd  cares  for  the  sheep,  is 
concerned  about  them,  seeks  to  keep  them  together,  lives 
among  them  in  the  form  of  community,  and  is  concerned 
about  their  needs,  their  hurts,  their  desires,  and  their  well-be- 
ing. Do  our  congregations  have  room  for  a good  shepherd? 

Another  ministry  Jesus  talked  about  was  the  ministry  of 
commissioning,  where  He  commissioned  the  70  to  go  and  to 
meet  others  and  share  with  them  who  He  was — the  Word 
and  the  life.  In  the  same  sense,  the  purpose  of  the  church  is  to 
engage  in  this  ministry  of  commissioning,  to  itself  be  the 
model  of  mission  which  young  adults  will  carry  into 
adulthood.  ^ 
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Update  on  mission,  North  America 


A year  after  the  Chicago  Consultation  on 
Home  Missions,  Mennonite  Church  mis- 
sions leaders  will  gather  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  consider,  “Our  Call  to  Urban  Minis- 
tries.” 

To  be  held  at  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  Apr.  13-15,  the  1978  consultation  is 
designed  to  promote  the  sharing,  fellowship, 
and  common  strategizing  for  church  exten- 
sion in  North  America  experienced  at  the 
1977  meeting. 

Events  include  a daylong  urban  seminar 
arranged  by  the  Philadelphia  Mennonite 
Council,  worship,  Bible  study,  reports,  and 
presentations  on  “Building  the  Urban 
Church,”  as  well  as  participation  in  the 
Mennonite  Mission  Rally  at  Blooming  Glen. 

Most  of  the  20  participating  conferences 
shared  advance  reports  outlining  their 
activity  and  mission  developments  during 
the  year. 

The  advance  reports  show  that  New  York 
State  Fellowship  approved  a church-planter 
position;  house  fellowships  have  been 
formed  in  Miami  and  Fort  Myers,  Fla.; 
Mennonite  pastors  from  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  area  are  planning  a Paul- 
Timothy  leadership-training  effort;  a com- 
munity canvass  program  and  street  meetings 
in  Newport  News,  Va.,  have  gained  the 
respect  and  goodwill  of  the  area  residents; 
Northwest  Conference  has  a person  working 
with  Chilean  refugees  in  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
and  a new  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  is  in 
the  works,  a planned  merger  of  the  Con- 
estoga Maple  Grove  District  and  Eastern 
Section  of  Ohio  and  Eastern  Gonference. 

Other  developments  reported  by  confer- 
ences include: 

Jubilee  House,  a home  for  moderately 
retarded  persons,  has  been  opened  in  the 
Allegheny  Conference,  reported  John  E. 
Beachy,  missions  and  service  chairman.  The 
only  Christian  group  home  of  its  kind  in 
Maryland,  the  project  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Hyattsville  congregation.  The 
conference  has  urban-based  programs  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ocean 
City,  Md.;  and  is  exploring  a long-term 
housing  project  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  The 
project  would  continue  the  work  done  by 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  following  the 
July  1977  flood. 

Mennonites  in  Chicago,  111.,  have  formed 
an  organization  to  provide  housing  for  Men- 


nonites living  in  that  city.  The  group 
sponsored  the  purchase  of  an  apartment  for 
the  Evanston  Mennonite  Fellowship,  and 
efforts  are  underway  to  sponsor  a multi- 
residence complex  for  older  people  in 
Markham,  111.,  reported  Edwin  J.  Stalter, 
conference  minister. 

A new  Spanish  congregation  in  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  is  emerging  in  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  with  the  leadership  of  Mac 
and  Mary  Bustos,  reported  Wayne  D. 
Kempf,  I-N  Mission  Board  president.  The 
Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship  has  installed 
Keith  Schrag  as  minister,  and  his  office 
serves  as  a witness  center  near  the  Iowa 
State  University  campus. 

The  development  in  Lancaster  Con- 
ference consequent  to  the  Chicago  Home 
Missions  Consultation  was  a discussion  of 
the  issue  of  racism.  Staff,  executive  officers, 
and  board  members  dealt  with  the  matter, 
said  Chester  Wenger,  secretary  for  home 
missions.  The  conference  executive  commit- 
tee, in  one  of  its  meetings,  expressed  strong 
support  “for  the  growth  and  development  of 
black  and  Hispanic  congregations  that 
clearly  reflect  the  cultural  qualities  of  those 
traditions.  At  the  same  time  the  role  of  our 
present  multiracial  congregations  was  af- 
firmed.” 

North  Central  Conference  is  planning  to 
do  some  literature  work  at  strategic  tourist 
spots,  and  anticipates  expanding  its  involve- 
ment in  Choice  Books  placement.  Mission 
and  service  chairman,  Jonas  M.  Beachy, 
said,  “The  last  few  years  we  have  struggled 
with  closing  and  disposing  of  several  build- 
ings where  work  came  to  naught — Graceton 
and  Menahga — and  have  invested  the 
money  in  a mobile  home  to  be  used  by 
volunteers  who  help  in  summer  Bible 
school.” 

“The  vastness  of  the  North  is  always  a 
challenge,”  said  James  Mullet,  chairman  of 
the  Northwest  Conference  Commission  on 
Missions  and  Service.  The  conference  is  ex- 
ploring church-planting  opportunities  in 
Cold  Lake,  Alta.,  a boomtown  center  where 
oil  discoveries  are  expected  to  bring  the 
population  from  1,500  to  20,000  in  a few 
years.  Other  developing  oil  fields  at  Fort 
McMurray  and  Peace  River  are  possible 
church-planting  areas. 

Formation  in  1977  of  a Joint  Mission 
Committee  in  the  Eastern  Section  of  Ohio 


Conference  was  the  first  formal  step  toward  a 
new  conference.  “In  these  months  we  are 
learning  how  to  bring  together  our  various 
mission  outreaches  and  work  together  as  one 
entity,”  said  Ross  Goldfus,  conference  min- 
ister for  the  Eastern  Section.  The  group 
cooperated  in  establishing  a new  congrega- 
tion two  years  ago  at  Alpha,  N.J.,  and 
continues  to  center  prime  interest  on  New 
York  City,  Goldfus  said. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  congrega- 
tions have  reached  the  phase-out  point  for 
churchwide  home  missions  financial  sup- 
port. The  Region  II  mission  field  worker, 
supported  in  part  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  “has  helped  us  clarify  our  out- 
reach potential,”  said  Conference  Minister 
Wallace  Jantz.  “A  year  ago  the  need  for  pas- 
tors was  severe,”  he  said.  “Now  we  are 
grateful  that  congregational  pastoral  leader- 
ship needs  are  being  met.”  He  noted  that 
most  RM  congregations  are  located  in 
biracial  areas. 

Since  the  1977  consultation.  Southeast 
Convention  has  employed  David  Kniss  as 
half-time  secretary  of  outreach.  His  job 
description  includes  offender  ministries, 
church  planting,  relating  to  scattered  Men- 
nonites, church  growth,  and  seeking  to  en- 
courage and  supply  resources  to  outlying 
congregations  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  Southwest  Men- 
nonite Conference  budget  is  raised  by  three 
of  its  larger  urban  congregations,  said 
Stanley  Weaver.  Goals  for  the  conference 
include  expansion  of  witness — especially  to 
the  large  population  of  Hispanic  Americans 
in  southern  California,  leadership  training, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  congregations 
becoming  self-supporting  and  maturing 
groups. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  has  “endeavored  to  take  more 
seriously  our  commitment  to  minister  to  the 
whole  person  as  opportunities  are  afforded 
in  needy  urban  areas,”  said  secretary  Ad- 
dona  Nissley.  Conference  and  Mission 
Board  personnel  and  black  leaders  in  the 
conference  met  for  a heart-to-heart  ex- 
change on  racial  issues.  “A  candid  and  deep 
sharing  of  feelings  over  happenings  of  the 
past  resulted  in  a better  understanding  of 
each  other  and  enhanced  the  feeling  of 
genuine  brotherhood  among  us,”  he  said. 
“Furthermore,  the  way  was  opened  to 
continue  working  on  this  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture.” The  conference  has  18  congregations 
located  in  urban  settings,  including  three  in 
inner-city  locations  in  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence is  considering  staffing  a victim-of- 
fender reconciliation  position  with  the  Strat- 
ford Probation  Department,  reported 
Newton  Gingrich,  missions  chairman.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  conference  considered 
ways  to  respond  to  the  special  needs  of 
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Peer  counseling  feature  of  VS  orientation 


Sixteen  Voluntary  Service  workers  began 
assignments  following  the  Mar.  12-19 
orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Orientation  provides  incoming  VSers  an 
opportunity  for  getting  to  know  other  new 
VSers,  the  VS  program,  the  larger  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  themselves.  A new 
experience  for  March  orientees  was  a peer 
counseling  session  led  by  Paul  M.  Miller, 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  professor.  The 
session  content  introduced  VSers  to  the 
traits  which  make  an  effective  counselor  and 
listener. 

Following  a Sunday  morning  commis- 
sioning and  worship  service  planned  by  the 
orientation  group,  the  VSers  scattered  to 
begin  assignments  in  12  locations. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Jeff  Opel,  Ac- 


children  who  live  in  single-parent  homes. 
Relationships  are  being  established  with  a 
house  church  developing  in  Sussex,  New 
Brunswick. 

Eldon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio,  will  be  1978 
consultation  leader.  H.  Ernest  Bennett  and 
Ivan  Kauffmann  will  present  developments 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board.  James  C. 
Longacre  will  be  worship  and  Bible  study 
leader;  and  Hubert  Brown,  John  Eby,  and 
Galen  Johns  will  present  addresses.  The  im- 
plications and  planning  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Home  Missions  Division 
will  be  in  charge  of  Home  Missions  staff. 

Eastern  independence  and 
urban  concerns  preoccupy 
Ohio  and  Eastern 

The  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  met  at  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  9-11  with  the 
theme  from  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
“Our  Life  Together  in  Christ.”  Paul  Ging- 
rich, campus  minister  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  was  guest  speaker.  In  his  four 


cident,  Md.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  Aden 
Yoder,  Berlin,  Ohio,  to  Richmond,  Va.; 
Lynn  Yantzi,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  to  Canton, 
Ohio;  Anita  Moreau,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jay  Martin,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Geneva  Shoe- 
maker, Freeport,  111.,  to  Champaign,  111. 

Second  row:  Jay  Hoefle,  Rock  City,  111.,  to 
Spencer,  Okla.;  Dean  Mease,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Elaine  Ging- 
erich,  Hartville,  Ohio,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Christy  Jantze,  Milford,  Neb.,  to 
Richmond,  Va. ; Mary  Vincent,  Albany, 
Ore.,  to  Johnstown,  Pa. 

First  row:  John  Beck,  Waldron,  Mich.,  to 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Alfred  and  Bertha  Pen- 
ner,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  to  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Krissie 
and  Ernie  Boss,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


addresses  he  spoke  about  the  significance  of 
the  church  as  God’s  people. 

One  concept  that  the  program  committee 
attempted  to  incorporate  into  the  activities 
was  an  integration  of  business  and  inspira- 
tional messages.  Commission  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  general  area  of  Gingrich’s 
message  were  scheduled  together.  The  total 
congregation  was  divided  into  small  groups 
to  process  this  material  and  then  return  for 
plenary  discussion.  Many  agreed  that  the 
idea  was  good,  but  it  broke  down  when  the 
heavy  agenda  prevented  effective  use  of  the 
groups. 

Two  major  pieces  of  business  were 
worked  at.  One  was  the  opening  of  the  way 
for  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  conference  to 
become  an  independent  conference,  upon 
ratification  by  the  congregations  involved. 
For  one  who  became  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  conference  less  than  three  years  ago,  the 
progress  of  this  idea  is  amazing.  At  that  time 
there  were  whispers  that  such  a thing  might 
happen  in  the  distant  future.  As  the  Eastern 
Section  organization  crystalized  through 
working  of  the  formation  of  a single  mission 
organization  and  the  preparation  of  a 
budget  separate  from  the  Ohio  section,  the 


prospect  of  such  a step  appeared  more  possi- 
ble. It  is  hoped  that  this  reorganization  can 
take  place  in  November  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Section.  The  proposed 
name  of  the  new  organization  is  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference.  (See  the  following 
article. ) 

The  second  item  that  generated 
considerable  discussion  was  the  shape  of  our 
response  to  the  call  for  the  priority  of  urban 
concerns  that  was  expressed  at  Estes  Park 
77.  The  Peace  and  Service  Commission  has 
appointed  a Task  Force  to  implement  Urban 
Concerns  actions.  Persons  appointed  to  date 
are  Eugene  Seals,  Ed  Taylor,  Melvin  Leidig, 
Vern  Miller,  and  Leonard  Garber.  They  will 
be  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Evange- 
lism Commission  of  our  conference  and  the 
other  conferences  of  Region  IV  to  carry  out 
their  assignment.  An  item  of  $1.00  per 
member  was  added  to  the  budget  for  the 
coming  year  to  finance  their  activities.  The 
current  balance  in  the  Compassion  Fund 
will  also  be  used  for  this  work. 

The  Ministerial  Committee  announced 
the  installations,  licensing,  and  ordination  of 
15  pastors  during  the  past  year  for  the  total 
conference.  Some  of  these  were  reassign- 
ments within  the  conference.  Five  of  the 
newly  assigned  pastors  were  present  for  re- 
ception into  conference. 

A major  concern  expressed  was  the 
shortage  of  adequately  prepared  persons  to 
fill  the  requests  for  pastoral  leadership. 
There  needs  to  be  more  emphasis  in  finding, 
encouraging,  and  preparing  leaders  at  the 
congregational  level,  we  were  told.  There 
has  been  too  much  dependence  upon  look- 
ing to  conference  structure  and  church  insti- 
tutions to  supply  the  needs,  sometimes  on 
short  notice. 

The  Evangelism  Commission  is  helping 
the  congregations  gear  up  for  mission  and 
growth.  Two  important  meetings  to  assist  in 
this  will  take  place  during  the  coming  year. 
One  is  a Missions  Festival  in  Bluffton  in 
June.  This  is  interchurch  in  scope.  The  other 
is  a Church  Growth  Seminar  in  October. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Logan,  Ohio,  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Evangelism 
Commission,  recently  moved  into  a self-sup- 
porting basis.  Lester  Roth  is  the  pastor. 

The  Finance  Commission  presented  a 
budget,  which  was  passed,  calling  for  expen- 
ditures of  a little  more  than  $330,000  for 
Ohio  section  activities. 

Election  results  added  Ernest  D.  Martin, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  president-elect.  He  replaces 
Richard  Ross  who  takes  over  as  president. 
Lester  Roth  continues  as  fourth  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  David  Eshleman 
returns  as  chairman  of  the  Evangelism  Com- 
mission and  Elban  Newcomer  returns  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Commission. 

Elected  or  reelected  to  the  Conference 
Council  were  Keith  Leinbach,  Archbold; 
Maxine  Bartholomew,  North  Lima;  Leon 
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Mast,  Springfield;  George  Falb,  Dalton. 

Ross  Goldfus  was  reappointed  as  con- 
ference minister  for  the  Eastern  Section  on  a 
one-third-time  basis.  Wilmer  Hartman  was 
reappointed  as  conference  minister  for  the 
Ohio  Section  for  three  years. — David  Groh. 

Formation  of  conference 
proposed;  Ohio 
and  Eastern 

Delegates  to  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Con- 
ference annual  meeting  at  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  9-11  approved 
three  resolutions  which  point  toward  the 
formation  of  a new  conference.  The  resolu- 
tions, subject  of  intense  discussions  during 
the  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  meeting,  direct 
representatives  of  the  Eastern  Section  of  the 
conference  to  take  the  proposal  back  to  their 
congregations  for  counsel  and  testing. 

Upon  approval  by  the  congregations,  3, 
900  members  in  38  churches  of  the  present 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  will  form  the 
new  organization.  It  is  hoped  that  this  reor- 
ganization can  take  place  in  November  1978 
at  the  Eastern  Section  annual  meeting. 

Proposed  name  of  the  new  organization  is 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  Congrega- 
tions from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  would 
be  part  of  the  constituency. 

Why  the  need  to  separate  from  an  es- 
tablished conference  of  which  some  eastern 
congregations  have  been  a part  for  more 
than  50  years?  According  to  Herman  Click 
and  Bob  Shreiner,  Eastern  Section  repre- 
sentatives, and  Gordon  Zook,  previous 
secretary  of  the  Eastern  Section,  several  are 
involved. 

First  the  move  is  as  much  a uniting  of  dif- 
ferent Eastern  Section  organizations  as  it  is  a 
separation  from  the  Ohio  group.  Two  home 
missions  groups,  for  example,  the  Atlantic 
States  District  Committee  and  the  Cone- 
stoga-Maple  Grove  Mission  Board,  presently 
are  responsible  for  programs  which  parallel 
each  other  somewhat.  The  new  conference 
would  consolidate  these  groups  and  coor- 
dinate their  activities  under  the  proposed 
Atlantic  Coast  Mission  Board. 

Second,  the  congregations  involved  in  the 
move  can  relate  to  each  other  much  better 
geographically  than  as  part  of  the  sprawling 
Ohio  and  Eastern  organization. 

Another  reason  for  the  action  is  the  1971 
reorganization  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
into  regions.  Says  Zook,  “We  used  to  need 
Ohio  much  more  for  identity  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Now  Region  V provides 
much  of  this.” 

Finally,  Zook  feels  a better  attitude 
toward  working  together  led  to  serious 
thinking  about  a new  conference.  “I  sense 
the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  building 
relationships.  Our  feelings  for  each  other 


(within  the  Eastern  Section)  have  changed.” 

Concerns  raised  by  some  Eastern  Section 
members  about  the  move  center  in  financial 
and  leadership  considerations.  Will  the  new 
conference  with  approximately  one  fourth 
the  members  of  the  present  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  be  able  to  pay  its  way 
and  will  there  be  enough  leaders  for  the  new 
structure?  Based  on  their  actions  at  the 
conference  sessions,  most  Eastern  Section 
delegates  appear  to  feel  these  concerns  can 
be  handled. — Ron  Meyer 

New  Dutch  Minister  of 
Defense  a pacifist 

Not  everyone  in  Holland  agrees  that  Dr. 
Roelof  Kruisinga,  a Frisian  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  surgeon,  is  the  most  logical  choice  for 
Minister  of  Defense.  In  fact  Kruisinga  him- 
self was  very  surprised  that  he  was  able  to 
capture  the  position  and  is  aware  that  his  ap- 
pointment will  generate  some  unique  prob- 
lems. 

It  so  happens  that  Kruisinga  is  a Christian 
pacifist  and  would  like  to  dismantle  the 
military  system.  “Although  I am  at  present 
Dutch  Reformed,”  said  Kruisinga  in  an  in- 
terview on  December  16,  1977,  “my  Men- 
nonite background  inspires  my  viewpoints 
on  the  use  of  force,  and  determines  my 
political  goals.  I am  for  the  abolition  of 
military  service,  and  I have  always  favored  a 
broad  and  generous  allowance  for  anybody’s 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service 
by  the  draft  boards.” 

A newcomer  in  politics,  Kruisinga  ran  as  a 
Christian  Democrat  in  the  May  25  elections 
last  year  and  won.  Recognized  as  a real 
“Homo  Ministrialis,”  Kruisinga  was  con- 
sidered a prime  candidate  for  six  other  port- 
folios: minister  oi  foreign  affairs;  minister  of 
economics;  minister  of  health  and  welfare; 
of  agriculture;  of  long-range  societal 
development;  and  of  education.  He 
eventually  landed  on  defense. 

The  predicted  unique  problems  showed 
up  within  the  first  week.  Kruisinga  rejected 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ploeg,  an  important 
military  leader  with  five  years  of  parlia- 
mentry  experience,  as  his  chief  adviser. 
Instead,  Kruisinga  stated  his  preference  for 
a woman  without  previous  military  expe- 
rience, Mrs.  Toos  Faber-de  Heer,  to  help 
him  turn  what  will  be  left  of  the  army  into  a 
source  of  manpower  useful  to  society. 
Within  the  new  army  he’d  like  to  have  Mrs. 
Faber  abolish  rank,  to  humanize  the  work- 
ing environment,  to  soften  military  dis- 
cipline, and  replace  it  with  mutual  respect 
and  responsibility. 

Ploeg,  the  rejected  military  expert,  thinks 
this  is  nonsense,  and  believes  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  army  as  it  is  should  be  proven 
to  the  public  through  an  increase  in  public 
relations  efforts. 

At  this  point  the  situation  is  at  a 


stalemate.  In  an  article  in  Amsterdam’s 
Handelsblad  entitled  “Off  to  a Bad  Start  ” 
we  read:  “It  is  true  that  Kruisinga  as  the 
duly  elected  and  appointed  Minister  of 
Defense,  and  within  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  his  job  description,  will  have  the  final 
word,  but  with  his  one-sided  viewpoint  it  is 
hard  to  work  out  a compromise.  ” The  Dutch 
parliament  has  flatly  refused  to  appoint 
Toos  Faber  as  Undersecretary  of  Defense, 
and  Kruisinga  maintains  that  for  what  he 
has  in  mind  he  doesn’t  need  the  advice  of 
the  joint  chiefs  of  staff. 


Keith  Schrag  (left),  pastor  of  the  Ames  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  makes  a point  about  youth 
ministry  while  Lonnie  Yoder,  associate  pastor  of 
the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church;  Eleanor 
Loewen,  director  of  student  services  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church;  and 
John  Hershberger,  associate  pastor  at  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City,  listen. 

Young  adults  talk  church 

How  are  Mennonite  young  adults  relating  to 
the  congregation  and  how  might  relation- 
ships with  young  adults  be  improved? 

Iowa  youth  ministers,  young  adults,  and 
the  parents  of  young  adults  addressed  these 
questions  during  an  all-day  workshop  at 
Ames,  Mar.  18,  but  answers  came  slowly. 

Planned  by  Keith  Schrag,  pastor  of  the 
Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  student 
services  directors,  the  workshop  focused  on 
the  developmental  tasks  of  young  adults  and 
their  parents  and  on  young-adult-ministry 
models. 

Participants  agreed  with  Schrag  that  con- 
gregations need  “to  affirm  people  who  are 
going  through  a struggling  phase.  ” But  Joan 
Miller  of  the  Wellman  Mennonite  Church 
pointed  to  a delicate  practical  problem:  “To 
what  degree  should  the  church  pursue 
‘dropouts’  while  they  are  searching?” 

Charles  and  Sara  Frederick,  parents  of 
young  adults  from  the  Iowa  City  Mennonite 
Church,  said  that  the  church  should  never 
reject  its  young-adult  members.  Charles 
advised  members  to  “treat  young  adults 
with  respect  when  they  come  to  church, 
even  if  they  don’t  come  very  often.”  Sara 
suggested  that  parents  might  form  mutual 
support  groups  in  which  they  could  discuss 
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young-adult  needs. 

Young-adult  participants  lamented  the 
lack  of  adequate  role  models  in  the  church, 
asked  for  more  intergenerational  contact, 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  ongoing  com- 
munication, including  the  the  mailing  of 
church  bulletins  and  news  letters  to  those 
who  have  left  the  community. 

Young  adults  who  remain  in  their  home 
communities  frequently  find  themselves  on 
the  fringes  of  congregational  life.  Lonnie 
Yoder,  associate  pastor  at  East  Union, 
described  how  his  congregation  initiated 
contact  with  young  adults  that  resulted  in 
ongoing  dialogue  in  the  “Kitchen  Class” — a 
group  that  meets  informally  in  the  church 
kitchen  during  the  Sunday  school  hour. 

The  Wellman  Mennonite  Church  has 
structured  a youth-ministries  council  as  a 
means  of  integrating  young  persons — from 
Wayfarers  and  Torchbearers  through  young 
adulthood — more  effectively  into  congrega- 
tional life.  Joan  Miller,  Kaye  Schweitzer, 
and  Jerry  N.  Yoder,  who  drafted  the  Well- 
man plan,  presented  it  to  the  workshop  as 
another  model. 

The  23  participants  agreed  that  the 
church  must  continue  to  listen  to  young 
adults  and  challenge  them  to  full  involve- 
ment with  the  congregation. — Stuart  W. 
Showalter 


Brazil  churches  join 
in  service  outreach 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pro- 
gram in  Northeast  Brazil  is  taking  on  new 
dimensions  as  the  Associacao  Menonita  de 
Assistencia  Social  (AMAS),  the  social  service 
agency  of  the  Southern  Brazil  Mennonite 
churches,  becomes  more  involved. 

An  agreement  of  cooperation  was  drawn 
up  between  the  two  organizations  at  the 
Feb.  18  AMAS  board  meeting  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  with  Gerald  Shank,  secretary  for 
Latin  America,  and  Randall  Schertz, 
Northeast  program  director,  representing 
MCC. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the  program 
in  the  Northeast  becomes  officially  a part  of 
the  outreach  of  AMAS.  Both  MCC  and 
AMAS  will  supply  volunteers  to  the 
program,  with  AMAS  helping  to  cover 
maintenance  costs  for  the  workers. 

AMAS  will  take  over  the  financial  ac- 
counting for  the  program,  with  MCC  shar- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  accountant’s  salary.  An 
AMAS  worker  will  also  be  assigned  to  the 
MCC  program  office  in  Recife  to  participate 
in  the  many  tasks  of  administering  the 
program. 

“It  is  a significant  development,  ” says 
Shanlr.  “It  is  a development  that  still  has 
room  to  grow,  and  we  are  very  happy  with 
the  direction  it  is  taking.” 

Associacao  Menonita  de  Assistencia  Social 


Marlene  Unruh,  left,  Mennonite  volunteer  from 
southern  Brazil  served  with  the  MCC  program 
in  Northeast  Brazil. 


is  located  in  Curitiba,  Brazil — almost  2,700 
miles  south  of  MCC’s  program  in  the 
Northeast.  Despite  the  distance  MCC’s  rela- 
tionship with  AMAS  has  been  growing  for 
several  years. 

In  1975  Shank,  Schertz,  and  Edgar  Stoesz, 
associate  executive  for  overseas  programs, 
visited  Southern  Brazil  to  introduce  MCC’s 
work  in  the  Northeast  and  invite  southern 
Mennonites  to  consider  participation. 

The  MCC  workers  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  southern  Mennonites  through 
several  retreats  held  in  the  Curitiba  area 
with  Brazilian  Mennonite  resource  persons. 
Last  July  a group  of  eight  MCC  workers 
visited  14  southern  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, fellowshiping,  worshiping,  sharing  the 
needs  of  the  Northeast,  explaining  MCC’s 
program  there  and  encouraging  participa- 
tion. 

Brazilian  Mennonites  responded  with  an 
invitation  for  Schertz  and  John  and  Chrissie 
Graber,  MCC  workers  who  were  raised  in 
Brazil,  to  attend  the  July  1977  strategy 
conference  of  the  Associacao  Evangelica 
Menonita,  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  mission 
organization  under  which  most  North 
American  Mennonite  mission  agencies 
work. 

In  August,  Peter  Pauls,  executive  secre- 
tary of  AMAS,  and  John  Wiens,  president  of 
the  German-speaking  association  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  churches,  visited  the  MCC 
program  in  the  Northeast  and  conferred 
with  Shank  and  Schertz. 

In  addition  to  these  official  visits,  six  Bra- 
zilian Mennonite  workers  have  participated 
in  the  program  in  the  Northeast  in  the  past 
several  years.  Three  others  came  last  year  on 
a short-term  basis  to  do  teacher-training 
workshops  with  Brazilian  teachers.  These 
workshops  were  so  successful  that  a repeat  is 
planned  for  1978. 

At  the  September  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting,  the  committee  passed  a mo- 
tion encouraging  Shank  to  develop  closer 
working  relations  with  AMAS. 

During  the  next  year  AMAS  plans  to  send 
four  more  volunteers  to  participate  in  the 
program,  with  the  first  one  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive in  the  Northeast  soon. 


Contact  persons 
form  offender 
ministries  network 

A network  is  being  formed  to  link  the  many 
localized  Mennonite  groups  interested  in 
ministering  to  offenders.  The  network  will 
be  a vehicle  for  interaction  between  local 
groups  and  to  disseminate  information  and 
ideas  to  help  groups  serve  more  effectively. 

Thirteen  newly  appointed  contact  persons 
for  the  network  met  with  members  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  Offender  Min- 
istries Council,  Mar.  lO-II,  at  Warden  Park 
Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto,  Ont.  They 
were  appointed  by  peace  and  social  concern 
committees  of  various  Mennonite 
conferences  and  MCC  regional  and  provin- 
cial offices. 

In  a meditation  based  on  Luke  4:18,  19, 
Marlin  Jeschke  of  Goshen  College  referred 
to  the  poor,  the  captives,  and  the  oppressed, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  Spirit  guide  the  work. 

Goals  of  the  MCC  Offender  Ministries 
program,  started  in  April  1976,  include 
working  at  consciousness  raising  in  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  and 
providing  resources  to  local  groups.  Edgar 
Epp  serves  as  consultant  to  the  program  for 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Contact  persons  participating  in  the 
workshop  gave  short  presentations  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  prison  ministries,  citing 
current  programs  and  involvement  in  their 
regional  areas:  prison  fellowship,  visitation, 
support  and  worship  services;  person  to 
person  programs,  employment  programs; 
reconciliation  programs  including  victim/ 
offender  reconciliation  and  neighborhood 
dispute  settlement;  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams; criminal  justice  history  research; 
halfway  houses;  and  education  programs 
including  Christian  education. 

Epp  shared  a resume  of  his  two  years  with 
MCC  Offender  Ministries  and  indicated 
that  his  major  task  has  been  one  of  educa- 
tion and  consciousness  raising.  While  there 
is  far  more  involvement  in  offender  minis- 
tries than  he  was  initially  aware  of,  Epp 
noted  that  the  constituency  is  not  all  at  the 
same  place.  Information  regarding  the 
criminal  justice  process  is  lacking,  but  the 
issue  is  striking  closer  home  as  family  and 
friends  become  involved. 

Offices  of  MCC  (Canada)  in  Ottawa  and 
MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.)  in  Washington 
have  persons  monitoring  criminal  justice 
issues.  Bob  Koop  in  Ottawa  and  Rosalyn 
Myers  in  Washington  are  available  for  legis- 
lative monitoring  and  liaison  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  current  issues.  Another  re- 
source available  is  the  newsletter  Release, 
published  jointly  by  MCC  and  MCC 
(Canada)  and  edited  by  Edgar  and  Leola 
Epp,  Box  138,  R.R.  4,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  S7K 
3J7. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  College  hosted  prin- 
cipals of  Mennonite  secondary  schools  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  Feb.  13-15.  The  group 
was  introduced  to  EMC’s  academic 
program.  Principals  in  turn  told  college 
administrators  what  kind  of  training  they  ex- 
pect their  teaching  faculty  to  receive.  The 
principals  also  conducted  business  as  a Men- 
nonite Secondary  Education  Council 
(MSEC).  Standing  1.  to  r. : Wayne  North, 
Central  Christian  High  School;  Glen  A. 


On  Jan.  13  brother  and  sister  Bartels, 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Leer 
in  East  Friesland  in  West  Germany,  were 
convicted  of  being  West  German  spies  by  an 
East  German  military  tribunal.  They  were 
sentenced  to  12  years  and  seven  years  im- 
prisonment respectively.  This  news  has 
greatly  distressed  the  Leer  congregation  and 
their  pastor,  Heinold  Fast. 

Karl  Bartels  was  the  representative  of  the 
East  Frisian  churches  to  the  Groninger 
Mennonite  District  Conference  (G.D.S. ) 
and  a loyal  participant  at  all  meetings  for 
lay-preachers.  He  and  his  wife,  Anna,  were 
nearly  always  present  at  the  annual  con- 
ferences. 

According  to  an  East  German  statement, 
Karl  Bartels,  age  67,  and  his  wife,  age  64  and 
partly  disabled,  have  done  extensive  spying 
on  military  installations  under  the  pretense 
of  visiting  relatives.  Their  activities  have 
been  financed  by  the  West  German  Secret 
Service,  which,  according  to  the  statement: 
“Does  not  hesitate  to  exploit  even  the  old 
and  the  invalids  in  their  evil  schemes.  ” 

Those  who  know  the  Bartelses  intimately 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  match  the  charges 
of  spying  with  the  character  and  the  per- 
sonal views  of  this  couple.  At  present  it  does 
not  look  like  the  West  German  or  the  Dutch 


Roth,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  staff 
associate;  Samuel  O.  Weaver,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School  and  MSEC  chairman; 
Carl  Swartz,  Western  Mennonite  School;  J. 
Lester  Brubaker,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School;  Jack  D.  Magill,  Belleville 
Mennonite  School.  Seated:  William  D. 
Hooley,  Bethany  Christian  High  School; 
Calvin  C.  Graber,  Iowa  Mennonite  School; 
William  Kruger,  Rockway  Mennonite 
School;  and  Paul  J.  Miller,  Christopher  Dock. 


government  will  have  any  influence  on  the 
case.  S.S.F.  Hazewinkel,  chairman  of  the 
G.D.S.,  writes,  “Let  us  pray  that  the  strong 
faith  which  always  radiated  from  Karl  and 
Anna  sustains  them  now  and  leaves  them 
with  less  frustration  and  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness than  what  hit  us  when  we  received  this 
sad  report.” 

WW  II  A-bombs  focus 
on  peace  exhibit 

The  Hiroshima/Nagasaki  Memorial  Collec- 
tion of  the  Wilmington  (Ohio)  College 
Peace  Resource  Center  is  the  only  collection 
outside  of  Japan  which  is  systematically  pre- 
serving materials  related  to  the  atomic 
bombings  of  these  two  cities. 

The  materials  offer  a rich  resource  for  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches.  Documents,  mag- 
azines, and  newspaper  articles  record  anti- 
bomb movements  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  and 
humanitarian  efforts  to  aid  the  hibakusha 
(survivors  of  the  bombs).  Films,  slides, 
photographs,  and  memorabilia  have  been 
deposited  by  individuals  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  keep  alive, 
interpret,  and  transmit  to  future  generations 


an  understanding  of  what  happened  when 
the  nuclear  age  began  its  destructive  ho- 
locaust; to  provide  information  as  new 
knowledge  and  insights  become  available; 
to  serve  as  a “window  on  the  world”  for 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  make  visible 
their  unparalleled  spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
concern;  to  challenge  all  humanity  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  nuclear  age;  and  to 
develop  global  thinking  and  global  coopera- 
tion through  education  and  training  for 
peace. 

The  importance  of  such  a collection  is  em- 
phasized by  the  upcoming  U.N.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  in  New  York  City, 
May  23-June  26. 

A collection  of  Japanese  publications  in- 
cludes significant  works  dealing  with  the 
Japanese  response  to  all  aspects  of  the 
atomic  bombings  and  their  aftereffects. 
Translation  of  these  materials  was  un- 
dertaken in  1976-77  by  a team  of  bilingual 
young  people  and  as  a result  of  their  efforts 
an  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Japanese  A- 
Bomb  Literature  is  now  available  in 
English.  This  opens  up  to  the  Western  world 
for  the  first  time  information  about  the 
wide-ranging  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to 
formulate  and  communicate  their 
experience  and  to  lead  in  the  search  for 
peace. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  work  the 
Japanese  have  done  in  peace  education. 
From  among  many  juvenile  books  and 
peace  readers.  In  the  Sky  of  Nagasaki  has 
been  translated  and  published  for  ele- 
mentary students.  For  high  schools.  Living 
for  a Peaceful  Tomorrow  awaits  publica- 
tion. 

“The  people  of  Hiroshima  ask  nothing  of 
the  world  except  that  we  be  allowed  to  offer 
ourselves  as  an  exhibit  for  peace.  We  ask 
only  that  enough  people  know  what  hap- 
pened here  and  how  it  happened  and  why  it 
happened,  and  that  they  work  hard  to  see  it 
never  happens  anywhere  again,”  said 
Shinzo  Hamai,  mayor  of  Hiroshima  in  1949. 

The  “exhibit  for  peace”  is  located  in  a 
beautiful  old  home  across  from  the  Wilm- 
ington College  campus.  The  center  is  will- 
ing to  share  with  people  who  have  historical 
interest,  and  especially  those  who  are 
interested  in  education  for  peace.  A list  of 
films,  slides,  and  other  materials  for  teach- 
ing about  war  and  peace  is  available  from: 
The  Hiroshima/Nagasaki  Memorial  Collec- 
tion, Peace  Resource  Center,  Box  1183, 
Wilmington,  OH  45177. 

Peace  churches 
meet  in  Florida 

Over  fifty  members  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Church  of  Brethren,  Friends,  and 
Mennonites  gathered  at  Camp  Ithiel  near 
Orlando,  Fla.  for  a 24-hour  retreat  on  Feb. 
10  and  11  to  explore  together  the  New  Call 
to  Peacemaking,”  reports  Peggy  Reiff  Mil- 
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ler,  conference  recorder. 

Saturday  morning  speaker  for  the  gather- 
ing was  Charles  L.  Boyer,  member  of  the 
National  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  steering 
committee  and  coordinator  of  the  On  Earth 
Peace  program  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Chuck  emphasized  that  “to  follow 
Christ’s  example  is  to  reject  violence  as  a 
means  of  peacemaking,  ” using  the  tempta- 
tions of  Christ  from  Luke  4 to  illustrate  this. 

The  conference  divided  into  small  groups 
to  discuss  the  topics  of  lifestyle,  interna- 
tional efforts  and  the  U.N.,  Junior  ROTC/ 
COs,  biblical  basis  for  peacemaking,  and 
creative  response  to  conflict. 

The  bond  of  unity  and  love  was  deeply 
sensed  in  the  four  worship  services  led  in 
turn  by  each  of  the  four  denominations. 

“The  strong  consensus  of  the  group,  ” ac- 
cording to  Miller,  “was  that  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking  not  end  with  Green  Lake  for 
our  groups  in  Florida,  but  that  we  meet 
again,  perhaps  in  a year,  and  that  we  also  ex- 
plore other  areas  in  which  we  can 
cooperate.  ” 

Relief  sale  culminates 
in  praise 

Proceeds  at  the  20th  Annual  Illinois  Men- 
nonite  Relief  Sale,  held  on  Mar.  11  at  Ex- 
position Gardens  in  Peoria,  111.,  will  equal  or 
surpass  the  $135,000  raised  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Roth,  cochairman. 

A highlight  was  the  arrival  of  the  550 
Kansas  Mennonite  Men’s  Chorus.  As  direc- 
tor Paul  Wohlgemuth  climbed — the  shaky 
step  ladder,  the  crowd  hushed.  He  then 
directed  the  Kansas  Men,  assembled  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  step  ladder,  in  singing 
two  stirring  praises  to  God.  The  awed 
audience  seemed  spiritually  uplifted  as  God 


must  have  smiled  down  on  this  great  tribute 
to  Him. 

On  Sunday,  Mar.  12,  in  ISU’s  Union  Au- 
ditorium in  Normal,  III.  a grand  celebration 
to  God  for  20  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sales 
was  held. 

Over  3,000  people  were  led  in  worship  by 
the  550-voice  Kansas  Mennonite  Men’s 
Chorus  and  the  Canada  Mennonite  Men’s 
Quartet. 

Through  the  great  hymns  of  God’s  love, 
forgiveness,  salvation,  hope,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  the  thousands  in  attendance 
were  filled  with  joy.  And  what  a great  op- 
portunity it  was  for  spiritual  renewal  and  re- 
commitment to  God  to  continue  serving 
Him  faithfully  in  the  mission  work  of  the 
Relief  Sale! 

Organizing  all  20th  Illinois  Relief  Sale 
activities  was  the  1978  Relief  Sale  Board. — 
Ruth  C.  Roth 

Seminar  on  professional- 
ism: A reaction 

Recently  twenty-four  persons  from  the  D.C. 
area  joined  about  sixty  others  from  the 
eastern  cities  to  discuss  how  professionalism 
relates  to  Mennonite  faith,  ethics,  and 
identity.  The  seminar  held  in  Philadelphia, 
featured  Gordon  Kaufman,  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  John  Eby,  a sociologist 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  as  guest 
speakers.  Given  the  open,  general  format  of 
the  weekend,  more  questions  were  raised 
than  answered. 

Almost  every  one  at  this  conference 
avoided  the  big  question:  Can  Mennonitism 
and  professionalism  mix  without  sacrificing 
the  definitive  traits  of  either?  Only  theolo- 
gian Gordon  Kaufman  had  the  nerve  both  to 
raise  the  question  and  imply  that  the  answer 


is  no.  Since  we  didn’t  list  any  definitive 
traits  of  Mennonitism,  we  weren’t  forced  to 
see  choices.  (Consequently,  I felt  that  we 
dealt  with  issues  intuitively  and  emotionally 
rather  than  rationally.  We  operated  on  the 
basis  of  that  nonverbalized  ethos  that  per- 
vades all  Mennonite  gatherings,  without 
bothering  to  ask  what  we  must  do  to 
preserve  that  ethos  for  our  children. 

Gordon  Kaufman  could  face  the  issue 
while  the  rest  of  us  couldn’t  because  it 
probably  doesn  t scare  him  much  to  admit 
that  Mennonite  sociology  and  doctrine  are 
anachronistic.  He  has  experienced  years  of 
security  and  respect  in  an  alternate  milieu. 
Most  of  the  rest  of  us — living  with  the  un- 
certainty of  the  preparation  for  or  beginning 
practice  of  careers — would  rather  not  hear 
that  the  old  home  place  is  not  there  to  return 
to.  Without  facing  the  implications  of  the 
changes  (Cordon  described  (no  continuation 
of  isolated,  homogeneous  communities  and 
no  intellectual  credibility  in  the  Bible’s  au- 
thority), we  preferred  to  believe  that  we  can 
create  a mix  of  professionalism  and  Men- 
nonitism. . . . 

At  some  point,  however.  I’ll  have  to  make 
a decision  on  another  big  question  we  didn’t 
face  during  the  conference:  do  I believe  in  a 
church-world  duality?  If  I say  no,  1 am  not  a 
Mennonite  because  I’ve  lost  the  “sectarian 
consciousness’  in  the  field  of  international 
development.  At  that  point  I need  the  Men- 
nonite Church  not  just  for  job  security  but 
also  for  psychic  and  spiritual  reinforcement. 
Which  of  the  following  can  we  reject  and 
still  claim  that  we  are  Mennonites:  commit- 
ment to  a local  group  of  believers,  belief  in 
biblical  authority,  sectarian  consciousness? 
One  thing  I m sure  of:  if  all  three  go,  we 
may  term  ourselves  “former  Mennonites. 
— Jan  Swartzendruber. 


mennoscope 

Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  author  of  Bible 
Prophecy:  Questions  and  Answers,  will  be 
speaking  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  Holland,  and 
Landisville  Mennonite  churches,  in  that 
order,  Apr.  5,  6,  and  7 at  7:30  p.m.  There 
will  be  an  author’s  breakfast  at  8:30  a.m.  at 
Plain  & Fancy,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  and  then 
Erb  will  complete  his  visit  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, speaking  at  Weaverland  Men- 
nonite Church  at  10:00  a.m.,  Apr.  9. 

Goshen  College  needs  a director  for  the 
Division  of  Nursing.  If  interested  and 
qualified,  write  to  John  A.  Lapp,  Dean, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Vic  and  Bev  Plessinger,  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  have 
just  completed  a three-month  term  of 
service  as  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  codi- 
rectors at  the  Harlan,  Ky.,  Appalachian 
flood  recovery  project,  from  mid-December 
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Pre-Register  Now! 

MENNONITE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 

Tenth  Assembly 

July  25-30,1978 


By  pre-registering  you  will: 

— Avo/ddelays,  long  lines,  and  disappointments  at  Wichita 
— He/pTenth  Assembly  planners  anticipate  attendance 
— Enable  local  committees  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
— Confirmyour  housing  arrangements 
— Reserve  your  packet  of  registration  materials  (/nfernaf/ona/ 
Songbook,  World  Handbook,  Program  Book,  etc.) 


Hundreds  of  persons  are  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
thousands  of  participants.  Your  coopera- 
tion will  be  deeply  appreciated.  To  en- 
courage pre-registratlon,  the  deadline  Is 
extended  to  May  25. 


Registration  forms  are  available  in  your 
congregation  or  write  to: 

Tenth  Assembly  Registrar 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
528  East  Madison  St. 

Lombard,  IL  60148 
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to  mid- March. 

A Peace  Lectureship  series  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  and  Kathryn 
Keeney,  Sr.,  has  been  established  at  Bluff- 
ton  College  by  the  Keeney  family,  an- 
nounced Elmer  Neufeld,  president.  The  an- 
nual series  will  provide  public  lectures  and 
programs  on  peace  issues  from  the  Christian 
and  more  specifically  the  Mennonite-Ana- 
baptist  point  of  view.  As  a Historic  Peace 
Church  Mennonites  have  sought  to  build 
bridges  of  reconciliation  in  international 
relations  and  wherever  there  is  absence  of 
love  and  concern. 

Edward  Kauffman  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Shantz  Mennonite  Church, 
Baden,  Ont.,  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  29. 
Herb  Schultz,  pastor  at  Wanner  Mennonite 
Church,  Cambridge,  spoke  at  the  service 
and  conducted  the  ordination.  Ed  has  been 
serving  at  the  Shantz  congregation  since 
September.  His  address  is:  74  Erb’s  Rd.  E., 
St.  Agatha,  Ont.  N0B2L0. 

A growing  need  for  home-repair  services 
has  placed  carpenters  in  high  demand  for 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service.  “I  could  use  10 
home-repair  carpenters  this  spring,  ” said 
Loren  Horst,  Eastern  VS  director.  Addi- 
tional carpenters  are  also  needed  in  Mid- 
western and  Western  units.  “At  least  75 
percent  of  our  clients  are  elderly,”  said 
Horst.  ‘'Some  would  have  done  their  own 
repair  work  earlier  in  life,  but  now  they 


must  hire  those  services,  and  often  the  costs 
are  just  too  high.”  Persons  with  some  car- 
pentry experience  may  obtain  more  infor- 
mation on  home-repair  opportunities  by 
writing  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

A La  Junta  reunion  is  being  planned  at 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  July  1,  2,  for  all  former 
VSers,  students,  and  people  who  have  lived 
in  La  Junta.  Eor  further  information  write  to 
Richard  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  216,  Swink,  CO 
81077. 

The  Goshen  College  Chamber  Choir, 
directed  by  Doyle  Preheim,  will  be  on  tour 
Apr.  17  to  23.  The  program  will  feature 
music  of  praise,  prayer,  and  reflection.  Most 
music  will  be  drawn  from  composers  of  the 
romantic  period:  Schubert,  Brahms,  and 
Mendelssohn.  The  tour  will  begin  Monday, 
Apr.  17,  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Mt. 
Lake, Minn.  The  Chamber  Choir  will  per- 
form on  Apr.  18  at  Salem-Zion  Mennonite, 
Ereeman,  S.D.,  and  Apr.  19  at  Freeman 
Junior  College  and  Bellwood  Mennonite, 
Milford,  Neb.  On  Apr.  20  they  will  sing  at 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Hess- 
ton  Mennonite  Church.  Performances  on 
Apr.  21  will  be  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  and  Harrisonville  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonville,  Mo.  The  tour  will  conclude 
on  Apr.  23  with  programs  at  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  Wellman,  Iowa,  and  Hope- 
well  Mennonite,  Wanatah,  Ind. 


J.  David  Yoder,  di- 
rector of  admissions  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College  since  1970, 
has  been  named  di- 
rector of  admissions 
and  records  at  EMC, 
beginning  on  July  1. 

Albert  N.  Keim,  vice- 
president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and 
dean,  announced  Yo- 
der’s appointment  to 
the  new  position  last  week.  Keim  said 
combining  the  administrative  duties  of  the 
admissions  director  and  registrar  should 
“provide  greater  coordination  in  the  collec- 
tion and  use  of  data  on  new  and  returning 
students,  streamline  administrative  pro- 
cedures, and  strengthen  services  to  students 
and  the  institution.  ’ The  present  registrar, 
James  R.  Bomberger,  will  return  to  his 
former  position  as  professor  in  the  English 
department  after  taking  a sabbatical  leave  in 
1978-79. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Maple  Grove,  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  Apr.  1-9,  and  at  Perkiomenville, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Apr.  10-16.  Larry  How- 
land, Elsie,  Mich.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Mc- 
Minnville, Ore.,  Apr.  12-19.  Charles  Gogel, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Royersford,  Pa.,  Apr. 
10-16,  and  at  Far  Creek,  Elkton,  Md.,  Apr. 
19-23. 


J.  David  Yoder 


L 


Please  send  information  on  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Name 

Address 

City State/Prov. Zip 

Send  to:  Admissions  Office 
EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 

EMC  complies  with  all  applicable  federal  regulations.  GH-4/78 


Eastern  Mennonite  College: 
Christian  and  Creative 


EMC's  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide: 


■ An  integration  between  Christian  values  and  contempo- 
rary world  issues; 

■ An  understanding  of  religion,  history  and  culture  from 
the  perspective  of  the  free,  peace  church  emphasis  of 
Anabaptist  Mennonites; 

■ Competence  in  areas  of  professional  training; 

■ Preparation  for  responsible  Christian  living  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  Century. 
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Paul  Verghese,  now  known  as  Dr.  Paulos 
Mar  Gregorios,  bishop,  educator,  and  writer 
of  Kerala,  India,  will  address  the  80th  an- 
nual commencement  of  Goshen  College  on 
Apr.  16.  Gregorios  is  a member  of  the 
central  and  executive  committees  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Canadian  denominations  in  the  believ- 
ers’ church  traditions  will  meet  for  an  in- 
vitational study  conference  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  May  15-18.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  Baptist  Federation  of 
Canada  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada).  Conference  objectives  are:  1)  to 
evaluate  the  major  contributions  of  the  free- 
church  tradition  in  Canada;  2)  to  examine 
the  present  state  of  these  communions  and 
their  impact  upon  life  in  Canada;  3)  to 
consider  the  future  witness  of  the  believers’ 
church  in  Canada;  and  4)  to  worship  and 
fellowship  together  with  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ.  More  than  50  Canadian  scholars 
and  church  leaders  will  deliver  addresses, 
present  seminar  papers,  or  prepare  critical 
responses.  These  will  later  be  published  in 
book  form.  Daniel  Zehr,  of  Winnipeg  is  in 
charge  of  information  and  registration. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eleven  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
First  Mennonite,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone  num- 
ber for  Paul  Roy  Yoder,  Sr.,  and  Bayshore 
Mennonite  Church  Sarasota,  Fla.,  are  listed 
incorrectly  in  the  Yearbook.  The  correct 
numbers  are:  Paul  Roy  Yoder,  Sr.,  (813)  355- 
5239.  Bayshore  Mennonite  Church  (813) 
355-4168.  The  telephone  number  for  Ed 
Kauffman,  St.  Agatha,  Ont.,  has  been 
changed  to  (519)  886-6015. John  Driver’s 
new  address  is:  Calle  Argimbn,  10,  Entslo.  4, 
Barcelona 32,  Espana.  Tele.:  (93)357-4585. 


readers  say 

A small  news  item  on  page  207  of  the  March  7 
issue  describes  a device  for  controlling  the  use  of  a 
TV.  Some  time  ago  we  developed  a much  less 
expensive  device  for  that  purpose.  We  purchased 
a key-operated  switch  and  a small  aluminum  box 
from  an  electronics  supply  house.  The  switch  was 


mounted  in  the  box,  the  box  was  screwed  to  the 
back  of  the  TV  and  the  power  supply  cord  fed 
through  the  switch.  Total  cost  for  parts  was  about 
$4.50. 

This  arrangement  has  an  extra  benefit  in  that 
the  unit  which  gives  TVs  their  instant-on  charac- 
teristic is  also  disconnected,  thus  saving  a bit  of 
energy.  An  instant-on  TV  draws  some  electric  cur- 
rent even  when  it  is  not  in  use,  but  the  switch  in 
the  power  cord  cuts  this  out  also.  And  frankly  I 
can’t  see  that  the  TV  comes  on  that  much  more 
slowly. — Edgar  Patterson,  Carbondale,  111. 


I very  much  appreciate  the  cartoon  series 
“Sisters  and  Brothers.’’  What  better  way  is  there 
to  see  ourselves  than  through  humor?  I believe 
the  cartoons  are  an  excellent  way  to  comment  on 
issues  which  need  to  be  faced  today. — Shelia 
Troyer,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 


We  like  the  variety  in  the  Gospel  Herald  not 
only  in  subject  matter  but  also  in  the  way  it 
is  presented.  Joel  Kauffmann’s  “Sisters  and 
Brothers  ” says  an  awful  lot  in  a little  space — real 
Mennonite  simplicity.  And  as  I see  myself  in  some 
of  the  ridiculous  situations,  Tm  so  glad  I’m  pic- 
tured in  a comic  strip  and  not  in  real  pictures. 
Thanks. — Cena  King,  Eaglesham,  Alta. 


Which  is  a gnat  and  which  is  a camel?  (Robert 
Baker,  Feb.  21).  I went  back  gnat-  and  camel- 
straining to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  found 
that  the  Pharisees  were  ignoring  “weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law:  justice  and  mercy  and  faith’’ 
(23:23)  in  their  gnat-picking.  Is  it  not  “justice, 
mercy,  and  faith  to  which  we  are  called  in  the 
use  of  language? 

Language,  like  all  human  institutions,  betrays 
the  falTenness  of  unregenerate  humanity.  In  the 
specific  cases  Baker  alludes  to,  language  carried 
the  hidden  story  of  centuries  of  male  domina- 
tion— clearly  a mark  of  the  “Fall  and  not  of  the 
new  creation.  By  what  other  route  did  such  words 
as  “brotherhood,  ” “mankind,  ” and  masculine 
pronouns  come  to  be  used  both  inclusively 
(generically)  and  specifically  for  males? 

True,  we  cannot  hope  to  change  the  language 
of  the  whole  world  (and  it  may  indeed  be  wasted 
effort  to  rewrite  what  someone  else  has  already 
written  in  a hymn  or  liturgy  or  epistle).  But  we 
can  choose  different  hymns,  and  we  can  watch 
our  own  language  in  the  Christian  church: 
fashioning  new  and  more  appropriate  symbols  of 
the  male-female  relationship  in  Christ.  This  is  the 
conclusion  I reached  after  having  once  been  one 
of  those  males  disgusted  with  the  fuss. 

We  misunderstand  the  importance  of  language 
when  we  treat  it  as  the  “gnat.”  More  often  it  is 
the  “camel”  which  incarnates  and  witnesses  to 
our  decision  to  be  called  out  of  the  world  and  into 


the  kingdom  where  justice,  mercy,  and  faith  are 
practiced. — Bruce  I^eichty,  Newton,  Kan. 

Thank  you  for  your  honest  query  in  "Gnats  and 
Camels  ” (Feb.  2j).  I suspect  you  speak  for  many 
men  who  feel  the  church  has  gone  overboard  to 
eliminate  sexism  in  language.  Permit  me  to  speak 
from  my  frame  of  reference.  The  Mennonite 
Church’s  willingness  to  examine  itself  for  preju- 
dice against  other  races  and  women  (and  cnange 
itself  when  needed)  was  a major  reason  I joined 
the  church.  I deeply  appreciate  changes  like 
“chairperson.’ 

A friend  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  dictionary 
listed  37  meanings  for  "black  ” — they  were  all 
negative.  The  word  “white”  had  all  positive 
meanings.  There  is  racism  inherent  in  this  English 
language  we  use  to  communicate  and  form  our 
concepts  of  the  world.  Sexism  is  also  deeply  in- 
grained in  our  language.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  the 
church  leads  us  in  sensitivity  to  this  subtle 
demeaning  of  people.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the 
ground  is  level.  And  we  must  seek  to  make  it  so  in 
our  lives  and  language.— Jo  Ellen  Johnsen,  Bell 
Gardens,  Calif. 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  “Item  and  Comment’ 
quoting  Richard  Sales  (March  14,  1978).  We  pil- 
grimedwith  Richard  and  his  first  wife,  Jane,  dur- 
ing her  long  and  terminal  illness.  They  were  new 
in  Botswana  then,  having  been  denied  by  South 
Africa  continuance  of  their  fifteen-year  ministry 
there. 

One  typographical  correction:  Botswana  be- 
came independent  in  1966,  not  1976. — Muriel 
Stackley,  Newton,  Kan. 


The  editorial,  “The  Annual  Russian  Invasion  ” 
(March  7),  was  fine  as  far  as  it  went.  The  problem 
is  that  it  stopped  at  a rather  dangerous  point. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  must  be  wise  as  serpents  when 
it  comes  to  interpreting  the  information  our 
government  provides  us,  especially  when  this  in- 
formation comes  from  the  Defense  Department 
and  concerns  the  Russian  threat.  However,  if  this 
means  simply  shrugging  our  shoulders,  pleading 
ignorance,  and  refusing  to  believe  anything,  one 
way  or  another,  we  end  up  being  cynical. 

The  fact  is,  information  is  available — thanks  to 
freedom  of  the  press — which  shows  precisely  how 
statistics  are  manipulated  by  the  defense  depart- 
ment to,  yes,  frighten  Congress  into  appropriating 
more  billions  For  defense.  We  refer  to  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspen’s  booklet  “Are  the  Russians 
Really  coming?  ” (available  for  50c  from  Council 
on  National  Priorities  and  Resources,  1620  Eye 
Street,  Washington,  DC  20006). 

Thanks  for  speaking  out  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  stop  at  cynicism  about  our  govern- 
ment, but  let  us  become  informed  participants,  as 
best  we  can,  in  its  processes. — Victor  and  Nancy 
Myers,  Waverly,  Iowa 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


My  dad  was  telling  me  about  all  the  different  ways 
that  people  baptize.  Our  church  pours  but  some  sprinkle — 
and  when  it  comes  to  dunking  some  go  under  once,  some  twice, 
some  go  forward  and  some  go  backward. 


Did  he  say 
which  was  right? 


He  said  it  didn't  matter  much, 
since  baptism  is  basically 
symbolic.  But  he  thought  pouring 
was  the  most  symbolic. 


John  Freed’s  article,  “At  Peace  in  the  City” 
(January  24)  was  timely  and  candid  and  expressed 
well  my  feelings  after  living  in  a city  of  2 million 
people  for  almost  three  years.  We  feel  comforta- 
ble not  only  because  we  feel  God  led  us  to  the 
city,  but  also  because  there  are  things  here  we 
enjoy:  stores  within  easy  walking  distance,  all 
kinds  of  recreational  and  educational  activities,  a 
good  public  school  within  walking  distance,  and 
Friends  who  have  enriched  our  lives. 

We  have  discovered,  however,  that  many  (not 
all)  of  our  Mennonite  friends  from  the  country  do 
not  share  our  enthusiasm  for  living  in  the  city.  We 
often  get  asked  such  questions  as:  “But  aren  t you 
scared?”  “Is  the  city  safe  for  your  children?” 
“Will  you  move  out  before  your  children  become 
teenagers?”  Comments  like  “My,  what  a sad 
place  to  raise  your  children’  or  “I  could  never  live 
in  a place  like  this”  hurt  a bit,  even  though  they 
are  said  by  well-meaning  friends. 


April  4, 1978 
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We  Mennonites  praise  the  early  church  and  the 
Anabaptist  for  their  faithfulness  even  unto  death. 
I’ve  sat  in  many  a Sunday  school  class  in  which 
the  questions  repeatedly  asked  were;  “Would  we 
be  faithful  in  times  of  persecution?"  “Would  we 
be  faithful  if  it  cost  us  our  lives?”  We  supposedly 
have  a strong  belief  in  being  faith- 
ful and  obeying  the  Great  Commission,  but 
somewhere  between  the  belief  and  the  practice 
something  went  wrong.  “Even  unto  death  ’ got  so 
lost  between  1525  and  1978  that  we  have  a hard 
time  just  saying,  “Even  unto  the  city”  (which  I 
am  in  no  way  equating  with  “even  unto  death”). 
If  we  believe  that  the  Christian  church  is  indeed 
the  answer  to  many  of  our  social  and  spiritual  pro- 
blems in  America,  then  it  is  these  problems  that 
should  take  us  to  the  city  rather  than  make  us  flee 
the  city. — Naomi  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Your  editorial  review  of  Food  First  is  excellent 
(“Starvation  and  the  Rich  Farmer,”  Dec.  13).  1 
am  glad  to  see  you  give  the  subject  of  poverty  and 
hunger  prime  space  in  Gospel  Herald.  I en- 
courage you  to  continue  this  practice. 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  ask:  What  can  we  do? 
While  your  suggestions  are  good,  I would  like  to 
suggest  some  more  specific  actions: 

1.  Cut  down  on  consumption  of  all  manufac- 
tured goods,  as  well  as  food.  Our  high  demand  for 
goods,  whether  food  or  television  sets,  exacts  a toll 
on  the  world’s  limited  resources,  making  them 
less  available  to  the  poor. 

2.  Become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

3.  Use  your  purchasing  power  wisely.  Boycott 
products  of  multinational  corporations.  Purchase 
from  local  small  producers. 

4.  Examine  your  own  contribution  to  society. 
Are  you  producing  luxuries? 

5.  Organize  and  participate  in  public  action 
groups  to:  (1)  draw  attention  to  the  real  causes  of 
poverty,  (2)  become  self-sufficient  as  a group,  (3) 
mobilize  public  opinion  in  such  a way  as  to  en- 
courage constructive  change  in  our  public  policies 
which  are  designed  to  keep  us  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor. 

6.  Research  how  the  companies  and  banks  with 
whom  you  do  business  are  investing  their  money. 
Boycott  those  companies  whose  sole  aim  is  a quick 
dollar. 

7.  Formulate  your  thinking  in  all  matters  from 
the  perspective  of  being  an  ally  of  the  poor. 

8.  Reexamine  the  concept  of  stewardship. 
“Stewardship  ” without  a sensitive  social  con- 
science is  plain,  stark  greed.  Many  times  the  bib- 
lical concept  of  stewardship  has  been  invoked  to 
justify  selfish  enrichment. 

9.  Mount  a campaign  against  consumeristic 
advertising.  We  have  been  seduced  into  believing 
that  more  is  better. 

10.  Give  liberally  to  organizations  or  move- 
ments who  are  trying  to  find  and  correct  the  root 
causes  of  poverty. — James  Bowman,  Indonesia. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  “The  Annual  Russian 
Invasion!”  (Mar.  7)  Until  now  most  Menno- 
nites have  accepted  the  political  reporting  of 
America’s  mass  media  as  gospel  truth,  being  fully 
unaware  of  the  large  subjective,  editorial  factor 
inherent  in  all  news  reporting.  So  naturally  the 
mass  media  have  since  the  1920s  shaped  our 
political  bias  and  weakened  our  prophetic  witness 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  underestimated  nor  fa- 
thomed. 

To  suspect  the  all-knowing,  totally  fair,  free- 

ress  assumptions  of  American  newspapers  is  the 

eginning  of  true  democracy.  To  realize  one’s 
own  lack  of  knowledge  can  open  the  door  to  an 
intensive  search  for  the  facts  on  rearmament.  Let 
me  recommend  the  literature  of  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute  as  a 
starter. 

My  East  European  friends  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  coming  of  the  neutron 
bomb.  How  is  it  with  you  American  Men- 
nonites?— Bill  Yoder,  Berlin,  Germany. 


births 

“C'hildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bare,  Ronald  and  Denise  (Callaway),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  second  child,  Teresa  Denise,  Mar. 
6,  1978. 

Bucholtz,  Brian  and  Janet  (Bearinger), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Natalie  Theresa,  Feb. 
22,  1978. 

Dreyer,  John  and  Linda  K.  (Hostetler),  second 
daughter,  Wendy  Allyson,  Nov.  16,  1977. 

Freed,  Merrill  and  Elaine  (Sensenig),  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Bethany 
Renee,  Mar.  12, 1978.  (One  son  deceased. ) 

Nitzsche,  Larry  and  Alverta,  West  Point,  Neb., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rebekah  Sue,  Feb. 
16,  1978. 

' Shetler,  David  and  Marcia  (Gilbert),  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Meagan  Lynne,  Feb.  11, 
1978. 

Smith,  Gary  and  Tami  (Cooprider),  Abbyville, 
Kan.,  first  child,  LeeJ.,  Mar.  8,  1978. 

Steiner,  Terry  and  Christiane  (Parren),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ethan  Kirk,  Mar.  2, 
1978. 

Stuckey,  Dean  and  Colleen  (Kelly),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Heather 
Ann,  Mar.  6, 1978. 

Wenger,  Wade  and  Eunice  (Seitz),  Dayton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Wade, 
Dec.  28,  1977. 

Wyse,  Sanford  and  Judy  (Wyse),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Nathan  Harold, 
born  July  25,  1977;  received  for  adoption.  Mar.  2, 
1978. 

Yantzi,  Wilfred  and  Marlene  (Ropp),  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Rochelle  Marlene,  Mar.  2, 
1978. 

Yoder,  Edward  and  RuthAnn  (Crossgrove), 
Fayette,  Ohio,  second  son,  Charles  Louis,  Mar.  6, 
1978. 


obituaries 

“lilfsscd  arc  llic  dead  wliich  die  in  the  I/trd  ' (Rev.  U I'l),  VVe 
seek  to  pnlilisl)  iii)iliiark‘s  ol  all  uho  dit'  us  inemhers  nf  tile  Men- 
iioiiite  (.‘hureli.  I’lease  do  not  send  ns  ohitnaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Brubaker,  Jacob  N.,  son  of  Levi  L.  and  Annie 
(Newcomer)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1890;  died  at  his  home  in 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1978;  aged  87  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Aaron  M. 
Hostetter,  Mrs.  Ruth  N.  White,  and  Anna  N.  Bru- 
baker), 3 grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Aaron 
N.  Brubaker).  He  was  a member  of  Millersville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Ivan  Leaman,  Abram 
Charles,  and  Herbert  Fisher;  interment  in 
Habeckers  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Geiser,  Tillman  P.,  son  of  Peter  F.  and  Lydia 
(Steiner)  Geiser,  was  born  near  Kidron,  Ohio, 
May  20,  1911;  died  in  Wooster  (Ohio)  Com- 
munity Hospital  of  a coronary  condition.  Mar.  12, 
1978;  aged  66  y.  On  Aug.  29,  1937,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Edna  Saurer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Norman  D.,  Roger  N.,  and  Dale  E. ), 
one  daughter  (Alice — Mrs.  Fred  Hawkins),  9 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Allen  P.,  Lester  P.,  and 
Melvin  P. ) and  one  sister  (Pearl — Mrs.  Ezra 
Lehman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Emma)  and  one  brother  (Leeman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  15,  in  charge 
of  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben  Hofstetter,  and  David 
Martin;  interment  in  Kidron  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hackman,  Alice,  daughter  of  William  and  Liz- 
zie (Bergey)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1887;  died  at  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1978; 


aged  89  y.  She  was  married  to  Tyson  D. 
Hackman,  who  died  on  Feb.  14,  1946.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (LaVerne  M.  and  Floyd  M.),  one 
daughter  (Betty),  3 grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Ralph  B.  Moyer).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter,  one 
brother,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall 
and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Landis,  John  S.,  son  of  Abram  M.  and  Hettie 
(Siegrist)  Landis,  was  born  Jan.  19,  1890;  died  at 
Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.;  aged  88  y.  He  was 
married  to  Fannie  S.  Neff,  who  survives.  He  was  a 
member  of  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  1,  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  Eby  and  Luke  Nolt;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Stutzman)  Kauffman,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  26,  1890;  died  at  Buies  Creek, 
N.C.,  Mar.  11,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  June  29, 1929, 
she  was  married  to  Ira  Y.  Miller,  who  died  on 
Nov.  16,  1969.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Gail — 
Mrs.  Paul  Yoder),  4 grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Edna  Showalter).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Miller  Funeral  Home 
on  Mar.  14,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer;  inter- 
ment in  Clinton  Brick  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Bertha  M.,  daughter  of  Rufus  H.  and 
Anne  C.  (Detweiler)  King,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1897;  died  at  Valley  View  Haven, 
Belleville,  Sept.  17,  1977;  aged  80  y.  On  Dec.  21, 
1921,  she  was  married  to  Solomon  P.  Peachey, 
who  died  on  Mar.  28,  1968.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Rodger  A.  Peachey),  2 brothers  (Paul  P.  and  John 
J.  King),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  K.  Yoder).  She 
was  a member  of  Allensville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  20,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Bender  and  Timothy  Peachey; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Harvey  L.,  son  of  Solomon  D.  and 
Catharine  (Spicher)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1905;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  Mar.  6,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  July  12, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Hartzler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Louise — 
Mrs.  Robert  Yoder,  Patricia — Mrs.  Chester  Zook, 
Jane — Mrs.  Robert  Byler,  Joanne — Mrs.  Leroy 
Kauffman,  and  Helen — Mrs.  Floyd  Yoder),  4 sons 
(James  L.,  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  Solomon  D.,  and  Loren 
J.),  31  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Yoder,  Mrs.  Rachael  Yoder, 
and  Eva — Mrs.  Ira  Kauffman),  and  2 brothers 
(Raymond  and  Louis  Peachey).He  was  a member 
of  Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Roth  and  Timothy  Peachey;  interment  in 
Allensville  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp,  270-272  by  Vic  Reimer;  pp.  276,  278  by  Robert  J. 
Baker;  p.  280  by  Wallowitch;  p,  283  by  Alvin  Hostetler;  p.  284  by 
Stu  Showalter;  p.  285  by  Rich  Sauder;  p.  286  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  ana  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr 
24.  25. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  vssembly.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Unfair  trials  in  Iran  lashed 
by  Amnesty  International 
Amnesty  International  (AI),  the  human 
rights  organization,  has  charged  that  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Iran  are  still  subject  to  un- 
fair trials.  It  said  procedures  before  military 
tribunals,  under  which  Iranian  political 
prisoners  are  tried,  were  the  subject  of 
testimony  on  behalf  of  AI  before  the  United 
States  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on 
International  Organizations  given  by  British 
barrister  Brian  Wrobel. 

The  Iranian  government,  in  a declaration 
to  the  Seeretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Feb.  8,  indicated  its  intention  of 
complying  with  the  UN  Declaration  Against 
Torture.  Mr.  Wrobel  said  in  his  testimony, 
however,  that  as  long  as  defendants  “are  not 
permitted  to  adduce  formal  evidence  that  a 
confession  has  been  improperly  extracted, 
denials  of  ill-treatment  during  interrogation 
may  not  command  a great  deal  of  respect.” 

FTA  staff  would  ban  television 
ads  before  very  young  children 

The  staff  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  has  suggested  that  the 
agency  consider  banning  all  television  ad- 
vertising directed  to  an  audience  of  very 
young  children.  A summary  report  of  several 
recommendations  made  by  the  FTC  staff 
said  that  an  average  American  child,  watch- 
ing more  than  three  hours  of  television 
daily,  was  exposed  to  more  than  20,000  com- 
mercials last  year.  It  commented  that  the 
U.S.  and  Great  Britain  are  among  only  a few 
nations  that  permit  any  television  advertis- 
ing directed  specifically  to  preschool  chil- 
dren. “Many  believe  it  is  unfair  to  advertise 
any  product  on  television,  specifically  to 
children  who  are  so  young  that  they  cannot 
understand  the  selling  purpose  of  commer- 
cials and  thus  cannot  discount  them,  if  they 
so  choose,  as  adults  or  older  children  can,” 
the  report  said. 

Cost  to  keep  prisoner  in  jail 
reported  to  be  $26,000  a year 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency reports  that  it  cost  New  York  City 
$71.87  per  day,  or  approximately  $26,000  a 
year  to  keep  a prisoner  in  jail  in  fiscal  1976. 

Total  costs  for  the  year,  based  on  a jail 
population  of  6,600  inmates,  were  $173 
million.  When  opportunity  costs — the  value 
of  money  if  spent  otherwise  than  on  correc- 


tion— were  added,  the  total  cost  reached 
$183  million  in  1976,  or  $76.19  per  person. 
The  study  said  that  New  York  City’s  annual 
cost  of  $183  million  for  correction  would  rise 
to  $467.5  million  in  10  years,  to  $1.1  billion 
in  20  years,  $2.6  billion  in  30  years,  and  $5.7 
billion  in  40  years.  The  figures  assumed  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

Pollution  condemned  as  sin 
requiring  man’s  repentance 

Pollution  is  sin  and  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment is  repentance,  according  to  W. 
David  Sapp,  director  of  organization  for  the 
Southern  Baptist  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Sapp  told  a conference  called  by 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation 
that  nature  cries  out  for  our  repentance. 
“Repentance,”  he  said,  “means  turning 
around.  In  relation  to  our  polluting,  it 
means  to  stop  it.  And  it  means  to  start  clean- 
ing it  up.  It  means  to  become  a co-worker 
with  God  in  the  process  of  redeeming  na- 
ture. ” 


Smokers  said  to  lose 
5 V2  minutes  per  cigarette 

About  5V2  minutes  of  life  for  each  cig- 
arette they  smoke  is  the  price  cigarette 
smokers  pay  for  smoking,  as  reported  by  the 
British  Royal  Physicians.  A pack  a day  cuts 
about  28  days  per  year  from  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  the  smoker.  However,  if  the  smok- 
ing is  stopped,  the  damaged  lungs  are  re- 
stored in  10  to  25  years. 

British  Free  Churches 
report  membership  decline 

In  one  year,  overall  membership  of 
Britain’s  Free  Churches  decreased  by  19, 
788— from  1,203,085  in  1976  to  1,183,297  in 
1977,  according  to  the  recently  published 
1978  Directory  of  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council.  The  Council  embraces  Britain’s 
main  Free  Churches,  including  the  United 
Reformed  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Researcher  says  founding  fathers 
were  on  alcoholic  binge 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a major  concern  today, 
but  a researcher  in  Seattle  said  the  problem 
was  even  worse  in  early  America  when  the 
rate  of  consumption  was  about  three  times 
the  present  rate.  “Between  1790  and  1830 
Americans  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  a 
veritable  alcoholic  binge,  ” said  William  J. 
Rorabaugh,  a University  of  Washington  his- 
tory professor,  who  spent  four  years  re- 
searching alcoholic  consumption  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  early  19th  century. 

Mr.  Rorabaugh,  who  is  finishing  a book- 
length  manuscript  to  be  titled  The  Alcoholic 


Republic,  said  several  elements  contributed 
to  the  “alcoholic  binge”  of  the  1790-1830 
period.  “At  that  time,  ” he  said,  “Americans 
retained  a belief  that  liquor  was  healthful, 
nutritious,  stimulating,  and  relaxing.  This 
predisposition  to  drink  meshed  with  a rising 
abundance  of  cheap  whisky  as  settlers 
planted  fertile  grain  lands  in  the  Midwest. 

The  country’s  drinking  binge  came  to  an 
end  in  the  1840s,  with  much  of  the  decline 
coming  abruptly  during  the  1830s  when  the 
temperance  movement  came  along  and 
persuaded  half  the  Americans  to  stop  drink- 
ing. Mr.  Rorabaugh  said  the  movement  was 
assisted  by  industrial  changes,  including 
opening  of  new  markets  for  surplus  corn  and 
adoption  of  a new  industrial  ethic  in 
America  which  stressed  efficiency,  order, 
and  production. 

Bishop  says  fundamentalism  grows 
because  Christian  vision  lacking 

A Roman  Catholic  bishop  said  that  a lack 
of  vision  among  Christians  has  resulted  in  a 
“resurgence  of  the  fundamentalism  which 
appears  everywhere.  ” Bishop  Carroll  Dozier 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  an  address  to  re- 
ligious educators  said  that  the  “failure  of  vi- 
sion ” has  caused  “the  enslavement  of  God’s 
Word.  ” He  said,  “There  is  a seeking  of  some 
kind  of  spiritual  security  based  on  an 
isolated  text  or  two  of  Scripture. 

“Suddenly,  ” he  continued,  “we  see  the 
alliance  with  capitalism  and  the  promise  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  promote  this  kind  of 
capitalism.  Has  the  poor  Man  of  Nazareth, 
whose  remark  about  the  rich  man’s  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  recalls  the  camel  and  the 
eye  of  the  needle,  now  become  dependent 
upon  the  rich  man’s  wealth  and  influence? 
Perish  the  thought.  “Without  vision,  the 
people  perish,  ” said  Bishop  Dozier,  quoting 
Scripture.  “Faith  that  does  not  mean  justice 
is  blasphemy.” 

Argentine  Catholic  spokesman 
oppose  junta  overtures 

Several  Argentine  Roman  Catholic  voices 
have  greeted  a recent  “conciliation”  move 
by  the  country’s  military  junta  with  scarcely 
veiled  skepticism.  The  Catholic  journal  of 
opinion,  Criterio,  said  that  continued  spo- 
radic outbreaks  of  insurgency  and  continued 
arrests  ending  in  “disappearances”  belied 
the  junta’s  publicized  plans  to  “reconcile 
the  country’s  many  factions.  ” The  junta, 
headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Jorge  Rafael  Videla,  has 
announced  a proposal  for  “national  concilia- 
tion” for  1978  and  has  published  a list  of 
political  prisoners,  including  the  names  of 
many  of  those  whose  fate  was  previously  un- 
known to  relatives.  “We  need  concrete  pre- 
conditions for  reconciliation,  ” said  Criterio, 
echoing  recent  statements  by  various  Ar- 
gentinian bishops,  civic  leaders,  and  human 
rights  groups. 
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NEWSPAPER 


Something  to  do  on  Sunday 


Sunday,  they  said,  is  a boring  day.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
gist  of  an  article  in  a Pittsburgh  paper  which  caught  my  eye. 
Based  on  interviews  with  professional  people  who  enjoy  their 
work,  it  seemed  to  say  they  are  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
satisfactory  use  of  Sunday.  Evidently  they  do  not  wish  to 
work,  but  rest  and  play  do  not  suit  them  either. 

I remember  noting  in  my  brief  glance  at  the  paper  the  lack 
of  any  mention  of  church  attendance  and  wondering  if  this 
would  not  have  helped  to  reduce  their  boredom.  At  times  I 
wonder  if  the  schedules  of  church  attenders  may  be  too 
tightly  structured  and  the  meetings  less  than  inspired.  But  I 
recognize  the  value  of  one  thing  they  accomplish;  they 
provide  something  to  do  on  Sunday. 

There  is  a place  to  go  and  people  to  meet.  There  is 
participation  in  a common  activity  of  worship,  praise,  study, 
and  fellowship  and,  one  hopes,  something  to  think  about.  It  is 
seldom  if  ever  everything  we  would  want  and  sometimes  we 
may  be  completely  disappointed.  But  going  to  church 
provides  something  to  do  on  Sunday. 

There  are  various  styles  of  church  services  to  fit  a variety  of 
preferences.  Some  are  ‘high  church,  ” that  is,  formal  and 
highly  structured;  some  “low  church,”  and  others  in 
between.  Some  have  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  readings,  a general  confession,  pastoral  prayer, 
and  a choir  with  anthem.  Others  have  none  of  these.  Some 
traditional  Quaker  groups  still  have  no  preacher. 

People  divide  on  the  basis  of  their  worship  preferences.  We 
Mennonites  took  our  original  departure  from  the  Zwinglian 
movement.  Zwingli  was  somewhat  iconoclastic  in  his  worship 
practice  and  Conrad  Grebel  was  against  congregational 
singing.  But  no  tradition  can  avoid  some  change  and  ours  has 
been  enriched  (though  some  would  say  confused)  by  various 
other  influences.  Some  of  our  congregations  even  tend 
toward  a high  church  service  with  the  liturgy 
semiprofessionalized  and  the  babies  segregated  in  the 
nursery.  Others  have  the  whole  families  together  so  that  the 
cries  and  the  burps  mingle  with  the  voices  raised  in  praise. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  variation  here  as  long  as 
there  is  reasonable  agreement  among  the  worshipers  that  all 
is  being  done,  as  the  apostle  wrote,  “in  decency  and  in 
order.”  The  important  point  is  that  there  be  an  opportunity 


for  worship,  praise,  fellowship,  instruction,  and — we  would 
hope — repentance  as  the  need  may  be. 

Assault  on  Eden  by  Eugenia  Adams  (Eerdmans,  1978)  is  a 
wide-ranging  account  of  a commune  in  New  Mexico  led — to 
the  extent  that  leadership  was  possible — by  Eugenia  and  her 
husband.  Jack.  It  is  a somewhat  confusing  description  of  a 
seemingly  confused  group  of  people  seeking  to  reestablish 
the  Garden  of  Eden  in  New  Mexico  and  finding  that  the  soil 
of  New  Mexico  was  not  ready  for  them. 

The  book  is  useful  for  its  observations  about  the  pleasures 
and  problems  of  one  commune’s  life.  It  describes  how  it 
suddenly  fell  apart  over  the  need  for  surgery  by  one  of  the 
Adams’  daughters  for  which  they  lacked  funds.  Jack  Adams 
found  a job,  the  commune  scattered,  and  the  Adams  family 
moved  to  town.  And  they  went  back  to  church. 

It  was  an  ordinary  church  down  the  street.  The  minister’s 
name  on  the  board  was  an  alien  one.  Nothing  attracted  them 
except  a personal  emptiness  that  called  for  something  more 
than  they  had.  One  Sunday  morning  Eugenia  got  up  and 
dressed  for  church.  She  went  hesitatingly,  but  her  daughters 
were  excited  about  this  new  thing  and  insisted  on  going  too. 
And  as  they  reached  the  church  she  looked  back  and  saw  her 
husband  following  half  a block  behind. 

It  was  not  a notable  service,  but  something  about  it  was 
satisfying.  Eugenia  writes  that  afterwards  “we  were  all . . . 
disgustingly  Sunday-afternoon  happy.  The  girls  skipped 
ahead  of  us  like  something  out  of  Dick  and  Jane.  Jack  and  I 
had  a long  leisurely  afternoon  nap. 

“We  went  back  that  night  for  the  potluck  supper.  . . . 
Fortified  with  food  and  fellowship  with  people  we  had  long 
ago  written  off  as  insignificant,  we  walked  home  in  the  brittle 
autumn  darkness.  . . . Was  it  possible  that  in  such  an  unlikely 
place  lived  a health  stronger  than  our  sickness?”  {Assault  on 
Eden,  pp.  119,  120). 

Indeed  the  average  congregation’s  celebration  of  Sunday 
may  seem  an  unlikely  occasion  for  bringing  of  health  to  the 
nations.  And  yet  those  of  us  who  participate  know  that 
something  is  there  which  we  need.  Organizing  the  week’s 
activities  around  the  worship  of  God  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  is  healthful  and  sound.  In  addition,  it  provides 
something  to  do  on  Sunday. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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To  sing  or  not  to  sing 


(Should  that  be  the  question?) 

by  Audrey  Metz  Frey 


Mennonites  have  long  known  the  joy  of  singing  praise  to 
(iod.  And  along  with  a tradition  of  a cappella  singing  has 
come  the  ability  to  read  music,  learning  difficult  intervals 
and  intonations  by  working  together  until  harmony  sounds. 
The  director  of  a community/college  choir  in  which  I sing 
once  accepted  a friend  of  mine  into  the  choir  sans  audition, 
sans  commendation  from  any  music  professor,  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  my  friend  is  a Mennonite.  The  direc- 
tor’s premise  was,  “Since  your  friend  has  the  traditional  Men- 
nonite background  of  reading  music,  she  is  welcome  in  my 
chorus.  ” 

We  have  come  up  the  scale  (please  permit  the  pun)  a bit  in 


recent  years — or,  down — whichever  way  you  view  it.  We  are 
using  instruments  more  frequently  in  our  worship  services; 
we  are  also  delving  into  more  difficult  music.  Are  we  enjoy- 
ing it  more  or  less?  Again,  the  view  from  where  you  listen 
matters  a great  deal. 

I enjoy  learning  new  music;  however,  I am  becoming 
increasingly  uneasy  about  a few  things  I’ve  been  seeing  and 
hearing:  because  we  have  gotten  into  a different  kind  of 
music,  there  seem  to  be  fewer  people  involved  in  learning 
new  songs.  The  ones  who  continue  to  attempt  new  songs  are 
very  often  those  who  are  known  to  be  the  “better”  singers  of 
our  congregations,  singing  in  special  groups  or  ensembles. 


Adding  to  this,  we  frequently  get  the  message  that  only 
“quality  ” music  is  acceptable;  therefore,  not  just  anybody 
participates  in  the  musical  portion  of  our  worship  services. 
What  happens  is  that  the  same  groups  are  asked  to  have  the 
“special”  music  over  and  over  again.  Worse,  there  are  others 
who  are  asked  but  not  brave  enough  to  risk  being  compared 
to  the  professionals.  So  they  sing  only  under  cover  of  the 
louder  voices  of  congregational  singing. 

We  do  not  pay  our  musicians.  Yet,  we  seem  to  demand  the 
sophistication  of  other  denominations’  paid  professionals.  Do 
we  also  yearn  for  the  almost-extinct  congregational  singing  in 
those  churches?  I think  not! 

I don’t  want  to  see  a future  day  when  we  realize  that  lusty 
congregational  singing  is  another  lost  tradition.  I don’t  want 
the  joy  to  go  out  of  our  singing  together.  I don’t  want  to  hear 
from  our  ministers  of  music  that  only  certain  singers  will  be 
used  because  we  want  “quality”  music.  I don’t  want  to  sit 
and  admire  a beautiful  instrument  that  everybody  is  afraid  to 
play  because  we  have  only  fallible  human  beings  with  fum- 
bling fingers.  Perhaps  they  are  fumbling  because  they  fear 
the  church  is  listening  through  microphonic  music  critics’ 
ears.  I don’t  want  to  believe  that  our  musicians  listen  only  for 
the  do-si-do’s  that  should  have  been  do-re-mi.  I don’t  want  to 
sing  at  a rest  home  with  a few  people  because  only  the 
“good”  singers  were  wanted. 

In  heaven,  we  are  told,  everybody  sings.  Do  those  who  are 
discriminated  against  here  have  to  wait  until  they  get  there? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  ironic  if  those  who  here  are  critical  of 
“quality  ” would  be  told,  upon  arriving  there,  that  the  timbre 
and  cadences  of  their  music  are  not  heavenly  enough? 

Seriously,  when  did  Mennonites  become  such  authorities? 
Have  we  begun  to  write  our  own  rave  reviews?  Or,  have  we 
become  so  spectator-prone  and  theater-conscious  that  we 
must  have  concerts  in  place  of  worship  services? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  musicians  should  not  continually 
strive  toward  more  professional  qualities.  Whether  it  is 
classical,  religious,  popular,  or  country — music  is  more  en- 
joyable if  the  musicians  have  done  some  homework.  My 
quarrel  is  with  the  insistence  that  excellence  of  quality  be  up- 
permost in  our  weekly  worship  services.  Though  talented 
musicians  may  keep  us  spellbound  with  their  skills,  they  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous  with  worship.  Worship  must 
come  from  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  met  to  worship.  And 
sometimes  that  may  issue  in  the  form  of  singing  that,  though 
it  might  no  longer  bother  Bach,  could  cause  his  disciples  to 
cringe  a bit. 

On  our  vacation  last  summer,  we  worshiped  with  a small 
church  where  the  sound  of  the  singing  belied  the  number  of 
singers.  All  who  met  there  sang  with  all  the  stops  out.  There 
were  sour  notes.  There  was  not  the  four-part  harmony  of 
traditionl  Mennonite  congregations.  There  were  too  many 
men  singing  the  melody.  But,  there  was  praise!  At  first,  I 
missed  our  Mennonite  singing.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
God  does  not  listen  for  balance  and  dynamics.  What  He  hears 
is  the  music  in  our  hearts — the  awareness  of  Him  that 
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prompts  us  to  sing.  And  I could  almost  see  His  smile  of  ap- 
proval on  the  sound  of  that  group  of  worshipers. 

John  Konrad  wrote  in  The  Mennonite  Reporter:  “Worship 
. . . is  not  a forum  to  display  human  skills.  The  use  of  these  is 
appropriate  only  if  they  enhance  the  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man.”  I would  add  my  two-note’s-worth  to 
that:  our  musical  skills  are  not  promoting  true  worship  if  we 
set  ourselves  up  as  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  is  good  and  of 
proper  quality  for  our  congregations.  There  are  as  many 
preferences  in  music  as  there  are  personalities,  and  all  of 
these  should  be  considered  rather  than  a chosen  few. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  these  preferences  in  our  large 
congregation,  the  music  committee  sent  out  a questionnaire. 
There  were  numerous  questions  that  would  give  the  commit- 
tee some  guidance  in  determining  what  the  congregation 
preferred  in  the  musical  portion  of  our  services.  The  guidance 
received  from  this  poll  ranged  from  what  type  of  music  to 
sing/play  to  what  the  musicians  should  wear.  It  gave  the 
committee  more  concrete  ideas  of  the  total  church’s  wants  in 
music-worship.  And  it  spoke  very  definitely  to  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  “preferring  one  another.  ” 

Ambitious  religious  compositions  and  oratorios  require 
long  hours  of  concentrated  rehearsals,  focusing  on  intricate 
passages.  Worshipful  singing,  however,  craves  some  spon- 
taneity, a quality  which  is  squelched  when  the  insistence  is 
on  tonal  quality  and  limited  types  of  music.  Those  of  us  who 
like  concert-type  music  should  avail  ourselves  of  concerts: 
there  are  community  choirs  and  church  choirs  in  which  to  im- 
merse ourselves.  There  are  special  occasions  when  it  is  known 
in  advance  that  the  music  will  be  of  a different  nature  than 
that  of  Sunday  worship  services.  These,  too,  have  their 
place — with  the  participants  on  stage,  to  be  valued  as  an 
exciting  performance  fitted  to  the  occasion,  and  not  as  a sub- 
stitute for  corporate  worship. 

Singing  to  the  Lord  need  not  be  perfect  in  the  ear  of  the 
singer  or  the  listener.  It  needs  only  a heart  that  is  tuned  to  the 
wonder  and  perfection  that  is  God. 
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Facing  the  music 

by  Glenn  M.  Lehman 


In  the  past  ten  years  many  Mennonite  congregations  have 
been  shocked  by  musical  changes  they  didn’t  plan.  Now  that 
the  initial  pain  of  losing  some  tradition  and  predictability  is 
past,  it  is  good  that  we  decide  about  music  in  the  church  that 
can  serve  the  present. 

We  need  to  admit  that  not  everybody  can  be  pleased  all 
the  time.  It  is  a good  law  of  brotherhood  that  the  majority 
does  not  coerce  the  minority.  Congregations  need  to  plan 
their  music  committees  with  this  conviction.  Brotherhood  is 
not  the  rule  of  the  lowest  common  denominator.  Conflict 
procedures  must  be  understood  by  all  not  to  be  a battle  of  the 
right  versus  the  wrong,  but  a willingness  to  share  aesthetic 
values  of  others  as  in  budget  planning  fiscal  values  are 
shared.  Appointment  of  music  leaders  must  be  made  in 
recognition  of  conflict,  not  as  an  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is 
conflict  potential. 

When  congregational  music  was  largely  a repetition  of  ma- 
terial already  well  known  to  everybody,  music  wasn’t  a dif- 
ficult task.  In  this  generation  of  change  we  have  to  affirm 
that  good  music  doesn’t  come  easily.  Unless  we  want  to  be 
simply  consumers  of  what  others  have  created,  we  will  have 
to  contribute  to  the  sources  of  music.  That  means  obeying 
copyright  laws  which  protect  the  profitability  of  producing 
new  material.  Certain  larger  congregations  might  consider  it 
their  mission  to  the  whole  church  to  support  musicians  work- 
ing close  to  the  source  of  the  art.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  neglect 
digging  new  wells  from  which  our  children  may  draw. 

Another  assertion  which  is  difficult  to  make  is  that  the  New 
Testament  is  not  a guide  to  which  we  can  go  for  specific 
instructions  about  music.  The  few  times  Jesus  is  recorded  to 
have  participated  in  religious  music  He  did  so  almost  cer- 
tainly according  to  the  Jewish  norm  of  that  time.  The  account 
of  the  miracle  at  Cana  doesn’t  pause  to  comment  on  wedding 
music,  although  we  can  infer  that  Jesus  heard  some  that  day 
which  He  didn’t  feel  the  need  to  interfere  with.  We  do  know 
that  Jesus  did  not  choose  the  vocation  of  ascetic,  as  John  the 
Baptist  did.  In  Jesus’  parables  joy  and  merriment  are 
assumed  to  be  a part  of  life  and  the  forms  the  joy  took  is  not 
moralized  about.  For  example,  in  the  story  of  the  two 
prodigals,  Jesus  mentioned  that  music  was  provided  for  the 
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younger  son  upon  his  return.  The  elder  son  refused  to  accept 
the  joy  and  the  music.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  elder 
son  chose  a respectable  attitude  toward  merriment  and  the 
cost  of  musicians.  But,  rather  than  building  his  character,  his 
resistance  excluded  him  from  his  personal  relationships. 

We  often  heard  of  the  uniqueness  of  Mennonite  music,  a 
uniqueness  which  is  being  lost  in  the  current  changes.  In  fac- 
ing the  music  of  today,  we  have  to  make  another  difficult 
assertion — that  it  is  hard  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
the  Mennonite  music  tradition  and  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
translate  old  forms  into  new  forms. 

I often  hear  two  myths  about  Mennonite  music  which  I 
think  keeps  us  from  facing  the  truth.  One,  that  a capella 
music  is  a Mennonite  tradition.  The  fact  is  that  until  recently 
most  small  churches  of  any  denomination  did  not  have 
organs.  This  is  true  for  Europe  as  well  as  for  America  until  the 
twentieth  century.  In  fact,  there  is  still  much  a capella  sing- 
ing in  other  traditions  as  diverse  as  the  Jewish  and  the 
Catholic. 

The  second  myth  is  that  four-part  singing  is  a Mennonite 
tradition.  In  fact,  four-part  singing  became  Mennonite  very 
reeently  in  our  history  and  it  came  by  way  of  the  popular 
shaped-note  singing  sehools  which  introduced  it  all  across 
nineteenth-century  America. 

I think  a more  reliable  guide  to  what  typifies  our  music 
from  the  Reformation  to  today  is;  (1)  avoidance  of  concert- 
hall  sounds,  (2)  music  of  human  scale,  (3)  restraint  common 
to  Protestant  music,  (4)  avoidance  of  musical  activity  which 
demands  a professional  to  do  well.  This  description  is  not 
limited  to  ourselves,  however.  For  example,  it  can  as  well  be  a 
description  of  Gregorian  chant  which  is  simple,  a capella, 
retrained,  nonprofessional,  and  does  not  sound  like  a concert. 

Music  has  never  been  static  for  us.  But  in  these  days  when 
it  appears  to  be  changing  so  much  as  to  practically  obscure 
the  strengths  and  the  faith  we  associated  with  it  in  the  past, 
music  can  remain  the  handmaiden  of  our  worship.  If  we  ac- 
knowledge conflict,  if  we  don’t  use  the  Bible  to  discredit 
those  who  disagree  with  us,  if  we  acknowledge  that  it  doesn’t 
come  easily,  and  if  we  properly  interpret  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  we  can  guide  the  new  forms  into  being.  The  process 
of  creating  the  new  must  not  be  opinionated  or  falsely  in- 
formed if  we  expect  the  result  of  the  process  to  be  bold  and 
unashamed  and  worthy  of  speaking  about  our  faith  to  our 
children’s  children.  ^ 
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The  parable  of  the  happy  man 

by  Rafael  Falc6n 


In  long  ago  times  there  lived  in  an  imaginary  country  a 
lazy  and  gluttonous  king  who  became  sick  with  a rare  disease 
for  which  there  was  no  medical  treatment.  One  of  the  many 
doctors,  who  came  to  examine  him,  diagnosed  the  illness  as 
“dolce  far  niente  ” (in  other  words,  “laziness  ”)  and  said  that 
the  king  would  inevitably  die  if,  before  the  full  of  the  moon, 
he  were  not  clothed  with  a shirt  belonging  to  a happy  man. 

The  search  began.  Throughout  the  kingdom  spread  the 
king’s  messengers  looking  for  a happy  man  who  would  share 
his  shirt  with  the  king.  As  the  search  became  more  arduous,  a 
lucrative  reward  was  offered  to  the  fortunate  man  who  could 
provide  this  highly  esteemed  favor  for  the  king.  Gradually 
with  sadness  they  began  to  realize  that  there  was  no  happy 
man  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  deadline  set  by  the  doctor — the  full  of  the  moon — was 
approaching  with  extraordinary  swiftness.  One  of  the  king’s 
messengers,  tired  of  walking,  approached  a cave  in  the 
desert,  in  which  lived  a shepherd.  The  peasant  was  dressed  in 
a tunic  made  of  skins  to  protect  himself  from  the  coolness  of 
the  desert  nights.  Inviting  the  messenger  into  the  cave,  the 
shepherd  shared  with  him  his  simple  meal  of  bread  and  dates, 
and  afterwards  inquired  as  to  the  reasons  that  had  brought 
his  visitor  to  such  a distant  place. 

“I  am  searching  for  a happy  man,  ” the  messenger  told 
him.  The  shepherd  smiled,  for  he  was  a happy  man. 

The  other,  incredulous,  asked  him,  “How  can  you  be 
happy  in  this  cave?  ” 

“I  would  have  no  other,  nor  do  I fear  losing  this,”  was  his 
simple  answer. 

“How  can  you  find  happiness  in  such  a solitary  place  as 
this?” 

“Inside  of  myself,  ” was  the  impressive  response  of  the 
humble  shepherd. 

The  messenger’s  face  shone  with  happiness.  The  search 
had  ended.  He  had  found  the  man  for  whom  everyone  had 
been  searching  with  such  fervor. 

“Quickly  give  me  your  shirt,”  he  said  to  the  shepherd 
while  offering  him  the  bag  full  of  gold  pieces. 

Without  understanding  what  was  happening  nor  the 
reason  for  the  strange  request,  the  shepherd  proceeded  to 
take  off  his  rustic  tunic  of  skins,  but  . . . oh,  misfortune  of 
misfortunes  ...  he  had  no  shirt! 

Rafael  Falcon,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  is  president  of  the  Committee  of  Spanish 
Literature,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  This  article  is  a 
translation  of  one  prepared  for  Ecos  Mennontas. 


Each  new  day  will  be  for  some  of  us,  perhaps,  as  for  the 
king’s  messengers,  a useless  search  for  a happy  man.  Each 
new  day  will  bring  problems,  difficulties,  needs.  And  nat- 
urally, there  will  be  days  when  we  will  find  ourselves  with  no 
shirt.  If  our  happiness  is  based  on  possessions,  these  days — 
without  a doubt — will  be  bad  days,  indeed.  The  happy  man, 
however,  does  not  need  a shirt  to  be  happy. 

Man’s  happiness  cannot  be  bought  nor  obtained  with  gold 
coins  nor  is  it  tangible — yet  it  is  felt.  The  basis  of  this  funda- 
mental element  for  victorious  living  and  human  development 
is  internal,  rather  than  external.  It  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  that  which  we  tend  to  put  first  in  our  scale  of 
values — materialism. 

To  acquire  happiness,  man  has  to  fight  enemies  more 
destructive  than  those  combated  by  any  military  genius  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  first  destroyer  of  happiness  is 
hatred.  Hatred  is  a strong  as  an  eagle  and  penetratingly 
works  its  way  into  our  lives  with  the  ease  of  a serpent.  It 
poisons,  as  it  passes,  the  source  of  joy.  As  soon  as  it  has  us  in 
its  grip,  it  embitters  our  lives  and  as  a result,  we  transmit  this 
bitterness  to  those  around  us.  Hatred  reveals  itself  as  aversion 
toward  another  to  the  extent  where  we  wish  the  worst  for 
him.  As  long  as  we  desire  bad  for  another,  we  cannot  be 
happy,  even  though  he  is  our  worst  enemy. 

Because  of  problems  of  a moral  nature,  ex-president  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  had  to  leave  his  pres- 
idential responsibilities.  Upon  leaving  the  executive  mansion 
for  the  last  time,  there  was  awaiting  him  a company  of 
journalists  who  were  interested  in  knowing  the  feelings  of  the 
man  who  had  been  head  of  the  United  States  and  who,  be- 
cause of  his  political  position,  had  been  known  worldwide. 

All  ears,  all  microphones,  and  all  cameras  of  the  television 
and  radio  media  focused  upon  a man  morally  defeated.  The 
expectation,  of  course,  was  that  hatred,  pessimism,  bitterness, 
and  resentment  would  be  projected  toward  those  responsible 
for  his  political  defeat.  His  words,  however,  were  not  those 
that  everyone  expected,  rather  he  left  saying,  “Many  can 
hate  you.  They  are  the  ones  that  lose — until  you  reach  that 
point  where  you  begin  to  hate  them.”  Apart  from  making  an 
appraisal  of  the  innocency  or  culpability  of  Nixon  for  that 
which  happened,  his  statement,  admittedly,  was  saturated 
with  meaning.  His  words  on  that  historic  day  captured  a 
potential  healing  truth  for  the  problems  of  man.  The  victim 
of  hatred  can  be  happy  as  long  as  he  does  not  convert  into  a 
victimizer. 
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A second  destroyer  of  happiness  is  resentment — a negative 
force  of  great  strength.  To  have  resentment  signifies  that  one 
has  a feeling  of  anger  or  wrath  for  some  reason;  thus  as  long 
as  we  live  with  resentment  toward  others,  we  cannot  own 
happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  we  do  obtain  is  the 
development  of  premature  wrinkles  and  ulcers  that  delight  in 
escorting  us  toward  interment  long  before  the  time. 

In  the  elementary  grades  we  learned  in  science  class  that 
the  body  can  heal  by  itself  the  wounds  that  it  suffers.  When 
in  an  accident  a wound  is  produced,  the  blood  immediately 
trickles  out  through  the  blood  vessels  that  have  been  hurt. 
But  the  Great  Architect  has  made  us  in  such  a way  that  while 
the  hurt  area  is  bleeding,  coagulation  is  also  taking  place, 
impeding  us  from  bleeding  in  excess.  The  process  of  healing 
begins  immediately  afterwards.  The  blood  that  has  coagu- 
lated forms  a protective  cover  over  the  injured  tissue,  which 
lasts  until  the  wound  is  healed.  The  final  step  of  this  healing 
process  is  the  detaching  of  the  protective  cover  leaving  a 
scarred  area. 

Some  people  suffer  from  hemophilia,  an  abnormality  of 
the  blood.  This  condition  usually  is  of  a hereditary  nature  and 
is  characterized  by  an  abnormality  in  the  process  of  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood.  Whatever  kind  of  wound,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  it  is,  produces  intense  hemorrhaging,  which 
in  some  cases  is  impossible  to  check.  Thus  the  hemophiliac 
inherits  the  inability  to  be  healed  of  occurring  wounds. 

We,  in  our  daily  lives,  receive  emotional  wounds  from  all 


sides.  Many  times  we  receive  attacks  from  people  we  esteem. 
These  unexpected  attacks  pierce  us  more  deeply  and,  in  my 
opinion,  take  longer  to  heal  than  does  a verbal  attack  from  a 
more  casual  acquaintance.  But  this  does  leave  us  with  a great 
opportunity  to  forgive  those  who  have  wounded  us  to  the 
extent  that  not  even  the  smallest  trace  need  remain. 

Now  we  can  establish  a parallelism  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  hemophiliac,  since  both  exist.  For  the 
spiritual  hemophiliac,  a wound  is  never  forgiven.  He  cannot 
forget  the  insults  suffered  and  soon  discovers  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  greatest  enemies  of  man:  hatred,  resentment, 
and  the  desire  to  revenge.  At  the  smallest  misfortune  he  be- 
comes seriously  ill  and  his  soul  is  in  constant  pain  due  to  emo- 
tional attacks  from  daily  living. 

For  the  physical  hemophiliacs  there  is  a solution  since 
modern  medicine  has  discovered  ways  to  help  them  in  the 
coagulation  process.  Is  there  also  a cure  for  the  spiritual 
hemophiliac? 

Yes.  For  the  hemophiliac-in-soul  there  is  a cure — love:  love 
for  God,  for  one’s  neighbor,  for  oneself.  Love,  in  completing 
itself,  has  its  own  reward,  thus  he  that  is  sharing  the  love  does 
not  need  to  feel  defeated  when  his  action  of  love  receives  no 
response.  First  John  4:12  aptly  suggests,  “If  we  love  one 
another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.” 
With  God  as  the  source  of  love  it  is  possible  to  love  with  all 
one’s  heart,  loving  as  much  as  one  is  able,  loving  whomever 
one  can  but . . . always  loving.  ^ 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


The  furnace  watcher.  When  I start  to  make  a snap  esti- 
mate of  a person,  God  reminds  me  of  the  furnace  watcher. 
And  I back  up. 

In  1959  I took  a year  off  from  teaching,  moved  the  family 
to  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  order  to  attend  Michigan  State 
University.  We  attended  a small,  rural  Mennonite  Church 
some  35  miles  north  of  the  university.  There  1 agreed  to  teach 
an  adult  Sunday  school  class. 

After  a few  Sundays  of  teaching,  1 noticed  I had  a 
“dropout.  ” One  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  class  for 
several  Sundays  no  longer  came.  Although  in  church,  he 
disappeared  during  the  Sunday  school  hour. 

Curious,  I inquired  around,  found  where  he  was  hibernat- 
ing. He  was  spending  the  Sunday  school  hour  in  the  base- 
ment, sitting  by  the  coal  fired  furnace. 

His  excuse  for  not  attending  class  was:  “This  is  an  old 
furnace  and  needs  a lot  of  attention.” 

It  sounded  like  a pretty  weak  excuse.  I took  it  rather  per- 
sonally. The  furnace  watching  story  seemed  pretty  flimsy. 

Later  that  winter,  on  a frigid  Sunday  morning  as  we  were 
traveling  to  church,  the  old  car  that  we  were  trying  to  nurse 
through  our  year  of  financial  scarcity,  uttered  a loud  noise, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  crankshaft  had  broken,  the 
engine  was  ruined,  and  likewise  our  budget.  It  was  a period 


of  mourning. 

The  next  time  we  attended  the  Bethel  church  (friends  from 
East  Lansing  taking  us),  the  furnace  watcher  came  up  to  us, 
and  in  a low,  unassuming  voice  had  a request  to  make  of  me. 
He  said,  “I  have  done  a lot  of  mechanical  work,  I repair  and 
overhaul  my  own  cars.  I know  where  I can  get  a rebuilt 
engine  for  your  car.  Harold  Zook  and  I would  like  to  come 
down  tomorrow  to  the  university,  tow  your  car  back  up  here, 
pull  your  old  engine,  and  put  in  this  good  rebuilt  one.  You 
can  pick  it  up  next  Sunday.  Would  you  let  us  do  that?  ” 

I was  deeply  moved,  ashamed.  I had  crossed  this  man  off 
my  list,  had  felt  hurt  because  he  chose  meditating  beside  the 
furnace  instead  of  my  class.  But  he  had  not  crossed  me  off  his 
list.  I found  his  action  far  more  Christlike  than  my  own. 
Perhaps,  like  Mary,  he  had  chosen  the  better  thing. 

My  car  was  repaired;  it  ran  like  a new  one.  Each  time  I 
drove  it,  it  seemed  that  God  was  pleading  with  me,  “Please 
don’t  prejudge  My  children.  Please  don’t  scratch  them  off 
your  pitifully  small  list.  ” 

And  once  as  I crawled  shamefaced  into  the  ’53  Chevy,  God 
added  for  my  special  benefit:  “Maybe,  just  maybe,  some- 
times a person  can  learn  more  about  Me  as  he  sits  beside  the 
furnace  than  he  can  by  sitting  in  your  class.” 

And  God  was  so  right. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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Gifts  and  Qualifications.  The  Christian  church  is  often 
caught  up  in  instantaneous  remedies.  In  the  recent  past  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  crucified  life,  being  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  teaching  on  discipleship,  chain  of  command,  and  more 
recently  an  urge  to  discover  spiritual  gifts  and  begin  to  func- 
tion in  the  body  of  Christ  with  those  gifts,  insights,  and  train- 
ing as  God  intended.  As  correct  as  some  or  even  all  of  these 
teachings  may  be  and  as  valuable  as  they  may  prove  to 
maturity  and  wholeness  they  dare  not  be  taken  alone.  We 
must  guard  against  a swing  which  may  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  also  was  a great  interest  in  the 
early  church.  But  it  is  equally  well  to  notice  that  one’s  gift  did 
not  qualify  for  a certain  position.  For  instance,  if  one  felt 
gifted  to  leadership  and  desired  such  an  office,  this  desire  was 
acknowledged  as  a good  desire.  But  along  with  the  possible 
gift  and  the  desire  for  the  office,  there  also  is  instruction  con- 
cerning one’s  qualifications  (1  Tim.  3:1-7;  Titus  1:5-10). 

These  qualifications  are  not  generalized  but  very  specific. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  of  the  20  qualifications  listed  for 
leadership  there  is  no  reference  to  spiritual  gifts.  Doesn’t  this 
imply  that  one  sought  out  for  leadership  should  first 
demonstrate  Christian  maturity  with  family  and  community 
rapport?  If  these  qualifications  were  most  important  then, 
shouldn’t  they  be  most  important  now?  Just  because  someone 
has  a particular  gift,  this  does  not  qualify  them,  neither  did  it 
qualify  those  in  the  early  church  for  a particular  office. 

That  one  who  is  greatly  gifted,  (or  skilled),  yet  carnal,  has 
the  greater  potential  to  lead  people  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  ought  to  put  the  emphasis  where  Scripture  does  to  spare 
ourselves  some  of  the  pitfalls  and  excesses  of  the  Corinthian 
church  with  its  many  gifted  persons. — Percy  Gerig,  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

Let  them  eat  sacred  cows.  The  obvious  solution  to  India’s 
food  problem,  according  to  some,  is  to  have  its  people  stop 
honoring  their  cows  and  start  eating  them. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that,  as  sacred  cows  go,  theirs  are 
often  useful.  Many  feed  off  roadsides  and  waste  areas  and 
help  earn  their  keep  as  work  animals.  Besides,  they  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  milk  and  provide  dung  used  for  fuel  and 
fertilizer. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  is  important.  Cows  weren’t  meant 
to  be  so  special  that  they  are  unavailable  for  food,  especially 
when  there  are  hungry  people  around. 

But  it’s  easier  to  find  fault  with  sacred  cows  half  a world 


away  than  to  recognize  some  closer  home.  Whenever  we 
value  something  too  highly  to  sacrifice  it  for  a pressing 
human  need  we  are  creating  our  own  kind  of  golden  calf  or 
sacred  cow. 

Sacred  pets  and  other  animals.  Far  more  expensive  than 
Hindu  cows  are  our  own  multimillion  dollar  pet  and  pet  food 
industries.  The  deference  and  outright  reverence  shown  some 
North  American  pets  makes  many  an  Indian  cow  look  like  a 
pauper.  And  certainly  our  taboo  against  using  a pet  {or  food  is 
no  less  strong!  In  fact,  our  aversion  to  eating  dog,  cat,  or 
horse  meat  should  help  us  be  more  sympathetic  to  how  In- 
dians feel  about  eating  beef. 

But  our  attitude  toward  cattle  takes  a strangely  opposite 
(and  much  more  costly)  form.  We  insist  on  fattening, 
slaughtering,  and  importing  large  quantities  of  beef  to  satisfy 
an  inordinate  craving  for  meat.  North  Americans,  along  with 
the  livestock  required  for  their  diets,  use  a much  larger 
amount  of  protein  in  a year  than  does  all  of  India,  even 
though  our  human  population  (U.S.  and  Canada)  numbers 
less  than  half  of  theirs. 

So  it  is  we  who  have  “too  many  mouths  to  feed.  ” It  is  our 
cows,  not  theirs,  that  contribute  most  to  the  world’s  urgent 
food  problems.  ^ 

Sacred  vehicles.  North  Americans  have  become  known  for 
their  long-standing  love  affair  with  the  automobile.  Cars, 
along  with  vans,  cycles,  and  other  recreational  vehicles,  have 
special  meanings  for  people  far  beyond  just  providing  trans- 
portation. They  answer  to  all  kinds  of  questionable  needs  for 
status,  power,  popularity,  and  luxury.  They  guzzle  greedily 
and  freely  from  what’s  left  of  the  world’s  fossil  fuel  supply,  to 
the  tune  of  over  100  billions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  used  an- 
nually in  the  U.S.  alone.  In  addition,  this  vast  herd  of  vehicles 
help  produce  a pollution  and  waste  problem  far  more  serious 
than  all  of  India’s  cattle,  sacred  or  otherwise. 

We  should  at  least  be  willing  to  reduce  the  number  and 
size  of  our  vehicle  population  before  we  have  much  to  say 
about  others’  sacred  cows. 

The  sacred  military  bull.  By  far  the  most  ravenous  and 
unproductive  of  sacred  cows  are  the  world’s  bloated  defense 
systems.  In  the  name  of  “peace  and  safety  ” all  nations  in- 
volved in  the  current  arms  race  are  guilty  of  supporting  the 
greatest  threat  to  survival  and  cause  of  hunger  ever  known. 

The  United  States  alone  spends  nearly  $250  million  every 
day  for  current  military  purposes,  more  than  the  U.N.  Food 
Program  spends  in  an  entire  year.  Yet  to  even  question  this 
reckless  use  of  world  resources  is  to  risk  being  labeled  un- 
patriotic if  not  downright  sacrilegious!  Our  strange  silence  on 
this  issue  illustrates  just  how  sacred  this  beast  has  become. 
How  long  will  we  willingly  feed  it? 

Or  how  long  will  we  pander  to  other  sacred  cows  such  as 
our  professional  sports  mania,  our  keeping-up-with-fashions 
waste,  of  our  better  homes  and  gardens  self-indulgences? 
Any  one  of  these  could  make  India’s  cows  seem  insignificant 
by  comparison. 

What  a fantastic  testimony  it  would  be  if  we  ground  up 
whole  herds  of  our  sacred  cows  into  hamburger  to  feed  the 
hungry! — Harvey  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va. 
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A unique  approach  to  VBS 


We  offer  the  only  curricula  that  are: 

Permanent: 

Your  child  grows  through  the  courses.  Your  teachers  develop  confidence  that  comes  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  such  a program.  You  are  sure  of  what  your  child  will  learn  this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  future. 

Closely  graded: 

Whether  yours  is  a small  or  large  school,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  children  right  on  their  level. 
Nursery,  Kindergarten  1 , Kindergarten  2,  Grades  1 -10  are  available  in  either  curriculum. 

Choose  the  series  that  meets  your  needs: 

Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 

A Bible  foundation  curriculum.  Each  year  is  a 
complete  course.  Combined,  all  the  courses 
provide  your  child  with  a solid  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  Available  in  either  5-day  or  1 0-day  cur- 
riculum. 

Each  year  there  is  a new  devotional  theme  for 
your  centralized  worship  period.  We  provide  you 
with  a free  Leader's  Guide  for  these  periods.  This 
year's  theme  is  Walking  with  Jesus. 
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Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series 

A biblically  based  approach  to  real-life  issues. 
Each  year  the  child  is  met  with  issues  that  he  faces 
daily — problems  like  honesty,  drugs,  sex, 
obedience — and  the  teaqher  and  the  child  explore 
together  what  a Christian  response  should  be. 

Useful  year-round,  this  curriculum  is  designed 
for  a 5-day  VBS  and  is  adaptable  for  released-time 
programs,  Sunday  or  Wednesday  worship,  or 
camps. 

Excellent  in  urban,  suburban,  interracial,  and  in- 
tercultural  settings. 


Leader's  Guides, 
filmstrips,  and  sample  kits  are  available 
at  your  local  bookstore  or  from ; 
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Scottdale,  PA  1 5603 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 


Keep  institutional  growth  in  check, 
General  Board  advised 


church  news 


The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  met 
from  Mar,  28  to  30  at  Cabrini  Contact 
Center  near  Chicago  and  covered  a three- 
page  agenda  ranging  from  urban  mission  to 
the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  by  fund- 
raising church  agencies. 

The  latter  was  stressed  particularly  by 
Board  treasurer  David  Mann  who  made  a 
stiff  comment  about  “the  tendency  to 
increase  staff  in  our  institutions.  We  need  to 
learn  how  to  redeploy  staff  to  avoid  this  kind 
of  staff  increase  which  is  the  most  expensive 
way  to  get  our  work  done.” 

He  returned  again  to  this  theme  at  a later 
point  in  the  meeting  in  response  to  a pro- 
posal for  special  solicitation,  “I  don  t think 
the  church  is  going  to  sit  still  for  institu- 
tional growth.  I think  the  movement  is  away 
from  institutions  toward  the  congregations.” 
As  in  the  December  meeting,  attention  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  “urban  mission,”  But 
this  time  the  mood  was  less  pessimistic. 
Some  time  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
satisfactory  definition  of  “urban.”  James 
Lapp  wondered  what  is  meant  by  urban  in 
the  sense  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  cur- 
rently using  it.  “It  depends  on  the  district 
conference,”  said  Ivan  Kauffmann.  It  will 
vary  in  different  areas.  ” 

Then  it  developed  that  not  all  on  the 
Board  have  the  same  understanding  of  the 
issue.  Some  felt  that  the  call  for  response  to 
“urban”  problems  that  was  heard  at  Estes 
Park  was  from  persons  involved  with  inner- 
city  missions.  Others  insisted  that  a broader 
definition  was  valid.  Ivan  Kauffmann 
responded,  “I  guess  I am  perhaps  too  re- 
laxed in  letting  the  definitions  emerge  as  we 
go  along.” 

In  the  end  the  Board  approved  a set  of 
projections  proposed  by  Ivan  Kauffmann 
“for  further  implementation  of  the  church- 
wide urban  concerns  effort.  Of  interest 
among  these  was  item  C;  “To  enlist 
experienced  and  gifted  urban  pastors  and 
leaders  of  the  Mennonite  Church  so  that 
their  vision,  counsel,  and  wisdom  are  made 
available  to  the  General  Board,  program 
boards,  conferences,  and  congregations  for 
such  planning  that  may  include  investment 
or  resources,  mission  strategy,  congrega- 
tional program  planning,  churchwide  pro- 
gram.” 


Some  other  bits  and  pieces  from  the  meet- 
ing include  the  following. 

1.  Associate  secretary  Jose  Ortiz  ob- 
served that  Spanish  Mennonite  churches  are 
strongest  in  Region  V in  the  area  of  the  U.S. 
with  the  lowest  concentration  of  Spanish- 
speaking people.  There  are  19  churches  in 
this  region  compared  to  10  in  Region  IV,  9 
in  Region  III  and  6 in  Region  11. 

2.  Region  111  representative  Millard  Os- 
borne observed  the  rural  churches  which 
seemed  to  be  dying  out  some  years  ago  are 
having  an  increase  in  young  families  moving 
out  from  the  cities.  This  concerns  him  in 
light  of  the  present  concern  for  urban 
ministry. 

3.  Region  IV  asked  Goshen  College  to 
hold  space  for  20  minority  students  and 
Ohio  Conference  took  the  first  action 
toward  their  support. 

4.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  acting  pres- 
ident Dwight  Stoltzfus  challenged  the 
description  of  MM  As  Role  and  Function  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  bylaws:  “There  shall 
be  a Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  responsi- 
ble to  establish  and  administer  programs  of 
mutual  aid,  such  as  ...  (1)  health  insurance, 
(2)  survivors’  insurance,  (3)  casualty  in- 
surance, (4)  retirement  programs,  (5)  foun- 
dations and  estates,  (6)  loans  and  bond 
issues,  (7)  financial  and  investment  pro- 
grams.” 

Stoltzfus  felt  the  description  should  be 
revised  as  follows:  “programs  of  mutual  aid 
that  are  in  keeping  with  Mennonite  values 
and  biblical  imperatives  of  compassion  and 
sharing  as  interpreted  by  our  conferences 
and  congregations.” 

5.  Theron  Schlabach  presented  to  the 
Board  a proposal  from  a group  of  Mennonite 
historians  to  write  a four-volume  history  of 
the  300-year  Mennonite  experience  in 
America  which  began  in  1683.  They  sought 
authorization  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  project.  Most  Board  members  seemed 
interested  in  the  proposal,  but  dubious 
about  the  funding  in  the  light  of  their  own 
tight  budget. 

6.  The  Board  accepted  the  1979  budgets, 
its  own  and  the  other  three  Boards  which  so- 
licit funds  from  the  congregations:  con- 
gregational ministries,  education,  and  mis- 
sions. The  total  per  member  quota  comes  to 


$84.50,  a 7.3  percent  increase  over  1978. 
The  following  actions  are  to  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  General  Board’s  deficit:  (1) 
get  in  touch  with  leaders  of  district  confer- 
ences who  did  not  meet  the  quotas  and  seek 
additional  allocations,  (2)  allow  Board 
members  to  contact  interested  persons  for 
special  gifts,  and  (3)  cut  corners  in  General 
Board  activity.  With  these  it  is  intended  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  by  the  time  of  the  1979 
general  assembly. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  meeting  from 
his  perspective  as  general  secretary,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  said,  “For  me  the  highlight  was 
the  Board’s  approval  of  the  projection  for 
urban  concerns.” 

The  Meetingplace  to  open 
at  St.  Jacobs 

An  informal  three-day  meeting  was  held  at 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  in  the  first  week  of  March. 
The  participants  were  persons  involved  in 
enterprises  like  the  People’s  Place,  Heritage 
Productions,  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  TourMagination,  the  Stone  Crock, 
Festival  Quarterly,  and  others. 

In  addition  there  were  persons  present 
from  the  St.  Jacobs  and  Elmira  Mennonite 
congregations  and  MCC-Canada.  Inter- 
ested supporters  of  these  programs  also 
made  their  trek  to  St.  Jacobs,  as  did  Glenn 
Fretz,  a Mennonite  designer  from  Toronto. 

The  gathering  had  a twofold  purpose:  (1) 
to  assess  what  has  been  done  thus  far  to  tell 
the  Mennonite  story  to  non-Mennonites  and 
to  our  own  people,  and  (2)  to  decide  on  a 
motif  and  to  sketch  out  the  main  com- 
ponents for  a Mennonite  Information 
Center  in  St.  Jacobs.  Most  of  the  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Century  Room  at  the  Stone 
Crock. 

In  the  initial  round  of  introductions/ 
reportings,  one  common  characteristic 
showed  up:  a decade  of  action.  It  was  ten 
years  ago  that  John  Ruth  started  working  on 
the  Martyrs  Mirror  Oratorio  and  his  first 
film.  Ten  years  ago  Laurelville,  under 
the  leadership  of  Arnold  Cressman,  began 
pioneering  in  programs  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  our  Christian  experience.  It  was  ten  years 
ago  that  Jan  Gleysteen  started  gathering 
slides  and  illustrations  for  his  Anabaptist 
Heritage  Project.  The  Dutch  Family  Fes- 
tival has  just  completed  ten  years  of  summer 
theater.  And  for  nearly  ten  years,  Tour- 
Magination has  conducted  tours  with  an 
emphasis  on  Mennonite  history  and  believ- 
ers’ church  principles. 

Each  of  these  enterprises  is  now  entering 
a new  stage,  and  planning  a slight  change  of 
focus. 

In  their  planning  for  The  Meetingplace, 
as  the  new  center  will  be  called,  the  work 
group  agreed  on  a number  of  principles. 
The  atmosphere  of  The  Meetingplace 
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Vernon  Leis,  Phyllis  Good,  Wilmer  Martin,  Rhoda  Cressman 


should  be  warm  and  friendly,  genuine,  so 
that  visitors  will  want  to  come  back  again 
and  again  bringing  their  friends,  The  com- 
mon experience  of  the  discussion  par- 
ticipants present  was  the  understanding  that 
in  telling  the  story  one  must  start  where  the 
people  are,  then  answer  the  questions  they 
may  have  about  Mennonites.  Also,  the  “us- 
versus-them  ” approach  ought  to  be  avoided 
whether  it  is  “Mennonites  verses  non-Men- 
nonites  ’ or:  “our  kind  of  Mennonites” 
versus  “those  other  kind  of  Mennonites.” 

A lot  of  homework  had  been  done  before 
the  gathering  took  place.  Glenn  Fretz,  for 
instance,  had  prepared  a full  sequence  of 
plans  for  each  of  the  major  areas  in  The 
Meetingplace:  a reception  area,  a screening 


projection  room,  a self-guided  exhibit,  and  a 
lounge  area  where  volunteer  staffers  could 
lead  discussions  and  answer  questions.  The 
group  also  spent  one  long  evening  viewing  a 
selection  of  films  on  Mennonite,  Old  Order, 
and  Amish  life  now  available. 

“An  obvious  question  arises  for  the 
observant  witness,”  says  Arnold  Cressman. 
“Is  this  a new  model  for  getting  significant 
tasks  accomplished  in  the  brotherhood  as  of- 
ficial budgets  tighten?”  In  any  case,  enough 
was  accomplished  that  The  Meetingplace 
can  be  expected  to  be  fully  operational  by 
the  summer  of  1979.  Vernon  Leis,  pastor  of 
the  Elmira  congregation,  and  Glenn  Fretz 
have  been  appointed  to  head  up  the  project, 
counting  on  the  group  for  support. 


The  state  of  the  church  in  Egypt^  Jacobs 


Donald  Jacobs,  director  of  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Foundation,  spent  Mar.  5 to 
14  in  Egypt  in  evangelistic  missions  and 
leadership  conferences  with  Africa  Enter- 
prise, a Kenya  based  organization  which 
promotes  evangelism  in  Africa, 

Meetings  were  held  in  Assuit,  Cairo,  and 
Alexandria.  Jacobs  teamed  with  Festo 
Kivengere  of  Uganda,  director  of  African 
Enterprise,  which  sponsored  the  mission; 
John  Wilson  of  Kenya;  and  Michael  Cassidy 
from  South  Africa.  All  the  denominations 
were  represented  in  the  event,  including 
Coptic  Evangelical,  Assemblies  of  God, 
Presbyterian,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists.  Leading  Christians  esti- 
mate the  Christian  population  in  Egypt  to 
be  close  to  eight  million  persons  or  20 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  belong  to  the  Coptic 
Church. 

Jacobs  reported  that  Christianity  is  alive 
and  well  in  Egypt.  In  Assuit  about  1,000 
pastors  and  lay  leaders  met  daily  in 


leadership  training  sessions.  The  Coptic 
Church,  which  is  itself  experiencing 
spiritual  renewal  in  many  areas,  did  not  of- 
ficially participate  in  the  meetings; 
however,  some  laymen  were  in  attendance. 

While  Jacobs  termed  the  evangelistic 
mission  a success,  the  number  of  Muslims 
coming  to  Christ  are  only  a few.  When  they 
do,  they  often  become  targets  for  social 
ostracism.  He  said  that  in  one  sense  the 
Christian  community  is  a harassed  minority 
community. 

But  Jacobs  also  pointed  out  positive  hap- 
penings. The  Christians  are  praising  the 
Lord  for  President  Sadat,  he  observed.  They 
note  that  Sadat  has  changed  the  name  of  the 
country  from  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
Egypt — a term  meaning  Coptic  or  Chris- 
tian— and  has  granted  building  permits  for 
50  new  evangelical  churches  within  the  past 
five  years.  Under  President  Nasser  almost 
none  were  granted. 

“We  asked  church  leaders  in  Egypt  what 
message  to  convey  to  Christians  in  the 


West,  Jacobs  said.  “They  requested  that 
we  help  disassociate  ancient  Egypt  which 
oppressed  Cod’s  people,  from  modern 
Egypt  which  has  a large,  vital  Christian 
community  made  up  of  brothers  and  sisters 
who  consider  themselves  part  of  the  world 
Christian  community.  ” 

Jacobs  commented  that  Christians  in 
Egypt  believe  Cod  is  calling  them  to  par- 
ticipate more  actively  in  evangelism  in 
Africa,  a role  Egypt  played  in  the  spread  of 
the  church  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

“The  exhilaration  1 felt  as  I worshiped 
with  God’s  people  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  pyramids  was  a much  deeper 
experience  than  any  previous  visit  as  a 
tourist  to  that  ancient  land,  ” Jacobs  said. 

Hostilities  produce  more 
refugees  in  Lebanon 

whistling  bomber  jets,  flares  from  distance 
rockets,  and  the  heavy  thud  of  distant  tanks 
awakened  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
personnel  Ralph  and  Phyllis  Miller  on  their 
first  morning  in  Sidon. 

As  in  previous  Middle  East  wars,  these 
MCC  workers  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  a major  war  and  surrounded  by  droves 
of  refugees  escaping  to  safety.  This  time  it 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Phoenician 
city  of  Sidon. 

More  than  200,000  men,  women,  and 
ehildren  fled  from  their  homes  and  villages 
in  southern  Lebanon  as  Israeli  forces 
invaded  by  land,  air,  and  sea.  Villagers 
jammed  into  cars  with  mattresses  and 
household  goods  piled  on  top.  Cars,  tractors 
with  trailers,  trucks,  horsedrawn  wagons, 
and  even  donkeys  pressed  onto  the  narrow 
coastal  road  escaping  southern  Lebanon  to 
Sidon  and  Beirut.  Some  joined  relatives,  but 
most  set  out  for  an  unknown  destination. 
More  than  a fourth  of  the  200,000  are  Pales- 
tinians; the  Lebanese  government  has 
reported  the  death  of  1,168  Lebanese  and 
Palestinians  but  the  exact  number  of  cas- 
ualties is  still  unknown. 

The  Lebanese  government  has  set  up  tent 
camps  south  of  Sidon  and  will  assume 
responsibility  for  emergency  care  of  these 
people.  But  the  majority  of  those  displaced 
have  moved  on  to  Beirut  and  Sidon.  Thou- 
sands were  received  in  mosques,  churches, 
schools,  and  public  buildings.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  families  spent  the  night  of  Mar.  18 
on  the  streets  of  Sidon  without  shelter.  From 
Sidon  to  Beirut  many  forced  their  ways  into 
houses  vacated  after  the  1976  civil  war  by 
people  who  have  not  yet  returned. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  telephone  report 
received  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  Sunday,  Mar.  19.  The  Millers  arrived  in 
Beirut  for  language  study  in  September 
1977.  They  completed  language  study  early 
in  March  and  moved  to  Sidon  the  day  before 
the  war  began.  They  are  located  east  of 
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Sidon  near  Ain  el  Hilweh  refugee  camp. 
The  Sidon  location  puts  them  in  touch  with 
the  center  of  need  and  enables  them  to 
respond  quickly.  Their  neighbors  have 
made  a bomb  shelter  available  for  their  use. 

Initial  MCC  response  consists  of  purchas- 
ing up  to  $8,000  worth  of  baby  food,  canned 
food,  blankets  and  mattresses  in  Lebanon. 
Th  ese  commodities  are  being  distributed 
now  in  the  Sidon  area  in  cooperation  with 
the  Sidon  province  governor’s  office.  Five 
tons  of  kidney  beans,  five  tons  of  canned 
beef,  and  7,000  blankets  are  being  shipped 
immediately  for  release  through  the  emer- 
gency program  of  the  Middle  East  Council 
of  Churches.  Longer  term  plans  are  being 
evaluated. 

The  fighting  took  place  mainly  within  a 
15-mile  strip  north  of  the  Israeli  border; 
isolated  raids  were  also  made  at  other  points 
between  Tyre  and  Beirut,  including  a town 
two  miles  south  of  Beirut  International  Air- 
port. 

Teaching  in  overseas 
churches,  high  priority 

How  can  we  help  churches  overseas  develop 
the  congregational  teaching  ministry  and 
supporting  teaching  materials?  A group  of 
approximately  18  persons  met  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center  on  Mar.  30  to  discuss  this 
question.  Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  of  over- 
seas missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  chaired  the  meeting. 

Requests  for  help  in  this  area  of  church 
life  have  come  from  church  leaders  around 
the  world.  As  a response  to  these  requests, 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  have  cooperated  in 
securing  the  services  of  Paul  M.  Lederach, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  as  a consultant  during  1977 
and  1978. 

As  part  of  this  assignment,  Lederach  pre- 
pared a manual.  Backgrounds  for  Cur- 
riculum Development,  which  set  forth  the 
principle  that  the  teaching  ministry  and 
supporting  curriculum  materials  must  grow 
out  of  the  churches.  Programs  cannot 
be  transplanted  effectively  from  North 
America,  nor  can  curricula  be  translated  ef- 
fectively. The  manual  provided  biblical 
backgrounds  for  the  teaching  ministry  and 
for  curriculum.  It  also  suggested  steps  for 
curriculum  development. 

This  manual  was  read  and  critiqued  by 
many  church  leaders  overseas  as  well  as 
persons  in  North  America  with  overseas 
experience.  The  purpose  of  the  Mar.  30 
meeting  was  to  review  responses  to  the 
Lederach  paper  and  to  plan  steps  to  provide 
the  help  requested  by  the  churches  in  this 
area. 

During  the  consultation  David  Powell 
and  Mahlon  Hess  spoke  about  their  vision 


for  a strategy,  followed  by  Daniel  Schipani 
and  Hershey  Leaman  who  presented  pro- 
posals for  furthering  the  work. 

In  essence  this  plan  is  emerging:  1.  Paul 
M.  Lederach  will  write  additional  materials, 
for  example,  a simple  guide  for  helping 
overseas  leaders  identify  central  issues  in 
Christian  education  and  in  curriculum 
development,  and  also  a simple  philosophy 
of  Christian  education  that  may  become 
part  of  the  Mennonite  Eaith  Series.  2. 
Seminars  will  be  conducted  in  various  coun- 
tries around  the  world  that  focus  on  the 
teaching  ministry.  3.  Appoint  a person  to 
serve  as  a consultant  to  any  emerging  cur- 
riculum projects.  The  person  invited  to  this 
post  is  David  Powell,  who  is  serving  the 
church  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Paul  M.  Lederach’ s work  as  a consultant 
will  be  finished  in  August  1978  when  his 
work  on  the  first  stages  of  The  Foundation 
Series  is  also  completed.  After  that  his 
assignment  is  not  clear.  He  would  prefer 
working  within  church  structures,  he  says. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  a suitable 
assignment,  he  will  enter  a private  business. 


Paul  M.  Schrock  (center),  Herald  Press,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  was  one  of  more  than  a dozen  re- 
ligious book  editors  who  participated  in  the 
1978  Mt.  Hermon  Christian  Writer’s  Con- 
ference near  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Return  to  orthodoxy 
advocated  at  California 
writer's  conference 

“The  Mt.  Hermon  Christian  Writer’s  Con- 
ference in  late  March  was  a time  of  spiritual 
renewal  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  sharpen 
writing  skills  under  the  direction  of  seasoned 
professionals  such  as  Sherwood  Wirt,  former 
editor  of  Decision  Magazine.” 

This  was  the  assessment  of  Paul  M. 
Schrock,  Herald  Press  book  editor,  who 
served  as  one  of  more  than  a dozen 
publisher  consultants  for  the  weeklong 
event. 

More  than  150  persons  from  as  far  away  as 
North  Carolina  and  Colorado  participated 
in  the  conference  at  a Christian  retreat 
center  nestled  among  the  redwoods  south  of 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


“As  far  as  I know  only  two  of  us  were  from 
the  larger  Mennonite  constituency,  ” 
Schrock  reports,  “myself  and  a Mennonite 
Brethren  writer,  Lillian  Pauls  from  Reedley. 
Most  of  the  rest  of  the  writers,  staff,  and 
publishing  people  were  evangelicals  from  a 
broad  range  of  denominations. 

“I  was  deeply  impressed  with  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  saying  to  the  group  and 
through  the  speakers,”  Schrock  says.  “In 
fact,  I was  startled  by  some  of  the  vocabu- 
lary which  I thought  was  kind  of  reserved 
for  Mennonites  (as  though  we  have  a special 
claim  to  such  insights). 

“Writers  were  urged  to  acknowledge  the 
lordship  of  Christ  in  their  lives  and  to 
practiee  daily  discipleship.  Much  of  one 
evening  was  given  to  considering  the  place 
of  binding  and  loosing  in  the  church.  There 
was  talk  about  the  need  for  establishing  dis- 
cipline in  local  congregations  and  for  every 
Christian  to  live  in  a covenant  relationship 
with  other  committed  persons  in  a com- 
munity of  believers.” 

Responding  to  a question  on  current 
trends  in  Christian  publishing;  Peter  Gill- 
quist,  book  editor  for  Thomas  Nelson 
Publishers  said,  “I’m  not  sure  this  is  a trend, 
but  if  it  isn’t  I want  to  help  make  it  one.  We 
need  a return  to  orthodoxy  in  our  evangel- 
ical literature. 

“By  orthodoxy  I don’t  mean  something 
which  is  dry  and  lifeless,  ” Gillquist  con- 
tinued, “but  content  which  has  been  tested 
and  has  endured  ...  for  2,000  years!’ 

Gillquist  called  for  less  “fluff  writing” 
about  Christian  celebrities  and  superficial 
piety  and  more  emphasis  on  Bible  study 
which  reflects  historic  truths  rather  than 
private  interpretations,  what  it  means  to  live 
the  Christian  life  in  the  context  of  the 
church,  and  rediscovery  of  God  at  work 
among  His  people  all  the  way  back  to  the 
early  church  fathers. 

The  power  of  Christ  to  change  lives 
among  gathered  believers  was  demonstrated 
a number  of  times  during  the  week.  Eor 
example,  one  man  intended  immediately 
following  the  conference  to  leave  his  wife 
and  resign  from  the  Christian  institution 
where  he  works.  Instead,  through  the 
ministry  of  other  Christians  and  corporate 
prayer,  he  experienced  release,  a healing  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  assurance  that  God  will 
save  his  marriage  and  his  job. 

“The  week  was  good  for  me,  ” Schrock 
says.  “It  reminded  me  again  that  God  does 
not  confine  Himself  to  working  within  the 
boxes  we  keep  erecting  for  Him.  I know 
He’s  active  in  our  Mennonite  box  but  He’s 
also  at  work  in  other  boxes. 

“As  Jesus  mentioned  one  evening  to 
Nicodemus  some  years  ago,  ‘The  wind 
blows  wherever  it  pleases;  you  hear  its 
sound,  but  you  cannot  tell  where  it  comes 
from  or  where  it  is  going.  That  is  how  it  is 
with  all  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit’  ” (Jn. 
3:8;  The  Jerusalem  Bible). 
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Lancaster  WMSC  tackles 
current  issues 

More  than  200  women  attended  the  fifth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission  of  the  Lancaster 
area  held  in  the  Willow  Street  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  15.  The  theme  was  “Living 
Responsibly.  ” 

Sara  Jane  Wenger,  president  of  the 
Lancaster  area  WMSC,  chaired  the  business 
session.  Ruth  Clark,  treasurer,  was  nom- 
inated and  accepted  for  another  three-year 
term.  An  offering  of  $750.50  was 
contributed  to  purchase  books  for  women 
serving  overseas  under  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Irene  Ramos  brought  greetings  from  the 
Spanish  women  of  Lancaster  Conference 
and  expressed  thanks  for  the  gift  of  $200 
WMSC  had  given  for  their  transportation  to 
the  Hispanic  Women’s  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  April.  A trio — Grace 
Miller,  Agdelia  Santiago,  and  Irene — sang 
several  songs  in  Spanish. 

Anna  Ruth  Jacobs,  vice-president,  chaired 
the  inspirational  session  of  the  morning. 
Dorothy  Hess,  Mt.  Joy,  and  daughters  Lucy, 
Carol,  Bertie,  and  Cheri  led  in  praise  and 
worship  as  they  sang  Scripture  songs,  two  of 
them  with  original  tunes,  accompanied  on 
the  guitar  by  Lucy. 

Doris  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  author  of 
More  with  Less  Cookbook  who  was  the 
guest  speaker,  rephrased  the  theme  to 
“King  Solomon  Skids  on  the  Ice.  ” She  said 
that  living  in  an  affluent  society  is  like  driv- 
ing on  ice;  it  requires  careful,  deliberate  de- 
cisions and  control  to  keep  on  a path  that 
has  dangers.  We  need  to  be  aware  that  when 
we  overuse  resources  we  are  stealing  from 
the  poor,  she  said. 

Four  women  responded  to  the  theme: 
Modestine  Davis,  East  Petersburg;  Edith 
Herr,  Leola;  Elizabeth  Neff,  Lebanon;  and 
Marian  Thomas,  Salunga. 

In  afternoon  workshops  participants  in 
the  “More  with  Less  ” workshop  led  by 
Doris  Longacre  discussed  what  they  wanted 
more  of  and  less  of  in  their  lifestyles  and 
ways  these  goals  could  be  accomplished. 

In  the  workshop  on  Bible  studies  Helen 
Rutt  gave  guidelines  on  organizing  neigh- 
borhood Bible  studies  and  shared  illustra- 
tions of  how  Bible  study  groups  are  caring 
and  sharing  in  their  communities. 

In  “Homemaking — Chore  or  Challenge  ” 
Elaine  Good  and  Susan  Godshall  discussed 
ways  to  set  priorities  when  homemaking  and 
outside  interests  present  possible  conflicts. 

Phyllis  Good  helped  participants  identify 
and  affirm  their  gifts  and  challenged  them 
to  share  these  gifts  with  the  church  and 
community  in  the  “Gifts”  workshop. 

In  “Alone — but  Part  of  the  Body  ” Edith 
Herr,  Mim  Book,  and  Becky  Stoltzfus  af- 
firmed that  the  main  goal  in  life  is  not  to  be 
married  but  to  be  in  God’s  will,  married  or 


Sara  Jane  Wenger  (right),  president  of 
Lancaster  area  WMSC,  chats  with  Phyllis  Good, 
who  led  a workshop  on  discovering  and  affirm- 
ing gifts. 

single.  Mim  emphasized  the  blessings  of  sin- 
gleness, which  include  freedom  to  be  mobile 
and  to  be  selective  in  use  of  time,  and  noted 
also  the  disadvantages,  such  as  the  pressures 
of  a couple-oriented  society,  loneliness,  and 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  insecurity,  and  in- 
completeness. Becky  told  of  adjustments 
needing  to  be  made  after  the  death  of  a hus- 
band and  the  ways  God  provides. 

Discussions  in  all  the  workshops  con- 
firmed to  the  planning  committee  that  these 
were  vital  issues  and  that  we  need  each 
other  in  discovering  practical  solutions. — 
Janet  H.  Kreider 

Benefit  Shop  garners 
fund  for  charity 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  MCC 
Benefit  Shop  was  held  at  the  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Lex- 
ington Rd.,  with  Anne  Thiessen,  chair- 
person of  the  steering  committee,  leading 
the  meeting.  Marvin  Warkentin,  pastor  of 
the  church  conducted  the  invocation  and 
welcomed  the  group.  A ladies  triple  trio 
from  the  Ottawa  Street  church  sang  several 
numbers. 

Anne  Thiessen  then  introduced  her  com- 
mittee, and  they,  in  turn,  gave  a resume  of 
their  activities.  Margaret  Cressman,  con- 
vener of  the  five  member  pricing  commit- 
tee, reported  on  the  activities  in  the  “power 
house  ” in  the  basement  and  its  reverbera- 
tion through  the  shop.  Working  together 
can  be  fun,  even  when  the  duties  include 
some  of  the  less  appealing. 

Helen  Rempel,  who,  with  her  husband, 
Peter,  have  managed  the  shop  from  its  be- 
ginning, very  ably  shared  some  of  the 
human  interest  stories  from  their  expe- 
riences of  the  past  eight  months — joys, 
smiles,  and  challenges.  Children  are  among 
the  most  frequent  customers  and  they 
quickly  responded  to  Helen’s  love  foi 
children.  One  did  so  with  a large,  wet  kiss. 


Peter  Rempel  told  of  finances  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Sales  during  the  past  eight  months  far 
exceeded  expectations  so  that  the  shop  was 
able  to  forward  $14,6(X)  to  MCC  for  the  first 
eight-month  period  and  another  $2,(XK)  for 
the  next  month. — Edna  Bowman 

Mennonite-Your-Way 
Directory  still  available 

Copies  of  the  Mennonite-Your-Way  Travel 
Directory  are  still  available.  This  directory, 
published  first  in  1976,  continues  current 
through  summer  1978.  The  directory  con- 
tains names  of  1,700  families  throughout 
North  America  interested  in  hosting  visitors 
traveling  into  their  communities. 

Conceived  out  of  economic  necessity  by 
Leon  and  Nancy  Stauffer,  the  Directory  has 
provided  numerous  opportunities  for  fellow- 
ship among  hundreds  of  Mennonites  and 
other  Christian  persons  in  Canada  and  the 
US. 

Host  families  committed  themselves  to 
placing  their  names  in  the  Directory 
through  1978,  the  year  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  This  Directory  can  be  used  by 
the  people  traveling  to  and  from  the  World 
Conference  in  Kansas.  What  began  as  a 
small  idea,  a mustard  seed,  has  now  grown. 

Will  there  be  a new  issue  published,  a 
second  edition?  It  depends  on  further  feed- 
back. There  have  been  requests  from  folks 
overseas  asking  how  they  might  be  in- 
cluded. 

In  addition  to  the  listing  of  more  than  1, 
700  host  families  in  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
the  Mennonite-Your-Way  Travel  Directory 
includes  a foldout  center-spread  map  noting 
more  than  50  important  places  to  visit  and 
travel  tips  of  interesting  things  to  do  while 
traveling.  More  than  20  black  and  white 
photos — mostly  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren- 
in-Christ  people  and  places — are  scattered 
throughout  the  booklet. 


mennoscope 

Earl  and  Pat  Hostetter-Martin  are  coor- 
dinating an  “experience  in  community”  for 
returning  overseas  workers  to  be  held  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  May  12-14.  Theme  for  the 
week  will  be,  “Straddling  two  worlds:  The 
dilemmas  and  opportunities  of  the  re- 
turnee.” They  “hope  to  keep  expenses  to  a 
minimum  by  doing  some  of  our  own  cook- 
ing and  by  living  communally  in  three  or 
four  of  Laurelville’s  most  rustic  cabins.”  Jim 
and  Kathy  Stentzel,  who  have  spent  time  in 
Japan  and  Korea  and  who,  currently,  are 
associated  with  the  sojourners  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  will  serve  as  resource  persons. 
Write  immediately  to  642  Jug  Hollow  Road, 
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Phoenixville,  PA  19460,  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

Charles  A.  Ness,  pastor  of  the  Upper 
Skippack  Mennonite  Church,  Skippack,  Pa., 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Choice 
Books  program  operated  by  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference.  In  the  half-time  position 
he  will  work  at  expansion  by  training  sales 
representatives  and  establishing  control  of 
inventory.  The  program  currently  services 
33  racks,  most  of  them  in  supermarkets. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  has  an  im- 
mediate opening  for  an  accounting  assistant. 
Though  knowledge  of  general  accounting 
and  cost  accounting  is  required,  previous 
experience  is  not  necessary.  Contact  Person- 
nel Office,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Crusade  for  Christ  will  be  held  July  9-23 
with  George  R.  Brunk  and  song  leader 
Landis  C.  Martin  of  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  (Rt.  11  south).  It  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Mennonite,  Brethren 
in  Christ,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
churches  of  Franklin  County. 

Herald  Press  has  issued  yet  another  in  a 
long  series  of  reprints  of  Gesangbuch,  an 
892-page  collection  of  730  German  hymns 
without  music,  written  in  prose  style.  The 
songs  are  arranged  topically  and  indexed  al- 
phabetically by  melody,  subject,  and  Scrip- 
ture reference.  The  book  also  contains 
a small  section  of  indexed  prayers.  The 
Gesangbuch  first  appeared  in  Prussia  in 
1767  when  the  Dutch  was  dropped  for 
German,  and  it  was  reprinted  endlessly. 

A cassette  tape  in  two  20-minute  seg- 
ments on  the  More-with-Less  theme  has 
been  recorded  by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre, 
author  of  More-with-Less  Cookbook,  and  is 
now  available  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  first  side  of  the  cassette  is  a 
general  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  More-with-Less  Cookbook,  describing 
how  Christians  can  respond  to  world  hunger 
by  changing  eating  habits  and  lifestyles. 
The  second  side  of  the  cassette  gives  tips  on 
planning  a More-with-Less  workshop. 

Ten  charter  members  formed  the  new 
Taguatinga  Mennonite  Church  in  Brazil  on 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


Easter  Sunday,  reported  Otis  and  Betty 
Hochstetler,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Brazil.  The  group  has  been  meet- 
ing together  for  a year.  Readiness  to  confirm 
commitment  to  each  other  as  a new  con- 
gregation grew  following  studies  of  a series 
on  spiritual  growth  and  on  God’s  Great  Plan 
for  Salvation  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 
No  plans  are  yet  made  to  alter  the  church 
program  that  has  developed  over  the  past 
year,  Hochstetlers  reported. 

Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  has  taken  over  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  Orland  Gingerich’s  The 
Amish  of  Canada.  (Originally  released  by 
Conrad  Press,  Waterloo,  Ont.)  As  John  A. 
Hostetler  notes,  “The  book  encompasses  not 
only  the  Old  Order  Amish,  that  wing  of  the 
movement  typified  by  austere  living,  horse- 
and-buggy  culture,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Amish  Mennonite  settlements  in  Canada, 
including  its  more  progressive  counter- 
parts.” The  author  is  a native  son  of  the 
Ontario  Amish  Mennonite  settlement  and 
has  been  an  active  leader  among  many  of 
the  churches  of  this  group. 

Television  Awareness  Training  (TAT)  in 
your  congregation  can  help  viewers  make 
TV  a constructive  force  in  their  lives.  TAT  is 
designed  to  provide  skills  in  analyzing  pro- 
grams and  commercials,  especially  in  identi- 
fying TV’s  tendency  to  stereotype  sex  roles 
and  the  races,  to  belittle  the  viewer’s  in- 
telligence, and  to  deal  only  superficially 
with  many  topics,  such  as  news  and  religion. 
TAT  emphasizes  the  viewer’s  role  in  up- 
grading the  quality  of  TV  programming. 
Persons  from  the  Mennonite  Church  who 
have  been  accredited  to  lead  TAT  work- 
shops include  Dale  H.  Schumm,  3003 
Benham  Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  (219) 
295-3726;  Melodie  M.  Davis,  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801,  (703)  434-6701;  Glen  E.  Weaver, 
2433  Southdale  Drive,  Elkhart,  IN  46514, 
(219)  862-2710;  Eloise  F.  Click,  611  Keeler 
Road,  Lansdale,  PA  19446,  (215)  256-6565. 
Interested  persons  may  contact  one  of  the 
above  persons  to  schedule  a workshop. 

How  can  our  congregations  grow?  How 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


can  we  bring  people  to  faith  in  Christ?  How 
can  we  include  them  in  our  congregations? 
asks  M.  Lloyd  Weaver  of  Region  V.  The 
Region  V Assembly,  meeting  Aug.  11-13  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  look  into  these  issues 
for  congregations  and  for  individuals.  We 
will  discuss  church  growth  from  the  Book  of 
Acts.  First-person  stories  will  be  told  about 
how  God  is  working  in  several  congrega- 
tions. Individuals  from  many  backgrounds 
will  tell  how  the  Lord  saved  them  and  how 
they  were  influenced  to  become  Menno- 
nites.  “We  will  hear  what  God  is  doing  now, 
and  we  will  dream  what  God  will  be  doing 
among  us  in  the  future,  ” says  Weaver. 

Puerto  Ricans  shared  recently  with  the 
larger  church  in  observances  of  the  world- 
wide mission.  Pastor  Fererras  delivered  a 
message  on  “Community”  to  a joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Coamo  Church  and  the  small 
fellowship  at  Ponce  for  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  observance  on  Mar.  3,  reported 
Gladys  Widmer,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions worker  in  Ponce,  P.R.  They  also  ob- 
served Missionary  Day  with  a filmstrip  of 
the  church’s  involvement  in  different  coun- 
tries. On  the  local  scene,  five  persons 
recently  made  decisions  to  follow  Christ, 
Gladys  reported. 

Myron  L.  Ebersole  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  chaplain  at  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Eberjole,  who  has 
been  chaplain  supervisor  at  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital  since  1967,  will  assume  his 
new  post  on  Apr.  10.  He  serves  as  president 
of  the  College  of  Chaplains,  a 1,400- 
member  organization  of  clergymen  who 
minister  primarily  in  institutional  settings 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  He  has  at 
various  times  in  his  career  been  director  of  a 
relief  program  in  Jordan,  administrator  at 
Prairie  View  Hospital  in  Newton,  and  held 
pastorates  at  two  churches. 

Goshen  College  has  the  following  posi- 
tions open  in  the  student  development  divi- 
sion for  the  1978-79  school  year;  admissions 
counselor,  male  residence  hall  director — 
full-time  and  male  residence  hall  director — 
one-half  time.  Write  to  Norman  Kauffmann, 
Dean  of  Student  Development,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Copies  of  the  Mennonite  Your  Way 
Travel  Directory,  are  still  available. 

Write  to:  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 
Single  copy  price  is  $2.00;  12  or  more  copies 
are  $1.20  each  (Pa.  residents  include  6 
percent  sales  tax).  Cost  includes  shipping 
and  handling  to  one  address. 

The  43-member  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  Touring  Choir  will  sing  with  the 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  area  Mennonite  mass  choir  in 
a festival  of  music,  on  Apr.  15,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Marvin  Miller.  The  festival  will  be 
held  in  the  Van  Wezel  Performing  Arts  Hall 
in  Sarasota.  Apr.  17,  the  Touring  Choir  will 
be  giving  a concert  at  Disney  World.  This 
unusual  opportunity  came  about  after  Dis- 


In  a few  minutes,  class,  we'll  be  going  out 
in  front  of  the  congregation  for  the  baptismal 
service.  By  the  way,  where's  Johnny? 


Remember  that  long  list  of 
things  you  told  us  we  couldn't 
do  after  we  were  baptized? 


Yes . 


Well,  he  was  so 
worn  out  from  doing 
all  those  things  last 
week  that  he  couldn't 
make  it  to  church. 
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ney  World  officials  listened  to  the  choir’s 
audition  tape. 

The  Mennonite  High  School  Music  Fes- 
tival will  be  held  this  year  at  Central  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr.  8 and 
9.  The  Festival  features  choirs  from  the  ten 
Mennonite  high  schools  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S. 

“As  a mark  of  respect,  our  (Mennonite) 
schools  were  closed,  and  we  arranged  a me- 
morial service  in  our  school,”  Jehoasch 
Harischchandra,  principal  and  manager  of 
Mennonite  Higher  Secondary  School, 
Dhamtari,  India,  and  his  wife,  Elvina,  re- 
ported at  Goshen,  Ind.,  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  j.  D.  Graber  on  Jan.  25.  Because  of 
Joe  and  Minnie’s  contribution  to  the  work  in 
India,  the  Mennonite  churches  there  took 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
their  lives. 

Mamie  Hartzler  has  many  years  of 
Gospel  Herald  and  Christian  Living  she  will 
need  to  dispose  of.  Anyone  needing  back 
issues  of  these  publications  may  contact  her 
at  Box  115C,  R.  2,  Belleville,  PA  17004. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Valley  View,  Cen- 
terville, Pa.,  Apr.  17-23. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Derry,  Danville,  Pa.;  eleven  at  Bethel, 
Elora,  Ont.;  eleven  by  baptism  and  six  by 


Carry  a copy  of  Mennonite  Yearbookzni 
discover  where  Mennonite  congregations  today 
are  iocated.  Congregations  are  listed  alpha- 
betically according  to  state,  town,  and  name  in 
the  expanded  Regional  Directory  of  the  1 978 
Mennonite  Yearbook.  General  Conference, 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
congregations  are  listed  too. 

Mennonite  Church  organizations— 
conferences,  regions,  agencies,  worldwide 
bodies,  statistical  data,  and  ministerial  list- 
ings—are  included.  Price  $3.75 

Order  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 

61 6 Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  1 5683,  or 
Provident  Bookstores. 


confession  of  faith  at  Neffsville,  Pa.;  one  at 
Garden  Chapel,  Dover,  N.J. 


readers  say 


We  are  now  talking  and  writing  a great  deal 
about  renewal,  unity,  and  inner-directed  ecu- 
menics  which,  if  nothing  else,  brings  out  our 
varied  emphases  and  idiosyncracies.  There  is  a 
glaring  contradiction  again,  however,  which  must 
not  pass  by  unnoticed  in  such  passages  as  the  one 
on  page  244.  March  21,  middle  column,  that  pleas 
for  ' patience,  understanding,  and  unity  by 
both  charismatics  and  noncharismatics  in  the 
brotherhood.  ” 

To  speak  of  unity  and  in  the  same  breath  distin- 
guish between  “charismatics  and  noncharisma- 
tics " in  the  Christian  church  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. It’s  like  the  donuts  asking  the  oatmeal 
cookies  to  come  join  them  in  the  bake  shop. 

Since  the  Christian  church  is  by  definition  a 
charismatic  organism,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  noncharismatics  in  it.  dRight?  IRight! 

Then  why  do  the  “donuts  think  that  they  are 
the  only  “goodies  ”? — Elvin  V.  Snyder,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


The  two  articles  by  David  Ewert  (Jan.  24  and 
31)  were  well  done  and  fully  acceptable.  He  held 
to  the  rule  of  biblical  interpretation,  i.e.,  that  the 
figurative  Scriptures  must  agree  with  the  literal 
Scriptures,  whether  we  understand  or  not.  There 
is  perfect  agreement  between  the  two — else  there 
would  be  a contradiction — that  is,  the  one  would 
say  one  thing  on  a certain  subject  and  the  other 
would  say  something  else,  causing  a division  in 
the  Word,  which  does  not  exist. 

The  method  of  Hebrew  imagery  used  variously 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  as  there  is  no 
physical  resemblance  between  types  and  anti- 
types, as  in  Pharaoh’s  and  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams.  A case  in  point  is  in  Amos  9:11,  12,  where 
the  writer  says,  “In  that  day  will  1 raise  up  the 
tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the 
breaches  thereof;  and  I will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and 
1 will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old:  that  they  may 
possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 
heathen,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord  that  doeth  this.  ” The  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy  is  found  in  Acts  15:13-18.  The  Apostle 
James  stated  that  the  Gentiles  entering  the  Jewish 
church  is  in  agreement  with  Amos  9:11,  12. — W. 
Virgil  Mellinger,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio. 


I just  reread  Robert  Baker’s  “Gnats  and 
Camels  ” and  1 would  like  to  say  a hearty  “Amen  ” 
to  what  he  has  written.  It  has  been  a real  concern 
of  mine  that  we  are  going  overboard  as  a church 
to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  world  in  using  words  to 
include  women.  When  we  speak  of  our  church  as 
a brotherhood  of  believers,  I certainly  never  did 
feel  left  out.  I look  forward  to  reading  more  of 
Robert  Baker’s  words  of  wit  and  wisdom. — Elsie 
White,  Lebanon,  Ore. 


1 am  a woman.  1 don’t  like  being  put  down, 
treated  as  an  inferior  fragment  of  the  earth’s 
populace,  or  having  my  talent  and  potentiality 
ignored  or  laughed  at. 

But  if  this  silly  controversy  over  he/she,  him/ 
her,  brother/sister,  etc.,  continues,  1 fully  expect 
to  see,  as  1 sit  in  my  church  pew  some  Sunday 
morning,  books  in  the  rack  labeled  “Hymnal  ’ 
and  “Hernal.  ” Or  perhaps  there  will  be  one 
combined  volume  called  the  “Mennonite  Per- 
sonal. ” 

And  perhaps  we  will  begin  our  Lord’s  Prayer  by 
saying,  “Our  Person  who  art  in  heaven,  ” and  con- 
clude our  own  petitions  with  an  “awomen  ” or 
“aperson.” — J.  M.  Counts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


births 

( ;liil(ir<'n  jrc  an  tnTtljj(c  <»f  tlir  I jird  i Ts  127  3) 

Bechtold,  Marlin  and  Jan  (Rheinheimer),  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  first  child,  Sheena  Love,  Feb  17,  197k 

Birky,  Merv  and  Venita  (King),  Liltlet<ui. 
Colo.,  second  daughter,  Kara  Dawn,  Nov.  1, 

1977. 

Blosser,  Lonnie  and  Karen  (King),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  Dean,  Mar,  14,  1978 

Brunk,  Leon  and  Wendy  (Keener),  Arkport, 
N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Joy,  Mar.  11, 

1978. 

Burkholder,  Duane  and  Eileen  (Begun), 
Brighton,  Colo.,  fourth  son,  David  Mattew,  Feb. 
27,  1978. 

Delp,  Michael  and  Bernice  (Leatherman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer Lynn,  Mar.  20,  1978. 

Dillon,  Brett  and  Denise  (Headrick),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Nicholas  Matthew,  Feb.  18, 
1978, 

Fewkes,  Michael  and  Linda  (Gerber),  Baden, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Mar.  10,  1978. 

Grieser,  Stan  and  Carol  Lou  (Asehliman),  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Lance  Greg- 
ory, Mar.  16,  1978. 

Halteman,  Harold  and  Marilyn  (Bergey),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  seventh  child,  sixth  son,  Jeffrey  Dale, 
Mar,  19,  1978. 

Hershberger,  Wayne  and  Elaine  (Beyeler), 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ryan  James,  Jan.  23, 
1978. 

Kanagy,  Fred  and  Lila  (Hochstetler),  Wolford, 
N.D.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Shawn, 
Feb.  8,  1978, 

King,  Lowell  and  Joyce  (Hershey),  Atglen,  Pa., 
first  child,  Karla  Beth,  Feb.  25,  1978. 

Kulp,  Scott  and  Betty  (Nice),  Telford,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer  Dawn,  Mar. 
6,  1978. 

McKissick,  Glen  and  Susan  (Black),  New  Cas- 
tle, Pa.,  second  son,  Cory  Michael,  Mar.  10,  1978. 

Martin,  David  and  Becki  (Green),  Portland, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Julian  Stone,  Jan.  7,  1978. 

Miller,  Glen  and  Bertha  (Templeton),  Pryor, 
Okla.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lori  Dawn, 
Mar.  12,  1978. 

Nichols,  Gary  and  Gayle  (Stutzman),  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Jessica 
Gayle,  Feb.  18,  1978. 

Roland,  W.  Lee  and  Rosalie  (Hess),  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Mindi  Rose,  Jan.  10,  1978. 

Roth,  Lonnie  and  Charlotte  (Burkey),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Adrian  Dennis,  Nov.  26,  1977. 

Seachrist,  Walter  and  Karen  (Maxion),  Qua- 
kertown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Christel,  Mar. 
11,  1978. 

Sinkey,  John  and  Wanda  (Yingling),  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  first  child,  Anne  Marie,  Ian.  16,  1978. 

Troyer,  Larry  and  Debra  (Woebbecke),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  son,  Gregory  Lawrence.  Mar.  24, 
1978. 

Yoder,  Brent  and  Venesee  (Taylor),  Newton, 
Kan.,  first  son,  Michael  Henry,  Feb.  16,  1978. 

Yoder,  Cleo  and  Charlene  (Wenger),  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Chalon  Rae,  Mar.  14,  1978. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  tme  flesh"  (Gen  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 

the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Davis — Gibbs. — Walter  A.  Davis,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Esther 
Gibbs,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
David  F.  Derstine,  Mar.  19,  1978. 

Ellinger — Schoch. — Jack  Ellinger,  Greenville, 
Va.,  and  Lori  Schoch,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Har- 
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risonburg  cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  Mar.  9,  1978. 

Gingerich — Bender. — Lowell  Keith  Ging- 
erich.  Riverside,  Iowa,  Methodist  Church,  and 
Delores  Ann  Bender,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.,  b\  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Mar.  11,  1978. 

Myers — Marner. — Henry  Donald  Myers, 

Meadville,  Pa.,  first  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Rosella 
M ae  Marner,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek 
cong.,  by  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Mar.  18,  1978. 

Snaner  — Rugani.  — Rex  Shaner,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  Diane  Rugani,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Wooster 
cong.,  b\  Robert  Wells,  Oct.  21,  1977. 


obituaries 

illcssctl  arc  the  dead  uliicli  dii-  in  the  l>ord  (Hev,  14  l-O).  We 
scrlv  to  |)ul)lisli  ohitnarios  ot  all  who  die  as  incinhiTs  ot  the  Men- 
iKHiite  ( liureli  Please  do  not  send  ns  obituaries  ot  relatives  Irom 
other  denominations 

Burkholder,  Sara  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  K. 
and  Malinda  (Mast)  Petersheim,  was  born  at 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  July  8,  1931;  died  of  cancer  at 
her  liome  in  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Mar.  17,  1978; 
aged  46  y.  On  Apr.  21,  1951,  she  was  married  to 
Melvin  W.  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (Glenda  J.  Witmer,  Joyce  E., 
Gail  A.,  and  Sharon  L. ).  She  was  a member  of 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  20,  in  charge  of  Leon 
Shirk  and  Abner  Miller;  interment  in  Bethany 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Ella,  d aughter  of  Harvey  and  Lydia 
(Wisler)  Kratz,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
11.  1896;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1978;  aged  81  y.  She  was 
married  to  Raymond  Erb,  who  died  in  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  5 daughters  (Mamie — Mrs.  Carl  B. 
Schiefer,  Mrs.  Betty  Weakley,  Miriam — Mrs. 
Martin  Nase,  Frances — Mrs.  Robert  Souder,  and 
Eleanor — Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Greiser),  one  son 
(Richard  L.  tfrb),  10  grandchildren,  33  great- 
grandchildren, 3 great-great-grandchildren,  3 sis- 
ters (Mrs,  Lizzie  Moyer,  Bertha  Kratz,  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Dry),  and  4 brothers  (Harvey,  Roland, 
.Amos,  and  Alton  Kratz),  She  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home  on  Mar. 

14,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment 
in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Ora  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
May  3,  1909;  died  of  cancer  at  P'ulton  County 
Health  Center,  Mar.  16,  1978;  aged  68  y.  On  Aug. 

18,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Rychener,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Marvin  and 
Paul),  3 daughters  (Phvllis,  Rachel,  and  Eunice), 
14  grandchildren,  3 foster  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (E.  B.  Frey),  and  2 sisters  (Pearl — Mrs, 
Sylvan  Rupp,  Bessie — Mrs.  Charles  Miller).  One 
daughter  (Thelma)  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar, 

19,  in  charge  of  Ed  Diener  and  Olen  Nofziger; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Harvey  R.,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Catherine  (Rosenberger)  Gehman,  was  born  in 
New  Britain,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1879;  died  at 

Doylestown  Manor  Nursing  Home,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Mar.  18,  1978;  aged  98  y.  On  Apr.  4,  1903,  he 

was  married  to , w ho  died  on  Aug,  1 1, 

1969.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther  and 
Florence  Smith),  one  son  (Clayton),  4 grand- 
children, and  2 great-grandchildren).  He  was  a 
member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  22,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Silas  Graybill,  and  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Gunden,  Leon  J.,  son  of  Edward  and  Anna 
(Shetler)  Gunden,  was  born  in  Bad  Axe,  Mich., 
Dec.  1,  1929;  died  due  to  a farm  accident.  Mar. 

15,  1978;  aged  48  y.  On  Apr.  6,  1952,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Goldie  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 


viving are  his  natural  father  (Nick  Gascho),  2 sons 
(Roger  and  Rodney,  one  daughter  (Coralee),  2 
brothers  (Gerald  and  Stanley),  one  sister  (Celesta 
Snyder),  and  one  foster  sister  (Julia  Bresco).  He 
was  a member  of  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 

19,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Jesse  Yoder; 
interment  in  Pigeon  River  Church  Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Salome  (Knepp)  Graber,  was  born  in  Loogootee, 
Ind.,  Sept.  1,  1893;  died  at  Rugby,  N.D.,  Mar.  13, 
1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov.  5,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Elmer  Helmuth,  who  died  on  June  19, 
1923.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ervin),  one  daughter 
(Mary),  14  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  Levi  Bontrager, 
Lucy — Mrs.  Mose  Bontrager),  and  3 brothers 
(Pete,  John,  and  Amos),  Two  sons  are  deceased 
(Sylvan  and  Fredric).  She  was  a member  of 
Lakeview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  Lakeview  Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Joseph  F.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sara  Ann 
(Fretz)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Bedminster  Twp,,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1898;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  10, 
1978;  aged  79  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Willis 
F".  Kulp).  He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hunsicker-Anders  Funeral  Home,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Mar.  14,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine  and 
Sheldon  W,  Burkhalter;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kulp,  Willis  F.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Fretz)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa., 
Dec.  24,  1896;  aged  81  y.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Joseph  F.  Kulp)  on  Mar. 
10,  1978.  He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hunsicker-Anders  Funeral  Home,  on  Mar.  18,  in 
charge  of  David  F.  Derstine;  interment  in  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Floyd  C.,  son  of  John  and  Malinda 
(Osborn)  Martin,  was  born  in  Clare,  Mich.,  May 
29,  1910;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Health  Center, 
Mar.  9,  1978;  aged  67  y.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  (Ross)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Bessie  Bork- 
holder,  Esther — Mrs.  Glen  Yoder).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Wright-Yoder  Funeral 
Home,  Mar.  12,  in  charge  of  Howard  Dunlap  and 
Homer  North;  interment  in  Union  Center  Cem- 
etery. 

Miller,  Irene,  daughter  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Nissley)  Graber,  was  born  at  Roulette,  N.D., 
Dec.  9,  1933;  died  at  her  home  in  Constantine, 
Mich.,  Mar,  14,  1978;  aged  44  y.  On  Jan.  24, 
1953,  she  was  married  to  Levi  C.  Miller,  who  died 
on  Oct.  5,  1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (John 
Eugene),  2 daughters  (Norma  Jean — Mrs.  Randy 
Haekett,  Bonita  Elaine),  her  parents,  one  grand- 
daughter, 3 brothers  (Harvey,  Al,  and  Lloyd 
Graber),  and  5 sisters  (Vi — Mrs.  Willard  Goss, 
Miriam — Mrs.  Clyde  Wagler,  Magdalene — Mrs. 
Terry  Ropp,  Fern — Mrs.  Cleve  Campbell,  and 
Jane — Mrs.  Mel  Ulshafer).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister  (Esther)  and  one  brother 
(John).  She  was  a member  of  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Dean  Brubaker  and 
James  Carpenter;  interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Mary,  daughter  of  Wilson  and  Lizzie 
(Landis)  Kratz,  was  born  at  Morwood,  Pa.,  Aug. 

20,  1915;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1978; 
aged  62  y.  On  Apr.  15,  1938,  she  was  married  to 
Clyde  M.  Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (C.  Barry  and  R.  Bruce  Moyer),  one 
daughter  (Barbara — Mrs.  John  Lehman),  and  6 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  David  F. 
Derstine  and  Sheldon  Burkhalter;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Nunemaker,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Fred  and 
Martha  (Loucks)  Bitikofer,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Kan.,  Apr,  20,  1913;  died  at  the  La  Junta  (Colo.) 


Medical  Center,  Feb.  19,  1978;  aged  64  y.  On 
Oct.  14,  1962,  she  was  married  to  William 
Nunemaker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  her 
mother,  one  sister  (Stella — Mrs.  Charles  Sommer- 
feld),  and  6 brothers  (Chester,  Melvin,  Allen, 
Henry,  Ralph,  Leroy,  and  Clifford).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Paul  and  Franklin). 
She  was  a member  of  East  Holbrook  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb, 
23,  in  charge  of  Darrel  Otto  and  Carl  Rudy. 

Shenk,  Esther,  daughter  of  George  R.  and 
Katie  (Wenger)  Brunk,  was  born  at  McPherson, 
Kan.,  Sept.  9,  1901;  died  at  Denbigh,  Va,,  Mar.  8, 
1978;  aged  76  y.  On  Feb,  24,  1942,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  M.  Shenk,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Emily  Grace  Shenk),  7 
stepchildren  (Fannie  Hartzler,  Edith  Layman, 
Ellen  Peachey,  Phebe  Hertzler,  Esther  Buck- 
waiter,  Michael  Shenk,  and  Helen  Baker),  4 
brothers  (Truman  H.,  Menno  S.,  George  R.,  and 
Lawrence  B,  Brunk),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  J.  Ward 
Shank,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Hertzler,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Shank,  and  Mrs.  Grant  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a 
member  of  Pike  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk  and  Charles 
Heatwole;  interment  in  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Weber,  Orval  S.,  was  born  Sept.  14,  1901;  died 
at  St.  Marys  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar,  17, 
1978;  aged  76  y.  He  was  married  to  Ella  Fretz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (James  and 
William),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Sherk),  15 
grandchildren,  3 stepgrandchildren,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  3 brothers  (Joseph,  Orphen,  and 
Byron),  and  2 sisters  (Beulah — Mrs.  Delton 
Schmitt,  Mrs.  Hannah  Snider).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Carol),  2 brothers  and  4 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
20,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in 
First  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Wingard,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Alonzo  and 
Ella  (Johns)  Wingard,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1913;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mar.  13,  1978;  aged  64  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Ivy  and  Agnes  King),  and  2 brothers  (Paul  J.  and 
Aldus  J,),  She  was  a member  of  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Don  Speigle  and  Stanley 
Freed;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ruth  N.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Susan 
(Mumaw)  Weldy,  was  Dorn  at  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Mar.  28,  1890;  aied  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital. 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  10,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Jan. 
20,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Alvin  J.  Yoder,  who 
died  on  Feb.  14,  1956.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Herschel  and  Leonard),  3 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  10  brothers.  She  was  a member  of  North  Main 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Dunlap  and  Homer  North;  interment  in  Olive 
Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  301  by  Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  303  by 
David  Fretz. 


calendar 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  or  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr. 
24.  25. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va..  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan. , July  25-30,  1978, 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Aug.  11-13, 
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Rise  in  use  of  alcohol 
noted  among  college  women 

A new  study  by  the  Medical  Foundation, 
reported  at  a conference  in  Boston,  reveals 
that  alcohol  use  among  college  students  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  past  25  years, 
especially  among  women.  The  study  com- 
pared responses  from  some  7,300  students  at 
34  New  England  colleges,  interviewed  last 
spring,  with  the  responses  of  students  inter- 
viewed in  a classic  1950  study,  involving  15, 
000  students  on  27  campuses  across  the  U.S. 

Henry  Wechsler,  who  conducted  the  new 
study,  said  some  95  percent  of  college 
students  now  consume  some  alcohol,  with 
“little  differences  among  classes  or  sexes.” 
The  1950  study  found  that  80  percent  of 
college  men  and  61  percent  of  college 
women  were  drinkers. 

The  study  by  the  Medical  Foundation,  a 
voluntary  agency,  showed  that  the  drinking 
of  alcohol  was  associated  with  smoking 
cigarettes  and  marijuana  and  the  use  of 
illicit  drugs.  More  women  than  men  now 
smoke,  it  said — 33  percent  against  23  per- 
cent. Women  are  more  likely  to  smoke  a 
pack  a day. 

Mrs.  O’Hair’s  organization 
wracked  by  internal  dissension 

Atheists,  who  don’t  believe  in  God  and 
don’t  go  to  church,  are  having  the  same  prob- 
lem many  churches  are  having.  They  have 
their  own  schism.  There  has  been  a 
“massive  withdrawal”  from  American 
Atheists  of  Austin,  Texas,  an  organization 
headed  for  years  by  Madalyn  Murray 
O’ Hair,  probably  the  country’s  most  famous 
atheist.  The  withdrawal  of  chapters  from  at 
least  five  states  came  on  the  heels  of  Mrs. 
O’Hair’s  expulsion  of  several  members. 


California  will  vote  on  ban 
of  smoking  in  public  places 

Californians  will  vote  in  November  on  a 
proposal  to  ban  smoking  in  enclosed  public 
places,  educational  facilities,  places  of  em- 
ployment, and  health  facilities.  The  anti- 
smoking initiative  is  sponsored  by  the  Group 
Against  Smoking  Pollution  (GASP)  in 
northern  California  and  Californians  for 
Clean  Indoor  Air  (CCIA).  Both  are  headed 
by  lawyers. 

While  30  states  and  many  cities  have 


some  forms  of  anti-smoking  laws,  only  Min- 
nesota and  Utah  have  laws  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  one  proposed  in  (.alifornia. 
“Smoking  in  enclosed  areas  is  detrimental  to 
non-smokers'  health,  welfare,  comfort,  and 
environment,”  the  (California  proposal  said. 


One  tenth  of  Swedish  couples 
unmarried,  government  reports 

More  than  one  tenth  of  couples  living 
together  in  Sweden  are  unmarried,  a report 
from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  said. 
The  report  also  revealed  that  one  third  of  all 
Swedish  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock. 
The  practice  of  living  together  by  unmar- 
ried couples  became  common  in  the  early 
1960s,  the  report  noted. 


Wisconsin’s  Senate 
votes  against  lottery 

In  a 25  to  8 vote,  Wisconsin’s  Senate 
killed  a proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  legalize  a state-operated  lottery.  Church 
groups,  including  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Churches,  opposed  the  lottery  plan.  Sen. 
Ronald  Parys  (D. -Milwaukee),  principal 
author  of  the  lottery  project,  said,  “We  ll 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  ” Under  Wis- 
consin law,  a constitutional  amendment 
must  be  approved  by  two  consecutive  legis- 
lative sessions  before  it  can  be  submitted  to 
a statewide  referendum. 


Protestant  agencies  to  resettle 
Cambodians  in  South  America 

Two  Protestant  relief  agencies  have 
joined  in  a project  to  resettle  Cambodian 
refugees  in  a South  American  country  where 
they  can  continue  their  agricultural  lifestyle. 
Food  for  the  Hungry  and  Community 
Churches  of  America,  both  based  in  Glen- 
dale, are  aiding  a shipload  of  refugees  in  es- 
tablishing a new  township.  Dr.  W.  S. 
McBirnie,  president  of  the  World  Emer- 
gency Relief  agency  of  Community 

Churches  of  America,  said  the  government 
of  the  South  American  country  involved 
does  not  want  to  be  identified  “until  we 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  this  ap- 
proach.” But,  he  added,  “they  are  willing  to 
make  a formal  agreement  to  devote  many 
thousands  of  acres  to  the  project,  because 
they  want  the  added  development  of  their 
country.  They  also  need  the  improved  agri- 
cultural production  that  this  project  will 
produce  from  land  now  going  to  waste.  ” 


Private  schools  in  America 
estimated  to  number  17,950 

There  are  an  estimated  4.8  million  stu- 
dents in  17,950  non-public  schools  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a newly 
published  federal  survey.  Non-public  school 
enrollment  accounts  for  9.8  percent  of  the 


estimated  total  of  49, 139,(XX)  pupils  in  the 
nation’s  elementary  and  secondary  schfwis, 
the  National  (Center  for  education  Statistics 
reported.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
private  schools  have  religious  affiliations, 
according  to  the  report,  and  nearly  three 
fourths  of  all  non-public  school  pupils  are  in 
(Catholic  schools. 


Lutheran  hour  broadcast 
rejected  by  NBC  radio 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
radio  network  refused  to  broadcast  the  April 
9 “Lutheran  Hour  because  it  presents  only 
“one  side  of  a controversial  issue  of  legalized 
abortion.  ” The  network  said  in  a statement 
that  “NB(>,  by  policy,  does  not  sell  time  for 
the  presentation  of  views  on  controversial 
issues.  ” Tommy  Thompson,  manager  of 
domestic  radio  for  the  sponsor,  the  Interna- 
tional Lutheran  Laymen  s League  (ILLL), 
called  the  decision  a “clear  violation  of  our 
rights  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.” 

The  April  9 program  was  to  have  featured 
Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffmann,  regular  preacher  on 
the  show,  speaking  on  the  “sanctity  of  life” 
as  related  to  legalized  abortions.  Dr. 
Hoffmann  is  a pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod,  which  opposes 
abortion. 


Joint  publishing  venture 
in  East  Africa  comes  to  end 

The  publisher  of  two  major  Christian 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Africa,  Target  and 
Lengo,  has  been  forced  to  close  down, 
bringing  to  an  end  a unique  exercise  in 
Christian  publishing  started  14  years  ago. 
The  publishing  firm.  East  African  Venture 
Limited,  was  founded  in  1964  by  the  Chris- 
tian Councils  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  to 
pool  resources  to  enable  them  to  publish  via- 
ble Christian  papers.  The  firm  was  forced  to 
wind  up  by  a combination  of  financial, 
political,  and  administrative  problems.  The 
two  councils  agreed  to  split  the  papers  with 
Target,  published  in  English  going  to 
the  National  Christian  Council  of  Kenya 
(NCCK),  and  Lengo,  its  sister  Swahili  paper 
going  to  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanzania 
(CCT).  The  fate  of  Lengo  Press,  still  com- 
mercially viable,  was  not  immediately 
known. 

The  financial  position  of  the  papers  had 
been  worsened  by  the  political  differences 
between  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  which  led  to 
the  closure  of  the  border  between  the  two 
countries.  The  closure  of  the  border  also 
made  it  quite  difficult  to  send  the  papers, 
published  in  Nairobi,  for  circulation  in 
Tanzania.  This  led  the  circulation  of  Lengo, 
mainly  read  in  Tanzania,  to  drop  from  30, 
0(X)  to  10,0(K).  Target's  circulation  is  around 
8,000. 
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The  price 

One  reason  why  we  don’t  have  enough  peacemakers  is  that 
we  try  to  make  peace  with  half  a heart  and  half  a will.  We 
easily  ignore  the  gospel  saying,  “No  one  can  serve  two 
masters;  he  will  either  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other  or  hate 
the  one  and  love  the  other.” 

The  arms  plant  worker  doesn’t  want  to  kill  or  make  war. 

He  or  she  just  wants  a job.  The  big  corporations  like  General 
Dynamics  that  make  Trident  submarines  don’t  want  to  kill, 
they  just  want  profits.  The  priest  or  minister  who  is  silent 
about  the  immorality  of  intending  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
doesn’t  want  war,  he  or  she  just  wants  to  be  well  thought  of. 

The  politician  who  votes  money  for  weapons  doesn’t  want  to 
kill,  he  or  she  just  wants  to  be  elected.  The  ordinary  citizen 
who  pays  for  weapons  with  taxes  just  wants  to  avoid  trouble. 

The  ROTC  member  doesn’t  want  to  kill,  he  or  she  just 
wants  a paid  education.  The  soldier  who  kills,  doesn’t  want  to 
do  it,  he  or  she  just  wants  to  serve  the  country. 

We  all  slip  into  war  by  forgetting  that  we  cannot  serve 
peace  and  war.  We  cannot  serve  life  and  death.  We  cannot 
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of  peace 

serve  both  God  and  money. 

Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that  we  cannot  make  peace 
through  war.  Violent  means  bring  violent  results.  The  means 
must  be  compatible  with  the  end. 

Another  reason  that  there  are  not  enough  peacemakers  is 
that  peacemaking  is  difficult.  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  peacemakers  of  our  age,  paid  with  their  lives  and  their 
deaths  the  price  of  peacemaking.  Jesus,  the  model  of  all 
peacemakers  died  a condemned  criminal  for  His 
peacemaking.  Many  unsung  heroes  of  Vietnam  War 
resistance  have  suffered  separation  from  family  and 
homeland  because  of  their  commitment  to  peace.  Others  who 
spoke  out  against  the  war  at  home  lost  jobs  and  friends  and 
found  they  had  to  set  about  the  task  of  remaking  their  lives.  If 
we  are  to  be  followers  of  such  leaders  and  such  people  we 
must  expect  to  pay  a high  price.  We  must  believe  that  peace 
is  worth  the  price. 

It  is.  — Richard  T.  McSorley  (from  The  Reporter  for 
Conscience’  Sake.  Used  by  permission.) 


Get  a guitar? 


Glenn  M.  Lehman  makes  a useful  comment  in  “Facing  the 
Music  ” when  he  asserts  that  a cappella  singing  was  not  a 
Mennonite  distinctive  in  the  past.  It  was  the  way  many  small 
congregations  sang  because  it  was  all  they  could  afford. 

Some  of  us  who  grew  up  with  this  practice  and  who  still 
prefer  it  should  recognize  that  it  became  our  own  practice 
more  because  of  our  ability  to  hang  on  than  because  of 
originality  or  initiative  on  our  part.  So  even  though  we  may 
tend  to  stiffen  at  the  sight  of  an  organ  in  a Mennonite 
church — as  I do — we  need  to  recognize  that  what  we  have 
had  was  the  result  of  adaptation  and  change — a process 
which  must  go  on  if  we  are  to  remain  relevant. 

This  is  not  to  look  with  disdain  on  the  Amish  practice  of 
seeking  to  maintain  the  music  of  the  ancestors.  If  we  want  to 
hear  truly  Anabaptist  singing,  we  need  to  listen  to  them.  But 


since  Mennonites  have  already  adapted,  we  cannot  say  that 
further  adaptation  is  wrong. 

We  might,  however,  consider  if  there  are  forms  of 
adaptation  which  are  more  appropriate  than  others.  For 
example,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  particularly  in  a small 
congregation,  a guitar  is  a more  Anabaptist  instrument  than  a 
piano  or  organ.  I hear  people  say  that  an  instrument  is 
needed  to  learn  new  songs.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  a good 
quality  guitar  could  serve  this  purpose  in  a small  to  medium 
sized  congregation — or  certainly  a house  church.  It  is 
relatively  inexpensive,  does  not  tend  to  dominate,  and  takes 
up  no  floor  space. 

I realize  that  organ  and  piano  players  can  shoot  this 
argument  full  of  holes.  Forgive  me,  I felt  a need  to  say  it. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Taking  the  child^s  faith  seriously 

By  Richard  C.  Detweiler 


what  do  you  say  when  a child  between  ages  6 and  10  asks 
you  as  a parent  or  teacher,  “Can  I become  a Christian?”  If 
you  say  “yes,”  you  have  doubts  as  to  whether  he  or  she  is  old 
enough  to  understand  the  implications  of  being  a Christian. 
You  don’t  like  to  mislead  a child  into  thinking  he  has  a valid 
experience  with  Jesus  Christ  if  he  doesn’t. 

If  you  say  “no,  ” you  feel  guilty  that  you  may  be  hindering 
the  child’s  response  to  God,  throwing  cold  water  on  a convic- 
tion the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sparking  in  a boy’s  or  girl’s  mind 
and  heart. 

If  you  say,  “Wait  until  you’re  older  and  understand  bet- 
ter, ” neither  you  nor  your  child  or  pupil  is  satisfied. 

We  need  to  treat  this  question  seriously  because  it  is  one 
step  in  a child’s  pilgrimage  of  coming  to  know  Christ  in  sav- 
ing faith  and  discipleship.  When  one  of  our  children  was 
about  four  years  old,  he  suddenly  asked  one  day  at  the  dinner 
table,  “Daddy,  am  I a people?  ” As  a child  experiences  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  of  God,  he  needs  to  know  where  he 
stands  in  relation  to  that  people,  for  they  are  the  identity  by 
which  he  measures  his  own  faith-relationship  to  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  children’s  lives  according  to  their 
stages  of  their  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  growth.  It 
may  help  us  as  parents,  teachers,  and  pastors  to  think  of  our 
children’s  relation  to  God  in  three  developmental  stages 
which  I suggest  along  with  approximate  ages:  innocence  (in- 
fancy to  5),  awareness  (6-II),  and  awakening  (12-18). 

Child  development  analyses  have  been  made  by  various 
educational  specialists,  psychologists,  and  sociologists  (e.gv, 
Fowler,  Kohlberg,  Piaget,  Erikson),  but  most  teachers,  pat- 
ents, and  pastors  find  it  difficult  to  translate  these  theories 
into  functional  concepts.  Furthermore,  the  concepts  have  not 
been  set  in  the  context  of  youth-adult  conversion  and  the 
believers’  church.  The  following  is  a simplified  approach  to 
relate  to  children  in  guiding  them  to  become  “wise  unto  sal- 
vation through  faith  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

I.  The  Age  of  Innocence.  The  Bible  describes  persons  that 
cannot  tell  between  their  right  and  left  hand,  meaning 
children  who  are  not  yet  capable  of  discerning  right  from 
wrong  morally  (e.g.,  Jonah  4:11). 

Jesus  said,  “Truly,  I say  to  you,  unless  you  turn  and  be- 
come like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven”  (Mt.  18:3).  He  also  said,  “Let  the  children  come  to 


Richard  C.  Detweiler  is  pastor  of  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  This  article  is 
reprinted  from  Builder,  February,  1978. 


me,  and  do  not  hinder  them;  for  to  such  belongs  the  kingdom 
of  heaven”  (Mt.  19:14). 

These  sayings  do  not  mean  children  are  sinless.  Rather, 
they  are  not  accountable  before  God,  and  are  considered  part 
of  the  kingdom  community.  They  are  not  saved  in  the  sense 
of  being  reborn  (Jn.  3:3)  and  delivered  from  the  control  of  sin 
through  conversion  to  Christ.  They  are  safe  in  their  in- 
nocence under  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

Infant  baptism  is  practiced  for  two  reasons:  for  baptismal 
regeneration  and  to  bring  into  a covenant  relationship.  Some 
believe  a child  is  born  in  sin,  and  baptism  is  the  way  God’s 
grace  and  forgiveness  are  administered  to  remove  original  sin 
even  before  the  child  has  acted  sinfully.  This  is  called  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  A child  is  considered  spiritually  lost 
otherwise. 

Others  baptize  infants  because  they  believe  it  is  the  way  to 
receive  a child  into  the  Christian  community  in  order  to 
receive  God’s  grace  as  he  is  nurtured  in  the  fold  of  God’s 
people.  This  is  called  being  brought  into  a covenant  relation- 
ship, for  God  has  established  a special  relation  with  His 
people.  Children  baptized  into  the  Christian  community  are 
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in  a position  to  share  in  God’s  grace  as  the  covenant  com- 
munity participates  in  God’s  blessings.  As  circumcision  sym- 
bolized the  child  belonging  to  the  community  of  faith  and 
being  in  line  to  inherit  God’s  promises,  so  baptism  today  sym- 
bolizes placing  a person  within  the  community  of  Christ. 
When  a child  is  baptized  as  an  infant,  he  is  expected  to  con- 
firm his  baptism  later  by  his  own  personal  confession  of  faith, 
an  act  commonly  known  as  confirmation. 

In  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  understanding,  shared  by 
some  other  evangelical  groups,  believer’s  baptism  is  prac- 
ticed upon  the  confession  of  faith  of  a youth  or  adult  as  a 
public  sign  of  receiving  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord  through 
repentance  and  faith  and  the  declared  intention  to  follow 
Him. 

We  have  been  satisfied  that  a young  child  is  spiritually  safe 
under  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  that  baptism  should 
be  reserved  for  the  time  one  personally  confesses  Christ  and 
voluntarily  unites  with  the  body  of  believers.  But  the  ques- 
tion remaining  unclear  concerns  the  age  at  which  a child  can 
become  a believer  in  the  sense  of  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion of  life  and  assume  responsible  church  membership. 

Some  would  say  repentance,  faith,  conversion,  and  bap- 
tism can  and  should  take  place  as  soon  as  a child  knows  he 
can  do  wrong  and  feels  guilty.  In  fact,  until  he  has  received  a 
new  nature,  they  would  say,  there  isn’t  much  gained  in  teach- 
ing a child  the  Bible,  even  though  he  is  5 or  6 years  old,  be- 
cause he  has  an  unregenerate  mind  and  heart  that  cannot 
receive  the  things  of  God.  With  this  approach  most  congrega- 
tions could  easily  bring  all  their  young  children  to  a decision 
for  Christ  in  a few  weeks,  regardless  of  age,  but  the  “conver- 
sion” would  be  of  a basically  different  nature  than  that 
described  by  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  Jesus’  terms  of 
taking  up  the  cross  to  be  a valid  disciple. 

If  the  response  of  young  children  is  not  considered  a valid 
conversion,  how  shall  we  view  it?  A child  may  dimly  recog- 
nize a new  level  of  relationship  to  God  but  not  yet  be  at  the 
developmental  stage  of  a later  awakening.  Between  the  ages 
of  6 and  10  or  11  comes  what  may  be  called  the  age  of  aware- 
ness, beyond  the  younger  innocence  but  different  from  the 
new  awakening  that  dawns  in  adolescent  years. 

2.  The  Age  of  Awareness.  At  this  age  (6  to  11)  the  question 
comes  in  the  child’s  mind,  if  not  expressed  in  words,  “Can  I 
be  a Christian?  ” To  respond  to  this  question,  we  may  keep  in 
mind  three  “As”:  acceptance,  assurance,  and  anticipation. 

First,  accept  the  child’s  experience  with  Jesus  Christ  as 
real,  because  it  is.  It  is  real  to  the  child  on  his  level  and  needs 
to  be  accepted  as  such,  not  depreciated  or  ignored. 

Second,  assure  the  child  that  Jesus  is  ready  to  forgive  him 
and  that  he  can  ask  Jesus  to  enter  his  life.  He  needs  that 
assurance  or  else  he  feels  he  is  in  “no-man’s  land  ” if  we  say 
he  has  to  “wait”  until  later. 

Third,  encourage  the  child  to  anticipate  that  Jesus  will 
speak  to  him  again  and  to  expect  that  meeting  to  come.  It  is 
right  that  the  child  consider  himself  a Christian.  But  what 
about  baptism?  We  need  to  assure  the  child  that  his  forgive- 
ness does  not  depend  on  baptism.  Jesus  has  come  into  his  life 


now  in  a different  way  then  when  he  was  a baby  or  before  he 
went  to  school.  But  he  should  look  forward  to  (not  “wait  ”) 
Jesus  speaking  to  him  in  a new  way  when  he  is  still  older,  and 
he  will  know  then  that  it  is  time  for  baptism. 

We  have  tended  to  make  two  wrong  approaches  when  a 
child  between  ages  6 and  II  desires  to  confess  Christ.  Either 
we  reject  such  an  experience  because  it’s  the  experience  of 
child  who  doesn’t  “understand  ” sufficiently  (leaving  hin 
spiritually  stranded)  or  we  regard  the  child’s  experience  as 
being  of  the  same  nature  as  a youth  or  adult  conversion, 
thereby  potentially  unfitting  him  for  understanding  his  later 
meeting  of  Christ  on  a conversion  level.  Accept  and  assure 
the  child  of  the  reality  of  his  experience  of  forgiveness  by 
Jesus,  but  prepare  him  to  anticipate  the  next  call  he  will  hear 
from  Jesus  later  as  the  time  to  respond  in  following  Him  by 
public  baptism  and  becoming  a responsible  member  of  the 
church. 

Basically  the  difference  between  the  early  religious 
experience  of  a child  and  his  later  experience  after  11  or  12  is 
that  the  younger  children  become  aware  that  they  do  acts  of 
wrong  that  are  sins  and  need  the  forgiveness  of  God,  while 
older  youth  and  adults  realize  that  not  only  do  they  commit 
acts  of  sin,  but  that  they  need  forgiveness  for  who  they  are  in 
their  alienation  from  God.  This  person  realizes  that  response 
to  God  calls  for  the  choice  between  self  and  Christ  as  Lord. 

3.  The  Age  of  Awakening.  Spiritual  awakening  to  ac- 
countability before  God  goes  on  through  adolescent  years 
from  about  12  (puberty)  to  17  or  18.  Life  is  then  most  ripe  for 
conversion  to  Christ.  As  spiritual  awakening  begins  to  dawn 
around  11  or  12  years,  a youth  can  experience  a valid  conver- 
sion. When  Israel  sinned  in  refusing  to  enter  Canaan, 
everyone  over  19  was  held  responsible.  Although  that  cannot 
be  regarded  a finally  accountable  age  in  a legalistic  sense,  yet 
when  a youth  reaches  the  upper  end  of  teenage  of  17  or  18  or 
19,  he  or  she  becomes  a man  or  woman  fully  awakened  and 
accountable  for  what  his  or  her  response  is  to  Jesus  Christ. 

By  16,  a youth  not  responding  to  Jesus  Christ  is  moving 
into  a twilight  zone  of  relationship  with  God.  By  the  upper 
end  of  teenage,  a youth  not  having  made  the  “Great 
Confession  ” is  lost.  If  that  approach  troubles  youth,  it  rightly 
should,  and  parents,  teachers,  and  pastors  need  not  be  apolo- 
getic about  loving  confrontation.  Once  a person  has  been 
awakened  to  Christ  by  the  gracious  calling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  can  never  again  sleep  in  innocence  nor  rest  in  prolonged 
awareness  of  his  need  beyond  adolescent  years. 

This  article  has  not  addressed  fully  the  nature  of  conver- 
sion, a question  which  is  basic  to  how  we  view  a faith- 
response  to  Christ.  We  do  well  to  consider  that  becoming  a 
partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  means  not  only  receiving  His 
forgiveness,  but  turning  from  the  enthroned  self  and  inde- 
pendent life  to  following  Christ  in  oneness  with  His  body.  To 
develop  this  concept  of  conversion  to  Christ  as  Lord  may 
guide  us  in  relating  to  the  spiritual  experience  of  children  and 
save  us  from  the  exclusive  internalizing  of  relationship  with 
God  which  may  become  more  psychological  than  New  Testa- 
ment in  understanding.  ^ 
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Hegel:  a model  of  wholeness 

by  O.  Kem  Luther 


change  is  a relative  concept.  We  don’t  think  of  ourselves 
as  particularly  long-lived  creatures,  but  to  the  housefly  which 
is  born,  breeds,  and  dies  in  the  space  of  a single  season,  the 
pace  of  our  lives  must  seem  ponderous.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  a giant  redwood,  however,  our  lives  and  activities 
may  seem  to  be  mere  flashes  in  the  pan  of  existence. 

The  various  ways  of  looking  at  change  need  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  we  turn  to  the  world  of  human  ideas  and  the 
changes  which  occur  in  philosophical  perspectives  through- 
out the  rise  and  decline  of  human  cultures.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  modern  world  as  a field  of  rapidly 
shifting  ideas.  We  find  the  world  of  our  parents  quizzical,  the 
world  of  our  grandparents  nearly  impenetrable.  Toffler’s  Fu- 
ture Shock  and  similar  analyses  of  the  increasing  pace  of 
modern  changes  reinforce  a housefly  point  of  view  on  rapid 
changes  in  the  way  we  think. 

Philosophers  tend  to  take  a longer  range,  redwoody  point 
of  view  toward  shifts  in  ideas.  This  is  one  source,  I think,  of 
the  puzzlement  experienced  by  college  students  who  enroll  in 
a course  in  “modern  ” philosophy  and  discover  that  this  term 
designates  philosophy  beginning  with  the  Renaissance!  Phi- 
losophers, used  to  looking  at  concepts  which,  while  not 
exactly  changeless,  have  a kind  of  permanence  not  found  in 
the  other  disciplines,  are  apt  to  be  less  impressed  with  how 
quickly  ideas  change. 

I mention  this  to  indicate  how  it  is  possible  to  claim  that 
the  shape  of  ideas  in  the  modern  world  hasn’t  really  changed 
much  in  the  last  150  years.  The  heat  of  argumentation  in  the 
recent  history  of  ideas  can  cause  us  to  forget  that  sharp 
thinkers  are  only  able  to  be  in  such  pointed  disagreement  be- 
cause of  the  great  common  ground  they  share.  It  is  my 
opinion,  in  fact,  that  the  most  recent  thinker  of  any  signifi- 
cance to  really  stand  inside  of  a thought-world  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  modern  popular  culture  is  the  German 
philosopher  G.  F.  W.  Hegel. 


O.  Kem  Luther  teaches  philosophy  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


Hegel  and  modern  thought.  Hegel  was  one  of  those  rare 
bridging  figures,  as  Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  Aquinas  were 
before  him,  who  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  a way  of  looking  at 
the  world  which  was  passing  away  even  as  they  tried  to  grasp 
it.  This  perspective  enabled  such  thinkers  to  distil  the  insight 
of  an  age  into  the  essence  of  what  the  coming  age  would  want 
to  keep  of  its  intellectual  heritage.  It  can  be  claimed  with 
respect  to  Hegel,  I believe,  that  he  is  a bridge  into  the  world 
as  we  know  it.  There  is  hardly  a current  philosophy — unless  it 
be  neo-Thomism — which  does  not  have  as  a major  source 
either  the  rejection  or  the  alteration  of  the  Hegelian  synthesis 
of  the  1500-1800  thought-world. 

Who  was  this  gigantic  figure?  His  life  stands  in  quiet 
contrast  to  the  tumultous  stature  of  his  thought.  He  was  born 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  1770,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Romantic  Era.  His  journals  and  student  essays  from  this  pe- 
riod show  how  deeply  the  young  Hegel  imbibed  the 
Enlightenment  ideals  of  rationality,  clarity,  and  balance,  as 
well  as  the  religious  patterns  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

Hegel  did  not  come  to  a serious  study  of  philosophical 
thinking  until  his  college  years.  He  matriculated  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  graduating  in  1793.  A 
seminary  education  in  Germany  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  was  the  foundation  not  only  for  the  ministry  but  also 
for  vocations  in  law,  university  teaching,  and  civil  service.  It 
can  be  questioned  whether  Hegel  had  any  clear  idea  of  his 
career  directions  at  this  time. 

He  found  himself,  along  with  fellow  students  (such  as 
Schelling  and  the  poet  Holderlin),  attracted  to  the  study  of 
the  new  German  philosophies  of  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Fichte. 
He  also  began  to  absorb  the  main  tenets  of  the  Romantic  re- 
volt against  the  Enlightenment  mentality.  The  ideals  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  political  philosophy  of  Rousseau 
were  in  the  air  in  the  1780s  and  1790s;  Hegel’s  contact  with 
these  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  character  of  his  phi- 
losophy. 

After  working  as  a private  tutor,  Hegel  was  able  to  take  up 
the  position  of  a university  lecturer  in  1801.  The  outlines  of 
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Hegel’s  mature  philosophical  position  emerged  in  the  next 
few  years.  He  published  one  large  book  on  philosophy  before 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ended  his  teaching  position  in  1807. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Hegel  turned  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishing and  secondary  school  administration  in  order  to  make 
a living  in  the  difficult  years  of  Napoleon’s  hegemony.  It  was 
not  until  1816  at  Heidelberg,  and  ultimately  in  1818  at  Berlin, 
that  Hegel  was  able  to  follow  the  vocation  of  professional 
philosophy.  From  1818  until  his  death  in  1831  Hegel  rose  in 
prominence  until  he  was  the  premier  philosopher  of 
Germany,  perhaps  of  Europe.  At  the  height  of  his  philo- 
sophical ability,  the  Berlin  professor  was  able  to  begin  to  fill 
in  the  outlines  of  the  philosophy  he  had  sketched  earlier. 

Hegel  referred  to  his  pattern  of  philosophical  thought  as 
his  “System,  ” a term  later  picked  up  with  negative  connota- 
tions by  his  critics.  But  the  term  is  well  chosen.  In  one  sense 
all  good  philosophy  is  systematic;  it  is  a systematic  way  of 
working  at  the  perplexing  questions  of  life.  The  term 
“system  ” is  especially  appropriate  for  Hegel’s  brand  of 
philosophy,  however.  Hegel  strove  to  obtain  a point  of  view 
from  which  any  significant  bit  of  human  knowledge  could  be 
understood  in  its  dynamic  relationship  to  the  whole  range  of 
human  ideas. 

Many  philosophers  have  aimed  at  this  goal.  Few  have  ob- 
tained it,  and  those  who  have  come  close  often  have  done  so 
at  the  expense  of  all  relevance  to  the  pressing  issue  of  human 
existence.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  Hegel;  but  one  of  the 
gains  of  Hegel  scholarship  in  this  century  is  the  discovery  of 
the  existential  side  of  Hegel,  an  aspect  of  Hegel’s  philosophy 
once  left  entirely  to  Marxist  scholars. 

Hegel’s  goal  then,  stated  briefly,  was  to  comprehend  the 
world  in  philosophical  thought  without  losing  contact  with 
the  world  of  everyday  existence.  The  project  is  vast.  It  may 
even  be  impossible.  From  Hegel’s  point  of  view,  rational 
thought  which  was  not  at  least  aimed  at  such  a project  was 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy.  This  brash  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hegelian  philosophical  enterprise  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  expound  in  short  order  without  making  an  un- 
reasonable parody  of  it. 

Hegel  envisioned  the  world  which  we  know  as  the  field  of 
operations  of  self-conscious  spirit.  One  form  which  spirit 
assumes  is  that  of  divinity,  of  a transcendent-yet-immanent 
power  in  the  very  bones  of  reality.  Another  form  of  this  spirit 
is  the  natural  world;  objects  in  the  natural  world  are  the 
frozen  forms  of  the  dynamic  operations  of  consciousness  in 
the  world.  A third  form  of  spirit  is  the  phenomenon  of  human 
intelligence  displayed  in  abstract  thought.  Another  related 
form  is  the  group  consciousness  of  certain  cultures  which  is 
displayed  in  their  social  and  religious  behavior.  Spirit  is  both 
the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  variety  of  events  which 
compose  us  and  the  world  in  which  we  exist.  These  forms  of 
spirit,  since  they  are  all  spirit  in  their  most  fundamental 
aspects,  are  able  to  stand  in  dynamic,  dialectical  relationship 
to  one  another.  The  story  of  these  relationships  is  the 
Hegelian  system. 


Hegel  and  religion.  To  some  this  may  sound  like  a frame- 
work built  to  support  a pantheistic  view  of  religion.  Hegel 
sternly  rejected  this  conclusion.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  cor- 
rect to  deny  the  label  of  pantheism.  In  Hegel’s  thought-world 
the  differences  present  in  the  world  are  of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance than  what  pantheism  traditionally  allows.  Exactly 
what  Hegel’s  position  is  as  a philosopher  of  religion  is  not 
something  which  can  be  easily  categorized.  In  his  younger 
years  he  appears  to  have  bought  into  the  standard  Enlighten- 
ment platitudes  about  the  scandal  of  organized  religion.  The 
religious  point  of  view  seems  to  be  neatly  tagged  and 
cataloged  in  his  early  writings  as  one  point  of  view  among 
many.  This  has  led  some  philosophers — notably  economic 
materialists — to  understand  Hegel’s  system  as  a strong  crit- 
icism of  supernatural  varieties  of  religion. 

More  recent  work,  especially  in  its  emphasis  on  the  mature 
thought  of  Hegel,  has  led  to  a revision  of  this  negative  point 
of  view.  Hegel’s  struggles  with  theological  and  religious  ways 
of  thinking  are  too  intense,  and  too  persistent,  to  be  described 
simply.  The  tendency  now  is  to  see  religious  ideas  in  the  mo- 
tivation, formulation,  and  direction  of  Hegel’s  whole  system. 

In  these  modern  efforts  at  understanding  Hegel’s  view  of 
religion  there  is  an  interesting  repetition  of  an  earlier  con- 
troversy. After  Hegel’s  death  his  students,  wanting  to  carry 
on  his  thinking  (and  publish  their  notes  from  his  classes,  since 
very  little  about  Hegel’s  most  recent  thinking  was  in  print), 
found  themselves  split  into  two  schools. 

One  side — we  call  them  “right  ” Hegelians — had  caught 
the  freshness  of  Hegel’s  insight  into  religious  ideas.  They 
tried  to  portray  Hegel  as  a genuinely  Christian  thinker. 
Hegel  had,  after  all,  affirmed  the  importance  for  philosophy 
of  the  most  orthodox  Christian  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trinity, 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  effort  they  were  expressing  many  of  the  inner 
dynamics  of  Hegel’s  own  line  of  thought. 

Some  of  these  right  Hegelians,  however,  tried  to  make 
Hegel  into  a supernaturalist,  sympathetic  to  the  conservative 
opposition  to  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  Enlightment. 
Had  Hegel  lived  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  this  reactionary 
approach  almost  certainly  would  not  have  been  his  position. 

The  “left  ” Hegelians,  on  the  other  side,  valued  Hegel’s  re- 
ligious ideas  primarily  for  their  difference  from  the  socially 
ineffective  orthodoxy  which  characterized  European  state 
churches  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  left  Hegelians 
were  a mixed  group,  ranging  all  the  way  from  F.  C.  Baur  and 
David  F.  Strauss  to  the  social  radicals  Arnold  Ruge  and  Karl 
Marx.  Theologians  such  as  Strauss  and  Baur  used  the 
Hegelian  framework  (as  they  understood  it)  as  a protective 
canopy  under  which  they  introduced  the  philosophical  ideas 
of  the  historical-critical  school  of  biblical  criticism.  Once 
again,  had  Hegel  lived  to  comment  upon  the  developments 
within  this  school,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  have 
felt  comfortable  with  the  philosophical  narrowness  of  dia- 
lectical materialism  or  the  nineteenth-century  historical- 
critical  school. 
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Hegel  for  today.  Has  Hegel  anything  left  of  his  own  to  say 
to  our  day  and  the  modern  development  of  the  religious 
mind?  Or  is  the  only  relevance  of  the  Hegelian  system  found 
within  the  peculiar  archaeology  of  ideas  practiced  in  aca- 
demic circles?  If  we  take  the  long  view  and  believe  that  the 
issues  confronting  our  generation  are  not  so  very  different 
from  those  facing  previous  generations,  then  the  present  may 
be  conspiring  to  lift  Hegel  from  the  wreckage  made  of  his 
system  by  the  presuppositions  of  his  students. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  both  popular  and  religious 
thought  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  is  the  “fractured  ” nature  of 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  little  wholeness  to  the  thought- 
worlds  which  we  use  to  make  our  moral  and  intellectual  deci- 
sions. We  find  head-reason  opposed  to  heart-faith,  activism 
opposed  to  quietism,  the  community  opposed  to  the  indi- 
vidual, professionalism  opposed  to  morality,  and  the  religious 
opposed  to  the  secular.  It  is  out  of  this  fermenting  caldron  of 


I'm  listening,  I 

The  lady  at  the  window.  Just  before  the  plane  was  to  leave 
O Hare  International  Airport  in  Chicago,  it  became  obvious 
that  my  teenage  daughter,  Rebecca,  and  I had  not  taken  the 
assigned  seats  marked  on  our  boarding  pass.  I was  embar- 
rassed because  it  was  my  fault.  Rather  than  having  the  people 
involved  change  seats,  the  stewardess  suggested  we  just 
remain  where  we  were.  I apologized  to  them. 

On  our  side  of  the  plane  there  were  three  rows  of  seats.  I 
was  on  the  aisle,  Rebecca  in  the  middle,  and  an  older  lady  by 
the  window.  Our  companion  seemed  to  be  a person  carrying 
a heavy  burden.  Her  face  appeared  troubled,  her  eyes  sad- 
dened. 

Rebecca  and  I entered  into  conversation  with  her  and 
eventually  we  learned  of  that  concern.  She  was  traveling  to 
Colorado  Springs  where  her  daughter  lived.  That  daughter 
was  to  have  a serious  heart  operation  and  our  fellow  traveler 
would  be  caring  for  her  two  small  children  during  the  next  six 
weeks.  As  she  felt  our  interest,  the  lady  by  the  window  shared 
freely  of  her  fear  about  the  operation,  the  responsibility  that 
would  be  hers  in  that  home. 

As  I listened,  I thought  of  the  “mistake”  in  seat  reserva- 
tions. Perhaps  it  was  not  a mistake.  Had  not  God  placed  Re- 
becca and  me  there  for  such  a time  as  this?  Were  we  not  a bit 
like  Philip  in  the  Bible,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza, 
when  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  appeared,  and  God  said,  “Go 
near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot”?  I was  becoming  con- 
vinced that  God  wanted  us  to  minister  to  this  lady  in  some 
manner,  but  I wasn’t  sure  as  to  how  it  should  be  done. 

I breathed  a silent  request  to  God  for  guidance. 

Immediately  the  answer  came  back,  “Pray  for  this  lady.” 

I answered,  “I  can  do  that  at  home.  Lord.” 


oppositions  that  we  must  synthesize  a way  of  thought  and  be- 
havior which  will  be  for  us  the  witness  to  the  truth  in  our  age. 
Hegel  has  appropriately  said,  “A  person  can  no  more  get  out 
of  his  own  age  than  he  can  slip  out  of  his  skin.” 

But  models  for  Christian  wholeness  are  not  easy  to  find.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  historian  of  ideas  turns  to  Hegel  as  a 
model  for  integrated  thinking.  Hegel  and  his  system  are  not 
the  only  models,  especially  for  those  who  would  forge  a pecu- 
liarly Christian  point  of  view;  but  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
no  other  models  which  start  as  close  to  the  modern  mind,  yet 
still  point  toward  the  integration  of  the  way  we  live  with  the 
way  we  think  and  believe. 

The  hint  which  Hegel  gives  us  is  that  one-sidedness,  either 
in  the  name  of  modern  secularism  or  in  the  name  of  an  anti- 
intellectual piety,  cannot  conform  to  the  demand  from  both 
our  philosophy  and  our  faith  for  wholeness  of  thought  and 
life.  ^ 


9rd,  keep  talking 

God’s  reply  was,  “No,  pray  with  her  now.  She  has 
expressed  her  fear,  her  need  is  now,  so  meet  that  need  at  this 
moment.  ” 

I questioned  the  Lord  further:  “You  mean  pray  aloud?  On 
this  crowded  plane?  Lord,  I’ve  already  been  embarrassed  by 
my  error  in  seating.” 

God  said,  “You  asked  for  guidance,  and  I’m  giving  it  to 
you.  If  you  don’t  want  to  follow  it,  you  shouldn’t  have  asked 
Me  for  help.  ” 

That  settled  it.  I leaned  over  to  the  lady  by  the  window  and 
said,  “Would  you  like  to  have  me  pray  for  your  daughter,  for 
the  surgeons,  for  yourself,  that  God  might  minister  in  and 
through  all  of  you,  give  strength,  leading,  healing?  ” 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  in  pleasant  surprise  as  she  faced  us, 
a happy  smile  replacing  the  worry.  She  said,  “Oh,  would 
you?  I would  be  so  grateful  if  you  would.” 

I checked  in  once  more  with  God:  “Pray  aloud?  ” 

He  said,  “Of  course.  She  expects  it.” 

We  joined  hands,  the  three  of  us,  and  I forgot  that  we  were 
on  a plane  flying  over  Midwestern  United  States,  that  curious 
passengers  were  around  us.  I just  felt  that  I was  where  God 
wanted  me  to  be  at  that  very  moment.  And  so  I prayed, 
quietly,  but  aloud,  for  the  lady  at  the  window,  her  daughter 
in  Colorado  Springs,  the  surgeons  that  would  operate  next 
week. 

When  I was  done,  I looked  into  the  lady’s  tear-brimmed 
eyes,  sensed  my  own  filling,  noted  Rebecca’s  trembling  lip, 
and  I knew  that  it  was  not  a mistake  that  we  sat  in  the  wrong 
seats  on  that  airplane. 

It  was  all  a part  of  God’s  plan  and  I rejoiced  at  my  “mis- 
take. ” — Robert  J.  Baker 
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what  kind  of  good  news? 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Some  days  I feel  sorry  for  my  postman.  Along  with  the  let- 
ters which  I welcome,  he  carries  junk  mail  to  my  mailbox  by 
the  front  door.  I bring  it  in  the  house  and  then  carry  it  to  the 
garbage  can  by  the  back  door.  Sometimes  the  transaction 
takes  only  a few  minutes. 

Never  has  so  much  paper  been  sent  to  so  many  by  so  few.  A 
special  magazine  or  newsletter  is  available  for  every  aspect  of 
the  Christian  life:  business,  missions,  aging,  youth,  students, 
charismatics,  social  justice,  evangelism,  medical  arts,  creative 
arts,  theology,  history,  psychology,  athletics,  politics,  and 
many  more. 

I’m  a strong  believer  in  the  written  word,  but  as  I look  over 
some  magazines,  I sense  many  are  slanted  toward  the  af- 
fluent reader — the  Christian  with  enough  money  to  live,  not 
the  abundant  Christian  life,  but  the  “good  Christian  life.  ” 

If  some  publishers  were  to  consider  putting  out  a magazine 
exclusively  for  the  poor — the  hungry,  defeated,  miserable 
people  who  live  in  slums,  shantytowns,  and  refugee  camps, 
what  would  he  put  in  it?  Christ  said  He  came  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor  (Mt.  11:5).  What  was  that  good  news?  How 
would  such  a magazine  differ  from  what  satisfies  the  reading 
appetites  of  the  rich? 

I found  it  easier  to  check  off  what  would  have  to  be  left  out 
of  such  a magazine  rather  than  what  would  be  included. 
First,  such  a magazine  wouldn’t  need  articles  encouraging 
people  to  attend  workshops,  seminars,  and  institutes  in 
distant  cities  to  learn  just  about  anything  from  management 
skills  and  successful  church  leadership  to  raising  money  for 
the  Lord’s  work  using  “projects  with  donor  appeal.” 

You  can’t  go  to  such  functions  if  you  haven’t  the  money  to 
stay  in  hotels  and  motels  advertised  at  $25  each  for  double  ac- 
commodations and  $30  for  single  and  $9.50  for  the  closing 
banquet.  Articles  about  conferences  and  conventions  in 
similar  settings  which  assure  spiritual  growth  and  fellowship 
would  probably  fall  into  the  same  category.  The  rich  can’t 
survive  without  them,  butthe  poor  Christian  has  to. 

Articles  about  prayer  breakfasts  “continuing  the  custom 
Christ  began”  at  which  those  present  eat  “mushroom  quiche 
and  spicy  beef  sausage”  while  listening  to  “spirited  calls  for 


dependence  on  Christ  ” would  also  be  out  of  place.  Even  a 
fish  and  rolls  breakfast  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  person 
whose  pockets  are  empty. 

Articles  about  Christ-centered  retirement  plans  (where  to 
find  the  best  Christian  fellowship  in  old  age)  and  about  wills, 
annuities,  and  estate  settlements  would  fall  into  the  same 
category.  Not  needed. 

So  would  articles  and  ads  encouraging  readers  to  combine 
Bible  conferences  with  Disneyworld,  Hawaii,  and  Bermuda 
cruises,  which  allow  time  for  Bible  study  and  prayer  in  the 
morning  and  cruising,  cycling,  golf,  tennis,  fishing,  sailing, 
and  horseback  riding  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Throw  out  also  articles  and  ads  for  Christian  charm  courses 
for  the  woman  who  isn’t  doing  all  she  can  to  enhance  her 
beauty  by  the  skillful  use  of  makeup.  One  article  I scanned 
said,  “When  I take  off  my  makeup  I see  an  obvious  dif- 
ference. I’ve  learned  the  art  of  easing  out  the  wrinkles  with 
cream,  using  a little  color  to  brighten  my  eyes  and  cheeks, 
and  it  makes  a difference  in  how  I look  and  feel.”  I agree,  but 
only  people  with  a regular  income  can  afford  to  improve  their 
self-image  by  beautifying  their  exterior  image. 

Of  course,  the  editor  of  such  a magazine  would  omit  ma- 
terial which  advocates  consuming  less  and  enjoying  it  more 
and  how  to  lose  weight  for  the  Lord.  These  would  be  un- 
necessary, as  would  articles  on  family  living  which  insist  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  children  well  unless  each  child  has  a 
private  room,  or  at  least  a single  bed. 

So  what  would  such  a magazine  include?  Test  these  ideas: 
How  to  live  the  victorious  life  on  a poverty  budget,  how  to 
cook  nutritious  meals  without  adequate  food,  how  to  keep 
children  happy  without  toys,  how  not  to  keep  pride  from  be- 
ing wounded  when  forced  to  ask  for  help,  how  to  keep 
dreams  alive  and  hope  bright,  how  to  trust  the  Lord  when 
you’re  cold. 

Or  look  at  it  from  another  angle.  If  you  were  asked  to 
explain  the  good  news  to  a family  of  eight  living  in  a drafty 
two-room  cabin  on  a near-starvation  diet,  what  would  you 
say?  Could  you  say  something  to  them  before  speaking  to 
yourself  first?  ^ 
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Christian  ministries 


by  Rhoda  Snader  Lapp 


“And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord” 
(Col.  3:23).  This  applies  to  whatever  we  do  anywhere — at 
school,  at  home,  at  play,  or  on  the  job.  We  Christians  should 
perform  even  our  secular  tasks  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  and 
in  so  doing  serve  the  Lord  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  others 
in  the  best  way  possible. 

The  word  “whatsoever”  includes  the  so-called  small  things 
of  life.  Have  you  ever  been  shopping  and  taken  time  to  watch 
the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  shoppers?  I have.  Some 
look  very  sad.  Have  you  ever  tried  smiling  at  one  of  those  sad 
persons?  Try  it  sometime.  It  will  do  something  for  you  and 
encourage  the  one  you  smiled  at.  I have  already  been  push- 
ing a grocery  cart  around  the  store  and  thinking  about  my 
problems.  On  several  occasions  a strange  lady  smiled  at  me. 
Those  women  who  did  that  had  given  me  a lift.  A smile 
which  helps  to  alleviate  someone  else’s  burdens  is  indeed  a 
part  of  a Christian  ministry.  Saying  a cheery  “Good  morning. 
Good  afternoon,  or  Good  evening,”  whichever  the  case  may 
be,  is  a small,  but  mighty  kind  deed. 

Singing  for  the  aged  or  shut-ins  is  another  type  of  Ghristian 
service.  Those  who  are  sung  to  receive  a blessing  as  well  as 
those  who  do  the  singing. 

Indeed  prayer  is  an  important  Christian  ministry  which 
every  Christian  should  take  seriously.  We  are  told:  “I  exhort 
therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men;  for  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty”  (1  Tim.  2:1,  2). 
How  often  do  you  pray  for  those  in  authority — for  President 
Carter,  for  Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  for  the  minister  at  your 
church?  Instead  of  criticizing  those  in  authority,  let  us  pray 
earnestly  for  them. 

Dorcas  was  one  who  believed  in  giving  of  her  time  and 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  others.  She  was  “full  of  good  works 
and  almsdeeds  which  she  did”  (Acts  9:36).  Her  good  deeds 


Rhoda  Snader  Lapp  is  from  Lancaster,  Pa. 


included  making  “coats  and  garments”  (Acts  9:39)  for  the 
widows  and  their  children.  Surely  she  has  set  a good  example 
for  us  to  follow.  Along  with  helping  the  widows  and  fatherless 
financially,  goes  a responsibility  to  pray  for  them  and  to  visit 
them.  “Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction” (Jas.  1:27). 

Giving  money  for  the  Lord’s  work  is  of  utmost  importance 
if  God’s  work  is  to  continue.  Let  us  keep  these  verses  in  mind 
so  that  earthly  treasures  will  grow  dim.  “Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  but  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal”  (Mt.  6:19,  20). 

We  need  to  be  feeding  on  God’s  Word  so  that  we  can  effec- 
tively witness  to  those  who  need  to  know  and  accept  Christ  as 
their  Savior  and  Lord. 

Has  it  ever  dawned  upon  you  to  speak  a word  of  praise  to 
those  who  deserve  it?  Have  you  ever  said,  “Thank  you  for 
that  sermon  ”?  Ministers  have  their  discouraging  moments 
too.  Listen  to  these  delightful  words:  “The  Lord  God  hath 
given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  1 should  know  how 
to  speak  a word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary”  (Is.  50:4). 
Have  you  ever  taken  time  to  thank  your  Sunday  school 
teacher  for  the  love  and  preparation  that  he  or  she  expends 
each  week?  Have  you  ever  thanked  your  Sunday  school 
superintendent  for  his  part  in  making  your  Sunday  school  a 
success?  Have  you  ever  thanked  your  parents  for  the  nu- 
merous things  they  have  done  for  you?  Let  us  keep  in  mind 
these  helpful  verses:  “A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver”  (Prov.  25:11).  Also,  “A  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is!”  (Prov.  15:23). 

Let  us  keep  these  verses  in  mind:  “As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  ” (Gal.  6:10).  And, 
“By  love  serve  one  another  ” (Gal.  5:13). 
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Your  sympathy  for  the  poor 


is  not  enough... 


But  expressing  your  compassion 
through  financial  support  of  MCC 
helps  to  change  lives. 

The  opportunities  to  minister 

to  the  poor,  sick,  hungry  and  downtrodden  people 

of  our  world  are  great. 

MCC  needs  your  contributions  now 
to  continue  a strong  effective  program. 

Together  we  can  help  many  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

He  who  despises  a hungry  man  does  wrong, 
but  he  who  is  generous  to  the  poor  is  happy. 

Proverbs  14:21  NEB 


Send  your  gifts  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
through  your  conference  office  or  to: 

21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501 

1 06  West  24th  Street,  North  Newton,  KS  671 1 7 

1014  G Street,  Reedley,  CA  93654 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 

337B — 41  Avenue,  N.E.,  Calgary,  Alta.  T2E  2N4 

Box  2038,  Clearbrook,  B.C.  V2T  3T8 

101-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C7 

50  Kent  Avenue,  Kitchener,  Ont.  N2G  3R1 

2206  Speers  Avenue,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  S7L  5X7 


An  interview  with  the  World  Conference  executive  secretary  conducted 
for  Meetinghouse  by  Wally  Kroeker. 


The  coming  of 

Mennonite  World  Conference 


The  ninth  meeting  of  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
1972  was  held  in  Curitiba,  Brazil.  The  tenth  Assembly  will  be 
held  this  year  in  Wichita,  Kan.  Paul  Kraybill  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  was  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
MWC  in  1973.  Since  then  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
planning  and  organizing  this  massive  event.  In  the  following 
interview  Kraybill  outlines  some  of  the  things  expected  to 
take  place  in  Wichita,  July  25-30. 

Meetinghouse:  What  is  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
and  why  should  North  American  Mennonites  be  interested  in 
it? 

Paul  Kraybill:  It’s  a fellowship.  It’s  not  an  administrative 
organization;  it’s  not  a superchurch.  It  s a fellowship  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  from  all  over  the 
world.  We’re  all  part  of  the  body,  and  as  part  of  the  body  we 
need  to  find  ways  to  really  understand  each  other,  hear  from 
each  other,  and  communicate  with  each  other.  We  see  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  as  a means  of  achieving  that 
interaction  and  sharing  on  a global  basis.  It  s a way  of  saying 
that  we  are  a people  of  God,  and  that  peoplehood  involves 
every  nation,  every  race,  every  class  of  people.  It  goes  beyond 
the  lioundaries  of  politics,  economics,  and  all  the  other  bar- 
riers that  separate  people. 

Meetinghouse:  How  many  Mennonites,  worldwide,  make 
up  this  group? 

Kraybill:  We  think  in  terms  of  something  over  600,000, 
representing  about  75  to  80  different  Mennonite  conferences. 

Meetinghouse:  Where  are  the  heaviest  concentrations? 

Kraybill:  Well,  obviously  the  largest  concentration  is  in  the 
United  States.  Canada  comes  next  and  the  third  largest  is 
Zaire.  Following  that  is  Russia,  then  beyond  that  such  coun- 
tries as  India,  Indonesia,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Meetinghouse:  How  many  persons  do  you  expect  to  show 
up  at  Wichita? 

Kraybill:  This  is  difficult  to  answer  because  we  have  so  few 

Meetinghouse  is  a group  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  editors. 

Wally  Kroeker  is  editor  of  The  Christian  Leader,  a publication  of  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  in  the  United  States. 


Paul  N.  Kraybill,  executive  secretary,  Mennonite  World  Con-  | 
ference:  Ours  is  a unity  of  the  Spirit  growing  out  of  a common  i 
system  of  Christian  values. 

precedents.  The  last  Mennonite  World  Conference  held  in  J 
the  U.S.  was  30  years  ago;  the  last  in  North  America,  15  years 
ago.  We  are  basing  our  planning  on  an  estimated  attendance  ■ 
of  about  8,000  persons  on  a weekly  basis,  plus  several  thou-  | 
sand  more  who  will  come  in  on  a daily  basis.  We  expect  a j 
large  number  of  local  people  coming  for  the  evening  sessions  i 
and  the  Sunday  afternoon  closing  session  so  that  by  Saturday  j 
evening  we  estimate  as  many  as  16,000  persons.  I 

Meetinghouse:  How  many  of  these  will  likely  be  from 
overseas  countries?  ' 

Kraybill:  Our  estimates  were  1,000,  but  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tive response  from  other  parts  of  the  world  we  re  prepared  to 
see  that  figure  go  higher.  For  instance,  we  know  there  will 
probably  be  50  persons  from  Japan,  30  to  40  from  Taiwan,  25 
from  India,  and  30  to  40  from  Argentina,  not  to  mention 
other  South  American  countries.  If  this  trend  continues,  we 
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Kitchener,  Ontario,  site  of  the  1962  Mennonite  World  1962  World  Conferenee  planning  group.  Left  to  right:  J.  B.  Martin,  1. 1.  Friesen,  B.  J.  Braun,  E.  J. 
Conferenee,  the  last  in  North  America.  Swalm,  Erland  Waltner,  H.  S.  Bender,  J.  R.  Barkman,  Archie  Fenner,  G.  H.  Fenner,  C.  J.  Dyck. 


may  very  well  go  beyond  1,000. 

Meetinghouse:  What  kind  of  program  can  people  expect? 

Kraybill:  The  daily  program  will  include  a major  paper 
each  morning  which  will  provide  background  for  that  day’s 
discussion.  The  papers  will  be  based  on  the  theme,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  World.  ” They  will  be  written 
in  advance,  translated  and  made  available  to  all  registrants. 
Following  the  papers  there  will  be  response  by  persons  from 
various  countries  who  will  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  that 
paper  for  them  in  their  situations.  Then  we’ 11  go  to  Bible 
study  groups  to  reflect  on  Scripture  and  its  insight  on  the 
theme  for  that  day.  In  the  afternoon  we’ 11  break  into  working 
groups,  the  same  as  the  Bible  study,  and  there  will  be  a series 
of  questions  based  on  the  morning’s  presentation.  The  hope 
is  that  we  will  come  to  terms  with  the  issue  for  the  day,  apply 
it,  and  learn  from  each  other  as  we  reflect  on  our  own  life 
experiences  and  settings. 

In  the  evenings  we  will  have  a variety  of  presentations. 
One  evening  there  will  be  a sermon,  another  evening  a forum 
and  another  evening  music  and  drama,  including  a mass 
music  festival.  The  closing  session  will  be  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a sermon  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

An  international  songbook  has  been  prepared  with  songs 
that  are  used  by  Mennonites  on  five  continents.  These  songs 
have  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  the  conference 
and  will  be  used  frequently  throughout  the  sessions. 

There  will  be  numerous  music  and  theatrical  events, 
including  a 30-voice  women’s  choir  from  Taiwan  and  music 
groups  from  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  and  Kenya.  A choir  from 
India  will  present  a musical  prografn  representing  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  of  that  country.  Thirty  persons  from  a Men- 
nonite congregation  in  Amsterdam  have  prepared  a musical 
based  on  the  wedding  at  Cana.  We  are  also  anticipating  a 
mime  troupe  from  Switzerland  who  will  put  on  a pantomime 
drama  based  on  a medieval  passion  play.  This  will  be  the 


most  universal  thing  we  will  be  doing  because  it  will  not  in- 
volve any  spoken  words. 

Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Century  II  audito- 
rium in  downtown  Wichita,  where  we  hope  to  be  able  to  seat 
8,000  persons  plus  another  4,000  persons  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  program.  The  Saturday  night  mass  music  festival 
will  be  held  in  Cessna  Stadium  at  Wichita  State  University. 

Between  sessions  there  will  be  a variety  of  things  available 
in  the  Century  II  exhibition  hall,  including  institutional 
displays,  cultural  exhibits,  demonstrations,  storytelling,  and 
informal  hospitality  centers.  There  will  be  guides  to  interpret 
all  this.  We  are  also  planning  for  an  art  display,  with 
contributions  by  artists  from  all  over  the  world,  and  there  will 
be  an  art  catalog  to  describe  and  record  the  various  art 
exhibits. 

Meetinghouse:  What  about  those  people  who  bring  chil- 
dren? 

Kraybill:  We  are  planning  for  children’s  activities  for  ages 
6 to  14  in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  There  will  be  a full 
program  of  children’s  features  including  music,  art,  drama, 
field  trips,  and  presentations  on  the  parables.  A large  staff  of 
persons  is  being  prepared  to  give  leadership  here.  There  will 
be  a nursery  program  at  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  for 
all  children  five  and  under  so  parents  can  be  free  to  relax  and 
enjoy  the  conference. 

We  are  making  a special  effort  to  involve  youth  in  the 
program,  but  we  are  not  planning  a separate  convention  for 
them.  They  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  all  conference 
activities.  They  will  have  their  own  dormitories  and  there  will 
be  after-nine  activities  oriented  to  their  concerns  and  in- 
terests. 

Meetinghouse:  How  much  will  all  this  cost  the  par- 
ticipants? 

Kraybill:  There  will  be  a registration  fee  of  $35  for  adults, 
$20  for  youth,  and  less  for  smaller  children.  With  that  the 
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Sunday  evening  crowd  at  Mennonite  World  Conference,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  1962.  The  estimated  number  was  about  9,500. 


participant  gets  a packet  of  materials  that  we  see  as  a signifi- 
cant feature.  The  packet  will  include  a program  book  in  five 
languages,  the  international  songbook  (which  we  expeet  will 
become  a souvenir  item),  the  Mennonite  World  Handbook, 
an  art  catalog,  and  an  exhibition  hall  guide.  Also  included  in 
the  fee  are  the  proceedings,  which  will  be  mailed  out  after 
the  conference.  The  world  handbook  will  be  a major  publica- 
tion which  will  bring  together  for  the  first  time  articles 
describing  each  Mennonite  conference  around  the  world, 
written  by  people  representing  each  group.  It  will  also  in- 
clude much  useful  information  such  as  historical  articles,  re- 
gional surveys,  statistical  material,  directories,  and 
membership  figures. 

Meetinghouse:  What  are  you  doing  to  overcome  language 
barriers? 

Krayhill:  We  are  making  every  effort  to  assure  that  those 
who  come  from  other  eountries  will  feel  welcome  and  will  be 
able  to  participate  freely.  We  have  adopted  five  primary  lan- 
guages— English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  The 
songbook,  program  book,  posters,  and  signs  will  be  in  these 
five  languages.  All  the  main  sessions  will  be  interpreted  into 
those  languages  by  simultaneous  interpretation  facilities.  We 
will  also  provide  simultaneous  interpretation  in  Taiwanese 
and  Japanese,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  produce  printed 
material  in  those  two  languages.  Most  of  the  people  should 
be  able  to  understand  one  of  those  seven  languages. 


Meetinghouse:  How  will  you  handle  the  simultaneous 
translations? 

Krayhill:  The  cost  of  renting  simultaneous  translation 
equipment  from  professional  organizations  is  extremely  high. 
So  we  hope  to  save  by  constructing  our  own  equipment, 
including  radio  transmitters.  A local  tractor  manufacturer  is 
providing  tractor  cabs  which  will  be  used  for  translation 
booths.  The  interpreter  will  sit  in  the  booth,  hear  the 
proceedings  in  English  and  translate  into  his  or  her  language 
over  a transmitter  frequency.  We  will  provide  transistor 
radios  with  earplugs  for  those  who  don’t  understand  English 
and  by  simply  tuning  in  the  proper  frequency  these  people 
will  be  able  to  hear  the  translation  through  their  own 
earplug. 

Meetinghouse:  Where  are  you  going  to  lodge  and  feed  all 
the  partieipants? 

Krayhill:  We  are  trying  to  prepare  a variety  of  facilities  so 
we  can  facilitate  attendance  of  people  regardless  of  their  fi- 
nancial resources.  We  are  reserving  1,000  hotel  rooms  in 
Wichita.  We  have  reserved  campground  space.  We  will  have 
dormitory  units  available  on  six  locations — three  universities 
in  Wichita,  and  three  Mennonite  colleges,  Hesston,  Bethel, 
and  Tabor.  Within  100  miles  of  Wichita  there  are  17,000 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ.  We  expect  that  one 
fourth  of  these  homes  will  be  open  to  receive  guests. 

We  will  cater  meals  in  the  Century  II  building.  There  will 
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This  Mennonite  choir  from  India  is  scheduled  to  sing  at  the  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kansas,  July  1978. 


also  be  buffet  lines  available  in  nearby  hotels.  We  will  have  a 
variety  of  food  services  available. 

A bus  shuttle  v/ill  provide  transportation  from  the  hotels  to 
Century  II.  The  transportation  committee  will  provide  buses 
to  transport  people  to  the  dormitories  in  Wichita,  Hesston, 
Newton,  and  Hillsboro.  We  are  hoping  and  asking  that  con- 
gregations and  the  host  families  arrange  transportation  for 
their  guests. 

Meetinghouse:  This  all  sounds  like  a lot  of  work  for  the 
planners. 

Kraybill:  I am  overwhelmed  by  two  things.  For  one,  the 
enormous  amount  of  logistical  planning,  coordination,  specif- 
ic detail  projections,  and  so  on  that  have  been  required  to 
keep  the  planning  moving  in  a unified  and  responsible 
fashion  and  yet  make  it  creative  and  significant.  On  the  other 
hand  I have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  resource 
of  people  who  are  getting  involved  in  this  thing,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  anticipation  that  I sense  from  all  over  North 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  The  people  who  want  to 
come  and  the  gifts  they  have  to  bring  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  offer  themselves  has  been  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  significant  parts  of  this  whole  experience.  A computer 
programmer,  electronics  experts,  artists,  writers,  dramatists, 
musicians,  organizers,  administrators,  specialists  in  various 
areas  of  linguistics  and  local  arrangements — the  list  goes  on 
endlessly. 

We  hope  that  the  blending  of  all  these  gifts,  skills,  and 
plans  will  result  in  a celebration  that  will  glorify  God  and 
enable  us  to  leave  with  a sense  of  Christian  peoplehood. 

Meetinghouse:  How  does  Mennonite  World  Conference 
deal  with  the  diverse  theological  emphases  among  the 
various  Mennonite  groups? 

Kraybill:  It  is  true  that  we  are  a very  diverse  people.  We 
represent  many  streams  of  history  and  different  backgrounds 
and  cultural  orientations.  Mennonite  World  Conference  does 
not  seek  to  legislate  or  prescribe  a certain  theological  bias. 
We  do  not  have  any  tests  or  criteria  for  participation  other 


than  those  who  identify  themselves  as  Mennonite  or  Men- 
nonite-related.  Mennonite  World  Conference  respects  the 
theological  convictions  and  the  standard  of  expression  that 
each  conference  develops.  It  does  not  feel  called  to  try  to 
change  or  interfere  with  internal  structure  and  life  of  the 
churches.  So,  really,  we  provide  a setting,  a forum,  a fellow- 
ship where  all  come  together  and  share  our  uniquenesses  and 
convietions,  and  where  we  can  listen  to  each  other  and  learn 
from  each  other. 

But  within  this  diversity  it  is  amazing  how  much  unity  we 
have.  And  that  unity  ean  no  longer  be  identified  with  our 
Germanie  heritage.  It  is  a unity  of  the  Spirit  that  grows  out  of 
a commonly  held  system  of  Christian  values  that  is  respected 
and  accepted  by  almost  all  of  us,  though  the  application  and 
the  vocabulary  and  expression  may  vary. 

Churches  throughout  the  world  are  reaehing  out  for  more 
and  more  points  of  communication  with  brothers  and  sisters 
in  other  parts.  There  is  an  intensive  search  for  understanding 
of  our  Anabaptist  heritage.  And  the  convictions  that  come 
out  of  our  Anabaptist  roots  are  becoming  more  and  more 
relevant  to  every  part  of  the  world,  particularly  where 
political  tensions,  oppression,  and  problems  of  relationship  to 
totalitarian  states  are  affecting  these  churches. 

In  practically  every  nation  of  the  world  Mennonites  face 
uneasy  relationships  with  nation  and  society.  And  the  dis- 
comfort and  unease  that  those  relationships  produce  symbol- 
ize the  reality  of  our  commitment  to  Christ,  and  our  involve- 
ment in  the  peoplehood  that  reaches  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  particular  nations.  So  we  hold  in  common  this  sense  of 
identity  in  a universal  body  and  that’s  the  new  motif  I think  is 
emerging  as  our  Mennonite  identity,  replacing  our  older 
Germanic  identity. 

There  are  very  few  bodies  for  whom  the  average  member 
feels  as  much  loyalty  to  the  whole  global  people  as  one  can 
experience  throughout  the  Mennonite  family.  It  is  a tremen- 
dous experience  to  be  a part  of  a church  that  has  this  kind  of 
relationship  among  its  members.  It  makes  it  well  worth  ^ 

the  hard  work.  ^ 
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Normalcy  of  conflict^  Yoder 
encounter  with  conciliation 


church  news 


Drawing  on  biblical  examples,  John  How- 
ard Yoder,  Mennonite  theologian  teaching 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
and  Notre  Dame  in  northern  Indiana, 
illustrated  the  normalcy  of  conflict  among 
God’s  people  in  his  address  to  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
Assembly  on  Conflict  and  Conciliation  at 
Park  College,  in  a suburban  village  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Apr.  6-8.  Speaking  to  the 
75-85  participants  on  Saturday  morning, 
Yoder  demonstrated  how  Moses  had  to  deal 
with  conflict  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
procedures  for  handling  conflict  in  the  New. 

Purpose  of  the  Assembly  was  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  forming  a Mennonite  con- 
ciliation service  under  the  auspices  of  Peace 
Section. 

James  Laue,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  St.  Louis  and  a key  resource 
person  at  the  conference,  focused  attention 
on  conflict  within  communities,  first  by 
analyzing  case  studies  submitted  before- 
hand by  participants  and  then  in  a presenta- 
tion entitled  “A  Conceptual  Framework  for 
Conflict  Orientation.’ 

Laue’s  thesis  was  that  most  internal  com- 
munity conflicts  originate  over  power  and 
resources.  Power  was  defined  as  the  control 
over  decisions  that  have  to  do  with  the  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

John  P.  Adams,  director  of  the  Law,  Jus- 
tice, and  Community  Relations  Division  of 
the  General  Welfare  Board  of  Church  and 
Society  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
tapped  his  vast  experience  in  conflict  inter- 
vention— the  Poor  People  s Campaign  in 
1968,  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  Kent 
State  victims’  families  beginning  in 
1971  and  running  until  the  present,  and 
Wounded  Knee  in  1973 — to  illustrate  the 
need  for,  and  hazards  of,  intervention. 

The  origin  of  the  Peace  Section’s  formal 
interest  in  conciliation  began  before  1975,  at 
which  time  the  MCC  Division  of  U.S. 
Ministries  and  Peace  Section  International 
(PSI)  requested  that  William  Keeney,  for- 
merly chairman  of  PS  and  currently  director 
of  experimental  learning  at  Bethel  College, 
Newton,  Kan.,  complete  a study  on  the  ra- 
tionale and  methodology  for  relating  to  con- 
flict situations.  Keeney  then  submitted  a 


proposal  for  the  development  of  a Men- 
nonite conciliation  service  to  PSI  on  Nov. 
19,  1976.  A revision  of  this  proposal,  incor- 
porating suggested  changes,  was  prepared 
for  the  Park  College  Assembly. 

During  the  summer  of  1977,  Ron  Kray- 
bill,  a student  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
was  asked  to  test  the  idea  of  a conciliation 
service  among  MCC  constituents. 
Responses  included  clear  affirmations  and  a 
relatively  small  group  of  negatives  at  the 
two  extremes.  “The  largest  number  of  those 
with  whom  we  spoke,”  reported  Kraybill, 
“gave  affirmations  strongly  qualified.  ” 

Among  the  qualifiers  was  the  demand 
that  minority  people  must  be  included  in 
the  effort,  assuming  racial  tension  as  a high 
source  of  conflict,  an  assumption  Vern 
Miller,  of  the  Lee  Heights  Community 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  privately  con- 
tested. Local  development  would  be  pre- 
ferred over  a centralized  “flying  squad  of  in- 
tervenors.  The  promotion  of  justice  should 
be  kept  up  front.  Some  felt  that  Mennonite 
“in-house  ” conflicts  have  not  been  well 
handled  and,  therefore,  because  of  a poor 
track  record,  the  church  does  not  have  the 
moral  authority  to  venture  into  conflict 
situations.  In  related  comments,  John  How- 
ard Yoder  pointed  out  that  just  because  the 
church  does  not  have  victories  to  show  is  not 
adequate  reason  for  abstaining  from  conci- 
liation efforts.  The  mandate  is  there  regard- 
less of  past  successes  or  failures. 

Since  Assembly  participants  did  not  of- 
ficially represent  organizations,  it  consti- 
tuted an  ad  hoc  reference  group  or  advisory 
council  for  PSI’s  interest  in  conciliation, 
while  at  the  same  time  receiving  a great  deal 
of  information  from  the  highly  qualified 
resource  persons  and  PSI  personnel. 

The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  appearance  of  Vernon 
Bellecourt  along  with  a number  of  friends 
from  the  Native  American  community 
around  Kansas  City.  He  and  John  Adams 
were  both  featured  in  a TV  network  film 
called  Eye  of  the  Heart,  and  after  the  film 
was  shown,  Bellecourt  shared  his  vision  of 
hope  for  his  people. 

Among  other  judgments,  he  chided  the 
American  people  for  allowing  their  presi- 
dent to  consort  with  “international  crimi- 
nals, ” such  as  Pinochet,  Torrijos,  and  others. 


He  also  said  that  the  American  government 
was  just  as  illegitimate  as  the  government  of 
Rhodesia.  But  his  speech  was  not  all  nega- 
tive. He  described  the  purposes  and  direc- 
tion of  “The  Longest  Walk,”  upon  which  he 
and  other  Native  Americans  had  embarked, 
starting  in  California  and  ending  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Bellecourt  admitted  he  didn’t 
know  what  would  happen  when  they  got  to 
Washington.  “Maybe  well  just  say  some 
prayers  and  go  home  again,  ” he  said. 

The  mood  of  the  Assembly  was  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  conciliation  networks 
and  training  for  conciliation  as  it  was  to  un- 
dertake an  educational  program  in  expand- 
ing the  churches’  understanding  and  efforts 
at  conciliation,  but  the  group  was  not  in  a 
position  to  encourage  a formal  program  at 
this  time  nor  was  it  so  inclined,  especially  if 
it  meant  adding  to  institutional  commit- 
ments. 

Planners  Urbane  Peachey,  executive  sec- 
retary of  PSI,  and  Keeney  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  the  results.  Keeney  said  he  felt 
that  the  idea  of  a conciliation  service  had 
taken  another  step  forward.— David  E. 
Hostetler 


Joy  theme  of  Eastern's  64th 

More  than  1,000  people  gathered  for  each  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board’s 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  on  Mar.  18  and  19.  The 
meeting  emphasized  the  theme,  “Break 
Forth  with  Joy,  ” to  express  praise  for  the 
church  growth  taking  place  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Overseas  secretary  Donald  Jacobs  re- 
ported that  growth  in  overseas  churches 
averaged  30  percent  during  the  past  year, 
bringing  total  membership  in  churches  re- 
lated to  Eastern  Board  to  20,611.  One  new 
fellowship  of  believers  was  established  every 
eight  days  in  1977.  A major  shift  in  the 
overseas  program  in  recent  years  is  that  64 
percent  of  the  missionaries  are  now  re- 
sponsible to  19  sister  churches  and  agencies. 

Chester  Wenger,  Home  Ministries 
secretary,  reported  that  while  the  stateside 
Mennonite  Church  does  not  yet  have  im- 
pressive growth  figures  to  report,  60  con- 
gregations in  the  greater  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area  are  serious  about  evangelism  in  their 
communities  and  have  chosen  growth  teams 
to  promote  this  emphasis. 

Guest  speaker  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Paoli, 
Pa.,  called  the  assembly  to  demonstrate  the 
Christian  faith.  He  said  the  claims  of  the 
gospel  are  so  fantastic  that  the  world  will  not 
believe  until  they  see  people  living  it  in 
daily  life. 

Norman  Shenk,  treasurer  of  Eastern 
Board,  in  a report  on  relief  needs,  noted  that 
contributions  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee for  which  he  also  serves  as  treasurer, 
had  decreased  by  23  percent  during  the  first 
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quarter  of  1978. 

A highlight  of  Home  Ministries  reporting 
was  the  testimonies  of  persons  recently 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Jack  Rice  of 
Allentown,  now  an  enthusiastic  evangelist, 
has  started  a worshiping  fellowship  in 
Pittston  near  Wilkes-Barre.  Lee  and  Chris 
Kelsey  described  their  pilgrimage  to  faith. 
“If  it  had  not  been  for  a loving  small  group 
which  included  us,  we  would  not  have  made 
it,”  Mrs.  Kelsey  said. 

A Spanish  pastor,  Hilario  dejesus,  from 
Vineland,  N.J.,  unable  to  speak  English, 
asked  the  Lord  to  bring  someone  to  faith 
with  facility  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
The  new  believer,  Miguel  Ojeda,  was 
present  to  interpret  the  pastor’s  testimony 
and  to  give  his  own.  Jim  Drescher,  chaplain 
of  Barnes  Hall,  a youth  detention  center  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  described  his  efforts  to  help 
youth  offenders  become  reconciled  to  their 
victims.  Music  was  used  extensively  to  carry 
the  theme  of  joy. 

A feature  which  drew  a larger  crowd  than 
previously  was  the  Family  Festival  of 
Missions,  held  from  2:30  to  5:30  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Features  at  ten  different  loca- 
tions provided  opportunity  for  children  to 
become  involved  in  cross-cultural  expe- 
riences. A simulated  high-rise  apartment 
like  those  in  Hong  Kong  drew  considerable 
comment.  Former  Hong  Kong  missionaries 
Everett  and  Margaret  Metzler  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  showed  the  family  altar  to  ancestors 
and  served  a cup  of  Chinese  tea.  Members 
of  the  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church  youth 
group  built  the  “apartment.” 

Wilbur  Cordeman,  a ventriloquist  from 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  fascinated  the  children 
with  the  story  of  Jonah’s  call  by  using  a pup- 
pet. Former  missionaries  to  Tanzania  built  a 
complete  Ujamaa  village  to  illustrate  the 
“villagization”  program  in  that  country. 


Missionaries  who  had  served  in  Honduras 
directed  children  in  breaking  the  pinata. 

The  Voluntary  Service  department  re- 
ported primarily  on  the  household  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Juniata  District.  Household  leader  James 
Brubaker  emphasized  the  importance  of 
churches  and  districts  becoming  directly  in- 
volved in  VS.  This  helps  establish  ownership 
and  greater  commitment  to  volunteerism, 
he  said.  VSer  Nancy  Kuhns,  teacher  in 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Christian 
Schools,  told  of  the  need  to  provide  Chris- 
tian education  for  children  of  low-income 
black  families  in  the  inner  city.  Jerry  Meek, 
VS  director,  reported  that  a Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity project  has  been  established  on 
Johns  Island,  S.C.,  to  help  low-income 
families  secure  adequate  housing.  Even- 
tually 18  dwellings  will  be  erected  on  a ten- 
acre  plot  of  land. 

Original  Herr  family  Bible 
given  to  Hans  Herr  House 

Christian  Herr’s  Bible  is  back  home.  The 
Book  was  returned  Thursday  to  the  room  in 
the  tall  house  on  Hans  Herr  Drive  where 
Christian’s  father,  Hans  Herr,  held  services 
and  where  Christian  read  the  Book  in  the 
middle  1700s. 

The  sun  streamed  through  the  windows  of 
the  room  in  the  house  Christian  built  in 
1719  as  William  Woys  Weaver,  a descen- 
dant of  Hans  and  Christian,  turned  the  Bi- 
ble over  to  Earl  Groff,  curator  of  the  Hans 
Herr  House. 

Although  the  place  is  named  for  his 
father,  Christian  built  it  and  fixed  his  initials 
in  the  date  stone  above  the  door. 

Weaver  opened  the  Book  and  on  the  cover 
page  pointed  to  an  inscription  in  German 


which  he  translated  “Belongs  to  Christian 
Herr,  resident  at  Conestoga,  1738,”  it  says. 

Writer  and  Historian.  The  donor  is  a 
remarkable  young  man,  writer,  architectural 
historian,  and  is  becoming  an  authority  on 
ethnic  food.  He  has  written  some  poetry  and 
is  currently  writing  a book  about  Pennsyl- 
vania German  architecture. 

He  edited,  after  translating  it  into 
English,  the  oldest  Pennsylvania  German 
cookbook  in  existence.  Publication  is  pend- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Chester  County  and 
lives  in  Paoli. 

Weaver  took  a livelier  interest  in  Chris- 
tian’s Bible  after  he  learned  it  had  been 
inherited  by  Christian’s  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Michael  Groff. 

The  youthful  antiquary  believed  he  might 
be  descended  from  Michael.  After  purchas- 
ing the  book,  he  discovered  he  and  Michael 
were  unrelated.  His  Groff  ties  were  else- 
where. 

He  then  decided  the  book  could  be  seen, 
enjoyed,  and  studied  by  more  people  if  it 
were  returned  to  its  original  home  on  Hans 
Herr  Drive,  in  Lancaster  County.  The 
presentation  followed. 

The  Bible  was  purchased  from  a collector 
in  Chester  County  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  never  be  sold  to  an  antique  dealer. 
The  Chester  County  collector  acquired  it 
from  an  Amishman,  not  further  identified. 

It  was  published  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  in 
1736,  by  Samuel  and  John  Rudolph  Thur- 
neysen,  who  had  a printing  establishment 
there.  It  was  adapted  from  the  Luther  Bible 
by  two  Swiss  ministers. 

The  Thurneysen  Bible  was  very  popular 
with  Mennonites.  Weaver  knows  of  15 
copies  in  this  country.  He  speculates  that 
Christian  Herr  and  others  may  have  sent  an 
agent  to  Basel  to  buy  and  bring  back  to 
America  numbers  of  copies  of  the  Book. 

The  Christian  Herr  Bible  is  especially  sig- 
nificant, because  it  is  the  only  Herr  Bible 
found  to  date. 

Old  Bibles  were  the  usual  repositories  of 
family  records,  often  the  only  records  of  a 
family  that  exist.  Christian  Herr’s  Bible  is 
not  different  in  this  regard. 

On  the  blank  page  inside  the  back  cover  is 
a list  of  the  children  of  Michael  and  Eliza- 
beth Groff,  all  11  of  them,  although  only 
four  outlived  their  parents.  Michael!  died 
in  1771. 

There  are  two  Elizabeths  in  the  list,  indi- 
cating that  after  the  first  Elizabeth  died, 
perhaps,  at  a very  tender  age,  her  sister 
inherited  the  name. 

Most  of  the  children  were  daughters  and 
if  they  married,  the  names  of  their  spouses 
are  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Mary  Groff  married  Henry  Vessli,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

Weaver  said  he  would  like  to  write  a book 
about  the  Hans  Herr  House  and  its  oc- 
cupants.— Used  by  permission  of  Intelligen- 
cer Journal. 
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Two  farmers  from  the  Chapare  district,  300  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  try  their  hand  at  turning  under  tall 
grass  at  the  Training  Farm. 


Multipurpose  training  center  well  used,  Bolivia 


Fifteen  minutes  from  the  heart  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  central  Bolivia  is  the  25-acre  Granja 
de  Capacitacion,  the  Training  Farm,  oper- 
ated by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteers  Ken  and  Noreen  Gingerich  along 
with  their  Bolivian  co-worker  Benedicto 
Quinones. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Training 
Farm  is  to  promote  the  use  of  animal  trac- 
tion among  subsistence  farm  families  who 
work  their  ground  with  a machete  and  a 
hoe. 

“Intermediate  technology  such  as  animal 
traction  has  several  advantages  for  the 
subsistence-level  farmer,  ” Noreen  Ging- 
erich says.  “It’s  a financial  investment  much 
closer  to  his  reach  than  a tractor  would  be. 
Mechanical  maintenance  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired in  full  mechanization.  It’s  a practical 
solution  to  farming  small  landholdings  such 
as  most  subsistence  farmers  have.  ” 

Besides  the  Gingerichs’  two-room  home 
and  the  home  of  the  Quinones  family,  the 
farm  has  a large  old  house  which  the 
Gingerichs  have  remodeled  to  be  used  as  a 
conference  center.  It  has  a spacious  con- 
ference room,  two  dormitory  bedrooms  with 
bunks  for  24  persons,  and  a large  kitchen. 

“Here  we  host  groups  who  come  to  study 
new  methods  of  agriculture.  Churches  have 
used  the  facilities  for  retreats,  rural  nurses 
have  had  training  sessions,  and  we  recently 
used  the  rooms  for  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  for  our  neighborhood  children,” 
Noreen  Gingerich  says.  Heifer  Project  Inter- 
national, coordinated  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area 
by  MCC  agriculturist  Phil  Bender,  also 
holds  conferences  at  the  farm. 

“On  the  grounds  are  oxen,  horses,  and 
mules  along  with  harnesses,  yokes,  and  a va- 


riety of  farm  implements  of  the  sort  used 
with  draught  animals  in  North  America  50 
years  ago,  ” the  Gingerichs  explain. 

Rural  farmers  interested  in  animal  trac- 
tion come  to  the  farm  for  three-day  training 
sessions  and  contribute  25  pesos  ($1.25)  to 
help  cover  costs.  During  this  time  they  learn 
about  managing  and  budgeting  for  their 
farm,  caring  for  draught  animals,  adjusting 
yokes  and  making  harnesses,  driving  horses 
and  operating  horse-drawn  equipment  such 
as  a wagon,  plow,  fumigator,  or  wench-type 
stump  puller. 

The  Gingerichs  also  incorporate  Bible 
studies  into  the  training  sessions.  “We  strive 
to  share  Christ  with  the  Bolivians  who  come 
to  the  farm — that  He  is  love,  that  He  needs 
to  be  met  in  face-to-face  commitment  or 
denial,  that  life  with  Him  means  life  lived  a 
new  way,  that  no  material  or  economic  gain 
can  compare  with  the  gain  of  life  in  Him,  ” 
Noreen  says.  “We  need  the  filling  of  God’s 
Spirit  to  articulate  these  truths  and  to  also 
express  them  nonverbally  in  our  daily  lives. 
This  is  the  task  of  all  Christians  every- 
where. ” 

Staff  from  the  farm  also  do  extension  work 
with  farmers  who  have  begun  to  use  animal 
traction.  When  a group  of  farmers  from  a 
more  distant  village  is  interested,  staff  travel 
to  the  village  to  conduct  a three  or  four-day 
seminar. 

MCC  undertook  management  of  the  farm 
three  years  ago  when  Raiford  Claxton, 
Methodist  veterinary  missionary  who  began 
the  project,  left  Bolivia.  The  Gingerichs  are 
aided  in  managing  the  farm  by  an  advisory 
committee.  Represented  on  the  committee 
are  several  local  churches,  development 
agencies,  the  Bolivian  ministry  of  agricul- 


ture research  and  extension  branch,  and  a fi- 
nance cooperative. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  farmers  about 
how  animal  power  can  increase  their  pro- 
duction while  decreasing  backbreaking 
labor,  the  farm  tries  to  find  sources  of  credit 
for  small  loans  with  which  farmers  can  fi- 
nance their  initial  investment  in  an  animal 
and  some  equipment,  and  to  find  sources  of 
good,  strong  farm  machinery  which  can  be 
recommended  to  farmers. 

The  farm’s  25  acres  not  only  provide 
space  for  farmers  to  practice  plowing  or  try 
their  hand  at  driving  a team.  Ken  Gingerich 
is  raising  11  varieties  of  peanuts  to  test  them 
for  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The 
farm  also  produces  pasture  seed  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  Bolivian  farmers  through  MCC 
agriculturists  and  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Bolivian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
British  Agricultural  Mission.  In  what  little 
spare  time  remains  the  Gingerichs  and 
Benedicto  Quinones  are  trying  to  raise  a 
patch  of  vegetables. 

^^Greening  at  the  Growing 
Edges":  MBCM 

In  their  “annual  meeting”  held  on  Mar.  17 
and  18  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  the  directors  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  gave  special  at- 
tention to  program  and  staff  developments, 
as  well  as  other  budget-related  matters. 

Meeting  at  the  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church  near  Kalona,  the  Board  worked  all 
day  Eriday  and  Saturday.  Nine  of  the  12 
MBCM  directors  were  present  for  the  six 
sessions.  Sunday  morning  about  half  of  the 
MBCM  Board  and  staff  at  the  meeting  par- 
ticipated in  the  services  of  six  congregations 
of  southeastern  Iowa. 

The  MBCM  directors  were  heartened  by 
the  Eiscal  Year  1977  financial  report  which 
showed  a year  ending  balance  of  over  $12, 
000.  While  operations  in  1976  also  had 
yielded  a surplus,  1978  became  the  first  year 
since  MBCM’s  founding  in  1971  that  the 
Board  had  been  able  to  begin  a new  fiscal 
year  without  a deficit.  The  1977  surplus  was 
achieved  by  holding  expenses  almost 
$32,000  below  approved  budget  while  in- 
come increased  nearly  $15,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Gordon  Zook,  participating  in  his  first 
Board  meeting  as  MBCM’s  executive  secre- 
tary, commented  afterward  that  “remaining 
in  black  ink  in  1978,  however,  will  be  a huge 
challenge.”  The  directors  approved  a 
budget  of  $305,145  which  calls  for  a 19 
percent  increase  in  giving  from  congrega- 
tions over  contributions  in  1977  and  is  8 
percent  above  the  1977  budget.  Askings 
from  the  churches  are  $4.50  per  member  in 
1978  and  $4.75  in  1979. 

Primary  reason  for  the  larger  than  average 
budget  increase  is  MBCM’s  effort  to  re- 
spond to  the  church’s  call  for  more 
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leadership  in  the  area  of  evangelism,  stew- 
ardship, and  Spanish  literature.  Accounting 
for  an  additional  increase  was  inclusion  for 
the  first  time  of  expenses  for  office  renova- 
tion and  equipment  purchase  in  the 
Greencroft  Center  building  in  Elkhart. 
MBCM’s  share  of  these  costs  is  $103,000 
which  is  to  be  amortized  over  the  next  20 
years. 

The  Board  favored  increasing  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  family  life  education  and  es- 
tablishment of  a worship  and  music  com- 
mission. The  Board  adopted  a statement  re- 
garding urban  concerns  which  encouraged 
staff  to  work  alongside  conferences  in  pro- 
viding resources  for  city  congregations.  The 
directors  also  supported  a proposal  by  A.  J. 
Metzler,  MBCM’s  interim  director  of  devel- 
opment, to  encourage  more  special  gifts  and 
deferred  giving  for  the  benefit  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries. 

In  other  action  the  Board  appointed 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber  (MBCM  staff) 
and  Gloria  Martin  Eby  (Board)  as  official 
MBCM  representatives  to  the  National  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  Conference,  Oct.  5-8, 
at  Green  Lake,  Wis.;  reappointed  J.  Richard 
Burkholder  as  the  Mennonite  Church  repre- 
sentative on  the  Peace  Shelf  Editorial  Com- 
mittee; agreed  to  help  sponsor  the 
conference  on  “Civil  Responsibility  ” in 
Elkhart,  June  1-4;  and  recommended  trans- 
fer of  funding  of  MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.) 
from  MBCM  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  beginning  in  1979.  This  latter  ac- 
tion is  intended  to  unify  Mennonite  Church 
giving  to  MCC  programs. 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  told  t!ie  MBCM  directors  at  the 
outset  of  the  meeting  that  he  senses  that 
“our  Board’s  ministries  are  moving  on  the 
wave-length  of  congregational  interests  and 
are  greening  at  our  brotherhood’s  growing 
edges,  for  which  I am  grateful.” 

J.  John  J.  Miller,  conference  minister  for 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  was  responsible 
for  accommodations  in  Iowa.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  MBCM  directors  is  sched- 
uled for  June  16  and  17. — Dan  Shenk 

Tucson  congregations 
merge 

Two  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions formally  merged  on  Mar.  5.  Thirty-one 
persons  are  either  full  or  associate  members 
of  the  new  Shalom  Mennonite  Fellowship. 

Previously  they  were  members  of  the 
Tucson  Mennonite  Fellowship,  or  the 
Evangel  Mennonite  Church.  Their  new 
constitution  provides  for  all  members  to  be 
on  one  of  four  commissions — education, 
outreach,  worship,  or  internal  services.  The 
chairpersons  of  these  commissions  also  are 
members  of  the  church  council. 

The  combined  group  has  been  meeting 
since  Jan.  8 in  the  Evangel  church  building. 
James  Wenger,  who  was  the  coordinator  for 


the  Tucson  Mennonite  Fellowship,  is  now 
interim  pastor  for  the  joint  group.  Nathan 
Oglesby,  pastor  of  the  Evangel  church,  has 
left  to  continue  studies  in  Phoenix.  A search 
is  underway  for  a full-time  pastor. 

Each  of  the  original  groups  was  sponsored 
by  both  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church.  This 
joint  sponsorship  is  continuing.  “All  new 
churches  in  California  and  Arizona  during 
recent  years,”  notes  Leonard  Wiebe,  sec- 
retary for  church  planting  for  the  General 
Conference,  “are  under  joint  sponsorship.  ” 

Why?  Generally,  wherever  church  plant- 
ing has  occurred,  there  has  been  a nucleus 
formed  of  persons  from  both  denominations. 
They  have  reasoned  that  their  ministries 
would  be  strengthened  if  a larger  group  was 
formed.  Another  factor  is  finances.  Joint 
sponsorship  eases  the  financial  subsidies 
contributed  by  each  denomination. 

Prayer  and  conversations 
prelude  to  witness 
in  Ireland 

Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  joining  for  a month 
of  intense  prayer  for  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land following  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  1978. 
Patrick  is  Ireland’s  fifth-century  missionary 
apostle  and  patron  saint. 

Along  with  other  church  representatives, 
Irish  citizen,  Michael  Garde,  of  the  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  participated  in  the 
launching  service  on  Mar.  17  hosted  by  Car- 
dinal Basil  Hume  in  London’s  Westminster 
Cathedral.  The  call  to  prayer  asks  that  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  “not  lose  hope, 
but  continue  to  strive  for  a peace  that  is  last- 
ing and  just.  ” 

During  the  week  following  the  call  to 
prayer,  Michael  Garde  along  with  Robert 
Zuercher,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  in  London,  England,  and  Willard 
Roth,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  traveled  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  sense 
firsthand  some  of  the  hurt  and  heartache  in 
the  Irish  scene  today,  and  to  identify  ways 
Mennonites  might  contribute  toward  peace- 
making there. 

In  addition  to  casual  exchanges  with 
people  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  shops, 
Michael  Garde  arranged  interviews  with 
persons  representing  a wide  spectrum  of 
opinion.  Within  24  hours,  for  example,  the 
Mennonites  spoke  with  Thomas  Fee,  recent- 
ly inaugurated  as  archbishop  of  Armagh — a 
post  held  by  Saint  Patrick — and  primate  of 
all  Ireland,  and  Ian  R.  K.  Paisley,  founder 
and  moderator  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  and  member  of  Parliament. 

Archbishop  Fee,  who  was  principal  of 
Maynooth  Seminary  when  Michael  Garde 
was  a student,  received  the  Mennonite  party 
warmly  as  they  described  plans  for  Christian 
witness.  “By  emphasizing  nonviolence  in 


the  context  of  the  gospel  as  a whole,” 
Michael  told  the  archbishop,  “we  expect  to 
make  a particular  contribution  toward  rec- 
onciliation in  Ireland.”  Fee  ventured  his 
opinion  that  nonviolence  seems  to  be 
capturing  the  younger  generation  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians.  “In  the  long  run  they 
will  count,  ” he  said,  adding,  “I  applaud  you 
for  turning  something  negative  into  a posi- 
tive possession.  ” After  tea,  he  invited  his 
guests  to  join  him  in  reading  John  17  around 
the  circle  and  in  sharing  a period  of  prayer. 

Before  attending  midweek  prayer  meet- 
ing at  Martyrs  Memorial  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Belfast,  the  Mennonite  visitors 
had  opportunity  to  talk  privately  with  Pastor 
Ian  Paisley  the  day  after  they  had  met 
Thomas  Fee.  Paisley  was  not  inclined  to  af- 
firm the  nonviolent  way,  although  para- 
doxically the  scriptural  paraphrase  sung  in 
the  service  was  from  Isaiah  2,  concerning 
beating  swords  into  plowshares.  He  did 
agree  to  read  John  Howard  Yoder’s  Chris- 
tian Witness  to  the  State  (Paisley  met  Yoder 
through  Michael  Garde  in  1974); 

Along  with  joining  fellow  believers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  prayer  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland,  members  of  the  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  in  association  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  are  making 
plans  to  establish  a congregation  in  the  Re- 
public. They  have  commissioned  Michael 
Garde,  a Fellowship  member,  as  their 
apostle.  He  is  making  plans  to  locate  in 
Dublin  in  September  1978  to  initiate  a 
residential  Mennonite  witness  in  the  land 
which  was  labeled  Christian  when  Saint 
Patrick  retired  in  457. — Willard  E.  Roth 

Political  detentions 
active  in  Philippines 

Since  the  beginning  of  martial  law  in  1972, 
over  60,000  Filipinos  have  been  detained  for 
periods  as  short  as  one  night  or  as  long  as  six 
years.  Those  detained  include  pastors, 
priests,  community  workers,  industrial 
workers  and  farmers  active  in  unions,  in- 
tellectuals, former  politicians,  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  jeepney  drivers.  Detainees  are 
charged  with  subversion,  although  few  of 
those  arrested  ever  come  to  trial.  The 
government  has  been  particularly  hard  on 
church  workers  who  work  with  the  poor. 

In  1975,  the  Association  of  Major  Re- 
ligious Superiors,  a Catholic  group,  put  out 
a book  documenting  the  treatment  of 
detainees,  particularly  the  numerous  torture 
cases.  Despite  protests  by  families,  friends, 
and  church  people,  some  torture  continues. 
A new  military  method  of  “salvaging  ” (kill- 
ing) is  reported  by  provincial  observers. 
Rather  than  risk  international  criticism 
about  political  prisoners,  the  military  simply 
gets  rid  of  “undesirables,”  particularly  those 
without  good  family  connections. 

Exploring  program  possibilities  in  the 
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Philippines,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
became  acquainted  with  the  Task  Force 
Detainees,  a Manila-based  religious  group 
which  monitors  the  arrest,  treatment,  and 
trials  of  political  detainees.  The  TFD 
provides  loans  to  families  of  political 
detainees  whose  main  breadwinner  is  im- 
prisoned. 

The  loans  are  for  people  like  Mrs.  Zapote 
whose  husband,  a former  jeepney  driver, 
was  arrested  two  years  ago.  She  was  unable 
to  pay  the  rent  on  the  small  apartment 
where  she  and  her  three  children  stayed.  A 
$100  loan  helped  construct  a house  on  a 
relative’s  property.  Now  she  grows  vegeta- 
bles near  her  house  and  peddles  them  in  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  TFD  also  loaned  money  to  an  elderly 
couple  whose  two  sons  had  been  arrested. 
The  sons  had  been  the  main  breadwinners 
of  the  family.  The  couple  was  able  to  begin 
a small-scale  piggery  with  their  loan,  which 
now  supports  them  and  a few  younger 
children. 

Political  detainees  also  produce  handi- 
craft items  like  macrame  bags,  greeting 
cards,  bone  necklaces,  and  silkscreen- 
printed  T-shirts.  Proceeds  from  the  sales  go 
to  supplement  a meager  prison  diet  or  to 
help  support  their  families  on  the  outside. 

MCC  has  made  a small  donation  to  the 
TFD  to  be  used  for  loans,  and  may  recom- 
mend stocking  some  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  political  detainees  in  the  Self-Help  crafts 
shops  in  North  America. 

The  suffering  of  people  is  the  main  reason 
MCC  reopened  its  program  in  the  Philip- 
pines after  closing  it  in  1950. 

In  addition  to  aiding  families  of  political 
prisoners,  MCC  workers  are  involved  in  ag- 
riculture extension  among  the  60  Filipino 
Mennonite  families  of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  are  small  farmers. — Dorothy  Friesen, 
MCC  Philippines 

Region  V youth  to  meet 
in  August 

The  Region  V Youth  Convention  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Region  V 
Assembly,  Aug.  11-13,  on  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  campus. 

The  convention  will  emphasize  growth  in 
Christian  living  and  witnessing,  which 
parallels  the  assembly  theme,  “Let  My 
People  Grow,”  reports  Byron  Humphries, 
youth  secretary  for  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference. 

The  program  will  feature  the  Interlook 
drama  team.  Daybreak  music  group,  Bible 
study,  films,  workshops,  and  recreation, 
Humphries  reports. 

Mass  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  Sehool  auditorium,  with 
Art  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Church,  as  main  speaker. 


“Don’t  you  agree  that  the  N-bomb  is  a significant  improvement?” 


Netherland's  pacifist  minister  of  defense  resigns 


Roelof  Kruisinga,  Holland’s  Christian 
pacifist  minister  of  defense,  resigned  on 
Mar.  6 after  three  months  in  office.  The 
resignation,  which  had  been  expected,  came 
about  over  Kruisinga’s  uncompromising 
views  on  atomic  warfare,  in  particular  about 
the  neutron  bomb.  In  a long  letter  to  the 
prime  minister  accompanying  his  resigna- 
tion Kruisinga  said: 

“My  views  on  the  arms  race  are  public 
knowledge.  But  now  we  are  even  talking 
about  perfecting  a weapon  which  threatens 
all  of  creation.  This  necessitates  a worldwide 
coming  to  our  senses,  and  a setting  of  a limit 
on  the  development  and  ownership  of  such 
materials  by  all  governments. 

“The  neutron  bomb  is  the  newest  wea- 
pon. Especially  when  we  become  aware  of 
the  neutron  bomb’s  awful  characteristics  we 
realize  that  we  have  reached  a unique  mo- 
ment in  history,  an  opportunity  to  say  “no  ” 
that  should  not  be  missed. 

“According  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian political  parties  in  the  Netherlands  the 
churches  are  to  serve  as  the  conscience  of 
the  party.  If  that  is  the  case  the  Synod  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Inter-Church 
Peace  Council,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of 
Bishops  have  given  us  a mandate,  and  I’d 
like  to  repeat  the  key  passage  here  ” : 

We  are  convinced  that  the  development 
of  the  neutron  bomb  is  a turning  off  from 
the  road  to  peace  onto  a course  which  in 
fact  endangers  the  peace  and  safety  of  all 
mankind.  The  introduction  of  the  neutron 
bomb  will  give  large  masses  of  the  world’s 
people  a sense  of  helplessness,  hopeless- 
ness, and  despair  when  they  realize  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  protect  themselves  as 


the  superpowers  refine  their  techniques  of 
mass  eradication.” 

Kruisinga  also  clarified:  “We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  development  and 
stockpiling  of  neutron  bombs  is  a joint  deci- 
sion of  the  Nato  partners.  Aceording  to  in- 
formation available  to  me  this  is  a lie.  What 
is  happening  is  that  the  U.S.A.  is  pressuring 
each  of  its  allies  separately  to  approve  the 
production  of  the  neutron  bomb,  and  the 
importation  of  it  into  their  countries.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  our  answer 
should  still  be  a clear  and  loud:  ‘No!’ 

“Because  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
churches,  which  I as  a member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  must  respect  and 
represent,  I can  no  longer  be  a part  of  a 
ministerial  eabinet  which  thinks  it  needs  to 
discuss  the  neutron  bomb  any  further,  and  I 
hereby  request  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
grants  to  release  me  from  my  appointment.” 

Youth  camp  draws  crowd 
in  interior  Brazil 

while  carnival  festivities  occupied  many 
Brazilians,  Feb.  4-7,  Araguacema  area  youth 
in  northern  Goias  state  took  to  camp 
sponsored  by  area  churches. 

Camp  for  100  youth  was  held  at  Alvorada 
ranch  near  Araguaeema,  reported  Larry 
Eisenbeis,  self-supporting  agricultural  work- 
er with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Sandoval  Souza,  a graduate  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  Institute  and  a missionary  at 
the  Mennonite  church  at  Paraiso  do  Norte, 
directed  the  camp. 

“Full  cooperation  of  the  area  pastors, 
Claus  Klassen,  Joao  Dirceu,  and  Antione 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


Viera,  as  well  as  the  able  assistance  of 
Getulio  Sousa  and  Maria  Angelica,  students 
at  the  Bible  Institute,  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated,” Larry  said. 

Highlighting  the  camp,  Larry  reported, 
were  the  decisions  made  “to  leave  the  old 
life  and  live  under  Christ’s  banner.  ” Twen- 
ty-one youths  made  decisions,  and  two  addi- 
tional conversions  trace  directly  to  the  camp 
experience,”  Larry  said.  Campers  came 
from  the  town  of  Araguacema  and  neighbor- 
ing Santana,  Goianorte,  Esperanca  Bendita, 
and  Paraiso.  The  Christian  atmosphere 
prevailed  only  after  some  initial  festive, 
partying  spirit  at  the  beginning  of  camp, 
Larry  noted. 

Activities  included  morning  devotions, 
Bible  study,  Bible-knowledge  games  and 
skits,  handicrafts,  sports,  games,  free  time, 
and  evening  inspirational  messages. 


Mark  alive 

The  New  Testament  Gospel  of  Mark  came 
alive  during  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
Spring  Spiritual  Life  Week,  Mar.  13-18. 

Willard  M.  Swartley  of  EMC’s  Bible 
faculty  teamed  up  with  Urie  Bender,  free- 
lance writer  and  dramatist  from  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  to  recreate  the  studies  in  Mark  first 
presented  last  summer  at  the  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  in  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Swartley  introduced  the  series  by  explor- 
ing John  Mark’s  initial  involvements  in  the 
early  Christian  church.  The  question,  “Who 
is  this  man?”  arose  as  the  major  theme  as 
Swartley  and  the  drama  team — directed  by 
Barbara  Graber  of  Lancaster,  Pa. — depicted 
Mark’s  account  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

Participants  (most  came  early  for  good 
seats)  sat  spellbound  as  the  biblical  scenes 
unfolded.  Chorics,  monologues,  and  other 
dramatic  methods  accompanied  Swartley’ s 
presentations  and  narratives  as  the  drama 
team  portrayed  various  facets  of  Christ’s 
ministry  and  personality. 

Swartley  used  series  of  probing  questions 
to  encourage  his  audience  to  prepare  for 
upcoming  sessions:  “What  is  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  numbers  12,  5,  7,  and  4 in 
the  miraculous  multitude  feedings?  ” “Why 
were  there  two  feedings — one  on  the  east 
and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee?  ” “Why  was  the  Gerasene  demoniac 
the  only  person  Jesus  permitted  to  proclaim 
His  miracles?  ” “Why  did  it  take  Jesus  two 
touches  to  make  the  blind  man  see?  ” 

The  Bible  professor  said  he  used  a “story- 
telling” method  to  teach  Mark  because  of  its 
effectiveness  in  communicating  the  mood  of 
Scriptures.  Student  response  indicated  that 
making  the  Bible  come  alive  in  this  way 
added  “an  exciting  dimension  to  a week 
often  loaded  with  heavy  messages.  ” 

Both  Swartley  and  Bender  anticipate 
publication  of  their  respective  works  in  the 
near  future. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe  (writer),  Lee  Carlson 
(former  campus  pastor),  and  Cornelia  Lehn 
(editor  for  children’s  materials)  will  be 
among  the  resource  persons  at  a “Retreat  for 
Single  Adults”  to  be  held  July  2-5  at 
“Shadowcliff  ” in  Colorado.  Sponsored  by 
the  Commission  on  Education  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
event  is  for  “men  and  women  who  are 
single,  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced,  as 
well  as  ministers  and  all  interested  persons.  ” 
Registration  deadline:  June  1.  To  register,  or 
for  more  information,  write  to  Herta  Eunk, 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

About  540,  or  nearly  half,  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Mennonite  Church  have 
75  members  or  less.  A practical  book  en- 
titled Small  Churches  Are  Beautiful  is  a 
helpful  collection  of  ten  essays  by  different 
writers  on  various  aspects  of  small  church 
life.  Edited  by  Jackson  W.  Carroll,  the  174- 
page  book  was  published  in  1977  by  Harper 
& Row.  It  is  available  for  $4.95  through 
Provident  bookstores. 

Marriage  rooted  in  Scripture:  that’s  the 
approach  Delores  Friesen  has  taken  in  pre- 
paring a 12-lesson  course  called  “The  Chris- 
tian Way  in  Marriage.”  Dealing  with  such 
down-to-earth  areas  as  finances,  parenting, 
conflict,  and  in-laws,  the  course  can  be  used 
on  a correspondence  basis  ($3  apiece)  or  as 
part  of  a congregational  study  group  ($1). 
“The  Christian  Way  in  Marriage  ” is  recom- 
mended for  persons  contemplating  mar- 
riage, newlyweds,  and  newcomers  to  the 
Christian  faith.  For  more  information,  or  to 
order  the  course,  write  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

“Shalom”  means  much  more  than  an 
absence  of  war  and  strife.  It’s  a concept  of 
peace  which  embraces  all  of  life.  A book 
which  is  “heartily  recommended  ” by  Robert 
Yoder,  new  stewardship  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Church,  is  Living  Toward  a Vi- 
sion: Biblical  Reflections  of  Shalom,  by 
Walter  Brueggemann.  Published  in  1976  by 
United  Church  Press,  Philadelphia,  the 
book  can  be  obtained  for  $4.95  through 
Provident  bookstores. 

Will  the  draft  be  reinstated?  If  so,  will 
women  be  drafted?  What  about  the  possi- 
bility of  mandatory  “national  service”? 
Some  of  the  people  at  MCC  Peace  Section 


(U.S.)  have  pulled  together  a special  packet 
which  deals  with  these  questions.  Included, 
along  with  other  resources,  are  summaries  of 
the  five  major  addresses  given  at  the 
“Consultation  on  the  Draft  and  National 
Service  ” held  last  November  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  packet  is  available  for  $2  from 
MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.),  21  S.  12th  St., 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Loneliness  . . . Everyone  knows  what  it 
feels  like.  A new  color  film.  The  Back  Seat, 
takes  the  viewer  with  a taxi  driver  who  has 
seen  more  than  his  share  of  loneliness  in  the 
city  where  he  drives  a cab.  Using  the  first 
person  accounts  of  ordinary  people  in  their 
everyday  lives,  the  28-minute  motion  pic- 
ture sensitively  documents  the  often  unseen 
needs  surrounding  each  of  us.  Sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  The  Back  Seat  can  be  rented  for 
$20  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515,  from  Audio  Visual  Li- 
brary, Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114,  or  from 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 


Working  side  by  side,  the  farmers  of 
northern  Ghana  and  missions  workers  are 
featured  in  a recently  released  slide  set 
entitled  “Langbensi  Farmers.  ” Produced  in 
1977  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the 
set  contains  80  color  slides  and  a 13V2- 
minute  cassette  with  script.  “Langbensi 
Farmers”  is  available  for  a $2  rental  fee 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (same  address  as 
above). 

The  systematic  extermination  of  a people 
is  the  subject  of  Holocaust,  a nine-hour  dra- 
matization of  Adolf  Hitler’s  mass  murder  of 
six  million  Jews  during  World  War  II.  To  be 
shown  this  coming  Sunday  through 
Wednesday  (Apr.  16-19)  on  NBC-TV,  Ho- 
locaust is  a fact-based  presentation  with  150 
speaking  parts.  Check  local  listings  for  air 
times  in  your  area. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Aggie  Klassen  (left),  Theologieal  Center  guest; 
Orlando  Schmidt  (right),  professor  of  church 
music  and  worship. 


Aggie  Klassen,  AMBS 
Theological  Center  guest 

Aggie  Klassen,  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  the 
recent  Theological  Center  guest  at  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Ag- 
gie was  the  fourth  and  final  visitor-in- 
residence for  the  school  year. 

While  on  campus,  Aggie  shared  of  her  life 
and  experiences  through  a chapel  serviee 
and  forum  address,  “Prison  Issues  and  Per- 
sonal Involvement  with  Offenders.”  She 
also  spent  much  of  her  week  in  conversation 
and  counseling  with  the  students,  faculty. 


and  staff.  Her  warm  presence  embodied  a 
love  for  others  and  her  work.  She  is  a living 
witness  to  the  Source  of  her  strength  for  71 
years. 

As  the  oldest  volunteer  in  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service,  she  started  out  in  VS 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Al  in  1973. 
What  began  as  a short-term  assignment  has 
now  developed  into  a way  of  life  for  her. 

Her  desire  to  get  actively  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  church  led  her  to  join  a “little 
black  church”  near  her  home  in  Newton, 
Kan.  Drawing  support  from  some  friends 
and  sharp  criticism  from  others,  Aggie  be- 
came a member  of  the  black  African 
-Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Newton. 

Aggie  soon  found  herself  “behind  bars” 
to  work  with  offenders  in  the  local  prison. 
Earlier  in  her  life  as  a school  librarian  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a young  black 
man.  Major  White.  Imprisoned  for  drug  and 
murder  charges.  Major’s  plight  came  to  Ag- 
gie’s attention  and  she  began  to  visit  him  at 
the  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory  in 
Hutchinson.  She  soon  found  herself  on  the 
visiting  list  of  three  other  prisoners  as  well. 
Four  days  a week  she  visited  one  each,  an 
unusual  arrangement  with  existing  prison 
regulations.  As  part  of  this  assignment  she 
joined  the  MVS  unit  in  Hutchinson  for  11 
months  and  became  interested  in  com- 
munity living.  Her  pilgrimage  of  faith  led 
her  to  join  Fairview  House,  an  intentional 
community  in  Wichita. 

Aggie  continues  her  prison  ministry. 


mennoscope 


Dan  Yutzy  Lawrence  Eby 


Two  new  members  recently  joined  the 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  over- 
seers. Daniel  Yutzy,  Upland,  Ind.,  and 
Lawrence  Eby,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  nine-member  board  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Lawrence 
Eby,  MD,  graduated  from  Goshen  College 
in  1957,  with  majors  in  natural  science  and 
Bible;  his  postgraduate  study  was  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School.  Eby 
is  a member  of  the  Millersburg  Mennonite 
Church.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jane  (Bren- 
neman),  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  ages 
10  to  18.  Daniel  Yutzy,  currently  professor 


of  sociology  at  Taylor  University,  did  his 
undergraduate  study  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  majoring  in  Bible  and  social 
science;  he  received  his  MA  and  PhD 
degrees  from  Ohio  State  University.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Martha  Fern  Yoder; 
they  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 

Laurelville’s  annual  Easter  Retreat  for 
the  Formerly  Married  drew  57  persons  from 
seven  states  and  two  provinces.  Dorothy 
Payne  of  the  New  Berith,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  directed  the  retreat.  Discussions 
focused  on  a fulfilling  lifestyle  for  singles. 
Payne  encourages  a broad  perception  of 
one’s  sexuality  which  finds  expression  as  a 
naturally  flowing  part  of  our  total  energy 
system.  Affirmation  of  singles  ended  in  a 
joyous  celebration  of  life  and  purpose  on 
Easter  morning  by  20  men  and  38  women. 
They  parted  with  resolve  to  give  the  support 
and  find  the  acceptance  among  each  other 
which  is  largely  denied  them  by  the  church 
and  to  reach  out  with  the  good  news. 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semin- 
aries and  the  Seminary  Consortium  for 
Urban  Pastoral  Education  board  of  directors 
announce  plans  for  a congress  on  the  Urban 


Church.  Urban  evangelical  leaders  from 
across  the  country  will  convene  in  Chicago 
on  May  5 and  6 for  two  days  devoted 
entirely  to  the  urban  church.  Almost  30 
workshop  and  plenary  sessions  are  planned, 
featuring  nationally  known  spiritual  leaders 
and  many  urban  specialists.  William  Pan- 
nell,  professor  of  urban  ministry.  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  will 
give  the  keynote  address.  Congress  work- 
shops are  designed  for  those  involved  in 
urban  ministry.  Space  is  limited,  and  early 
registration  is  advised.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  brochures,  contact  SCUPE,  737  N. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60610,  or  call  (312) 
944-2153. 

A seminar  on  church  growth  will  high- 
light homecoming  activities  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary,  Apr.  20-21.  The  seminar 
will  open  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  (Apr.  20) 
with  an  address  on  “pastoral  models  for 
church  growth  ” by  Chester  L.  Wenger, 
chairman  of  the  home  ministries  council  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  EMS 
board  of  overseers.  Nathan  Showalter,  as- 
sociate secretary  of  home  missions  at 
EMBMC,  will  discuss  the  topic,  “Cultural 
Issues  in  Congregational  Evangelism,  ” at 
9:00  a.m.  on  Friday.  More  information  on 
EMS  homecoming  events  is  available  by 
calling  703-433-2771,  ext.  425,  or  by  con- 
tacting Michael  Shenk,  secretary  of  the 
EMS  Alumni  Association,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Funds  are  available  to  assist  persons 
wishing  to  attend  the  10th  Assembly  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  July  25-30,  reports  Paul  N.  Kraybill, 
executive  secretary.  Many  persons  will  be 
staying  in  private  homes  in  Kansas.  How- 
ever, Kansas  hosts  have  declined  to  accept 
payment.  Instead  it  was  suggested  that 
persons  benefiting  from  such  hospitality  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  a Special  Assistance 
Fund.  Sueh  funds  would  be  made  available 
to  persons  who  cannot  attend  without  fi- 
nancial help.  The  response  has  been  gratify- 
ing. Funds  are  available.  Persons  desiring 
assistance  are  invited  to  apply  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148. 

MCC  is  looking  for  more  than  50  persons 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  challenges  of  a 
teaching  assignment  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  50  secondary  teachers  are  urgently 
needed  to  fill  requests  forwarded  by  MCC 
representatives  in  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Bo- 
tswana, Egypt,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Malawi,  Ni- 
geria, Swaziland,  Sudan,  Upper  Volta, 
Zaire,  and  Zambia.  Sciences,  mathematics, 
and  English  continue  to  top  the  lists  of  sub- 
ject areas  in  which  teachers  are  most  greatly 
needed.  However,  openings  are  also  avail- 
able in  commercial  and  technical  subjects, 
agriculture,  history,  home  economics,  and 
music. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  at  a regular  bimonthly  meet- 
ing on  Mar.  17  elected  three  members-at- 
large  to  serve  on  the  Board  for  a three-year 
term.  Elected  were  Lloyd  Eby,  Lancaster, 
pastor  of  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church; 
Eugene  Witmer,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  owner  of 
Millstream  Motor  Lodge;  and  George 
Richards,  Washington,  D.C.,  pastor  of  Pea- 
body Street  Mennonite  Church.  Members 
reappointed  by  their  districts  who  took  of- 
fice on  Mar.  18  are  Wilbert  Lind  for  Ham- 
mercreek,  J.  Lloyd  Gingrich  for  Juniata, 
James  R.  Hess  for  Lancaster,  Raymond 
Miller  for  Landisville,  Lloyd  Nissley  for 
Elizabethtown,  John  S.  Weber  for  Mell- 
inger,  and  Frank  A.  Kennel  for  Millwood. 
Irvin  Cordell  and  Norman  Martin  were 
reappointed  by  the  Washington-Franklin 
County  Conference.  Newly  appointed  to  the 
Board  is  Harold  S.  Stauffer  for  the  Landis- 
ville District. 

The  deadline  for  preregistration  for  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference has  been  extended  to  May  25. 
Persons  planning  to  attend  are  strongly 
urged  to  preregister.  Registration  is  required 
for  the  four  daily  program  schedules 
Wednesday  through  Saturday.  It  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  evening  sessions  which  begin 
on  Tuesday,  July  25  nor  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  session,  July  30.  Daily  registration 
is  available  on  arrival  at  Wichita.  However, 
it  is  not  recommended  for  anyone  planning 
to  attend  more  than  one  of  the  four  days, 
Wednesday  through  Saturday. 

Preregistration  will  greatly  reduce  time  in 
registration  lines  at  Wichita,  assist  planners 
in  anticipating  attendance,  assure  par- 
ticipants of  housing  and  adequate  printed 
registration  materials.  Registration  forms 
are  available  in  all  congregations  or  from  the 
Tenth  Assembly  Registrar,  528  E.  Madison 
St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 

Robert  F.  Ulle,  a historian  from  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  will  speak  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  on  Apr.  23  and  24.  Ulle,  who 
directs  the  information  center  at  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church,  will  present 
an  illustrated  talk  entitled  “Germantown: 
Three  Centuries  of  Change”  at  7:00  p.m.  on 


Sunday  in  EMC’s  administration  building 
auditorium.  Ulle  will  also  speak  at  3:00  p.m. 
on  Monday  in  room  344  of  the  administra- 
tion building  on  “Ethnic  Conflict  in 
Colonial  Pennsylvania.”  The  Colonial 
American  History  class  is  open  to  all  inter- 
ested persons. 

A search  committee  has  been  formed  at 
Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  to  find  a new  administrator  to  replace 
Kenneth  H.  Schmidt  who  announced  his 
resignation  to  be  effective  on  Aug.  8.  A 
candidate  is  being  sought  who  has  formal 
training  or  experience  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration and  is  available  by  Aug.  1.  Pioneers 
is  a 37-bed  hospital  and  65-bed  nursing 
home  administered  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Approximately  15,000  people  live 
in  its  service  area.  Interested  persons  may 
contact  the  Search  Committee,  Pioneers 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rocky  Ford,  CO  81067; 
or  Maynard  Kurtz,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Mary  Beyler,  Overseas  Mission  Associate 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Japan 
since  1974,  will  replace  Karen  Shenk  at  a 
teachers’  college  in  Hokkaido,  Japan.  Steven 
and  Karen  Shenk  will  return  to  the  USA  this 
summer  after  working  as  Overseas  Mission 
Associates  in  Hokkaido  since  1975.  Mary 
will  teach  English  and  be  involved  in  church 
work.  Her  address  is  Tottori  Odori  8-1-13, 
Kushiro  084,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

A new  Caring  Project  designed  for  use  in 
summer  Bible  schools  will  be  available  on 
Apr.  30  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  project,  Ghana  Farmers,  will  help  raise 
support  dollars  for  Stan  and  Jane  Frey- 
enberger,  agricultural  workers  in  northern 
Ghana.  Featured  is  a 60- frame  filmstrip 
which  introduces  children  to  farm  life  in 
northern  Ghana  and  to  the  everyday  ways 
Mennonite  workers  are  sharing  Christ’s  love 
there.  A children’s  take-home  leaflet  and 
teacher’s  poster  and  project  guide  are  also 
included.  For  your  Bible  school  kit  write 
Caring  Projects,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Robert  J.  Fisher,  Turkey  Run  congrega- 
tion, Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Easter  Sunday,  Mar.  26.  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  the  brethren  Wil- 


lard Mayer  and  Elam  Peachey.  Fisher  is 
serving  the  Turkey  Run  congregation  as 
assistant  minister.  He  is  the  great-grandson 
of  Jacob  A.  Good  and  great-great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  Huber  who  in  their  generations 
served  as  ministers  in  this  oldest  continuing 
Mennonite  congregation  of  Ohio. 

Friendship  Mennonite  Church,  formerly 
Louis  Rd.  Chapel,  Bedford  Hts.,  Ohio,  is 
planning  a 30th  anniversary  celebration, 
Aug.  18-20.  We  invite  all  those  who 
worshiped  with  us  and  any  other  interested 
friends  to  attend. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Small  Business 
Management  Seminar,  featuring  a keynote 
address  by  Indiana  Congressman  John 
Brademas,  will  be  sponsored  by  the  depart- 
ment of  business  and  economics  at  Goshen 
College  on  Apr.  28  and  29.  The  seminar  is 
designed  for  all  persons  with  an  interest  in 
small  business  management,  including  own- 
er-managers and  prospective  entrepreneurs. 
Seminar  hours  will  be  from  12:00  noon  to 
5:00  p.m.  on  Friday  and  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The  keynote  address 
to  be  given  by  Brademas  on  Friday  is 
entitled  “The  Federal  Government  and 
America’s  Small  Businesses.  ” To  register 
call  the  College  Relations  Office  at  (219) 
533-3161,  Ext.  214,  or  Delmar  Good, 
professor  of  economics.  Ext.  247. 

Kenneth  Daniel  Schwartzentruber,  16- 
year-old  son  of  Kenneth  and  Grace  Schwart- 
zentruber, workers  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  Brazil,  underwent  surgery  in 
mid-March,  following  discovery  of  an  ab- 
normal growth  on  his  arm.  Medical  reports 
indicate  that  the  tumor  was  malignant.  Ken- 
neth Daniel  entered  the  hospital  on  Mar.  31 
for  further  tests.  Additional  studies  did  not 
reveal  further  cancer  cells;  however,  addi- 
tional surgery  was  planned  for  Apr.  5 to 
remove  the  spleen  and  do  more  tests.  The 
Schwartzentruber  family  would  appreciate 
support  from  the  church. 

Relief  houseparents  are  needed  for  the 
Youth  Village  boys’  and  girls’  group  homes 
this  spring.  Couples  or  singles  age  21  or 
older  are  needed  to  live  in  with  adolescent 
boys  or  girls  four  days  out  of  a six-day  week. 
Needed  are  summer  volunteers  with  room 
and  board  provided  or  salaried  positions. 
Contact  Dwight  Hershberger,  1711  Prairie 
St.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or  (219)  295-6754. 

Special  meetings:  Elvin  Sommers,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  at  First  Mennonite,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  19-23.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Paoli, 
Pa.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  May  11, 
13,  14.  Herman  Click,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at 
Rainbow,  Mountain  City,  Tenn.,  Apr.  14- 
16,  and  at  Longenecker,  Winesburg,  Ohio, 
Apr.  29  to  May  2. 

New  members  by  baptism:  One  at 
Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  seven  at 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; five  at  Grace, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. ; eleven  at  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa.;  four  at  Martindale,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  five  at 
Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz. 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


These  college  entrance 
exams  should  be  a breeze. 

I'll  probably  score  high,  get 
a scholarship  to  a prestigious 
school,  and  go  on  to  be  a 
doctor  or  lawyer . . . 


Well,  there  are  lots  of 
good  opportunities  in 
business.  You  shouldn't 
have  to  score  too  high 
to  go  into  business . . . 


Who  needs  business? 
I'll  be  an  artist 
ora  plumber . . . 


(sigh) 

There's  always 
churchwork. 
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readers  say 


1 should  like  to  ask  John  Stoner  (The  Authority 
of  the  Bible,  issue  of  Mar.  28)  two  questions:  (1) 
Why  must  a true  statement  be  in  the  Bible?  (2) 
The  Bible  says  there  is  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  all  dead  mankind,  I have  no  way  of  knowing 
this  statement  is  true.  Why  is  it  in  the  Bible  and 
why  should  I believe  it? — L.  A.  King,  Norwich, 
Ohio 


births 

(ihildrrn  art- iiii  heritam*  of  thf  l.ord  (Ps  127:3). 

Allshouse,  John  and  Barbara  (Imhoff),  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Joan 
Renee,  Nov.  28,  1977. 

Amstutz,  Robert  and  Linda  (Nussbaum), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Todd,  Mar.  24,  1978. 

Bender,  Ken  and  Linda  (Brubacher),  Breslau, 
Ont,,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Emilee  Dawn, 
Mar.  24,  1978. 

Chasez,  Roy  and  Karen  (Good),  Brentwood, 
Md.,  first  child.  Heather  Rachelle,  Feb,  27,  1978. 

Fisher,  David  and  Dolores  (Shoup),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jordan  Shoup,  Jan.  21, 
1978. 

Garber,  Paul  and  Gwen  (Payne),  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Rachel  Leigh-Ellen,  Mar,  18, 
1978, 

Hallman,  Ken  and  Karen,  Listowel,  Ont., 
second  daughter,  Kristine  Anne  Louise,  Nov.  12, 

1977. 

Helmuth,  Laurence  and  Renske,  Moorefield, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jeanette  Amy, 
Mar.  7,  1978. 

Kuhns,  Jay  and  Nancy  (Lehman),  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa,,  second  son,  Neil  Anthony,  Feb,  18, 

1978. 

Lefever,  Allon  and  Doris  (Blank),  Ronks,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Debra  Marie,  Mar.  29, 
1978. 

Miller,  Edward  and  Twila  (Gingerich),  Butwal, 
Nepal,  second  son,  Penn  Gingerich,  Jan,  29,  1978. 

Short,  Reid  and  Rebecca  (Thomas),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Ruby  Jessica, 
Mar.  23,  1978. 

Springer,  Robert  and  Connie  (Strycker),  Meta- 
mora,  IIL,  second  son.  Jay  Robert,  Mar.  20,  1978. 

Sweigart,  Timothy  and  Mary  Jean  (Birky),  De- 
troit Lakes,  Minn.,  first  child,  Brent  Timothy, 
Mar.  3,  1978. 

Tabor,  Dennis  and  Marilyn  (Helmuth),  La 
Junta,  Co,,  first  child,  Sandra  Michelle,  Mar,  9, 
1978. 

Wieand,  Jonathan  and  Mary  Ann  (Lehman), 
La  Junta,  Co.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Elizabeth,  Feb.  15,  1978. 

Yoder,  Don  and  Gayle  (Beachy),  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Laura  Marie,  Mar.  23,  1978. 

Yoder,  Randy  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Eric  Randall,  Mar.  22,  1978, 


marriages 

rhcN  shall  l)f  one  flesh  ((ien,  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Herald  is  ktiven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 

the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Ballard — Wolfer. — Mick  Ballard,  Hutchinson, 
Kan,,  and  Bonnie  Wolfer,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
South  Hutchinson  cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  Mar. 
24,  1978. 

Burkholder — Landis. — Galen  Burkholder,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Marie  Landis, 
Landisville,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  father  of  the  bride.  Mar.  25,  1978. 

Gingerich  — Stutzman.  — Doug  Gingerich, 
Moundridge,  Kan.,  Lakeview  cong.,  and  Marilyn 


Stutzman,  Berlin,  Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul 
Hummel,  Dec.  30,  1977. 

Graybill  — Groff.  — Dale  Brubaker  Graybill, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Joyce 
Eileen  Groff,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove 
Church  of  the  Brethren  cong.,  by  Earl  Zeigler, 
assisted  by  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  Mar.  18, 
1978. 

High  — Harnish.  — Ivan  N.  High,  Jr.,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.,  Rodersville  cong.,  and  Rosene 
Harnish,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Lincoln  University  cong., 
by  Harry  M.  Brenneman,  Mar.  25,  1978. 

Jenkins — Taylor. — Dennis  Jenkins,  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  and  Betty  Jo  Taylor,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  both  of  First  Mennonite  of  Norristown  cong., 
by  Paul  M.  Hackman,  Mar.  25,  1978. 

Martin — Augsburger. — David  P.  Martin,  Jr., 
York,  Pa.,  and  Patricia  Louise  Augsburger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger,  father  of 
the  bride,  Feb.  24,  1978. 

Mowell — Miller. — James  Mowell,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  Debbie  Miller,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Huber  cong.,  by Powell,  Dec.  17,  1977. 

Shrock  — Stutzman.  — Dan  Shrock,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Karen  Stutzman,  Berlin,  Ohio, 
both  of  Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  Mar.  25, 
1978. 


obituaries 

■'Hlcsscd  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^ord  " (Rev  1413).  We 
seek  to  ptililish  «>bitnaries  of  ail  wh<»  die  as  inenibers  of  the  Men- 
nonite (dnircli.  Please  do  not  send  tis  obituaries  of  relatives  fnun 
other  denominations 

Good,  Lewis  C.,  Cottage  City,  Md.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Margaret  (Powell)  Good,  was  born  at 
Dayton,  Va.,  Feb.  10,  1899;  died  of  cancer  on 
Mar.  29,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Lois  Eby,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Helen — Mrs.  Virgil 
Brenneman),  two  sons  (Lewis,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Alton),  13  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Gertrude — Mrs.  D.  R.  Thacker). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1953  and 
served  the  Cottage  City  Mennonite  Church,  He 
was  a member  of  the  Cottage  City  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 

l,  in  charge  of  James  Fahnestock  and  Melvin 
Delp;  interment  in  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Matthew  Ryan,  son  of  Dwight  L.  and 
Cheryl  M,  (Rohrer)  Hess,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1977;  died  at  Norlanco  Medical 
Center,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Mar.  24,  1978;  aged  4 

m.  Surviving  are  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Rohrer),  paternal  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Kathryn  Hess),  and  maternal  great- 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sauder). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Nissley  Funeral 
Home,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Raymond  H. 
Charles  and  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger;  interment 
in  the  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Lillian  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  (Heffelfinger)  Streeper,  was  born  in  Fair- 
view  Village,  Pa,,  Apr.  30,  1906;  died  of  a heart 
condition  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1978; 
aged  71  y.  She  was  married  to  Russel  Huber,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Virginia  — Mrs.  Daniel  Jones,  Peggy — Mrs. 
Eugene  Cabot,  and  Loretta — Mrs.  John  Garges), 
2 sons  (Arden  and  John),  16  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Hattie  Streeper 
and  Mrs.  Stanton  Allebach),  and  2 brothers  (Leo- 
nard and  Herbert  Streeper).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  Markley  Clem- 
mer  and  Paul  Hackman;  interment  in  Providence 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  Elias  W.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Magdalene 
(Wagler)  Jantzi,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Jan.  11,  1978;  aged  69  y.  He  was  married  to 
Laura  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Melvin,  Orland,  and  Stanley),  2 daughters 


(Dorothy — Mrs.  Mervin  Roth  and  Esther),  2 
brothers  (Aaron  W.  and  Samuel  Jantzi)  and  one 
sister  (Miriam  Nafziger).  He  was  a member  of 
Crosshill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Maple  View  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Steve  Gerber  and  Ervin 
Erb. 

Maloy,  Rose  Violett,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Maggie  (Berkey)  Speicher,  was  born  in  Somerset  \ 

Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1911;  died  at  Cambria  Co.  Nurs-  | 

ing  Care  Center,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1978;  , 

aged  66  y.  She  was  married  to  Patrick  J.  Maloy,  i 

vHio  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 brothers  (John, 
Harry,  and  James),  and  2 sisters  (Nellie  Kyle  and 
Katie  Martell).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
sisters  (Nora  Thomas,  Amanda  Yost,  and  Bessie 
Beam),  and  one  brother  (Robert).  She  was  a i 

member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Johnstown.  1 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Stahl  Mennonite  ■ 

Church,  in  charge  of  David  Shetler;  interment  in 
Stahl  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Wellman  D.,  son  of  William  and 
Jemina  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 

Nov.  8,  1909;  died  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Jan.  17, 
1978;  aged  68  y.  On  June  27,  1937,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ida  Crilow,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Alfred,  Roger,  Gerald,  and  Ronald),  2 
daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Paul  Grossi  and 
Marsha),  3 brothers  (Roman,  Ray,  and  Jay),  3 A 
sisters  (Bernice — Mrs.  Homer  Crilow,  Pauline — 

Mrs.  Walter  Kandel,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Ralph 
Yoder),  one  half  brother,  2 half  sisters,  2 
stepbrothers,  and  2 stepsisters.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  ‘ 
Church  on  Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Harold  Grant 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schertz,  Susie,  daughter  of  Daniel  ana  Eliza- 
beth (Steinman)  Eigsti,  was  born  in  McLean  Co., 

111.,  Oct.  6,  18^;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Nursing 
Home,  Eureka,  111.,  Mar.  12,  1978;  aged  93  y.  On 
Dec.  7,  1909,  she  was  married  to  William  J. 
Schertz,  who  died  in  December  1966.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Roy  and  Earl),  2 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Edward  and 
William  Eigsti).  She  was  a member  of  the  Waldo 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  14,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish; 
interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Elroy,  son  of  Joel  and  Sarah 
(Bender)  Swartzentruber,  was  born  in  East  Zorra 
’Twp.,  Ont.,  July  20,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Hickson,  Ont.,  Jan.  28,  1978;  aged  64  y.  On  Feb. 

28,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Mae  Baechler, 
who  died  on  July  10,  1940.  On  Sept.  12,  1942,  he 
was  married  to  Verda  Bender,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Margaret — Mrs.  Earl 
Gerber),  2 sons  (Ralph  and  Byron),  and  6 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  Cassel  Mennonite  , 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of  Eph- 
raim Gingerich  and  Glenn  Zehr;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  David  Kreider  photography;  p.  319,  320,  by 
David  L.  Hunsberger;  p.  323  by  David  Fretz;  p.  324  by  Ken  and 
Noreen  Gingerich;  p.  326  from  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Weekly. 


calendar 

New  Testament  Seminar  with  George  Brunk  III,  sponsored  by  the 
in-service  training  committee  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Conference  at  Sonnenberg  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr. 
24,  25. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15, 1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Mrs.  O’Hair  wants 
ban  on  bingo  enforced 

Atheist  leader  Madalyn  Murray  O’ Hair 
and  her  son,  Jon  Murray,  filed  suit  in  federal 
court  in  Austin  in  an  effort  to  bar  church 
bingo  games  in  Texas.  Although  the  playing 
of  bingo  is  illegal  under  Texas  anti-gam- 
bling laws,  city  and  county  officials  in  most 
communities  have  more  or  less  “looked  the 
other  way  ” when  the  game  is  sponsored  by 
churches. 


Sees  local  church  playing 
role  of  a small  seminary 

Each  local  church  should  become  a small 
seminary  with  its  pastor  as  chief  teacher  and 
dean,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  founder-presi- 
dent of  Yokefellows  International,  has  sug- 
gested. He  said  that  “as  Christian  colleges 
decay,”  churches  need  to  step  in  and  give 
their  people  “a  rational  explanation  of  a liv- 
ing faith.  ” 

Speaking  to  more  than  250  clergy  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Ministerial 
Association,  Dr.  Trueblood  told  of  a United 
Methodist  church  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  that 
has  begun  classes  in  Greek  so  that  its 
members  can  read  the  New  Testament  in  its 
original  language.  (1)  Education  is  too  good 
to  limit  it  to  the  young;  (2)  theology  is  too 
good  to  limit  it  to  professionals. 


Tracking  runaway  fathers 
proves  profitable  to  U.S. 

A two-year-old  program  to  track  down 
fathers  who  have  run  away  from  their  sup- 
port responsibilities  has  proved  successful, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  reports.  The  $457 
million  search  program  which  involves 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  has 
turned  up  doctors,  lawyers,  at  least  one 
judge,  and  several  corporate  executives,  who 
failed  to  support  the  families  they 
abandoned  years  ago.  The  program  is 
profitable — in  four  years  $1.6  billion  was 
collected  from  runaway  fathers. 

Greece  to  campaign 
against  heavy  smoking 

The  Greek  government  has  launched  a 
major  anti-smoking  campaign.  Greece,  a big 
tobacco-producing  country,  has  a high  pro- 
portion of  heavy  smokers,  especially  among 
adult  males  and  increasingly  among  women. 
An  official  announcement  said  that  “in  line 


with  international  trends,  and  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  new  Minister  of  Social  Welfare, 
Dr.  Spyros  Doxiades,  MD,  a major  effort  is 
under  way  to  curb  the  smoking  habit  in 
Greece.  ” 


Kansas  City  dry  forces  find 
lobbying  minister  big  asset 

Richard  Taylor,  president  of  the  Kansas 
United  Dry  Forces,  is  a diligent  and  effec- 
tive lobbyist  who  never  spends  a penny  of 
his  budget  to  woo  lawmakers  with  drinks  or 
dinners.  Instead,  he  spends  a good  part  of 
each  day  walking  through  the  statehouse 
trying  to  educate  legislators  about  the 
dangers  of  alcohol — a substance  he  com- 
monly refers  to  as  society’s  most  dangerous 
and  abused  drug.  Those  who  promote  it,  he 
contends,  are  pushers.  His  efforts  are  cited 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Kansas  is  one 
of  only  three  states  in  the  nation  that  still 
prohibits  liquor  by  the  drink. 

“I  took  this  position  in  1971  because  no 
one  else  wanted  it,”  the  52-year-old  United 
Methodist  minister  said.  “This  is  not  a very 
popular  job.  There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
don’t  like  me  and  there  are  one  or  two 
legislators  who  just  won’t  talk  to  me.” 

11.1  million  well-to-do  families 
do  40  percent  of  U.S.  spending 

More  than  40  percent  of  all  consumer 
spending  in  the  U.S.  is  done  by  11.1  million 
American  families  who  are  in  the  top  fifth  of 
the  annual  income  bracket.  These  families 
earn  at  least  $22,000  a year  and  have  an 
average  income  of  $33,000,  according  to  Fi- 
nancial Facts,  a monthly  newsletter  pro- 
vided as  a public  service  by  the  Consumer 
Credit  Education  Foundation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  About  77  percent  of  these  families 
have  at  least  two  persons  in  the  labor  force; 
22  percent  have  a single  earner.  Usually,  the 
additional  wage  earner  is  the  wife. 

Church  members  a sizable  minority 
in  Russia 

Forty  million  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  members  of  Christian  churches  accord- 
ing to  Walter  Sawatsky  in  Peace  Section 
Newsletter.  This  is  about  16  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  255  million.  An  esti- 
mated 2,000  persons  in  the  country  are  re- 
ligious prisoners. 

Israeli  attorney  general  will  study 
all  complaints  on  missionary  activity 

Israeli  Attorney  General  Aharon  Barak 
has  instructed  police  not  to  act  on  com- 
plaints covering  alleged  illegal  missionary 
activities  without  first  relaying  the  com- 
plaints to  him  personally  or  to  his  deputy, 
Gabriel  Bach.  Mr.  Barak  informed  Protes- 
tant leaders  of  what  he  called  his  “strin- 


gent ” directive,  at  a meeting  with  officials 
of  the  United  Christian  Council  in  Israel.  At 
issue  is  a new  controversial  law  on  religious 
conversions.  The  measure,  due  to  go  into  ef- 
fect on  April  1,  makes  it  a prison  offense  to 
offer  or  accept  “material  inducements”  to 
convert  to  another  religion.  Christians  and 
liberal  Jewish  circles  in  Israel  have  sharply 
criticized  the  law  as  a threat  to  religious 
liberty. 

Churches  urged  to  lead  drive 
against  racial  prejudice 

Britain’s  churches  were  urged  to  take  de- 
termined and  positive  action  to  establish 
equal  opportunities  for  people  of  all  races 
and  eradicate  racial  prejudice  when  Peter 
Walker,  a Conservative  Party  member  of 
Parliament,  addressed  a Rally  for  Racial 
Justice  in  Methodism’s  Central  Hall  at 
Westminster.  He  told  an  audience  of  1,000 
that  they  must  ask  why  the  majority  of 
Christians  are  silent  about  “extreme  and  re- 
pugnant organizations  like  the  National 
Front”  (Britain’s  fourth  largest  political 
party  now  and  reportedly  growing  fast)  and 
a rise  in  racial  prejudice  among  Britain’s 
people. 

“We  have  an  urgent  task,  ” he  said,  “of 
dissolving  the  new  ghettos  in  which  many 
colored  families  are  living;  the  physical 
ghettos  in  our  inner-city  areas  . . . and 
perhaps,  as  Bobby  Kennedy  once  put  it,  ‘the 
ghettos  of  the  mind  which  separate  white 
from  black  with  hatred  and  ignorance,  fear 
and  mistrust.’  ” 


Questions  morality  of  boycott 
on  states  rejecting  E.R.A. 

Albert  P.  Stauderman,  editor  of  the  na- 
tional magazine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  has  questioned  the  morality  of 
boycotting  states  that  have  not  ratified  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Mar.  15  issue  of  The  Lutheran, 
Stauderman  notes  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  LCA’s  Division  for 
Mission  in  North  America  have  called  on 
church  organizations  to  avoid  meeting  in 
states  that  have  not  ratified  the  ERA. 

“It  seems  like  twisted  language  when  a 
boycott  is  used  to  foster  equal  rights  for 
women,  ” he  writes,  “but  it’s  also  twisted 
logic.  Like  the  taking  of  hostages  or  the 
hijacking  of  airliners,  a boycott  brings 
pressure  on  and  punishes  innocent  third 
parties  in  order  to  achieve  some  goal. 
However  laudable  the  goal  may  be,  the  boy- 
cott method  raises  serious  moral  questions. 
We  still  can’t  accept  the  doctrine  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means!”  Stauderman  sug- 
ests  that  work  toward  ratification  of  the 
ERA  “should  be  done  by  positive  means, 
not  by  taking  it  out  on  innkeepers,  res- 
taurant operators,  and  others  who  will  be 
victimized  by  a secondary  boycott.  ” 
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The  fourth 

We  all  have  heard  of  the  three  temptations  of  Jesus:  for 
bread,  for  glory,  and  for  power.  Malcolm  Muggeridge 
suggests  that  if  there  had  been  a fourth,  it  would  have  come 
in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  appear  on  television. 

“Some  Roman  tycoon,  enormously  rich,  an  impresario  of 
the  games,  Lucius  Gradus,  the  Elder,  let  us  call  him  . . . hears 
Jesus  speaking  and  teaching  [in  Galilee].  Somehow  . . . the 
scene  impresses  him,  as  do  the  speaker’s  words. 

“As  a start,  Gradus  decides  to  instruct  his  representatives 
in  Jerusalem  to  ‘puff  Jesus.’  Then,  when  he  gets  back  to 
Rome,  he  puts  it  to  his  associates  that  they  should  bring  Jesus 
to  Rome.  . . . 

“Jesus  [turned]  it  down  ...  as  He  had  the  other  three 
temptations.  He  was  concerned  with  truth  and  reality, 

Gradus  with  fantasy  and  images.  ” {Christ  and  the  Media, 
Eerdmans,  1977,  pp.  39,  40,  41). 

Malcom  Muggeridge,  who  found  Christ  in  his  later  years, 
has  become  known  as  a tireless  critic  of  Western  civilization 
and  especially  of  the  mass  media.  He  himself  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  reporter,  an  editor,  and  a television  interviewer. 
During  World  War  II  he  functioned  as  a spy  for  the  British 
government. 

As  an  older  man  he  reflects  on  the  whole  experience  and 
views  it  like  the  preacher  of  Ecclesiastes.  “Useless,  useless. 

. . . All  is  useless’’  (Eccles.  12:8,  TEV).  I am  sure  there  are 
those  involved  in  publishing  and  broadcasting  who  view 
Muggeridge’ s skepticism  with  skepticism.  It  seems  easy  for 
him  to  be  cynical  now  that  he  has  served  his  time.  In 
retirement  he  can  afford  to  criticize  when  others  do  to  earn 
their  living  what  he  formerly  did  to  earn  his. 

This  of  course  is  the  reaction  serious  critics  usually  get. 

Who  wants  to  hear  that  what  we  are  doing  is  worthless,  better 
not  done?  No  doubt  even  the  people  who  give  their  lives  to 
the  advertising  of  worthless  or  harmful  products  have  some 
kind  of  personal  code  by  which  to  measure  their  own 
performance.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  to  hold  that  their 
work  is  professionally  effective.  This  gives  them  a kind  of 
self-respect  when  others  properly  complain  that  the  world 
would  be  better  served  if  they  and  their  kind  were  dead. 

Accordingly,  few  will  hear  Muggeridge  because  what  he 
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temptation 

says  is  too  destructive.  To  follow  him  would  mean  to  repent, 
to  go  another  direction.  Few  wish  to  do  this.  They  will  claim 
that  they  do  not  understand  him,  and  doubtless  this  will  be 
true. 

Indeed,  what  does  he  mean  when  he  writes  that  Jesus  was 
“concerned  with  truth  and  reality,  Gradus  with  fantasy  and 
images  ” (p.  41)?  All  four  of  these  words  are  abstractions  and 
abstractions  are  always  of  doubtful  interpretation.  I note  that 
a little  further  on  he  mentions  the  marvelous  modern  ability 
to  communicate  through  words  and  pictures  transmitted 
worldwide,  but  wonders  whether  we  have  anything  to  say.  At 
this  point  I am  in  agreement. 

Television,  that  marvel  of  communication  technology, 
reminds  me  of  an  overtalkative  neighbor  who  is  not  very 
bright.  It  mesmerizes  an  audience  24  hours  a day,  but  much 
of  the  conversation  is  lacking  in  significance. 

In  fact,  I believe  Muggeridge  is  saying  that  we  should  not 
trust  anything  heard  on  TV,  for  to  put  a subject  on  TV  is  to 
distort  it,  to  falsify  the  message.  In  response,  we  cry  out  as 
Jesus’  disciples  did  when  faced  with  the  cost  of  discipleship, 
“Who  then  can  be  saved?  ” (Mt.  19:25). 

Indeed  it  is  not  only  on  TV  that  it  is  hard  to  separate 
fantasy  from  reality.  I have  just  read  published  interviews 
with  a preacher  and  an  atheist.  I must  confess  that  I felt  the 
atheist  was  a more  sensitive  and  caring  person  than  the 
preacher. 

What  kind  of  confusion  is  this?  If  an  atheist  speaks  more 
truly  than  a preacher,  who  can  we  believe? 

But  then  we  know  that  our  Lord  warned  against  taking 
anyone  for  granted.  In  fact,  it  is  a common  biblical  point  of 
view — that  the  office  does  not  justify  the  message,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  the  ultimate  evidence. 

In  our  tradition  it  has  been  held  that  the  place  to  find 
reality  is  in  a gathering  of  those  who  mean  business  in  their 
Ghristian  pilgrimage.  “ For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them  ” (Mt.  18:20). 
This  becomes  meaningful  when  I recall  that  the  people  who 
taught  me  to  demythologize  the  patriotism  I learned  in 
school  were  my  family,  my  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  my 
church  community. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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We  are  running  out  of  missionaries 

by  David  W.  Shenk 


Gospel  Herald 


April  25,  1978 


The  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  seems  to  be  fal- 
tering in  its  response  to  God’s  call  to  mission.  Our  vision 
seems  to  be  fading. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  one  set  of  examples.  Eight  years  ago 
the  believers  in  Somalia  suggested  that  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  begin  a mission  in  the  North  Eastern  Province 
of  Kenya,  an  area  inhabited  by  half  a million  Somalis.  Except 
for  some  Catholic  activity,  no  specifically  Christian  ministry 
had  ever  touched  North  Eastern  Province.  Kenya’s  secular 
government  encouraged  any  mission  endeavor  in  the 
province. 

Mennonite  agencies  tried  to  respond.  Agriculture  is  a Men- 
nonite talent  and  so  it  was  natural  that  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  were  drawn 
into  a ministry  of  agricultural  development  along  the  Tana 
River  in  the  Garissa  District  of  North  Eastern  Province.  It  was 
a good  gesture  which  brought  new  life  aand  hope  to  several 
hundred  Somalis. 

However,  none  of  the  couples  who  gave  themselves  to  this 
agricultural  ministry  in  Garissa  were  Mennonites;  they  were 
Christians  from  other  denominations  who  volunteered  to 
serve  with  the  MCC  among  the  Somalis  in  remote  Garissa, 
but  none  were  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  In  January  the 
last  MCC  couple  left  Garissa.  We  tried  desperately  to  find  a 
replacement.  There  was  no  one!  Now  a Norwegian  has  been 
invited  by  the  government  to  help  fill  in  the  gap.  The  Norwe- 
gian is  not  a Christian,  nor  is  he  sympathetic  to  church 
concerns. 

Why  have  we  failed?  How  can  it  be  that  the  Mennonite 


Church,  renowned  around  the  world  for  agricultural  ex- 
pertise, could  never  find  a Mennonite  agricultural  couple  to 
serve  in  Garissa? 

Wajir  is  located  in  the  heartland  of  North  Eastern 
Province.  For  four  years  we  have  been  asking  our 
brotherhood  to  call  out  and  send  forth  an  evangelistic  couple 
to  work  among  the  Somalis  at  Wajir.  This  vision  was  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  the  responsible  churches.  It  would 
have  beautifully  complemented  our  spiritual  links  with  the 
church  in  Somalia.  Futhermore  there  was  a cluster  of  Somalis 
in  Wajir  interested  in  the  gospel.  They  requested  a 
missionary  to  come  to  teach  and  lead  them. 

The  Wajir  opening  represented  one  of  the  most  authentic 
and  promising  fields  for  an  evangelistic  ministry  among 
Muslim  Somalis  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  our 
church.  But  no  one  has  responded  to  the  need! 

Now  we  have  withdrawn  the  request  for  an  evangelistic 
couple.  Why?  The  Sudan  Interior  Mission  is  considering 
placing  an  evangelistic  couple  at  Wajir.  The  Sudan  Interior 
Mission  had  always  felt  that  Wajir  should  be  a Mennonite 
center  for  witness.  So  did  the  churches  of  Kenya.  But  we 
never  entered  the  open  door. 

Ramu  is  the  Islamic  spiritual  center  of  North  Eastern 
Province.  It  is  remote,  eight  hundred  miles  from  Nairobi, 
right  next  to  the  Kenyan-Ethiopian  border.  It  is  the  citadel  of 
conservative  Islamic  fanaticism.  Four  years  ago  the  Com- 
munity Development  Committee  at  Ramu  invited  the  Men- 
nonite church  to  enter  Ramu  and  participate  with  the  com- 
munity in  a broad-based  ministry  of  social  and  economic 


development.  The  Mennonite  Church  never  gave  serious 
consideration  to  that  request  because  Ramu  was  too  remote. 
But  the  Friends  Church  heard  of  this  invitition,  and  they 
acted.  Today  the  Friends  are  sponsoring  a multiethnic, 
multiracial  Christian  community  of  service  at  Ramu  which  is 
affecting  spiritual  attitudes  at  the  very  nerve  center  of  Islam 
in  North  Eastern  Province. 

The  government  of  Kenya  and  the  Somalis  of  North 
Eastern  Province  have  affirmed  that  the  Mennonites  should 
develop  and  launch  a literacy  effort  in  North  Eastern 
Province.  We  have  prepared  the  materials.  World  Vision  is 
providing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shillings  to  get  the 
program  launched.  But  after  two  years  of  searching  within 
our  brotherhood  for  a person  to  put  the  program  together  in 
North  Eastern,  we  have  drawn  only  blanks.  But  a Christian 
couple  with  evangelical  commitment  from  another  denomi- 
nation have  now  responded  to  this  call. 

Today  there  is  no  Mennonite  witness  among  the  Somalis  in 
North  Eastern  Province.  Eive  years  ago  nearly  forty  Men- 
nonites were  sharing  in  mission  among  Somalis.  Today  our 
only  involvement  with  Somalis  is  a small  team  ministry  in 
Nairobi.  (One  teacher  couple  is  serving  at  Garba  Tula,  but 
this  is  primarily  a Muslim  Borana  area.  It  is  not  a Somali  com- 
munity. ) Although  it  is  true  that  a direct  mission  presence  in 
Somalia  itself  is  impossible,  the  doors  are  not  closed  for  a 
ministry  to  Somali-speaking  peoples  in  several  other  areas  of 
Africa’s  Eastern  Horn.  But  we  have  retreated! 

It  is  good  to  see  Christians  from  other  denominations  en- 
tering Somali-speaking  North  Eastern  Province.  It  is  also 
good  to  have  non-Mennonite  Christians  serving  in  Men- 
nonite programs  such  as  the  agricultural  effort  at  Garissa.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a withdrawal  complex  afflicting  us  Men- 
nonites. Consequently  we  are  missing  out  in  the  blessing  of 
mission,  and  we  fail  to  carry  our  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Doors  of  opportunity  are  closing  in  upon  us  because  of  in- 
sufficient laborers.  The  need  of  Eastern  Africa  today  really 
calls  for  an  expansion  of  mission  involvement.  But  on  many 
fronts  a Mennonite  witness  is  hardly  heard. 

Ministry  to  Somalis  is  not  the  only  example  of  retreat.  The 
Mennonites  came  to  East  Africa  half  a century  after  other 
major  denominations  had  begun  mission  in  these  areas,  but 
we  have  been  among  the  first  to  disengage.  Although  a 
number  of  the  Mennonite  fellowships  in  Eastern  Africa  are 
still  requesting  a reinfusion  of  long-term  mission  personnel, 
we  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  respond  positively  to  the 
call.  Eor  example,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  Eastern 
Africa  is  for  theology  teachers.  Yet  it  has  been  nearly  two 
decades  since  any  of  our  seminaries  have  produced  anyone 
with  long-term  commitment  to  Eastern  Africa.  The  need  is 
present,  but  the  laborers  are  lacking. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  I suggest  the  following  as  a basis  for 
repentant  heart-searching. 

I.  It  may  be  that  for  some  of  us  a theology  of  self-fulfill- 
ment has  replaced  the  Anabaptist  theology  of  discipleship. 
The  self-fulfillment  notion  says  that  if  I feel  okay,  then  I am 
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okay;  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Christian  experience  is  to  feel 
good.  But  Jesus  calls  us  to  obedient  discipleship.  He  calls  us 
to  turn  away  from  a self-centered  spirituality.  He  calls  us  to 
deny  self,  but  to  love  God  and  our  fellowmen. 

2.  For  some  of  us  a notion  of  easy  obedience  has  replaced 
the  hard  reality  of  the  cross.  A popular  saying  among  us  is 
that  Jesus  doesn’t  ask  us  to  do  something  that  we  don’t  want 
to  do.  We  hesitate  to  expect  people  to  commit  themselves  to 
difficult  ministries.  We  don’t  expect  that  “gentle  Jesus  ” 
would  ever  ask  us  personally  to  do  anything  hard.  But  Jesus 
Himself  chose  to  face  the  cross,  not  because  the  cross  was  de- 
sirable, but  because  He  knew  that  the  cross  was  God’s  will  for 
Him.  He  recognized  that  within  and  beyond  the  cross  there  is 
the  unspeakable  joy  of  being  in  the  center  of  God’s  will. 

3.  It  may  be  that  for  some  of  us  a professionalization  of 
mission  has  undercut  the  need  for  a call  from  the  Lord  and 
the  congregation.  We  have  few  prophets  among  us  anymore 
who  can  tap  a person  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  “We  believe 
the  Lord  is  calling  you  to  go  to  Timbuktu”.  Of  course, 
missionaries  need  professional  training,  but  professionalism 
without  a sense  of  call  is  hollow.  Professionalism  does  not 
produce  commitment,  only  the  call  of  the  Lord  affirmed  and 
nurtured  by  the  congregational  fellowship  can  create  com- 
mitment. 

4.  For  some  of  us  a concern  for  status  has  undermined 
servanthood.  We  are  a small  church,  and  so  we  have  undue 
concern  about  doing  that  which  is  noticeable.  Consequently 
we  attempt  to  put  our  best  people  into  “structures”  where 
they  are  observable.  Sometimes  we  seem  more  concerned 
about  planting  Mennonite  flagpoles  than  with  the  more  ef- 
fective but  thankless  ministry  of  planting  churches  or  serving 
within  the  fellowship  of  the  local  church. 

5.  It  may  be  that  a conviction  has  developed  among  us 
that  the  frontier  for  mission  should  shift  to  the  United 
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States  and  Canada.  This  is  hardly  true!  North  America  is  still 
probably  the  most  “Christianized  ” area  on  earth.  And  the 
churches  are  wealthy.  But  both  in  terms  of  human  need  and 
the  potential  for  church  growth,  the  center  of  gravity  is  not 
North  America,  but  rather  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  wrong  to 
retreat  from  responsibility  to  these  young  emerging  churches, 
which  are  generally  less  than  100  years  old.  Furthermore 
Jesus  has  warned  that  those  who  turn  in  on  themselves  will 
die.  Authentic  Christian  mission  is  centrifugal,  it  moves  out- 
ward away  from  Jerusalem  unto  the  uttermost  parts. 

6.  For  others  an  uncertainty  about  truth  has  warped  our 
evangelical  heritage.  Some  are  not  as  sure  as  they  once  were 
about  urgency  in  proclaiming  the  gospel.  For  many  evan- 
gelical proclamation  is  an  option;  one  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 
But  the  New  Testament  places  an  urgent  mandate  on  all  dis- 
ciples of  Christ:  “Go  ye — Make  disciples!” 

7.  For  some  of  us  a pragmatic  self-concern  has  eroded 
faith.  For  many  job  security  considerations  exclude  serious 
consideration  of  a pilgrimage  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ. 


20  questions 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 

The  boy  is  about  thirteen  when  he  first  collides  with  the 
law.  A background  of  broken  family,  temporary  foster  homes, 
poverty,  and  abuse  sets  the  stage  for  the  drama  of  bitterness 
that  ends  in  incarceration.  Parole  comes  up,  the  boy  and  later 
the  man  is  out  and  back  in  again  before  he  can  begin  to  be 
restored  to  the  community. 

A Mennonite  husband  and  wife  get  involved  with  prison 
ministry.  Their  caring  results  in  having  the  offender  in  their 
home  for  furloughs,  the  parolee  living  in  with  their  own 
family. 

And  so  the  Christian  community  is  drawn  into  the 
experience.  Many  questions  are  asked.  Answers  are  not  easy. 

Concern  at  the  emotional  strain  and  questionable  in- 
fluence on  the  family  heads  the  list.  The  brother  ac- 
knowledges anxiety  for  this  as  well  as  for  many  other  negative 
influences  on  families  today.  He  asks  his  own  question: 
“How  much  should  Christians  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  from  the  results  of  a commitment  to  live  out  the 
gospel?” 

Does  the  offender  need  to  be  saved?  He  has  probably  been 
“saved”  and  baptized  a couple  times.  He  has  studied  the  Bi- 
ble. He  can  pray  and  praise  the  Lord  with  the  most  vocal.  He 
can  participate  in  a Sunday  school  class  with  an  eloquence 
most  of  us  lack.  Though  we  hear  some  wise  and  worthy 
words,  we  have  doubts  when  they  fail  to  correspond  with  be- 
havior. 

Why  can’t  he  manage  money  better?  We  expect  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  has,  a welfare  check  or  minimum-wage 
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The  Jesus  is  ignored  who  called  Peter  and  John  to  leave  the 
fishing  business  to  become  fishers  of  men. 

8.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  that  the  possibilities  of  new 
fields  of  service  lure  us  away  from  the  more  strenuous  de- 
mands of  a serious  brothering  with  fellowships  already 
developed.  Thus  while  from  a global  perspective  we  may 
seem  to  be  expanding,  it  may  actually  be  that  our  expan- 
sionism is  a form  of  retreat — retreat  from  an  older  church 
which  is  in  need  of  a deeper  and  more  serious  brothering  in 
mission  than  we  are  prepared  to  give. 

Of  course,  we  also  need  to  recognize  that  there  are  beauti- 
ful examples  of  Mennonite  commitment  to  the  harvest.  Many 
servants  of  Christ  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  serving  with 
sacrifice  and  joy.  For  these  we  should  give  joyous  thanks. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  escape  the  Lord’s  com- 
mand, “I  tell  you,  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  see  how  the  fields  are 
already  white  for  harvest.  . . . The  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the 
laborers  are  few;  pray  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  out  laborers  into  his  harvest.” 


job,  though  we  go  on  wanting  and  working  to  fulfill  our 
wants.  Dare  we  admit  that  our  heritage  of  industry  and  thrift 
is  an  impossible  ethic  for  many?  Is  it  the  only  right  one? 

We  may  question  his  sexual  identity.  Should  we  protect 
our  young  sons  or  our  young  daughters  from  him,  or  both?  A 
prisoner  may  be  subjected  to  sexual  experiences  that  do  not 
make  him  a homosexual.  Free  and  requiring  love  and  family, 
he  may  seek  abnormal  relationships  in  every  person  he  meets. 

Then  we  ask  why  he  did  not  make  it.  We  prayed.  We  tried 
to  help  him.  Though  we  regret  his  fall,  we  cannot  take  the 
responsibility.  We’ve  been  told  that  prison  fails  as  a solution, 
succeeding  only  as  a contribution  to  the  problem,  but  we 
quiet  our  questions  with  the  logic  that  lawbreakers  will  end  in 
jail.  Sowing  and  reaping  is  a biblical  law  and  a natural  one. 

The  brother  asks  about  forgiveness  and  mercy.  We  ask  if 
the  law  can  deal  with  Christian  principles.  The  brother 
wonders  where  mercy  and  love  are  to  be  found  in  the  judicial 
system  and  suggests  that  we  have  a duty  to  request  them.  He 
asks  whether  the  judge  wouldn’t  be  influenced  toward  mercy 
if  Christians  raised  money  for  bail.  Would  our  financial  in- 
vestment raise  our  commitment  to  a person’s  rehabilitation? 

What  difference  would  a congregational  support  group 
make  to  a person  struggling  to  change  a pattern  of  destruc- 
tive behavior?  Would  it  cost  too  much  in  time,  energy,  and 
money?  Are  we  equipped  for  such  an  extensive  service? 

Should  Mennonites  who  identify  with  the  powerless  and 
oppressed,  who  preach  love  and  forgiveness  to  even  our 
enemies,  be  more  clearly  heard  and  seen  in  the  ministry  of  of- 
fender rehabilitation? 

Questions.  Might  they  suggest  some  answers?  41^ 
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The  submissive  woman 

by  Joyce  M.  Shutt 


Let  us  not  try  to  define  family  relationships  on  the  basis  of 
social  structures  and  customs  of  the  past.  We  no  longer  live  in 
a tribal  culture  or  an  agricultural  society.  Our  world  is  filled 
with  new  techniques,  new  bodies  of  knowledge,  and  new 
challenges  in  values  and  lifestyles. 

I am  concerned  that  in  searching  the  Scriptures  for  God’s 
leading  that  we  do  not  try  to  justify  patterns  which  feel  com- 
fortable to  some  of  us  or  to  universalize  as  truth  those  details 
which  are  important  only  in  helping  to  understand  the  cul- 
ture of  Bible  times.  In  fact,  by  focusing  on  details  and  inter- 
preting them  as  directed  at  us  today,  we  can  easily  miss  the 
truly  life-giving  biblical  concepts.  Rather  than  trying  to 
argue  for  a patriarchal  family  structure  as  described  in  the 
Old  Testament,  we  need  to  be  open  to  God’s  leading  and 
point  our  men  and  women  toward  centering  their  lives  and 
identities  in  the  Christ  relationship.  From  that  starting  point 
of  faith  and  commitment,  we  can  work  together  as  partners  in 
serving  God  and  humankind. 

The  big  guns  of  psychology.  What  then  can  we  say  to 
those  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  to  be  true  to  God  in  a 
society  which  defines  a woman’s  most  important  role  as  that 
of  consumer  and  sex  object?  Which  gives  lip  service  to  her 
role  as  wife  and  mother  but  places  child  care  at  the  bottom  of 
the  status  and  wage  earning  lists?  Which  then  tries  to  justify 
that  by  quoting  Bible  verses  and  pulling  in  the  big  guns  of 
psychology  to  tell  her  that  she  can  only  find  fulfillment  by 
denying  her  personhood,  submitting  to  her  husband,  and  ac- 
cepting an  inferior  position  in  society? 

In  spite  of  all  that,  submissiveness,  when  based  on  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  gospel  message,  rather 
than  defined  by  using  a few  carefully  chosen  proof  texts,  is  a 
beautiful  and  liberating  concept.  It  is  also  one  which  applies 
equally  to  both  men  and  women.  Submissiveness,  biblically 
speaking,  does  not  entail  being  passive,  nonthinking,  gull- 
ible, coy,  seductive,  fearful,  incapable,  or  masochistic  (all 
aspects  are  sometimes  associated  with  femininity  and  sub- 
missiveness today.)  Submissiveness,  or  what  John  Howard 
Yoder  in  The  Politics  of  Jesus  calls  revolutionary  subordina- 
tion, has  to  do  with  a freely  chosen,  dynamic  approach  to  life. 
It  is  one  in  which  we  initiate,  not  dominate,  and  reach  out  in 
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a life  of  service  instead  of  just  reacting  to  demands  which  im- 
pinge upon  us. 

The  picture  of  the  truly  submissive  woman  is  beyond  any 
of  us,  but  is  still  a good  ideal  toward  which  we  can  strive. 
What  kind  of  person  is  the  submissive  woman?  She  is  one 
who  knows  herself  as  chosen  and  called  by  God  to  serve  and 
love  Him.  Her  identity  is  rooted  in  a relationship  with  Ghrist 
and  from  that  source  of  power  and  nourishment,  she  reaches 
out  to  others  in  intimate  relationships  such  as  marriage, 
friendship,  motherhood. 

Her  mate,  her  friends,  her  children,  and  other  people  she 
treats  with  respect,  sensitivity,  and  love,  but  she  does  not  cow 
to  them  or  allow  them  to  do  her  thinking  or  decision-making 
for  her.  Because  her  identity  is  firmly  rooted  in  Christ,  be- 
cause she  senses  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  the 
gift  of  new  life  and  the  freedom  to  change  and  grow,  she  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  for  her  own  life,  feelings,  and  actions. 
She  is  not  defensive  or  needs  to  be  right.  She  does  not 
manipulate  people  or  depend  on  sexual  seductiveness  to  get 
what  she  wants.  And  because  she  likes  herself,  and  has  skills 
which  are  valuable  and  respected,  she  is  not  afraid  others  will 
take  advantage  of  her.  Her  personal  relationship  with  God 
frees  her  to  truly  love  and  support  those  around  her  and  to 
serve  them  in  many  and  varied  ways. 

A clear  sense  of  her  abilities.  The  submissive  woman  ac- 
cepts herself.  She  has  a clear  sense  of  her  abilities  and  limita- 
tions. She  is  not  ashamed  of  being  a woman  nor  does  she 
spend  useless  energy  wishing  she  were  a man.  She  finds  satis- 
faction in  her  sexuality,  mothering,  nurturing,  and  other 
skills.  She  trusts  and  respects  her  own  viewpoints  and  percep- 
tions, but  doesn’t  force  them  on  others.  She  is  affectionate, 
caring,  and  considerate  of  others  and  tries  to  act  in  ways  that 
respect  another’s  personhood — even  in  times  of  differences. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  conflict,  criticism,  or  feelings,  her  own 
and  others. 

Because  her  identity  and  sense  of  self-worth  are  rooted  in 
her  relationship  to  Ghrist,  she  is  able  to  listen  between  the 
lines  for  what  is  being  said  and  to  look  behind  critical  be- 
haviors for  the  hidden  message.  When  her  family,  employers, 
or  friends  resist  her  assuming  new  roles  or  responsibilities, 
she  is  sensitive  to  their  fears  of  change  and  rejection  without 
allowing  their  feelings  to  prevent  her  from  moving  in  those 
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directions  in  which  she  feels  God  is  calling  her. 

She  is  her  own  person  and  makes  her  own  decisions,  but 
only  after  carefully  listening  to  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
her  actions,  valuing  their  opinions  and  carefully  considering 
their  needs  and  feelings.  She  also  recognizes  that  she  must 
frequently  be  the  one  to  initiate  change,  accept  the  blame  for 
things  she  has  not  done,  and  work  toward  reconciliation. 

The  submissive  woman  recognizes  that  many  will  be 
threatened  by  her  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  quietly 
assertive  person  she  has  become.  Yet  she  has  faith  that  God 
will  fulfill  His  promise  to  give  her  an  abundant  life,  if  not  an 
easy  and  comfortable  one. 

She  is  supportive  of  her  family  and  friends  and  children. 
She  listens  carefully  to  their  viewpoints,  respects  their  judg- 
ment, affirms  their  personhood,  and  accepts  their  gifts  and 
limitations.  She  tries  hard  to  undergird  their  sense  of  self- 
worth  while  being  honest  and  open  regarding  her  own 
thoughts,  needs,  and  feelings.  She  trusts  their  ability  to  cope 
with  difficulty,  disappointment,  pain,  and  conflict,  and  thus 
does  not  use  manipulative  or  seductive  maneuvers  to  get  her 
own  way  or  to  communicate  her  ideas  on  an  issue.  When 
there  are  differences  of  opinion,  she  prays  about  it  and  then 


does  what  seems  right  without  being  domineering  or  placing 
a guilt-trip  on  her  family. 

No  need  to  live  vicariously.  When  a woman  places  God 
first  in  her  life,  she  has  no  need  to  live  vicariously  through 
other  people.  She  can  value  their  independence  and  give 
them  the  freedom  to  be  unique  persons  in  themselves.  Be- 
cause she  can  go  places,  do  things,  and  be  her  own  person, 
instead  of  an  extension  of  her  husband  and  children,  she  does 
not  feel  trapped  or  jealous  of  their  work,  activities,  or  op- 
portunities. She  is  less  critical,  more  accepting,  more  respon- 
sive sexually,  and  more  supportive  of  ideas  and  values  dif- 
ferent than  her  own. 

She  is  well  aware  that  change  and  commitment  to  Christ  at 
times  involves  pain,  anger,  misunderstanding,  and  tension. 
But  she  also  knows  that  these  are  easier  to  deal  with  than  the 
anger  and  hostility  that  results  from  suppressing  feelings,  sit- 
ting on  unused  talents,  and  not  responding  to  God’s  call  to  do 
and  be.  Liberated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  she  knows  that 
freedom  will  exact  its  toll,  yet  she  presses  toward  her  goal 
and  claims  for  herself  her  birthright,  daughtership  in  Christ. 
Dare  any  of  us  settle  for  anything  less?  ^ 


The  Good  Samaritan  (continued) 

by  Cena  King 


After  the  Levite  had  seen  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
robbed  and  beaten  man  who  lay  beside  the  road,  he  ran  with 
haste  and  overtook  the  priest  who  had  gone  by  first. 

“Priest!  priest!  ” he  called,  “There’s  a man  back  there  who 
is  half  dead.  ” 

“Yes,  I know,”  the  priest  answered  calmly,  “I  saw  him  as  I 
passed  by.  ” 

“Well,  shouldn’t  we  do  something  for  him?  He’s  my 
neighbor,  he  just  lives  down  the  street  a short  way,”  the 
Levite  pleaded. 

“I  know  him,  too.  He  comes  to  the  synagogue.  He’s  a quiet 
sort  of  man,  so  I never  paid  much  attention  to  him,”  the 
priest  explained,  “I  didn’t  feel  it  was  wise  to  stay  around  be- 
cause the  robbers  and  thieves  may  have  been  close  by.  If  they 
had  thought  I was  his  friend  they  may  have  robbed  and 
beaten  me  too.” 

“But  maybe  he  needs  our  help  if  he  is  nearly  dead,”  the 
Levite  insisted. 

“No,  he’ll  be  all  right  after  a while.  I kicked  him  a good 
one  in  the  shins  and  his  body  twitched  all  over  and  his  eyes 
popped  open  a little.  He  still  has  life  in  him,”  the  priest 
continued,  “It  isn’t  safe  to  go  back  there.  All  we  can  do  is 
pray  for  him.  Maybe  God  wants  to  teach  him  something.  It’s 
best  not  to  interfere.” 

They  walked  along  together,  enjoying  the  warm  sun  and 
each  other’s  company.  They  spoke  of  the  marketplace  and  of 
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their  work  in  the  synagogue.  They  repeated  the  law  and  re- 
called the  words  of  the  prophets.  At  length,  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  priest  suggested,  “Let  us  go  over  to  the  street 
corner  and  pray  for  this  man.  ” 

So  they  stood  and  prayed  thus  between  themselves. 

“Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  protected  and  guided  us  on  our  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  We  thank  Thee  for  deeming  us  to  be 
worthy  of  Thy  care  and  loving  protection.  We  thank  Thee  for 
keeping  us  from  evil.  Now  we  pray  for  our  brother  that  he 
may  again  regain  consciousness  and  continue  his  journey  if  it 
is  not  against  Thy  will.  We  just  pray  that  he  will  learn  the 
lessons  Thou  hast  in  store  for  him.  Help  him  to  be  patient 
and  loving.  We  pray  that  he  might  have  the  right  attitudes 
and  a forgiving  spirit  toward  those  who  mistreated  him.  Help 
him  not  to  have  a materialistic  view  concerning  his  loss,  for 
we  know  all  things  work  together  for  good.  And  we  just  pray 
that  somehow  Thou  wouldst  help  him  to  feel  our  concern  for 
his  spiritual  welfare.  Amen.  ” 

As  the  Levite  lifted  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  he 
looked  across  the  street  to  the  inn  where  a Samaritan  was 
coming  out. 

“Yonder  is  that  Samaritan  who  owes  me  money.  I will  get 
it  from  him.  ” The  Levite  ran  to  him  and  took  him  by  the 
neck,  demanding,  “Pay  me  what  thou  owest!” 

The  Samaritan  wanted  to  explain  that  he  had  just  given  his 
money  to  the  innkeeper  for  the  wounded  man,  but  gasping 
for  breath  he  sank  to  the  ground.  What  was  the  use?  ^ 
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Our  debt  was  canceled 

by  Amos  W,  Weaver 


Most  of  us  have  experienced  a sense  of  relief  when  the  last 
of  our  debts  were  paid.  It  felt  good  to  be  unburdened  and 
free.  There  may  have  been  some  lingering  doubt  about  our 
ability  to  remain  free  of  debt;  an  awareness  of  the  uncertain 
future.  We  knew  there  could  always  be  the  unexpected  ill- 
ness, a crippling  mishap,  or  even  death,  things  beyond  our 
control.  And  yet,  being  free  after  a long  and  heavy  burden  of 
debt  we  experienced  a glorious  euphoria  of  freedom.  It  felt 
good. 

But  the  joy  of  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  sins  committed, 
the  debt  canceled  by  being  forgiven  is  much  greater.  And  in 
this  case  we  can  be  more  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
remain  free  of  debt.  The  indwelling  presence  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  from  recurring 
debts.  Even  if  one  should  fall  again  into  sin,  “We  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous:  And  he  is 
the  propitiation  (satisfaction)  for  our  sins”  (1  Jn.  2:1,  2).  So 
we  may  well  “rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.” 

We  do  well,  however,  to  note  just  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
our  Savior  has  and  does  provide  for  the  canceling  of  our  debt, 
under  which,  alone,  we  would  hopelessly  labor. 

We  have  been  redeemed  by  His  blood  (Rev.  5:9).  The 
price  He  paid  for  our  redemption  was  an  awful  price  of 
shame,  the  frightful  suffering,  and  death  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  All  of  this  becomes  effective  for  us  by  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead  to  live  forevermore  to  be  our  intercessor  with 
the  Father. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel.  Our  gospel  literature  is 
filled  with  assurances  that  our  debt  of  sins  is  forgiven.  The 
price  of  our  redemption  is  fully  paid,  so  we  may  go  free. 

However  in  our  exuberance  we  may  tend  to  get  our  meta- 
phors mixed.  This  results  in  a rather  blurred  picture  of  just 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  our  debt  of  sin  has  been  canceled. 
Sometimes  we  say  that  Christ  paid  the  penalty  for  our  sins, 
which  suggests  that  He  was  punished  for  the  sins  we  commit- 
ted. While  the  Scriptures  do  say  He  suffered  for  our  sins,  and 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  became  a sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  they  never  say  that  He  was  punished,  or  paid  the 
penalty  that  was  due  us.  Rather,  they  speak  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 
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We  can  illustrate  this  redemption  by  the  way  a slave  could 
be  set  free  in  slavery  days.  A free  man  could  have  taken  the 
place  of  a slave  so  the  salve  could  go  free.  But  then  the  one 
who  set  him  free  would  himself  be  the  slave.  The  better  way, 
and  the  way  it  was  sometimes  done  was  to  pay  the  price  of  re- 
demption, or  to  buy  his  freedom.  So  Christ  paid  the  price  of 
our  redemption  to  set  us  free.  Our  debt  of  sin  has  been  for- 
given, not  paid.  A condemned  criminal  sentenced  to  a long 
confinement  or  to  death  is  set  free  if  and  when  a pardon  is 
given  him.  A debt  that  is  paid  needs  no  forgiveness.  A for- 
given debt  need  not  be  paid. 

If  Jesus  paid  the  debt  of  the  world’s  sins,  as  the 
Universalists  claim,  then  their  belief  in  the  universal  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  saint  and  sinner  alike,  would  be  valid.  No 
honest  person  collects  twice  on  the  same  debt.  And  God  is 
most  assuredly  honest. 

The  teaching  that  our  debt  of  sin  has  been  paid  for  is  also  a 
ground  for  the  eternal  security  teaching.  This  seems  to  foster 
a light  regard  or  fear  about  “the  sins  of  the  saints.  ” But  sins 
forgiven  and  the  requirement  of  payment  suspended  makes 
this  suspension  contingent  upon  subsequent  attitude  and  be- 
havior. 

Christ  illustrated  this  by  the  story  of  a king  who  forgave  his 
servant  an  enormous  debt  he  could  not  possibly  repay,  so  set- 
ting him  free.  But  later,  on  being  informed  of  that  servant’s 
hardness  of  heart  in  refusing  to  forgive  a fellow  servant,  re- 
called the  forgiveness  he  had  granted  and  demanded  full 
payment  or  its  equivalent  penalty.  Jesus  then  applied  this  to 
His  disciples,  saying  to  those  to  whom  He  once  said,  “Re- 
joice, because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven”  (Lk.  10:20). 
“So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye 
from  your  hearts  forgive  not  ” (Mt.  18:35). 

It  would  seem  such  a person  was  never  a new  creature  in 
Christ.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  many  Bible  passages  that 
God,  though  making  full  provision  for  the  forgiveness  of  all 
sin  (“All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men  ”),  never  made  any  provision  for  us  to  sin  with  impunity. 

An  apparent  outward  conversion  may  need  (further)  labor 
and  travail,  more  earnest  prayer  and  entreaty  until  “Christ  be 
formed  in  you  ” (Gal.  4:19)  and  one  comes  to  know  “what 
manner  of  spirit  [he  is]  . . . of  ” (Lk.  9:55).  Truly  we  “must  be 
born  again  ” (Jn.  3:7). 
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Hear,  Hear! 


Affirmation  of  the  individual — a congregational  impera- 
tive. Consider  with  me  the  following  idea:  that  affirmation  of 
the  individual  is  the  basic  function  of  the  congregation,  and 
that  from  it  must  spring  all  the  other  functions  of  the  church, 
as  worship,  education  and  nurture,  mission  and  service,  and 
fellowship. 

The  shape  of  our  consideration  is  determined  by  some  un- 
derlying assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  church.  Let’s 
review  them: 

1.  The  church  is  they  who  have  been  called  out  from  the 
world  to  a life  of  commitment. 

2.  Commitment  is  twofold — commitment  to  Christ  and 
commitment  to  one  another. 

3.  The  individual  Christian  is  both  the  object  and  the 
means  of  salvation.  While  we  depend  on  Christ  entirely  for 
our  salvation,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which 
Christ  meets  the  needs  of  others. 

4.  The  observation,  “See  how  they  love  one  another,  ” is 
inevitable  when  the  church  is  functioning  as  intended,  for  in 
the  church,  each  member  is  Christ  to  the  other — Christ,  love 
incarnate  in  us. 

5.  While  we  look  forward  to  an  ultimate  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  the  end  of  time,  it  is  our  present  task  to 
realize  God’s  kingdom  in  this  world. 

6.  Affirmation  of  the  individual  is  central  to  the  realization 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  church  exists  to  bring  salvation 
to  individuals  first;  individuals  exist  for  the  service  of  the 
church  only  to  the  extent  that  the  church  is  meeting  their 
needs. 

The  God-given  means  for  the  church  to  accomplish  its  task 
of  realizing  the  kingdom  are  the  gifts  He  has  distributed 
among  us.  The  way  these  gifts  are  utilized  is  normally  this: 
the  congregation  agrees  to  a program — a set  of  specific  tasks 
it  is  determined  to  accomplish.  Then,  persons  are  selected  to 
bring  their  gifts  to  these  tasks,  as  they  are  willing.  Whether 
these  selections  are  made  by  election,  by  appointment,  or  by 
lot,  there  is  an  unavoidable  problem,  the  problem  of  waste. 

Specifically,  where  there  are  more  gifts  than  tasks,  only 
some  of  the  gifts  may  be  utilized,  while  the  rest  are 
neglected.  Further,  there  are  some  gifts  that  may  never  be 
used,  because  the  program  of  the  congregation,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  has  no  place  for  them. 

There  is  a twofold  problem  here:  neglect  of  gifts  is  poor 
stewardship,  and  neglect  of  gifts  is  a form  of  rejection  (nonaf- 
firmation) of  the  individual.  We  are  reminded  frequently  of 
our  responsibility  to  be  good  stewards  of  our  time,  our 
money,  our  bodies — and  our  gifts.  Yet  it  is  often  the  church 
program  itself  that  makes  stewardship  of  gifts  difficult.  And, 
if  the  church  is  unable  to  use  a gift  brought  by  a person  of  his 


own  free  will,  that  person  may  feel  rejected  as  an  individual. 
Utilization  is  an  important  way  we  are  fulfilled  as  individuals. 
It  is  integral  to  a sense  of  belonging  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  what  if,  instead  of  utilizing  gifts  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  program,  we  would  shape  our  program  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts  available?  What  if  members  were  expected  to 
offer  their  gifts — those  that  they  could  bring  most  willingly 
and  joyfully — and  the  church  program  were  designed  to  use 
these  gifts  as  fully  as  possible? 

The  first  step  would  be  an  appeal  for  contributions — of 
gifts,  not  money.  The  same  principles  of  stewardship  and 
gratitude  would  apply  as  in  appeals  for  money — but  the 
value  of  the  offerings  would  not  be  measurable  in  dollars  and 
cents! 

An  assessment  would  be  made  of  what  is  available,  and  the 
congregation  would  then  work  at  utilizing  these  gifts  to  ac- 
complish its  goals — to  provide  for  worship,  education  and 
nurture,  mission  and  service,  and  fellowship.  A gift  not  used 
would  be  like  money  put  in  the  offering  plate,  but  never 
counted! 

I believe  that  such  a program  would  be  as  capable  of  ac- 
complishing kingdom  goals  as  our  present  system.  In  fact,  our 
joy  and  sense  of  fulfillment  might  be  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  realized  as  never 
before! 

All  this  is  possible  because  the  individual  is  affirmed  as  he 
offers  himself,  rather  than  just  for  his  usefulness  for  a given 
task  (whether  he  can  do  it  with  joy  or  not).  The  individual 
may  even  be  wrong  in  his  self-assessment,  but  he  is  granted 
the  right  to  fail.  He  learns  and  grows  by  experience — the 
most  practical  way.  And  should  he  fail,  the  loving  arms  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  there  to  bear  him  up  and  sustain  him, 
and  to  help  heal  the  wounded  spirit.  (Herein  is  salvation! ) 

So  we  see  that  by  placing  highest  priority  upon  affirmation 
of  the  individual,  we  accomplish  not  only  the  corporate  goals 
of  the  kingdom,  but  we  experience  new  joy,  fulfillment,  and 
security  as  individual  members.  Perhaps  we  should  try  it,  and 
see  for  ourselves. — Joseph  O.  Brenneman,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


Lead  On 

Holy  will-o’-the-wisp, 
light  up  the  stones 
that  cross  the  roiling  stream, 
for  now  my  feet  are  spread 
most  unbecomingly! 

Just  as  I start  to  plant  each 

squarely  in  one  stolid  line, 

you  flash  a half-gleam, 

bare  a risky  footing 

ankle  deep  in  foam  and  beckoning. 

— Linea  Geiser 
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New  mission  theology 
"says  what  we're  doing" 


church  news 


Missionary  dynamic  arises  out  of  worship, 
says  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart, 
Ind.)  in  its  newly  adopted  theology  of 
mission  statement — the  first  in  its  96-year 
history. 

According  to  one  part  of  the  40-point  A 
Theology  of  Mission  in  Outline,  “In  worship 
God  reveals  Himself  to  His  people  as  the 
God  of  grace,  righteousness,  judgment,  and 
holiness.  . . . This  experience  of  God’s  grace 
and  glory  will  lead  His  people  to  identify 
with  His  missionary  purposes.  This  is  the 
source  of  missionary  dynamic  (Ps.  67;  Is.  6; 
Jn.  3:16;  2 Cor.  3:18).” 

The  outline,  rather  than  just  a projection 
of  ideas  or  new  theories,  describes  “what  is 
being  lived  out  by  our  colleagues,”  one  staff 
member  said.  A missionary  who  read  a draft 
of  the  statement  said,  “Why,  that  says  what 
we’ re  doing.  ” The  outline  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  broad  sweep  of  the  biblical  unfold- 
ing of  missionary  responsibility  given  the 
church. 

Reviewed  by  the  Board’s  directors,  com- 
mittees, staff,  and  some  outside  persons,  the 
theology  outline  will  provide  each  program 
division  a standard  against  which  to  mea- 
sure its  work.  It  was  adopted  at  the  Board’s 
February  meeting  and  has  since  been 
published  as  a 12-page  booklet.  An  explana- 
tion on  the  cover  describes  the  outline’s  use: 
“Initiated  and  endorsed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  as  a document  against 
which  to  measure  its  faithful  stewardship  of 
delegated  missions  leadership  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  ” 

The  theology  statement  is  intended  to  be 
read  alongside  the  Bible  and  newspaper  in  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  It  calls  the  church  to  chal- 
lenge unfaith.  “When  they  [God’s  people] 
daily  pray  ‘Thy  kingdom  come,’  they  reaf- 
firm His  lordship  and  commit  themselves  to 
missionary  obedience,  ” says  outline  number 
28. 

In  1975  the  Overseas  Missions  Division 
undertook  a restatement  of  its  objectives 
and  program  priorities.  The  Overseas  Mis- 
sions Committee  in  that  process  discovered 
that  they  did  not  have  an  adequately  de- 
fined theological  base  by  which  to  establish 
objectives  and  set  priorities.  The  only  Men- 
nonite Church  statement  on  the  matter  was 


a section  on  missions  in  the  1963  confession 
of  faith.  What  started  in  the  overseas  com- 
mittee became  the  basis  for  full  Board 
processing  and  application. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  mission- 
ary character  of  the  Anabaptists  came  more 
into  focus.  In  1952  Franklin  H.  Littell 
published  a long  chapter  on  Anabaptism  as 
a missionary  movement  in  The  Anabaptist 
View  of  the  Church  (later  included  in  The 
Origins  of  Sectarian  Protestantism).  The 
earlier  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision 
from  the  1920s  on  concentrated  on  a his- 
torical recovery,  said  Wilbert  R.  Shenk, 
overseas  missions  secretary.  “It  came  as  an 
afterthought  that  the  Anabaptist  movement 
was  missionary,  ” he  said.  “Current  efforts 
are  also  asking  what  Anabaptism  means  for 
our  mission  task  in  the  world,”  he  added. 

Copies  are  available  without  charge  from 
Communication  Department,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46515. 


Attending  the  Peacemaking  seminar  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  were  (left  to  right)  Leamon  So- 
well, Jr.,  Herman  Washington,  Bernard  La- 
fayette, and  Goldie  Ivory. 

King's  legacy  highlighted 
in  peace  seminar,  Chicago 

From  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  2,  a weekend  only  two 
days  before  the  ten-year  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  24 
black  Mennonite  university  students  and 
young  professionals  met  together  in  Chica- 
go, 111.,  to  dialogue  on  “Peacemaking  in  a 
Violent  Society”  and  the  King  peace  legacy. 


Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Student  Services  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  the 
seminar  considered  the  task  of  peacemaking 
in  light  of  the  violence  and  oppression 
which  many  racial  minorities  experience  in 
today’s  world. 

Featured  speakers  were  Bernard  Lafay- 
ette, central  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Campus  Ministries; 
Goldie  Ivory,  human  relations  director  of 
the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Community  Schools;  and 
Wilma  Bailey,  student  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  unique  contribution  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  to  humanity  was  his  ability  to 
take  the  nonviolent  principles  of  the  New 
Testament  and  make  them  relevant  to  the 
southern  black,  said  Lafayette. 

Wilma  Bailey,  speaking  on  the  biblical 
basis  for  peacemaking,  encouraged  the 
group  to  see  loving  one’s  enemy  as  some- 
thing positive  and  active.  “It  should  never 
be  our  fault  that  a fight  starts,  but  we  should 
always  be  working  to  bring  others  to  peace,  ” 
she  said. 

In  addition  to  the  keynote  speeches, 
workshops  on  peacemaking  were  led  by 
Hubert  L.  Brown,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions student  services  secretary;  Dwight  Mc- 
Fadden,  associate  General  Board  secretary 
for  black  concerns;  Leamon  Sowell,  Jr., 
High  Aim  director;  and  Hubert  Schwart- 
zentruber,  associate  secretary  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  Peace  and  Social  Concerns. 
Also  featured  were  numbers  by  the  Grand 
Finale,  a Chicago  contemporary  soul/gospel 
band  many  of  whose  members  are  local 
Mennonites. 

Simple  health  plan 
ready  by  next  year 

“A  simple  health  plan  is  a difficult  assign- 
ment, but  we  are  committed  to  it.  We  hope 
to  have  a new  plan  or  plans  ready  by  Jan.  1, 
1979,  ” said  Dwight  Stoltzfus,  acting  pres- 
ident of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  following  a 
programs  seminar  in  Goshen,  Ind.  in  March. 

The  assignment  to  provide  a simpler 
health  plan  than  those  now  being  offered 
was  given  to  MM  A during  a review  of 
MM  As  mandate  from  the  church  in  No- 
vember 1977. 

Complicated  claims  procedures  v.^ere 
listed  as  a major  reason  for  a simplified  plan. 

A particular  problem  has  been  the  Sup- 
plemental Plan,  which  is  coordinated  with 
the  U.S.  government  Medicare  program. 
Older  members  are  needing  to  pay  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  because  of  the  gap 
between  what  Medicare  considers  “reason- 
able charges”  and  what  doctors  are  billing 
their  patients.  MM  As  present  Supple- 
mental Plan  doesn’t  pay  those  portions 
which  Medicare  lists  as  overcharges,  partly 
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as  an  attempt  to  stem  escalating  costs. 

“We  could  easily  provide  a simpler  plan 
for  each  age-group  if  the  cost  of  the  plan 
were  not  a concern,’  La  Mar  Reichert,  aid 
programs  director  indicated. 

MMA’s  eight  area  field  men  (Wesley 
Gunther,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Eugene  Head- 
ings, Amboy,  Ind.;  Richard  MacMaster, 
Bridgewater,  Va.;  Philip  Marner,  Kalona, 


Twenty  Polish  agriculturists  arrived  on  Mar. 
19  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  for  a week  of  orienta- 
tion and  preparation  for  their  year  in  the 
U.S. 

Some  procedural  and  financial  revisions 
in  the  program  plus  the  orientation  period 
represent  a new  effort  on  the  part  of  MCC 
to  iron  out  problems  that  program  par- 
ticipants have  experienced  in  the  past.  A 
conscious  effort  is  being  made  to  help 
trainees  and  sponsors  anticipate  difficulties 
before  they  arise. 

In  its  attempts  to  revamp  the  program, 
MCC  this  year  entered  directly  into  the 
selection  of  trainee  candidates.  Doreen 
Harms,  director  of  the  Exchange  Visitor 
Program,  spent  several  days  in  Warsaw  in 
December  interviewing  candidates  who  had 
been  nominated  by  tbe  Scientific  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Techniques  in  Poland 
(SITR). 

The  week  of  orientation  included  classes 
in  agriculture  and  English;  a visit  to  MCC 
Self-Help  and  Material  Aid  Center  at  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.;  a tour  of  the  Sperry-New  Holland 
Machine  Co.;  the  MCC  relief  sale  at  Har- 


lowa;  Wayne  Mumaw,  Hutchinson,  Kan.; 
Larry  Newswanger,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Robert 
Stoltzfus,  Mantua,  Ohio;  and  Arthur  Wise, 
Goshen,  Ind.)  participated  in  the  seminar. 

MM  A now  provides  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Plan  for  members  up  to  age  65,  the 
Supplemental  Plan  for  those  age  65  and 
over,  and  the  Major  Medical  Plan  for  those 
who  want  to  participate. 


risburg;  and  special  Easter  week  services  at 
local  churches.  The  young  people  spent 
Easter  Sunday  with  local  families. 

Graduate  seminar 
plans  under  way 

Plans  are  underway  for  a Mennonite 
Graduate  Seminar  sponsored  jointly  by 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Student  Services  committees. 

In  a Mar.  3 and  4 Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Student  Services  Committee  meet- 
ing held  in  Des  Plaines,  111.,  the  committee 
approved  plans  for  the  summer  graduate 
seminar  which  will  focus  on  “Prophetic  Vi- 
sion Applied  to  One’s  Academic  Dis- 
cipline.” Planned  for  Aug.  15-20  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  the  seminar 
will  bring  together  Mennonite  graduate 
students  for  dialogue  and  inquiry.  Coor- 
dinating the  program,  the  first  of  its  kind 
since  1973,  are  Robert  Charles,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  John  Rempel,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  seminar  will  attempt  to  reestablish 


the  ministries  of  prophecy  in  their  proper 
relationship  to  humanistic,  scientific,  and 
technical  knowledge,  said  Student  Services 
Secretary  Hubert  L.  Brown.  “This  seminar 
will  provide  opportunity  to  raise  questions, 
explore  dimensions  of  faith,  and  grapple 
with  the  implications  of  prophetic  vision  on 
reshaping  the  future,  ” he  said. 

The  committee  also  approved  a $1,500 
grant  to  help  underwrite  the  registration 
and  travel  costs  of  graduate  students 
interested  in  attending. 

Several  other  seminars  for  young  adults  or 
young-adult  workers  were  affirmed  by  the 
Student  Services  Committee.  A profes- 
sionalism seminar  planned  by  student 
services  workers  Arden  Shank,  Washington, 
DC.,  and  Rick  Mojonnier,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  well  attended. 

A Chicago  Peace  Seminar,  sponsored 
jointly  with  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  is  planned  in  April  for 
black  young  adults  of  Mennonite  back- 
ground. The  committee  also  granted  the 
Ames  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Fellowship  $125  to 
help  purchase  materials  for  an  upcoming 
Developing  Young  Adult  Ministries  work- 
shop scheduled  for  late  September. 

Hubert  Brown  reported  that  a letter  and 
proposal  sent  to  all  Mennonite  Church 
conferences  encouraging  them  to  designate 
student  services  workers  had  been  well 
received.  “The  awareness  of  the  need  for 
ministries  to  students  and  young  adults 
seems  to  be  growing,  ” said  Brown.  The 
committee  wants  to  continue  dialoguing 
with  conferences  about  developing  such 
ministries. 

The  committee  met  with  Student  Services 
Committee  members  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  in  a three-hour 
Saturday  session.  In  addition  to  discussing 
graduate-seminar  plans,  the  committees 
heard  a report  regarding  forum  magazine, 
which  they  publish  jointly.  Editor  Stuart 
Showalter  told  the  committees  that  he  is 
finding  himself  in  the  pleasantly  uncom- 
fortable position  of  having  more  articles 
than  space  to  accommodate  them.  The 
increase  in  unsolicited  manuscripts,  he  said, 
is  one  indication  of  growing  support  for  the 
magazine  which  circulates  largely  to  Men- 
nonite students  on  non-Mennonite  cam- 
puses and  to  urban  young  adults. 

forum  relies  upon  names  and  addresses 
received  from  Mennonite  pastors  for  its 
mailing  lists.  A special  notice  in  the  April 
issue,  however,  will  allow  forum  readers  to 
request  that  their  subscription  continue  next 
fall. 

Student  Services  Committee  members 
are:  Karl  Bartsch,  University  Park,  Pa.; 
Tony  Brown,  Rheinholds,  Pa.;  Jean  Hos- 
tetler, Evanston,  111.;  Wilmer  Martin, 
Tavistock,  Ont.;  Flo  Richer,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Vic  Stoltzfus,  Charleston,  111.;  and  Richard 
Yoder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  chairman. 


Polish  trainees  Janina  Michalska,  Ludmila  Lakomiec,  Ludwik  Lipowski,  and  Judwiga  Flodowska 
converse  with  Dan  Van  Mater  of  New  Jersey,  whose  family  is  sponsoring  Miss  Lakomiec. 

Approach  to  Polish  trainee  program  revamped 
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MEDA  funds  will  be  used  for  new  fencing  and  land  clearing  at  this  Indian  settlement  in  Paraguay. 


Funds  approved  for  South  American  development 


A three-year  plan  for  working  with  the 
central  credit  committee  representing  In- 
dian settlements  of  Paraguay  was  adopted  at 
the  Mar.  17  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Mennonite  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates (MEDA). 

The  $39,000  project  includes  purchase  of 
a large  tractor  for  the  settlements  and  a 
number  of  small,  animal-drawn  cultivators, 
planters,  plows,  and  wagons  which  will  be 
made  available  for  individual  farmers. 

Using  the  large  tractor  to  plow  the  rough 
ground  each  season,  a farmer  and  his  family 
can  with  smaller,  animal  traction  equip- 
ment, till  twice  the  usual  amount  of  acreage, 
thereby  raising  more  than  enough  for 
minimal  maintenance  and  using  the  surplus 
to  expand  their  fields  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

Part  of  the  $39,500  will  go  to  help  the  set- 
tlement improve  its  cattle  industry  through 
better  water  facilities,  new  fencing,  and  ad- 
ditional land  clearance.  Funds  will  also  be 
available  for  loans  to  farmers  so  they  can  pay 
cash  for  food  and  equipment  needed  for 
planting.  As  it  is  now,  they  purchase  these 
necessities  with  high-interest  credit  and  by 
the  time  the  crop  is  harvested  all  the 
proceeds  go  to  pay  back  the  accumulated 
bills. 

Recommendations  for  this  project  were 
brought  back  to  the  Board  after  MEDA 
Chairman  Milo  Shantz  of  Kitchener,  Ont., 
and  executive  director  Lloyd  Fisher  of  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  joined  field  director  Ken  Graber  of 
Bolivia  for  three  weeks  in  November  travel- 
ing through  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
and  Colombia. 


Other  projects  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  will  include  a cooperative  savings 
and  loan  in  Bolivia,  a credit  society  in  India, 
low-cost  housing  in  Colombia,  and  various 
individual  projects  in  Texas  and  Kenya. 

The  Board  received  verbal  confirmation 
that  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  will  match  the  $15,500  fund 
designated  earlier  by  MEDA  for  marketing 
projects  including  training  and  program 
costs  in  Zaire. 

The  group  welcomed  six  new  members 
from  Canada  and  15  new  members  from  the 
United  States,  bringing  membership  to  221, 
with  68  Canadians  and  153  U.S.  members.  A 
task  force  made  up  of  Edgar  Stoesz, 
chairman;  Elvin  Byler;  Ralph  Hernley;  Dale 
M.  Weaver,  and  Levi  B.  Weber  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  structure  of  MEDA  and 
the  role  of  the  executive  director  and  to  look 
at  ways  of  informing  and  promoting  MEDA 
work. 

Fisher  noted  a special  need  for  a MEDA 
person  or  couple  to  spend  a short  term  in 
India.  Funds  are  available  for  several  proj- 
ects and  personnel  are  urgently  needed  on 
the  scene  to  get  the  MEDA  program  going. 

Information  services 
head  appointed 

Kristina  Mast  Burnett  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s Information  Services  beginning  in 
June.  She  will  replace  Sarah  Ann  Eby. 

Mast  Burnett  is  currently  an  MCC  volun- 
teer with  United  Indian  Planners  Associa- 


tion where  she  serves  as  publications  editor 
with  uipa  news,  the  organization’s  monthly 
journal. 

She  is  a former  full-time  news  and  feature 
writer  with  the  Batavia  Daily  News,  Batavia, 
N.Y.  Previous  to  that  she  taught  English, 
journalism,  and  drama  at  Western  Men- 
nonite School  in  Salem,  Ore. 

As  director  of  the  six-person  Information 
Services  staff,  she  will  spend  half-time  coor- 
dinating the  department’s  activities  in  film- 
strip and  display  production,  photography, 
news  writing  and  brochure,  poster  and  ad 
design.  The  other  half  of  her  time  will  be 
spent  writing  for  some  of  these  projects. 

Eby,  who  has  been  part  of  the  department 
for  the  past  four  years,  completes  her  two- 
year  term  as  department  head  on  May  23. 
Her  future  plans  include  marriage  to  Dan 
Ebersole,  former  MCC  volunteer  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Grants  for  qualified 
church  projects  available 

Each  year  the  Mennonite  Church  is  eligible 
to  receive  grant  funds  for  qualified  projects 
from  two  sources.  The  one  is  Schowalter 
Foundation,  with  headquarters  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  the  second  is  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Fraternal  Activities  Committee,  with  of- 
fices at  Goshen,  Ind.  Last  year  $15,000  were 
received  from  Schowalter  Foundation  and 
$24,000  from  MMA  Fraternal  Activities 
Committee. 

Schowalter  Foundation  will  consider  re- 
quests for  “projects  that  will  help  the 
agency  achieve  its  purpose  and  policies  in  a 
more  effective  way.  Proposals  may  be  made 
to  advance  any  area  of  the  church’s  life. 
However,  projects  in  the  area  of  peace, 
brotherhood  relationships,  evangelism, 
youth,  and  education  are  given  preference. 
Projects  that  pay  for  deficits  or  general 
administrative  machinery  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  spirit  of  their  funding.” 

The  MMA  Fraternal  Fund  projects  need 
to  incorporate  one  or  more  of  the  following 
themes:  (1)  mutual  aid  concept,  (2)  steward- 
ship and  resources,  (3)  strengthen  the  dia- 
conate  ministry,  (4)  strengthen  relation- 
ships— individual,  family,  group,  (5)  im- 
prove quality  of  life,  (6)  projects  serving 
MMA  members  and  their  congregations,  (7) 
inter-Mennonite  concerns,  (8)  brotherhood 
reconciliation,  (9)  Mennonite  research  pro- 
jects, (10)  congregational  and  conference 
leadership  program  development. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  a request 
for  a grant  should  write  to  the  General 
Board  office  of  the  Mennonite  Church  lo- 
cated at  528  East  Madison,  Lombard,  IL 
60148,  for  further  details  and  application 
forms.  The  General  Board  will  process  the 
requests  and  submit  them  to  the  appropriate 
Foundation.  All  requests  need  to  be  submit- 
ted by  June  1. — Ivan  Kauffmann 
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Rhodesia  refugees  aided 

Beginning  this  month  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  will  send  regular  monthly  ma- 
terial aid  shipments  to  camps  of  Rhodesian 
refugees  in  Mozambique. 

The  shipments  will  contain  20  to  30  tons 
of  materials  each  and  will  include  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  soap.  The  amounts 
of  each  item  will  vary  depending  on  the 
need  at  the  time. 

The  shipments  are  expected  to  continue 
through  November,  and  up  to  $40,000  may 
be  needed  to  finance  ocean  freight  costs. 
Another  $10,000  is  needed  to  purchase  local 
supplies. 

The  decision  to  ship  the  material  aid  was 
made  at  the  MCC  Executive  Committee 
meeting.  Mar.  17-18,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Ray  Brubacher,  secretary  for  Africa. 
Brubacher  visited  the  refugee  camps  in  early 
March  together  with  Phinehas  Nyangoro, 
pastor  in  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church, 
and  LaMarr  Kopp,  MCC  country  repre- 
sentative for  neighboring  Swaziland. 

The  three  were  hosted  by  Isac  Mahlalela, 
general  secretary  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Mozambique  to  whom  the  material  aid  ship- 
ments will  be  addressed. 

Currently  42,000  Zimbabwean  refugees 
are  living  in  four  eamps  with  another  20,000 
in  transit  camps  through  which  all  refugees 
theoretically  pass.  Kopp  and  Brubacher 
visited  Doiroi  Camp  where  23,000  refugees 
stay. 

Katie  Wiebe  at 

St.  Davids  Conference 

A Gospel  Herald  regular  writer,  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  is  scheduled  to  serve  as  a tutor  for 
prose  writers  at  the  21st  Annual  St.  Davids 
Christian  Writers’  Conference,  June  18-23. 
The  conference  is  to  convene  on  the  campus 
of  Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  tutorial  program,  the 
conference  features  a full  line  of  writing 
workshops  for  writers  of  both  adult  and 
children’s  materials.  All  conferees  are  in- 
vited to  enter  the  contest  for  articles,  poetry, 
and  short  fiction.  Deadline  for  manuscripts 
is  June.  Complete  information  about  the 
conference  is  available  from  Edna  Mast, 
Registrar,  Route  2,  Cochranville,  PA  19330. 

Strengths  and  weakness 
of  Colombian  evangelicals 
examined 

Colombian  evangelical  leaders  have 
issued  a call  to  their  churehes  to  emphasize 
Christian  social  action  as  well  as  evangelistic 
programs.  They  are  also  encouraging  inter- 
denominational action  in  long-range 


projects. 

The  president  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  (General  Confer- 
ence founded)  in  Colombia,  Antonio  Are- 
valo and  Jaime  Caro,  were  present  at  the 
Feb.  19-24  meeting  in  Medellin.  Hector  Va- 
lencia, secretary  for  Latin  America  for  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
was  there,  too.  Valencia  was  one  of  four 
executives  representing  North  American 
mission  boards.  Among  the  100  participants 
were  Colombian  denominational  leaders, 
missionaries,  and  institutional  leaders. 

Examining  the  current  status  of  evangel- 
ical churches  in  the  country  and  reflecting 
on  future  development  were  the  key  con- 
cerns. The  Colombian  church  was  examined 
from  sociological,  theological,  pastoral, 
spiritual,  biblical,  and  evangelistic  perspec- 
tives. After  the  presentation  of  papers  on 
each  topic,  small  groups  studied  each  topic 
and  came  to  the  plenary  sessions  with  com- 
ments. 

A surprising  image  of  the  church 
emerged. 

Weaknesses  were  cited.  The  church  is  so- 
ciologically and  politically  aloof,  theologi- 
cally conservative,  and  continues  to  per- 
petuate the  dichotomy  between  faith  and 
deeds.  It  has  an  undereducated  ministry, 
many  of  whom  are  out  of  touch  with  current 
problems.  It  is  a church  which  has  not 
worked  out  a proper  relationship  between 
missionaries  and  national  workers.  Effects 
of  overdependence  are  evident.  And  the 
church  is  tired  of  mass  evangelism. 

Strengths  are  also  present.  Many  new  and 
young  leaders  are  emerging.  There  is  a 
cooperative  spirit  between  them  and  older 
leaders.  The  Colombian  church  is  a growing 
church,  characterized  by  an  evangelistic 
zeal.  It  is  becoming  a more  aggressive 
church,  ready  to  claim  its  rights  under  the 
law.  It  is  a church  with  a variety  of  minis- 
tries being  carried  on  by  mission  boards 
and  international  para-church  organizations 
such  as  Campus  Crusade,  Sepal,  Mina- 
mundo,  and  Alfalit.  Basic  teaching  institu- 
tions exist,  although  upgrading  is  needed. 

Hector  Valencia  noted  that  the  confer- 
ence was  important  because  it  was  the  first 
serious  attempt  by  Colombian  leaders  to 
critically  review  the  work  of  the  church,  and 
suggest  strategies. 

“People  in  Colombia,’’  he  related,  “are 
awaking  to  their  poverty  and  to  the  lack  of 
freedom  in  some  areas.  Religious  minorities 
sometimes  feel  persecuted.  'There  are  social 
injustices,  illiteracy,  and  ignorance.  ” One  of 
the  problems  for  the  evangelical  church  is  its 
status  under  Colombian  law.  An  1886  con- 
cordat between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Colombian  Government  gave  the 
Roman  Catholics  control  of  education  and 
spiritual  matters.  Although  the  concordat 
was  modified  three  years  ago,  it  has  not 
been  rescinded. 


did 

you 

know 

that 

there  are  Mennonite  churches^  in 
aimost  haif  of  the  118  iarge  cities^ 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada? 


^congregations  and  fellowships 
of  the  Mennonite  Church 
^includes  cities  with  a metropolitan  area 
greater  than  300,000 


Home  Missions,  a division  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  works 
with  regions  and  conferences  to  plant 
churches  and  to  help  those  churches 
grow.  Many  of  these  churches  are 
being  planted  in  the  hearts  of  major 
cities— an  unlikely  place  for  a people 
with  a rural  history.  This  urban  effort 
has  flourished  with  congregations 
already  in  51  major  cities  and  out- 
reach beginning  in  many  more. 

The  future  of  this  effort  depends  on 
people.  People  willing  to  pull  up  roots 
and  relocate  for  Christ  in  an  urban 
setting.  People  with  skills  sorely 
needed  in  the  inner-city.  People 
committed  to  supporting  fledgling 
ministries.  People  willing  to  risk 
beginning  new  ministries.  The  Home 
Missions  arm  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  headed  by  Lupe  De  Leon, 
stands  ready  to  be  a resource  to 
these  people  and  their  vision. 


For  a pamphlet  on  Home  Missions 

partners 
Box  370 

^ Elkhart,  IN  46515 

® On 

MENNONITE 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
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Food  to  aid  drought-stricken  Laos 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  gathering 
a shipment  of  40  tons  of  canned  beef,  25 
tons  of  vegetable  oil,  and  12  tons  of  sugar  for 
drought-plagued  southern  Laos.  The  ship- 
ment will  be  used  in  a food-for-work  project 
to  build  a IVi  mile  irrigation  canal  in 
Saravane  Province. 

The  meat,  canned  by  a portable  canner, 
has  been  collected  at  the  MCC  Central 
States  Regional  office  in  Kansas.  The  sugar 
and  oil,  currently  on  order,  will  be  financed 
mostly  by  the  Alberta  provincial  govern- 
ment. Freight  reimbursement  for  the  ship- 
ment is  to  come  from  VADA,  a subagency  of 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency.  A second  shipment  will  include 
blankets,  soap,  and  some  clothing.  Both 
shipments  will  leave  via  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Currently  6,000  people  are  digging  the 
six-foot-deep  canal  by  hand  in  1,000-person 
shifts  and  have  completed  about  three 


miles,  report  Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert, 
MCC  workers  who  returned  in  February 
from  2V2  years  in  Laos.  The  canal,  to  be  fed 
from  the  Mekong  River  which  forms  the 
western  edge  of  the  province  and  the 
country,  was  destroyed  by  heavy  bombing 
during  1968-1971. 

A drought  in  southern  Laos  has  em- 
phasized the  need  to  complete  the  canal. 
“The  food  situation  will  be  critical  in  the 
spring,”  the  Hieberts  say.  “The  harvest  was 
in  November  and  December,  so  food  is 
available  now.  However,  the  harvest  was 
only  40  percent  of  what  it  usually  is,  and 
protein  deficiency  is  widespread.  The  peo- 
ple digging  the  canal  are  existing  on  one 
bowl  of  rice  a day.” 

The  Hieberts  indicated  that  John  and 
Beulah  Yoder,  who  replaced  them  in  Laos, 
should  be  able  to  visit  the  canal  site  once  the 
food  has  reached  Saravane  Province. 


mennoscope 


Frank  G.  Ward,  pastor  of  the  Rainbow 
Boulevard  Mennonite  (GC)  Church,  is  an- 
nouncing a workshop  for  ministers  and  other 
workers  in  the  church  on  what  is  known 
about  homosexuality  and  biblical  references 
to  the  subject  and  will  include  discussion 
with  people  who  are  struggling  with  this 
matter  personally.  James  D.  Yoder,  a coun- 
seling psychologist  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  (Kansas  City  campus)  will  be  a 
resource  person.  For  further  information, 
write  Frank  G.  Ward,  1444  Southwest  Bou- 
levard, Kansas  City,  KS  66103. 

A Mennonite  Your  Way  Tour  is  planned 
from  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Elkhart/Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  via  northern  Ohio 
going,  and  Scottdale,  Pa.,  returning,  for  Aug. 
24  to  Sept.  1.  Local  Mennonites  will  host  the 
group  in  their  homes  overnight.  In  Lan- 
caster, the  travelers  will  see  many  area  his- 
toric sites  and  will  worship  with  their  hosts 
on  Sunday.  Leon  and  Nancy  Stauffer  have 
arranged  the  tour  in  conjunction  with  the 
communities  involved.  For  more  informa- 
tion, tour  costs,  and  itineraries,  write  Don  D. 
and  Nettie  Yoder,  R.  2,  Box  192,  Kalona,  lA 
52247,  or  A.  J.  Metzler,  2313  Morehouse 
Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Mennonite  Youth 
Fellowship  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  has  had  an  active  program  for  the 
past  number  of  years  and  has  engaged  in 
Voluntary  Service  projects  of  benefit  both  to 
the  youth  and  to  those  served.  “On  our  trip 
last  year,  we  traveled  by  bus  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  worked  under  Mennonite  Disas- 


ter Service  in  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood 
area,”  said  one  of  the  MYF  leaders.  “We 
worked  in  whatever  job  they  had  for  us  to 
do.”  The  young  people  work  all  year  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  service  and  the  “MYF  as 
a whole  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the  trip.” 
Now  they  are  looking  for  another  project  for 
this  year.  Contact  Greg  Blucker,  R.  3,  Bank- 
er Street  Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI  49091,  or  call 


Spanish  editions  of  two  Assembly  75 
study  guides  are  now  available  from  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  The  Spanish 
edition  of  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  was  published  in  August  1977;  Bib- 
lical Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
was  released  in  April  1978.  The  Assembly  77 
issue.  Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and 
Deed,  will  also  be  published  in  Spanish  in 
the  near  future.  Arnoldo  Casas  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
office,  Elkhart,  will  be  promoting  these  in 
Spanish-speaking  areas  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


Jim  Ebersole,  a recent  Goshen  College 
graduate  from  Archbold,  Ohio,  has  received 
a three-year  National  Science  Eoundation 
Graduate  Eellowship  for  master’s  and  doe- 
toral  study  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
While  at  Colorado  Ebersole  will  work  with 
the  university’s  Institute  of  Arctic  and  Al- 
pine Research,  where  he  will  concentrate  in 
field  plant  ecology.  This  summer  Ebersole 
will  go  to  Alaska  with  a team  from  the  In- 
stitute to  analyze  the  rehabilitation  of 
damaged  ecosystems.  The  group  will  per- 
form studies  along  the  pipeline  road,  and 
engage  in  vegetable  mapping  on  the  oil-rich 
North  Slope.  The  group  will  then  make 
recommendations  to  corporations  in  the  area 
on  how  to  minimize  ecological  damage 
resulting  from  economic  development. 

A course  in  American  English  for  foreign 
students  will  be  offered  by  Goshen  College 
from  July  10  to  Aug.  24.  Classes,  however, 
will  not  meet  during  the  week  of  July  25  to 
30  when  many  students  will  want  to  attend 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  The  course  will  focus  on  sound, 
structure,  speaking,  conversation,  and  read- 
ing and  writing.  In  addition  to  class  work, 
various  recreational  and  social  activities  will 
contribute  to  academic  and  community 
orientation.  It  will  be  taught  by  Roy  Umble, 
assisted  by  three  Goshen  College  students 
with  a co-major  in  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language.  Marion  Wenger,  the 
foreign  student  adviser,  will  supervise  social 
activities. 

The  course  is  designed  for  new  foreign 
students  at  Goshen  College  and  Associated 
Biblical  Seminaries.  Students  from  other 
colleges  and  mission  agencies  are  welcome. 
Prospective  students  should  have  a mini- 
mum score  of  450  on  TOEFEL.  For  more 
information  write  the  dean’s  office  at 
Goshen  College. 

John  R.  Martin,  associate  professor  of 
church  studies  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, will  begin  new  responsibilities  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on  July  1,  an- 
nounced Seminary  Dean  George  Brunk  III. 
Martin  will  be  registrar  and  director  of  field 
placement  at  the  seminary  and  teach  courses 
at  EMS  and  EMC,  said  Brunk.  The  current 
seminary  registrar.  Linden  M.  Wenger,  will 
retire  this  year.  He  has  held  the  position 
since  1974. 

A listing  of  summer  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  now  available.  Summer  workers  will 
be  needed  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Eor  information  write 
Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A five-day  workshop  for  piano  teachers 
and  a program  for  students  will  be  hosted  by 
Goshen  College,  June  19-23,  according  to 
John  O’Brien,  associate  professor  of  music 
and  piano  pedagogy  at  Goshen  College, 
Special  guest  lecturer  will  be  Elvina  Truman 
Pearce,  a member  of  the  piano  faculty  at 
North  Central  College,  Naperville,  111.  Mrs. 
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Pearce  is  well  known  as  a recitalist  and  so- 
loist with  such  orchestras  as  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  Mrs.  Pearce  will  conduct  ses- 
sions on  solving  musical  and  pianist  prob- 
lems in  selected  intermediate  and  advanced 
repertoires.  She  will  also  conduct  student 
repertoire  classes  and  give  a lecture-recital 
on  Monday  evening.  Other  workshop  fac- 
ulty will  be  John  O’Brien,  Kathryn  Sherer, 
and  Leonard  Kilmer  of  the  Goshen  College 
music  faculty.  One  hour  of  college  credit 
may  be  earned  by  teachers  for  the  work- 
shop, if  desired.  For  more  information  and  a 
registration  card,  write  the  Piano  Pedagogy 
Department,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

“Primitive  Pottery,”  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  final  continuing  education  sem- 
inar of  the  school  year,  will  be  held  on  Apr. 
29.  Jerry  Lapp,  assistant  professor  of  art  at 
EMC,  will  conduct  the  “experience- 
oriented  ” workshop,  9:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Rain  date  is  the  same  time  on  May  6.  Lapp 
said  the  workshop  will  include  on-location 
clay-digging,  pottery  making,  and  firing.  A 
primitive  kiln  will  be  built  and  fired  with 
available  fuels,  he  noted.  The  EMC  artist 
asked  that  participants  wear  old  clothing, 
“bring  a shovel  and  bucket,”  and  meet  at 
the  art  building. 

Allen  and  Elsie  Shirk  will  be  on  furlough 
from  their  work  in  Hong  Kong  from  mid- 
May  to  mid-July.  They  will  be  staying  with 
Landis  Hersheys,  1647  Old  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Lancaster,  PA  17601.  They  will  spend 
a month  with  their  daughter  Sylvia  in  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  on  their  way  back  to  Hong 
Kong.  “We  are  in  the  midst  of  two  very  im- 
portant evangelistic  efforts  here  in  Hong 
Kong,  ” Allen  reports.  “The  Here’s  Life  H. 
K.  campaign  has  climaxed  after  a year  of 
preparation  and  two  weeks  of  intensive  . . . 
efforts,  resulting  in  about  9,000  calls  daily 
for  a week.  . . . Today,  62  of  us  started  tak- 
ing the  Evangelism  Explosion  III  Clinic 
training,  the  first  to  be  held  in  Asia.  Ira 
Kurtz  and  Sanford  Yoder  are  also  involved 
in  the  clinic.  ” 

The  Berlin,  Germany,  Mennonite  Com- 
munity has  an  opening  for  hosts  at  their 
Mennonite  Guest  House,  situated  in  a rest- 
ful atmosphere,  in  Berlin.  They  are  looking 
for  a married  couple  to  manage  the  house, 
which  is  used  for  worship,  women’s  meet- 
ings, and  for  church  business  meetings. 
Sometimes  guests  from  the  DDR  stay  at  the 
house,  which  has  accommodations  for  19 
people.  If  interested,  write  directly  to  Ber- 
liner Mennoniten-Gemeinde,  Menno-Heim, 
Promenadenstr.  15b.  1000  Berlin  45,  Ger- 
many. A married  couple  is  desired. 

High  school  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  with  a serious  interest  in  music  or  an 
interest  in  acting  and  stagecraft  are  invited 
to  the  Goshen  College  campus  for  Music 
Week,  June  11-16,  and  Drama  Week,  June 
18-24.  Included  in  the  Music  Week  program 
will  be  daily  practice  and  rehearsal  sessions 


in  choir  and  orchestra  with  classes  in  theory, 
conducting,  composition,  and  fine  arts.  Par- 
ticipants will  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  string,  woodwind,  jazz,  and  vocal  en- 
sembles. Public  performances  will  highlight 
the  week.  Coordinators  of  Music  Week  are 
Lon  Sherer,  director  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Doyle  Preheim,  director  of  the  choir. 

Registration,  lodging,  and  meals  for  each 
of  the  weeks  is  $80.  For  more  information 
contact  Ellen  Kraybill,  coordinator  of  Spe- 
cial Events  at  Goshen  College. 

Andre  Kennel,  director  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  at  Hautefeuille,  France,  since  its 
founding  in  1969,  died  of  a heart  attack  on 
Mar.  15,  1978.  He  was  52.  The  program  at 
Hautefeuille  was  established  by  the  Mission 
Mennonite  Francaise  as  extension  of  the 
original  sheltered  workshop  at  Chatenay- 
Malabry  in  suburban  Paris. 

“We  show  the  love  of  Jesus  primarily  by 
acting  in  a servant  role,  ” wrote  VSer  Audrey 
Guengerich,  Fellowship  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  “Although  there  are  times  of 
verbal  sharing  and  exchange,  we  function 
most  effectively  as  active  persons,  willing  to 
do  whatever  needs  to  be  done.  Sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  VSers  work  in 
housekeeping  and  office  positions  for 
Fellowship  House,  a one-to-one  discipling 
and  outreach  ministry  which  takes  the 
gospel  to  many  different  people  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  offering 
a large  (64  in.  by  42  in. ) laminated  map  of 
the  world  to  interested  congregations.  De- 
pending upon  the  number  of  requests,  the 
cost  for  each  map  will  be  under  $20  post- 
paid. Order  maps  from  Partners,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515,  by  May  31.  Do  not  include  payment 
with  orders. 

The  Hispanic  Women’s  Conference  is 
being  held  at  Goshen  College,  Ind.,  April 
27-30.  Some  100-150  Latino  Mennonite 
ladies  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  expected  to  participate.  The  main  speak- 
er will  be  Julia  Campos,  a Christian  educa- 
tion professor  from  Latin  America.  The 
evening  services  are  open  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  attend.  All  sessions  will  be  in 
Spanish. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  give  the 
commencement  address  at  the  1978  Bluff- 
ton  College  graduating  ceremonies  on  May 
28.  This  will  be  Bluffton’s  78th  commence- 
ment with  nearly  125  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion. 

The  Brethren  Press  has  just  released  On 
Earth  Peace:  Discussions  on  War  I Peace 
Issues  Between  Friends,  Mennonites,  Breth- 
ren, and  European  Churches  1935-1975,  a 
412-page  paperback  edited  by  Donald  F. 
Durnbaugh.  In  1935,  representatives  of  the 
three  Historic  Peace  Churches  met  in 
Newton,  Kan.,  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
Christian  peace  and  patriotism.  Papers  from 


these  meetings  are  included  in  the  new 
volume.  Other  important  papers  included  in 
the  book  are  studies  and  reports  concerning 
militarism  and  violence  developed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

'The  Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite 
Churches  will  celebrate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  School, 
Apr.  28-30.  All  former  teachers,  students, 
and  friends  are  warmly  invited  to  the  com- 
munity for  this  event.  A booklet  and  a 
cassette  of  the  best  music  performed  over 
the  years  will  be  available. 

“Jill,”  a 26-minute  documentary,  filmed 
chiefly  in  May  and  early  September  1977,  is 
a study  of  faith,  life,  and  facing  death.  Jill 
Liechty,  Grabill,  Ind.,  of  the  North  Leo 
Mennonite  Church,  died  of  cancer  last  Sep- 
tember at  the  age  of  25.  She  was  employed 
at  Goshen  College  at  the  time  cancer  was 
discovered  earlier  that  year.  As  a vivacious 
Christian,  she  demonstrated  her  faith  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  film  may  be  rented  from 
Quadrus  Communications,  128  Kishwaukee 
St.,  Rockford,  IL  61104.  Tele.  (815)  965- 
9600. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Pinto,  Md.,  May  13, 
and  14.  John  Smucker,  at  The  Friendship 
Church,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  May  19-21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Eris- 
man  Mennonite,  Manheim,  Pa.;  five  at 
Stahl  Mennonite,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  sixteen  at 
Plains  Mennonite,  Hatfield,  Pa.;  four  at 
Frederick,  Pa.;  thirteen  at  Hawkesville, 
Ont. ; five  at  Weaverland  Mennonite,  East 
Earl,  Pa. ; four  at  Goodville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  B.  Charles  Hostetter 
from  Paoli,  Pa.,  to  1190  Parkway  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Tele.:  (703)  433-1742. 
Mahlon  D.  Miller  from  Box  19,  Morton,  111., 
to  535  East  Queen  wood.  Route  1,  Morton, 
IL  61550.  Tele:  (309)264-8342. 


readers  say 


If  the  blizzard  in  Indiana  last  winter  did  noth- 
ing else,  it  did  give  Robert  Baker  time  and  moti- 
vation to  write  a most  excellent  article  (Blizzard 
Blessings,  Apr.  4),  for  which  we  are  thankful.  “Tis 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  some  good.” — Ira  E. 
Miller,  Chesapeake,  Va. 


I appreciated  Anna  May  Garber’s  article  in 
“Hear,  Hear!”  (Mar.  28).  However,  I’d  like  to 
add  a little  more  to  the  third  paragraph.  Jokes 
about  staying  away  from  certain  people  either  be- 
cause they  t^ked  about  their  grandchildren  or  be- 
cause they  had  home  movies  to  show  has  never 
struck  me  as  being  funny  either.  It  seems  as 
though  in  today’s  society  it  is  wrong  to  praise 
another  person  if  that  person  is  related  to  you, 
especially  if  they  be  children,  grandchildren,  or 
your  husband.  People  seem  to  get  the  idea  that 
you’re  only  bragging  and  that  in  a sense  you  are 
indirectly  praising  yourself.  We  need  to  realize 
that  this  is  not  so  and  that  a person’s  relatives  are 
individuals,  entirely  separate  people, — Weigellia 
Trook,  Salem,  Ore. 
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I have  never  written  a letter  for  the  “Readers 
say”  but  I felt  A.  Martha  Denlinger's  “The  di- 
lemma of  the  Versions”  (Apr.  4)  was  so  well  put 
that  I had  to  write  or  quench  the  Spirit, 

Forty  years  ago  1 could  read  German  about  as 
fluently  as  English,  and  many  times  compared 
English  to  German  since  I am  not  a Greek 
student. 

At  one  time  I carried  a Weymouth  Testament, 
thinking  it  might  be  an  improvement,  but  after  1 
recognized  the  confusion  I was  creating,  I put  all 
my  various  translations  in  the  bookcase  ana  carry 
only  King  James. 

If  an  entire  congregation  felt  like  changing  to 
another  translation  I would  see  no  wrong,  except 
here  at  Sarasota,  many  times  our  congregation 
consists  of  more  nonmembers  than  members,  so 
we  would  still  have  a problem. 

I have  said  already  that  a leader  using  a dif- 
ferent translation  from  the  one  the  members  carry 
is  politely  telling  them  to  leave  their  Bibles  at 
home. — Menno  D,  Plank,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Thank  you  for  the  publication  of  Vic  Reimer's 
article  in  the  Apr.  4,  1978,  Gospel  Herald.  It  gives 
us  great  joy  to  see  the  church  family  endeavoring 
to  understand  and  enter  into  the  ministry  and 
challenge  of  the  city. 

We  thank  you  and  pray  for  the  Lord’s  con- 
tinued blessing  in  all  your  labors, — David  M. 
Whitermore,  coordinator,  Chicago  Area  Men- 
nonites. 


births 

( ihiUlrtTi  arc  an  heritagt*  of  tht*  Lord  (Ps  1 27  3). 

Bauman,  Clarence  and  Doris  (Brenneman), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son.  Ranee 
Layne,  Dec.  19,  19’77. 

Blosser,  Carroll  and  Erma  (Swope),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Carroll, 
Mar.  28,  1978. 

Breneman,  Edwin  and  Karen  (Smoker),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Shawn  Ryan,  Jan.  14, 
1978. 

Byler,  Kenneth  and  Elsie  (Mast),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Shaun  Monroe, 
Mar,  25,  1978. 

Gingerich,  Duane  and  Karen  (Krops),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  third  son,  Anthony  Tyrone,  Apr.  6, 
1978. 

Gingrich,  Roger  and  Pat  (Else),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  first  child,  John  William,  Apr.  4,  1978. 

Herr,  Larry  and  Barbara  (Nolt),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
first  child,  Marjorie  Lois,  Eeb.  8,  1978. 

Kauffman,  Ned  and  Ann  (Alderfer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Seth  Alderfer,  Mar.  29,  1978. 

Kurtz,  Leon  and  Sarah  Jane  (Eby),  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Ryan  Matthew,  Feb.  28, 
1978. 

Miller,  Jeff  and  Nancy  (Noblit),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Aaron  Dale,  Apr.  1, 
1978. 

Nice,  Donald  and  Delores  (Rice),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Lee,  Jan.  31,  1978. 

Rush,  Kenneth  and  Darlene  (Moyer),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Kerry  Dean,  Apr,  2,  1978. 

Scott,  James  and  Joyce  (Fuentes),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shanna  Luan, 
Apr.  1,  1978. 

Seutter,  Samuel  and  Marlene  (Stauffer),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  third  daughter,  Laura  Beth,  Mar. 
28,  1978, 

Showalter,  Welby  and  Sharon  (Jantz),  Linville, 
Va.,  first  child,  Virginia  Ann,  Jan.  12,  1978. 

Smith,  Ronald  L.  and  Phyllis  (Neff),  Ker- 
nersville,  N.C.,  first  child,  Melissa  Rae,  Mar.  21, 
1978. 


Zimmerman,  Roy  and  Esther  (Sollenberger), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  first  child,  Bryan  Scott,  Mar.  31, 
1978. 


marriages 

' rhfv  shall  1)1*  ont*  flesh  {(ien,  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Cdjspel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Brenneman — Plank. — Jim  Brenneman,  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  and  Terri  Plank,  Grabill,  Ind.,  by 
Wayne  Goldsmith,  Mar,  25,  1978. 

Johnson — Butts. — Byron  Johnson  and  Debbie 
Butts,  Albany,  Ore.,  by  Eugene  Garber,  Nov.  19, 
1977, 

Rufenacht — Short. — Corwin  Rufenacht,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Peggy  Jo 
Short,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith 
Leinbach,  Apr,  1,  1978, 

Weaver — Bartel. — Michael  Weaver,  Elkhart, 
Ind,,  and  Rose  Bartel,  Gap,  Pa,,  Forest  Hills 
cong,,  by  Herman  Click,  Mar.  25,  1978. 


obituaries 

blessed  are  tlie  dead  which  die  in  the  Uircl  (Kev  14  13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  w ho  die  as  members  of  the  Meii- 
nonite  Church  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  dt'uominatiotis 


Camp,  Clifford  J.,  son  of  Joseph  E.  and  Phoebe 
(Nafziger)  Camp,  was  born  in  Tazewell  Co.,  111., 
Dec.  5,  1897;  died  at  Washington,  111.,  Mar.  30, 
1978;  aged  80  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Dina — 
Mrs,  Harvey  Sears,  Catherine  Camp,  and  Na- 
omi— Mrs.  Raymond  Smucker).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of 
James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Union  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Harvey  Rickert,  son  of  Reuben  and 
Martha  (Rickert)  Detweiler,  was  born  in  Buck- 
ingham, Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1897;  died  of  cancer  at 
Dublin,  Pa.,  Mar.  28,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  5, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Stover,  who  died  on 
Mar.  19,  1958.  On  Mar.  28,  1959,  he  was  married 
to  Ella  Nora  Mill  Landis,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Blanche — Mrs.  Clifford 
Bechtel.  Anna  Marie — Mrs.  Abram  Styer,  and 
Bertha — Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Rush),  4 sons  (Allen, 
Robert,  Ernest,  and  Donald),  one  stepdaughter 
(Arlene — Mrs.  James  Swartley),  22  grandchil- 
dren, 8 great-grandchildren,  5 stepgrandchildren, 
5 step-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Anna — Mrs.  Joseph  Meyers).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  East,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  Gross  and  David  F.  Derstine;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Esch,  Samuel,  son  of  David  and  Fannie  (Ka- 
nagy)  Esch,  was  born  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Apr.  13, 
1881;  died  at  Tel-Hai  Rest  Home,  Honeybrook, 
Pa.,  Apr.  2,  1978;  aged  96  y.  On  July  8,  1908,  he 
was  married  to  Minnie  Mae  Kurtz,  who  died  on 
Sept.  25,  1968.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Iva 
Fenr,  Eunice  Wander,  and  Ruth  Chonka),  4 sons 
(Vernon,  George,  Wilbur,  and  Paul),  and  one 
sister  (Fannie  Miller).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sons  (James  and  Mahlon).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Ira 
Kurtz,  Christian  Kurtz,  and  Harvey  Stoltzfus; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Karla  Annette,  daughter  of  Gene  R. 
and  Patricia  (Heatwole)  Hertzler,  Powhatan,  Va., 
was  born  on  Oct.  26,  1977;  died  at  Medical 


College  of  Virginia  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  Apr. 
2,  1978;  aged  5 m.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one 
brother  (Keith  Ryan),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  W.  Hertzler),  and  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Heatwole). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Powhatan  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Lewis 
Burkholder;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Runion,  Leslie  C.,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Millie 
(Turner)  Runion,  was  born  in  Minier,  111.,  Sept.  8, 
1904;  died  of  cancer  at  Hershey  (Pa.)  Medical 
Center,  Mar.  30,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  June  1, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Mildred  McCorkle,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Anita — 
Mrs,  Victor  Ovalle,  Janet — Mrs.  Charles  Patton, 
Mary  Anne — Mrs.  Daniel  Leister,  and  Ruth),  2 
sons  (Carl  and  Dennis),  12  grandchildren,  one 
sister,  one  half  sister,  stepfather,  five  stepbrothers, 
and  one  stepsister.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Hanover  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Stauffer  Mennonite  Church  on 
Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Peter  G.  Smith  and  Russell  J. 
Baer.  The  body  was  donated  to  medical  research. 

Schrock,  Fannie  M.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Anna  (Reeser)  Ulrich,  was  born  at  Metamora,  111., 
June  24,  1887;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111,,  Feb,  23,  1978;  aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  17, 
1905,  she  was  married  to  William  N.  Schrock, 
who  died  on  Mar.  13,  1958.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Albrecht,  Mrs.  Helen  Mil- 
ler, and  Mrs,  Mary  Ann  Flanagan),  3 sons  (Glenn, 
Rollie,  and  Vernon),  20  grandchildren,  49  great- 
grandchildren, 16  great-great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Violet  Harnish),  and  one  brother 
(Emanuel  Ulrich).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
5 sisters  and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler  and  Norman  Yutzy;  interment  in  Roa- 
noke Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Edith  Belle,  daughter  of  James  and 
Samantha  (Harrison)  McVicker,  was  born  near 
Creighton,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1882;  died  at  Showalter 
Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Mar.  24,  1978;  aged  95  y. 
On  Oct.  18,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Frank  Jacob 
Troyer,  who  died  in  1970.  Surviving  are  2 
brothers  (Ben  and  Clayton  McVicker).  Sne  was  a 
member  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
27,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Steckly;  interment  in 
Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ruth  Esther,  daughter  of  John  and 
Esther  (Yoder)  Doolin,  was  corn  in  Iowa  Co., 
Iowa,  Jan.  31,  1918;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Mar. 
19,  1978;  aged  60  y.  On  Nov.  21,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Rollie  W.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Leanne  Lantz,  Janet 
Schulz,  and  Christine  Yoder),  one  son  (Leslie  E.), 
5 grandchildren,  5 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  She  was 
a member  of  West  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  22,  in 
charge  of  Marvin  Yoder  and  Emery  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 


P.  340  by  Hubert  Brown;  p.  341  by  Steve  Goosen;  p.  342  by  Ron 
Sawatsky. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15, 1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Churchy 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-  9. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Church  women  are  winning 
battle  of  potluck  supper 

Churches  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  sponsor  potluck  suppers  and  bake 
sales  for  fund-raising  purposes  have  won 
part  of  their  battle  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  Michigan  House  has 
passed  a bill  that  would  exempt  such  organi- 
zations from  a state  law  requiring  health  in- 
spections. The  Senate  is  expected  to  pass  the 
bill  soon.  The  flap  began  when  some  county 
public  health  officials  began  enforcing  a 
state  regulation  requiring  all  food  served  at 
any  gathering  open  to  the  public  to  be  pre- 
pared in  licensed  kitchens  approved  by 
county  health  departments.  Women,  includ- 
ing the  wives  of  some  legislators,  rose  up  to 
battle  the  enforcement  program,  arguing 
that  such  events  have  long  been  traditional 
in  Michigan,  especially  in  rural  areas.  They 
contended  their  kitchens  were  as  clean — or 
cleaner — than  most  commercial  kitchens, 
and  argued  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  have  every  home’s  kitchen  inspected  and 
licensed. 


Effects  of  Vietnam  imprisonment 
weighed  in  study  of  many  POWs 
A study  of  Americans  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  (POW)  in  Vietnam  reveals  that  their 
confinement  has  had  profound  and  long- 
lasting  effects,  including  behavioral  changes 
and  high  divorce  rates.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  research  by  the  Center  for 
Prisoner  of  War  Studies  showed  that  many 
of  the  reunited  families  were  “invulnerable  ” 
and  coped  unexpectedly  well  under  the 
strain.  Solitary  confinement  was  found  to  be 
“the  most  psychologically  devastating  treat- 
ment” the  prisoners  endured  and  many 
POWs  were  found  to  have  had  “stressful 
reunions”  with  their  families.  There  were 
twice  as  many  divorces  among  POWs  as 
among  other  Vietnam  War  servicemen. 

Christian  yellow  pages 
hit  as  prejudicial  advertising 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
criticized  the  restriction  of  advertising  to 
“born-again”  Christians  by  the  Christian 
Yellow  Pages  directories,  charging  that  “this 
kind  of  prejudicial  advertising  brings  dis- 
credit upon  the  entire  Christian  church.” 
Four  NCC  leaders  urged  pastors  and  lay 
leaders  of  congregations  “to  be  alert  to  this 
advertising  piece  if  it  should  appear  in  your 
locality;  to  inform  your  members  of  the 


destructive  and  prejudicial  nature  of  this  di- 
rectory; to  urge  your  people  not  to  subscribe 
to  this  publication,  nor  to  advertise  in  it; 
(and)  to  combat  such  forms  of  exclusivity 
and  prejudice  in  every  possible  way.  ” 

Pennsylvania  upper  house 
backs  death  penalty 

Legislation  that  would  restore  the  death 
penalty  in  Pennsylvania  was  endorsed  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  3 by  the  Senate  and  then  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill, 
designed  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  when  it  struck 
down  the  former  capital  punishment  law 
last  November,  provides  for  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances to  be  considered  by  juries.  Gov. 
Milton  J.  Shapp  has  said  he  would  never 
permit  an  execution  while  he  is  in  office.  His 
second  four-year  term  expires  next  January 
and  he  is  not  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 
There  have  been  no  executions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1962  and  the  state’s  electric 
chair  has  been  dismantled. 


Census  study  reveals  rise 
in  “fatherless”  families 

A new  U.S.  Census  Bureau  profile  of 
American  children  shows  a significant  rise  in 
the  number  of  fatherless  families  in  the  past 
six  years.  The  report  shows  that  one  eighth 
of  white  children  and  two  fifths  of  black 
children  under  18  live  in  families  lacking  the 
presence  of  a father.  The  figures  are  about 
one  third  higher  in  each  case  than  six  years 
ago.  Serious  problems  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment among  black  children  and  youths 
were  also  cited  in  the  report.  Much  of  the 
problem  was  seen  as  a direct  consequence  of 
fatherless  families.  Studies  show  that  fam- 
ilies headed  by  a mother  without  the  sup- 
port of  a father  tend  to  be  among  the 
poorest  in  the  nation.  Such  families 
frequently  live  on  charity  and  are  on 
welfare. 


Compiles  list  of  objectionable  sponsors 

American  Home  Products,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  and  General 
Motors  are  the  four  worst  advertisers  on 
television  in  terms  of  sponsoring  programs 
emphasizing  violence,  profanity,  and  sex. 
The  results  were  part  of  a TV  Sponsors 
Guide  published  by  the  NFD.  Donald  E. 
Wildmon,  executive  director  of  the  TV  re- 
form group,  said,  “We  feel  that  the  report  is 
the  finest  instrument  yet  prepared  for  a 
public  disgusted  with  the  low  quality  of  TV 
programming.”  He  said  it  was  the  first  time 
ever  for  the  top  sponsors  of  violence,  pro- 
fanity, and  sex  to  be  included  in  a single 
report. 

The  report  contains  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  every  advertiser  listed  in  either  of 
the  rankings  plus  every  product  manufac- 


tured by  the  18  companies  cited,  it  also  has  a 
complete  listing  of  companies  who  use  sex  in 
commercials. 

Copies  of  the  TV  Sponsors  Guide 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  to  the  National 
Federation  for  Decency,  Tupelo,  MS  38801. 
Bulk  copies  of  the  report  are  available  at  $6 
per  hundred. 

Lutheran  body  reports 
membership  up  in  Ethiopia 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  growing  in 
Ethiopia  despite  continued  killing,  terror, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  country,  according 
to  an  official  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  (ALC).  James  L.  Knutson,  Africa 
secretary  of  the  ALC’s  Division  for  World 
Mission  and  Inter-Church  Cooperation,  re- 
ported on  a seven-day  stay  in  Addis  Ababa, 
where  he  attended  the  10th  general 
assembly  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Mekane  Yesus. 

Mr.  Knutson  said  there  is  religious  revival 
in  the  church,  especially  among  youth, 
growing  Christian  activity  and  increasing 
church  membership  in  rural  areas. 
Membership  in  the  Western  Synod  of  the 
Church,  he  said,  has  increased  from  125,000 
baptized  members  to  143,000  in  one  year 
and  nine  months. 


Federation  of  priests’  councils 
takes  aim  at  Trident  submarine 

Priest  delegates  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Priests’  Councils  meeting  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  took  aim  across  Puget  Sound  at  one 
of  the  largest  U.S.  naval  bases  to  blast  what 
they  called  the  “horrendous  ” cost  of  the 
Trident  submarine.  By  a close  63-61  vote, 
the  clerics  adopted  a resolution  calling  on 
President  Jimmy  Carter  not  to  build  the 
Tridents  at  what  they  said  was  a cost  of  $1.2 
billion  each.  They  suggested  that  “the 
money  conserved  by  cancellation  of  the 
planned  Trident  program  be  used  to  provide 
jobs  as  far  as  possible  for  those  who  would 
be  displaced  by  cancellation  of  the 
program.  ” 

Slower  driving  held 
a life  saver 

The  U.S.  55-mile  per  hour  speed  limit 
may  be  the  most  important  safety  measure 
in  modern  times  according  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brock  Adams  as  reported  in 
Family  Safety,  Spring,  1978.  Begun  as  a fuel 
saving  program,  the  lowered  speed  limit  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  saving  three  billion 
gallons  of  gas  a year  if  all  drivers  obeyed  it. 
“But  the  most  important  benefit  of  lower 
speeds  is  reduced  impact  energy  in  a crash. 
A person  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  killed  in  a 
crash  at  70  mph  than  at  60  mph,  and  the  risk 
doubles  again  at  80  mph.” 
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The  birds  and  the  bees 


It  is  a common  saying  that  the  experiences  of  birds  and 
bees  are  the  paradigms  to  use  in  teaching  the  young  about 
the  mystery  of  sexuality.  How  this  came  about,  I do  not 
know,  but  like  much  of  conventional  wisdom,  it  is  part 
wisdom  and  part  nonsense. 

The  example  of  the  birds  is  of  some  use  for  they  commonly 
have  sexual  partners  and  at  least  some  species  stay  together 
for  life.  But  the  sexuality  of  honey  bees  has  little  if  anything 
to  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  ourselves.  The  bee  hive 
serves  more  as  an  example  of  functional  organization  to  get 
the  work  done  and  preserve  the  social  organism. 

The  sexuality  of  bees  is  specific  and  functional.  There  is 
the  queen  who  is  actually  little  more  than  an  egg  laying 
organism.  Fertilized  once  in  her  life,  she  is  able  to  lay 
thousands  of  eggs  a day  over  a life  of  several  years. 

The  second  sex  in  the  hive  is  the  worker  bee,  described  as 
an  incomplete  female.  The  worker  goes  through  a 
developmental  cycle,  each  stage  suited  to  a specific  task. 
Beginning  as  a hive  bee  responsible  to  care  for  the  larvae,  the 
worker  bee  eventually  graduates  to  the  field  and  ends  her  life 
there  when  her  wings  wear  out. 

The  essential  function  of  the  drone,  in  contrast,  is 
breeding.  It  is  said  that  he  cannot  feed  himself  but  must  be 
fed  by  the  workers,  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  breeding  season 
and  the  nectar  flow  are  over,  the  drones  are  driven  from  the 
hive  to  die.  But  during  the  spring  and  summer  drones  are 
necessary  in  the  event  of  the  coming  of  a virgin  queen.  As  the 
queen  goes  on  only  one  nuptial  flight  in  her  life,  so  the  drone 
is  able  to  mate  only  once,  for  his  body  breaks  apart  in  the  act 
of  mating.  (Obviously,  divorce  is  no  problem  among  the 
bees! ) 

So  the  sexuality  of  bees  with  its  extreme  specialization  is  of 
little  value  as  a model  for  humans.  In  fact  there  are  no 
adequate  models  for  human  sexuality,  nor  should  we  expect 
them.  This  is  stressed  in  the  second  creation  account  where  it 
is  said  that  “for  the  man  there  was  not  found  a helper  fit  for 
him”  (Gen.  2:21).  So  a special  helper  was  created  for  the  man 
and  the  result  so  pleased  him  that  he  broke  into  song. 

But  as  the  song  dies  down  we  find  that  living  with  the 


helper  was  not  simple.  There  were  decisions  to  make  and  not 
all  were  made  responsibly.  As  they  reflect  on  the  decline  and 
fall  of  these  original  humans,  many  have  asked  whose  fault  it 
was  and  whether  it  showed  one  as  superior  to  the  other.  I 
believe  the  only  valid  conclusion  from  this  account  is  that 
while  woman  and  man  are  different,  the  responsibility  for 
what  went  wrong  rests  with  one  as  much  as  the  other.  If  there 
is  any  edge,  it  must  be  in  favor  of  the  woman  (at  least  she 
stopped  to  consider  before  she  ate)  but  it  is  really  hard  to  say. 

Nevertheless  the  history  of  our  Western  civilization  has 
tended  to  be  patriarchal.  Men  have  dominated.  This  has  been 
true  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  society  generally. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  church  we  would  have  the 
resources  to  overcome  this  one-sidedness.  If  in  Christ  “There 
is  neither  . . . male  nor  female”  (Gal.  3:28)  can  we  not  find 
effective  ways  to  deal  with  the  tendency  of  one  sex  to 
dominate  the  other?  I am  sure  that  this  teaching  has  affected 
us,  that  progress  has  been  made.  But  a lot  remains  to  be  done, 
for  as  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights  are  wont  to  point  out, 
we  may  dominate  even  unconsciously.  Such  domination  is 
cause  for  repentance.  Where  do  we  begin? 

We  can  begin  by  affirming  the  potential  of  all  persons  in 
the  church  family.  One  of  the  neat  assumptions  from  the  past 
that  needs  to  be  superseded  is  that  roles  are  sexually  defined. 
Only  certain  tasks  are  appropriate  for  women,  but  others  they 
cannot  do.  Who  says  so?  Probably  the  men  who  want  to  hang 
on  to  them.  Let  us  begin  to  be  open  about  the  potential  of  all 
and  allow  the  Spirit  to  call  out  the  gifts  for  the  church 
wherever  they  are — in  men  and  women — even  as  the  ancient 
test  affirms  “male  and  female  He  created  them  ” (Gen.  1:27). 

Indeed  we  must  continue  to  support  a woman’s  role  as  the 
bearer  and  nurturer  of  children.  But  having  provided  for  this, 
we  need  to  provide  much  greater  opportunity  for  the 
development  and  use  of  female  abilities. 

In  this  issue  is  an  article  considering  the  theme  of  the 
submissive  woman.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  Ephesians 
5:21  all  are  called  upon  for  submission.  A proper  response  to 
Joyce  M.  Shutt  would  be  an  article  by  “the  repentant 
man.  ” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“The  Last  Supper”  by  Anthony  Gruerio. 

A plan  for  the  world 

by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


The  Community  of  the  King  by  Howard  A.  Snyder.  Inter- 
varsity Press,  1977.  216  pp.  $4.25.  We  have  good  news.  Amid 
confusion  and  chaos  in  the  world,  God  is  working  out  His 


purposes.  He  has  a plan,  and  it  includes  the  whole  world. 
Through  His  kingdom  He  is  reconciling  men  and  women  to 
Himself  and  restoring  harmony  and  order.  That  restored 


order  is  expressed  concretely  in  the  community  of  the  King. 
The  King’s  community  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to 
extend  His  reign  throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  theme  of 
Howard  A.  Snyder’s  new  book,  The  Community  of  the  King. 

The  community  is  unique.  It  derives  its  character  and 
function  from  its  Sovereign.  The  King  provides  the  source  of 
energy  for  its  life.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  this  relationship  as 
similar  to  that  of  a vine  and  its  branches.  The  King  also 
furnishes  an  entirely  new  set  of  values  by  which  His  com- 
munity is  to  live.  Allegiance  to  the  King  governs  members’ 
conduct.  The  fact  that  this  community  exists  at  all  is  a tribute 
to  the  graciousness  of  its  Sovereign.  He  took  unworthy,  un- 
wholesome, rebellious  people  and  transformed  them  into 
heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  community’s  functions  determine  its  form.  One  func- 
tion is  to  evangelize,  to  share  the  good  news  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a new  way.  The  community  must,  therefore,  be 
poised  toward  the  world  in  its  manifold  needs  rather  than 
turned  inward.  The  community  is  also  marked  by  a strong 
sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  responsibility  for  each  other. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  be  a model  of  the  new  creation,  demonstrating 
justice,  acceptance,  and  compassion.  This  community  also 
functions  as  a context  of  nurture  so  that  its  members  grow  in 
maturity.  The  eommunity  of  the  King  is  called  to  prophesy. 
The  community  is  prophetic  when  it  demonstrates  true 
reconciliation,  when  it  rejects  the  world’s  way  of  wielding 
power  and  names  the  true  enemy  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  by 
its  functions  and  style  of  existence  the  community  becomes 
visibly  distinct  from  the  surrounding  communities.  Rather 
than  simply  fulfilling  the  “religious  ” role  in  a society  and  fit- 
ting in,  it  demonstrates  what  God  intended  human  society  to 
be  in  the  first  plaee. 

Unfortunately,  the  community  has,  more  often  than  not, 
failed  to  keep  a clear  self-understanding.  Already  in  the  New 
Testament  this  process  began.  Paul  viewed  the  church  as  a 
body,  a movement,  a eommunity  organized  according  to  the 
grace-gifts  given  to  all  members.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
sovereignly  determines  the  gifts  of  each  and  every  one  and  it 
is  this  spiritual  endowment  which  ought  to  shape  the  com- 
munity’s ministry.  Early  in  the  life  of  the  church,  however, 
another  understanding  emerged.  The  demand  for  order  and 
office  and  hierarchy  became  dominant.  The  community  took 
on  the  characteristics  of  an  institution.  That  debate  is  still  not 
finished.  Throughout  church  history  in  periods  of  renewal 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  challenged  hidebound  institutionalism. 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  simply 
getting  rid  of  organization  or  agencies.  Every  community 
must  have  structure  both  to  maintain  its  own  life  as  well  as  to 
accomplish  its  mission.  What  the  Apostle  Paul  knew  was  that 
the  way  the  Holy  Spirit  distributed  his  grace-gifts  and  the 
kinds  of  gifts  given  should  determine  what  structural  forms 
the  community  needed.  The  exact  opposite  approach  has 
dominated  church  history. 

Some  elements  of  the  present-day  renewal  movement  have 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk  is  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of 
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recovered  this  fundamental  insight.  The  house-church  has 
brought  new  life  to  many  because  it  encouraged  members  to 
give  themselves  more  fully  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  com- 
munity through  the  exercise  of  Spirit-given  gifts.  But  renewal 
has  also  brought  misunderstanding  and  tension.  The  creative 
suggestion  offered /by  Paul  M.  Miller  in  “A  Shape  for  the 
Congregation  of  fhe  Future  ” (Mission-Focus,  2:2)  allows 
these  newly  released  spiritual  energies  to  be  given  full 
expression  through  small  groups  which  remain  integral  to  a 
larger  congregation. 

Snyder  is  concerned  for  the  way  the  evangelical  tradition 
has  ignored  or  played  down  the  church  itself.  He  pleads  for  a 
recovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  order  that  the 
ehurch  be  renewed  in  its  mission.  But  renewal  cannot  long  ig- 
nore the  question  of  structures  and  patterns. 

At  this  point  Snyder’s  argument  is  unclear.  He  says  that 
only  what  happens  in  the  local  congregation  is  “churchly.” 
Everything  else,  including  what  groups  of  congregations  do 
together  as  a denomination,  is  para-church.  Snyder  offers  this 
distinction  as  an  alternative  both  to  the  Roman  Catholic  posi- 
tion which  claims  everything  for  the  church  and  the  opposite 
Protestant  extreme  which  rejects  all  visible  forms.  This  does 
not  overcome  the  problem.  The  community  of  the  King 
consists  of  visible  people  held  together  in  visible  forms.  We 
still  have  to  explain  clearly  how  church  and  structure  come 
together. 

The  Community  of  the  King  offers  us  a challenging  vision 
of  a committed  people  who  name  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  As 
they  evangelize  and  incorporate  other  men  and  women  into 
this  community,  God’s  reign  on  earth  is  extended.  ^ 
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Seven  steps  toward  renewal 

by  Howard  A.  Snyder 


what  can  a local  church  do  to  increase  its  kingdom  vision 
and  become  more  authentically  the  community  of  the  King? 

1.  Undertake  a study  of  the  biblical  nature  of  the  church. 
Many  local  congregations  could  be  revolutionized  through  a 
yearlong  study  of  the  church.  Preaching  and  teaching  could 
be  coordinated  with  small-group  Bible  studies  in  which  the 
church  is  the  main  topic.  The  focus  would  be  on  such  books 
as  Acts,  1 Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  with  atten- 
tion given  also  to  the  Old  Testament  development  of  God’s 
plan  (particularly  the  concepts  of  the  covenant  and  the 
people  of  God)  and  to  the  relevant  material  in  the  Gospels. 
Reading  significant  books  on  the  church  should  also  be  a part 
of  this  process. 

All  reading  and  other  input,  however,  must  be  subservient 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  what  they  reveal  about  the 
church  and  the  kingdom.  My  own  thinking  on  the  church  has 
benefited  immeasurably  from  examining  the  church  in  small- 
group  Bible  studies. 

2.  Evaluate  the  quality  of  the  community  life  of  the 
church.  Some  form  of  self-study — again  using  small  groups — 
can  be  useful.  The  task  of  evaluation  provides  the  objective 
focus,  while  small-group  interaction  deepens  the  personal 
experience  of  community.  Lawrence  Richards  in  A New  Face 
for  the  Church  gives  guidelines  for  such  evaluation,  together 
with  examples  and  illustrations.  Bible  study  should  accom- 
pany evaluation. 

3.  Attempt  to  think  through  what  the  Bible  teaches  about 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  More  heat  than  light  radiates  from  this 
subject,  but  the  biblical  teachings  are  clear.  Both  pastoral  and 
small-group  emphasis  on  gifts  (the  two  should  go  together) 
would  focus  on  such  passages  as  Romans  12,  1 Gorinthians 
12 — 14,  Ephesians  4,  and  1 Peter  4,  with  accompanying  study 
of  the  related  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers.  The  aim 
would  be  to  create  a “gift  consciousness’  and  help  each 
believer  identify  and  use  his  or  her  gifts.  The  books  Full 
Circle,  Body  Life,  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  Handbook  for 
Mission  Groups  are  quite  helpful  here. 

4.  Attempt  consciously  to  transcend  the  clergy-laity  di- 
chotomy in  both  thought  and  speech.  This  seemingly  frivo- 
lous suggestion  is  more  substantial  than  it  appears.  Our 
speech  patterns  reflect  and  reinforce  our  concepts,  and  our 
concepts  ultimately  determine  our  actions.  Awareness  of 
nonbiblical  language  in  speaking  of  the  church  is  as  im- 
portant as  awareness  of  sexist  or  racist  terms.  Banning  layman 
from  one’s  vocabulary,  for  instance,  forces  a person  to  rethink 

Taken  from  The  Community  of  the  King  by  Howard  Snyder,  ® 1977  by 
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his  or  her  understanding  of  the  church  and  is  a rewarding  dis- 
cipline. Further,  small  groups  could  study  the  biblical  con- 
cepts of  ministry  and  people,  and  begin  to  build  their  dis- 
coveries into  their  thought  and  speech.  The  goal  is  to  remove 
any  unbiblical  dualism  and  create  the  awareness  that  all 
believers  are  God’s  people  and  have  some  “work  of  min- 
istry. ” 

5.  Consider  forming  one  or  two  new  congregations  from 
the  existing  local  church.  Some  churches  will  never  begin  to 
grow  until  they  divide.  Ghurches  of  several  hundred  mem- 
bers should  seriously  consider  gathering  together  a few 
families  who  live  in  the  same  area  and  using  them  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a new  congregation.  This  is  often  more  effective  than 
preaching  missions,  “revival  ” campaigns,  or  other  intensive 
short-term  efforts  because  it  creates  a second  center  of 
growth  and  deepens  the  involvement  of  all  who  participate. 

This  process  of  multiplication  could  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  first  three  suggestions  above.  The  new  group 
formed  does  not  immediately  sever  its  connection  with  the 
mother  church,  but  begins  to  carry  on  its  own  ministry  and 
community  life  through  small  groups,  service,  and  worship. 
With  sufficient  growth,  the  group  may  have  to  move  to  a 
large  basement  or  garage  or  other  structure.  It  may  rent  a 
school,  social  hall  or  community  center.  By  concentrating  on 
people  rather  than  programs  or  buildings,  the  group  will  soon 
be  able  to  support  one  or  more  full-time  workers.  As  normal 
church  growth  occurs,  further  division  can  take  place. 

6.  Form  some  small-group  fellowships  as  mission  or  spe- 
cial-ministry groups.  These  groups  can  be  especially  effective 
for  the  church’s  social  outreach.  Gordon  Gosby  thoroughly 
explains  one  way  such  groups  can  function  in  Handbook  for 
Mission  Groups. 

7.  Identify  segments  of  the  surrounding  population  espe- 

cially open  to  the  gospel  where  new  churches  could  be 
planted.  Going  one  step  beyond  the  fifth  suggestion,  a local 
church  might  actually  seek  out  receptive  groups  within  easy 
reach  of  the  church  and  attempt  to  minister  there.  In  urban 
centers,  particularly,  some  church  members  will  probably 
live  near  specific  groups  which  may  be  highly  receptive  to 
the  gospel.  Such  groups  might  include  inner-city  or  outer- 
city  poor,  ethnic  or  occupational  groups,  or  those  institu- 
tionalized in  hospitals,  asylums,  or  prisons  and  largely  forgot- 
ten by  society.  Two  or  three  families  with  the  active  support 
of  the  entire  church  could  initate  an  evangelistic  ministry 
with  the  specific  goal  of  planting  a new  self-supporting  con- 
gregation. Melvin  Hodges’s  little  book,  A Guide  to  Church 
Planting,  provides  excellent  counsel  for  those  wishing  to 
begin  a church-planting  ministry.  ^ 
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TAT : talking  back 
to  the  one-eyed  monster 

by  Melodie  Davis 


We  have  a love/hate  affair  with  TV. 

We  pretend  we  really  don’t  watch  very  much,  but  we 
watch  more  than  we  care  to  admit,  at  least  to  the  preacher. 

We  lament  the  recycled  plots,  the  lousy  acting,  the  com- 
mercials that  create  needs  we  didn’t  know  we  had,  the 
overkill  of  violence;  the  nauseous  quantity  of  sex  and  sexual 
innuendos;  the  fact  that  the  girls  with  the  best  figures  always 
seem  to  be  cast  in  the  roles  requiring  the  skimpiest  costumes. 
And  that’s  only  a beginning. 

But — an  occasionally  golden  moment  moves  me  to  tears 
. . . or  to  act,  improve,  inspire;  to  hug  my  husband  and  say, 
“Oh,  honey,  I love  you.’’  These  are  the  moments  that  make 
TV  worthwhile,  in  spite  of  the  colossal  servings  of  garbage. 

TV  is  a part  of  our  lives,  at  least  for  98  percent  of  us.  Even 
for  those  who  don’t  own  a TV  set,  all  our  lives  are  affected  by 
the  changes  the  TV  generation  “hath  wrought.’’  Even  the  ar- 
chitectural layout  of  many  homes  has  been  altered  by  the  TV : 
we  have  the  “family  room,”  an  euphemism  perhaps  for  “TV 
room.”  Ironically  and  in  spite  of  the  occasional  feeling  of 
togetherness  that  TV  might  bring  to  a family,  TV  is  often  the 
“dividing  asunder  ” of  relationships  in  the  home. 

Eor  example,  “But  I want  to  watch  the  other  channel!  ” 
“No,  you  can’t  watch  that  awful  cop  show.  ” “Honey,  will 
you  please  turn  off  that  horrible  football  game  for  just  this 
afternoon?  ” Ad  infinitum. 

My  first  experience  with  watching  TV  back  in  1960  or  1961 
was  at  the  neighbors.  Their  TV  was  stowed  away  in  a 
bedroom  closet,  and  the  door  was  simply  opened  to  watch  it. 
The  door  could  be  closed  quickly  for  a cover-up  in  case  their 
more  conservative  parents  should  come  visiting  unawares! 

All  chuckles  aside,  someone  has  suggested  that  the  closet  is 
a dandy  place  for  the  TV  set,  even  in  1978.  It  makes  watching 
TV  a special  event;  the  family  specifically  decides  to  watch  a 
particular  show,  they  have  to  go  to  the  bother  of  getting  out 
the  TV,  setting  it  up,  plugging  it  in.  This  way  TV  watching 
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becomes  more  than  just  a “ well-there’s-nothing-else- to-do  ” 
activity. 

TV’s  gone  from  an  overabundance  of  violence,  to  an  over- 
abundance of  sex.  Viewers  have  gone  from  alarmed  to 
bored — there  are  even  polls  stating  that  since  the  September 
1977  season  started,  TV  viewing  during  prime  time  has 
dropped  off  3 percent  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years. 
{Broadcasting,  January  2,  1978,  p.  29).  This  is  good  news  for 
consumer  advocacy  groups  who  have  spoken  out  about  TV 
violence  in  the  past  year,  like  the  Parent  Teacher’s  Associa- 
tion, American  Medical  Association,  Action  for  Children’s 
Television,  and  Television  Awareness  Training. 

Viewers  are  discovering  they  can  talk  back  to  the  “one- 
eyed  monster” — and  sometimes  be  heard.  One  program  to 
help  us  manage  this  powerful  influence  is  Television  Aware- 
ness Training  (TAT),  developed  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  American  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  The  Mennonite  church  has  several  trained  leaders 
available  to  lead  weekend  workshops,  one-time  presenta- 
tions, or  weekly  sessions  conducted  over  a period  of  6-8 
weeks. 

TAT  involves  no  boycotting,  no  short-term  protests,  and  no 
suggestions  that  TV  sets  be  unplugged  forever.  Rather,  TAT 
intends  to  help  people  live  with  TV  and  make  it  a construc- 
tive force  in  their  lives.  It  moves  from  dealing  with  TV  vio- 
lence, to  TV’s  tendency  to  stereotype  people  by  races  and 
gender,  to  how  TV  belittles  human  sexuality  and  teaches  ma- 
terialism. It  discusses  the  superficial  nature  of  TV  news  and 
religion.  It  focuses  on  the  viewer’s  role  (not  the  TV  station’s 
or  advertiser’s)  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  TV. 

How  to  recognize,  point  out,  and  discuss.  TAT  teaches 
parents  and  children  how  to  recognize,  point  out,  and  discuss 
together  positive  models  and  examples  from  TV  episodes.  For 
instance,  a recent  episode  of  the  highly  popular  Happy  Days 
showed  the  “Fonz” — that  epitome  of  masculinity — crying 
deep,  heartfelt  sobs  on  prime  time  TV.  Parents  can  point  out 
such  an  incident  and  discuss  what  impact  “Fonz”  had  on  our 
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false  notion  that  “real  men”  should  not  show  their  emotions 
or  cry.  TAT  helps  people  look  for  such  examples  and  what 
they  teach  us,  rather  than  just  accepting  all  fare  as  pure 
entertainment. 

The  TAT  workshops  cover  eight  prime  areas  of  TV  view- 
ing: an  overview,  violence,  stereotyping,  advertising  values, 
impact  on  children,  views  of  human  sexuality,  news,  and  how 
to  bring  about  change.  In  workshops  participants  watch 
actual  TV  program  excerpts,  do  evaluation  exercises,  engage 
in  one-to-one  and  group  discussion,  and  complete  special 
projects  at  home  on  the  creative  use  of  television. 

Groups  may  schedule  three  or  more  of  the  eight  units  in  a 
weekly,  monthly,  or  retreat-weekend  basis.  Participants  are 
generally  charged  a modest  fee,  and  receive  their  own  300 
page  workbook  to  keep. 

TAT  doesn’t  tell  people  what  they  should  do  about  TV.  It 
simply  helps  to  make  them  aware  of  all  the  messages,  good 
and  bad  that  TV  is  giving  or  omitting,  and  then  asks.  As  a 
concerned  Christian  individual  or  parent,  what  should  you 
do? 

Children  spend  more  time  with  TV  than  in  Sunday  school, 
in  fact  more  time  watching  TV  than  in  any  other  activity  ex- 
cept sleeping  (according  to  some  studies.)  Obviously,  they 


are  being  taught,  not  merely  being  entertained,  kept  out  of 
your  hair,  baby-sat. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Christian  parents  to  know  what  is 
being  included  or  what  is  being  omitted  from  the  images, 
idols,  models  your  child  receives  from  TV.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Christians  to  know  what  is  personally  happening  to 
them  as  adults  because  of  TV — and  then  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  bring  their  viewing  habits  in  line  with  their  under- 
standing of  stewardship,  worthwhile  values,  and  Christian 
principles. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  wringing  our  hands  and  shrug- 
ging our  shoulders  about  the  state  of  TV.  Take  positive  action 
and  initiate  a TAT  experience  in  your  congregation  or  com- 
munity. Discover  how  to  turn  the  “monster  ” into  your 
servant! 

Editor  s note:  Accredited  leaders  of  TAT  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  are:  Dale  H.  Schumm,  3003  Benham  Avenue, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514,  (219)  295-3726;  Melodie  M.  Davis,  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg  VA  22801,  (703) 
434-6701;  Glen  E.  Weaver,  2433  Southdale  Drive,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514,  (219)  862-2710;  Eloise  E.  Click,  611  Keeler  Road, 
Lansdale,  PA  19446,  (215)  256-6565.  ^ 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


God’s  arithmetic.  She  shared  her  problem  with  me  as  we 
sat  on  the  lawn  chairs  in  our  backyard  on  a warm  Saturday 
morning. 

“Bob,  I have  only  47(t  in  my  purse.  I have  no  money  for 
groceries.  I had  to  pay  the  electric  bill  or  they  would  have 
shut  it  off.  What  can  I do?  ” She  spoke  with  deep  emotion,  in 
desperation,  then  added,  “I  did  not  come  here  to  beg.  ” 

I knew  how  difficult  life  was  for  this  anxious  one.  She  was 
lonely,  fearful.  She  was  both  father  and  mother  in  the  home. 
It  was  a heavy  burden. 

There  was  no  question  that  I needed  to  help  her.  I did  not 
have  to  ask  the  Lord  if  I should,  the  question  was  how  much 
to  give.  I thought  of  twenty  dollars.  It  would  buy  groceries 
for  the  weekend.  I told  her  that  I would  be  happy  to  help.  I 
went  into  the  house  to  get  the  money. 

At  the  desk  I took  a twenty  dollar  bill  from  my  wallet.  The 
Lord  seemed  to  prompt,  “Bob,  give  her  a hundred  dollars.” 

I said  in  surprise,  I guess  dismay,  “Lord,  I want  to  help, 
but  a hundred  dollars?  I don’t  have  that  to  give.  You  know  we 
are  putting  money  away  for  Rebecca  to  go  to  college.  ” 

God  said,  “Do  you  remember  what  happened  just  yester- 
day when  you  were  balancing  your  checking  account?  What 
did  you  find?  ” 

I remembered  clearly.  I had  erred  in  subtraction  in  the 


running  account  kept  in  my  checkbook.  In  the  process  of 
reconciling  my  checkbook  with  the  bank  statement,  I dis- 
covered the  error  and  found  that  I had  one  hundred  dollars 
more  in  the  bank  than  what  I had  originally  thought.  How  I 
had  rejoiced  when  my  mistake  became  apparent.  It  was  like 
finding  a hundred  dollars. 

And  God  wanted  me  to  give  away  that  hundred  dollars? 

There  was  hesitation  on  my  part.  But  God  was  persistent. 
He  made  it  clear.  “Give  her  the  twenty  dollars  in  cash.  It’s 
Saturday  and  the  banks  are  closed,  it  will  meet  her  immediate 
needs.  Then  write  her  a check  for  eighty  dollars.  That  will 
give  her  joy  for  next  week.” 

Then  it  struck  me  hard,  God’s  timetable.  I accused  Him 
with  a smile,  “You  had  this  all  worked  out,  didn  t You? 

God  smiled  back,  saying,  “Sometimes  I have  to  work 
things  out  for  those  of  you  who  are  a bit  tightfisted  with  your 
money.  ” 

I knew  God  was  right,  marveled  at  His  arithmetic.  I gave 
my  needy  sister  in  the  church  the  twenty  dollars  and  the 
eighty  dollar  check. 

She  said  gratefully,  “ I’ll  pay  you  back  when  I can. 

But  I said,  “No,  the  money  was  given  to  me  for  you.  I 
explained. 

And  we  cried  together. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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Famous  Christian  thinkers  and  their  influence  (7) 


Karl  Barth^  new  reformation  theologian 

by  Marlin  E.  Miller 


Karl  Barth  has  influenced  Protestant  theology  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  twentieth  century.  Decried  by  some  and 
applauded  by  others,  he  called  Protestant  theology  back  to 
the  “strange,  new  world  of  the  Bible”  and  to  focus  on  Christ 
alone  as  the  form  and  content  of  divine  revelation. 

I shall  never  forget  Barth’s  last  official  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Basel  in  February  1962.  That  last  lecture  and 
the  events  surrounding  it  symbolized  his  theological  orienta- 
tion and  the  controversy  it  often  aroused  in  a surprising  and 
disconcerting  way. 

According  to  the  tradition  in  Basel,  a professor’s  last  lec- 
ture becomes  the  occasion  for  a “laudatio.”  An  official 
representative  of  the  university  gives  a speech  celebrating 
and  “praising  ” the  professor’s  contribution  to  and  signifi- 
cance for  his  field  of  study,  the  university,  the  broader 
cultural  and  intellectual  world,  and  in  Barth’s  case,  for  the 
church.  The  largest  auditorium  at  the  University  of  Basel  was 
packed  for  the  lecture.  University  officials,  prominent  Basel 
citizens,  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  local  church 
leaders  in  addition  to  many  students  had  taken  all  the  chairs. 
People  were  standing  in  the  aisles  as  well  as  sitting  in  the  win- 
dows and  on  the  platform. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  one  of  the  window  sills,  I 
listened  to  Barth  lecture  on  the  meaning  of  “love  ” for  Chris- 
tian theology.  After  Barth’s  lecture  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, dressed  in  the  flowing  academic  robes  of  his  office, 
rose  to  give  the  “laudatio.  ” He  first  summarized  Barth’s 
theological  development  from  liberal  theology  to  a new  in- 
terpretation of  orthodoxy.  He  complimented  Barth  for  his 
early  recognition  of  the  Nazi  threat  in  Germany  and  his 
leadership  in  resisting  it  among  the  German  churches  until  he 
was  forced  by  Hitler  to  return  to  Switzerland. 

But  the  rector  then  went  on  to  accuse  Barth  of  having  been 
less  sensitive  to  the  “communist  threat  ” because  of  his 
associations  with  churchmen  in  Eastern  European  countries 
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and  his  counsel  to  them  not  to  resist  their  governments.  The 
accusations  became  even  sharper  when  the  rector  went  on  to 
assert  that  Barth’s  emphasis  on  divine  revelation  as  the  only 
standard  of  truth  undermined  the  “right  of  existence”  of  the 
other  fields  of  study  at  the  university. 

When  the  rector  descended  from  the  platform  to  lead  the 
academic  procession  out  of  the  auditorium,  many  of  the 
theology  students  and  other  Barth  supporters  hissed  and 
booed  their  displeasure  at  the  “laudatio.  ” But  many  of  the 
other  students  and  Barth  critics  simultaneously  burst  out  in 
cheers.  When  Barth  arose  from  his  seat  to  take  his  place  in 
the  procession,  his  students  and  supporters  began  to  cheer 
and  the  others  broke  out  in  boos  and  hisses.  (I  watched 
silently!)  The  competition  between  the  boos  and  cheers 
continued  on  out  into  the  halls  until  the  auditorium  was 
empty. 

That  evening  at  a regular  discussion  session  of  Barth’s 
“Church  Dogmatics,  ” one  of  the  students  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  afternoon’s  events.  With  a smile  and  in  his 
usual  good  humor  he  replied:  “Oh,  you  mean  the  little  drama 
in  the  auditorium?  In  my  younger  days  I would  have  roared 
back  like  a lion,  but  that’s  not  necessary  anymore!  Now, 
what’s  our  topic  for  discussion  this  evening?  ” 

The  son  of  a pastor.  Barth  was  born  in  1886  in  Basel.  His 
father  and  both  his  grandfathers  were  pastors  in  the  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  which  is  primarily  Calvinistic  rather  than 
Lutheran.  When  he  was  confirmed  as  a member  of  the 
church  sixteen  years  later,  he  had  already  decided  to  study 
theology  because  he  wanted  to  understand  the  confessions  of 
the  church  “from  within.  ” 

During  his  student  days,  Barth  was  heavily  influenced  by 
the  liberal  theology  which  dominated  German  universities  at 
the  time.  After  ordination  in  1909,  he  worked  primarily  as  a 
pastor  in  Switzerland  for  the  next  twelve  years.  During  this 
time  there  were  great  changes  in  European  society  which 
aroused  deep  suspicions  in  Barth’s  mind  about  his  liberal 
training.  The  first  World  War  and  the  reasons  his  theology 
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teachers  supported  the  German  war  effort  led  him  to  ques- 
tion the  basic  ideas  of  liberal  theology. 

Perhaps  more  significant  for  his  thought  were,  however, 
the  demands  of  his  tasks  as  preacher  and  his  extensive  biblical 
studies.  He  began  to  recognize  that  his  liberal  training  had 
not  prepared  him  to  preach,  because  it  had  overemphasized 
human  experience  and  had  failed  to  recognize  that  “it  is  not 
the  right  human  thoughts  about  God  which  form  the  content 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  right  divine  thoughts  about  men.” 

During  his  last  years  as  a pastor,  Barth  wrote  a commentary 
on  Romans.  Someone  has  said  that  this  commentary  “fell  like 
a bombshell  on  the  playground  of  the  theologians.”  Barth 
soon  received  an  invitation  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Gdttingen  in  Germany.  He  also  taught  at  Munster  and  Bonn 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Germany  in  1935  for  refusing  to 
swear  an  oath  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Hitler  (Barth  had  said  he 
would  be  loyal  to  the  government  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict 
with  his  prior  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ). 

During  his  years  as  a German  theology  professor,  Barth 
began  to  develop  in  a systematic  way  his  account  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  eventually  came  to  be  his  Church  Dog- 
matics, the  most  extensive  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
written  (even  though  it  remains  unfinished  at  thirteen 
volumes)  since  the  Middle  Ages.  During  this  time  he  also 
played  a major  role  in  the  resistance  of  German  churches 
against  Nazi  ideology  and  control.  For  Barth,  this  became  an 
issue  of  Christian  faithfulness.  He  drafted  a statement  which 
in  slightly  revised  form  became  the  “Barmen  Confession” 
(named  after  the  city  where  the  church  synod  met)  and  a 
theological  rallying  point  for  those  who  refused  to  support 
Hitler’s  program. 

After  being  expelled  from  Germany,  Barth  returned  to  his 
native  Basel,  where  he  taught  for  the  rest  of  his  active  life. 
During  this  time,  he  continued  working  on  his  Church  Dog- 
matics, as  well  as  writing  articles  and  giving  speeches.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  churchmen  to  travel  in  Germany  after  the 
second  World  War.  He  then  tried  to  encourage  Christians  in 
Germany  to  renew  the  church  and  Christians  in  other  coun- 
tries to  be  reconciled  with  German  churches.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  also  traveled  to  Hungary. 

Although  Barth  did  not  preach  regularly  in  any  of  the  Basel 
churches,  he  often  preached  in  the  Basel  prison.  He  died  in 
Basel  in  December  1968.  A Scottish  Protestant  theologian  has 
called  Barth  “the  one  genuine  doctor  of  the  evangelical 
church  (i.e.,  Protestant  church)  the  modern  era  has  known.  ” 

A theology  of  God’s  Word.  Barth  has  often  been  described 
as  a “neoorthodox  ” theologian,  meaning  that  he  affirms  and 
interprets  in  a new  way  orthodox  Protestant  theology  of  the 
late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  While  such  a de- 
scription is  not  false,  Barth’s  intent  was  to  link  Protestant 
theology  more  closely  to  the  Protestant  reformation  in  a new 
way.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  characterized  as  a “new 
reformation  ” theologian.  He  maintains  that  liberal  Protestant 
theology  took  a false  turn  and  so  does  not  offer  an  acceptable 
bridge  to  Protestant  reformation  theology,  and  even  more 
importantly,  to  the  Bible. 


The  first  and  perhaps  most  important  aspect  of  this  “new 
reformation  ” theology  is  Barth’s  focus  on  divine  revelation. 
Where  liberal  theology  had  emphasized  human  experiences 
of  God,  Barth  reversed  this  perspective  and  insisted  on  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  God’s  Word.  In  particular  he  centered 
all  theology  and  ethics  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  primary  form  of 
revelation.  All  religious  experience  as  well  as  all  human 
thoughts  about  God,  the  world,  and  the  meaning  of  human 
life,  must  therefore  be  measured  by  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  norm  for  truth  and  reality.  It  is  this  emphasis  on 
Christ  as  the  only  norm  for  truth  which  prompted  the  rector 
to  accuse  Barth  of  undermining  the  “right  of  existence  ” for 
other  fields  of  intellectual  endeavor  at  the  university. 

This  focus  on  Christ  alone  led  Barth  to  reject  the  notion  of 
a general  knowledge  of  God  and  His  will,  apart  from  Christ 
and  hence  available  to  human  beings  apart  from  faith  in 
Christ.  He  therefore  strongly  criticized  what  has  traditionally 
been  called  “natural  theology  ” in  Western  Christianity  be- 
cause it  tries  to  combine  a general  knowledge  of  God  and  hu- 
manity with  the  divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Barth  contended  that  this  combination  has  repeatedly  led 
the  church  and  theology  astray.  It  was  used  by  Christians 
who  justified  Nazi  ideas.  They  said  that  God  had  revealed 
His  will  for  the  German  people  in  Jesus  Christ  and  by  putting 
Hitler  into  power  as  well.  In  other  words,  Christians  were  to 
support  and  approve  of  many  Nazi  ideas. 

According  to  Barth,  the  same  combination  between  natural 
revelation  and  Jesus  Christ  led  liberal  theology  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic  theology  astray.  Barth’s  rejection  of  natural 
theology  thus  grew  out  of  his  attempt  to  reform  Protestant 
theology  as  well  as  out  of  trying  to  keep  the  churches  from 
compromising  with  pagan  ideas  of  race  and  power. 

Barth  thus  carried  the  focus  on  Jesus  Christ  even  further 
than  the  Protestant  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
their  efforts  to  renew  the  church  and  theology.  This  focus  was 
one  of  Barth’s  great  strengths  because  it  magnified  Christ  in 
a way  that  has  rarely  been  done  in  Western  theology.  This 
focus  reflected  the  New  Testament  vision  of  Christ  as  being 
the  One  through  whom  all  has  been  created,  as  the  One  who 
is  Lord  over  all,  as  the  One  in  whom  the  Old  Testament  is 
fulfilled,  as  well  as  our  Savior.  This  focus  was  one  of  Barth’s 
strengths  because  it  insisted  on  a distinctively  Christian  view 
rather  than  trying  to  combine  what  is  Christian  with  other 
values  and  commitments  which  in  fact  run  counter  to  Chris- 
tian faithfulness. 

However,  the  way  in  which  Barth  carried  out  this  focus 
may  also  be  a weakness  of  his  theology.  In  a certain  sense,  the 
New  Testament  does  speak  about  a general  knowledge  of 
God  apart  from  Jesus  Christ  (for  example  Romans  1 and  2).  It 
does  so  in  a way  which  does  not  justify  either  liberal  theology 
or  a combination  of  Christian  and  pagan  (for  example  Nazi) 
ultimate  values  and  commitments.  Barth  may  have  over- 
looked the  possibility  of  a distinctively  Christian  natural 
theology  which  would  be  biblical. 

Divine  revelation  and  Scripture.  Like  the  Protestant 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Barth  also  reaffirmed  the 
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primary  authority  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  church.  He  under- 
stood the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  primary  “witnesses  ” to 
God’s  mighty  acts  of  revelation.  Barth’s  strong  emphasis  on 
scriptural  authority  has  had  far-reaching  consequences  for  his 
own  theologizing.  It  has  broadly  influenced  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  theology. 

Because  he  affirmed  the  primary  authority  of  the  Bible  for 
the  church  and  theology,  he  built  biblical  interpretation  into 
his  Church  Dogmatics  more  than  perhaps  any  Protestant 
theologian  since  Calvin.  Although  his  debate  with  other 
theologies  is  reflected  in  the  thousands  of  pages  he  has  writ- 
ten, his  later  works  devote  comparatively  more  attention  to 
biblical  interpretation  and  relatively  less  to  discussions  of 
other  thinkers  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Furthermore  he 
again,  and  in  contrast  to  the  liberal  theologies  he  tried  to  cor- 
rect, found  meaning  in  many  “orthodox  ” doctrines  because 
of  his  biblical  emphasis.  Finally,  because  he  put  ethics  into 
his  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  his  biblical  emphasis  car- 
ried over  into  Christian  ethics  more  than  has  usually  been  the 
case  in  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  thought. 

Two  examples  of  this  biblical  emphasis  are  Barth’s  teach- 
ing on  war  and  on  baptism.  Already  in  his  early  days  as  a 
theology  professor  he  challenged  the  reasons  traditionally 
given  for  infant  baptism.  His  mature  statement  on  baptism 
has  been  published  in  German  as  the  last  partial-volume  of 
his  Church  Dogmatics.  Based  on  extensive  biblical  study  and 
a focus  on  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  asked  to  be  baptized  as 
an  adult,  Barth  built  the  case  against  infant  baptism  and  for 
baptism  upon  confession  of  faith — much  to  the  consternation 
of  many  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  theologicans  and  European 
church  leaders.  Barth  in  fact  temporarily  postponed  publica- 
tion of  this  partial-volume  because  of  its  controversial  nature. 

In  a similar  fashion  he  has  rejected  the  usual  arguments 
traditional  Western  Christian  theology  has  given  for  the  “just 
war,’’  and  for  the  Christian’s  participation  in  warfare.  Be- 
cause of  his  biblical  emphasis  and  his  focus  on  Christ  alone  as 
divine  revelation,  Barth’s  criticism  of  the  Christian’s  partici- 
pation in  war  is  almost  unique  among  major  Protestant 
theologians  since  the  Reformation.  He  has  thus  been  free 
even  to  criticize  his  own  church  and  theological  traditions 
where  they  have  hesitated  to  follow  wholeheartedly  scrip- 
tural teaching  and  example. 

However,  the  particular  way  in  which  Barth  understood 
and  accepted  scriptural  authority  shows  certain  weaknesses  as 
well  as  significant  strengths.  For  example,  even  though  he 
found  no  direct  biblical  support  for  a theory  of  the  “just  war  ” 
in  which  Christians  could  participate,  he  did  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  God  might  call  Christians  in  a particular  case 
to  defend  a certain  country  or  culture  by  military  means.  And 
even  though  he  found  no  grounds  for  infant  baptism  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  still  accepted  it  as  valid  until  the  churches 


decide  to  change  their  practice. 

These  apparent  “ escapes’ ’ from  what  otherwise  might 
seem  to  be  the  conclusions  of  his  doctrinal  positions  derive  in 
part  from  his  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  the  primary  “wit- 
ness ” to  divine  revelation.  Fundamentalist  and  some  con- 
servative theologians  have  criticized  Barth  for  saying  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  only  “in”  the  Bible,  rather  than  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God  as  such.  Barth  quite  rightly  saw  that  the 
Protestant  Reformers  would  not  have  agreed  with  a funda- 
mentalist view  of  Scripture.  But  he  also  refused  to  divide  up 
the  Bible  in  such  a way  that  only  some  parts  of  it  might  be 
considered  the  “Word  of  God.  ” 

His  primary  concern,  however,  as  a Calvinist  theologian, 
was  to  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He  therefore 
wanted  to  lift  up  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  at  the  same 
time  insist  that  the  living  Jesus  Christ  rather  than  a collection 
of  inspired  writings  is  the  primary  form  of  revelation.  It  is 
possible  to  agree  with  Barth’s  criticism  of  fundamentalism 
and  still  find  his  concept  of  the  Scriptures  as  “witness  ” inade- 
quate to  describe  biblical  authority. 

Barth  as  theological  reformer.  To  assess  more  carefully 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  Barth’s  theology  and  his  at- 
tempt to  reform  Christian  theology  would  greatly  surpass  the 
limits  of  this  brief  introduction.  Roman  Catholic  and  main- 
line Protestant  theologians  continue  to  debate  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  More  recently,  American  evangelical 
thinkers  have  begun  to  again  study  and  evaluate  Barth’s 
theology  and  its  impact  on  Protestant  thought.  It  already 
seems  likely  that  Barth  will  eventually  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  Christian  thinkers  of  the  past  two  or  three 
centuries,  regardless  of  whether  one  cheers  or  boos  like  the 
crowd  in  1962. 

J.  A.  Oosterbaan,  a teacher  at  the  Mennonite  seminary  in 
Amsterdam  as  well  as  at  the  university  there  for  many  years, 
has  found  many  similarities  between  Menno  Simons  and 
Barth.  John  Howard  Yoder  has  suggested  parallels  between 
Hans  Denck,  who  has  usually  been  seen  as  a marginal 
Anabaptist  in  comparison  to  Menno,  and  Karl  Barth.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  that  Barth  personally  as  well  as  in  his  theology 
has  been  more  sympathetic  to  hearing  some  of  the  concerns 
raised  by  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  than  Protestants 
generally  have  been. 

What  is,  however,  more  appropriate  than  either  the  boos  or 
the  cheers  is  a discriminating  evaluation  of  Barth’s  theology 
as  a formidable  attempt  to  renew  the  best  of  Reformation 
insights  in  the  contemporary  world.  It  is  possible  both  to 
learn  from  him  as  well  as  to  raise  critical  questions  about  his 
theology  in  our  time  and  seek  constructive  alternatives  to  it 
just  as  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist  leaders  did  in  conversa- 
tion with  sixteenth-century  Protestant  Reformers. 
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Sixty-five  and  over 


By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

“The  digestive  system  may  not  be  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
organs  less  efficient.  The  muscles  not  as  hardworking.  His 
whole  metabolism  may  be  slowing  down.  His  joints  may  even 
be  a little  stiff.  His  hearing  a little  hard.  So,  of  course,  his  nu- 
tritional needs  have  changed.” 

Is  this  a description  of  an  aging  person?  Not  this  time.  It 
was  part  of  an  advertisement  to  persuade  loving  pet  owners 
to  switch  to  special  food  for  the  older  dog,  the  dog  beginning 
to  feel  his  years. 

When  is  a dog  old?  The  ad  seems  to  have  the  answer. 

When  is  a person  old?  When  hamburgers  with  onions  are 
hard  to  digest?  When  the  boss  says  it’s  time  to  take  your  tools 
home  permanently?  When  you  ponder  whether  to  use  hair 
color  or  buy  a hairpiece? 

In  our  culture  it  takes  courage  to  say,  “Now  I am  an  old 
woman  or  an  old  man,”  for  the  benefits  of  the  good  life  seem 
to  be  with  the  young,  not  with  the  old.  Old  is  unattractive 
and  unrewarding. 

But  this  situation  should  not  be,  say  those  who  are  studying 
the  aging  process.  Our  society  has  developed  a negative 
image  of  the  aging  which  is  deplorable.  It  comes  out  in  our 
language:  little  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes,  old  geezer,  old  fogy, 
old  biddy,  over  the  hill,  run  to  seed,  out  to  pasture,  and 
others.  People  do  not  fear  old  age,  but  what  old  age  drags 
along  with  it — the  feeling  of  uselessness  and  dependency 
these  words  express. 

The  reports  of  scandals  in  some  poorly  managed  nursing 
homes  haven’t  helped  the  image  of  the  old  in  America.  While 
such  information  should  be  revealed  to  protect  the  sick  and 
helpless,  these  stories  reinforce  the  image  of  the  older  people 
as  sickly,  senile,  powerless — and  uninteresting. 

But  not  all  older  people  are  like  that.  A small  percentage  of 
them  are  sick  and  helpless.  But  because  this  negative  image 
of  uselessness  overpowers  the  image  of  older  people  as 
contributing  individuals,  some  retirees  accept  this  negative 
stereotype  as  their  dismal  lot  in  life. 

Maggie  Kuhn,  leader  of  the  activist  Gray  Panthers,  is  work- 
ing hard  to  correct  the  image  of  the  old  which  encourages  so- 
ciety to  believe  old  is  bad,  a personal  and  social  disaster;  that 
it  is  a disease  that  nobody  will  admit  to  having;  that  it  means 
giving  up  responsibility,  beginning  with  enforced  retirement, 
a shock  some  people  never  get  over  because  they  equate 
retirement  from  work  with  retirement  from  life;  that  the 
mind  stops  functioning  during  old  age  and  regresses  only  to 
bingo  and  soap  operas  with  time  for  other  play  and  naps. 


In  Maggie  Kuhn  on  Aging  (Westminster),  she  speaks 
boldly,  urging  the  elderly  to  stop  speaking  of  themselves  in 
euphemistic  terms,  such  as  senior  citizens  or  golden-agers. 
“We  are  the  elders,  the  experienced  ones;  we  are  maturing, 
growing  adults  responsible  for  the  survival  of  our  society,  ” 
she  writes. 

Those  who  are  65  and  over  must  change  their  attitude 
toward  themselves,  but  so  must  society.  It  must  stop  wasting 
people  through  retirement  and  other  means  because  the 
elderly  cannot  produce  at  what  society  considers  a productive 
peak.  It  must  stop  trivializing  old  age  by  teaching  old  people 
only  how  to  play  and  pass  time,  for  play  does  not  develop 
images  of  strength. 

The  church  must  also  change  its  attitudes  toward  the 
elderly.  It  can  begin  by  not  thinking  of  congregations  with 
large  numbers  of  older  members  as  “dying  churches.  ” Such 
churches  are  “skill  banks  and  reservoirs  of  rich,  untapped, 
undervalued  human  resources  and  stimulating  power  desper- 
ately needed  to  renew  and  heal  our  sick  society.”  The  desire 
of  church  leaders  to  work  only  “with  young  people  ” is  defeat- 
ing, she  writes. 

The  church’s  ministry  to  the  aging  should  be  more  than 
services /or  them.  Where  obvious  acute  needs  (such  as  health, 
poverty,  and  housing)  are  present,  these  should  be  dealt 
with;  but  the  church  should  remember  the  gospel  makes  no 
distinction  regarding  age.  The  elderly  deserve  equal  treat- 
ment regardless  of  their  power  base  in  church  life. 

The  church  and  especially  church  institutions,  including 
church-related  colleges,  should  not  necessarily  retire  people 
because  they  are  65.  They  have  a particular  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  move  in  the  direction  of  flexible  retirement 
of  employees  of  all  categories:  in  administration,  teaching 
and  maintenance,  she  writes. 

But  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  to  change  the  false 
and  demeaning  image  of  the  elderly  belongs  to  the  middle- 
aged.  If  they  don’t  change  it,  they  inherit  it.  By  the  year  2020 
the  baby  boom  of  the  1940s  will  become  the  geriatrics  boom, 
with  about  25  percent  of  the  population  65  years  and  over. 
We  have  about  20  years  of  grace,  writes  Maggie  Kuhn,  to 
learn  how  to  grow  old  and  to  develop  wholly  new  images — 
new  to  Western  society. 

Where  shall  these  images  come  from?  Anna  the 
prophetess;  Simeon,  the  old  man  who  was  with  her  in  the 
temple;  and  even  Daniel,  who  was  80  when  he  was  thrown 
into  the  lions’  den  might  do  for  a starter. 
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The  vision  of  mutual  aid 


By  Willard  Conrad 


After  the  retirement  of  our  deacon,  Manford  Freed,  the 
newly  formed  board  of  elders  at  the  Holdeman  Mennonite 
Church  gradually  assumed  various  “deaconing”  functions. 

Our  congregation,  located  in  the  Wakarusa,  Indiana,  com- 
munity, had  had  an  alms  fund  for  many  years.  This  usually 
was  replenished  by  a special  alms  giving  at  the  communion 
service. 

During  the  generally  prosperous  years  of  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s,  the  need  for  financial  help  within  the  congrega- 
tion wasn’t  very  great.  Except  for  the  Palm  Sunday  tornado 
in  1965.  That  tornado  destroyed  all  the  farm  buildings, 
including  the  house  of  Maynard  and  Esther  Yoder,  who  were 
faithful  and  active  in  the  life  of  the  Holdeman  congregation. 
Both  the  congregation  and  their  neighbors  responded  nobly 
to  the  Yoders’  needs. 

Apart  from  this  major  catastrophe,  the  chief  concern  of  our 
congregation  was  our  oldest  member,  Veronica  Fisher.  As 
events  transpired,  though,  she  needed  little  help  from  the 
church.  Yet,  because  they  knew  her  limited  resources  and  the 
possibility  of  extended  nursing  care,  the  elders  frequently 
spoke  of  Veronica  and  what  might  be  done  “in  case”  Ve- 
ronica became  a symbol  of  possible  needs  among  us. 

It  was  Maynard  Yoder,  who  had  been  helped  with  his  own 
need,  who  now  was  most  concerned  about  others.  As  an 
elder,  he  frequently  raised  the  question  about  our  responsi- 
bilities to  assist  the  needy  among  us  and  the  methods  by 
which  we  might  do  this.  In  the  regular  monthly  meetings  the 
elders  and  pastor  frequently  discussed  our  need  to  be  a 
mutually  sharing  and  concerned  community,  and  how  we 
could  best  accomplish  this. 

Talk  is  easier  than  action,  but  two  events  nudged  us.  The 
energy  crisis  of  1975-76  and  its  impact  on  the  recreational  ve- 
hicle industry  adversely  affected  several  of  our  families. 
Among  our  responses  was  the  establishment  of  a revolving 
compassion  fund  to  give  emergency  financial  assistance. 


Willard  Conrad  is  pastor  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa, 
Ind. 


About  this  time,  too,  our  near-neighbor  and  sister  con- 
gregation, the  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  was  working  out  a 
comprehensive  health  plan,  relating  to  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Association.  Maynard  Yoder  became  involved  in  the 
developments  at  Olive  and  kept  the  Holdeman  elders  in- 
formed. 

For  at  least  a year  we  seemed  on  the  brink  of  moving  for- 
ward as  we  became  more  aware  of  the  health  needs  within 
our  congregation.  We  were  committed  to  the  ideal  of  mutual 
sharing,  but  we  lacked  the  impetus  to  move  us  forward.  That 
impetus  came  in  August  1977.  On  August  6 Maynard  Yoder 
was  killed  in  a highway  collision,  just  a few  weeks  before 
completing  his  second  four-year  term  as  elder. 

In  a time  of  grief.  At  the  very  time  the  Yoder  family  was 
dealing  with  their  loss  and  grief,  the  Ivan  Gongwer  family 
was  reeling  with  another  kind  of  burden.  Their  daughter 
Debora  had  had  spinal  surgery  earlier  to  correct  severe  curva- 
ture of  her  spine.  Now  the  local  surgeon  was  insisting  on 
further  surgery,  so  delicate  he  refused  to  do  it.  And  the  spe- 
cialist in  Gary,  Indiana,  recommended  by  him,  indicated  that 
several  surgeries  were  necessary  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$25,000. 

Because  of  a recent  job  change  and  other  factors,  the 
Gongwers  had  little  insurance.  The  prospect  of  additional 
surgeries,  with  the  time,  emotions,  and  dollars  involved,  al- 
most overwhelmed  them.  They  shared  their  burden  with  me 
on  the  Sunday  morning  following  Maynard’s  death. 

It  was  a grieving,  burdened,  and  emotional  pastor  w'ho 
entered  the  pulpit  that  August  Sunday  morning.  Recalling 
Maynard’s  constant  desire  to  be  helpful  to  others,  and 
confronted  with  the  apparent  staggering  need  of  the 
Gongwers,  I opened  my  heart  to  the  congregation. 

We  had  had  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  repre- 
sentatives speak  to  us  several  times  within  the  past  five  years, 
most  recently  just  a few  months  earlier.  We  had  not  listened 
very  attentively.  God  worked  with  us  in  the  midst  of  these  cir- 
cumstances to  open  our  eyes  and  hearts — and  our  purses  and 
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Ivan  and  Ruby  Gongwer  and  their  daughters,  Debora  (left)  and 
Ann.  Debora’s  medical  problem  provided  part  of  the  impetus  for  a 
congregational  sharing  plan  at  Holdeman. 


Marston  Birky,  congregational  mutual  aid  representative,  left, 
and  Pastor  Willard  Conrad. 


billfolds. 

Once  again  we  invited  MMAA  representatives.  Now  we 
were  interested  specifically  in  exploring  a congregational 
health  plan.  In  this  way  families  with  immediate  needs  could 
be  covered  immediately,  with  no  waiting  periods,  and  despite 
known  health  problems. 

Dwight  Stoltzfus  and  Arthur  Wise  spoke  to  us  on  a Sunday 
morning  during  the  worship  hour,  and  answered  our  ques- 
tions during  the  Sunday  school  hour.  A few  weeks  later  we 
called  an  evening  meeting  so  that  interested  persons  could 
ask  more  questions  and  receive  personal  counseling  if  they 
wished. 

We  distributed  membership  forms  to  ascertain  whether  we 
were  near  the  goal  of  50  percent  of  our  membership, 
MMAA’s  policy  for  a group  plan.  Marston  Birky,  our  con- 
gregational MMAA  representative,  became  more  involved  at 


this  point.  He  and  Arthur  Wise  of  MMAA  carried  through 
the  final  stages  of  the  group  formation.  As  of  January  1,  1978, 
the  Holdeman  congregation  has  a congregational  health 
plan. 

Ironically,  the  Ivan  Gongwers  likely  will  not  benefit 
greatly  from  our  plan.  Several  specialists  whom  they  con- 
sulted have  independently  counseled  against  further  surgery 
for  Debi.  They  feel  the  first  surgery  was  successful,  and  risks 
involved  in  further  surgery  outweigh  possible  benefits. 

However,  we  have  learned  there  were  other  families,  more 
than  we  even  suspected,  who  were  in  circumstances  poten- 
tially similar  to  that  of  the  Gongwers.  We  hope  this  ideal  of 
mutual  burden  bearing  will  continue  to  develop  among  us, 
and  will  show  itself  in  other  forms  as  well. 

And  that  we  will,  increasingly,  share  the  vision  of  mutual 
aid  with  less  concern  about,  “What  s in  it  for  me?’ 


Hands 


Closed-up  hands 

Open  hands 

keeping  in 

feeling 

tension  and  darkness 

fabric  and  texture 

keeping  out 

Uplifted  hands — 

playing 

petition 

and  working  and  praise 

and  thanksgiving 

Tight-fisted  hands 

Curving  hands 

holding  in 

touching — 

emptiness 

firm  and  tender 

hitting  and  hurting 

Reaching  hands 

knocking  out 

giving 

windows  and  persons 

and  receiving 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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Sawako's  year 


by  Karen  J.  Miller 


Singing  softly  in  Japanese,  Sawako  Reubutsu  leads  5-year- 
old  Peter  (fictitious  name)  through  the  intricate  motions  of  a 
children’s  song  which  ends  in  the  familiar  paper-rock-scissors 
game  (children’s  hand-motion  game).  Though  Peter  is  one  of 
Sawako’s  developmentally  disabled  students  at  Glenhaven, 
Inc.,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  he  knows  all  the  motions  and  hums 
along.  Sawako  shows  scissors,  Peter  paper.  “Oh,  you  lose,  ” 
Sawako  consoles.  Peter  grins  and  asks  for  more. 

At  Glenhaven,  Sawako  teaches  children  with  varying 
degrees  of  physical  and  mental  disability.  Sawako’s  teaching 
includes  doling  out  lots  of  love  and  patience — things  that  she 
seems  to  have  in  plenty.  The  work  is  demanding,  and  more  so 
for  one  struggling  to  perfect  her  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Communication  is  difficult,  and  there  is  much  paper- 
work to  be  completed.  But  Sawako  is  glad  for  the  experience 
which  she  feels  is  helping  her  learn  to  understand  people  in  a 
new  way. 

Working  at  Glenhaven  has  been  only  one  of  the  new 
experiences  Sawako  has  encountered  since  she  arrived  in  the 
U S.  in  August  as  an  MCC  exchange  visitor.  Sawako,  an 
English  and  kindergarten  teacher  from  Obihiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan,  is  spending  her  year  as  an  exchange  visitor  in  a Volun- 
tary Service  assignment  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Discipleship  program  in  Phoenix. 

A member  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church,  Sawako 
wanted  to  get  a firsthand  look  at  Voluntary  Service  to  get 
ideas  for  service  programs  in  Japan.  Church  members  en- 
couraged her  and  are  helping  with  financial  support  during 
her  one-year  stay. 

“We  don’t  have  youth  activities  in  Japan  like  in  the  U.S.,  ” 
Sawako  explained.  “After  a young  person  is  baptized,  he  has 
few  avenues  for  practicing  Christianity  and  discipleship. 
Many  young  people  want  to  serve,  but  there  is  little  op- 
portunity. ’ 


Karen  J.  Miller  is  editor  of  Agape  magazine  and  a member  of  the  com- 
munication staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Sawako  Reubutsu,  MCC  exchange  visitor  and  discipleship  VSer 
from  Obihiro,  Japan. 

Adjusting  to  life  in  the  U.S.  has  been  more  difficult  than 
Sawako  imagined.  Language  difficulties  and  living  in  a 
Voluntary  Service  community  have  added  to  the  problems. 
Discipleship  VSers  read  a book  each  month,  keep  a journal, 
and  write  a monthly  report  of  their  experiences,  failures,  and 
growth — all  major  undertakings  when  not  in  one’s  native 
tongue. 

The  closeness  of  living  in  community  has  also  been  a strug- 
gle for  Sawako  who  was  used  to  living  on  her  own.  Cultural 
differences  have  made  household  life  more  difficult  as  well. 

“I  thought  that  I could  live  together  easily,  ” she  said,  “but 
it  is  very  hard.  Sometimes  I think,  ‘Oh,  that  is  not  my 
problem;  I don  t want  to  hear  about  it,’  but  I must. 

“I  thought  I knew  a lot  about  Americans  before  I came, 
too.  I met  Americans  through  Mennonite  missionaries  in 
Japan,’’  Sawako  said.  “But  when  I came  I realized  how  dif- 
ferent it  really  was.  Especially  women.  They  say  their  own 
opinions  in  front  of  a group  and  express  themselves  freely.  At 
first  I didn’t  like  it — they  are  too  aggressive.  But  now  I’ve 
learned  to  understand  and  admire  that. 

“I  don’t  want  to  argue.  I’m  not  used  to  discussing  how  I 
feel.  Everyone  always  asks,  ‘What  do  you  think?’  I didn’t 
know  how  to  react.  But  I’m  getting  more  used  to  expressing 
my  feelings. 

“At  first  I thought  I could  bear  difficulties,  but  I realized 
that  I was  not  so  strong.  I cried  a lot.  I ve  been  lonely.  But 
this  has  helped  me  understand  persons  who  are  lonely  or  shy 
and  cannot  easily  express  themselves,  because  I’ve  worked 
through  that  experience  myself. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  not  been  what  Sawako  ex- 
pected either.  The  biggest  disappointment  was  the  large  size 
of  U.S.  congregations.  “I  came  from  a congregation  with 
eight  members!’’  explained  Sawako.  “That  is  what  I had 
found  to  be  the  real  church.  I have  not  found  that  here.  But 
our  Discipleship  seminars  each  week  help. 

“I’ve  learned  from  Discipleship  VSers  that  they  have 
trained  a lot  spiritually — have  studied  the  Bible.  I didn’t  have 
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that  much  background.  I don’t  have  that  history — from  a 
hahy!  1 respect  that  history. 

“When  I look  back,  I have  ten  years  of  Christian  life;  it  was 
very  inconsistent — up  and  down.  I’ve  learned  a lot  from  these 
Christians  who  have  a deep  recognition  of  God  and  the  Bible. 

“In  Japan,  being  a Mennonite  doesn’t  have  any  special 
meaning  to  others.  So  here  I have  been  looking  hard  to  see 
what  are  Mennonite  characteristics,  but  1 can’t  see  them.  And 
there  is  so  much  affluence.  I look  at  people  who  live  so  af- 
fluently and  think,  ‘Can  they  follow  Jesus?’ 

“Some  Christians  in  Japan  tend  to  admire  and  respect 
Americans,  so  they  can  be  easily  influenced  by  American 


A prisoner  and  friend 

The  following  is  a portrayal  of  the  relationship  between 
Gord  Hillyer,  inmate,  and  Al  Laing,  friend.  Laing  is  a 
volunteer  with  the  Man  to  Man  Ontario  program. 

Gord  Hillyer:  The  last  time  I went  to  jail  I realized,  “I’m 
wasting  my  life.  Here  I am,  21  years  old,  behind  bars, 
abandoned  again,  hopeless,  alone  again.  ” 

This  made  me  look  at  myself,  but  I couldn’t  change.  I was 
in  prison,  but  no  one  wanted  to  listen  because  everybody  in 
jail  is  conning  everybody  else.  Even  constructive  thoughts 
had  no  place  to  go,  so  I just  went  back  to  being  Mr.  Tough. 

Swearing  across  the  wing,  or  smashing  a TV  set  would  get 
me  all  the  attention  I wanted.  Then  the  guard  would  come  in 
and  drag  me  off  to  the  “hole  ” for  a week. 

As  a child,  I failed  twice  in  school.  Inside  I felt  like  jerk.  I 
was  a failure.  My  sister  had  honors  throughout  her  whole 
schooling.  I was  at  the  bottom  of  the  class. 

I thought  that  the  only  thing  that  I knew  about  was  rabbits 
which  my  Dad  had  bought  me  before  his  death  when  I was 
14. 

I couldn’t  talk  to  anyone  because  1 thought  I was  stupid. 
But  I felt  that  I wasn’t  alone  when  I did  drugs.  I was  in  a 
whole  different  world  where  I fit  in  perfectly  because  every- 
body else  was  serewed  up  too.  But  before  I knew  it  I was  up 
over  my  head.  I couldn’t  handle  it. 

The  last  time  I was  in  jail  1 was  in  the  “hole  ” 4V2  months, 
off  and  on,  for  causing  trouble.  Then  I came  to  the  end. 

1 swiped  a razor  blade,  figuring  I’m  going  to  do  myself  in.  I 
put  the  tip  of  the  blade  in  my  arm  and  hollered  out,  “God, 
help  me!’’  at  the  top  of  my  lungs. 

I stopped  and  stood  there,  trembling  all  over.  A few  mo- 
ments later  the  guard  opened  my  door  and  told  me  I had  a 
visit. 

It  was  the  first  visit  that  I’d  had  in  18  months.  Within  15 
minutes  after  asking  God  to  help  me,  with  the  blood  on  my 

This  article  is  reprinted  from  Mennonite  Reporter,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


missionaries.  But  we  Japanese  need  to  find  how  to  be 
Japanese  Christians — how  to  be  Japanese  Mennonites.  ” 
Sawako  will  spend  her  last  two  months  visiting  Voluntary 
Services  offices  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  several  other  V'S  unit 
locations  before  returning  home.  Until  then  the  time  will  go 
all  too  slowly  for  Sawako  because  she  is  dreaming  of  getting 
back  to  Obihiro  to  explore  social  service  opportunities.  “1 
want  to  see  where  the  needs  are  and  what  work  needs  to  be 
done.  I want  to  go  right  now.  I want  to  work — but  I think  I 
needed  this  experience  here  in  VS  first.  I’m  not  as  mature  as  1 
thought  I was.  I m not  as  strong  as  I thought  I was,  but  I m 
ready  to  get  to  work  in  my  town.”  ^ 


arm,  He  did.  I guess  He  knew  I was  sincere. 

My  visitor  was  Al  Laing  who  came  to  visit  me  through  M2. 
With  Al  I had  somebody  who  wasn’t  afraid  to  listen  and  help. 
I felt  free.  I’m  Gord  Hillyer.  I am  something.  1 was  free  to 
look  at  myself  with  constructive  eyes. 

Al  is  like  my  father.  I’m  able  to  go  to  him  and  say,  “Al,  I m 
feeling  terrible.  I feel  I can’t  cut  it  as  a Christian.  ” He  s al- 
ways been  there  and  he’s  never  given  up  on  me. 

Al  Laing:  It  was  the  spring  of  1975.  I was  about  to  meet  a 
maximum  security  prison  inmate  for  the  first  time.  I had  been 
working  with  Man  to  Man  (M2)  for  three  years  in  minimum 
security  prisons,  but  was  more  than  a little  apprehensive  on 
this  my  first  encounter  with  a maximum  security  prisoner. 

I found  myself  matched  up  with  a 21-year-old.  He  had  a 
reputation  as  a troublemaker.  He  had  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
the  “hole,  ” the  term  used  for  complete  isolation.  His  trouble 
with  the  law  centered  around  drugs — manufacturing,  push- 
ing, and  using  them. 

I was  taken  through  four  sets  of  steel  doors  and  told  to  wait 
in  an  office.  A few  minutes  later  Gord  was  brought  in. 

He  was  smiling,  which  I didn’t  expect.  In  fact  my  image  of 
a hard-core  criminal  was  shattered  right  there. 

I asked  him  how  he  spent  his  time.  He  said,  “I  have  a Na- 
tional Geographic  and  a Gideon  Bible  with  many  pages  miss- 
ing, which  I don’t  know  much  about,  but  if  I could  get  hold 
of  a minister.  I’d  have  lots  of  questions  for  him.  ” Well,  I 
wasn’t  a minister,  but  in  the  days  to  come  we  would  spend 
much  time  discussing  the  Bible  and  God’s  purpose  for  man. 

Release  day  for  Gord  was  in  late  November  1975.  We 
found  a room  for  him  in  the  home  of  a United  Church 
minister,  and  on  that  first  evening  out  of  prison  we  helped 
decorate  the  church’s  Christmas  tree. 

That  was  over  two  years  ago.  Christmas  1977  saw  Gord 
with  a wife,  a son,  and  his  own  Christmas  tree.  He  had  the 
look  of  a peaceful  man  with  a purpose. 

I feel  that  I have  been  the  big  winner  as  a result  of  meeting 
Gord.  To  see  the  new  heart  and  new  mind,  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah,  transplant  the  old  heart  of  stone;  and  to  see  the 
transformation  of  a life  before  your  very  eyes,  is  to  be  blessed 
with  the  highest  reward  known  to  man. 
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A day  in  Philadelphia  exposed  Mennonite  Church  mission  leaders  from  across  North  America  to  Men- 
nonite  witness  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 


Grasshoppers  in  the  land  of  giants 


Amidst  piles  of  papers  and  pyramids  of  pro- 
posals, Mennonite  Church  mission  leaders 
from  across  North  America  met  Apr.  13-15 
to  set  a new  direction  for  urban  witness. 

This  historic  meeting,  called  the  Home 
Ministries  Consultation,  took  place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  congregation  of  Blooming 
Glen.  The  65  participants  included  persons 
from  each  of  the  20  conferences  and  conven- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  well  as 
staff  members  of  several  churchwide  boards. 

This  “new  direction  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  actually  a rediscovery  of  an 
original  Anabaptist  outreach — the  spread- 
ing of  the  good  news  to  the  city,  a delegate 
noted.  He  said,  “Our  notion  that  the  Bible 
has  more  to  say  to  the  rural  church  than  to 
the  urban  church  is  misguided.  The  Bible 
mentions  the  city  over  500  times.  It  men- 
tions'farm  just  once. 

The  urban  witness  for  the  Mennonite 
Church,  however,  has  largely  been  neglect- 
ed since  persecution  drove  the  early 
Anabaptists  from  the  cities.  The  delegates 
were  told  that  reviving  this  witness  will  be 
no  easy  task.  “We  are,'  a speaker  warned, 
“grasshoppers  in  the  land  of  giants.  ” 

The  morning  input  on  the  first  day  of  the 
consultation  came  from  H.  Ernest  Bennett 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Ivan 
Kauffmann  of  Mennonite  General  Board. 
Both  speakers  reported  on  the  state  of  the 
urban  emphasis  since  the  issue  was  iden- 
tified as  Assembly  77.  Ivan  emphasized  that 
if  the  church  is  ever  to  be  successful  in  the 
urban  setting,  it  must  stop  thinking  of  the 


city  as  a den  of  iniquity  that  God  has  com- 
pletely forsaken  and  see  it  as  a place  with 
multitudes  of  people  that  Christ  died  for. 
He  asked,  “Can  we  begin  to  look  at  the  city 
from  God’s  point  of  view  and  with  His  love 
in  our  hearts?’ 

Afternoon  speakers  focused  on  “Building 
the  Urban  Church.  ” Hubert  Brown,  chair- 
man of  the  Black  Caucus,  focused  on  at- 
titudes that  have  plagued  Mennonite  efforts 
in  the  city.  “These  attitudes,  ” he 
challenged,  “include  racism,  paternalism, 
spiritual  commuting,  and  economic  colo- 
nialism. ” Hubert  spoke  with  optimism 
about  the  new  urban  thrust,  but  ended  with 
a note  of  cautious  pessimism.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  said,  “if  our  denomination  can 
actually  be  successful  in  the  city.”  This  com- 
ment sparked  lively  debate.  In  the  end  most 
participants  agreed  that  with  the  help  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Mennonite  Church  could  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  city,  but  that  it  would  take 
more  commitment  of  personal,  financial, 
and  spiritual  resources  than  have  been  given 
in  the  past. 

For  the  second  day,  delegates  boarded  an 
early  commuter  train  for  Philadelphia.  The 
trip  was  led  by  the  Philadelphia  Mennonite 
Council,  an  inter-Mennonite  coordinating 
group.  The  tour  included  Mennonite  wit- 
ness in  fashionable  Society  Hill  along  with 
VS  involvement  in  the  ghetto. 

City  residents  met  with  the  group  for  an 
evening  worship  service.  One  delegate  ex- 
pressed his  reactions  to  the  day  as  “being  hit 
by  a ten-ton  truck.  ” A city  resident  replied 


that  often  city  workers  feel  that  conferences 
are  “ten-ton  trucks,  throwing  off  a dollar 
here  and  a dollar  there,  but  unwilling  to 
change  their  direction  to  bring  resources  to 
the  city.” 

The  final  morning  of  the  consultation 
concentrated  on  how  to  set  the  urban  out- 
reach of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  motion. 
The  delegates  agreed  that,  as  far  as  the 
consultation  was  concerned,  the  term  urban 
would  mean:  “The  inner  core  of  the  urban 
area,  of  its  central  region.  ” The  problems  of 
this  area  were  identified  as  ranging  from  de- 
caying housing,  crime,  and  rising  taxes  to 
suburban  flight,  poor  schools,  and  impotent 
churches.  “To  define  urban  too  broadly,  ” a 
delegate  said,  “would  be  to  diffuse  the  im- 
pact of  this  urban  thrust.  ’ 

The  consultation  adopted  a set  of  goals, 
recognizing  that  it  would  take  a lot  of  hard 
work  for  the  goals  to  become  realities. 

Lupe  De  Leon  called  upon  the  conference 
home-mission  leaders  to  help  identify  and 
interpret  Home  Missions  Division’s  interest 
in  the  total  scope  of  Mennonite  Church 
home  missions.  “Our  vision  is  to  have  the 
whole  church  grow,  ” he  said.  “That’s  our  vi- 
sion, our  commitment,  and  our  task.” 

The  Home  Missions  Committee,  he  said, 
two  days  previous,  focused  its  task  on 
churchwide  strategy  for  church  planting, 
leadership  development,  and  beginning 
new  ministries.  “Can  each  conference  and 
fellowship  in  the  next  five  years  start  a new 
urban  congregation  each  year?”  Lupe  asked 
participants.  “The  Mennonite  Church  sure- 
ly has  20  couples  per  year  who  are  being 
called  to  new  tentmaking,  church-planting 
work,”  he  said.  The  challenge  met  with 
amens. 

Specifics  Home  Missions  Division  is  com- 
mitted to,  Lupe  reported,  include  a church- 
planting seminar  in  late  fall  1978,  helping 
to  develop  an  urban-ministry  curriculum 
through  the  formation  of  a para-church 
urban  training  center,  coordinating  the 
Mission  Board  urban  ministries  model,  and 
developing  an  extension  Bible-training  pro- 
gram for  pastors. 

The  consultation  resolved  for  the  im- 
mediate future  to  meet  annually  to  inspire, 
share,  and  evaluate  the  urban  ministry  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Lecturer  claims  U.S. 
economy  can  be  shifted 
away  from  military  bias 

The  U.S.  economy — characterized  by  high 
inflation  and  high  unemployment — is  like  it 
is  because  of  massive  and  continuous  military 
spending,  says  Lloyd  Dumas  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Dumas  is  an  authority  on  the  economic 
conversion  of  military  facilities  to  civilian 
activity,  and  is  a professor  in  the  department 
of  industrial  and  management  engineering 
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at  Columbia.  He  has  been  involved  in  au- 
thoring the  Defense  Economic  Adjustment 
Act,  a bill  being  sponsored  by  South  Dakota 
Senator  George  McGovern.  Dumas  spoke  to 
a Newton,  Kan.,  audience  of  200  on  the 
Bethel  College  campus  on  Apr.  6. 

“Traditional  economic  theory,”  says  Du- 
mas, “claims  there  is  a trade-off  between 
unemployment  and  inflation.  Both  cannot 
be  high  at  the  same  time.  Yet,  the  fact  is, 
they  are.  Unions,”  continues  Dumas,  “are 
beginning  to  understand  that  military 
spending  is  job-destroying,  not  job-creat- 
ing.” 

Why  is  military  spending,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  bad  for  the  economy?  Dumas 
stated  that  military  goods  do  not  contribute 
to  the  present  standard  of  living,  nor  to  the 
future.  Although  they  have  no  value  in  the 
consumer  market,  they  do  use  resources. 
This  is  inflationary. 

Military  spending  is  also  harmful  to  the 
economy  because  all  purchases  are  on  a cost- 
plus  basis.  Even  those  contracts  for  “fixed” 
amounts  are  renegotiated  to  higher  figures. 
This,  he  said,  is  a formula  for  inefficient 
production.  Further,  since  military  contrac- 
tors are  able  to  work  on  a cost-plus  basis, 
they  can  buy  whatever  resources  they 
want — engineering  and  scientific  skills  and 
materials — which  gives  the  civilian  econ- 
omy a severe  inflationary  jolt. 

Dumas  surprised  his  audience  when  he 
noted  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has 
been  in  deficit  for  decades.  Although  the 
balance  of  trade  has  favored  the  U.S.  until 
recently,  the  surplus  in  the  balance  of  trade 
has  been  less  than  the  overseas  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  U.S.  Hence,  in  actuality 
there  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  This  means  im- 
ported goods  become  more  expensive.  The 
U.S.  imports  major  items  for  its  economy, 
including  oil,  steel,  and  machine  tools. 

Whereas  the  civilian  economy  works  for 
performance  and  efficiency,  the  military 
economy  is  concerned  only  about  perfor- 
mance. Military  thinkers  claim  that  military 
research  produces  considerable  spin-off 
technology  useful  to  the  marketplace.  An 
example  would  be  Gorning  ware,  which  was 
originally  designed  as  a heat  shield  for 
spacecraft.  “But,”  asserted  Dumas,  “it 
would  obviously  have  been  much  cheaper  to 
work  at  designing  a new  kitchen  ware  than 
to  build  a missile  underneath  it.  ” 

Estimates  place  50  percent  of  U.S.  engi- 
neers and  scientists  at  work  in  military 
projects.  Their  innovative  skill  is  locked  into 
military  improvements.  Gonsequently,  there 
has  been  a severe  breakdown  in  inventions 
and  innovations.  The  U.S.  is  now  a follower 
in  the  basic  stuff  of  a technological  society. 

After  his  analysis  of  the  economy  Dumas 
declared,  “We  have  to  move  resources  to 
economically  productive  uses.” 

How  does  one  change  the  economy  from 
one  with  dependency  on  military  spending 


to  civilian  areas?  Military  managers,  engi- 
neers, and  scientists  need  to  be  reoriented  to 
knowing  that  cost,  as  well  as  performance,  is 
paramount.  But  there  is  a great  deal  of  ri- 
gidity in  the  American  economy  and  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  make  changes. 

Yet,  military  bases  and  plants  periodically 
come  up  for  closing.  Usually  this  has  pro- 
duced severe  dislocation  in  the  community, 
or  the  facility  has  been  kept  open  for 
political  reasons.  The  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment  Act  is  intended  to  provide  ad- 
vance planning  for  the  conversion  of  mili- 
tary facilities  to  civilian  uses.  This  would  in- 
clude retraining  of  personnel  and  advance 
planning  for  the  manufacture  of  consumer 
products.  It  would  provide  a way  for  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  vote  for  the  clos- 
ing of  a military  facility  because  there  would 
be  a viable  economic  alternative. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  argue  for 
defense  cuts,  Dumas  said  it  was  an  essential 
first  step  in  moving  the  economy  away  from 
its  military  bias. 

Inquiries  about  the  bill  may  be  addressed 
to  George  McGovern  in  the  U.S.  Senate  (bill 
number  2279),  or  to  Ted  Wise  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  (bill  number  10648).  Du- 
mas considers  the  next  few  months  crucial  to 
the  life  of  the  bills. 

Building  the  institutions 
of  peace 

Would-be  peacemakers  met  together  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  8 and  9 to  lift  up 
hunger,  militarism,  and  self  as  three  issues 
in  need  of  peacemaking  attention  by  the 
Historic  Peace  Ghurches — Friends,  Men- 
nonites,  Ghurch  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Brethren  in  Ghrist. 

More  than  75  Pennsylvania  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  four  churches  of  the  New 
Gall  to  Peacemaking  effort  participated  in 
workshops,  heard  formal  presentations,  held 
discussions,  shared  fellowship,  and  wor- 
shiped together  during  the  two-day  confer- 
ence. 

St.  Paul’s  admonition  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead  seemed  to  be  the  common 
theme  of  the  conference.  The  agenda  called 
for  an  active  building  of  institutions  of 
peace,  recognizing  the  need  to  move  beyond 
abstract  theological  discussion. 

The  linkage  between  hunger  and  peace 
was  forcibly  established  by  Walton  Hack- 
man,  the  resource  person  on  hunger. 
Hackman  cited  the  fact  that  since  WW  II, 
more  people  have  died  from  hunger  in  India 
than  have  died  from  all  wars  in  the  world. 
Hackman,  presently  a Lansdale,  Pa.,  dairy 
farmer,  is  the  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Gentral  Gommittee  s Peace 
Section. 

The  second  major  issue  dealt  with  the 
direct  relationship  between  the  absence  of 
peace  (war)  and  weaponry.  Lyle  Tatum,  the 
resource  person  on  disarmament,  showed 


that  personal/national  security  and  arms  are 
totally  unrelated,  and  that  in  fact,  the 
world’s  weaponry  is  a real  threat  to  every- 
body, especially  in  a nuclear  age.  According 
to  Tatum,  disarmament,  or  the  doing  away 
with  the  weapons,  would  save  the  world’s 
peoples  one  (1)  billion  dollars  per  day, 
besides  making  us  more  safe.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  U.S.,  while  perhaps  the 
world  s food  savior,  is  the  world  s supreme 
arms  pusher  and  junkie.  Tatum  works  on 
disarmament  issues  with  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Office  in  New  York  Gity. 

Self  got  a good  going  over  as  participants 
linked  lifestyle  issues  with  hunger  and  mili- 
tarism. Larry  and  Lois  Hess  described  their 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  hard  issues  of 
money-seeking  and  job  security.  The  Hesses 
were  formerly  associated  with  the  Lutheran 
Ghurch.  Larry  was  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  fought  in  Vietnam.  He  later  became 
head  of  a successful  bookbinding  company. 
It  was  at  that  job  where  Larry  happened 
upon  a book  about  the  Ghurch  of  the 
Brethren.  The  peace  stance,  believers  bap- 
tism, and  other  issues  attracted  the  Hesses 
into  seeking  out  a local  Brethren  congrega- 
tion. Since  that  time,  they  have  undergone 
many  changes  of  heart  and  life.  Says  Larry, 
“It  was  not  any  easy  road.  We  had  strug- 
gles and  time  of  depression  and  anxiety.  ” 
Through  all  this,  the  Hesses  say  they  have 
learned  to  “just  trust  in  God,”  as  they  seek 
to  live  out  their  new  goal;  “to  live  for  God 
and  to  do  His  will  and  His  pleasure.  ” 

A major  part  of  the  time  was  spent  on  a 
working  document  entitled  “Building  the 
Institutions  of  Peace.”  It  begins  with  the 
claim  that  “Brethren,  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites  . . . have  distrusted  an  emphasis  on 
right  formulation  of  doctrine  as  a chief  task 
for  Ghristians.  Instead,  they  have  said  that 
right  practice  will  show  if  the  doctrine  is 
right.  It  is  not  enough  to  think  through  a 
theology;  it  is  only  good  theology  when  it  is 
applied  in  deeds  and  actions  as  well  ” — Phil 
M. Shenk 

Eureka  Hospital 
to  be  bought 

when  delegates  to  the  Mennonite  Hospital 
Association  met  on  Apr.  11  in  a special 
association  meeting,  they  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  Eureka  Hospital  in  Eureka,  111. 

Mary  Parker,  owner  and  administrator  of 
Eureka  Hospital,  contacted  the  hospital  last 
year  and  indicated  that  she  was  interested  in 
selling  the  hospital’s  assets  because  of  her 
desire  to  reduce  the  professional  responsi- 
bility she  has  carried  for  the  past  23  years. 

The  46-bed  hospital  is  licensed  by  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Gommission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals.  During  the  time  Mrs.  Parker  has 
owned  the  hospital  it  has  grown  from  an 
eight-bed  facility  to  46  beds  with  a full 
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complement  of  highly  skilled  doctors, 
technicians,  and  nurses,  serving  an  area  of 
ten  central  Illinois  communities. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  specifically  interested  in 
selling  the  hospital’s  assets  to  Mennonite 
Hospital  Association  because  of  its  represen- 
tation in  the  Eureka  area  and  because  of  its 
ownership  of  Mennonite  Hospital  in  Bloom- 
ington and  the  quality  of  care  the  associa- 
tion provides  through  that  facility. 

Mrs.  Parker  said,  “Eureka  Hospital  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  needs  to  grow 
and  I can’t  take  it  any  further  myself.  About 
two  years  ago  we  were  approached  by  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  community  who 
asked  that  if  we  ever  consider  selling  we 
contact  them.  ” 

She  added,  “This  could  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  hospital.  As  a pri- 
vately owned  hospital  we  had  to  pay  taxes, 
and  we  could  not  get  federal  funds  and 
contributions  to  the  hospital  which  were  tax- 
deductible.  Mennonite  Hospital  and  its  as- 
sociation are  nonprofit  and  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  those  sources  that  until  now 
Eureka  did  not  have.  ” 

The  Mennonite  Hospital  Association  is 
comprised  of  50  churches,  six  of  which  are 
located  within  ten  miles  of  Eureka  Hospital. 
These  six  churches  have  a membership  of  1, 
500  members.  Thirteen  association  churches 
with  2,700  members  are  located  within  15 
miles  of  Eureka  Hospital. 

The  purchase  of  Eureka  Hospital  will 
permit  these  member  churches  to  become 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
association  and  will  permit  the  extension  of 
health  programs  to  a constituency  that  has 
previously  been  excluded  from  services  of- 
fered by  Mennonite  Hospital. 

Mennonite  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees 
President  Gale  Saint  said  that  the  Men- 
nonite Hospital  Board  took  action  on  Mar. 
20  to  recommend  to  the  association  that  it 
purchase  the  hospital’s  assets.  Saint  indi- 
cated that  there  are  several  reasons  for  en- 
couraging this  purchase.  He  said  that  pa- 
tients from  the  portions  of  northwest 
McLean  County  and  Southeast  Woodford 
County  have  traditionally  been  provided 
health  care  services  by  Bloomington  facil- 
ities. The  linking  of  Eureka  and  Mennonite 
Hospitals  would  further  extend  this  relation- 
ship. 

Saint  also  noted  that  the  linking  of  several 
hospitals  into  a system  has  the  advantage  of 
increasing  efficiency  of  operation  as  some 
services  can  be  developed  on  a shared  basis. 

The  Mennonite  Hospital  Association  of- 
ficially became  owners  of  Eureka  Hospital 
on  May  1. 

Saint  indicated  that  Mary  Parker  will 
continue  to  serve  as  Eureka  Hospital’s  ad- 
ministrator for  the  immediate  future.  He 
said,  “There  will  be  no  changes  in  the  basic 
staffing  of  the  hospital  which  is  well  known 
for  the  high  quality  of  service  rendered  to 
the  surrounding  communities.  ” 


Peace  not  issue^  but 
gospel  is  peace 

“Peace  is  not  an  issue.  Peace  is  the  gospel.  ” 
That  was  the  message  coming  through  all 
the  speeches,  seminars,  and  workshops  at 
the  Virginia  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Con- 
ference held  Mar.  31  through  Apr.  2 at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  Chureh  of  the 
Brethren,  Society  of  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites  gathered  together  for  inspiration, 
instruction,  and  sharing. 

The  call  to  peace  is  a call  to  justice  and  to 
a simpler  way  of  living,  declared  T.  Wayne 
Rieman,  professor  of  religion  at  Manchester 
College,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Rieman,  a 
Brethren  theologian,  opened  the  conference 
with  an  address  on  “A  World  in  Need  of 
Peacemaking.  ” A seminar  on  a peacemaking 
lifestyle  and  workshops  on  world  hunger 
and  land  use  provided  further  information 
and  exchange  on  the  world  crisis  we  face. 

In  his  keynote  speech,  “Whose  Call  to 
Peacemaking?  ” George  R.  Brunk  III,  dean 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  identified 
the  biblical  peacemakers  with  the  Christian 
church  when  it  is  true  to  its  identity  as  the 
people  of  God.  Seminars  and  workshops  on 
the  biblical  perspectives  and  bases  for 
peacemaking  and  on  practical  issues  facing 
the  church  today  provided  follow-up  on 
these  themes.  William  T.  Snyder,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, was  on  hand  to  guide  participants  in 
looking  at  the  problems  and  opportunities 
for  building  the  structures  for  peace.  A 
group  from  the  Harrisonburg  area  reported 
on  an  investigation  into  the  relation  of  the 
Virginia  economy  to  the  war  industry. 

Peace  and  righteousness  kiss  in  Psalm  85, 
pointed  out  Willard  Swartley  in  his  address, 
“Biblical  Call  to  Peacemaking.  ” The  chair- 
man of  the  Bible  department  at  EMC  cited 
this  verse  as  his  favorite  Scripture  as  he 
developed  a discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
biblical  shalom. 

After  Sunday  morning  worship  services 
in  local  churches  with  special  emphasis 
on  peacemaking,  the  conference  concluded 
with  an  inspirational  message  by  T.  Canby 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  department  of  reli- 
gion at  Wilmington  (Ohio)  College.  Jones,  a 
Quaker  theologian,  told  us  of  his  visit  to  an 
elementary  school  in  Nagasaki,  Japan.  The 
survivors  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  1945  are 
working  on  peace  education  with  a fervor 
that  Christians  could  well  imitate. 

The  church  is  apostate,  said  Jones,  and  we 
are  not  living  as  disciples  of  the  full  gos- 
pel of  peace.  Even  in  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches,  peacemakers  are  a minority.  But 
our  call  is  to  be  a creative  minority.  Jones’ 
final  prayer  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  as  he  asked  for  a revival  of  radical, 
trusting  faith.  Our  Lamb  Jesus  Christ  has 


conquered.  The  spiritual  weapons  available 
to  Christians  are  mightier  than  all  the 
armies  of  the  world.  Let  us  follow  Christ  on 
the  path  of  peacemaking,  for  “the  power 
never  fails  the  faith,  ” he  said. — Richard  and 
Eve  MacMaster 


Merle  Brubaker  and  Ron  Sider 


Justice  goal  of  Keystone 
workshop 

A Keystone  Bible  Institute  on  justice  was 
held  at  the  Indian  Springs  conference  cen- 
ter, Landisville,  Pa.,  Apr.  14  and  15. 
Resource  persons  were  Ron  Sider,  professor 
at  Messiah  College,  Philadelphia  campus; 
Weldon  D.  Nisly,  Voluntary  Service  worker 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Phil- 
adelphia; Merle  Brubaker,  associate  pastor 
at  the  Grantham  Brethren  in  Christ  Church; 
and  Gee  Gee  Smith  of  the  Jubilee  Fellow- 
ship in  Germantown,  Pa. 

Gee  Gee  Smith  led  the  group  in  singing 
passages  of  Scripture  which  highlighted  Bi- 
ble teachings  on  justice. 

The  speakers  at  the  workshop  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a deep  evangelical  com- 
mitment to  faith  out  of  which  a concern  for 
social  justice  can  grow.  They  stressed  the 
importance  of  first  putting  into  practice  the 
convictions  we  want  to  share  with  others. 

The  workshop  group  itemized  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  working  for  justice: 
analyze  local  community  structures,  main- 
tain a countercultural  thrust,  invest  quality 
time  with  children,  develop  groups  which 
study  unjust  economic  structures,  share  cars, 
develop  alternate  production  and  market- 
ing systems,  help  committed  Christians  get 
elected  to  political  offices. 

The  workshop  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  Keystone  Bible  Institutes.  In 
addition  to  the  staff,  forty  people  attended. 

Angolans  still  fleeing 
to  Zaire 

Although  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  in 
Angola  after  the  Portuguese  colonial  gov- 
ernment left  in  November  1975  is  no  longer 
in  the  news,  the  conflict  is  still  simmering 
and  war  refugees  still  cross  the  border  to 
Zaire  in  large  numbers. 
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Groups  of  900,  3,000,  or  more  refugees  are 
arriving  in  Zairian  villages  near  the  border, 
reports  Andre  Ntemo,  chaplain  to  the  refu- 
gees. By  the  middle  of  February,  60,000 
refugees  were  living  near  the  border  and 
still  more  had  joined  family  or  friends  else- 
where in  Zaire. 

“The  refugees  report  to  us  that  many 
people  have  died  on  the  way,  the  old  people 
and  the  children,”  Ntemo  says.  “Some  are 
left  on  the  way  because  they  don’t  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  walk.  Conditions  on  the 
way  are  bad  and  when  the  people  arrive, 
they  are  in  a deplorable  state  with  illness, 
malnutrition,  no  food,  no  clothes.  The  most 
affected  are  the  old  people  and  the  children. 
Some  die  on  arrival  at  Institut  Medical 
Evangelique  (IME)  in  Kimpese.” 

IME  is  a Christian  hospital  where  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  volunteers  Chris 
and  Lois  Leuz,  medical  doctor  and  regis- 
tered nurse,  have  been  working  for  the  past 
four  years. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  helping  by 
financing  hospital  care  for  the  refugees  and 
distributing  food,  but  in  mid-March  they 
had  only  a few  sacks  of  flour  and  milk  left. 

Europeans  to  see  U.S. 
and  Canada  following 
World  Conference 

A 17-day  trip  for  European  Mennonites 
starts  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  The 
visitors  will  see  points  of  general  interest 
and  visit  Mennonite  communities  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ontario,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
nation’s  capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stops  are  planned  at  many  Mennonite 
agencies — institutions  and  services — such  as 
Greencroft  Center  and  the  Associated  Sem- 
inaries in  Elkhart,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  MCC 
Headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Other  attractions  include  Sanders  Muse- 
um, the  People’s  Place,  the  Stone  Crock, 
Doon  Pioneer  Village,  the  Hans  Herr  House 
and  many  more.  Nancy  Stauffer  of  Men- 
nonite-Your-Way  will  serve  as  codirector  of 
the  tour  with  Heidi  Kahne. 

The  tour  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  Eu- 
ropean Mennonites,  created  and  offered  by 
TourMagination  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Men- 
nonite-Your-Way  of  Salunga,  Pa.,  was 
quickly  sold  out,  reports  tour  coordinator 
Heidi  Kahne  of  Stuttgart  Germany.  While 
the  Erench  Mennonites  initially  showed  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  for  an  American  tour, 
the  majority  of  the  participants  are  Dutch. 

Among  the  passengers  are  the  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  church  of  Berlikum,  Fries- 
land, Mrs.  Alien  Kuit-Verbeek,  her  hus- 
band, and  six  other  members  of  the  con- 


gregation. Mrs.  J.  Woudstra-Gorter,  the 
editor  of  the  Algemeen  Doopsgezind 
Weekhlad,  the  Dutch  Mennonite  weekly,  is 
also  signed  up  for  the  tour.  If  this  tour  is  suc- 
cessful, TM/MYW  may  make  American 
tours  for  overseas  Mennonite  visitors  a regu- 
lar feature  in  their  programs. 

Canadian  Choice  Books 
considers  central  buying 

Choice  Books  leaders  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  and  the  central  office  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  met  on  Mar.  31  and  Apr.  1 in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  discuss  mutual  con- 
cerns. 

The  group  evaluated  a sales-training  kit 
prepared  by  the  Choice  Books  office  and 
considered  central  buying  for  Canada. 

Rick  Schmidt  proposed  a plan  under 
which  the  Ontario  program  could  sum- 
marize discount  schedules  and  coordinate 
orders  to  realize  the  best  discounts  from  Ca- 
nadian publishers.  A fee  based  on  a small 
percentage  of  the  order  would  compensate 
for  this  service. 

Provincial  supervisors  asked  Schmidt  and 
Paul  Yoder,  director  of  Choice  Books  for 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  central  buying  for  Canada.  Choice 
Books  in  Harrisonburg  has  switched  almost 
entirely  to  central  buying  to  maximize  dis- 
counts and  avoid  inventorying  large  quan- 
tities of  books. 

Family  Clusters: 

^^Learning  by  doing'' 

A Family  Cluster  Leadership  Training  Lab 
is  being  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  Aug.  13-19.  Margaret  M.  Sawin,  EdD, 
who  developed  the  Family  Cluster  model  in 
1971  and  currently  is  working  extensively  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  as  a consultant  in 
family  life  education,  will  direct  the  lab. 

Two  groups  of  persons  will  be  participat- 
ing in  this  lab:  1)  families  who  want  to 
experience  the  Family  Cluster  approach  to 
family  education  and  to  enjoy  a variety  of 
activities  with  other  families;  and  2)  indi- 
viduals and  adult  members  of  participating 
families  who  wish  to  be  trained  to  utilize 
the  Family  Cluster  model  in  their  local 
churches,  communities,  or  conferences. 
Experienced  teams  of  trainers  will  work  with 
the  family  clusters  and  “trainees”  during 
the  week. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  June  1.  A 
limited  number  of  persons  and  families  can 
be  accommodated  in  this  training  event. 
Interested  individuals  or  families  should 
request  a brochure  on  the  lab  from:  Beulah 
Kauffman,  Associate  Secretary,  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Men's  chorus  aids 
West  Coast  fund-raiser 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  the 
eleventh  annual  West  Coast  Relief  Sale  and 
first-ever  concert  of  the  West  Coast  Men- 
nonite Men’s  Chorus.  The  action-packed 
weekend  beginning  on  Friday  evening. 
Mar.  31,  and  continuing  through  Sunday 
evening,  was  again  held  in  a fruit-packing 
plant  between  Reedley  and  Dinuba,  Calif. 

The  positive  spirit  of  the  weekend  contin- 
ued to  gain  momentum  as  the  West  Coast 
Mennonite  Men’s  Chorus  swung  into  action 
giving  two  programs  in  the  2,300-seat 
Fresno  Convention  Center.  Ten  minutes 
before  starting  time  for  the  first  concert, 
every  seat  was  filled  and  convention  center 
authorities  instructed  the  ushers  to  lock  the 
doors.  A woman  who  arrived  after  the  doors 
were  locked  said  it  seemed  “just  like  Judg- 
ment Day”  when  a man  who  had  brought 
his  wife  into  the  theater  in  a wheelchair 
went  to  park  his  car  and  came  back  to  find 
the  doors  locked.  Approximately  1,800  came 
for  the  second  performance. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dietrich  Friesen  of 
Fresno  Pacific  College,  the  435-voice  chorus 
with  members  from  five  Western  states  led  a 
musical  worship  experience.  A brass  ensem- 
ble from  Fresno  Pacific  College  joined  the 
chorus  for  two  closing  numbers,  including 
“A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God.  ” 

The  hundreds  who  worked  hard  to  put 
together  the  West  Coast  Relief  Sale  and 
Men’s  Chorus  are  probably  glad  that  it 
doesn’t  happen  every  weekend,  but  for 
many  it  will  be  a highlight  of  the  year.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  for  future  sales  and 
concerts. 

The  Relief  Sale  Committee  has  named 
Saturday,  Mar.  31,  1979,  as  next  year’s  date 
and  the  Second  Annual  West  Coast  Men- 
nonite Men’s  Concert  will  be  presented  on 
Sunday,  Apr.  1,  1979. — Ken  Neufeld 

Update  on  Wichita, 
registration  and  housing 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  Office 
reports  the  status  of  housing  for  Tenth 
Assembly  as  follows  as  of  mid- April: 

Private  homes:  Heavy  demand  with  only 
a limited  number  of  homes  remaining. 

Hotels/ Motels:  Filling  rapidly,  space  in 
downtown  hotels  is  extremely  limited  but 
rooms  are  still  available  in  the  outlying 
motels. 

Camping:  Camper  and  tent  sites  still 
available  but  no  full  hookups  at  two  closest 
campgrounds,  Wichita  KOA  and  Kansas 
Coliseum.  All  facilities  available  at  other 
campgrounds. 

Dormitories:  Ample  space  available  in  all 
dormitories,  including  youth  dorm. 

International  work  camp:  Quota  for 
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North  Americans  is  filled,  no  more  applica- 
tions will  be  accepted. 

The  registration  deadline  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  May  25.  Preregistration  is  strongly 
urged  for  all  who  plan  to  attend  more  than 
one  day.  Registration  is  required  for  all  who 
wish  to  participate  in  the  daytime  sessions, 
Wednesday  morning  through  Saturday 
noon.  Registration  is  not  required  for  eve- 
ning sessions  and  Sunday  afternoon. 

All  who  are  preregistered  will  be  assigned 
in  advance  to  Bible  study  and  working 
groups.  The  number  of  the  group  to  which 
each  registrant  is  assigned  will  be  printed  on 
the  name  tag.  The  weekly  registration  fee 
includes  Program  Book,  International  Song- 
book,  Mennonite  World  Handbook,  and 
other  materials.  A part  of  the  fee  will  be 


The  Virginia  brotherhood  is  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  our  Jamaican  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
Jamaican  pastor  Robert  Henry  and  his  wife, 
Louise.  The  youth  come  from  the  country 
and  the  city.  They  come  from  various  walks 
of  life — fireman,  secretary,  writer,  teacher  at 
a deaf  school,  and  just  plain  workers.  The 
team  will  arrive  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  July  6 
and  will  travel  by  van  to  Virginia. 

They  already  have  some  15  appointments 
in  Virginia  Conference  churches  before  go- 
ing to  Kansas  for  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  where  they  will  participate.  Jer- 
rel  Heatwole,  son  of  Willard  Heatwole  and 
former  missionary  to  Jamaica,  will  drive  the 
van  and  be  their  escort  to  Kansas  and  return. 


used  for  assisting  travel  by  persons  from  the 
Third  World.  Registration  packet  and  name 
tag  will  be  available  on  arrival  in  Wichita. 

Programs  are  planned  for  nursery  chil- 
dren (up  to  5)  and  children  (6-14).  However, 
these  programs  are  only  open  on  a weekly 
registration  basis.  Space  will  not  be  avail- 
able on  a daily  basis.  Those  who  wish  to 
have  their  children  placed  in  the  nursery  or 
children’s  program  activities  should  pre-reg- 
ister on  a weekly  basis.  Children  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  arrival  without  preregistration, 
but  only  if  space  is  available  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  weekly  registration  fee. 

Registration  forms  are  available  in  your 
congregation  or  by  writing  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148. 


The  Jamaica  youth  team  expects  to  expe- 
rience some  cultural  differences  when  they 
visit  the  States  July  6 to  Aug.  3,  but  they 
don’t  expect  cultural  difference  to  be  a bar- 
rier to  Christian  fellowship. 

“The  Jamaican  believers  are  more  expres- 
sive in  their  worship  than  many  Men- 
nonites,  ” suggests  Ed  Janzen,  MCC’s  Jama- 
ica representative  in  Kingston. 

This  is  a new  venture  for  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
group.  It  will  be  a new  adventure  for  the 
Jamaican  youth.  Many  remember  the  warm 
fellowship  and  the  zeal  some  older  Jamaican 
brothers  brought  to  us  in  past  years  and  we 
are  excited  about  this  visit  by  a youth 
team. — Moses  Slabaugh 


Quality  focus  of  GC 
commencement 


Paulos  Mar  Gregorios,  formerly  known  as  Paul 
Verghese,  is  pictured  with  Goshen  College  Pres- 
ident J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  at  a reception 
following  the  commencement  ceremonies. 

Paulos  Mar  Gregorios  told  Goshen  College 
graduates  on  Apr.  4,  during  the  commence- 
ment address,  that  the  lifelong  search  for 
quality,  though  difficult,  is  essential  for 
growth. 

The  churchman  and  Goshen  College 
alumnus  from  Kerala,  India,  spoke  to  251 
graduating  seniors  and  to  an  audience  of  1, 
800  on  “quality.  ” 

The  80th  annual  commencement,  which 
took  place  in  the  Union  Auditorium,  cli- 
maxed a two-day  graduation  weekend  at  the 
college. 

Gregorios  suggested  to  the  seniors  “five 
very  simple  thoughts,  some  of  which  will  go 
with  you  all  the  days  of  your  life.  ” 

First,  said  Gregorios,  you  must  actively 
search  for  quality.  The  search  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  the  choices  will  be  relative,  but 
you  must  work  to  develop  that  “indefinable 
capacity  ” called  taste.  The  development  is 
not  necessarily  academic  but  a transforma- 
tion of  self.  “It  is  only  when  we  are  good 
that  we  can  discern.  When  we  are  good  we 
know  who  God  is,  ” he  said. 

Quality,  second,  must  be  sought  not  just 
for  oneself  but  for  the  whole.  “On  a world- 
wide scale,  ” he  said,  “we  are  beginning  to 
set  ‘the  quality  of  life’  rather  than  products 
and  services  as  a measure  of  national  devel- 
opment. ” 

The  search  for  quality,  third,  can  never 
result  in  perfection.  “All  good  has  with  it  a 
mixture  of  evil.  And  even  when  good  is 
discovered  it  cannot  be  clung  to,  ” he  said. 

Quality,  in  addition,  can  never  be 
achieved  without  conflict.  Evil  is  powerful 
and  active,  he  said,  and  we  must  be  tough  in 
fighting  its  forces.  “Do  not  cling  too  closely 
to  comfort,”  Gregorios  warned.  “Suffering 
is  the  arena  in  which  quality  can  be  de- 
veloped. Endurance  is  the  meaning  of  the 
cross.  ” 


Jamaica  Youth  Team  (1.  - r.):  Robert  Henry,  Louise  Henry,  Linda  Arthur,  Tony  Young,  Yvonne 
Hylton,  Joy  Morrison,  Grace  Wilson,  Bevon  Camptell. 
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Gregorios,  in  his  fifth  point,  said  that  the 
search  for  quality  can  come  to  two  ends — 
death  or  frustration.  Frustration,  he  said,  is 
worse  than  death. 

“Even  if  good  in  the  perfect  form  cannot 
be  achieved,  it  does  not  mean  it  does  not 
exist,”  he  continued.  “The  good  is  God  in  all 
His  infinitude. 

“Quality  is  always  a surprise,  going 
beyond  all  conceptions,  theological  and 
otherwise,”  he  concluded.  “The  quest  for 
good  is  an  unending  quest  that  goes  beyond 
even  death.” 

In  a baccalaureate  service  Sunday  morn- 
ing which  recognized  graduates’  families, 
GC  President  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  spoke 
to  the  class  of  1978  about  another  family — 
the  chosen  family  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Burkholder  characterized  the  world  of  the 
1978  grads  as  “open,”  with  freedom  to 
choose.  Areas  such  as  lifestyle,  work,  and 
church,  he  said,  are  less  rigidly  refined  than 
in  earlier  years. 

“Today  you  can  shape  your  life  by  your 
own  internalized  principles,  ” Burkholder 
said.  “Growing  up  is  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  parents  and  of  institutions,  and 
college  helps  give  you  a position  to  judge 
and  to  decide.  ” 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  graduates  par- 
ticipated in  commencement,  with  seven 
students  receiving  their  degrees  in  absentia. 


May  1,  a final  selection  process  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  make  certain  that  the  group  is 
well  balanced.  This  symphonic  groiq)  will 
play  at  the  Saturday  evening  music  festival, 
July  29,  at  Cessna  Stadium,  where  about  15, 


000  participants  are  expected.  Rehearsal 
time  and  |)lace  will  be  given  to  each  par- 
ticipant. Sharolyn  Funk  and  Clarence  Mie- 
bert  are  iti  charge  of  coordinating  these  two 
groups. 


Directors  of  the  Mennonite  High  School  Choirs  are  from  left  to  right,  back  row:  Robert  Schantz, 
Rockway;  Ralph  Alderfer,  Christopher  Dock;  Maries  Preheim,  Guest  Conductor;  Diane  Schrock, 
Bethany;  Arnold  Moshier,  Lancaster;  Leon  Miller,  Belleville;  William  Esh,  Iowa.  Front  Row:  Larry 
Cornies,  United  Mennonite  Educational  Institute;  Freeman  Lehman,  Central  Christian;  and  Marvin 
Miller,  Eastern  Mennonite. 


Mennonite  high  school  choirs  in  festival  at  Kidron,  Ohio 


Music-makers  wanted 
for  World  Conference 

Making  music  will  be  important  at  the 
Tenth  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Wichita  in  July.  Songs  used  by  Mennonites 
throughout  the  world  will  be  a highlight 
during  the  eleven  major  sessions — songs 
that  may  be  sung  in  five  or  more  languages 
simultaneously  from  the  International  Song- 
book.  Mary  Oyer,  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
will  direct  the  singing  at  most  of  the  ses- 
sions. 

A large  assembly  choir  is  forming  as  the 
names  of  volunteers  are  received.  The  func- 
tion of  this  choir  will  be  to  give  strong  sup- 
portive background  to  the  assembly  of  some 
5,000  as  they  sing.  Mary  Oyer  anticipates 
having  two  rehearsals  with  this  assembly 
choir  to  acquaint  them  with  many  of  the  63 
songs  that  have  been  submitted  by  Men- 
nonites throughout  the  world.  Assembly 
choir  participants  will  be  advised  about  the 
two  rehearsals — one  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  23,  another  just  several  hours  prior  to 
the  opening  session,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
July  25. 

Equally  exciting  is  the  formation  of  a 
large  symphonic  concert  band  under  the 
leadership  of  Lonn  Richards  of  Tabor  Col- 
lege. A sizable  number  of  instrumentalists 
have  already  volunteered.  After  all  of  the 
names  have  been  submitted,  hopefully  by 


Nine  Mennonite  High  School  choirs  met 
at  Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  for  their  annual  music  festival,  Apr.  8 
and  9.  Each  bringing  40  members  or  less, 
the  mass  choir  which  sang  at  each  of  the 
two  programs  on  Sunday  totaled  some  350 
voices. 

Maries  Preheim,  associate  professor  of 
music  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kan., 
was  the  conductor  of  the  combined  festival 
choir.  Betty  Meyers  of  Cleveland,  accom- 
panist for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Chorus, 


A second  Mennonite  charismatic  in- 
stitute for  intensive  training  in  personal 
evangelism  and  counseling  will  be  held  June 
12-30  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  This  in- 
stitute, Renewal  School  of  Ministering,  will 
include  seminars,  workshops,  practice  ses- 
sions, and  extensive  field  experience.  Stu- 
dents will  learn  to  lead  persons  to  a born- 
again  experience  and  gain  some  knowledge 
of  counseling.  Sessions  will  be  led  by  charis- 
matic Mennonites  and  other  well-known 
leaders.  A brochure  containing  details  and 
registration  forms  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Registration  deadline  is  May  20.  Send  inqui- 


accompanied  the  choir. 

The  choirs  sang  in  local  congregations 
where  they  were  hosted  on  Sunday  morning 
and  each  contributed  two  individual  num- 
bers in  the  afternoon  program  before  joining 
for  seven  combined  numbers.  The  program 
was  repeated  in  the  evening.  Crowds  filled 
the  Central  gym  for  both  presentations. 

The  administrators  of  the  participating 
high  schools  also  met  in  a regular  working 
session  of  the  Mennonite  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Council. 


ries  to  Renewal  School  of  Ministering,  1662 
Grand  Ave.,  Bronx,  NY  10453  or  call  (212) 
294-5443-5. 

Joe  Swartz,  Topeka,  Ind.,  conducted  a 
week  of  revivals  at  Central,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Apr.  4-9.  There  were  several  first-time 
decisions  for  Christ  and  a number  of  recom- 
mitments. “In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
revivals  in  many  years,  said  Wayne  Gold- 
smith, pastor. 

Dorothy  Hamilton,  author  of  23  Herald 
Press  novels  (19  for  children  plus  four  for 
adults),  will  participate  in  the  Indiana  Gov- 
ernor’s Conference  on  library  needs  and 


mennoscope 
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practices.  The  conference  has  been  called  to 
determine  how  Indiana  can  best  use  the 
Federal  funds  currently  available  for  read- 
ing programs.  A White  House  Conference 
on  the  same  subject  is  also  being  planned. 
Hamilton  has  just  published  her  19th  ju- 
venile novel,  Bittersweet  Days,  Herald 
Press. 

On  Apr.  10  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee received  the  following  cable  from 
VIETMY  in  Hanoi:  “Please  postpone  visit 
delegation  already  planned  until  another 
date  either  late  summer  or  early  autumn  be- 
cause of  some  present  inconvenience  from 
our  part  strongly  regret  having  disturbed 
your  plan  very  grateful  for  your  concern  and 
response  please  understand  and  excuse.  ’ 
This  cable  automatically  postpones  the  visit 
of  a delegation  to  Hanoi.  The  five-member 
delegation,  headed  by  MCC  Asia  secretary 
Vern  Preheim,  had  planned  to  arrive  in 
Hanoi  on  May  13  for  a 10-day  visit  to 
development  projects  and  to  contact  church 
leaders.  VIETMY  (meaning  Vietnam-Amer- 
ican)  is  part  of  the  Committee  for  Defense  of 
World  Peace  and  was  formed  to  host 
American  visitors  to  Vietnam. 

A list  of  a wide  variety  of  energy  steward- 
ship resources  has  been  released  by  the  spe- 
cial energy  task  force  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Free  and 
inexpensive  resources  for  energy  studies 
have  been  compiled  by  Emerson  Wiens, 
Bethel  College  (North  Newton,  Kan.)  facul- 
ty member.  They  have  been  categorized 
into  ethics,  conservation,  nuclear  and  solar 
energy,  and  include  pamphlets,  booklets, 
and  films.  The  resources  would  be  useful  for 
study  and  Sunday  school  groups.  Persons 
interested  in  individual  copies  may  address 
their  inquires  to  Harold  Regier,  Cosecretary 
for  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 

A Tri-State  Festival  of  Missions,  or- 
ganized by  12  U.S.  church  denominations 
and  related  agencies,  is  planned  for  June  16- 
18,  on  the  campus  of  Bluffton  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege. According  to  planning  committee 
chairperson,  Paul  Dyck,  Bluffton,  “The  Fes- 
tival is  for  people  to  get  together  to  cele- 
brate God’s  acts  in  missions  and  to  promote 
worldwide  missions  as  an  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith.  ” Weekend  speakers  include 
John  R.  W.  Stott,  London,  England;  Donald 
R.  Jacobs,  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities;  and  W.  Robert 
Hess,  professor  of  philosophy  and  history, 
Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio.  Mary  Oyer, 
professor  of  music,  Goshen  College,  Ind., 
will  be  Festival  song  leader. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  Dean  Albert 
N.  Keim  has  appointed  editors  for  EMC’s 
student  publications,  the  annual  Shenan- 
doah and  the  bimonthly  Weather  Vane,  for 
the  1978-79  academic  year.  Suzanne  O.  At- 
well of  Harrisonburg  will  head  up  the  year- 
book staff  and  Becky  Dietz  of  York,  Pa.,  will 
be  editor-in-chief  of  the  student  newspaper. 


Atwell  is  a junior  English  major  and  free- 
lance writer.  Dietz  is  a senior  English 
and  sociology  major.  She  is  participating  in 
EMC’s  “Washington  (D.C.)  Study-Service 
Seminar  ’ this  year. 


Arthur  G.  McPhee,  pastor  and  speaker  on  The 
Mennonite  Hour;  Margaret  Foth,  speaker  on 
Your  Time;  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  confer  in  New 
York  City. 

Four  staff  members  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  public-media  division  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  met  Mar.  12-15 
with  pastors  and  media-related  persons  in 
New  York  City  to  consider  opportunities 
faced  by  urban  congregations.  The  four — 
Melodie  Davis,  Margaret  Foth,  Art  McPhee, 
and  Ken  Weaver — also  visited  key  areas  to 
gain  insights  into  city  life.  Dale  Stoltzfus, 
president  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  hosted 
the  experience.  The  group  met  individually 
with  Bronx  pastors  Eugene  Shelly,  John 
Smucker,  and  Harold  Davenport,  with  the 
council  of  area  Mennonite  churches.  United 
Methodist  and  National  Council  of 
Churches,  communication  staff  and  execu- 
tive producers  of  WNBC-TV,  and  the  media 
director  of  Norman  Vincent  Peale’s  church. 
This  three-day  experience  will  provide  a 
framework  from  which  broadcast  and  print 
materials  and  follow-up  activities  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  inner 
city. 

Menno-Pilots  is  trying  to  establish  an  ac- 
tive pilots  group  within  the  framework  of 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS).  Duties 
of  the  group  would  be  volunteer  flying  on 
an  as-needed  basis  in  disaster  areas,  includ- 
ing ferrying  equipment,  tools,  and  man- 
power. In  order  to  get  this  project  “off  the 
ground,  ” the  organization  committee  is 
starting  by  establishing  a list  of  active  and 
current  pilots,  to  be  maintained  by  each 
state  coordinator,  on  a state-wide  basis. 

Truce  in  the  Forest  is  a 38-minute  color 
film  produced  in  1977  by  Family  Films. 
This  motion  picture  is  based  on  the  true 
story  of  an  accidental  meeting  of  German 
and  American  soldiers  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  on  Christmas  Eve  1944.  A coura- 
geous woman  plays  the  role  of  peacemaker 
in  this  powerful  portrayal  of  the  futility  of 
war.  Available  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  Rental:  $40. 


Spruce  Lake  Retreat  is  again  sponsoring 
a Bird  Lovers’  Retreat,  May  12-14.  This 
retreat,  led  by  Joe  Pearson,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
is  open  to  all  bird  enthusiasts,  whether 
novice  or  experienced.  For  information: 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  R.  1 Box  605,  Ca- 
nadensis, PA  18325,  or  phone  717-595-7505. 

Laurelville’s  Weekend  for  Deaf  and 
Hard-of-Hearing  Persons  is  again  planned 
for  Memorial  weekend.  May  27-29.  The 
program  theme  is  human  sexuality  and 
family  relationships.  Guest  speakers  are  Del- 
la and  Max  Fitz-Gerald,  hearing  education 
specialists  in  the  area  of  human  develop- 
ment. Eli  Savanick  (director)  and  Rudy 
Gawlick  (worship  leader)  will  be  back  again. 
For  registration  forms,  write  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Rt.  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call  412-423-2056. 

Anyone  from  anywhere  who  wishes  to  be 
advised  about  the  rehearsal  schedule  for  the 
two  music  groups  with  the  hope  of  partici- 
pating in  Mennonite  World  Conference 
should  send  name,  address,  and  voice  part 
sung  and/or  instrument  played  to:  Sharolyn 
Funk,  Route  1,  Box  26,  Lehigh,  KS  67073, 
by  May  1. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  at  a regular  bimonthly  meet- 
ing on  Mar.  17  elected  three  members  at 
large  to  serve  on  the  Board  for  a three-year 
term.  Elected  were  Lloyd  Eby,  Lancaster, 
pastor  of  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church; 
Eugene  Witmer,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  owner  of 
Midstream  Motor  Lodge;  and  George  Rich- 
ards, Washington,  D.C.,  pastor  of  Peabody 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Members  reap- 
pointed by  their  districts  who  took  office  on 
Mar.  18  are  Wilbert  Lind  for  Hammercreek, 
J.  Lloyd  Gingrich  for  Juniata,  James  R.  Hess 
for  Lancaster,  Raymond  Miller  for  Landis- 
ville,  Lloyd  Nissley  for  Elizabethtown,  John 
S.  Weber  for  Mellinger,  and  Frank  A.  Ken- 
nel for  Millwood.  Irvin  Cordell  and  Norman 
Martin  were  reappointed  by  the  Wash- 
ington-Franklin  County  Conference.  Newly 
appointed  to  the  Board  is  Harold  S.  Stauffer 
for  Landisville  District. 

Ed  and  Gloria  King  and  family  of  Baden, 
Ont.,  Canada,  began  another  four-year  term 
of  service  in  Honduras  on  Mar.  13.  The 
Kings  give  leadership  to  the  Amor  Viviente 
(Living  Love)  program  which  is  a ministry 
to  young  people  including  those  addicted  to 
alcohol  and  drugs.  Their  address  is  Apartado 
978,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Harley  Wagler  began  furlough  on  Apr.  1, 
after  a four-year  term  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia. 
His  address  is  Route  1,  Partridge,  KS  67566. 

Linford  and  Janet  Stutzman,  missionaries 
serving  with  the  Bavaria  Home  Mission  in 
Germany,  have  an  address  change:  Grave- 
lottestr.  3,  8000  Munich  80,  West  Germany. 

Ninety  sales  workers  and  guests  attended 
a Choice  Books  banquet  in  Winnipeg,  Man- 
itoba on  Mar.  31.  Guest  speaker.  Dr.  John 
White,  author  of  The  Fight,  Eros,  Daring  to 
Draw  Near,  and  The  Cost  of  Commitment, 
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spoke  about  what  Christian  books  should 
do.  “The  advent  of  TV  hurts  reading,  but 
merchandising  has  helped  the  sale  of 
books,”  said  White.  Dr.  White  sees  the  task 
of  Christian  booksellers  as  making  truth 
available.  He  referred  to  “Christian  junk” 
available  on  the  market  and  urged  the  group 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  being  caught  up 
with  it.  “Do  not  spread  non-Christian  gar- 
bage under  a Christian  guise,”  he  said. 

Exploratory  surgery  on  Apr.  4 on  Ken- 
neth Daniel  Schwartzentruber,  son  of  Ken- 
neth and  Grace  Schwartzentruber,  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Campinas, 
Brazil,  revealed  no  additional  cancer.  Ken- 
neth Daniel  underwent  surgery,  following 
discovery  of  a malignant  growth  on  his  arm 
in  March. 

Thirty-three  students  enrolled  for  classes 
at  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  Aibonito, 
P.R.,  to  begin  a new  study  year.  Reopening 
on  Apr.  4 marked  the  rejuvenation  of  past 
efforts  at  the  school.  Until  the  end  of  1976 
when  a director  and  teachers  were  no  longer 
available,  the  school  provided  extension 
classes  to  train  clusters  of  students.  Under 
the  direction  of  Lester  T.  Hershey  and  with 
additions  to  the  teaching  staff,  the  church 
anticipates  renewed  interest  in  the  program 
of  study.  The  school  offers  classes  for  leader- 
ship training  as  well  as  opportunities  for  lay 
people. 

Margaret  Foth,  writer-narrator  of  Your 
Time,  will  lead  a mid-life  seminar  for  wom- 
en on  May  6 in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  address 
the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Richmond 
on  May  7. 

Needed  to  fill  immediate  openings  in 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Volunrary 
Service  are;  a staff  nurse  for  Redbird  Mis- 
sion Hospital,  Redbird,  Ky.;  a program  di- 
rector/nurse’s aide  for  severely  disabled  chil- 
dren, Aurora,  Ohio;  a club  director  for  in- 
ner-city children.  Canton,  Ohio;  an  assistant 
activities  director  for  a nursing  home. 
Champaign,  111.  For  information  write 
Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  Mill  Run  congregation,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  is  planning  a 50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion on  May  21  with  services  at  10:00  a.m.. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


2:00  p.m.,  and  7:00  p.m.  All  former  workers, 
members,  and  friends  are  invited.  For  in- 
formation contact  Pastor  James  Armstrong 
at  Box  424,  R.  5,  Altoona,  PA  16601,  or  call 
(814)  943-4943  or  942-4003. 

Stanley  and  Susan  Codshall,  Rheems, 
Pa.,  were  scheduled  to  leave  on  Apr.  20  for  a 
15-month  term  at  the  Shirati  Hospital  in 
Tanzania.  Their  address  is  Shirati  Hospital, 
Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

Lester  and  Lois  Eshleman  will  transfer 
from  the  Mama  Yemo  Hospital  in  Kinshasa, 
Zaire,  to  the  Kilimanjaro  Christian  Medical 
Centre  in  Tanzania  on  May  16.  Their  ad- 
dress will  be  Kilimanjaro  Christian  Medical 
Centre,  Private  Bag,  Moshi,  Tanzania. 

Correction:  The  Hispanic  Women’s  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  rather 
than  in  Chicago.  (See  Lancaster  WMSC  5th 
Annual  Meeting,  3/23/78.) 

Correction:  The  reference  to  a contest  for 
writers  at  St.  Davids  Christian  Writers’  Con- 
ference (Apr.  25,  p.  343)  omits  the  part  of 
the  deadline  for  submitting  manuscripts. 
The  deadline  is  June  1,  1978. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite, Gulliver,  Mich.,  Apr.  30  to  May  6,  at 
Soo  Hill  Mennonite,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  May 
7 to  — . George  Brunk  II,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Rocky  Ridge  Mennonite,  May  28  to  June 
11. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Marlboro  Mennonite,  Hartville,  Ohio;  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Smithville,  Ohio. 


readers  say 


The  article  by  Myron  Augsburger  on  John 
Wesley,  Mar.  21,  was  well-written.  A second 
article  would  be  very  useful.  Both  Augsburger 
and  Wesley  built  bridges  of  understanding  rather 
than  walls  of  separation  toward  those  of  differing 
theological  persuasions.  Anabaptists  surely  agree 
that  we  should  and  can  have  perfect  love — to  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  What  God  commands 
He  enables  us  to  perform  (Rom.  8:3,  4).  With  the 
beam  of  unlove  removed  supernaturally  we  can, 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


with  a pure  heart,  see  clearly,  both  (k)d  and  our 
brother,  no  longer  through  a glass  darkly,  but 
face-to-face  here  and  now.  (Mt.  .5:8). 

The  Greek  Aorist  tense  readings  are  convincing 
proofs  that  while  there  is  Christian  growth  there  is 
also  a moment  when  we,  like  Jesus,  voluntarily 
die  (Rom.  6,  Gal.  2:20).  We  sing,  "Show  us  that 
self  life  ends  at  the  cross."  This  indicates  a crisis 
experience.  By  substitution  we  were  crucified 
with  Christ  on  Calvary.  But  Calvary  must  be 
experienced  personally,  death  to  our  old  man  and 
resurrection  to  newness  of  life.  Wesley  believed 
that  a personal  Pentecost  includes  baptism  of  fire, 
the  purifying  of  the  "sons  of  Levi”  (Mai.  3:3). 

In  his  "arch  of  salvation”  drawing  George  R. 
Brunk  1 taught  that  when  we  lay  the  mock  of  con- 
secration, God  lays  on  his  side  of  the  arch  the 
block  of  sanctification. 

Wesley’s  teaching  on  holiness  has  been  de- 
clared "the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of 
Methodism.”  It  surely  was  the  dynamic  of  revival, 
evangelism,  church  growth,  and  social  reform 
that  changed  the  course  of  world  history. 

Wesley  could  have  been  a wealthy  man  from 
his  writings  alone  but  he  taught  and  demon- 
strated sacrificial  giving  rather  than  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth.  The  rugged  life  of  the  circuit 
riders  in  pioneer  westward  expansion  laid  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  social  foundations  of  Amer- 
ica. They  were  willing  to  die  in  the  saddle  rather 
than  seek  out  the  choicest  agricultural  ad- 
vantages. 

The  genius  of  the  Methodist  class  meeting  was 
adopted  by  the  early  labor  movement  and  many 
other  organizations  and  was  a precursor  of  our 
present  small  home  study  groups. 

What  God  did  in  revive  in  eighteenth-century 
England  in  an  age  of  "expiring  hope”  He  can  do 
in  America  today. — Wesley  Gross,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Glenn  M.  Lehman’s  article, 
"Facing  the  music”  (Apr.  11),  there  is  a point  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  facing  the  music  in  regards  to 
scriptural  grounds  of  right  and  wrong.  The  history 
of  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  a search  of 
highs  and  lows  in  the  worship  context.  There  is 
adaptability  and  borrowing  of  cultural  items  from 
Israel’s  neighbors,  the  desertion  and  discarding  of 
proven  assets,  the  chucking  of  group  standards, 
theological  turnarounds. 

The  very  life  of  religion  is  sustained,  expressed, 
or  destroyed  in  the  worship  context.  Devotion, 
adaptability,  and  retreat  in  worship  norms  raises 
questions  of  ethics  and  theology,  of  right  and 
wrong.  Remember  Cain  and  Abel,  Israel  and  the 
golden  calf.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  similar 
examples  of  wrong  modes  of  worship  and  self- 
willed  worshipers  reveling  in  gratifying  the  sen- 
sual. 

One  of  the  questionable  cultural  adaptations  in 
American  Protestantism  is  the  runaway  speeding 
tempo  of  American  gospel  singing.  How  rude  we 
are  when  in  one  breath  we  say  hello  to  God  and 
almost  as  quick  good-bye.  Is  it  possible  that  speed 
in  music  is  in  the  sensual  experience  and  not 
really  a worship  norm?  Can  it  be  that  speed  and 
noise  in  recent  and  current  American  secular  and 
sacred  music  are  sins  against  the  spirit  of  worship 
pleasing  to  God? 

The  worship  modes  speak  to  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  man  in  harmony  witn  the  nature  and  holiness 
of  God.  Rom.  8:13  and  Col.  3:5  speak  to  the 
mortification  of  evil  desires  and  deeds.  We  need 
to  mortify  the  unseemly,  the  unholy  in  our  wor- 
ship of  God,  in  the  use  of  the  human  voice  in  wor- 
ship, in  meditation  and  the  contemplative  pro- 
cesses. 

I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  providence  and 
sovereign  will  of  God  that  planned,  directed,  and 
provided  the  happy  reverent  Mennonite  expe- 
rience of  sacred  music,  a cappella  four-part  wor- 
ship singing. 

Preservice  musie  is  a problem.  Should  pre- 
service music  be  a cover  up  to  the  visiting  and 


Oh,  by  the  way,  an  Insurance 
salMman  tlopp^  by  the  house 
the  other  day. 

Really f What  was  he  sellingf 
Insurance. 

I mean  what  kindf 


Life  Insurance. 

Did  you  buy  any? 

Well,  Jake  and  I talked  about 
how  we  as  Mennonites  should 
depend  on  each  other  In 
time  of  need. . . . 


. . . and  then  we  thought  about 
how  much  our  congregation  would 
help  If  something  should  happen 
to  Jake. 

So  what  did  you  dof 

We  bought  the  biggest  policy 
he  had! 


May  2, 1978 
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preservice  fellowship?  Should  preservice  music 
disturb  and  disrupt  the  quiet  and  contemplative 
meditation  of  those  brethren  who  desire  to  walk 
with  God  in  the  beauty  of  stillness  and  the 
comforting  dignity  of  quietness?  Can  canned 
music  really  serve  a useful  purpose  in  church  or 
pre-church  applications?  Ps,  46:10,  “Be  still,  and 
know  that  I am  God.”  How  are  we  providing  for 
the  worship  and  knowledge  of  God  in  the  context 
of  stillness? — Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

Praise  the  Lord  Jesus  for  an  excellent  collection 
of  articles  in  the  Apr.  11  issue  right  down  to  the 
guitar! 

I hardly  know  how  to  say  my  Amen  to  Audrey 
Metz  Frey.  Avoiding  the  urge  to  underline  some 
of  her  clarifying  negatives,  let  me  affirm  “But 
there  was  praise.”  She  was  referring  to  the  small 
church  where  God  and  she  heard  music  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  responding  to  Him.  Col. 
3:16  echoes  her:  “Let  the  message  of  Jesus  live  ef- 
fervescently  among  you  ...  as  you  sing  with 
thankfulness  in  your  hearts  to  God”  (my  para- 
phrase). 

The  other  thing  she  says,  and  Glenn  Lehman’s 
informative  essay  repeats,  is  that  praise  may  take 
varied  forms.  Once  again.  Scripture  said  it  first. 
The  middle  of  the  Quoted  verse  says  “singing  with 
psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  ” The  Hebrew 
psalm  legacy  was  in  use.  The  church  had  de- 
veloped snort  creedal  statements  such  as  Phil.  2:6- 
11  which  were  referred  to  as  hymns,  I believe; 
and  besides  that,  any  “ode”  someone  might  be 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  to  create  was  then  an  appro- 
priate praise-song  to  be  used  in  the  congregation. 
(See  1 Cor.  14:26. ) 

Rafael  Falcon,  Robert  Baker,  and  Harvey 
Yoder  also  deeply  stirred  my  thinking.  Finally, 
Dan,  you  may  find  your  guitar  in  the  kithara 
(harp)  of  1 Cor.  14:7.  I’m  with  you. — Henry 
Shank,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio 


births 

"(Jhildren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127;3) 

Andrews,  James  Carl  and  Janice  A.  (Kauff- 
man), South  Bend,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Joy  Alicia,  Apr.  5,  1978. 

Balmer,  Jesse  L.  and  Ann  (Weinhold),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jesse  Allen,  Apr.  3,  1978. 

Chupp,  Arthur  and  Donna  (Stuckey),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  first  child,  David  Allen,  Apr.  10, 
1978. 

Gerber,  Chester  and  Susan  (Wiltraut),  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  second  son,  Eric  Wayne,  Apr.  2, 
1978. 

Gingrich,  Roger  and  Pat  (Else),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  a son,  John  William,  Apr.  4,  1978. 

Hackman,  Lamar  and  Miriam  (Brubaker), 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Raymond, 
Apr.  10,  1978. 

Hawkins,  Henry  and  Loretta  (Zimmerman), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Sarah  Lynn,  Apr. 
12,  1978. 

Hess,  Carl  and  Nancy  (Kauffman),  Mohales 
Hoch,  Lesotho,  first  child,  Kristine  Marie,  Mar. 
30,  1978. 

Holsopple,  Marvin  and  Diane  (Kandel),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Kelly  Lynn,  Apr.  7, 
1978. 

Landis,  James  and  Rosalie  (Witmer),  Laneas- 
ter.  Pa.,  first  child,  Amanda  Kaye,  Mar.  14,  1978. 

Miller,  Samuel  and  Viola  (Bontrager),  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  first  child,  Bethany  Ann,  Mar.  14,  1978. 

Nofziger,  Kevin  and  Angela  (Simmons),  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  first  child,  Ginae  Nicole,  Mar.  28, 
1978. 

Rhoads,  Terry  and  Diane  (Albrecht),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Douglas  Scott,  Feb.  11,  1978. 

Schrock,  Adlai  and  Jane  (Cripe),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Marla  Chris- 


tine, Apr.  8,  1978. 

Shenk,  Nelson  and  June  (Yoder),  Bally,  Pa., 
first  child,  Todd  Yoder,  Mar.  28,  197^ 

Snyder,  Fred  and  Barb  (Martin),  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Brian  Nelson,  Apr.  12,  1978. 

Starry,  Edward  and  Charlene  (King),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  second  living  son,  Todd  William,  Apr.  6, 
1978. 

Steider,  Merlin  and  Barbara  (Linski),  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Jonathan  Peter,  Apr. 
6,  1978. 

Troyer,  Tony  and  Darlene  (Gerber),  Mio, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Carissa  Elaine,  Apr.  2, 
1978. 

Wenger,  Norman  and  Jeanne  (Alder),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born 
on  Feb.  19,  1978;  received  for  adoption  on  Apr.  4, 
1978. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Gen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Miller — Nussbaum. — Wayne  Miller,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  Barbara  Nussbaum,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  both  of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Apr.  1,  1978. 

Ramer — Reyes. — Mark  Ramer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  and  Carmen  Reyes,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger,  Apr.  8,  1978. 

Roth — Lepp. — Charles  Roth,  Duchess,  Alta., 
Duchess  cong.,  and  Joyce  Lepp,  Rosemary,  Alta, 
Rosemary  cong.,  by  Charles  Ramer,  Jan.  28,  1978. 

Schrock — Reichenbecher. — Randall  Jay 

Schrock,  Springs,  Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Ellen 
Lee  Reichenbecher,  Accident,  Md.,  Lutheran,  by 
John  H.  Kraybill,  Apr.  15,  1978. 


obituaries 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^ord  (Kev.  141-1).  We 
seek  to  jiiiblish  oliitiiaries  ol  all  who  die  as  riu'rnbers  of  the  Meii- 
iionite  (liiireh-  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Fisher,  Aaron,  son  of  Noah  S.  and  Katie 
(Beiler)  Fisher,  was  born  on  Dec.  19,  1891;  died  at 
Duke  Convalescent  Residence,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  8,  1978;  aged  86  y.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Herr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  son 
(James  Everett).  He  was  a member  of  Paradise 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and 
Fred  W.  Martin;  interment  in  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Graber,  Valda  M.,  daughter  of  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Emmons  Gables,  was  born  at  Rolette,  N.D.,  Jan. 
15,  1918;  died  at  Rolette,  N.D.,  Apr.  4,  1978;  aged 
60  y.  She  was  married  to  Joe  Graber,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Jack,  Monte,  and 
Sherman),  4 daughters  (Marlene — Mrs.  Terence 
Thompson,  Connie — Mrs.  Allen  Snell,  Joann — 
Mrs.  Ed  Shrock,  and  Carol — Mrs.  Dewey  Yoder), 
19  grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  4 sisters.  She 
was  a member  of  Lakeview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  8,  in 
charge  of  Vernon  Hochstetler  and  George  Rohde; 
interment  in  Rolette  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Barbara  Marie,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Phoebe  (Lauber)  Springer,  was  born  in  Stutt- 
gart, Ark.,  Aug.  3,  1902;  died  on  Mar.  27,  1978; 
aged  75  y.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Norman,  Eugene, 
and  Russell),  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Jeanette  Barber, 
Ila  — Mrs.  James  Reid,  Mrs.  Shirley  Rumin, 
Anita — Mrs.  Leonard  Spenler,  and  Elaine — Mrs. 
Wilford  Yoder),  22  grandchildren,  and  one  broth- 
er, Joseph.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son, 
4 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where 


memorial  services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge 
of  Edward  Stoltzfus  and  John  Hershberger;  inter- 
ment in  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Fayma  L.,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Pearl 
(Stutesman)  Mast,  was  born  at  Fairview,  Mich., 
June  10,  1918;  died  on  Apr.  10,  1978;  aged  59  y. 
Surviving  are  her  father  and  one  sister  (Leatha — 
Mrs.  Preston  Stevens).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Fairview,  Mieh.  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Virgil 
Hershberger  and  Ellsworth  Handrieh;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Reinhardt,  Olen  R.,  son  of  John  and  Lizzie 
(Miller)  Reinhardt,  was  born  in  Minier,  111.,  July 
28,  1904;  died  on  Apr.  8,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On 
June  14,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Lela  Stahl,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Elva — 
Mrs.  Lee  Birky,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Ray  Mast,  Fran- 
ces— Mrs.  Art  Shaver,  and  Mrs,  Sharon  Whited), 
one  brother  (Orie),  and  7 sisters  (Mrs.  Laura  Rein- 
heimer.  Delete — Mrs.  Paul  Riley,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Iva  Sutter,  Florence — Mrs.  Harold 
Martin,  Mabel — Mrs.  Alvin  Schweitzer,  and 
Stella — Mrs.  Harold  Sutter).  He  was  a member  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  11,  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Murray  and  Samuel  S.  Miller;  interment  in  Hope- 
well  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Albert,  son  of  John  and  Rachel 
(Schrock)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111,,  Aug, 

5,  1911;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Shreve,  Ohio,  on 
Mar.  28,  1978;  aged  66  y.  On  Nov.  23,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Saloma  Schroek,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Eli,  Ervin,  and  Morris), 
4 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Neel  Summers,  Susie, 
Verna — Mrs.  Lowell  Bender,  and  ludy — Mrs. 
John  Price),  7 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Jonas, 
Levi,  and  Ezra),  and  one  sister  (Lydia — Mrs.  Sil- 
vanus  Otto).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  Moorhead  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Martin’s 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge 
of  Paul  Lantz  and  Roman  Stutzman;  interment  in 
Moorhead  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Linford  R.,  son  of  Donald  and  Cleta 
(Troyer)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Mio,  Mich.,  Aug.  1, 
1953;  died  as  a result  of  a tractor  accident  at 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Apr.  3,  1978;  aged  24  y.  He  was 
married  to  Rosealin  Handrieh,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  his  parents,  4 brothers  (Duane, 
Galyn,  Martin,  and  Max),  and  one  sister  (Doris). 
He  was  a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Howard  Keim  and  Virgil 
Hershberger;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Oliver  Jason,  son  of  Jacob  and  Malinda 
(Warye)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Kalona  Iowa,  Apr.  4, 
1894;  died  of  a stroke  at  Pontiac,  111.,  Apr.  3,  1978; 
aged  83  y.  On  Nov.  25,  1919,  he  was  married  to 
Ella  Nofsinger,  who  died  on  Jan.  6,  1958.  On 
Sept.  2,  1959,  he  was  married  to  Sadie  Dellen- 
bach,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  1 daughter 
(Ann  Glabe),  5 grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Chris),  and  2 sisters  (Clara 
and  Emma  Miller).  One  son  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  Waldo  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 

6,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish  and  Ward  Shelly; 
interment  in  Swan  Lake  Memory  Gardens. 


Cover  photo  by  Three  Lions;  p.  359  by  Dale  Shetler;  p.  360  by 
Karen J.  Miller;  p. 362  by  Joel  Kauffmann;  p.364byNathanHege. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va,,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Aug.  Il- 
ia 
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King’s  widow:  Martin’s  dream 
has  not  been  “fully  realized’’ 

Ten  years  after  her  husband  was  gunned 
down  on  a motel  balcony  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  widow  of  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  laid  some  flowers  on  his  grave  and 
said  his  dream  “is  yet  to  be  fully  realized.  ” 
At  3:30  p.m.,  April  4,  1978,  it  had  been  ten 
full  years  since  the  Nobel  Prize-winning 
preacher  and  world-renowned  civil  rights 
activist  had  been  felled  by  a sniper’s  bullet 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Lorraine  Motel. 

“Extending  human  rights  to  all  people  is 
often  a slow  and  difficult  process,”  Mrs. 
King  said.  “But  it  can  be  done  if  there  are 
leaders  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  endure  suffering 
and  even  death  in  order  for  everyone  to  be- 
come truly  free  and  to  enjoy  meaningful 
social  and  economic  justice.  We  still  have 
much  to  do  to  fully  achieve  Martin’s  dream, 
but  it  can  be  done,  if  enough  people  of  good 
will  care  deeply  enough  about  their  brothers 
and  sisters  to  make  the  needed  social  and 
economic  and  political  changes  in  our  sys- 
tem. ” 


Heavy  Sunday  school  losses 
reported  by  United  Church 

Enrollment  in  Sunday  schools  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  has  decreased  by 
more  than  60  percent  in  recent  years,  statis- 
tics released  reveal.  In  1976,  enrollment  of 
teachers  and  children  in  United  Church 
schools  was  246,000,  down  62.1  percent 
from  the  648,354  enrolled  in  1962.  In  the 
Anglican  Diocese  of  Toronto,  it  was  also 
reported,  the  1976  enrollment  of  13,344 
children  and  1,887  teachers  represented  a 
decline  of  68.6  percent  from  42,559  children 
in  1962.  William  Fennell,  principal  of  the 
United  Church  Seminary  in  Toronto,  said, 
“We  are  raising  a generation  of  Bible 
illiterates.  ” 


Drop  in  TV  violence 
cited  in  a new  report 

Television  violence  dropped  “sharply” 
from  1976  to  1977  but  cumulative  effects  of 
watching  violent  programs  cultivates  “mis- 


trust and  alienation  ” among  viewers,  ac- 
cording to  a study  released  in  Philadelphia. 
The  television  “Violence  Profile”  issued  an- 
nually since  1967  by  the  Annenberg  School 
of  Communications  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  indicates  that  overall  incidents 
of  violence  on  television  in  1977  to  a low 
comparable  to  the  ten-year  low  in  1973.  The 
report  shows  that  “new  data  suggests  that 
heavy  viewers  of  police  and  crime  shows  are 
more  likely  than  light  viewers  to  act  on  con- 
ceptions (of  danger,  mistrust,  and  aliena- 
tion): they  report  acquiring  locks,  dogs,  and 
guns  to  protect  themselves.  ” Despite  the  de- 
cline in  violence  in  overall  television  pro- 
gramming “Children’s  (weekend  morning) 
programming  was  still  the  most  violent,”  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  report. 

Total  prohibition  by  1981 
goal  of  India’s  premier 

To  the  dismay  and  consternation  of 
India’s  drinking  majority.  Prime  Minister 
Morarji  R.  Desai  has  set  his  country’s  sights 
on  total  prohibition  by  1981.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  made  the  banning  of  alcoholic 
beverages  a major  goal  of  his  year-old  ad- 
ministration, reversing  a trend  toward  more 
liberal  liquor  laws.  When  bars  and  liquor 
stores  in  several  parts  of  India  began  shut- 
ting up  shop,  the  ascetic  Mr.  Desai  hailed 
the  closings  as  “an  important  beginning. 
Prohibition  is  not  a fad,  ” he  said.  “It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  the  struggle  for  peaceful  domestic  envi- 
ronment. 1 do  not  mind  if  my  government 
goes  out  of  office  because  of  prohibition.  ” 


Southern  Baptist  on  homosexuals: 
decriminalize  laws,  bar  ordination 

A Southern  Baptist  ethicist  told  a nation- 
al seminar  on  Christian  lifestyles  that  “if 
churches  really  believe  in  the  Christian  and 
democratic  way  of  life,  they  should  work 
actively  to  decriminalize  laws  against  ho- 
mosexual behavior  between  consenting 
adults,  to  eliminate  discriminatory  laws  in 
employment,  housing,  and  public  facil- 
ities.” Nevertheless,  he  opposed  the  ordina- 
tion of  homosexuals.  Dr.  Henlee  L. 
Barnette,  professor  in  the  department  of 
psychiatry  and  behavioral  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Louisville’s  school  of  med- 
icine, charged  that  the  attitude  of  Southern 
Baptists  toward  homosexuals  has  been  one 
of  “contempt  rather  than  compassion,  rejec- 
tion rather  than  redemption.  ” 

Churches  adapting  to  conditions 
in  Ethiopia,  SIM  agency  says 
Reports  from  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission 
(SIM)  in  Ethiopia  indicate  that  Sudanese 
churches  are  adapting  to  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  a nation  at  war  and 


are  progressing  satisfactorily.  Some  aspects 
of  the  work  have  changed  but  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  establishment  of  churches 
are  continuing,  according  to  reports  from 
SIM  headquarters  in  Addis  Ababa.  “Here  in 
the  capital,  Sunday  evening  services  are  now 
held  at  5:00  p.m.,  so  people  can  get  off  the 
streets  before  dark,”  the  report  said.  “But 
they  are  well  attended,  and  permeated  with 
a spirit  of  love  and  understanding  and 
unity.  ” Reports  from  southern  Ethiopia  note 
that  12,000  baptisms  were  conducted  in 
three  months  and  that  conferences  were 
conducted  without  hindrance.  Several  new 
congregations  are  flourishing,  some  in  key 
centers. 


Bulgaria’s  500  Baptists  found 
to  be  strong  in  faith 

Only  500  of  the  8.8  million  people  in  Bul- 
garia are  Baptists,  but  a delegation  from  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  found  them  to  be 
strong  in  faith.  When  Gerhard  Claas  of  the 
BWA  European  Baptist  Federation  and 
Denton  Lotz  of  the  American  Baptist 
Churches  asked  in  one  fellowship  in  Rila 
how  many  were  in  the  group,  they  were 
told:  “Fifteen,  but  Noah’s  Ark  had  only 
eight!”  They  noted  that  the  small  Baptist 
chapel  near  the  center  of  Sophia  was 
crowded  with  200  people — 40  percent  of 
Bulgaria’s  Baptists.  They  also  noted  that  in 
the  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Sophia  one  re- 
quires an  admission  ticket  to  enter  at  Easter. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  officially  atheist 
country  is  Orthodox. 

Church  missions  are  hard  hit 
by  declining  value  of  dollar 

The  declining  value  of  the  dollar  coupled 
with  skyrocketing  inflation  around  the 
world  has  rocked  the  international  financial 
community  in  recent  months.  But  it  has  cut 
possibly  even  deeper  into  another  area  of 
international  activity — the  flow  of  American 
missionary  activity.  For  more  than  100  years 
American  churches  have  shipped  thousands 
of  missionaries  to  a wide  network  of  coun- 
tries to  aid  in  development  and  to  spread 
Christianity.  But  the  shrinking  buying  pow- 
er of  the  dollar  has  put  a severe  strain  on 
these  activities  as  well  as  those  of  interna- 
tional religious  agencies  that  rely  heavily  on 
American  support. 

The  dollar  has  declined  54  percent  in 
value  over  the  last  seven  years  and  20 
percent  just  since  last  spring  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  It  has  dropped  about  20 
percent  against  the  Japanese  yen  since  the 
beginning  of  1977  to  a post- World  War  II 
low.  “Nearly  every  month  we’ re  having  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  living  supplement  we 
provide  our  missionaries,  ” said  Keith  Parks, 
director  of  missions  support  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Born 

It  is  popular  these  days  to  be  “born  again.”  Born  again 
businessmen  and  professional  athletes  are  particularly 
prominent.  In  fact  the  expression  has  become  so  common 
that  I believe  we  should  take  another  look  at  it  as  a figure  of 
speech  to  characterize  what  it  means  to  be  a follower  of 
Christ. 

To  be  sure,  born  again  is  an  effective  figure.  At  least  it  was 
powerful  in  its  original  context.  As  reported  in  John  3,  the 
concept  set  Nicodemus  back  on  his  heels  in  a way  that 
scarcely  any  other  words  could  have  done.  The  idea  of 
beginning  anew  was  clearly  at  home  among  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  but  none  had  put  it  so  sharply  as  Jesus 
with  His  challenge  of  the  new  birth. 

Though  developed  most  thoroughly  in  John  3,  this  figure  is 
mentioned  directly  in  1 Peter  1:23  and  alluded  to  in  Galatians 
4:29  and  in  1 John  2:29;  3:9;  4:7;  5:1,  4,  18.  Also  Paul  comes 
close  to  it  in  speaking  of  his  own  experience  in  1 Corinthians 
15:8.  Thus  the  new  birth  has  a firm  and  rightly  honored  place 
in  our  tradition. 

But  the  references  above  are  only  a few  of  those  in  the  New 
Testament  which  describe  how  people  responded  to  Jesus 
and  what  it  meant.  Why  should  born  again  become  so 
popular  and  others  be  passed  by?  It  is  hard  to  know,  but  some 
of  the  following  may  be  significant. 

1.  It  is  subject  to  ready  verbalization  and  has  become  a 
slogan,  a code  expression,  a bit  of  shorthand  which  can  be 
tossed  about  freely.  It  is  seen  as  a way  to  put  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  in  one  simple  statement.  Whether  this  can  be 
done  adequately  is  another  question. 

2.  It  is  subject  to  private  interpretation.  That  is,  the 
subjects  are  commonly  asked  whether  they  have  been  born 
again.  It  becomes  their  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  is  so. 

3.  As  defined  today,  it  does  not  normally  call  for  dramatic 
change  in  manner  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  a problem  we  all 
face  in  the  churches:  what  manner  of  changes  and  growth  in 
grace  shall  be  expected  of  those  called  Christian?  But  the 
born  again  person  may  not  even  relate  to  a church  according 
to  reports  from  a recent  evangelism  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
all  is  seen  as  apparently  well  if  you  are  born  again. 

The  failure  of  this  simple  formula  to  face  the  problems  of 
the  affluent  society  was  noted  in  the  February  issue  of 
Sojourners  magazine.  Wes  Michaelson,  the  writer  used  C.  S. 
Lewis’  Screwtape  Letters  form  to  address  the  question  of 
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again 

converted  ballplayers  and  the  U.S.  Super  Bowl.  You  may 
remember  that  the  fictional  Screwtape  Letters  is  in  the  form 
of  correspondence  from  a junior  devil  on  earth  to  his  uncle  in 
hell. 

In  the  Michaelson  adaptation  the  young  devil  Wormwood 
takes  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  Super  Bowl  “is  on  a 
grander  scale  than  even  the  old  Roman  games  which  gave 
you  [Screwtape]  such  delight.  More  than  80  million  people 
watched  it  on  television.  The  game  . . . epitomized  those 
trends  which  we  would  most  like  to  see  encouraged  in  the 
American  culture — competitiveness,  aggression,  brutality, 
and  commercialism.” 

As  Wormwood  reports,  these  qualities  are  encouraged  as 
acceptable  norms  because  key  persons  among  the  players  are 
born  again.  Earlier  he  was  worried  that  born  again  players 
would  be  a problem  for  the  devils,  but  they  have  turned  out 
very  well  by  emphasizing  how  “their  ‘faith’  makes  them  all 
the  more  successful,  prosperous,  ambitious,  and  worthy  of 
envy.  ” Is  this  what  Jesus  intended  by  born  again?  I think  not. 

In  contrast,  a small  story  has  come  from  central 
Kalimantan  (formerly  Borneo)  where  two  Indonesian 
Mennonite  couples  and  two  American  couples  are  engaged  in 
a mission.  As  reported  by  J.  M.  Klassen,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada),  the  aim  is  “to 
give  birth  to  a Christian  church  that  is  mature  and  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own.”  Note  that:  they  want  people  to  be  born 
again.  And  here  is  how  they  do  it. 

According  to  Klassen,  the  team  “moves  into  the  village  and 
stays  there  to  live  among  the  people.  In  fact,  the  villages  take 
the  initiative  by  providing  housing,  identical  to  their  own  . . . 
they  have  no  refrigeration,  no  kitchen  or  household 
appliances  or  furniture  that  the  villagers  do  not  have  . . . the 
family  eats  what  the  local  villagers  eat,  washes  clothes  and 
bathes  in  the  river,  and  has  minimal  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  ” 

Klassen  reports  that  many  are  watching  to  see  if  this 
mission  effort  will  succeed.  I intend  to  watch  also,  for  in  my 
opinion  this  effort  has  “the  gospel  ring,”  to  use  a phrase  of 
the  late  John  S.  Mast  when  a sermon  pleased  him. 

In  a day  of  much  speaking,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
significance  of  words  will  be  lost.  I contend  that  born  again 
may  well  lose  its  meaning  unless  it  can  be  revived  by 
examples  such  as  the  mission  team  in  Kalimantan. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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The  normalization 
principle 


by  Nancy  K.  Williams 


Nancy  K.  Williams 


My  third  child  was  developmentally  retarded  and  died 
from  birth  defects.  As  part  of  finding  the  meaning  of  that 
happening  in  our  life,  I began  to  prepare  for  a post-parent 
vocation  in  clinical  psychology.  To  help  me  through  graduate 
school,  I had  a fellowship  from  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Fund  to 
develop  professionals  for  service  to  M.R.’s  (mentally 
retarded).  For  four  years  I worked  in  Harlem  and  Spanish 
Harlem  at  the  Mental  Retardation  Institute.  That  experience 
led  me  to  a conviction  that  much  of  mental  retardation  is 
preventable  and  that  remedial  intervention  should  begin  at 
birth  or  as  soon  after  birth  as  defects  can  be  detected. 

We  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1973  for  my  employment 
in  one  of  the  then  15  infant-stimulation  programs  in  the 
entire  U.S.  At  that  time,  I had  given  up  on  church  affiliation. 
Td  been  raised  a Methodist;  both  of  my  parents  are  ordained 
ministers,  as  is  my  husband.  I became  a pacifist  at  17.  God 
had  called  me,  I knew,  to  do  something  with  my  life,  though 
1 was  confused  about  what.  1 understood  pretty  clearly  that 
Jesus  had  taught  the  way  and  1 took  it  upon  myself  to  point 
out  where  my  parents’  parishioners  were  straying  from  it.  1 
showed  how  the  contemporary  church  was  a departure  from 
the  early  church.  In  short,  I was  a pain. 

Age  mellowed  me  somewhat,  but  when  we  moved  to 
Denver,  I really  thought  I could  be  a Christian  on  my  own. 
Yet  Elizabeth  O’Connor  in  The  Eighth  Day  of  Creation  says. 


God  calls  a person  into  the  fullness  of  her  own  potential.  No 
one  enters  into  the  fullness  of  her  being  except  in  com- 
munity; this  is  why  church  implies  a people. 

I discovered  such  a people  in  the  Mennonite  community  at 
Arvada,  Colo.  They  accepted  me  as  I was  and  encouraged  me 
to  be  what  I would  become.  We  discovered  in  the  Arvada 
Mennonite  Community  Church  a caring  community  in- 
volved in  each  other’s  burdens  and  joys.  Here  was  the 
koinonia  we  had  talked  about  at  seminary. 

Because  these  believers  were  a people  called  Mennonite,  I 
began  to  read  and  study  Anabaptism.  I studied  with  excite- 
ment at  a weeklong  theology  seminar  with  Walter  Klaassen 
and  at  another  with  David  Ewert.  I read  John  Howard  Yoder 
and  John  C.  Wenger  and  Conrad  Grebel  and  Menno  Simons 
and  Harold  S.  Bender  and  Marlin  Jeschke  and  histories  of 
Mennonite  people.  I discovered  a “goodly  heritage.  ” It  was  a 
homecoming  for  me!  These  were  my  people  and  I theirs.  On 
February  2,  1975,  I was  baptized  again — this  time  as  an 
adult — as  an  outward  sign  of  that  inner  renewal  and  became 
a member  of  God’s  people  in  Arvada. 

Being  baptized  at  my  age  makes  me,  I guess,  develop- 
mentally retarded.  It  shows  that  growth  takes  place  only 
when  appropriate  opportunity  is  provided.  The  Christian 
fellowship  opens  the  avenues  for  living  the  love  of  a caring 
community — in  short,  normalization. 


Normalization  from  a Christian  perspective.  One  of  the 
couples  at  Arvada  has  a son,  Tim,  who  is  developmentally 
disabled.  You  could  stick  a number  of  labels  on  Tim — 
autistic,  acute  childhood  schizophrenic,  brain  damaged. 
When  Tim  was  seven  his  parents  were  told  to  institutionalize 
him  and  to  expect  that  he  would  spend  his  life  there.  They 
found  a facility  trying  a new  therapy  approach  which,  though 
expensive,  was  also  effective. 

Within  three  years  Tim  had  made  enough  progress  that  he 
could  come  home  to  live.  About  the  time  Tim  was  to  come 
home,  his  mother  Dorsy  wandered — quite  at  random — into  a 
worship  service  at  Arvada  Mennonite  Community  Church. 
Dorsy  marveled  to  see  whole  families  sitting  together — 
children  and  all — and  nobody  minding  some  noise  and  fid- 
geting. Maybe  this  would  be  a place  Tim  could  start  to  get 
used  to  relating  to  people. 

As  a Christian  psychologist.  I’ve  observed  the  redemptive 
and  therapeutic  effect  of  the  Arvada  community’s  ministry  of 
love  with  Tim  and  his  parents.  Tim  has  developed  unbe- 
lievably in  the  past  years,  partly  because  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  community  in  meeting  him  where  he  is,  but  also  because 
of  their  challenging  him  to  become  what  he  can.  Tim  has 
learned  eye  contact  and  attending  to  conversation.  Tim  has 
learned  to  respond  more  appropriately.  He  has  given  up 
goofy  talk.  He  is  no  longer  afraid  of  so  many  things.  He  now 
welcomes  company.  Tim  talks  happily  about  “his  friends,  ” 
the  people  of  Arvada  Mennonite  Church. 

The  congregation  has  learned  and  gained  from  Tim.  For 
instance,  Tim  is  pretty  concrete.  Rhetorical  questions  in 
church  get  a verbal  response  from  him,  and  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  those  questions  ourselves  and  find  ourselves  respond- 
ing nonverbally.  Tim  has  a five-hundred  watt  smile;  we  feel 
good  whenever  that  smile  is  flashed  in  our  direction.  Tim  is 
one  of  us — just  Tim,  without  a special  label.  He  illustrates 
what  I mean  by  normalization  from  a Christian  perspective. 

We  in  the  Christian  community  can  talk  more  easily  about 
love  than  the  secular  community.  How  we  love  to  sing  “Gott 
ist  die  Liebe  ” at  Arvada.  Christians  have  good  models  for 
parent  love  and  community  love  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mennonites  understand  the  caring  community  so  well  that 
we  espouse  a pacifist  position.  We  understand  a circle  of  love 
which,  starting  with  unconditional  love,  leads  to  facilitatory 
love  which  leads  to  reciprocal  love  which  returns  full  circle  to 
unconditional  love.  Because  of  our  clear  biblical  model,  we 
find  it  easy  to  distinguish  this  love  from  paternalistic  and 
smother-love. 

We  also  understand  the  community  as  being  the  family  of 
God,  His  children.  So  we  understand  the  interdependence 
and  accountability  within  the  community.  This  is  manifest  in 
such  things  as  mutual  aid  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 
Since  we  know  that  God  calls  us  to  love  each  other — and  the 
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world — as  He  first  loved  us,  so  we  easily  recognize  our  ac- 
countability to  the  developmentally  disabled.  And  we,  out  of 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  provide  not  only  33  different 
facilities  in  Canada  and  the  USA,  but  also  a Developmental 
Disabilities  specialist — me — who  is  not  only  a consultant  but 
also  a spokesman  and  advocate. 

As  a convert  to  Anabaptism,  Mennonite  traditions  are  in 
sharp  focus  for  me.  Processes  which  others  may  take  for 
granted  have  a new  meaning  for  me.  I’m  talking  about  things 
like  “asking  for  guidance  and  counsel,’’  “seeking  clarity,  ” 
“testing,”  “discernment,  ” the  provision  for  “correction,” 
and  “discipline  in  the  sense  of  discipling.  ” These  are  the 
means  by  which  the  community  nurtures  the  weak  and  sus- 
tains the  strong  in  the  becoming,  which  is  God’s  will.  These 
are  the  processes  by  which  the  church  grows. 

The  capacity  for  growth.  Every  human  being  is,  I believe, 
capable  of  growth.  That’s  a basic  Christian  tenet.  We  are  not 
what  we  were,  nor  are  we  yet  what  we  shall  become!  None  of 
us  has  a license  to  stop  growing  or  to  stop  another  person 
from  growing.  Love  and  a caring  community  are  necessary 
for  growth.  Some  growth  is  always  possible;  human  beings 
are  made  that  way.  Our  rates  of  growth  and  our  levels  of 
growth  are  individual,  unique;  but  in  appropriate  environ- 
ments we  grow. 

Rich  Keiton’s  cerebral  palsy  robbed  him  of  speech  when  he 
was  six.  He  didn’t  go  to  school,  and  his  family  left  the  TV  on 
to  keep  him  quiet.  Eight  years  later  Rich  pointed  to  letters  on 
a newspaper  a cousin  was  reading.  H-I-L-A-R-R-Y  he  spelled 
out  to  his  family’s  surprise.  It  took  six  years  for  “normal” 
people  to  learn  that  Rich  could  communicate.  Rich  has  been 
enrolled  in  school  and  will  graduate  at  20.  He  uses  a chalk- 
board with  letters  and  numbers  on  it.  He  wrote  on  the  board, 
“What’s  normal?  All  of  us  are  handicapped,  only  some  of  us 
don’t  know  it.  ” 

Growth  takes  place  at  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  one’s  cur- 
rent ability.  You  don’t  expect  a child  to  walk  when  the  child 
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has  just  learned  to  roll  over.  You  help  him  to  roll  back  again 
and  then  sit.  We  have  known,  for  example,  that  in  all  infants 
free  of  motor  defect  there  is  a motor  progression  which  is  the 
same  for  each  child.  Each  child  rolls  over,  then  sits,  then  pulls 
up,  then  takes  a step  and  walks.  Some  do  it  sooner  and  some 
take  longer,  but  it’s  always  the  same  sequence.  That’s  a 
developmental  ladder  of  motor  coordination.  In  language 
development,  for  instance,  there  is  vocalization,  then  cooing 
and  gurgling,  then  syllable  duplication  (maa-maa,  bye  bye), 
then  shaping  single  words,  attaching  meaning  to  words, 
imitating  words,  combining  words,  and  so  on. 

Other  developmental  sequences  are  not  as  clear  to  us  as 
motor  progression  and  language.  Early  cognitive  develop- 
ment, for  example,  is  not  charted  in  detail,  though  we  under- 
stand broad  outlines  of  progression  from  infancy  through 
junior-high  levels.  In  moral  development,  Kohlberg  has 
taught  us  that  children  move  from  a parroting  of  rules  (the 
three-year-old’s  “You’re  not  supposed  to  do  that!  ”),  to  obey- 
ing rules  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  to  understanding  the 
function  of  rules  (the  red  light  keeps  cars  from  running  into 
each  other),  to  an  adult  understanding  of  greater  good  (e.g., 
to  save  the  life  of  my  bleeding  friend  I will  run  a red  light,  or 
I will  obey  God  rather  than  men). 

Our  understanding  of  God  probably  has  some  develop- 
mental characteristics  too.  Fowler,  for  instance,  in  his  book 
on  Faith  Development,  Theory  and  Research,  has  proposed  a 
six-stage  developmental  ladder  for  our  understanding  of  God. 

Using  a developmental  ladder  promotes  realistic  expecta- 
tions and  appropriate  encouragement.  But  the  most  im- 
portant reward  from  the  developmental  concept  is  that  it 
allows  us  to  think  dynamically  instead  of  statically.  One  can’t 
think  of  development  as  arrived  or  achieved  or  stopped.  One 
has  to  think  in  terms  of  becoming.  Knowing  that  we  continue 
to  grow  teaches  us  to  respect  those  of  more  mature  years  and 
to  seek  to  learn  from  their  experiences.  It  also  teaches  us  to 
look  for  change  and  to  keep  on  searching  for  ways  to  help 
even  the  most  severely  incapacitated  to  live  a little  more. 

Four  training  principles — Dean  Bartel  is  another  member 
of  our  congregation.  Dean  is  director  of  Residential  Services 
for  the  State  of  Colorado.  In  training  houseparents,  he  points 
out,  normal  children  learn  a lot  in  their  homes.  They  learn 
close  interpersonal  relationships.  They  learn  self-care,  care  of 
their  own  possessions,  general  household  maintenance,  and 
community  skills  such  as  how  to  ride  the  bus  and  buy  things 
at  the  store.  But,  says  Dean  to  his  houseparents,  we  need  spe- 
cial training  methods  and  special  environmental  design  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  because  they  haven’t  learned 
these  things  at  home.  A truly  normal  environment  may  retard 
the  development  of  the  developmentally  disabled. 

Group  homes,  he  says,  should  provide,  at  the  very  least, 
maintenance.  That’s  clothing,  room,  food,  and  supervision. 
Better  homes  provide  supportive  services  such  as  medical  and 
dental  care,  transportation,  and  counseling.  The  best  group 
homes  provide,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  developmental 


services.  This  means  training  in  self-help  skills,  social  skills, 
educational  skills.  It  also  provides  habilitation,  recreation, 
and  socialization  with  co-workers,  staff  and  family,  volun- 
teers, deviants,  nondeviants,  and  friends. 

Dean  uses  four  training  principles:  manage  the  client’s  en- 
vironment, not  the  client;  use  real  settings,  not  simulated  en- 
vironments; become  your  client’s  signifcant  other,  love  until 
love  is  returned;  regard  participatory  training  clients  as  both 
consumers  and  producers  of  goods  and  services.  The  Group 
Home  Training  Skills  Program  is  a normalized  environment 
which  leads  to  adaptive  behavior. 

Dean’s  evaluation  checklist  of  about  200  tasks  measures 
behavior,  not  retarded  or  nonretarded  behavior.  It  measures 
the  level  of  competence.  The  measurement  goes  from  zero  to 
a ceiling  of  100.  At  the  ceiling  we  consider  the  client  capable 
of  blending  into  a community  of  normals.  At  any  level  under 
100,  his  handicap  makes  him  outstanding.  Notice  here  the 
handicap  is  not  an  innate  attribute  of  the  client;  his  handicap 
is  his  less-than-optimal  performance! 

1 believe  that  adoption  of  the  developmental  model  has 
shown  us  not  only  the  importance  of  early  detection  and  in- 
tervention for  the  developmentally  disabled,  but  for  all  in- 
fants. Adoption  of  a developmental  model  to  help  the 
developmentally  disabled  leads  to  optimal  parenting  for  all 
infants — even  normal  ones.  Early  detection  is  the  ultimate  in 
normalization  of  the  potentially  deviant.  Analyzing  skills 
which  are  usually  taught  by  parents  to  their  children  will  not 
only  help  adults  who  are  developmentally  disabled.  It  will 
also  develop  better  guidelines  and  standards  for  parenting. 

There  are  parallels  to  development  in  Christian  growth. 
The  church  can  be  either  an  institution  or  a caring  com- 
munity. Normalization  principles  may  cause  us  to  reexamine, 
for  example,  church-school  practices.  As  an  instance,  when 
we  know  the  developmental  process  of  learning  in  infants,  we 
might  not  want  to  have  a church-school  nursery.  We  might 
instead  use  church-school  time  to  explore  with  parents  how  to 
reflect  God’s  love  to  their  infant  by  warm,  unconditional, 
consistent  responsiveness. 

Or  we  might  develop  checklists  of  religious  development 
such  as  skills  in  asking  for  love,  ability  to  give  and  receive 
love,  ability  to  share  what  one  has,  ability  to  give  up  for 
another,  and  ability  to  return  good  for  evil.  Some  of  us  might 
discover,  as  I did,  that  we  have  retarded  development  or  even 
disabilities.  Our  environment  might  need  to  be  manipulated 
to  optimize  our  growth. 

Two  Mennonite  understandings  give  substance  to  the  nor- 
malization principle.  One  is  our  awareness  of  God’s  love — 
unconditional  and  given  freely  to  each  person.  We  are  to  love 
as  God  has  loved  us.  The  second  understanding  is  the  call  we 
have  received  to  be  a caring  community,  a community  which 
accepts  people  where  they  are  and  encourages  them  to  be 
what  they  can  become.  I draw  these  conclusions  from  my 
own  experience  and  study.  They  need  to  be  tested.  We  need 
to  think  more  on  what  normalization  means  to  us  and  what 
Mennonites  might  mean  to  normalization.  ^ 
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Bonhoeffer:  discipleship  too  late 

by  Marlin  Jeschke 


“When  Christ  calls  someone,  He  bids  him  come  and  die.  ” 

These  words  are  the  challenge  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 
Born  in  1906  into  a middle-class  German  home,  the  youngest 
son  of  a psychologist  who  became  professor  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry  at  the  University  Hospital  of  Berlin  when  Dietrich 
was  6,  young  Bonhoeffer  was  assured  an  advantaged  youth. 

When  he  was  seventeen  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  chose  a career 
in  theology  and  accordingly  began  his  education  at  the  noted 
Tubingen  University.  Following  six  years  of  theological  study 
he  entered  upon  a short  career  of,  first,  a succession  of  youth- 
ful service  assignments  and,  then,  a decade  of  intensifying 
struggles  with  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  movement  (National  So- 
cialism). 

Bonhoeffer’ s early  service  began  when  he  was  twenty-two 
with  a one-year  stint  as  licensed  minister  of  a German  com- 
munity church  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  Following  that  he  came 
to  America  for  a year  of  study  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  where  Reinhold  Niebuhr  had  just  begun  his 
scholarly  career. 

While  in  America  Bonhoeffer  took  a strong  interest  in  the 
black  community  in  Harlem,  befriending  a black  theological 
student  at  Union,  going  with  him  to  Harlem  churches  and  to 
Washington,  D.G.,  and  acquiring  some  phonograph  records 
of  Negro  spirituals,  which  he  took  back  to  Europe  to  play  for 
students  and  friends.  (Bonhoeffer  himself  was  a capable  pia- 
nist. ) 

On  his  return  to  Germany  he  lectured  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  took  a position  as  chaplain  at  the  Technical  Gollege  in 
Berlin,  and  became  teacher  of  a confirmation  class  in  a local 
parish.  Thereupon  followed  two  years  (1933-35)  in  the  pas- 
torate of  a German  congregation  in  London. 

By  this  time  Hitler  had  come  to  power  in  Germany  and  had 
initiated  his  infamous  anti-Jewish  policies  and  started  Ger- 
many down  the  road  toward  World  War  II.  Bonhoeffer 
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joined  the  confessing  church  (those  who  broke  with  the  pro- 
Hitler,  nationalistic  state  church)  and  began  his  resistance  to 
Hitler. 

Hiding  from  the  Gestapo.  Bonhoeffer  founded  and  for  a 
few  years  led  a clandestine  seminary  to  train  ministers  for  the 
confessing  church.  This  seminary  tried  to  hide  from  the 
Gestapo  in  the  forest  at  Finkenwalde  near  the  North  Sea.  Out 
of  his  informal  life  together  with  his  students  in  this  seminary 
venture  came  Bonhoeffer’s  two  most  noted  books.  The  Cost 
of  Discipleship  (1937)  and  Life  Together  (1938). 

His  words  in  Life  Together  show  how  important  the  Ghris- 
tian  community  can  become  to  a faithful  minority  in  times  of 
persecution.  “It  is  easily  forgotten  that  the  fellowship  of 
Ghristian  brethren  is  a gift  of  grace,  a gift  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  that  any  day  may  be  taken  from  us,  that  the  time  that 
still  separates  us  from  utter  loneliness  may  be  brief  indeed. 
Therefore  let  him  who  until  now  has  had  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing a Ghristian  life  with  other  Ghristians  praise  God’s  grace 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  ” 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe,  Bonhoeffer  made  a quick  trip  to  New  York, 
apparently  to  consult  friends  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
exile.  American  friends  urged  him  to  stay  in  the  U.S.  His  twin 
sister,  married  to  a Jew,  had  fled  to  London  already  the  year 
before.  But  in  the  end  Bonhoeffer  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with 
his  people,  return  to  his  native  land,  and  join  the  persecuted 
church  in  its  struggle  for  survival.  He  wrote:  “I  must  live 
through  this  difficult  period  of  our  national  history  with  the 
Ghristian  people  of  Germany.  I will  have  no  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  reconstruction  of  Ghristian  life  in  Germany 
after  the  war  if  I do  not  share  the  trials  of  this  time  with  my 
people.  ” 

Erom  September  of  1940  on  Bonhoeffer  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  Gestapo  and  forbidden  to  speak  in  public.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  joined  the  German  intelligence,  through 
which  he  was  able  to  make  trips  to  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
for  consultations  with  the  Dutch  and  British  ecumenical 
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leaders  Visser ’t  Hooft  and  G.  K.  A.  Bell. 

The  intelligence  organization  knew  about  these  ecumen- 
ical connections  and  wanted  to  use  him  for  their  purpose.  He 
knew  it  was  dangerous  to  work  with  them  but  he  may  have 
thought  it  could  serve  as  a cover  for  his  own  involvement  in  a 
plot  to  take  Hitler’s  life.  But  he  was  suspected  and  was  ar- 
rested in  April  of  1943,  though  machinations  in  the 
conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  Hitler  continued  despite  Bonhoeffer’s 
imprisonment.  But  the  attempt  on  Hitler’s  life  on  July  20, 
1944,  failed,  and  with  that  Bonhoeffer’s  fate  was  practically 
sealed. 

From  then  until  the  end  of  the  war  life  for  Bonhoeffer 
consisted  of  a succession  of  incarcerations  from  a Gestapo 
prison  in  Berlin  to  the  infamous  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp  to  Regensburg,  to  Schonberg,  and  finally  to  Flos- 
senbiirg,  where  he  was  court-martialed  and  hanged  on  April 
8,  1945,  on  direct  orders  from  Himmler  just  twenty-nine  days 
before  Germany’s  unconditional  surrender  on  May  7,  1945. 

What  is  the  significance  on  Bonhoeffer  for  us?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  especially  by  Mennonites  who  could  not 
identify  with  his  state-church  position  and  his  implication  in 
the  plot  to  assassinate  Hitler.  Doesn’t  Bonhoeffer’s  death 
merely  confirm  the  folly  of  resort  to  violence? 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  courage  of  Bonhoeffer  in 
choosing  to  become  part  of  a persecuted  church  struggling 
with  nationalism.  America’s  Vietnam  adventure  should  teach 
us  how  easy  it  is  for  a majority  of  professing  Christians  in  a 
nation  uncritically  to  support  their  government  down  some 
mad  foreign  policy  road. 

Two  devotional  classics.  Struggle  refines  the  spirit.  So  it 
was  with  Bonhoeffer,  for  out  of  his  struggle  came  two  of  the 
devotional  classics  that  will  for  some  time  to  come  stand 
alongside  of  the  greats  of  the  classical  Christian  tradition: 
Life  Together  and  The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  When  Karl 
Barth  reached  the  subject  of  ethics  in  his  theology  he  began 
by  suggesting  that  he  should  simply  insert  Bonhoeffer’s  The 
Cost  of  Discipleship  at  that  point,  because  Bonhoeffer  had 
said  it  all  and  said  it  well. 

In  The  Cost  of  Discipleship,  meditation-style  expositions  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bonhoeffer  tried  to  counter  the 
Protestant  tendency  to  stress  justification  by  grace  to  the 
detriment  of  Christian  obedience. 

“Only  he  who  believes  is  obedient,  and  only  he  who  is 
obedient  believes.  It  is  quite  unbiblical  to  hold  the  first 
proposition  without  the  second.  We  think  we  under- 
stand when  we  hear  that  obedience  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  faith.  ...  If,  however,  we  make  a 
chronological  distinction  between  faith  and  obedience, 
and  make  obedience  subsequent  to  faith,  we  are  divorc- 
ing the  one  from  the  other — and  then  . . . obedience 
remains  separated  from  faith.  . . . Faith  is  only  real  when 
there  is  obedience,  never  without  it,  and  faith  only  be- 
comes faith  in  the  act  of  obedience.  ” 

Those  of  us  who  place  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  the 


heart  of  our  understanding  of  church  life  cannot  help  but  ap- 
preciate this  dimension  of  Bonhoeffer’s  thought. 

Bonhoeffer,  of  course,  wrote  things  beyond  these  classics 
from  the  thirties.  Between  1943  and  1945  he  wrote,  from 
prison,  materials  that  have  been  collected  as  Letters  and 
Papers  from  Prison  and  as  notes  for  a book  on  ethics  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  complete  someday.  In  these  prison  writings  Bon- 
hoeffer was  groping  for  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  how  a 
church  should  cope  with  an  insanity  such  as  Hitlerism.  The 
problem  was  made  especially  acute  by  the  traditional  Lu- 
theran Church’s  inclination  to  bow  passively  to  government 
solutions  of  social  problems. 

Bonhoeffer’s  projected  answers,  while  sincere  and  pro- 
found, remain  limited  by  the  presuppositions  given  by  his 
Lutheran  state-church  tradition.  He  consequently  came  out 
with  two  kinds  of  options.  The  first  is  pietism  (represented  by 
Life  Together) — true  Christians  withdrawing  from  the  world 
and  the  state-church  for  the  cultivation  of  inner  piety.  The 
second  option  is  freedom  to  act  (sinning  boldly)  according  to 
the  norms  of  worldly  politics,  trusting  that  one’s  need  to  com- 
promise the  ethics  of  Jesus  in  the  world  of  politics  are  covered 
in  justification  by  grace  through  faith. 

All  of  life  for  Christ.  Bonhoeffer  did  reject  the  “two- 
kingdoms  ” theory  of  traditional  European  thought.  He 
insisted  that  all  of  life  should  be  governed  by  Christ,  not  just 
the  religious  realm  of  the  church,  but  the  secular  realm  as 
well,  a realm  too  often  surrendered  by  state-church  Chris- 
tians to  control  by  non-Christological  principles.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  Bonhoeffer’s  term  “secular  Christianity,  ” a term 
frequently  misunderstood  and  misused.  Nonetheless  in  the 
end  Bonhoeffer  still  made  his  decision  to  join  the  plot  against 
Hitler  on  the  traditional  Lutheran  state-church  theological 
grounds — namely,  the  belief  that  some  Christians  will  need 
to  get  their  hands  into  dirty  politics,  trusting  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  Christ  will  cover  their  compromises. 

What  then  does  Bonhoeffer  teach  us?  Personal  courage  in 
the  face  of  persecution  and  suffering.  He  also  teaches  us  to 
search  for  faith  and  obedience  in  hard  times.  But  his  life  as  a 
whole,  in  the  context  of  the  record  of  the  church  in  Germany, 
shows  the  need  of  beginning  at  an  earlier  point  than  he  did  in 
the  theology  and  life  of  a church  in  order  to  forestall  the  mad 
nationalism  that  carried  Germans  away. 

Plots  to  assassinate  insane  fuehrers  make  poor  solutions. 
Much  better  is  it  for  a church  not  to  permit  itself  to  get 
seduced  in  the  first  place.  Sufficient  Christian  resistance  in 
the  1930s  by  enough  Christians — prophetic  criticism  and 
civil  disobedience — would  not  have  let  Hitler  get  away  with 
what  he  did. 

Bonhoeffer’s  experience  teaches  us  that  unless  we  have 
enough  immunization  against  nationalism  and  racism  we  will 
sooner  or  later  face  Bonhoeffer  s choices  all  over  again.  And 
the  choices  at  that  point — when  it  is  too  late — tend  to  be- 
come private  piety  on  the  one  hand  or  political  plots  on  the 
other. 

The  life  of  Bonhoeffer  challenges  us  to  remain  a prophetic 
church.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 

Our  guests  from  Eastern  Europe.  Visits  of  East  European 
Christians  and  official  church  delegations  in  the  West  are  be- 
coming more  frequent  in  the  present  post-Helsinki  era.  The 
Gospel  Herald  has  in  past  years  reported  the  controversial 
visits  of  Russian  Baptist  and  Mennonite  delegations  to  the 
U.S.  These  official  visits  had  occurred  under  the  auspices  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  In  1978  Christians  from  so- 
cialist countries  will  once  again  be  visiting  America,  this  time 
to  attend  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Wichita. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  numerous 
church  officials,  mostly  East  German  Lutherans  and  Baptists, 
who  have  visited  Western  churches.  Several  of  them  have 
even  visited  the  U.S.  All  of  those  with  whom  I have  spoken 
were  greatly  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  meaningful  con- 
versation with  their  Western  hosts  concerning  life  as  a Chris- 
tian in  a Marxist  society.  Most  seemed  to  have  a disheartened 
and  cynical  impression  of  evangelical  Western  congrega- 
tional and  political  activities.  A Lutheran  official  who  has 
traveled  considerably  in  Western  Europe  has  very  little  vision 
for  any  future  delegations  achieving  a breakthrough  in 
understanding  with  Western  Christians. 

The  following  situation  will  surely  reoccur  in  Wichita: 
When  an  East  European  Christian  defends  his  country  in  any 
way  against  the  onslaughts  of  Westerners,  he  will  be  told: 
“You’re  only  saying  that  because  you  want  to  receive  another 
chance  to  travel  in  the  West.’’  “You’re  saying  that  under 
pressure.”  “You’re  saying  that  only  because  you  have  to.  ” 

To  the  East  European,  who  knows  in  his  heart  that  he  is 
speaking  with  all  the  honesty  and  candor  that  he  can  muster, 
such  an  accusation  is  offensive.  The  Westerner,  who  is  only 
vaguely  informed  about  the  country  in  question  and  cannot 
therefore  argue  with  facts,  will  attempt  to  “finish  off  ” the 
visitor  by  accusing  him  of  questionable  motives.  The  West- 
erner s ignorance  on  the  topic  in  question  will  be  most  ob- 
vious to  the  East  European  and  his  retort  will  only  reinforce 
the  suspect  feelings  of  many  East  European  Christians 
toward  their  Western  brethren. 

Karl  Barth  once  defended  Christian  participation  in  com- 
munist societies  in  his  articles  to  East  German  Christians 
written  in  the  early  1950s.  Barth’s  comments  were  cast  aside 
by  politically-conservative  Christians  because  of  Barth’s 
noninvolvement.  Barth  was  accused  of  writing  from  the 
“secure  fortress  of  Switzerland.  ” 

Dietrich  Mendt,  an  East  German  pastor,  responds,  “When 
we  say  the  same  things  that  Barth  said,  then  we  are  accused 


by  the  same  people  of  only  speaking  under  pressure.  ’ 

Imagine  the  pain  and  anger  of  an  East  European  church 
official,  who,  after  decades  of  wrestling  with  political  au- 
thorities and  after  having  offered  career  and  virtually  his 
entire  life  for  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  called  a puppet  of  his 
government  upon  arrival  in  a Western  country. 

Let’s  hope  and  strive  for  more  Christian  understanding 
and  less  prejudice  in  Wichita  and  elsewhere. — Bill  Yoder, 
Berlin,  Germany 

No  censorship  on  human  rights.  Where  can  we  have  a full 
discussion  of  our  leading  writers’  continuing  selective  silence 
concerning  gross  Marxist  (and  certain  other)  violations  of 
human  rights?  Shouldn’t  we  speak  frankly,  as  Jesus  did,  to 
urge  our  church  leaders  to  be  sensitive  to  overlooked  groups 
of  people? 

By  all  means  let’s  encourage  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section,  which,  for  example,  in  the  Washington 
Memo,  is  alerting  us  to  torture  in  Argentina,  some  facts  about 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  so  on.  I was  glad  to  read  the  recent 
appeal  against  brutality  in  Uganda.  This  was  simultaneously 
balanced  with  a statement  on  South  Africa.  The  killings  in 
South  Africa  are  far  fewer  than  in  Uganda,  but  we  need  to  be 
sensitized  to  all  governmental  and  other  violence.  Our  public 
criticisms,  however,  of  small  fascist  or  near-fascist  countries 
have  rarely  been  “balanced”  with  reports  on,  say,  China  or 
Cambodia.  (Have  I missed  any  here  in  Japan?) 

Several  editorial  explanations  of  this  one-sidedness  have 
been  given  repeatedly.  In  the  Washington  Memo  of  July- 
August,  1977,  I commented  on  some  of  these  points.  Editorial 
rebuttals  were  printed  alongside,  and  since  then  no  answer- 
ing arguments  have  been  accepted.  Some  of  the  major  argu- 
ments for  balance  have  never  appeared  even  once,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  in  Mennonite  papers. 

I do  not  propose  to  present  those  arguments  here,  but  am 
asking  peacemakers  to  avoid  using  editorial  power  to  screen 
out  divergent  views  on  big  questions  such  as  which  people 
are  powerless  and  need  our  help.  This  is  especially  so  when  it 
is  clear  that  some  of  our  past  official  evaluations  and  predic- 
tions relatively  favorable  to  the  Marxists  have  proved  wrong. 
None  of  us  likes  to  admit  error. 

We  must  all  resist  the  temptation  to  “cover  up”  any  na- 
tion’s sins.  I have  neither  the  time  nor  the  tact  to  write  the 
lengthy  statement  that  is  needed  both  to  express  possible 
Mennonite  concerns  on  human  rights  and  to  guide  our  ac- 
tions. I hope  that  someone  else  will  write  at  least  a little  more, 
that  it  will  receive  adequate  exposure,  and  that  the  past 
ideological  one-sidedness  will  be  eliminated. — Ronald  L. 
Rich,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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CMC  AT  60: 

PRQiecnNG  UK  FUTURE 


RESTATING  EMC'S  PURPOSE 


PLANNING  AND  FLOURISHING 


EMC  has  had  statements  of  purpose— or  aims— since  it 
began  in  1917.  Now,  60  years  later,  EMC  senses  the 
need  for  greater  accountability  to  its  many  publics.  Is 
EMC  doing  what  its  stated  aims  call  for?  Should  EMC 
do  some  additional  things  and  eliminate  others?  Is  our 
program  what  the  church  wants? 

The  aims  of  a Christian  liberal  arts  college  must  differ 
from  other  colleges  if  that  institution  claims  to  be 
unique.  If  a carefully-developed  set  of  aims  are  not 
developed  and  communicated,  then  that  Christian 
college,  out  of  economic  necessity,  will  soon  blend  into 
the  total  higher  education  landscape. 

The  trustees  of  EMC,  Inc.,  have  appointed  a task  force 
to  develop  and  recommend  revised  aims  for  EMC.  This 
follows  up  the  work  of  the  visiting  team  that  evaluated 
EMC's  effectiveness  as  a church-related  institution  in 
1975.  Six  of  EMC's  primary  publics  will  be  directly 
involved— faculty,  administrators,  trustees,  students, 
alumni  and  Mennonite  Church  members  in  Region  V. 

In  this  process,  a cross-section  of  the  "people  of  God" 
associated  with  EMC  will  help 
determine  the  purposes 
for  preparing  young  people 
to  live  and  to  serve  effec- 
tively as  Kingdom  citizens. 

The  aims  development  task 
force  is  working  in  1977 
and  1978  to  direct  this 
extensive  project. 


With  current  operations  moving  toward  a steady  course 
it  doesn't  mean  that  EMC's  financial  stress  is  a thing  of 
the  past.  Debt  remaining  on  newer  buildings,  a small 
endowment  and  a backlog  of  needed  repairs  and  main- 
tenance projects  call  for  several  million  dollars.  Efforts 
to  balance  budgets  in  the  mid-'70's  meant  relegating 
faculty  development,  program  enrichment  and  campus 
upkeep  to  the  back  burner.  Now  these  are  priorities  for 
EMC. 

Another  major  consideration  is  the  wages  and  salaries 
of  faculty/staff.  This  area  needs  adjustment  so  that  EMC 
can  remain  a vital  and  dynamic  church  college.  Achiev- 
ing this  calls  for  a dedicated  and  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  church,  alumni  and  community  persons.  Help 
keep  EMC  a college  within  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition  that  is  committed  to  equipping  young  people 
to  be  Kingdom  citizens  and  agents  of  reconciliation  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  Century. 

For  more  information  on  ways  to  become  involved  in 
Mennonite  higher  education,  write: 

College  Relations  Division 

0€ASTeRH 
MCNNOHITC 
COLL£G€,lnc. 

HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA  22801 
1917-18  1977-78 

"THY  WORD  IS  TRUTH" 


“Priorities  at  EMC  for  the  next  years  include  financial  support 
which  will  allow  us  to  plan  and  to  flourish,  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  and  possibilities  of  a qualified  faculty.  By  careful  man- 
agement and  by  the  investment  of  many  friends  of  the  college 
we  shall  develop  an  even  stronger  program  in  the  mission  of 
Christ  at  EMC."— Myron  S.  Augsburger,  President,  EMC,  Inc. 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  corporate  messages  in  Gospel  Herald  in  keeping  with  Eastern  Mennonite  College's  60th  anniversary 
commemorations  during  the  1977-78  school  year. 


church  news 


Three-track  Bible  program 
to  be  launched  at  EMC 


The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  faculty  for- 
mally approved  a series  of  new  courses  and 
programs  on  Mar.  8.  Of  the  12  curricular 
changes  Dean  Albert  N.  Keim  cited  de- 
velopments in  Bible,  business,  physical 
education,  and  English  as  “particularly  sig- 
nificant.” 

Starting  this  fall,  EMC  will  offer  a revised 
three-track  program  in  Bible,  Keim  noted. 
The  biblical  studies  program  is  expressly 
designed  for  persons  anticipating  seminary 
work,  he  explained. 

The  church  studies  track  is  intended  for 
those  considering  domestic  or  overseas  mis- 
sion-service assignments  following  gradua- 
tion, and  the  philosophy  and  religion  track 
will  have  a liberal  arts  emphasis  for  students 
preparing  for  the  professions,  the  dean  com- 
mented. 

“This  revision  is  a direct  result  of  Bible 
faculty  surveying  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents,” the  EMC  administrator  said.  “We 
believe  it  opens  up  a new  realm  of  possi- 
bilities for  students  and  seeks  to  answer 
churches’  requests  for  persons  to  maximize 
their  leadership  gifts  in  local  congregations” 
he  added. 

A new  “peace  and  justice  program  ” will 
seek  to  help  students  develop  greater  aware- 
ness of  issues  of  war,  peacemaking,  social 
conflict  and  oppression,  violence  and 
international  relations,  and  outline  ways 
Christians  might  respond.  A field  experience 
will  be  included,  and  a Bible  faculty 
member  will  coordinate  the  program. 

“This  program  really  should  have  been 
offered  sooner,  for  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  what 
we’ re  about  as  an  institution  in  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  with  a com- 
mitment to  a strong  peace  witness  in  society 
and  in  our  chosen  vocations,  ” Dean  Keim 
commented. 

In  business  administration,  an  internship 
program  is  being  added  to  give  majors 
practical  field  experience.  EMC  is  also  com- 
pleting an  agreement  with  neighboring 
James  Madison  University  whereby  a stu- 
dent could  receive  a master’s  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  after  four  years  of  study 
and  an  additional  year  in  JMU’s  graduate 
program. 

In  the  physical  education  area,  a student 
may  select  an  interdisciplinary  program  that 
develops  skills  in  camping,  recreation,  and 
youth  ministries.  A practicum  is  required. 


The  dean  also  reported  that  the  English 
department  has  added  three  courses  in 
drama  for  a total  of  12  credit  hours  available 
in  this  area. 

In  response  to  long-standing  requests 
from  alumni  and  friends,  EMC  launched  a 
program  in  adult  and  continuing  education 
the  fall  of  1977.  Evening  courses  on  subjects 
ranging  from  aeronautics  and  basic  eco- 
nomics to  photography  and  investment  of 
securities  are  running  spring  term.  Par- 
ticipants receive  academic  credit  or  continu- 
ing education  units  for  successfully  complet- 
ing courses.  Tuition  is  lower  than  regular 
courses,  and  persons  62  years  and  older  are 
admitted  free. 

The  program’s  director,  Willard  M. 
Swartley,  noted:  “Our  goal  is  to  relate 
education  directly  to  lifelong  needs  in  career 
and  personal  enrichment.  We  also  want  to 
make  faculty  resources  more  available  to  the 
local  community  and  broader  church.” 

Mennonite  elected  leader 
in  Soviet  church 

In  the  latest  issue  of  its  Fraternal  Herald, 
the  Union  of  Evangelical  Christians  and 
Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union  announced  that 
Traugott  Quiring,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
church  at  Dushanbe,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  responsible  for  spiritual 
oversight  of  congregations  in  his  district. 

Quiring,  the  first  Mennonite  to  hold  such 
a position  in  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians and  Baptists,  will  oversee  congrega- 
tions in  the  Central  Asian  republic  of  Uzbe- 
kistan, Tadzhikistan,  Kirgizia,  and  Turk- 
menia. “Until  this  election  the  usual  ar- 
rangement has  been  to  appoint  a Mennonite 
as  assistant  only  in  districts  where  there  are 
many  Mennonites,  ” reports  the  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Religion  and  Communism  at 
Keston  College,  England. 

“Two  new  superintendents,  Traugott 
Quiring  and  Ivan  Bukaty,  were  both  lined 
up  as  prospective  leaders  in  1974  when  they 
were  elected  to  the  All-Union  Council,  the 
25-man  governing  body  of  the  church,  in 
preference  to  their  superiors  of  that  time,  ” 
Keston  College  observes. 

Quiring  had  been  the  previous  super- 
intendent’s assistant  and  replaced  him  when 
he  retired. 


Traugott  Quiring,  left,  with  other  members  of 
the  May  1976  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Baptists  delegation  to  North 
America. 

Quiring  is  known  by  North  American 
Mennonites  as  a member  of  the  last  All- 
Union  Council  delegation  to  visit  North 
America  in  May  1976  at  the  invitation  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  That  group 
spent  two  weeks  visiting  in  Mennonite  con- 
gregations and  institutions  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
Ontario. 

Quiring  was  also  on  hand  to  welcome 
members  of  the  Lancaster  and  Franconia 
Choral  Singers  who  visited  churches  while 
touring  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  summer  of 
1976. 

Congregations  grow 
in  Brazil 

Members  of  the  Lapa  congregation  in  sub- 
urban Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  have  called  Enrico 
Masella  as  licensed  pastor.  He  will  be  or- 
dained in  early  1979. 

Enrico  has  served  one  year  as  congrega- 
tional leader.  “The  congregation  studied  his 
financial  needs  and  pledged  him  a min- 
imum salary  to  help  with  his  expenses  since 
his  job  allows  him  a lot  of  free  time  for  work 
in  the  congregation  but  does  not  pay  very 
well,  ” said  Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

The  commissioning  was  marked  “by  a 
quiet  sense  of  unity  and  maturity  in  the 
questions  and  discussion  as  youth  and  adults 
alike  stood  individually  to  pledge  them- 
selves and  their  finances  to  the  Lord,  ” the 
Ashleys  said. 

During  the  Easter  sunrise  service  with  the 
Vila  Bonilha  congregation,  four  Lapa  youth 
and  a young  mother  from  the  Itapevi  con- 
gregation were  baptized.  In  the  evening 
service  seven  new  members  were  received  at 
the  Lapa  congregation  and  three  at  Itapevi. 

Inauguration  of  the  new  chapel  at  Lapa  is 
planned  for  May  7 with  a week  of  evange- 
listic outreach  following.  “March  has  been 
a tremendous  month,”  the  Ashleys  wrote, 
“and  April  will  mark  several  milestones  for 
all  of  us  here.” 
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Diary  of  Russia 
experience  released 

The  diary  of  Anna  Baerg  (1897-1972),  which 
she  began  at  age  19  and  wrote  in  Gothic  on 
scraps  of  paper,  discarded  check  blanks,  and 
peeled-off  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
milk  can  labels,  has  been  transcribed  into 
582  single-spaced  pages  of  latin  script,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada). 

Commencing  soon,  serialized  excerpts 
from  this  diary  are  to  be  published  in  Der 
Bote  and  Die  Mennonitische  Post.  MCC 
(Canada)  gratefully  acknowledges  coopera- 
tion of  Anna  Baerg’s  relatives,  whose  release 
of  these  papers  makes  this  publication  possi- 
ble. 


Anna  Baerg  Clara  K.  Dyck 


Anna  Baerg,  a trained  kindergarten  teach- 
er, was  born  in  the  Molotschna  colony  of  the 
Ukraine.  She  emigrated  to  Canada  with  her 
family  in  1924  and  died  in  a British 
Columbia  nursing  home  in  1972. 

Everything  animated  her  imagination: 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  solidarity  and 
reassuring  ritual  of  a prosperous  Mennonite 
settlement,  the  turmoil  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  Civil  War,  and  the  loss  of  count- 
less friends  through  violence  and  typhus. 

The  author  of  this  diary  was  frail,  sickly, 
hunchbacked.  Yet  her  courage,  fortitude, 
and  sense  of  humor  survived  through  it  all 
and,  even  though  she  “would  much  rather 
not  record  these  horrible  events,”  she  did  so 
because  she  felt  she  owed  it  to  her  times. 

During  the  more  than  40  years  of  diary 
entries  Anna  Baerg  also  wrote  more  than 
400  poems  which  are  being  transcribed  into 
modern  German.  Some  have  been  translated 
into  English. — Clara  K.  Dyck 

Reaching  the  Other  Side 

The  mention  of  Vietnam  stirs  unpleasant 
thoughts  and  feelings — most  people  simply 
want  to  forget.  But  Earl  Martin,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  who  served  two 
terms  and  stayed  in  Vietnam  through  the 
takeover  by  the  “other  side”  has  written  an 
account  of  those  last  days  which  lead  readers 
to  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  opens  the  meaning 
of  the  Mennonite  presence  there  in  a way 
that  purges  the  spirit  and  informs  the  mind. 

The  story  has  fine  suspense;  the  descrip- 


tions are  clear  and  vivid.  The  brutal  realities 
of  war  are  handled  honestly,  but  with 
restraint. 

With  Earl  Martin,  in  the  sometimes 
frightening  experiences  of  those  days,  was 
Japanese  MCC  volunteer,  Yoshihiro 
Ichikawa,  “Hiro,”  emphasizing  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  MCC  work.  The  book 
includes  a “Declaration  of  the  Mennonite 
(Vietnamese)  Church  on  the  Problem  of 
Evacuating  Vietnam”  which  calls  the  people 
to  stay  on  and  contribute  their  part  to  the 
spiritual  and  political  rebuilding  of  their 
broken  land,  in  the  power  and  joy  of  faith  in 
God. 

To  be  published  toward  the  end  of  this 
month  by  Crown  Publishers  at  $10.95,  the 
book  will  contain  photographs. 

Resettlers  flow  to 
Germany  continues 

of  the  monthly  average  of  700  Umsiedler 
(resettled)  rejoining  their  families  in  West 
Germany  from  the  Soviet  Union,  22  percent 
are  Mennonite  or  of  Mennonite  back- 
ground Hans  Niessen  told  the  International 
Mennonite  Organization-Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Umsiedler  Committee  at 
their  Apr.  1 meeting  at  Thomashof,  West 
Germany. 

This  percentage  translates  into  more  than 
2,000  Mennonite  Umsielder  reaching  Ger- 
many each  year. 

These  Umsiedler  are  both  joining  existing 
Mennonite  congregations  and  beginning 
new  congregations,  said  Niessen. 

The  immigration  of  fellow  believers  has 
been  increasing  over  the  past  six  months, 
reported  John  and  Helen  Doerksen,  MCC 
workers  at  the  Unna-Massen  transit  area  to 
which  Umsiedler  initially  come  to  straighten 
out  red  tape  and  make  plans  about  where  to 
settle  down. 

Both  the  Doerksens  and  Niessen  reported 
an  increasing  need  for  a spiritual  ministry 
among  the  Umsiedler.  “The  Umsiedler 
carry  no  doubts  in  regard  to  faith,  being 
born  again,  trust  in  God,  and  prayer  fellow- 
ship, but  they  would  like  to  have  more  light 
on  their  background,  Bible  exposition,  mu- 
sic training,  and  working  together  with 
other  believers.  Where  shall  they  obtain 
this?”  the  Doerksens  asked. 

Part  of  the  answer  has  been  found  in  Bible 
teaching  weeks  conducted  by  German  Men- 
nonite leaders,  but  the  need  is  great.  “I  can- 
not respond  to  all  the  invitations  I receive,” 
Ernst  Esau,  German  Mennonite  itinerant 
preacher,  reported. 

Umsiedler  pastors  present  at  the  meeting 
at  Thomashof  affirmed  their  own  desire  for 
more  Bible  study,  explaining  that  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  instruction  in  under- 
standing and  preaching  the  Bible  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Umsiedler  committee  is  working  with 


the  idea  of  a mobile  Bible-teaching  pro- 
gram, trying  to  adapt  and  modify  the  idea  to 
fit  the  Umsiedler’s  needs. 

A second  problem  in  fostering  spiritual 
growth  among  the  Umsiedler  takes  a very 
logistical  form — absorbing  them  into  exist- 
ing congregations  or  finding  the  facilities  for 
new  ones.  “Many  local  congregations  feel 
themselves  threatened  by  the  great  in- 
crease,” the  Doerksens  noted. 

The  1 MO- MCC  Umsiedler  Committee  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  of  these 
organizations,  the  staff  of  its  program,  and 
representatives  from  the  Umsiedler.  The 
committee  meets  twice  a year  with  the  next 
meeting  scheduled  for  Sept.  9. 

Canadian  food  bank 
has  reserves 

The  Food  Bank  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  had  to  receive  $198,500  in 
contributions  by  Mar.  31  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  full  $500,000  grant  from  the  Ca- 
nadian International  Development  Agency. 
The  Food  Bank  reached  that  goal  just  prior 
to  the  deadline. 

Of  204,000  bushels  of  wheat  purchased  by 
the  end  of  March,  22,000  have  been  shipped 
to  India.  The  wheat  is  to  be  used  in  food-for- 
work  projects  sponsored  jointly  by  Lutheran 
World  Service  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

The  second  of  two  shipments  was  made  as 
a result  of  the  cyclone  that  struck  Andhra 
Pradesh  in  late  November. 

“Because  Andhra  Pradesh  is  a rice-grow- 
ing area,  wheat  is  not  as  readily  accepted  as 
rice.  However,  it  was  possible  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  send  the  wheat  to  disaster 
victims  in  other  areas  of  India  in  exchange 
for  rice  that  could  be  sent  to  Andhra 
Pradesh.” 

The  remaining  182,000  bushels  are  in 
storage  with  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  at 
Vancouver. 

Black  Council  defines 
urban  concerns 

what  is  urban?  What  should  objectives  be 
for  the  Mennonite  Church’s  renewed  em- 
phasis on  urban  ministry?  These  were 
among  the  questions  tackled  by  the  Black 
Council  of  the  Mennonite  General  Board  in 
a Mar.  17-18  meeting  held  at  Calvary  Men- 
nonite Church,  Inglewood,  Calif. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  church’s  thrust 
in  urban  mission,  said  the  Black  Council,  is 
to  bring  men  and  women  to  a personal  rela- 
tionship with  Jesus  Christ  and  to  responsible 
church  membership.  “Whatever  ways  this 
can  be  accomplished,  namely  through  pres- 
ence, proclamation,  and  most  importantly 
persuasion,  needs  to  be  discerned  by  the 
local  believers  in  response  to  the  needs  that 
may  be  apparent  where  the  church  finds  it- 
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self,  ” the  statement  read.  Renewed  urban 
emphasis  should  empower  urban  people  and 
expand  church  ministry  to  urban  areas. 

The  Council,  after  reviewing  discussions 
of  various  church  bodies  defined  urban  as 
being  “the  inner  core  of  the  urban  area,  of 
its  central  region.  It  is  usually  identified  as 
suffering  from  decayed  housing,  crime,  ris- 
ing taxes,  decreased  municipal  services, 
poor  or  floundering  educational  systems, 
lack  of  employment  opportunities  for  citi- 
zens, massive  flight  to  suburbia  by  some  of 
its  residents,  poor  people  of  racial  minority 
backgrounds  and  impotent  churches.” 

In  other  action,  the  Council  approved 
plans  for  the  1978  Black  Caucus  Assembly  to 
be  held  at  Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
July  13-16.  The  overall  objective  of  the 
Black  Caucus  is  focused  on  proclaiming  the 
gospel  and  having  persons  develop  a per- 
sonal relationship  with  Christ.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  Caucus  will  plan  to  work  in  the 
areas  of  advocacy,  publication,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  was  commended  by 
the  Council  for  his  conscientious  and  good 
work  as  director  of  High  Aim  under  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Education  and  cross-cul- 
tural director  for  Goshen  College.  It  was 
recommended  that  a consultation  on  educa- 
tion for  Mennonite  black  persons  be  con- 
vened in  early  1979  to  consider  issues  that 
affect  black  Mennonites  in  education  lead- 
ership positions. 

Several  appointments  were  approved: 
Leamon  Sowell,  Sr.,  as  delegate  to  the  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  consultation;  Margaret 
Allen  to  serve  on  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee;  Patty  Young  to  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  Com- 
mission on  Congregational  Education  and 
Literature. 

Blossers  report 
from  Japan 

Louella  and  Eugene  Blosser,  from  Hiroo, 
Japan,  share  the  exceptional,  the  ordinary, 
the  providential  in  their  recent  experiences. 
The  Blossers,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers,  serve  in  evangelistic  outreach, 
church  building,  and  teaching  with  the 
Japan  Mennonite  Church. 

“Easter  Sunday  was  an  exceptional  day 
for  Hiroo  church,”  they  wrote.  The  con- 
gregation hosted  six  members  of  the  Taiki 
congregation  for  worship  services,  and  a 
woman  from  a neighboring  village  was  bap- 
tized. 

The  woman  “had  been  attending  for 
quite  some  time  and  we  had  visited  her 
home  frequently,”  they  said.  The  morning 
she  wanted  to  be  baptized  her  husband  for 
the  first  time  expressed  opposition.  She  de- 
cided that  if  this  was  to  be  a choice  between 
God  and  her  husband,  she  already  had 


chosen  God,  and  would  be  baptized  even 
though  he  did  not  approve. 

“When  the  Christians  learned  she  had 
taken  such  decisive  action,  they  were 
shocked,  for  in  Japan  a husband’s  opposition 
controls  the  wife’s  freedom.  This  experience 
caused  a note  of  serious  reflection  on  how 
seriously  we  think  of  God  and  His  com- 
mands. 

“She  was  warmly  received  and  prayers 
ascended  for  both  her  and  her  husband.  The 
communion  service  and  fellowship  meal  and 
mutual  sharing  until  2:30  p.m.  was  indeed  a 
meaningful  experience  to  celebrate  Christ’s 
resurrection.  ” 


Two  youth  convention 
coordinators  named 


Federico  Rosado  Charlotte  Click 

Coordinators  for  two  upcoming  Mennonite 
youth  conventions  were  appointed  in  April 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Federico  Rosado,  formerly  of  Aibonito, 
P.R.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  coordina- 
tor of  the  next  Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention  to  be  held  in  December  1978  in 
the  southern  U.S.  (exact  location  to  be  an- 
nounced). Plans  originally  had  called  for  the 
convention  to  take  place  in  July  1978  in 
Kansas,  but  difficulties  in  obtaining  funding 
and  coordinator  created  a delay. 

Having  begun  on  May  1 with  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Federico  is 
working  full  time  in  the  MBCM  office,  ex- 
cept for  three  weeks  in  June  when  he  plans 
to  complete  his  college  degree  require- 
ments. An  April  1978  graduate  of  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  Federico  majored  in  politi- 
cal science  with  related  interests  in  Latin 
American  history. 

The  December  Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention  will  be  the  third  such  event  in 
Mennonite  Church  history.  The  first  was 
held  in  1972  (North  Webster,  Ind.),  the 
second  in  1975  (Marshall,  Mo.). 

Charlotte  Holsopple  Click,  Lancaster, 
Pa. , has  accepted  the  position  of  coordinator 
of  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  1979  to  be 
held  Aug.  11-16,  1979,  in  conjunction  with 
the  General  Assembly  at  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Charlotte  plans  to  begin  work  in  the  MBCM 
office  on  a half-time  basis  in  late  summer 
when  she  and  husband,  Del,  move  from 


Lancaster  to  Elkhart. 

Mennonite  Youth  Conventions  have  been 
held  periodically  the  past  30  years  since  the 
first  such  event  took  place  in  1948  at  Mac- 
kinaw Dells,  111. 

How  might  missions 
history  be  different? 

“How  might  the  Mennonite  mission  move- 
ment have  been  different,”  asks  James 
Juhnke,  “if  Mennonites  had  worked  con- 
sciously from  an  Anabaptist  viewpoint?” 

Juhnke,  history  professor  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege in  North  Newton,  Kan.,  is  using  his  sab- 
batical year  to  research  and  write  an  inter- 
pretive, readable  survey  of  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  mission  ef- 
forts. More  than  600  persons  have  served  in 
twelve  countries  since  1877  under  General 
Conference  mission  programs. 

The  written  records  of  these  ministries  are 
good.  “Mennonites  were  proud  of  what  they 
did,  ” observed  James,  “so  there  is  a lot  of 
material.  I am  surprised  at  the  unflattering 
things  revealed.  ” 

His  study  indicates  that  the  first  decades 
of  mission  work  were  characterized  by  op- 
timism. Mennonites  were  part  of  the 
missionary  movement  which  was  going  to 
win  the  world  for  Christ.  But  World  War  I 
shattered  the  image  of  Christendom. 

Mennonites  picked  up  their  pattern  for 
missions  from  other  Protestant  groups. 
Hence,  the  theme  of  discipleship  was  less 
important  than  salvation.  Further,  says 
Juhnke,  a triumphant  church  was  em- 
phasized in  contrast  to  a suffering  church. 
He  wonders  how  these  emphases  would 
have  affected,  for  example,  the  Mennonite 
church  in  China,  if  suffering  and  disciple- 
ship had  been  dominant  aspects  of  the 
Chinese  church.  He  noted  that  enthusiasm 
for  Anabaptism  is  a relatively  recent  charac- 
teristic of  Mennonite  missions. 

One  of  the  exciting  traits  of  early  Men- 
nonite missions,  before  the  impact  of  Fun- 
damentalism, was  their  broad-based  pro- 
gram of  social  uplift  and  evangelism. 
Mission  work  was  seen  in  comprehensive 
community  terms. 

Juhnke  is  looking  at  100  years  of  mission 
endeavors.  Among  the  marked  changes  is 
that  of  independent  national  churches  being 
formed  in  the  wake  of  national  inde- 
pendence movements.  The  emergence  of 
these  national  churches  is  a central  theme  of 
the  book. 

Previous  histories  have  highlighted  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  structures.  Further- 
more, previous  histories  have  focused  only 
on  particular  mission  fields,  and  have 
generally  been  celebrative  in  nature  rather 
than  analytical.  Juhnke’s  book  will  not  over- 
look achievements,  but  it  is  also  intended  to 
evaluate  overseas  missions  in  the  light  of 
changes  in  strategy.  He  is  researching  the 
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whole  overseas  mission  effort  of  the  General 
Conference  and  assessing  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  primary  sources  in  his  research  are  of- 
ficial files  in  historical  libraries,  The  Men- 
nonite,  and  Christlicher  Bundeshote,  and 
interviews  with  missionaries,  national  lead- 
ers, and  mission  administrators.  Perceptions 
of  the  latter  three  groups  about  events  in 
missions  sometimes  vary  considerably,  he 
observes.  Anecdotes  have  been  collected, 
many  of  which  will  be  woven  into  the  his- 
tory. 

Juhnke’s  research  and  writing  are  funded 
by  the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mission.  He 
began  in  June  1977,  and  expects  to  have  the 
project  completed  by  fall.  A 250-to-275- 
page  paperback  book  will  be  available  by 
March  1979.  To  be  published  by  Faith  and 
Life  Press,  it  will  be  priced  at  five  dollars  for 
prepublication  orders. 


Thirteen  years  of  VS 
at  Aurora  celebrated 


Shirley  Yoder,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  chats  with 
members  of  the  first  Aurora  VS  unit,  Isaac  and 
Esther  Alderfer,  Souderton,  Pa. 


With  the  theme,  “Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness,” 50  persons  joined  the  10  current 
Aurora  VS  unit  members,  Hattie  Larlham 
Foundation  workers,  and  the  Aurora  Men- 
nonite  Church  congregation  in  Aurora, 
Ohio,  for  a VS  homecoming  of  sharing, 
reflecting,  and  challenging  on  Apr.  22  and 
23. 

From  as  far  as  Weatherford,  Okla.,  former 
VSers  shared  hugs,  tears,  and  happy  smiles 
with  persons  they  lived  and  worked  with  at 
some  time  during  the  last  13  years. 

The  Aurora  VS  unit  began  in  1965  when 
Dorothy  Knechtel  joined  Richard  and  Hat- 
tie Larlham,  pioneers  of  the  Larlham  Foun- 
dation, in  helping  severely  retarded  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  children.  The  Larlham 
Foundation  provides  care  for  handicapped 
children  from  infancy  to  six  years.  VSers  at 
Aurora  are  also  involved  with  Aurora  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Portage  County  Home  Aid 
Services,  and  Senior  Services  of  Portage 
County. 

Saturday  afternoon  homecoming  partici- 
pants toured  the  expanding  Larlham  Foun- 


dation facilities  and  the  VS  unit  house.  The 
former  Larlham  family  residence  shows  the 
use  of  13  years  of  VS  unit  living.  Neverthe- 
less, “It’s  just  like  coming  home,”  remarked 
David  Hathaway,  former  unit  member  from 
Philadelphia,  Mo. 

All  five  members  of  the  original  1966  VS 
unit  attended  the  homecoming.  The  first 
unit  leaders,  Isaac  and  Esther  Alderfer,  from 
Souderton,  Pa.,  recalled  living  with  Richard 
and  Hattie  Larlham  in  the  unit  house  for  the 
first  half  year  of  Aurora  VS.  After  their  term 
of  service  in  Aurora,  Alderfers  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  where  they  continued  to  share 
one  day  a week  in  community  voluntary 
service. 


Changes  at  Bethany 


Michael  L.Lambright 


Michael  L.  Lam- 
bright  has  been  hired 
to  serve  as  principal, 
athletic  director, 
cross-country  and  var- 
sity basketball  coach 
for  1978-79  at 
Bethany  High  School 
in  Goshen,  Ind.  A na- 
tive of  Middlebury, 

Ind.,  Lambright  will 
be  on  a year’s  sab- 
batical leave  from 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  where  he  has  taught  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

John  Zook,  an  admissions  counselor  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  since  1964,  will  join 
the  administrative  team  as  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

Roy  Hartzler,  who  has  been  teaching 
physics  and  chemistry  half  time  at  Bethany, 
will  become  full  time  by  assuming  responsi- 
bilities as  director  of  faculty  and  curriculum 
development.  Before  joining  the  BCHS  fa- 
culty in  1976,  Hartzler  was  a staff  associate 
for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  for 
five  years. 

William  D.  Hooley,  superintendent,  will 
head  the  administrative  team  made  up  of 
Lambright,  Zook,  and  Hartzler. 


Indiana  New  Call 
conference 

On  the  weekend  of  Apr.  14-15  representa- 
tives of  four  Historic  Peace  Church  Semin- 
aries met  at  Camp  Mack,  Ind.,  for  a dia- 
logue on  New  Call  to  Peacemaking.  Forty 
persons  were  present,  including  students 
and  faculty  members  from  Ashland 
Seminary,  Ashland,  Ohio;  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  Oak 
Brook,  111. ; and  the  Earlham  School  of  Reli- 
gion, Richmond,  Ind. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  at  the  con- 


ference were  the  following:  1.  It  is  time  to 
consider  the  formation  of  Peace  Caravans, 
which  would  carry  the  peace  message  to 
local  congregations.  Following  the  Illinois- 
Wisconsin  Regional  New  Call  Conference,  a 
group  in  the  Chicago  area  is  making  plans 
for  Peace  Caravans.  2.  It  is  important  to  link 
together  evangelism  and  peace.  3.  It  would 
be  valuable  to  describe  current  efforts  to 
embody  peacemaking  lifestyles  in  experi- 
mental or  traditional  church  structures. 

Additional  suggestions  included  the  need 
for  developing  support  systems  for  noncon- 
forming Christians,  such  as  tax  resisters,  and 
not  sending  missionaries  abroad  unless  they 
have  served  the  poor  here. 

Initiative  for  the  conference  came  from 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  where  stu- 
dents have  organized  a New  Call  Task  Force 
and  have  been  active  in  the  planning  of  Re- 
gional New  Call  conferences. 


Major  publishing  project, 
Mennonite  Brethren  history 

what  is  likely  the  biggest  publishing  project 
in  terms  of  manpower  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren have  undertaken  in  the  last  65  years  will 
come  off  the  presses  later  this  month. 

It  is  the  translation  and  printing  of  a his- 
tory of  the  Mennonites  in  Russia,  and 
particularly  the  story  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  that  country  up  to  1910.  Its 
author,  a teacher  and  preacher  named  Peter 
Martin  Friesen,  worked  at  it  for  25  years, 
and  amassed  a manuscript  of  10,000  pages. 
When  his  book  was  published  by  the  Men- 
nonite-run  publishing  house  Raduga,  in 
Halbstadt,  Molotschna  colony,  south  Russia 
in  1911,  it  had  778  pages  about  the  Russian 
Mennonite  brotherhood’s  life. 

That  account  has  for  the  first  time  been 
completely  translated  into  the  English  and 
reprinted.  The  project,  which  first  began  to 
be  seriously  discussed  a decade  ago,  in- 
volved the  efforts  of  25  translators,  includ- 
ing an  editorial  team  which  eventually  grew 
to  six. 

The  English  translation,  with  the  title  The 
Mennonite  Brotherhood  in  Russia  (1789- 
1910)  will  have  1,100  pages,  and  is  being 
printed  by  the  Christian  Press  in  Winnipeg. 

The  inspiration  and  driving  force  for  the 
project  is  John  B.  Toews  of  Fresno,  the 
former  president  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary  and  for  many  years  the 
general  secretary  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Mission/Services. 

Toews  says  that  Mennonite  Brethren  are  a 
church  who  despite  “solid  historical  founda- 
tions ” in  the  biblical  record  and  within  their 
own  pilgrimage  “are  known  as  a people  who 
have  paid  little  attention  to  history.  We 
need  to  know  our  past  to  understand  our 
present  and  to  clarify  our  assignment  of 
priorities  for  the  future.  ” 
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Canada^  U.S.  thrift  outlets  talk  shop 


A conference  for  thrift  shop  representatives 
brought  more  than  100  women  and  men  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquar- 
ters at  Akron,  Pa.,  Mar.  1-3.  The  first 
conference  of  its  kind  attracted  workers 
from  all  sections  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  All 
but  four  of  the  existing  46  thrift  shops  were 
represented. 

The  three  days  gave  persons  opportunity 
to  meet  in  small  groups  and  exchange  ideas. 
They  discussed  methods  and  techniques  of 
displaying  merchandise  and  forms  of  ad- 
vertisement. Many  wanted  to  know  what  s 
going  on  at  other  shops  in  order  to  improve 
their  own  Centers.  They  heard  seasoned 
workers  speak  enthusiastically  about  op- 
portunities for  service. 

Inspiring  messages  on  thrift  shops  serving 
the  local  communities  were  presented  by 
Lois  Kreider  of  the  Newton  (Kan.)  Et  Cetera 
Shop  and  Justina  Baerg  who  helped  to 
found  the  first  thrift  shop  in  1972  in  Altona, 
Man.  They  reminded  the  group  that  thrift 
shops  have  been  an  important  part  of 
MCC’s  program  for  six  years  and  have 


contributed  greatly  through  people  helping 
people. 

Some  representatives  who  were  wearing 
fashions  from  another  era  “confessed  ” to 
buying  most  of  their  clothing  and  ac- 
cessories at  the  shops  where  they  work.  A 
supervisor  spoke  of  feeling  okay  about  being 
out  of  step  with  friends  who  are  concerned 
with  acquiring  the  latest  in  clothes  and 
home  furnishing.  Another  volunteer  added, 
“We  learn  from  our  customers;  they  have 
something  to  tell  us  about  matters  of  simple 
living.” 

The  conference  was  chaired  by  John 
Hostetler,  director  for  material  aid,  and 
Joyce  Bratton,  who  is  on  a one-year  assign- 
ment to  promote  thrift  shops. 

Thrift  shops  have  been  successful  as  a way 
to  convert  good-quality  used  items  into  cash 
for  MCC.  In  the  12  months  ending  Nov.  30, 
1977,  MCC  (Canada)  received  $193,990 
from  Canadian  shops  and  MCC  received 
$74,000  from  shops  in  the  U.S.  Since  the 
first  thrift  shop  opened  in  1972  in  Altona, 
Man.,  the  idea  has  mushroomed. 


mennoscope 


A 50th  ordination  anniversary  service  is 
planned  by  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  near  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  for 
Elmer  and  Lizzie  Yoder  on  May  14.  The 
Yoders  have  served  churches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri,  and  Ohio,  where  they  pres- 
ently reside.  David  E.  Hostetler,  of  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  and  a former  associate  pastor  with 
Yoder  at  Pleasant  View,  will  speak  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  president  and  speaker  of 
Heralds  of  Hope  radio  broadcasts.  Breeze- 
wood,  Pa.,  announces  plans  to  have  his  pro- 
grams translated  into  Arabic  to  be  broadcast 
over  the  facilities  of  Trans  World  Radio 
from  Cyprus. 

Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  students, 
faculty,  administra- 
tors, trustees,  and 
Mennonite  churches 
in  Region  V are  assist- 
ing EMC  in  revising 
its  statements  of  pur- 
pose. Over  2,500  peo- 
ple have  taken  part  in 
pinpointing  aims  and 
ranking  them  in  terms 
of  priorities.  The  aims 
task  force,  appointed 
chaired  by  Albert  N. 
president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean.  The 
aims  project  is  the  substance  of  a doctoral 
dissertation  by  Lee  M.  Yoder.  When  the 
revised  aims  are  adopted,  Yoder  will  work 


Albert  N.  Keim 

by  the  trustees,  is 
Keim,  EMC’s  vice- 


with  Keim  and  the  faculty  in  seeing  how  the 
new  statements  of  purpose  link  up  with  all 
courses  of  study  the  college  offers. 

The  Mennonite  Church  Day-Care  Cen- 
ter in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  is  in  need  of  a di- 
rector, writes  David  Diller,  secretary  for  the 
board  of  directors.  Brownsville’s  population 
is  about  85  percent  Mexican-American  and 
the  Center  is  located  in  the  Iglesia  Menonita 
del  Cordero.  It  is  partly  staffed  by  Men- 
nonite Voluntary  Service  under  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  For  details 
on  requirements  and  applications,  write  to 
the  Mennonite  Church  Day-Care  Center  at 
1033  N.  Minnesota  Ave.,  Brownsville,  TX 
78521,  or  call  (512)  831-3055. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Centro  Evangelico 
Menonita  de  Teologia  (Mennonite  Theolog- 
ical Center)  in  Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  opened 
its  second  term  with  18  students,  triple  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  first  term,  according 
to  John  Koppenhaver.  Mennonites  in 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  make  up  the 
Board  of  the  new  school  which  meets  in 
rented  quarters.  Courses  are  taught  in 
German,  English,  and  Spanish.  There  is  an 
international  atmosphere  at  the  Center. 

Goshen  College’s  1978  Phonothon 
earned  $30,234  in  pledges.  Chairman  of  the 
drive  was  Ralph  Gunden,  who  with  campus 
organizer  Dick  Armstrong,  a sophomore  at 
Goshen,  orchestrated  the  efforts  of  73  vol- 
unteers from  Mar.  13  to  30  to  make  3,200 
calls. 

Paul  S.  Kurtz,  Mennonite  administrator 


of  the  Hattie  Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua, 
Ohio,  continues  to  promote  one  of  the  insti- 
tution’s goals,  among  others.  This  one  has  to 
do  with  providing  as  many  severely  dis- 
abled, birth-defect  infants  and  children  de- 
velopmental and  habilitative  opportunities 
as  possible.  Of  the  248  children  served  at  the 
Foundation  from  January  1971  through 
January  1976,  13  percent  have  been  placed 
back  in  their  own  homes,  in  foster  homes,  or 
in  adoptive  homes. 

International  women  will  be  hosted  at  a 
special  banquet  to  welcome  them  to  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Wichita, 
Kan.  Women  in  North  America  are  organiz- 
ing the  Wednesday  evening,  July  26,  buffet 
from  5:00  to  7:00  p.m.  Talks  and  transla- 
tions will  be  kept  to  a minimum.  Social 
interaction  will  be  the  main  purpose  of  the 
event.  There  will  be  space  for  425  persons. 
Although  advance  bookings  will  not  be  tak- 
en, women  will  be  able  to  sign  up  for  the 
banquet  when  they  receive  their  registration 
materials  at  the  beginning  of  MWC  on  July 
25.  North  American  women  are  encouraged 
to  bring  international  guests  to  the  occasion. 
The  cost  is  $4.25  per  person.  On  Thursday, 
during  the  noon  break,  from  12:30  to  2:30, 
two  informal  discussion  groups  for  women 
will  meet.  The  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  on  Women  is  planning  topics 
for  discussion,  but,  as  on  Wednesday,  the 
purpose  is  mainly  to  bring  about  a meeting 
of  people. 


Rod  King  Richard  Sauder 


Rod  King,  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  James 
Richard  Sauder,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  par- 
ticipated in  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s latest  orientation,  with  12  other  volun- 
teers, and  are  already  on  location.  King,  a 
member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  is  on  a 30-month  term  of  service  in 
Recife,  Brazil.  Sauder,  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  in  Richmond,  has  begun  a two- 
year  assignment  as  staff  worker  with  the 
Southern  Mutual  Help  Association  in 
Jeanerette,  La. 

Four  persons  and  two  alternates  have 
been  named  as  recipients  of  the  1978- 
79  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholarships. 
They  are  Ian  Birky,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  Steven 
Denlinger,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Lawrence  Ressler, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and  Letha  Miller  Ress- 
ler, Elkhart,  Ind.  The  two  alternates  are 
Elizabeth  Baerg,  Kitchener,  Ont.;  and 
Helen  Epp,  Waterloo,  Ont.  Eaeh  is  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  further  studies  in  some 
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phase  of  mental  health.  Four  $500  grants  are 
made  each  year  from  a fund  created  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  MCC  Voluntary 
Service  workers  at  Brook  Lane  Psychiatric 
Center,  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  program  is 
administered  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  and  MCC  U.S.  Ministries. 

Housing  is  now  the  major  emphasis  of 
rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  area  devastated 
by  the  November  1977  cyclones  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  along  the  eastern  coast  of  India, 
reports  A.  C.  Lobe,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  India  representative.  MCC  is 
cooperating  in  housing  projects  with  several 
agencies  who  have  long-range  development 
programs  in  India.  The  Village  Reconstruc- 
tion Organization  (VRO)  of  Guntur,  with 
the  stated  objective  “to  be  in  times  of  crisis, 
instruments  of  progress,’’  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Michael  Windey,  who  first  worked 
with  MCC  personnel  in  the  late  sixties  in  the 
Bihar  famine  response. 

Mennonites  and  War  Taxes  is  a 28-page 
booklet  by  Walter  Klaassen  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  war  tax  issue  in  Anabaptism 
and  suggests  how  Mennonites  might  relate 
to  that  history.  It  was  first  published  by  the 
Lancaster  Conference  Mennonite  Historical 
Society  but  is  now  published  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Education  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  may  be  ordered  from  Faith  and 
Life  Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114,  for 
60<t  each. 

Understanding  the  role  of  women  in 
developing  countries  is  the  theme  of  a 125- 
slide  set  and  taped  script  produced  by  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  by 
LaVonne  Platt.  What  are  the  dimensions  of 
life  in  what  we  call  developing  countries? 
Where  do  our  boundaries  overlap  with 
theirs?  Can  we  find  ways  to  enter  doors  of 
relationships  with  them?  Rental  for  the  slide 
set  is  $3.00.  Requests  for  “Women  in  Devel- 
oping Countries  ’ may  be  mailed  to  Audio 
Visual  Library,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

A youth  choir  is  planned  for  Renewal  78, 
the  churchwide  Mennonite  charismatic  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Ashland  College,  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  June  23-25.  This  choir  will  lead 
the  assembly  in  singing  during  an  informal 
time  of  praise,  worship,  and  testimony  each 
evening.  Practice  sessions  are  planned  for 
Saturday  evenings  on  June  3 and  17  at  the 
Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Youth  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  practice  sessions  are  still  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choir  at  the  conference. 

An  administrator  is  needed  for  the  New 
Danville  Mennonite  School  for  the  1978-79 
school  year.  The  school,  located  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  a present  enrollment  of  85 
students,  grades  K-8.  We  plan  to  move  into 
a new  building  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
early  June  of  this  year.  Part-time  teaehing  is 
desired  in  grades  5-8,  in  addition  to  adminis- 
trating. Please  direct  any  questions  or  ap- 
plication requests  to:  Dale  Mellinger,  Route 


2,  Long  Lane  Rd.,  Willow  Street,  PA  17.584 
(717)464-2622 

“I  still  have  a lot  of  questions  about  how 
we  can  best  effect  social  justice,  ” remarked 
Betty  Hochstetler,  worker  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Brasilia,  Brazil.  She  re- 
lated the  story  of  eonfronting  a baggage  car- 
rier who  overcharged  some  passengers  at  an 
airport.  After  first  refusing  any  responsi- 
bility for  his  action  and  after  Betty  had 
walked  away,  the  carrier  tried  to  return  the 
money,  saying  he  wouldn’t  want  God  to 
know  about  his  action.  Betty’s  forgiving  sug- 
gestion to  make  at  least  a 10  percent  dona- 
tion to  his  church  brought  tears  to  his  face. 
“I  was  shook  up  and  feel  as  though  I pushed 
him  too  much,  even  though  we  could  shake 
hands  upon  parting,  ” Betty  related. 

Keeping  up  with  persons  supported  by 
the  congregation  is  one  task  Blooming  Glen 
(Pa. ) Mennonite  Church  makes  easier  for  its 
members.  The  congregation  lists  in  its  direc- 
tory the  names  and  addresses  of  members  in 
service  or  persons  supported  by  the  con- 
gregation in  churchwide  missions.  Currently 
the  congregation  supports  one  VSer,  ten 
overseas  missionaries  (four  retired),  and  four 
home  missionaries.  The  congregation  has 
568  members. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  at  Ebenezer,  South  Boston,  Va., 
May  21-24.  Larry  Howland,  Ashley,  Mich., 
at  Mt.  Home,  Idaho,  Apr.  30 — May  1;  at 
Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.,  May  7,  and  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  May  21.  Daniel  Yutzy,  Upland, 
Ind.,  at  Pike,  Elida,  Ohio,  May  14-21. 

George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in 
Crusade  for  Christ  tent  meetings,  July  9-23. 
The  tent  will  be  located  along  Route  11,  in 
Vlarion,  Pa. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Providence,  Newport 
News,  Va.  two  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Tri  Lakes  Chapel, 
Bristol,  Ind.;  ten  at  Bluesky,  Alta.;  four  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Red  Run,  Denver,  Pa.;  two  by  baptism  and 
three  by  confession  of  faith  at  Fairview, 
Reading,  Pa.;  two  at  Green  Terrace,  Pa.; 
three  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  S.  Seventh  St.,  Reading,  Pa.;  one  at 
Buttonwood  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 
from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  P.O.  Box  515,  Paoli, 
PA  19301. 


readers  say 

Sometimes  one  is  unduly  shocked  by  what  is  in 
print  in  our  church  periodicals,  but  there  are  also 
instances  where  we  need  to  sense  the  injustice  of 
some  statements.  An  example  was  the  reaction  to 
the  article  “Gnats  and  Camels'  by  Brother  Robert 
Baker  by  Glenda  Yoder  who  insisted  that  God 
could  be  referred  to  as  both  Father  and  Mother, 
as  both  Her  and  Him  and  giving  as  examples 
three  references  to  back  up  her  statement,  (Read- 


ers say.  Mar.  21).  I find  no  such  interpretation 
possible. 

In  John  1 : 14  “the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ’ 
is  neither  one.  God  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
both  male.  There  are  no  female  Fathers.  One  does 
not  need  a university  education  to  see  this. 

Please,  no  such  teaching  need  find  a place  in 
our  Gospel  Herald.  Bro.  Baker's  article  makes 
good  sense. — M.  K.  Bontreger,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

I have  always  dreamed  of  being  really  snow- 
bound. To  date  it’s  never  happened,  but  I admit  I 
don’t  live  in  northern  Indiana  although  we  too 
were  hit  well  in  Ontario.  I really  appreciated 
Robert  J.  Baker’s  article  ’’Blizzard  blessings 
(Apr.  4). 

Blizzards  such  as  the  one  of  Jan.  ’78  helps  us  re- 
member that  man  alone  does  not  control  his  own 
existence.  We  ve  cracked  the  DNA  molecule  but 
God  with  a storm  can  bring  us  to  our’  knees”.  We 
have  large  modern  factories  making  millions  of 
dollars  annually  keeping  our  economy  rolling — 
but  God  reminds  us  of  His  power,  and  that  He 
can  bring  us  down  from  our  pedestal. 

Blizzards  aren’t  too  prevalent  in  Zaire  whereas 
impassable  roads  are  a common  occurrence.  Afri- 
cans take  such  a delay  with  a mere  shrug — I’ll  get 
there  tomorrow  then  attitude!  (Most  of  them  at 
least).  North  Americans  on  the  other  hand  live  a 
hectic  pace  with  no  time  for  people.  Blizzards 
make  us  squirm  with  anxiety  because  our  sched- 
ules are  disrupted — but  praise  God  there  are 
blessings  in  blizzards  as  Robert  Baker  suggests. — 
Aden  Frey,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

1 appreciated  very  much  the  Apr.  4 article  by- 
Vic  Reimer,  concerning  Chicago  area  Menno- 
nites. It  seemed  to  give  a realistic  picture  of  issues 
faced  as  people  attempt  to  be  the  church  in  the 
city.  Transiency  and  diversity  and  overbooked 
schedules  make  that  attempt  a real  challenge. 

As  the  convener  of  a new,  struggling  Wash- 
ington Area  Mennonite  Council,  1 found  it  reas- 
suring to  know  that  other  folks  in  other  cities  were 
encountering  some  issues  in  working  together. 
Not  only  do  we  have  six  Mennonite-related 
churches,  but  also  ten  Mennonite  church-related 
organizations  here  in  the  city. 

1 would  echo  David  Whitermore  s concern  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  put  more  effort,  time,  and 
dollars  in  urban  ministries.  At  the  same  time  there 
needs  to  be  more  study  and  understanding  of  the 
city  and  the  willingness  to  make  the  gospel  rele- 
vant to  the  city.  1 applaud  the  efforts  al- 
ready made  in  various  parts  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. — Arden  Shank,  Washington,  D C. 


More  confusion  than  light  was  generated  in  my 
mind  by  the  editorial  of  Apr.  18,  ’The  Fourth 
Temptation.”  It  seems  the  author  has  no  idea 
what  the  word  reality  actually  means.  The  edi- 
torial stated  that  a certain  published  interview 
portrayed  a certain  atheist  as  a more  caring  and 
sensitive  person  than  a certain  minister.  Thus  the 
account  distorted  reality . 

Reality  is  that  which  has  objective  existence, 
and  is  not  merely  an  idea.  It  is  objectively  verifi- 
able that  many  atheists  exhibit  in  abundance  the 
“fruits  of  the  Spirit”  by  which  the  believer  is  to  be 
known. 

Conscientous  writers  try  to  show  us  the  vs  orld  as 
they  see  it,  not  as  they  would  like  to  see  it.  We  can 
do  no  less.  When  realitv  contradicts  belief,  we 
deny  it  only  at  the  risk  of  distorting  truth.  .A  lie  is 
nothing  less  than  spiritual  suicide. — John  Tiessen, 
Kalona,  Iowa. 


The  article,  “The  .•Authority  of  the  Bible”  (Mar. 
28),  convinced  me  that  the  strength  of  human 
reason  (rationalism)  now  sweeping  across  our 
land,  including  the  Mennonite  Church,  is  deeply 
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entrenched.  The  real  idolatry  is  human  reason — 
it’s  that  “old  wine  in  the  new  wine  skins  ” of 
analytical  technology,  social  progress,  Christian 
lobbyists,  existentialism,  anthropological  accom- 
modation, and  economic  sanctions.  In  short,  the 
Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  through  cultures,  rather 
than  that  all  cultures  come  back  from  communist 
China  saying  that  their  way  of  life  has  much  to 
teach  us.  When  I first  went  to  Japan  I thought,  as 
many  missionaries  did,  that  our  way  of  life  was  far 
superior  to  theirs,  only  to  find  out  that  their  co- 
hesive Shinto  philosophy  had  more  respect  for 
family,  children,  grandparents,  and  building  a na- 
tion than  anything  the  West  could  demonstrate. 

The  philosophy  and  theology  that  holds  the 
Jewish  nation  together  and  the  Muslim  world  for 
centuries  is  far  superior  to  them  than  the  “Chris- 
tian West  ” that  has  masterminded  two  major 
world  wars  and  over  the  centuries  killed  millions 
and  millions  of  Jews  and  Muslims.  Today  so- 
called  Christians  are  fighting  in  northern  Ireland 
and  in  Lebanon.  The  Western  way  of  life  has 
more  problems  with  racism  in  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa.  Who  will  and  can  be 
convinced  that  the  Bible  is  true  because  it  depicts 
the  best  way  of  life?  It  is  a false  assumption  and 
false  basis  to  assume  the  Bible  is  true  on  the  basis 
that  it  depicts  the  best  way  of  life.  One  sees  here 
the  influence  of  the  Great  American  Dream. 

The  Bible  is  not  dependent  on  a people’s  choice, 
for  it  is  the  people  who  killed  the  Word  of  Truth. 
The  answer  to  this  false  assumption  is  found  in  2 
Peter  1:20,  21:  “But  know  this  first  of  all,  that  no 
prophecy  of  Scripture  is  a matter  of  one’s  own  in- 
terpretation, for  no  prophecy  was  ever  made  by 
an  act  of  human  will,  but  men  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  spoke  from  God  ” (NASV). 

I am  surprised  that  the  editorial  Board  would 
consider  this  article  a perceptive  teaching  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Perhaps  it  was  selected  to  point  up  how  far  ra- 
tionalism (human  reason)  can  carry  us  away  from 
the  true  intent  of  the  Word  of  God. — Lee  H. 
Kanagy,  Fairfax,  Va. 


births 

'Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127:3) 

Bell,  J.  Keith  and  Bonnie  (Campbell),  DeGraff, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  Keith,  Apr.  6, 
1978. 

Blosser,  Carroll  and  Erma  (Swope),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Carroll, 
Mar.  28,  1978. 

Bontrager,  Gene  and  Mabel  (Mast),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Jamie  Preston,  Apr.  2,  1978. 

Culp,  Donald  and  Sara  (Hershberger),  Mio, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Alice  Yvonne,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Ellison,  Elmer  and  Lucille  (Snider),  Moore- 
field,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ian  William, 
Apr.  8,  1978. 

Halteman,  Jim  and  Jane  (Bishop),  Upland, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Megan  Eliza- 
beth, Apr.  8,  1978. 

Hostetler,  Merle  and  Evelyn  (Hartzler),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  first  living  child,  Ryan  Merle,  Apr. 
10,  1978. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carol  (Kauffman), 
York,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Melonica  Renae,  Mar. 
28,  1978. 

King,  Glenn  and  Cheryl  (Bachman),  Malvern, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Andrea  Marie,  Feb.  23,  1978. 

Lacher,  Gregory  and  Ellen  (Dando),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  second  son,  Mark  Gregory,  Apr.  17, 
1978. 

Larrison,  Jim  and  Dawn  (Gusler),  Comins, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Gina  Faye,  Apr.  19,  1978. 

Megginson,  Ray  and  Denyse  (Bailey),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  April  Renee,  Apr.  17, 
1978. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Julia  (Kennel),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  daughter,  Carissa  Sue,  Apr.  3,  1978. 

Roth,  Leslie  and  Lauralee  (Roth),  Milford, 


Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Mark  Alan,  Mar. 
20,  1978. 

Schrock,  Elwood  and  Lorene  (Stichter),  Exe- 
land, Wis.,  third  child,  second  son,  Radell  Lee, 
Feb.  4,  1978. 

Shetler,  Jerold  and  Joan  (Kropf),  Scotts  Mills, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Jesse  Isaac,  Apr,  18,  1978. 

Stoltzfus,  Stephen  and  Lorraine  (High),  Leola, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Michelle  Lynn,  Mar.  7, 
1978, 

Swarlzentruber,  Gerald  and  Luann  (Sommer), 
Kidron,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Jodi  Noel,  Apr. 
11,  1978. 

Yoder,  Douglas  E.  and  Susan  (Bergstraesser), 
Milford,  Neb.,  first  child,  Leslie  Ann,  Mar.  24, 
1978. 


marriages 

They  shall  l)c  oiu*  fli-sh  ((ien  2:24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  (AjsfH'l  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  aticlress  is  supplied  )>v  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Goodling. — Nelson  W.  Alderfer, 
Fountainville,  Pa.,  and  Evelyn  R,  Goodling, 
Horsham,  Pa.,  both  of  Doylestown  cong.,  by 
Joseph  L.  Gross,  Apr.  8,  1978. 

Allebach — Seaman. — Richard  Z.  Allebach, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Diane  Seaman, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  Apr.  15,  19'78. 

Delagrange  — Cunningham.  — Kent  LaVon 
Delagrange  and  Lucinda  Sue  Cunningham,  Cen- 
tral cone..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  by  Wayne 
Goldsmith,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Erb — Groff. — Gerald  W.  Erb,  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  and  Cheryl  L,  Groff, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Charles  E. 
Good,  Apr.  8,  1978. 

Goodrich — Hilty. — David  Goodrich,  Chardon, 
Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Carol  Hilty, 
Belle  Center,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by  Dale 
Hilty  and  Howard  Schmitt,  Mar.  18,  1978. 

Harshbarger — Geib. — Earl  Harshbarger,  Plen- 
tywood,  Mont,,  Coalridge  cong.,  and  Ruth  E. 
Geib,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  Lyndon  cong.,  by  James  M. 
Shank  and  Alvin  Yoder,  Apr,  9,  1978. 

Kirk  — Hershberger.  — Joe  Kirk,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Friends  Meeting,  and  Linda  Hershberger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Cliff  Miller, 
Apr.  16,  1978. 

Mac  Nealy — Miller. — William  Mac  Nealy,  Bo- 
livar, Ohio,  Wesleyan  Church,  and  Eleanor  Mil- 
ler, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by 
Gary  Wilson,  Apr.  16,  1978, 

Martin — Breckbill. — Philip  L.  Martin,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  Reamstown  Gospel  Center  and  Doris 
Breckbill,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  Schubert  cong.,  by 
James  R.  Hess,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Sangrey — Mann. — Landis  K.  Sangrey,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  and  Martha  K. 
Mann,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  East  Chestnut  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Apr.  15,  1978. 


obituaries 

Hlcssfd  art’  tlir  dracl  which  die  in  the  Utrtl  (Hev.  14:13).  V\'c 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  tlie  as  members  of  the  Meii- 
noiiite  (ihiirch.  Please  do  not  send  ns  obituaries  ol  relativi-s  from 
other  denominations. 

Glenn,  Paul  H.,  son  of  A.  S.  and  Dora  (Shaffer) 
Glenn,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Mar.  15,  1901; 
died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mar.  3, 
1978;  aged  76  y.  On  Apr.  6,  1968,  he  was  married 
to  Catherine  Hernley,  who  survives.  .\lso  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Barbara  A.  Dobbs),  and  2 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lee 
Heights  Community  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  12. 

Hostetler,  Pearl,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Christian  Hauder,  was  born  on  Jan,  8,  1893;  aged 
85  y.  She  was  married  to  Earl  Helmuth,  who  died 
in  1952.  On  July  21,  1962,  she  was  married  to 
Oliver  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Clarence).  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Lloyd 
Hartzler,  Mrs,  Elmo  Kline,  Mrs.  Don  Kreider, 
Mrs.  Harold  King,  and  Mrs.  Elbert  Pankratz),  22 
grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church  Harper,  Kan.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  in  charge  of  Robert  Zehr;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Martin,  Eston  David,  son  of  Ira  D.  and  Mary 
(Eshelman)  Martin,  was  born  on  Dec.  6,  1916; 
died  of  a massive  coronary  attack  at  the  Wash- 
ington County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mar. 
19,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On  Dec.  20,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Martin  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Benjamin),  one  daughter 
(Mary  Lois — Mrs.  Delmar  W.  Martin),  one  foster 
daughter  (Shirley — Mrs.  Clair  Hege),  5 grand- 
children, stepmother  (Lydia  Hess  Martin),  one 
brother  (Leon  Martin),  and  3 sisters  (Elizabeth, 
Miriam,  and  Iva — Mrs,  Abel  Martin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  22,  in 
charge  of  Norman  Martin,  Roger  Martin,  and 
Darwin  Martin;  interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery. 

Pollard,  Grace,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mattie 
(Sharp)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Kenmare,  N.D., 
Mar.  28,  1904;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Apr.  4, 
1978;  aged  74  y.  On  Mar.  29,  1951,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Alex  Pollard,  who  died  on  Apr.  28,  1976. 
Surviving  are  4 stepchildren,  grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Chester,  Bill,  Freeman,  and  Tim  Kauff- 
man), and  4 sisters  (Minnie  Roth,  Lelah 
Richerson,  Orpha  Saucy,  and  Mabel  Shenk).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  8,  in 
charge  of  John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in  the  Zion 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Clara  Mae,  daughter  of  Sam  P.  and 
Elizabeth  (Yutzy)  Shrock,  was  born  in  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Aug.  23,  1918;  died  of  cancer  at  Good 
Samaritan  Medical  Center,  Portland,  Ore.,  Apr.  7, 
1978;  aged  59  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Willis 
and  Merlin)  and  3 sisters  (Elsie  Schultz,  Iva 
Snyder,  and  Grace  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  on 
Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Sterling  Roth  and  Maynard 
Headings;  interment  in  Zion  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Annabelle,  daughter  of  John  Dan  and 
Bertha  (Stayrook)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1937;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1978;  aged  40  y.  Surviving  are 
her  parents  and  one  brother  (Charles).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  25,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Orval  S.  Weber 
in  the  Apr.  II  issue,  one  surviving  brother’s  name 
was  omitted.  Newton  Weber  is  also  a surviving 
brother.  Two  grandchildren  preceded  him  in 
death. 


P.  380  by  Ron  Sawatsky;  p.  381  (left)  courtesy  of  Aron  and  Mary 
Isaac;  p.  381  (right)  by  Lydia  Penner;  p.  383  (col.  1)  by  L.  Merlin 
Hoover;  p.  384  (col.  1 ) by  Jim  Bishop,  (col.  3)  by  Steve  Goossen. 


calendar 

Region  I!  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana.  Ind,,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  G-8, 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan,,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Prayer,  Bible  reading 
ends  in  public  school 

Teachers  at  Inman  Elementary  School 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  stop  the  practice 
of  having  pupils  pray  and  read  the  Bible. 
Jack  Parker,  school  superintendent,  said  13 
teachers  decided  to  discontinue  prayer  and 
Scripture-reading  ceremonies  which  have 
traditionally  opened  the  school  day  and  pre- 
ceded lunch.  The  decision  came  after  the 
threat  of  legal  action  by  a parent  of  two 
students.  Wayne  Smith  had  protested  the 
school  was  violating  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  forbidding  prayer  in  the  classroom. 
Mr.  Smith,  a former  Inman  School  Board 
member,  had  asked  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  for  help  in  halting  the 
practice. 

76  churches  in  U.S.,  Canada 
ordain  women 

Of  211  Christian  religious  bodies  sur- 
veyed by  the  editor  of  the  Yearbook  of 
American  and  Canadian  Churches,  76 
churches  ordain  women.  Women  comprise 
4. 12  percent  of  the  total  clergy  force  of  those 
bodies.  And  29  percent  of  all  women  clergy 
counted  in  the  survey  were  ordained  by  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Guilty  of  Illegal  Cun  Sales, 

Told  to  Give  $510,000  to  Charity 

In  an  unprecedented  judicial  order,  a U.S. 
federal  judge  has  directed  the  Olin  Corpora- 
tion, based  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  establish 
a charitable  community  fund  in  lieu  of  a 
$510,000  fine  for  illegal  gun  sales  to  South 
Africa.  Earlier  in  March  the  company 
pleaded  no  contest  after  being  indicted  for 
conspiring  to  ship  arms  to  the  apartheid  na- 
tion and  for  falsifying  20  statements  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  The  U.S.  and  the 
United  Nations  have  declared  an  arms  em- 
bargo on  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  since 
1963,  due  to  its  minority  rule  policy.  “A  fi- 
nancial fine  is  not  enough,  ” said  District 
Court  Judge  Robert  C.  Zampano,  as  he 
made  his  decision  known,  “These  violations 
could  reflect  on  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.” 

Not  all  Spanish  Catholics  would 
give  to  church 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  adult  Spanish 
population  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
if  state  support  were  withdrawn  or  curtailed. 


according  to  a recent  poll.  The  poll,  con- 
ducted by  EFE,  the  official  Spanish  News 
Agency,  indicated  that  27.37  percent  of  the 
population  would  refuse  to  give  financial 
support  to  the  Catholic  Church,  should  the 
state  discontinue  its  subsidies.  About  15 
percent  of  those  polled  had  “no  opinion.” 
The  church  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
state  since  Roman  Catholicism  is  recognized 
as  the  official  religion.  About  98  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  36  million  are  at  least 
nominally  Catholic. 

Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv  urge 
return  of  land  to  Arabs 

A crowd  of  Israelis  estimated  at  between 
25,000  and  45,000  staged  a rally  at  City  Hall 
in  Tel  Aviv  on  Apr.  1 to  call  for  Israel’s 
return  of  land  to  the  Arabs  as  a way  of 
achieving  peace.  The  rally  was  organized  by 
some  300  military  reservists  and  university 
students,  who  earlier  had  criticized  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  s government  for 
its  refusal  to  commit  itself  to  relinquish  any 
of  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  or  the  Gaza 
Strip,  which  were  captured  in  the  1967  war. 

Southern  Baptists  in  Texas  set 
new  war  on  legalized  gambling 

For  the  fourth  time  in  16  years,  Texans 
will  vote  on  a referendum  to  legalize  pari- 
mutuel betting  on  horse  racing.  And  for  the 
fourth  time  in  16  years  Texas  Baptists  will  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition.  The 
Baptists  won’t  be  the  only  member  of  the  re- 
ligious community  working  against  the  mea- 
sure, but  their  sheer  numbers  (2.2  million  in 
Texas),  general  consensus  of  opposition 
among  their  members,  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  tradition  of  organizing  along  state 
lines  creates  the  most  visible  block  on  the 
“anti  ” side. 

The  Baptists’  largest  organized  ally  in  the 
religious  community  against  pari-mutuel 
gambling  comes  from  the  United  Metho- 
dists. United  Methodist  membership  is  more 
philosophically  diverse,  but  in  a move 
similar  to  what  they  did  in  1974,  the  state’s 
four  bishops  have  issued  statements  to  their 
pastors  stating  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Must  counteract  tobacco  ads, 
says  secretary  of  HEW 

The  proposed  $30  million  anti-smoking 
campaign  is  but  a “miniscule  investment  ” 
and  necessary  to  counteract  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry’s ads  aimed  at  youth,  according  to 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW).  He  defended  the  anti-smoking 
campaign  he  announced  in  January,  which 
would  nearly  double  federal  research  and 
education  activities.  Smoking  “is  not  a deci- 
sion made  by  adults  30  to  35  years  old  ” who 
are  aware  of  all  the  health  problems,  Mr. 


Califano  told  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  “The  tobacco  industry  has 
mounted  a very  sinister  campaign  designed 
to  encourage  teenagers  to  smoke.”  He  said 
the  health  costs  of  smoking-related  illness 
was  $5  billion  to  $7  billion  a year,  and  lost 
productivity  was  $15  billion  to  $17  billion. 
He  said  75  percent  of  smokers  begin  the 
habit  before  age  21,  and  100,000  children  13 
or  younger  are  smoking  a pack  a day. 

Mr.  Califano  said  the  tobacco  industry 
has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  Congress  to 
block  increases  for  literature  distribution  in 
schools  and  behavioral  research.  Walker 
Merryman,  spokesman  for  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute Inc.,  denied  that  the  industry  was 
targeting  its  advertising  on  children.  He 
said  “cigarette  advertising  does  not  make 
smokers  out  of  nonsmokers  ” but  is  rather 
intended  to  promote  certain  brands. 

Brethren  Press  volume 
discusses  peace  issues 

Brethren  Press  has  released  a 412-page 
paperback  work  outlining  discussions  of 
peace  issues  from  1935  to  1975  involving  the 
Friends,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  The  volume  is  entitled  On 
Earth  Peace.  Discussions  on  War /Peace 
Issues  Between  Friends,  Mennonite,  Breth- 
ren, and  European  Churches.  Editor  of  the 
volume  is  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh,  a 
Brethren  author  and  historian. 

Harlem:  highest  death  rate, 
lowest  in  overall  health 

Residents  of  New  York’s  Harlem  area 
have  the  highest  death  rate  in  the  city  and 
the  poorest  overall  health,  and  are  not 
benefiting  as  much  as  they  should  from 
major  health  advances,  according  to  Health 
Department  statistics  and  reports.  Harlem 
residents  have  poorer  health  than  blacks  in 
other  predominantly  black  neighborhoods 
in  the  city  and  significantly  poorer  health 
than  middle-class  people,  black  or  white. 
Black  Harlem  residents  had  a death  rate  of 
14.5  per  1,000  population  compared  with 
the  citywide  average  of  10.2  per  1,000.  In- 
fant mortality  in  central  Harlem  was  42.8 
per  1,000  live  births,  compared  with  the 
citywide  average  of  19  per  1,000.  Harlem’s 
poor  were  also  found  more  often  victims 
than  middle-class  people  to  ailments  such  as 
high  blood  pressure,  anemia,  obesity,  decay- 
ing teeth,  malnutrition,  alcoholism,  and  dia- 
betes. 

Health  Department  officials  suggested 
three  major  causes  for  the  poor  health  in 
Harlem:  (1)  inadequate  diets  and  debilitat- 
ing living  conditions  in  Harlem’s  badly 
heated  and  maintained  housing;  (2)  the  un- 
healthy lifestyle  followed  by  Harlem  s large 
population  of  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  and 
street  people;  (3)  the  absence  of  a good 
system  of  health  care. 
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If  you  can't  read  German,  consult  the  J B 


when  I was  a boy  an  occasional  Mennonite  preacher 
referred  to  the  German  Bible  in  an  attempt  to  make  a text 
clearer.  You  don’t  hear  that  often  anymore.  Some  may  quote 
from  the  original  and  a few  can  read  Spanish,  but  most 
preaching  is  strictly  monolingual.  Bible  reading  and  study  are 
much  the  same.  This  is  a pity,  for  something  as  important  as 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  needs  all  the  help  we  can  find. 

Help  is  on  the  way,  however.  In  fact  it  has  already 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a flock  of  new  English  translations. 
The  trouble  with  this  is  that  there  are  so  many  as  to  be 
confusing. 

The  April  1978  issue  of  Interpretation  magazine  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Bible  translations.  Basic  in  the  issue  is  the 
article,  “One  Bible  in  many  translations,  ” by  Robert  G. 
Bratcher  who  gives  brief  and  helpful  evaluations  of  five 
recent  versions.  These  are  The  Jerusalem  Bible,  The  New 
English  Bible,  The  New  American  Bible,  The  Living  Bible, 
and  The  New  International  Version.  He  has  good  words  with 
some  reservations  for  all  of  them  except  The  Living  Bible. 

His  criticism  of  this  paraphrase  is  that  the  paraphraser  has 
manipulated  the  Scripture  in  places  to  fit  his  own  personal 
position.  “No  purpose,  however  laudable,’’  says  Bratcher 
“justifies  a deliberate  distortion  of  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
original  text.  . . .Not  even  a paraphraser  has  the  right  to 
import  into  the  text  what  is  not  clearly  there,  and  he  has  even 
less  right  to  import  what  is  clearly  not  there — and  this  Taylor 
has  done  too  often’’  (pp.  124-126). 

Two  of  the  translations  in  the  list  were  done  by  Gatholics, 
The  Jerusalem  Bible  and  The  New  American  Bible.  Bratcher 
has  good  words  for  these,  but  he  faults  them  for  Catholic 
interpretations  at  points,  particularly  in  the  explanatory 
notes,  although  these  are  most  of  the  time  quite  helpful. 

Bratcher  commends  The  New  English  Bible  for  its 
generally  clear  and  pleasing  style  although  he  observes  a 
tendency  for  it  to  lapse  into  expressions  which  are  evidently 
more  British  than  American  and  may  even  be  out  of  date  in 
Britain.  Some  examples  he  mentions  are  “reck  ” in  Job  9:21; 
“runnels  ” in  Proverbs  5:16;  “servitor  ” in  Hebrews  3:5; 
“bedizened  ” in  Revelation  18:17.  He  also  mentions  that 
these  translators  have  followed  some  Old  Testament  textual 
readings  that  are  not  commonly  supported  by  scholars  and 
have  thus  come  up  with  translations  that  make  occasional 


passages  sound  a little  ridiculous. 

Bratcher  discusses  the  objectives  set  up  for  The  New 
International  Version  and  while  he  quarrels  with  some  of 
them,  he  coneludes  “that  it  reflects  scholarly  competence  and 
careful  honesty  in  attempting  to  present  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  for  today’s  readers  ” (p.  128). 

As  the  translator  for  the  New  Testament  section  of  The 
Good  News  Bible,  Bratcher  does  not  evaluate  this  version, 
but  simply  describes  it  briefly  and  some  of  the  reactions  to  it. 

So  what  do  we  have?  A smorgasbord  of  Bibles  from  which 
to  pick  the  one  that’s  handy  and  hope  for  the  best?  It  remains 
for  Lamar  Williamson,  Jr.,  in  another  article  in  the  same  issue 
to  divide  between  translations  on  the  basis  of  how  literal  or 
formal  they  are  in  style.  There  are,  he  says,  versions  which 
are  based  on  “formal  correspondenee”  to  the  text  of  the 
original.  That  is,  they  try  to  say  in  English  what  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  says  even  though  the  exact  meaning  is  not  always 
clear  in  English. 

The  most  consistent  example  of  formal  correspondence  is 
the  American  Standard  Version,  but  the  King  James  Version 
and  the  Revised  Standard  Version  also  tend  toward  a formal 
relationship  between  the  original  and  the  English.  If  one  is  to 
use  only  one  English  version,  let  it  be  one  of  these. 

The  other  kind  of  version  is  the  one  based  on  “dynamic 
equivalence.’’  That  is,  the  translators  try  to  understand  the 
exact  intent  of  the  original  writer  and  express  its  equivalent  in 
our  language.  Where  the  intent  of  the  original  is  not  clear  to 
the  translator,  formal  correspondence  would  leave  the 
language  vague,  but  dynamic  equivalence  makes  a 
judgment.  It  will  be  an  informed  judgment,  a good  one,  but 
none  can  be  sure  that  it  is  exactly  right. 

So,  says  Williamson,  the  careful  student  should  use  at  least 
three  versions:  one  formal  and  two  dynamic.  This  way  he  has 
a greater  range  of  possibilities  and  his  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Scripture  text  will  be  enlarged. 

This  strikes  me  as  a very  good  idea — and  is  a variation  on 
what  our  forefathers  did.  Where  they  compared  the  English 
and  the  German,  we  can  study  several  English  versions, 
seeking  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures. — Daniel  Hertzler 

“and/or  the  NEB,  NAB,  NIV,  GNB 
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Faith  of  my  father . . . 
living  still? 

by  John  W.  Miller 


identity  and  his  are  so  intimately  intertwined.  1 have  also 
wished  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  him,  to  honor  him  in  some  more  public- 
way.  When  the  letter  arrived  inviting  me  to  contribute  an 
artiele  about  my  father  to  the  journal  which  he  himself 
founded  as  a young  man,  it  struck  me  as  a “happenstance,  ” a 
word  my  father  often  used  as  a synonym  for  “providential.” 

A personal  letter  from  my  father,  dated  January  13,  1950, 
concludes  with  this  sentence:  “Problems,  problems,  prob- 
lems on  all  sides,  but  life,  struggle,  and  interesting  activity 
too  and  God’s  Word  confirmed  again,  and  again,  and  again.” 
He  was  writing  from  the  Central  Hotel,  Karachi,  Pakistan. 
He  had  just  spent  nine  weeks  traveling  through  the  Far  East. 
“In  the  area  covered,  ” he  wrote,  “live  % of  the  world’s 
people.  Of  these  about  a half  billion  have  gotten  political  in- 
dependence during  the  past  three  years.  No  such  mass 
political  shift  ever  happened  in  this  peace  of  time  before.  . . 
This  fact  has  changed  the  Far  East  . . . including  our  Men- 
nonite  Missions  and  indigenous  churches  in  India  and  Indo- 
nesia. Americans  are  welcome  and  eagerly  wanted  but  only- 
on  a man-to-man  equal  basis,  and  for  what  they  can  do  ...  in 
the  spirit  of  helping.  But  never  anymore  in  the  old  former 
way  where  foreign  organizations  finally  decided  the  program 
and  how  many  workers  and  who  and  what  their  assign- 
ments.” 

I was  studying  at  that  time  in  Basel,  and  since  I was  prepar- 
ing to  teach,  he  wanted  me  to  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing out  there  in  Asia.  It  would  be  important,  he  wrote,  that  a 
true  picture  of  the  world  be  communicated  to  my  students. 
He  had  just  observed  at  firsthand  the  “waste  of  personnel 
energy  in  terrible  but  unnecessary  frustrations.  ” His  letter 
was  calm  and  grateful,  as  all  his  letters  were,  but  underneath 
one  sensed  an  urgency,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  a 
coneern. 


I have  been  asked  to  write  about  my  father’s  vision,  about 
the  way  he  shaped  and  influenced  the  Mennonite  Church.  I 
have  also  been  asked  to  think  ahead,  as  he  was  always  do- 
ing— to  say  something,  if  I can,  about  where  we  might  be  go- 
ing as  a Mennonite  people. 

In  asking  me  to  do  this  the  hope  was  expressed  that,  as  a 
son,  I might  be  able  to  bring  some  fresh  light  to  bear  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  Orie  Miller.  I doubt  whether  this  expec- 
tation is  justified.  Sons  are  not  necessarily  insightful  in- 
terpreters of  their  fathers.  I have  responded  positively  to  this 
invitation  for  other  reasons. 

Since  my  father  s death  I have  felt  a growing  need  to  think 
through  the  meaning  of  his  life.  Perhaps  it  is  because  my 


Not  a visionary.  It  is  not  altogether  accurate  to  speak  of 
my  father’s  “vision.  ” He  was  not  a visionary.  Rather  he  had  a 
set  of  attitudes,  a faith,  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  just 
about  every  situation  he  encountered.  They  are  summarized 
in  another  letter,  this  one  written  from  Willingen,  Waldeck, 
Germany,  July  10,  1952:  “I  know  you  want  God’s  clear  and 
complete  will  in  your  life,  that  you  want  only  the  truth  of  His 
Word,  that  you  want  to  serve  Him  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
and  that  you  believe  in  the  spiritual  soundness  of  this  fellow- 
ship, that  you  believe  in  the  Spirit’s  leading  and  enabling, 
and  that  you  have  patience  to  wait  and  believe  in  the  way  of 
love.  In  all  this  you  can  in  confidence  and  without  fear  and  in 
humility  and  meekness  move  on.  ” This  was  his  approach: 


faith,  the  knowability  of  God’s  will,  wholehearted  identifica- 
tion with  the  Word  that  spoke  to  him  from  the  Bible,  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  a desire  to  serve 
it,  a living  sense  of  the  Spirit,  patience,  meekness,  waiting, 
“confidence  without  fear,”  and  finally  and  above  all,  respect 
for  the  power  of  love. 

Because  of  his  genius  for  problem  solving,  these  attitudes 
came  into  play  in  ever  widening  circles  of  experience,  from 
the  farm  home  outside  of  Middlebury,  Indiana,  to  Goshen 
College,  from  Goshen  College  via  marriage  to  Akron, 
Pennsylvania,  from  Akron  to  the  Middle  East,  then  to  Russia, 
and  from  there  into  larger  and  larger  circles  of  responsibility 
in  business,  church,  and  world.  If  anyone  is  looking  for  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a God  and  that  He  guides  those  who  open 
themselves  to  His  Spirit,  just  read  Paul  Erb’s  Orie  O.  Miller, 
The  Story  of  a Man  and  an  Era. 

And  out  of  all  this,  a vision  of  sorts  did  begin  to  take  shape. 
It  was  a vision  that  had  to  do  primarily  with  the  Mennonite 
people  and  their  presence  in  the  midst  of  global  history.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  my  father  was  thinking  about  the  Men- 
nonite people.  During  one  of  my  last  conversations  with  him, 
at  a time  when  his  power  to  speak  was  virtually  lost  because 
of  Parkinson’s  disease,  he  had  carefully  written  out  before- 
hand the  questions  he  wanted  to  discuss  with  me.  The  first 
one  was:  What  about  the  future  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 
As  no  other  leader  in  his  generation  he  felt  himself  or- 
ganically linked  to  world  Mennonitism,  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  it.  He  wanted  to  see  this  world  Mennonite  community 
more  united,  working  together,  and  spreading  to  every 
country  on  earth.  He  wanted  this  world  Mennonite  body  to 
be  in  living  contact  with  the  larger  global  community,  both 
as  helping  remnant  and  as  a missionary  presence.  His  faith 
was  that  in  spite  of  all  its  weaknesses  this  Mennonite  presence 
in  the  world  would  be  a good  thing.  It  would  leaven  it.  It 
would  salt  it.  It  would  moderate  its  belligerence  and  cruelty 
and  make  the  world  a better  place.  I do  not  know  how  much 
further  my  father’s  thinking  went  in  this  respect.  It  w'as  not 
something  well  thought  through.  It  was  an  intuition,  an  ex- 
pectation, a leading,  a given. 

Analogy  in  Nehemiah.  If  I look  for  analogies  in  the  Bible 
to  what  my  father  accomplished,  then  I think  of  David  or  Ne- 
hemiah. At  a time  of  Mennonite  tribal  weakness  and  infight- 
ing, when  outside  forces  were  threatening  to  destroy  us,  he 
(along  with  many  others,  of  course)  helped  to  unite  us  and 
bring  us  into  the  mainstream  of  world  history.  Like  Ne- 
hemiah his  gifts  were  practical  and  tactical.  He  needed  an 
Ezra  to  help  him,  and  one  was  given  (Harold  Bender). 
Together  they  shaped  us  into  an  identifiable  whole  and  gave 
us  a sense  of  destiny. 

The  challenges  that  face  us  now  are  not  too  different  from 
those  that  faced  Israel  in  the  post-Davidic  era:  uncertainty 
about  where  we  go  from  here,  a sense  at  times  that  the  golden 


John  W,  Miller  teaches  at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.  This 
article  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  Missionary  Messenger,  "the  journal 
which  (Orie  Miller) , . . founded  as  a young  man.” 


age  is  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  us,  renewed  divisiveness 
because  of  resurgent  theological  differences,  too  much  pros- 
perity and  fraternizing  with  the  “Ganaanites,”  identity  diffu- 
sion, slackening  morale,  and  now  a perceptible  crisis  in  sexual 
and  family  life. 

My  father’s  last  advice  to  me,  scratched  painfully  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  was:  “You  spend  too  much  time  thinking 
about  questions  no  one  is  asking.  ” I had  just  shared  with  him 
about  a book  I was  working  on.  As  usual,  what  he  had  to  say 
was  penetrating  and  to  the  point.  But  in  his  era  he  could  take 
for  granted  something  which  is  no  longer  as  secure  as  it  once 
was:  the  viability  and  durability  of  the  cellular  units  of  the 
world  Mennonite  community.  All  the  while  we  have  been 
evolving  into  a world  organism,  we  have  also  been  drifting 
into  the  peculiar  mix  of  individualistic,  detached,  hang-loose 
attitudes  we  call  “modernity.  ” To  be  viable  as  a network  of 
voluntary  fellowships  in  the  world  now  upon  us,  we  must  give 
much  more  attention  than  heretofore  to  our  congregational 
units,  to  their  covenants,  their  ideology,  their  leadership,  and 
above  all  their  capacity  to  incorporate  strangers  and  meet 
their  complex  spiritual  and  psychological  needs.  A gigantic 
authority  crisis  is  now  afflicting  virtually  the  whole  of  modern 
civilization  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  stormy  times  ahead  until 
we  resolve  it  through  some  fresh  vision  of  God’s  will  and 
design. 

The  new  name  for  God.  On  that  score  too  my  father  had  a 
premonition.  After  reading  Sholem  Asch’s  book  about  Moses, 
he  often  pondered  the  meaning  of  the  new  name  for  God 
given  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush.  Is  it  necessary,  he  asked, 
that  a new  name  for  God  be  revealed  periodically  in  human 
history?  Are  we  perhaps  living  in  precisely  such  a time?  With 
the  world  already  overpopulated,  with  an  awesome  and  still 
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not  fully  integrated  sense  of  historical  time  and  cosmic  space 
pressing  in  upon  us,  caught  between  technological  paradise 
and  senseless  destruction,  still  troubled  as  always  with  an 
excessive  burden  of  human  perversity  and  fallibility,  we  are 
obviously,  I would  say,  desperately  in  need  of  fresh  revela- 
tion. Jesus  is  still  the  decisive  Word.  But  have  we  really 
understood  Him?  Does  the  Spirit  still  have  something  to  say 
to  the  churches? 

Of  one  thing  I am  certain.  Whatever  the  future,  we  cannot 
get  along  without  “generative”  men  like  my  father.  On  this 


Three  problems 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

In  his  Spiritual  Autobiography  William  Barclay  reminds  us 
of  three  problems  plaguing  the  church.  First,  he  assures  us,  it 
is  not  hostility  but  indifference;  the  church  is  usually  too 
harmless  to  be  crucified.  A second  characteristic  of  the 
present-day  church  is  its  resistance  to  change.  A third 
problem  is  its  carefulness.  It  is  too  cautious  to  be  contagious. 
Many  are  saying,  “The  church  has  lost  its  courage!” 

Look  at  these  more  closely. 

People  are  not  generally  hostile  to  the  church.  They  are  in- 
different. Even  to  most  members  the  church  comes  far  down 
on  the  list  of  priorities.  It  is  preceded  in  importance  by  all 
kinds  of  pursuits  for  pleasure  and  the  giving  of  time  and 
money.  Some  object  when  the  church  suggests  more  might 
be  involved  than  Sunday  morning.  Most  congregations,  in 
the  average  community,  schedule  nothing  except  Sunday 
morning  except  for  special  occasions  or  seasons.  A congrega- 
tion does  well  to  get  one  twentieth  of  its  membership  in- 
terested in  Bible  study  and  prayer.  Sunday  morning  stands 
for  the  nod  toward  God  and  except  for  the  hatching,  match- 
ing, and  dispatching  experiences  when  the  preacher  is  asked 
to  baptize,  marry,  or  bury,  it  is  sufficient. 

George  F.  Macleod  in  Only  One  Way  Left  says,  “The  great 
criticism  of  the  church  today  is  that  no  one  wants  to  persecute 
it:  because  there  is  nothing  very  much  to  persecute  it  about.” 

A second  characteristic  of  much  of  the  church  is  its  re- 
sistance to  change — especially  change  at  the  core  of  life.  The 
average  church  today  is  open  to  make  certain  changes  in 
ritual  and  routine.  It  can  even  tolerate  some  change  when  it 
comes  to  the  arrangement  of  its  worship.  But  the  average 
member  is  afraid  of  conversion,  which  is  not  just  a once  for  all 
thing,  but  must  be  continuous  and  at  each  point  God  shows 
which  is  contrary  to  His  will.  One  safety  of  doing  everything 
the  same  old  way  is  that  it  doesn’t  demand  any  new  dedication. 

C.  Morse  Ward  paid  tribute  to  the  evangelistic  methods  of 
John  Wesley  when  he  said,  “Miracles  of  holy  living  appeared 


one  point  I must  disagree  with  Paul  Erb.  “'I’he  era  of  the 
outstanding  leader  is  over,”  he  writes  in  his  book  about  my 
father.  “Orie  Miller  is  the  last  of  the  species,  at  least  in  the 
Mennonite  family.  ” I hope  he  is  wrong.  Our  need  for  such 
men  is  greater  now  than  ever  and,  if  1 am  not  mistaken,  there 
are  already  leaders  among  us  with  a dedication,  creativity, 
and  style  equal  to  his  own.  This  is  a potent  sign  that  the  Men- 
nonite Anabaptism  he  loved  and  served  will  continue  to  be  a 
force  for  good  in  human  affairs. 

Faith  of  my  father  . . . living  still?  By  the  grace  of  (iod,  ves. 


because  John  Wesley  impressed  upon  his  converts  when  they 
came  to  Christ  that  something  had  just  begun.  Unlike  most 
other  evangelists,  he  did  not  chiefly  stress  the  truth  that 
something  was  finished.  ” 

Third,  the  average  church  and  church  member  is  careful 
rather  than  contagious.  The  average  church  member  is  not 
only  deathly  afraid  of  being  an  active  witness  but  he  has  no 
idea  how  to  go  about  it.  He  is  so  careful  to  offend  no  one  that 
he  infects  no  one.  Carefulness,  more  than  he  knows,  is  an  in- 
dication one  has  experienced  no  good  news  to  share.  This  is 
also  a major  reason  the  church  is  not  evangelistic.  It  must 
preserve  an  image — even  if  it  is  of  death. 

Even  Adolf  Hitler,  in  Mein  Kamp/ caught  more  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Christianity  than  many  Christians.  He  says,  “The 
greatness  of  Christianity  did  not  arise  from  attempts  to  make 
compromises  with  those  philosophic  opinions  of  the  ancient 
world  which  had  some  resemblance  to  its  own  doctrine,  but 
from  its  unrelenting  and  fanatical  proclamation  and  defense 
of  its  own  teaching.” 

John  Baillie  warned  of  “the  danger  of  a mild  Christian  re- 
ligiousity  that  makes  man  immune  to  the  grand  infection. 
Paul  Erb  in  his  book  Don’t  Park  Here  says,  “When  men  are 
utterly  cold  and  away  from  Christ,  they  are  little  conscious  of 
their  spiritual  need  or  can  they  be  made  conscious.  But  when 
they  are  lukewarm,  when  they  are  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the 
Christian  life,  when  they  have  a form  of  godliness  but  not  the 
power  thereof,  then  they  are  inclined  to  justify  themselves  in 
what  they  are  and  what  they  have. 

“They  cannot  be  won  to  Christ,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
already  Christians.  They  cannot  be  enlisted  among  the  work- 
ers for  Christ,  for  are  they  not  already  in  His  service?  They 
have  just  enough  Christianity  to  keep  them  from  getting 
more.  They  are  the  victims  of  a deadly  mediocrity.  They  will 
not  climb  higher  because  they  have  already  climbed  and  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  heights  attained.” 
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Lindsey's  Late  Great: 

by  Stanley  Shenk 

The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth  by  Hal  Lindsey,  Zondervan, 
1976,  $4.95.  Paper,  $1.75. 

Since  its  first  appearance  in  1970  Hal  Lindsey’s  book  on 
end-time  events  and  the  return  of  Christ  has  had  an  impact 
on  the  thinking  and  imagination  of  many.  However,  before 
evaluating  this  book,  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with  three  major 
systems  of  thought  in  regard  to  final  events  and  the  return  of 
Christ. 

First  there  is  nonmillennialism,  or  amillennialism.  This  has 
been  followed  in  the  Christian  church  since  the  second 
century,  A.D.  Among  its  key  concepts  are  the  following:  (1) 
one  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world,  (2)  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  the  dead,  (3)  the  judgment,  (4)  creation  of  “new 
heavens  and  a new  earth,”  and  (5)  the  beginning  of  the 
eternal  states  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Seeond,  premillennialism.  This  point  of  view  was  held  by  a 
number  of  leaders  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church.  Among  the  concepts  held  by  its  early  church  ad- 
herents were  these:  (1)  the  coming  of  Antichrist  shortly 
before  the  End,  (2)  the  return  of  Christ  in  power  and  glory, 
(3)  a literal  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ  on  earth — an  era  of 
peace,  righteousness,  and  prosperity  ushered  in  by  Christ,  (4) 
the  final  judgment,  and  (5)  the  beginning  of  eternity  with  its 
states  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  above  system  we  may  call  “his- 
toric premillennialism  ” in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a com- 
plex and  radical  wing  of  premillennialism  which  developed  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  modern  dispensationalism. 

Third,  modern  dispensationalism.  I say  “modern,”  be- 
cause it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a new  thing.  Even  though,  as 
stated  earlier,  modern  dispensationalism  is  a radical  wing  of 
historic  premillennialism,  it  is  also  in  a sense  a system  in  it- 
self, and  I refer  to  it  as  such  here.  One  way  to  state  the  rela- 
tionship, and  the  difference,  between  historic  premillen- 
nialism and  modern  dispensationalism  is  that  the  latter  basi- 
cally assumes  the  former  but  then  goes  far  beyond  it  in  at- 
tempting (in  a most  literal  way)  to  systematize  the  biblical 
materials  regarding  end-time  events  and  the  second  coming. 

Among  the  unique  concepts  of  modern  dispensationalism 
are  the  following:  (1 ) the  postponed  kingdom.  That  is,  Christ, 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  offered  the  kingdom  to  the 
Jewish  people,  but  when  they  rejected  His  offer.  He  post- 
poned the  kingdom  and  its  ethical  teaching,  including  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a social  ethic,  until  His  future  1,000- 
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year  reign;  (2)  the  idea  that  each  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Revelation  2 and  3 represents  an  era  or  age  of  church  history; 
(3)  the  lifting-out  or  “rapturing”  of  the  ehurch  before  a great 
tribulation  era;  (4)  a two-stage  second  coming  with  a “rap- 
ture ” first,  then  a seven-year  tribulation  period,  and  then  the 
dramatic,  public  return  of  Christ;  (5)  a continuing  oppor- 
tunity for  salvation  after  the  “rapture,  ” the  first  of  the  two 
second  comings  (and  with  this  continuing  opportunity  to  be 
proclaimed  by  144,000  Jewish  evangelists);  (6)  the  restoration 
(during  the  millennium)  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  temple 
on  Mt.  Moriah,  and  saerifiees  and  oblations  in  the  new 
temple,  and  (7)  a 1,000-year  reign  that  is  heavily  Jewish  in 
character. 

1 respect  nonmillennialism  and  premillennialism,  partly 
because  they  arose  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  church.  But  I 
have  great  difficulty  respecting  modern  dispensationalism.  In 
fact,  1 am  appalled  at  several  of  its  views.  For  example,  the 
concept  of  a postponed  kingdom  in  effect  denies  the  direct 
applicability  to  us  of  the  early  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus, 
including  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  concept  of  a post- 
poned kingdom  in  effect  denies  the  direct  applicability  to  us 
of  the  early  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  including  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  The  coneept  of  a continuing  opportunity  for 
salvation  after  Christ’s  return  goes  directly  counter  to  Christ’s 
teaching  in  Matthew  24  and  25.  The  concept  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Old  Testament  sacrifices  is  an  unusual  one  indeed, 
especially  if  one  has  just  read  the  Book  of  Hebrews  with  its 
teaching  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  system  pointed  to 
Christ  and  prefigured  Christ,  and  that  Christ  fulfilled  it  in 
His  own  death  and  offered  a sacrifiee  “onee  for  all.  ” Are 
Christian  believers,  after  the  fulfillment  by  Christ  of  the  Old 
Testament  saerifiees,  to  go  back  to  them? 

I hold  to  none.  I hold  to  none  of  these  three  systems 
(nonmillennialism,  premillennialism,  modern  dispensa- 
tionalism). When  students  ask  me  what  I believe  about  the 
second  coming,  I say:  “I  believe  Christ  is  coming  again — per- 
sonally, literally,  visibly,  dramatically;  that  it  will  be  a great 
day  for  the  Christian  and  a terrible  day  for  the  non-Christian; 
that  there  will  be  a resurrection  of  all  the  dead  and  a last 
judgment;  and  that  then  the  eternal  states  of  heaven  and  hell 
will  begin.  ” Beyond  that,  I say,  I must  leave  the  details  to 
God. 

All  three  of  the  above  systems  try  too  hard.  To  put  it  dif- 
ferently, we  don’t  have  biblical  “keys  ” whereby  we  can  put 
into  an  all-embracing  “system  ” everything  that  the  Bible 
says  about  the  end  and  the  return. 
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In  connection  with  the  first  coming,  the  Old  Testament 
gave  many  predictive  details,  but  it  was  nevertheless  not 
possible  in,  say,  20  BC  or  AD  20,  to  place  all  of  them  into  a 
total  system.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  God  saw  fit  to  with- 
hold from  the  Old  Testament  writers  the  realization  that 
Messiah  was  to  come  twice  (first  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  perfect  Man,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  time  as  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings).  This 
concept  of  two  such  comings  was  not  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  apparently  not  God’s  will  that  it  should  be. 
It  was  a key  that  was  withheld.  And  so  ancient  Jewish 
scholars  spun  a variety  of  theories  as  to  how  He  would  come. 
And  then  He  came  in  a way  that  did  not  exactly  correspond 
to  any  of  their  theories.  And  only  those  who  were  in  real 
earnest  were  able  to  see  that  He  was  indeed  the  Messiah. 
Note  Matthew  16:13-17!  If  it  was  not  possible  to  fully 
systematize  in  advance  the  first  coming,  why  should  we  be  so 
concerned  with  our  detailed  “isms  ” to  do  it  for  the  second? 

Today  we  rejoice  in  the  great  Old  Testament  predictive 
passages  of  Micah  5:2;  Isaiah  9:6,  7;  and  Isaiah  53  regarding 
the  first  coming,  and  we  give  God  glory.  I daresay  that  after 
the  second  coming  we  will  also  give  glory  to  God  for  all  the 
detailed  ways  He  predicted  and  worked  out  the  second  one. 

Now  to  an  analysis  of  Lindsey’s  The  Late  Great  Planet 
Earth.  Lindsey  fervently  believes  in  the  return  of  Christ.  This 
book  has  stirred  much  interest  in  the  second  coming.  He  says 
some  excellent  things  about  the  importance  of  the  Bible  and 
the  need  for  spiritual  renewal.  Some  persons  apparently  have 
been  influenced  by  the  book  in  the  direction  of  Christian 
commitment.  At  points  Lindsey  turns  a neat  phrase.  So  far,  so 
good.  Yea,  excellent. 

I beg  to  differ,  however,  with  the  author  on  a number  of 
points.  First,  The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth  expresses  or 
reflects  a number  of  the  concepts  of  modern  dispensa- 
tionalism.  Second,  the  book  overemphasizes  the  physical  res- 
toration of  Israel,  and  understates,  to  say  the  least,  the  place 
of  the  church  in  connection  with  the  end. 

Third,  the  author  apparently  is  unaware  of  the  biblical 
literary  form  known  today  as  apocalyptic.  He  uses  extensively 
Daniel  7-12;  Ezekiel  38,  39;  and  Zechariah  9 — 14.  These  are 
among  the  apocalyptic  or  semi-apocalyptic  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Lindsey  takes  them  literally  and  relates  them 
in  detail,  and  with  vast  confidence,  to  events  surrounding  the 
second  coming.  But  these  passages  are  a special  type  of 
sacred  literature.  They  are  symbolical,  not  highly  literal. 
They  were  written  concerning  crisis  situations  that  were  oc- 
curring or  that  still  lie  in  the  future.  They  were  designed  to 
comfort  God’s  people  in  times  of  special  stress.  They  were 
not,  in  my  opinion,  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us 
in  the  1970s  to  tell  time  on  God’s  cosmic  clock  or  to  identify 
present-day  nations  and  political  trends  with  Old  Testament 
passages.  This  type  of  approach  has  been  tried  too  often  in 
past  centuries  and  generations  by  well  meaning  but  eccentric 
writers. 

Fails  to  perceive  the  new  perspective.  Fourth,  this  book 
does  not  fully  recognize  that  the  incarnation,  death,  resurrec- 


tion, and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  coming  of  Pentecost 
produced  a vast  new  theological  perspective.  The  New  Testa- 
ment came  into  being.  While  the  New  is  tightly  bonded  to 
the  Old  and  built  upon  it,  the  New  nevertheless  reinterpreted 
the  Old.  Note,  for  example,  the  dramatic  rcusage  by  the  New 
of  the  Old  in  such  passages  as  Amos  9:11,  12  and  Acts  15:  IB- 
IS; Joel  2:30,  31  and  Acts  2:19,  20;  and  Hosea  11:1  and  Mat- 
thew 2:15.  Nor  did  the  Holy  Spirit  see  fit  to  include  in  the 
New  Testament  all  of  the  themes  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
example,  the  New  emphasizes  ethics  but  doesn  t include  all 
of  the  ethical  commands  of  Deuteronomy.  And  while  the 
Book  of  Revelation  uses  some  of  the  themes  and  phrases  of 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  it  doesn  t include  all  of  them. 
The  majestic,  culminating  Book  of  Revelation  is  based  in  part 
on  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  but  still  more  on  the 
Christ  event  and  the  Pentecost  event. 

Fifth,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bible  contains  much  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  Lindsey  sometimes  identifies  with  the  time 
of  the  end  specific  biblical  units  which  were  not  intended  to 
predict  end-time  events.  For  example,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  dry  bones  vision  of  Ezekiel  37:1-14  predicts  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  538  BC  than  that  it 
predicts  “the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  . . . Palestine  ” 
(p.  49). 

In  connection  with  the  fifth  point,  Lindsey  apparently 
assumes  that  the  entire  Olivet  discourse  of  Matthew  24  and 
25  (instead  of  just  a portion  of  it)  relates  to  the  second  com- 
ing. And  with  his  handling  of  Matthew  24:34  (“.  . . this 
generation  will  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  take  place  ’ ) 
Lindsey  comes  perilously  close  to  asserting  that  the  genera- 
tion beginning  with  1948  (the  year  of  the  founding  of  modern 
Israel)  will  be  the  last  generation.  However,  in  the  great  dis- 


More  on  the  subject 

J.  C.  Wenger  has  a survey  of  systems  of  thought  re- 
garding the  end  and  the  return  on  pp.  360-372  of  In- 
troduction to  Theology.  Norman  Kraus  does  a careful 
presentation  of  the  historical  development  of  mod- 
ern dispensationalism  in  his  Dispensationalisni  in 
America.  Clarence  Bass,  in  his  Backgrounds  to  Dis- 
pensationalism, has  a very  good  first  chapter  entitled 
“The  Distinguishing  Features  of  Dispensationalism.’’ 
George  Miladin,  in  a brief  paperback.  Is  This  Really 
the  End?  analyzes  The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth  from 
the  Reformed  viewpoint.  Paul  Erb  s The  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  is  excellent  along  with  his  latest  book,  Bi- 
ble Prophecy.  So  is  Charles  Erdman’s  little  com- 
mentary, The  Revelation  of  John.  It’s  broad-spirited, 
humble,  and  a breath  of  fresh  air.  See  also  Morris 
commentary.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  the  Tyn- 
dale  series.  Also  worthy  of  special  note  is  George 
Eldon  Ladd’s  scholarly  paperback.  The  Presence  of 
the  Future.  And  the  recent  paperback.  Apocalyptic, 
by  Leon  Morris  is  helpful. 
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course  of  Matthew  24  and  25,  Jesus  is  referring  to  two  things: 
the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  AD  70  and  His  second 
coming.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  in  Matthew  24:34  Jesus  is 
predicting  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  AD  70  (within  a generation 
of  His  discourse)  than  that  He  is  here  predicting  His  return 
(within  a generation  of  the  1948  founding  of  Israel). 

Sixth,  the  author  tries  too  hard  to  find  end-time  predictive 
data  (on  nations  and  political  and  economic  trends)  in  the 
news  media  of  our  day.  Russia,  The  Common  Market,  the 
Arab  nations,  China,  and  Ethiopia  march  across  his  pages. 
This  type  of  game  has  been  tried  by  Bible  scholars  in  former 
generations — with  bizarre  results. 

Seventh,  the  author  is  guilty  of  a number  of  simple  factual 
errors.  For  example,  on  p.  72  he  refers  to  the  Japanese  naval 
activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  April  1942.  In  four  short  para- 
graphs there  are  four  factual  errors.  One  of  them  (namely, 
that  the  Japanese  originally  planned  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  and 
break  Allied  resistance  in  Africa  and  Palestine)  is  pre- 
posterous. The  fact  is  that  the  Japanese  carried  out  a major 
naval  raid  against  British  bases  in  Ceylon;  they  did  not  equip 
and  send  an  invasion  convoy  to  strike  the  British  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  naval  histories  of  World 
War  II  and  in  the  memoirs  of  Winston  Churchill  (Vol.  IV, 
The  Hinge  of  Fate,  pp.  177-186).  Another  example:  The 
author  states  that  Isaiah  2:4  is  written  “upon  the  cornerstone 
of  the  United  Nations  building”  (p.  158).  I wish  it  were.  It 
would  be  a nice  symbol.  But  it’s  not  upon  the  cornerstone. 
The  engraving  instead  is  on  a wall  that  flanks  the  stairs  lead- 
ing up  to  East  43rd  St.  (at  a point  across  the  street  from  the 


main  U.N.  buildings). 

Eighth,  the  footnotes  are  incomplete — so  much  so  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  check  Lindsey’s  quotations  from  other 
writers. 

Ninth,  while  the  author  turns  an  excellent  phrase  from 
time  to  time,  he  tends  to  use  an  overdramatic,  slangy  style. 
And  apparently  in  his  English  composition  teacher  never  told 
him  not  to  overuse  specific  words  or  phrases,  no  matter  how 
graphic  they  are.  He  likes  the  word  “trigger’  as  a symbol. 
In  one  form  or  another  he  uses  it  seven  times.  And 
“countdown  ” is  used  nine  times  and  “incredible  ” 14  times. 
Other  words  that  get  heavy  duty  are  “fantastic,  ” “fascinat- 
ing, ” and  “astounding.  ” 

Most  unusual  applications.  Tenth,  Lindsey  takes  the 
liberty  at  points  to  make  most  unusual  applications  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  states,  for  example  (on  p.  142),  that  “chariots”  in 
Daniel  11:40b  means  “mechanized  army.  ” Another  example 
(p.  149):  in  connection  with  Ezekiel  39:3-5  he  says,  “It  ex- 
plicitly says  that  this  force  [“the  Red  Army”]  would  fall  ‘in 
the  open  field,’  so  apparently  this  position  enables  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  ” As  if  nuclear  weapons  in  a future  war  are 
to  be  confined  to  open  areas! 

Some  of  what  I regard  as  flaws  in  The  Late  Great  Planet 
Earth  are  rrtore  or  less  inherent,  in  my  opinion,  in  modern 
dispensational  concepts;  other  flaws  in  the  book  are  espe- 
cially the  author’s  own.  To  sum  up:  I consider  this  book  a 
sensational,  shallow,  and  partially  unbiblical  treatment  of  the 
great  themes  of  end-time  events  and  the  return  of  Christ. 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Light  is  costly.  I sat  in  the  Belmont  Mennonite  Church 
and  listened  to  Dick  Lehman,  worship  leader,  as  he  led  our 
thinking  about  “light  ” in  preparation  for  the  sermon  on  that 
subject.  He  referred  to  the  burning  candles,  a part  of  the  wor- 
ship decor,  commented  about  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world. 

But  God  had  something  special  for  me  there  that  morning, 
something  that  came  spinning  out  of  Dick’s  beginning 
thoughts.  Based  on  my  science  background,  God  continued 
the  lesson. 

Did  people  consider  what  the  light  was  costing  the  candle? 

The  candle’s  tallow,  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds, 
were  rising  up  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction,  there  to  vapo- 
rize, to  burn,  to  become  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  to  be 
consumed,  finished  as  tallow. 

And  I thought  of  other  light  sources,  how  each  time 
something  “paid  the  price”  for  the  light  produced.  On  the 
sun,  the  hydrogen  became  helium,  losing  some  of  its  mass.  In 
the  incandescent  light  bulb,  the  tungsten  filament  slowly  de- 
teriorated. In  the  campfire,  the  wood  became  ashes. 

I recalled  what  happened  when  a solid  became  hot  enough 


to  glow,  to  become  incandescent.  Electrons  circle  in  tiny 
electrons,  they  rise  to  higher  levels,  but  almost  immediately 
to  fall  back  into  their  original  orbit.  Yet  as  they  fall,  they  give 
off  the  energy  that  had  been  imparted  to  them  in  photons  of 
visible  light. 

The  presence  of  light  means  that  something  has  changed, 
given  up,  been  used,  surrendered,  is  reduced  to  a simpler, 
humbler  form  of  matter,  accepted  a lower  position.  Matter  is 
not  destroyed,  but  it  is  changed. 

How  true  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  life.  When  God 
imparts  His  “spiritual  energy”  to  me,  then  I rise  to  a higher 
level.  But  He  wants  me  to  fall  back  toward  Him  for  fresh 
input.  And  each  time  I fall  back  to  the  Nucleus  of  my  life,  I 
give  off  light.  But,  if  I glory  alone  in  my  new  orbit,  refuse  to 
drop  back,  to  be  “humbled”  and  dependent  upon  Him,  then 
I give  off  no  light. 

“Thank  you,  Lord,  for  the  message  from  my  brother,  Dick. 
And  thank  you.  Lord,  for  that  special  postscript,  that  bonus 
You  had  just  for  me.  I want  to  share  it,  then  fall  back  to  You 
for  further  energizing.” — Robert  J.  Baker 
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Bible  Prophecy 
by  Paul  Erb 

Finally,  an  easy-to-use  guide  to  the  many  terms  and  phrases  used 
to  discuss  biblical  prophecy.  “Raises  questions  and  provides 
insights  and  understanding  regardless  of  one’s  prophetic 
persuasion.” — Myron  S.  Augsburger  Paper,  $4.95 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection 
edited  by  John  M.  Drescher 

Twenty  life-changing  meditations  by  writers  who  believe  that  no 
one  can  truly  know  Christ  except  to  follow  Him  in  life.  “Many  wish 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  cross  and  resurrection  while  refusing  to 
take  the  way  of  the  cross  and  resurrection.  The  atonement  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  Christian  ethic.”— from  the  preface  by  John 
Drescher  Paper,  $4.95 

Mennonite  Education:  Issues,  Facts,  and  Changes 
by  Donald  B.  Kraybill 

This  book  will  be  important  to  any  parent,  administrator,  teacher, 
or  board  member  involved  in  Christian  schools.  This  booklet 
focuses  on  the  effectiveness  of  church  schools,  a review  of  various 
research  findings  describing  the  differences  between  Mennonite 
students  in  public  schools  and  Mennonite  students  in  Mennonite 
schools,  and  the  role  of  the  church  school  in  the  context  of  rapid 
social  change.  Paper,  $1.95 

Pilgrim  Aflame 
by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

Now  available  in  paperback.  Myron  Augsburger’s  historical  novel 
on  the  life  of  the  Anabaptist  leader,  Michael  Sattler,  and  his  wife. 
One  cannot  read  this  book  without  feeling  the  tension  and 
involvement  which  these  early  Anabaptist  martyrs  faced  because 
of  their  belief.  Paper,  $2.25 


For  Children 


Journey  to  Jerusalem 
by  Marian  Hostetler 

Nine-to-14-year-olds  will  learn  about  the  Holy  Land  and  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  tragic  conflict  that  exists  there.  They  will  go 
on  an  archaeological  digging  and  learn  of  the  work  of  the  church  in 
Israel  today.  Hard,  $3.95;  paper,  $2.95 


African  Fables 
by  Eudene  Keidel 

This  delightful  book  of  21  authentic  African  fables  will  excite 
primary  and  junior-age  children  while  they  teach  spiritual  truths. 
These  tales  have  been  told  around  evening  bonfires  in  Zaire  from 
time  immemorial.  Share  them  with  your  children  or  Sunday  school 
class.  For  6-to-lO-year-olds.  Paper,  $1.95 

Bittersweet  Days 
by  Dorothy  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Hamilton’s  twentieth  novel  for  9-to-14-year-olds.  Here  is  a 
high  school  girl  finding  her  way  through  peer  pressures,  peer 
values,  and  her  own  personal  tastes  and  principles.  Hard,  $3.50; 
paper,  $2.50 


At  your  local  bookstore. 
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church  news 


Rocky  Flats  antinuclear 
protest  congregates  5,000 


About  5,000  persons  demanded  an  end  to 
bomb  production  at  the  Rocky  Flats,  Colo., 
nuclear  weapons  plant  northwest  of  this  city 
Apr.  29. 

People  from  across  North  America  trav- 
eled to  the  Saturday  rally  which  also  em- 
phasized a stop  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
was  the  biggest  demonstration  ever  against 
the  plant  which  has  previously  been  a target 
of  antiwar  activists. 

More  than  250  Mennonites  attended.  A 
group  of  thirty  came  from  Goshen,  Ind. 
Kansas  Mennonite  churches  were  repre- 
sented by  more  than  100  persons.  Other 
Mennonites  came  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  Colo- 
rado. They  swelled  the  ranks  of  an  estimated 
1,000  people  who  came  from  out-of-state, 
including  contingents  from  France,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Canada. 

Cliff  Kindy,  Brian  Shey,  Roger  Overbey, 
Jim  Wallis,  Peter  Ediger,  and  Brian  Saner, 
among  others,  participated  in  what  was 
called  an  act  of  civil  disobedience  when  120 
specially  trained  persons  camped  on  the 
plant’s  railroad  track  beginning  about  5:00 
p.m.  Saturday.  Most  left  Sunday  morning 
for  services  and  workshops.  But  a group  of 
fifteen,  including  Daniel  Ellsberg  of  Penta- 
gon Papers  fame,  decided  to  continue.  The 
group  had  grown  again  to  about  35  by  Mon- 
day afternoon,  including  Ediger.  The 
persons  who  left  gave  their  full  moral  sup- 
port for  continuation.  Some  left  for  health 
reasons,  others  for  personal  reasons. 

Although  the  sitdown  group  was  prepared 
for  arrest  their  silent,  uncomfortable  (cool 
days  and  much  rain)  protest  merely  precipi- 
tated a wait-them-out  response  from  the 


managers  of  the  plant,  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional. One  official  reportedly  said,  “They 
can  sit  as  long  as  they  want.  ” 

Although  secrecy  surrounds  the  move- 
ment of  trains  along  the  track  official  U.S. 
government  documents  state  the  line  is  used 
about  three  times  weekly  for  the  transport  of 
uranium  and  supplies  into  the  plant,  and  for 
the  removal  of  2,000  tons  of  nuclear  waste 
annually.  Plant  officials  have  stated  that 
weapons  grade  plutonium  is  not  moved  into 
the  plant  by  rail. 

Downtown  Denver  was  the  site  of  a 
preliminary  rally  Saturday  morning.  About 
1,500  protestors  gathered  outside  the  Eeder- 
al  Building.  A blue  sky  and  invigorating 
sunshine  buoyed  a revivalist  mood.  Na- 
tionally known  personalities  spoke.  Clap- 
ping occurred  frequently.  A folk  music  en- 
sembled  led  in  singing  activist  ditties — “Go 
tell  Rockwell,  we  shall  not  be  moved;  Go  tell 
Carter  . . .,  ’ and  “End  the  arms  race,  not 
the  human  race.  ” It  was  clear  the  rally  was  a 
reunion  for  some.  The  crowd  was  cheerfully 
attentive,  clearly  relaxed,  yet  obviously 
committed. 

The  rhetoric  was  serious,  often  biting,  and 
sometimes  emotional. 

Representative  Pat  Schroeder  (Demo- 
crat— Colorado),  the  only  prominent  elected 
official  to  participate  personally  in  the  rally, 
simplified  the  nuclear  issue  to  one  of  jobs, 
and  said  if  there  were  ways  of  converting 
nuclear  plants  to  civilian  uses  there  would 
be  few  against  conversion.  She  appealed  for 
support  for  the  Transfer  Amendment  which 
would  facilitate  such  conversions. 

A Denver  Episcopalian  leader.  Bishop 
Erey,  gave  a biblical  perspective  on  the  nu- 


clear issue.  He  concluded,  “People  who 
keep  silent  are  in  danger  of  perpetrating  a 
new  holocaust.  ’ 

Helen  Caldicott,  a physician  at  Boston’s 
Children’s  Medical  Center  and  Harvard 
Medical  School,  underscored  the  dangers  of 
plutonium,  the  most  toxic  substance  known. 
Every  bomb  has  ten  pounds  of  plutonium  in 
it.  yet,  she  said,  “One  pound  of  plutonium 
properly  distributed  would  provide  a lethal 
dose  to  every  person  on  earth.”  Closing 
Rocky  Flats  would  be  preventive  medicine. 

“Like  Anwar  Sadat,  ” she  declared, 
“Americans  must  make  the  first  move  to  end 
the  arms  race.  We  are  the  curators  of  all  life 
on  earth.  ” 

Ellsberg  focused  on  the  neutron  bomb, 
components  of  which  would  be  produced  at 
Rocky  Elats.  He  said  the  danger  of  the 
proposed  bomb  is  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
used  because  it  has  fewer  blast  effects  than 
conventional  nuclear  weapons.  Ellsberg,  a 
former  Pentagon  analyst,  also  charged  the 
neutron  bomb  would  be  used  in  Vietnam- 
type  wars,  and  not  only  against  Soviet  tank 
forces  in  Europe. 

He  claimed  too  that  the  neutron  bomb 
had  been  available  to  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  but  they  had  de- 
cided against  it. 

The  silent  vigil  on  the  tracks  is  continu- 
ing. A local  support  group  is  providing  for 
their  needs.  They  are  all  in  good  spirits  be- 
cause they  sense  the  support  of  many  peo- 
ple. They  feel  their  cause  is  a true  analysis  of 
nucleaf  arms  and  energy  issues.  They  come 
from  thirteen  states.  Most  are  Christian, 
most  are  in  their  twenties  and  thirties.  All 
are  pacifist  and  antinuclear. — Vic  Reimer 
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The  price  of  armed  peace 

The  sum  of  worldwide  military  expenditures 
for  1978  will  be  approximately  400  billion 
dollars,  Lawrence  Weiler  told  a group  of 
Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites  at  the 
U.S.  State  Department  in  Washington,  D.C. 
How  much  is  400  billion  dollars?  "The 
world’s  military  budget  equals  the  annual 
income  of  1,800,000,000  (1.8  billion)  people 
in  the  36  poorest  nations,  ” according  to 
Ruth  Leger  Sivard  in  World  Military  and 
Social  expenditures  1977. 

Nearly  25  members  of  Historic  Peace 
Churches  met  at  the  Friends’  William  Penn 
House  and  other  places  in  Washington,  Apr. 
30  to  May  3,  to  consider  the  theme:  “Turn 
toward  peace:  Disarmament  and  interna- 
tional economic  development.” 

Weiler,  presidential  coordinator  for  the 
U.N.  special  session  on  disarmament  to 
meet  from  mid-May  through  June,  has 
modest  hopes  for  the  session.  He  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  discussions  would  lead  to  a 
cessation  of  the  arms  race.  Atomic  bombs 
and  other  weapons  continue  to  be  produced 
long  beyond  the  need  for  self-defense.  But  if 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  cannot  agree  to  arms 
limitations  and  control,  the  smaller  nations 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  halt  military 
development.  The  mood  at  the  UN  about 
disarmament  is  more  pessimistic  now  than 
earlier,  Weiler  said,  but  he  thinks  the  dis- 
couragement may  be  premature. 

At  the  Pentagon,  William  J.  Sheehan,  di- 
rector of  the  Economic  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, demonstrated  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  closing  military  bases. 
People  and  jobs  are  involved,  he  said.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  disturb  a community  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  when  opening  or  closing  bases 
he  explained.  In  a sample  of  closed  bases,  it 
was  discovered  that  overall,  civilian  indus- 
tries came  up  with  more  jobs  than  were 
available  under  the  military/civilian  ar- 
rangement. 

Don  Ranard,  a career  State  Department 
employee  for  30  years  and  now  working  for 
the  Center  for  International  Policy,  decried 
the  U.S.  relationship  to  repressive  govern- 
ments, either  as  causers  or  supporters  of 
such.  Ranard  had  served  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Australia,  Korea,  and  other  Eastern 
countries  including  Vietnam.  He  talked 
about  the  disruptive  impact  of  modern  arms 
sales,  especially  ultramodern  war  planes  and 
the  required  infra-structure,  on  Third  World 
economies. 

The  group  met  at  the  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building  for  a luncheon  with  Congress- 
man Charles  Whalen,  of  Ohio,  who  will  be 
leaving  direct  politics  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  to  work  with  New  Directions,  a 
foreign  policy  watchdog  organization 
somewhat  analogous  to  Common  Cause  on 
the  domestic  scene.  Whalen  has  been  relat- 
ing to  the  UN  and  explained  the  relation- 
ship of  Congress  to  the  UN. 


Economist  Patricia  Blair  showed  how  mil- 
itary expenditures  are  nonproductive  and 
inflationary.  She  also  confirmed  Ranard’s 
thesis  that  military  growth  is  disruptive  to 
Third  World  economies.  “The  world’s  poor 
are  a very  low  priority  in  this  country,”  she 
said,  as  they  are  in  their  own  countries. 

Sister  Madeleva,  of  Network,  a citizens’ 
action  organization  in  Washington,  gave  a 
step-by-step  plan  for  influencing  public 
opinion  and  political  action.  Never  under- 
estimate the  power  of  small  but  dedicated 
groups  nor  the  effect  of  personal  well- 
thought-out  letters  to  public  media  or  lead- 
ers, she  advised. 

Finally,  Peter  Henriot,  a Jesuit  priest  di- 
recting the  Washington-based  Center  for 
Concern,  discussed  the  relationship  of  eco- 
nomics to  disarmament.  He  demonstrated, 
as  did  all  previous  speakers,  that  armaments 
do  not  contribute  to  development. 

Delton  Franz,  head  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  office  in 
Washington,  worked  with  Louise  Bowman 
of  the  Brethren,  and  Robert  Cory  of  the 
Friends  in  planning  the  seminar.  They  could 
be  satisfied  that  its  objective  was  realized 
if  comments  from  the  various  participants 
were  an  indicator.  “I  learned  more  during 
these  days,  ” said  a Mennonite  participant 
from  Johnstown,  “than  from  any  other 
conference  in  a long  time.  ” — David  E.  Hos- 
tetler. 


Portrait  of  a man 
with  a vision 

A Mennonite  from  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  is  serving 
on  President  Carter’s 
National  Commission 
on  Neighborhoods. 

His  name  is  Macler 
Shepard  and  he  be- 
lieves in  turning 
dreams  into  realities. 

Macler  is  president 
of  “Jeff-Vander-Lou  ” 
in  St.  Louis,  a neigh- 
borhood community 
action  program  which  has  received  national 
attention,  culminating  in  Macler’s  appoint- 
ment to  the  Neighborhood  Commission  this 
past  December. 

Macler  would  probably  protest  the  use  of 
the  word  “culminate  ” in  connection  with 
anything  he’s  doing.  Not  one  to  rest  on 
laurels,  he  keeps  pushing  (in  his  quietly 
forceful  way)  toward  new  goals. 

Jeff-Vander-Lou  has  its  beginnings  back 
in  the  mid-1960s  when  Macler  and  a hand- 
ful of  other  people  had  a vision  for  the  area 
of  St.  Louis  in  which  they  lived.  Many  of 
these  people  were  (or  became)  members  of 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  including 
Macler,  who  began  attending  the  congrega- 
tion which  had  started  to  respond  in  tangi- 


Macler Shepard 


ble  ways  to  his  dreams.  An  inner-city  con- 
gregation, Bethesda  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Jeff-Vander-Lou,  a neighborhood  which 
makes  up  about  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  St.  Louis. 

One  of  those  early  “dreamers  ” was  Hu- 
bert Schwartzentruber,  pastor  at  Bethesda 
from  1957-72.  Today  Hubert  reflects: 
“Macler  has  been  the  man  with  the  vision. 
He  comes  up  with  ideas  and  puts  them  into 
practice.  He’s  a people’s  man.  One  day  he 
may  be  relating  to  an  alcoholic  on  the  street, 
the  next  day  to  people  in  power  in  Wash- 
ington. Macler’s  down-to-earth,  unassum- 
ing. He  knows  who  he  is — and  he  gets 
things  done.” 

Macler  has  been  a director  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  since  his  election  in  1975 
and  recently  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Nancy  Miller,  currently  a student  at  Go- 
shen College,  has  been  part  of  the  Bethesda 
congregation  for  the  past  ten  years.  She  feels 
that  one  of  Macler’s  strengths  is  “getting 
other  people  excited  about  possibilities  for 
action.  Quite  a number  of  Bethesda’s  50-60 
members,  ” she  says,  “have  become  involved 
in  various  community  projects  because  of 
Macler’s  leadership  in  the  congregation  and 
with  Jeff-Vander-Lou.” 

Several  such  projects  cited  by  Nancy  are  a 
day  care  center  in  the  basement  of  the 
church;  a J-V-L  laundromat,  where  three 
Bethesda  people  are  employed;  children’s 
summer  recreation  programs  (for  which 
Bethesda  teens  are  hired  to  help  with  super- 
vision); housing  rehabilitation  work;  a se- 
nior citizens’  club;  and  so  on. 

The  J-V-L  organization  now  has  a staff  of 
about  40  persons  involved  in  a wide  variety 
of  programs,  particularly  housing.  To  date  J- 
V-L  has  built  or  rehabilitated  more  than  500 
housing  units.  On  Apr.  1 the  20-member 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  paid  a visit 
to  St.  Louis,  partly  to  witness  for  themselves 
the  contribution  being  made  by  Jeff- 
Vander-Lou  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis. 
Commission  member  Macler  Shepard 
served  as  unofficial  host  for  the  group  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

Lupe  De  Leon,  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  observes  that  “what  Macler  has 
done  in  St.  Louis  can  happen  in  many  com- 
munities— if  people  have  both  the  vision 
and  conviction  to  carry  things  through.  And 
the  Bethesda  Church,  ” adds  Lupe,  “is  right 
there  in  the  middle  of  things.  ” 

One  of  J-V-L’s  achievements  the  past 
decade  has  been  their  successful  invitation 
to  the  Brown  Shoe  Company  to  set  up  a fac- 
tory in  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  area,  thus  pro- 
viding employment  for  hundreds  of  local 
residents.  With  Macler  Shepard’s  leader- 
ship, the  J-V-L  program  and  the  Bethesda 
congregation  are  truly  “shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace”  (Eph. 
6:15). — Dan  Shenk 
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James  Fairfield  and  Lynne  Pieper,  Stratford, 
Ont.,  VSer  talk  about  conflict  resolving. 


People  together  mean 
differences  and  conflicts 

“As  long  as  there  are  people  in  our  lives,  we 
will  have  differences — and  conflicts,’’  James 
Fairfield  told  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  workers  at  an  Apr.  20-23 
retreat  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa. 

Planned  by  regional  VS  director  Loren 


“1  hope  we  can  shed  the  myth  of  a concern 
for  peace  being  a barrier  to  evangelism,  ” 
Peter  Ediger  of  Arvada  Mennonite  Church 
(Colo. ) told  participants  of  the  Ohio  re- 
gional New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Confer- 
ence. 

Mennonite,  Friends,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregational  members  at  the 
Apr.  21-23  event  at  Inspiration  Hills  Camp 
near  Wooster  affirmed  Ediger’s  hope.  In  the 
thrashing  out  of  a recommendation  to  the 
national  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  (NCP)  to 
be  held  this  fall  at  Green  Lake,  Wis., 
consensus  clearly  called  for  articulation  that 
all  peacemaking  efforts  stem  from  a radical 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Ediger’s  Saturday  night  address  relating 
peacemaking  and  the  local  congregation 
was  the  last  of  three  presentations.  Earlier, 
T.  Canby  Jones,  of  the  Friends  and  a 
professor  at  Wilmington  College,  had  spo- 
ken on  the  biblical  basis  for  peacemaking, 
and  Art  Gish,  of  the  Ghurch  of  the  Brethren, 
shared  on  “A  Call  to  a Peacemaking 
Lifestyle.” 

The  65  persons  involved  in  the  weekend 
meeting  discovered  the  unity  and  affirma- 
tion which  had  been  reported  at  an  earlier 
conference  in  West  Liberty  in  1977  was  also 
true  for  them.  Denominational  affiliation 
seemed  insignificant  in  relation  to  the 
emerging  commitment  to  be  faithful  to  the 
gospel  of  peace. 

Small-group  discussions  following  each 


Horst,  the  retreat  brought  together  40  per- 
sons from  Washington,  D.C.;  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. ; London  and  Stratford,  Ont.; 
Johnstown  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  a weekend  of  renewal  and  re- 
laxation. 

James  G.  T,  Fairfield,  Singers  Glen,  Va., 
was  the  featured  speaker  sharing  on  the 
theme  “When  You  Don’t  Agree,  ” based  on 
his  book  by  the  same  title.  Drawing  from  the 
actual  conflict  experiences  of  the  VSers 
present.  Fairfield  led  the  group  through  a 
variety  of  discussions  and  exercises  which 
examined  conflict  resolution  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles  of  wholeness  in  relationships. 

The  weekend’s  focus  hit  close  to  home  for 
many  VSers.  “Some  of  the  conflict  situations 
we  discussed  were  very  real — exactly  what 
our  unit  has  been  facing,”  said  one  VSer. 
“But  we’ re  going  home  with  some  help  for 
dealing  with  those  issues.  ” 

Other  weekend  activities  included  unit 
skits,  hiking,  outdoor  sports,  morning  devo- 
tionals,  and  a Sunday  worship  service. 

In-service  retreats  are  once-a-year  times 
of  learning,  relaxation,  and  spiritual  renewal 
for  Voluntary  Service  workers.  Fairfield  will 
also  resource  retreats  for  Midwestern  VSers 
in  May  and  Western  VSers  in  September 
and  October. 


address  indicated  that  many  persons  present 
thought  of  themselves  as  rather  lonely 
voices  promoting  peacemaking  issues  in 
their  home  churches  or  meetings.  They 
found  affirmation,  both  from  each  other  and 
from  the  repeated  theme  that  full  obedience 
to  Jesus  Christ  means  risking  self  for  service 
in  the  Lamb’s  War  of  Rev.  17  against  the 
principalities  of  this  world. 

Ediger  exhorted  members  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  to  realize  their  status  as  a 
minority  people,  called  out  of  the  world  to 
live  in  tension  with  a society  given  to 
idolatry  of  state  and  mammon. 

He  chided  those  who  would  seek  peace 
while  avoiding  conflict,  pointing  to  the  ex- 
periences of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 
“Wherever  He  went,  people  were  getting 
whole  and  people  were  getting  troubled  and 
anxious,  ” depending  on  their  response  to 
His  call  to  repentance,  Ediger  said. 

Gish  stressed  the  need  to  totally  give  up 
one’s  own  will  to  be  fully  yielded  to  give  up 
one’s  own  will  to  be  fully  yielded  to  do 
God’s  will,  using  the  term  of  the  early 
Anabaptists  for  total  defenselessness,  Ge- 
lassenheit. 

In  his  remarks  Jones  spoke  of  the  world’s 
all-too-frequent  perception  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Ghurches  as  “quaint  ” people  who 
“wouldn’t  disturb  anybody.” 

He  challenged  the  churches  to  a new 
commitment  to  Ghrist  to  become  the  “in- 
carnate conscience  of  the  nations”  and  the 


“prophets  of  a new  order.  ” 

Formation  of  a joint  body  supported  by 
the  three  denominations  to  carry  on  the 
themes  of  the  NCP  was  the  basic  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  to  the  Green 
Lake  meeting. 

Duties  ascribed  to  the  proposed  body  in- 
cluded development  of  peacemaking  cur- 
riculum for  kindergarten  to  adult,  creation 
of  a resource  bank  to  explain  the  peace  back- 
ground of  the  three  churches,  sponsorship  of 
peace  camps  for  youth  and  seminars  on 
peacemaking  for  adult  members  and  lead- 
ers. 

A second  recommendation  called  for  a 
recruiting  campaign  to  enlist  peace  workers 
through  existing  church  agencies. 

A major  concern  was  a sensed  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  position  by  high- 
school-age  members  of  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches.  Several  persons  said  reinstitution 
of  the  draft  in  the  U.S.  would  find  the 
churches’youth  unprepared. — Greg  Bowman 


Cecilia  Wyse  teaches  Indians  in  Brazil’s  Ama- 
zon to  sew. 


Brazil  workers  transfer 
from  Amazon 

Duane  and  Cecilia  Wyse,  who  have  been 
working  with  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators, 
also  known  as  Summer  Institute  of  Linguis- 
tics, are  planning  to  terminate  their  devel- 
opment work  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil’s 
Amazon  and  transfer  to  the  larger  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  program  in  the 
coastal  area  of  Northeast  Brazil. 

The  Wyses  have  been  doing  community 
development  among  the  tribes  with  whom 
the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguisitics  (SIL) 
has  worked. 

The  Wyses’  transfer  comes  as  a result  of 
the  Brazilian  government’s  effort  over  the 
past  year  to  restrict  SIL  activities.  In  late 
summer  of  1977  the  government  notified 
SIL  that  no  more  permanent  or  temporary 
visas  will  be  issued  to  their  personnel  and 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  exempt  from 
tlie  payment  of  slightly  less  than  $2,000  re- 
quired when  a person  with  a temporary  visa 
leaves  the  country.  Missionaries  have  tradi- 
tionally been  exempted. 

In  November  1977,  the  central  Brazilian 
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government  requested  that  SIL  be  out  of  In- 
dian areas  by  the  end  of  1977,  but  local  of- 
fices gave  permission  for  them  to  work 
among  the  tribes  as  late  as  early  January. 

In  February  the  government  requested 
that  SIL  cease  all  activities  at  its  five  Cen- 
ters in  Brazil.  "There  was  no  explanation  as 
to  what  'activities’  means,  ’ says  John 
Hostetler,  a SIL  community  development 
director  at  the  Belem  base  with  whom  the 
Wyses  worked.  “We  assume  it  to  mean  that 
we  should  no  longer  try  to  get  permission  to 
bring  Indians  out  to  the  Centers  to  work 
with  them  there.  ” 

Although  some  Wycliffe  workers  have  left 
the  country,  many  others  are  still  waiting  in 
hope  that  the  government’s  position  may  be 
modified.  The  government  stance  on  not 
issuing  visas  has  not  yet  been  tested  since 
none  of  the  SIL  staff’s  temporary  visas 
expire  until  June. 

In  their  new  assignment  the  Wyses  plan 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  term,  slight- 
ly more  than  a year,  in  a community  in 
Northeast  Brazil  getting  a new  development 
project  rolling  and  paving  the  way  for  in- 
coming volunteers  to  take  it  over. 

New  VS  unit  opens 
in  Mississippi 

“Mashulaville  is  basically  a rural  com- 
munity, not  a town,  ” wrote  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  VSers  from  the  recently 
opened  Mashulaville,  Miss.,  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice unit.  “The  county  population  is  70 
percent  black  and  most  are  poor.  Segrega- 
tion still  exists,  although  racism  is  subtle  and 
there’s  not  much  open  conflict.  The  security 
light  at  the  black  Baptist  Church  has  been 
shot  out  four  times  now.” 

The  new  Voluntary  Service  unit  is  an  ex- 
tension of  community  work  begun  in  1971 
when  Eastern  Mennonite  College  students 
began  assisting  community  workers  Larry 
and  Maxine  Miller  during  summer  vaca- 
tions. 

Receiving  support  and  aid  from  Gulf 
States  Conference  and  the  Noxubee  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  unit  will  work  at  recon- 
ciliation between  blacks  and  whites,  en- 
couraging black  leadership. 

VSers  in  Mashulaville  will  serve  in  a va- 
riety of  ways.  Prairie  Opportunities,  Inc., 
will  employ  community  workers;  Mashula- 
ville Day-Care  Center,  teachers  and  teacher 
aids;  The  Federation  of  Southern  Coopera- 
tives, an  agricultural  assistant.  Two  VSers 
also  work  in  community  recreation  and 
home-repair  assignments.  A manager  will  be 
needed  to  operate  a thrift  store  which  dis- 
penses used  clothing  and  toys  and  food  sup- 
plies. 

“Servanthood  in  Mashulaville,”  wrote 
one  VSer,  “involves  humility,  love,  wisdom, 
faith,  and  hope.  It  is  not  doing  it  for  them;  it 
is,  Tm  here.  How  can  I help?’  ” 


We  walk  for  the  love 
of  our  people 

About  100  Indians  have  walked  from  (Jali- 
fornia’s  coast  to  the  Kansas  prairie — 1,400 
miles — and  are  continuing  on  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. — another  2,000  miles.  Other 
Indians,  and  sympathizers  from  various  rac- 
es— black,  Chicano,  Japanese,  white — have 
swelled  the  group  to  more  than  200  at 
various  points. 

The  group  was  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  during 
the  Apr.  14-16  weekend.  A few  spokes- 
persons came  to  Newton  on  Monday,  while 
the  majority  walked  on  to  Lawrence.  Buffy 
St.  Marie  joined  them  in  Lawrence  and  sang 
at  a benefit  concert  T uesday  evening. 

Why  are  they  walking?  Two  Congress- 
men from  Washington  State  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  vastly  in- 
fluence native  American  affairs.  These  bills 
would  abrogate  all  Indian  treaties,  liquidate 
trust  responsibility,  rescind  hunting  and 
fishing  rights,  and  upset  tribal  government. 

Although  some  of  the  proposals  are  not 
expected  to  get  very  far  in  Congress,  the 
800,000  Indians  in  the  United  States  view 
them  as  a real  threat  to  their  human  rights. 
In  the  tradition  of  other  historic  marches, 
the  National  Indian  Coalition  in  Davis, 
Calif.,  organized  this  march — The  Longest 
Walk — to  publicize  their  hurts. 

“Indians  are  not  a political  force.  We  are 
too  few  people,  ” said  one  of  the  Newton 
visitors,  Dominguez  Henry,  an  Apache  liv- 
ing in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  walk  will  continue  through  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  then  to  Washington.  They  left 
Feb.  11  from  Alcatraz,  the  site  of  the  first 
federal  prison  for  Indians.  They  plan  to  ar- 
rive in  Washington  on  July  11. 

“We  walk  for  the  love  of  our  people,  ” 
reflected  Dominguez. 

Strong  Bible  school^ 
Holmes  County 

Holmes  County  churches  are  meeting  for 
the  second  annual  Bible  school  at  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  Mar.  29  to  May  3.  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Sugar  Creek  joined  the 
group  this  year. 

There  are  classes  for  all  ages  from  nursery 
to  adults  with  an  average  attendance  of  300. 

Local  men  and  women  have  charge  of 
most  of  the  classes.  Adult  classes  are  conduc- 
ted by  the  following:  Paul  Lantz,  James; 
Harold  Stoltzfus,  Isaiah;  Betty  Miller  and 
Mary  Raber,  primary  teachers’  study  of 
“Sharing  Our  Faith  with  Children  ”;  Wil- 
liam Stauffer,  “The  Christian  and  Govern- 
ment”; Erv  Schlabach,  “The  Believers’ 
Church”;  David  Groh,  “The  Significance  of 
Prophecy  ”;  Claude  Boyer,  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  Spiritual  Healing  ”;  Albert  Slabach 


and  Paul  Hummel,  “Ethics  in  Business  and 
Labor.  ” 

Don  and  Vi  Nofziger,  of  Barberton  are  in 
charge  of  a marriage-enrichment  class;  El- 
don King,  of  Dalton,  “Mission  Service  Op- 
portunities.” Don  Sommer  of  Kidron  has  a 
music  class. — Delilah  Cingerich 

Ohio  women  think 
about  prayer 

The  annual  Ohio  Spring  Meeting  of  Wom- 
en’s Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
and  Girls’  Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary 
met  at  Walnut  Creek  Church  on  Apr.  15. 
The  theme  was  “Prayer — Path  to  Power.  ” 

Lois  Leidig,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  who  led  in 
devotions  said,  “Prayer  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween two  people,  who  love  each  other.” 
She  stressed  getting  God  in  the  center  of 
ourselves  and  knowing  Him. 

Irene  Weaver,  ex-missionary  to  India, 
reminded  us  of  Christ’s  teachings  to  the  dis- 
ciples. “It  was  not  quantity  of  teaching  but 
the  quality  which  counts.  We  need  to  draw 
close  to  Christ  daily,  to  hear  and  be  taught 
by  Him  before  we  reach  out  to  others.  As  the 
children  of  Israel  shared  what  great  things 
God  has  done  for  them,  we  should  also  share 
what  God  has  done  for  us. 

Doris  Shenk  and  her  daughter,  Rhoda 
Keener,  related  the  experience  and  frustra- 
tion of  being  involved  in  a cult  which  con- 
trolled the  daughter  and  son-in-law  for  four 
years. 

Retreats  were  recommended  for  each  con- 
ference body.  These  should  then  be  related 
back  to  her  community  in  small  prayer 
groups. 

The  women  were  encouraged  to  keep 
making  soap,  bandage  rolls,  and  shirt  gowns 
for  the  needy.  Lay  people  were  encouraged 
to  visit  overseas  churches,  as  Art  and  Jocele 
Meyer  did  in  India,  to  encourage  the  Chris- 
tians.— Delilah  Gingerich 

From  Fort  Riley  to  EMC 

Regan  Savage,  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan., 
received  his  discharge  as  a conscientious 
objector  on  Apr.  10  after  serving  nearly  six 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Following  a spiritual 
renewal  in  the  past  six  months,  Regan  felt 
led  to  apply  for  a discharge.  Regan  is 
a member  of  the  Friendship  Mennonite 
Church,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio. 

An  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald  by  David 
Augsburger  helped  stimulate  his  decision  to 
act.  Marion  Bontrager,  from  Hesston  Col- 
lege, who  had  been  Regan’s  pastor,  testified 
at  the  military  hearing.  Since  his  decision  to 
act  at  Christmastime,  Regan  has  read  exten- 
sively in  peace  materials  while  rewriting  a 
forty-page  application  for  his  discharge. 

Regan,  his  wife,  Janice  (Histand),  and 
their  two  children  will  be  moving  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  in  May.  He  will  study  Bible 
at  EMC  in  the  fall  preparing  for  seminary. 
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(l-r)  John  Ruth,  Ronald  Gihson,  Arlene  Mark,  J. 
Robert  Kreider,  and  Charles  Gautsche. 


John  L.  Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Ron- 
ald Gibson,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  were 
recently  appointed  to  the  Goshen  College 
Board  of  Overseers  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education.  Gibson,  president  of  Pontiac, 
Inc.,  in  his  town,  is  an  alumnus  of  Goshen 
College.  Ruth,  minister,  writer,  and  film- 
maker serves  as  associate  pastor  of  Salford 
Mennonite  Church  in  Franconia  Confer- 
ence. 

West  Sterling  Mennonite  Church  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on  June 
11.  Robert  Keller,  Paul  Friesen,  Vernon 
Schertz,  and  Melvin  Hamilton,  former  pas- 
tors, will  be  participating.  Friends  and  for- 
mer members  are  invited  to  the  celebra- 
tions? 

Behind  Diakonia  House,  a service  to  va- 
cationers run  by  Allegheny  Conference  in 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  stand  four  cabins,  writes 
Deb  Kolb,  cabin  coordinator.  These  cabins 
are  available  for  occupancy  on  a daily  or 
weekly  basis  at  reasonable  rates.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rentals  go  to  the  Diakonia 
ministry  budget.  The  cottages  include  two 
bedrooms,  a kitchen-dining  area,  and  a 
bath.  If  interested  in  reserving  a cabin, 
contact  Deb  Kolb,  1603-A  Millport  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17602,  or  phone  (717)  291- 
9710.  After  June  1,  write  directly  to  Dia- 
konia, R.  1,  Box  351,  Ocean  City,  MD,  or 
call  (301)289-8934. 

The  Indian-Michigan  Nurture  Commis- 
sion is  planning  a workshop  for  summer  Bi- 
ble school  teachers  for  May  20  at  the  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  meetinghouse 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  Workshops  will  be 
held  for  teachers  of  nursery  through  grade 
eight,  using  the  Omnibus  and  Herald  Press 
materials.  Jack  Scott,  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  will  present  an  overview  of  both 
sets  of  materials.  Any  interested  person  is 
welcome  and  no  preregistration  is  required. 
Child  care  will  be  provided. 

Harmony,  a traveling  VS  team  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  gearing 
up  for  a summer  of  sharing  through  music, 
drama,  and  testimony.  The  seven-member 
group  will  bring  their  message  of  servant- 


hood  to  churches  in  South  Central,  lowa- 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana-Michigan,  and 
Ohio  conferences.  Linda  Diller,  Neil 
Drudge,  Stephen  McDowell,  Eugene  Rees- 
or,  Joyce  Reesor,  and  Louise  Reesor,  all  of 
Markham,  Ont.,  have  spent  the  past  six 
months  in  service  assignments  in  Calico 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Mashulaville,  Miss.  The 
seventh  member,  Ivan  Emke  of  Stratford, 
Ont.,  has  served  for  18  months  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Harmony  plans  to  give  nearly  80 
performances  during  its  May  to  August  tour. 

Some  550  high  school  students  from 
across  the  Eastern  seaboard  attended  the 
fifth  annual  Interdenominational  Youth 
Convention  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Apr.  14-16,  reports  Jim  Bishop,  director  of 
media  relations  at  the  college.  Hubert 
Brown,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Student  Services,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  fea- 
tured speaker.  His  theme:  “Foundation  for 
Relation.”  Interaction  groups — called  “for- 
tified footers,”  in  keeping  with  the  theme — 
met  following  each  input  session.  The  high 
schoolers  also  attended  special-interest 
workshops. 

Lois  Kulp  and  Katherine  Miller  are  now 
located  near  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany.  The 
move  from  Espelkamp  represents  a transi- 
tion of  the  mission  team  of  Rosedale  Men- 
nonite Missions  from  Espelkamp  to  Bad  Pyr- 
mont with  an  objective  of  evangelism  in  that 
city.  The  address  of  Lois  and  Katherine  is 
Unterdorfstrausse  6,  3280  Bad  Pyrmont  2, 
Germany. 


Sheryl  Benner 


A record  number  of  335  were  in  atten- 
dance on  Apr.  17  at  the  Spring  Membership 
Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Camp  Association,  the  sponsoring 
body  for  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  Center  and 
Wilderness  Camps.  Sheryl  Benner  spoke  of 
the  personal  growth  which  she  has  expe- 
rienced through  the  yearly  contact  with 
others  during  the  Retreat  for  the  Physically 


Handicapped.  Others  spoke  of  the  positive 
influence  which  Christian  counselors,  speak- 
ers, and  service  staff  had  on  them  and  their 
families. 

J.  Duane  Swartley 
has  been  named  di- 
rector of  financial  aid 
at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  His  appoint- 
ment was  announced 
by  Lee  M.  Yoder, 
vice-president  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs  at 
EMC.  He  will  head  a 
four-person  staff  that 
is  responsible  to  seek 
sources  for  financial 
aid,  provide  information  on  available  funds, 
determine  students’  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance,  and  dispense  aid  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Swartley  graduated  from  EMC  in 
May  1977  with  a BS  degree  in  business 
administration  and  has  been  acting  director 
of  financial  aid  at  the  college  since  July  1. 
He  was  a counselor  in  that  office  his  senior 
year. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  will  hold 
commencement  exercises  at  8:00  p.m..  May 
19  in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  chap- 
el-auditorium.  Ronald  J.  Sider,  assistant 
professor  of  history  and  religion  at  the 
Philadelphia  campus  of  Messiah  College, 
will  give  the  commencement  address.  The 
EMS  class  of  1978  will  include  13  candidates 
for  the  master  of  divinity  degree  and  three 
for  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree.  Three 
persons  will  receive  the  master  of  arts  in  reli- 
gion degree,  and  four  “Biblical  Studies  Cer- , 
tificates  ” will  be  awarded. 

The  round-note  edition  of  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal  will  need  to  be  reprinted  this 
year.  The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is 
requesting  any  person  who  has  discovered  a 
musical  or  typographical  error  to  submit  it 
in  writing  to  Mary  Oyer,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 

Luke  Birky  is  on  leave  from  his  job  as 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Welfare  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
through  June.  Luke  and  his  wife,  Verna,  are 
riding  with  Out-Spokin’/TourMagination  in 
Europe  through  May  21  at  which  time 
they  will  visit  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  in  addition  to  the  his- 
toric Mennonite  countries,  and  in  which 
they  will  be  reviewing  the  health-care  sys- 
tems. They  will  visit  Mennonite  workers  in 
Spain,  France,  and  England.  In  the  mean- 
time, Frances  Greaser,  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  member,  is  serving  half  time  in 
the  office.  H.  Ernest  Bennett  is  providing 
back-up  services. 

There  is  an  opening  for  a teacher  at  a 
Jvlennonite  elementary  school  for  grades  1- 
3.  Write  Leonard  L.  Croft,  R.  2,  Box  2112, 
Gap,  PA  17527,  or  call  (717)  442-8394. 

Eighteen  pages  of  books  are  included  in 
a booklet  titled  Mennonite  History  and 
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Mennonite  Writings.  About  fifty  books, 
compiled  by  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  professor  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Klkhart,  Ind.,  are  listed  in  the  Mennonite 
history  section.  Maynard  Shelly,  free-lance 
writer  and  former  editor  of  The  Mennonite, 
has  compiled  a list  of  approximately  140 
books  by  and  about  Mennonites,  and  also 
titles  which  relate  to  Mennonite  emphases, 
but  written  by  non-Mennonites.  This  com- 
pilation is  categorized  into  devotional  books, 
drama,  poetry,  biographies,  fiction,  and 
children’s  literature  by  age-groups.  Copies 
of  the  booklet  may  be  ordered  from  Faith 
and  Life  Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114 
for  thirty-five  cents  each. 

Commencement  weekend  at  Hesston 
(Kan. ) College,  May  19-21,  honors  225  grad- 
uates this  year.  Activities  include  the 
musical  “You  re  a Good  Man,  Charlie 
Brown,  ” student  recitals.  Festival  Choir  and 
small-group  concerts,  and  alumni  reunions. 
Other  concerts  will  be  given  by  three  stu- 
dent groups — Agape,  folk  religious;  Putney 
Gulch  Pickers,  blue-grass;  and  Soul  Sur- 
vivors, religious  rock.  Alumni  activities  in- 
clude an  update  session  on  new  develop- 
ments at  Hesston,  reunions  for  classes  end- 
ing in  “3  ” and  “8,  ” and  a combined  alumni 
banquet  Saturday  evening. 

Carpenter  needed  for  renovations  and 
repair  in  living  units  at  Frontier  Boys  Vil- 
lage. Needed  for  approximately  one  year. 
Semiretired  encouraged  to  apply.  Write  Box 
158,  Larkspur,  CO  80118,  or  call  (303)  681- 
3657. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
announces  the  appointment  of  Carl  Kreider 
to  serve  as  a member  of  the  Board.  He  will 
complete  the  term  of  Ralph  Lebold,  who 
resigned  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  1979.  Carl  Kreider  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  General  Board  from  1973-75  and  as 
Treasurer  from  1975-77. 

The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  accounting  assis- 
tant. Must  have  training  or  experience  in  all 
phases  of  accounting,  including  cost  ac- 
counting. Write  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683. 

Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital,  Walsen- 
burg,  Colo.,  needs  a Director  of  Nursing. 
Requirements  are  an  RN  with  strong 
general  clinical  experience  and  supervisory 
experience.  Contact  Jerry  Troyer,  Adminis- 
trator, Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital, 
Walsenburg,  CO  81089.  Phone:  (303)  738- 
2621. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  named  Richard  G.  and 
Elaine  Stoltzfus  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  joint 
recipients  of  the  “alumnus-of-the-year  ” 
award  on  Apr.  23,  during  homecoming 
weekend  at  EMC.  Stoltzfus,  a 1959  EMC 
graduate,  is  a specialist  in  internal  medicine 
at  the  Harlan  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital. Elaine  attended  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  1961-62  and  is  a remedial  reading 


teacher  at  a vocational  rehabilitation  center. 
'I'hey  have  been  in  Kentucky  since  August 
1976.  Eugene  K.  Souder,  Association  presi- 
dent, presented  the  couple  the  citation  "in 
gratefulness  for  the  (juality  of  your  dedica- 
tion in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  educa- 
tion. ” The  award  read:  “You  have  chosen  to 
serve  C'hrist  in  an  area  of  need  as  active 
members  of  a loving  community.  Your 
simple,  giving  lifestyle  truly  reflects  Chris- 
tian discipleship.’ 


Richard  G.  and  Elaine  Stoltzfus 


Special  meetings:  George  R.  Brunk, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  Christian  Renewal 
Campaign  tent  meetings  at  Christopher 
Dock  School  grounds,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  May 
28  to  June  11.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mav 
14-17.' 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  Lo- 
cust Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.;  sixteen  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  six  at  Oak 
Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio;  six  at  Iglesia  Men- 
onita  Emanuel,  Surprise,  Ariz. 


readers  say 

Mrs.  Shutt’s  article  entitled  "The  Submissive 
Woman  was  excellent.  Thank  you. — -Linda 
Eberly  Miller,  Pigeon,  Mich. 


1 read  with  avid  interest  the  article,  "Celebrat- 
ing Diwali  " (Feb.  14),  by  Arthur  D.  Meyer.  May  I 
offer  a correction  because  1 noticed  a minor  mis- 
take: " Pujas  " mean  “rituals  ’ or  more  precisely, 
“ritual  prescriptions,  ” and  not  “goddess.”  One 
who  performs  tne  Puja  is  the  Pujari. 

Diwali  is  the  abbreviated  and  more  popular 
form  of  the  word  Dipawali.  Dipa  means  light. 

Your  conclusion  is  appropriate.  How  true!  How 
essential  is  it  to  have  decorations,  lights,  Santa, 
etc.,  for  Christmas?  A true  Christian  is  a steward 
of  time,  possessions,  and  natural  resources.  1 wish 
we  would  put  a stop  to  all  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tions and  give  that  money  instead  to  missions  and 
charities.  It  is  really  sad  that  the  developed,  civi- 
lized North  Americans  also  celebrate  Diwali  as  do 
millions  of  the  "underdeveloped  Indians.”  You 
can  blame  Indians  for  their  heathen  customs.  But 
how  do  we  justify  the  heathenism  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century North  American  Christians? — P. 
George  Varghese,  Wainwright,  Alta. 

Please  define  "church  work’  for  me.  1 have 
enjoyed  the  cartoon  feature  by  Joel  Kauffmann  in 


the  past  but  I feel  that  in  the  Apr.  18,  1978,  issue 
ot  Gr«pe/  Herald  he  is  perhaps  being  insensitive 
and  critical  of  those  who  are  in  church  work  now 
or  those  who  are  contemplating  entering  the  field. 
Is  he  implying  that  church  work  is  a last  career 
choice  for  Mennonite  young  people^ 

I have  attended  six  Mennonite  or  Mennonite 
affiliated  churches  during  my  Christian  pilgrim- 
age, 1 served  in  Voluntary  Service,  and  I nave  at- 
tended two  Mennonite-related  colleges.  1 know 
personally  several  of  the  administrators  and  staff 
at  the  Mission  Board  in  Elkhart.  I have  not  yet 
met  the  person  who  .seemed  to  be  unable  to  do 
anything  else  for  a living.  Indeed,  I have  not  met 
anyone  who  acted  like  church  work  was  the  last 
field  he/she  wanted  to  be  in.  The  people  I know 
who  are  doing  church  work  are  doing  it  by  choice 
and  the  call  of  God  and  I think  they  could  be  com- 
mended for  their  work,  not  subtly  put  down 

Does  Joel  Kauffmann  feel  he  is  doing  church 
work?  Was  it  the  only  thing  left  for  him? — 
Stephen  R.  Hoke,  Shaker  Heights,  OH  44120 

Editor's  Note:  A cartoon  is  not  an  exact  means 
of  communication,  and  what  the  cartoon  character 
says  may  not  express  what  the  cartoonist  believes. 
As  a church  worker  myself,  attempting  to  in- 
terpret Joel  Kauffmann,  who  is  also  a church 
worker,  1 would  say  he  is  suggesting  that  some 
persons  feel  chureh  work  is  an  easy  life  for  in- 
competent people.  In  reality,  I believe  there  are 
many  less  demanding  lines  of  work. 


births 

'(  IllldrcM  :irc  ail  ui  the  I ,nrd  ( I's  I2T  3I 

Brenneman,  James  and  Magdalene  (Weaver), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Rod- 
ney Earl,  Apr.  19,  1978. 

Brenneman,  Keith  and  Marilyn  (Poole),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Julie 
Ann,  Apr.  12,  1978.  (Son  is  deceased.) 

Brunstetter,  James  and  Christine  (Cuvo),  East- 
on, Pa.,  second  son.  Michael  John,  Apr.  2,  1978. 

Burkholder,  Weldon  and  Judy  (Krabill),  .Al- 
bany, Ore.,  first  child,  Kent  Eugene,  Nov.  28, 

1977. 

Clark,  Dennis  and  Janet  (Kinzie),  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Maris  Matthew,  Apr.  13,  1978. 

Geiser,  Ray  and  Carol  (Naylor),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Nathalie  .An- 
nette, Apr.  16,  1978. 

Gill,  Glenn  and  Debra  (Clement),  London, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberley 
Faith,  Apr.  13,  1978. 

Hallman,  David  and  Mary  Lou  (Sauder).  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  Shane  Ryan,  .Apr.  16,  1978. 

Handrich,  Kenneth  and  Lois  Ann  (Wenger), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Kirk  Kenneth,  Dec. 
30,  1977. 

High,  Jesse  and  Brenda  (Nolt),  Ephrata,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kellv  Joanne,  .Apr. 
23,  1978. 

Hoiting,  Sikke  and  Virginia  (Schumm),  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  first  child,  Tammv  JoAnne,  Mar.  12, 

1978. 

Lichti,  Roy  and  Mardi  (Coons),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Timothy  Robert  Alexander, 
Apr.  7,  1978. 

Litwiller,  Phillip  and  Jane  (Herschberger), 
Hopedale,  111.,  first  child,  Joshua  Phillip,  Apr.  4, 
1978. 

Moore,  Montie  (Rick)  and  Mary  Alice  (Bech- 
tel), Easton,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Michael 
Moses,  Mar.  3,  1978. 

Rosenburg,  Ronald  and  Doreen  (Brunstetter), 
Easton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Michael  John,  Apr.  2, 
1978. 

Stephens,  David  and  Lorraine  (Wolfe),  Oak- 
land, Md,,  first  child,  David  McKinley,  Apr.  15, 
1978. 

Weaver,  Ronald  G.  and  Lois  A.  (Gochnauer), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  second  living  child,  first  daughter. 
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Heather  Ann,  Apr.  19,  1978. 

Whitecotton,  Morgan  and  Lois,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  David  Duane,  Apr.  22, 
1978. 


marriages 

‘ Tfu‘\  shall  111*  otu-  flesh  ((ien  2 24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Herald  is  ^iven  tt>  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 

the  adtlress  is  supplied  b\  the  officiating  minister. 

Jagger— Wenger. — Dean  Jaeger,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  and  Beth  Wenger,  Fredericktown,  Ohio, 
Gilead  cong.,  by  Murray  Krabill,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Jutzi — Schmidt. — Dean  Jutzi,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Tavistock  cone.,  and  Brenda  Schmidt,  New  Dun- 
dee, Ont.,  Lutneran  Church,  Apr.  29,  1978. 

Lichty — McTavish. — Richard  Lichty,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Mary  McTavish, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  James 
Perrie  and  Wilmer  Martin,  Apr.  22,  1978. 

Nafziger — Gerig. — Ronald  J.  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  and  Karen  S.  Gerig,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
both  from  Tedrow  cong,,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Apr, 
22,  1978. 

Roes — Schwartzentruber. — Don  Roes,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  Crossbill  cong,,  and  Caralee  Schwart- 
zentruber, Baden,  Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong,,  by 
Nelson  Martin  and  Steve  Gerber,  Mar.  31,  1978, 

Wise — Lichty. — David  Lee  Wise,  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Donna  Rae  Lichty, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  Aaron  H. 
Hollinger. 


obituaries 

blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^trd  (Rev.  14  13).  \\’e 
seek  to  [)ul>lish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  ttf  the  Men- 
noiut<“  (liurcli  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
otIuT  denominations. 

Breneman,  John  A.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mayme 
(Herr)  Breneman,  was  born  in  West  Lampeter 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  22,  1915;  died  of  cancer  in 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
20,  1978;  aged  62  y.  He  was  married  to  Helen 
Kreider,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Arthur  L,,  J.  Roy,  and  C.  Edwin),  one  daughter 
(Doris  Jean — Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Bauman),  11 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (J.  Harold  Brene- 
man). He  was  pastor  of  the  Willow  Street  Men- 
nonite  Church  for  thirty-one  years.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Willow  Street  Men- 
nonite  Church  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Robert  A. 
Breneman  and  Nathan  B.  Hege;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Erb,  Erma  Etta,  daughter  of  Lewis  J.  and  Sara 
(Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  at  Sharon  Center, 
Iowa,  Apr.  13,  1898;  died  at  Pleasant  View  Home, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  21,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug. 
29,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Erb,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Shirley — 
Mrs.  Roman  Gingerich  and  Carley  June — Mrs. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


Galen  Miller),  one  son  (Lowell),  20  grandchil- 
dren, 11  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Glen  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Lois  Leichty).  She  was  a member  of  the 
GosKen  College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  East  Union  Mennonite  Church 
(Kalona,  Iowa),  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  Carl 
Smeltzer,  J.  John  J.  Miller,  and  Paul  Erb;  inter- 
ment in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Geissinger,  Maggie  M.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Annie  Clemmer,  was  born  at  Montgomery,  Pa., 
Jan.  6,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Apr.  3,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On  June  3,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  Clarence  Geissinger,  who  died  on  Feb. 
13,  1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Isaac),  3 
daughters  (Ada  Rosenberger,  Ruth  Longacre,  and 
Mildred  Schantz),  24  grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Geh- 
man).  She  was  a member  of  the  Swamp  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Noah  Kolb  and  Winfield 
Ruth;  interment  in  Swamp  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Anna  L.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Rachel  (Stemen)  Shenk,  was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio, 
Feb.  9,  1885;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  18, 
1978;  aged  93  y.  On  Jan.  22,  1906,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  P.  Hertzler,  who  died  on  Feb.  8, 
1968.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Lois — Mrs. 
Virgil  Hostetter,  Ruth — Mrs.  Byard  Shank, 
Osie — Mrs.  Ralph  Ziegler,  Edith — Mrs.  John 
Wenger,  and  Dora — Mrs.  Dan  Brunk),  4 sons 
(Arthur,  Milford,  Harry,  and  Oliver),  44  grand- 
children, 70  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Eliza- 
beth, Mayme — Mrs.  Joe  Longacher,  and  Alice — 
Mrs.  Paul  Sauder),  and  4 brothers  (Ray,  Dan, 
Amos,  and  John).  One  son  (Menno)  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Men- 
nonite Church.  A memorial  service  was  held  at 
Lindsey  Chapel,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  charge  of 
Chester  Heatwole.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church  in  charge 
of  Lloyd  Weaver;  interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery. 

Layman,  Katie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.- 

Horst,  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  24, 

1890;  died  at  Maugansville,  Md.,  Apr.  18,  1978; 
aged  88  y.  She  was  married  to  John  C.  Layman, 
wTio  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Rhoda  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  Sho- 
walter,  Mrs.  Ada  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Troyer), 
5 sons  (John  J.,  Mark,  Ezra,  Nathan,  and  Amos), 
53  grandchildren,  and  39  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  21,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk  and 
Truman  H.  Brunk;  interment  in  the  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Mark  C.,  son  of  George  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Blosser)  Showalter,  was  born  at  Broad- 
way, Va.,  Feb.  10,  1895;  died  at  Rockingham  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  15, 
1978;  aged  83  y.  On  Dec.  11,  1919,  he  was  mar- 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


ried  to  Amanda  Hege,  who  survives.  Al- 
so surviving  are  3 daughters  (Anna  Virginia, 
Rhoda — Mrs.  Gordon  Wenger,  and  Fannie — Mrs. 
Dwight  Heatwole),  4 sons  (Mahlon,  Melvin, 
Henry,  and  Mark,  Jr.),  14  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  2 sisters  (Maggie  Brenneman 
and  Elizabeth  Showalter),  and  2 brothers  (Lewis 
P.  and  Michael).  He  was  a member  of  Crossroads 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Zion  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Birkey,  J.  Ward  Shank,  A.  T.  Rollins,  and 
John  R.  Mumaw;  interment  in  the  Zion  Cem- 
etery. 

Swartley,  Raymond  G.,  son  of  William  and 
Christiana  (Gross)  Swartley,  was  born  near 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1904;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1978;  aged  73  y. 
On  Jan.  1,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Nyce, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Lester, 
Robert,  Richard,  Raymond  N.,  Jr.,  and  Wilson 
N.),  23  grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchil- 
dren). Six  Drothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  24,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross,  Silas  Graybill,  and  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  the  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Chris- 
tena  (Shank)  Kohli,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  ' 
Nov.  22,  1890;  died  at  Fountainview  Nursing 
Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  19,  1978;  aged  87  y. 
On  Dec.  23,  1911,  she  was  married  to  John  S. 
Weaver,  who  died  on  Mar.  4,  1956.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Christena — Mrs.  Lowell  Brown, 
Gladys — Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gongwer,  and  Erma — 
Mrs.  Gerald  Troyer),  3 sons  (Otis,  Maynard,  and 
John  Weaver),  21  grandchildren,  28  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Emma  Welty).  She 
was  a member  of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
22,  in  charge  of  Bob  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Yellow  Creel<  Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Oletta  Marie,  daughter  of  Simon  P.  and 
Caroline  (Eicher)  Wyse,  died  at  the  Parkview 
Retirement  Home,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Apr.  19,  1978; 
aged  82  y.  She  is  survived  by  one  sister  (Alta — 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Stewart).  Sne  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Fred  L.  and  Leonard  R. 
Wyse).  She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  22,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and 
Vernon  Gerig;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ray  M.,  son  of  Mose  P.  and  Mary 
(Stutzman)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Oct.  30,  1916;  died  of  a malignant  brain  tumor  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Apr,  10,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On 
Dec.  11,  1938,  he  was  married  to  LaFern  Bren- 
neman, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 ' 
daughters  (Myrna — Mrs.  John  Kaufman,  Char- 
lene— Mrs.  Dale  Rhodes,  Katherine — Mrs.  Ken 
Leichty,  and  Rosalyn — Mrs.  Dennis  J.  Miller),  his 
father,  stepmother,  10  grandchildren,  4 sisters, 
and  one  brother.  One  son  (Arlis  Ray)  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  12,  in  charge  of  Marvin  K. 
Yoder  and  Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  the  ^ 
church  cemetery. 


P 396  by  Vic  Reimer;  p.  397  by  Dan  Shenk;  p.  398  (top)  by 
Karen  Miller;  p.  398  (3rd  col.)  by  Duane  Wyse;  p,  401  by  Jim 
Bishop. 


calendar 

^ Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 


I guess 

I'll  be  going  to 
a Mennonite  college 
next  fall. 

Mow'd  you 
decide  that? 


I sal  down  with  my  parents  and  we  listed  the 
advantages  of  a state  university  versus  those  of 
a Mennonite  college.  As  it  turns  out,  the  state 
university  is  more  conveniently  located, 
the  tuition  is  cheaper,  and  there  is  a 
better  selection  of  courses. 


So  what  is 
on  the  side  of 
a Mennonite  college? 


My  mom 
and  dad! 
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items  and  comments 


Editor  reports  some  in  religion 
ean  be  nastiest,  rudest  people 

A religious  editor  for  a major  daily  news- 
paper said  in  Houston  that  “some  of  the 
people  in  the  media  who  oppose  the  cover- 
age of  religion  do  so  out  of  bad 
experiences.  ” Louis  Moore,  religion  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  told  a session  of 
the  49th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Public  Relations  Council  that  these 
experiences  often  involve  unmet  expecta- 
tions in  dealing  with  religious  people.  Such 
individuals  “can  be  some  of  the  nastiest  and 
rudest  people  when  they  want  to  be,”  he 
said,  “and  we  expect  religious  people  to  be 
straightforward,  honest,  nonmanipulative, 
and  decent.” 

Mr.  Moore  related  that  “like  all  human 
beings,  religion’s  people  have  an  image  to 
uphold.  And  oftentimes  they  want  to  uphold 
that  image  regardless  of  what  the  real  facts 
are.  ” While  describing  these  problems,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  writer  said  he  has  de- 
veloped a relationship  of  trust  with  the  re- 
ligious community  and  its  leaders  in  this 
city.  “They  know  that  I am  going  to  cover 
the  news  thoroughly,  and  I hope  they  know 
I intend  to  be  fair,  ” he  said. 

Drinking  age  raised 
to  19  in  Michigan 

Gov.  William  Milliken  has  signed  legisla- 
tion which  raises  the  legal  “drinking  age” 
from  18  to  19  effective  on  Dec.  3.  Those 
convicted  of  illegal  drinking  will  be  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor  with  the  maximum  penalty 
of  a fine  of  $100  and  90  days  in  jail.  Those 
convicted  for  serving  alcohol  to  minors  will 
also  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a $1,000  fine  and  up  to  a year  in  jail.  The 
law  has  not  satisfied  all  of  Michigan’s  cit- 
izens and  some  are  still  circulating  petitions 
to  advance  the  minimum  drinking  age  to  21. 
They  seek  to  place  the  question  on  the 
November  ballot. 

Carter’s  decision  on  neutron  bomb 
sound,  courageous,  says  Jesuit  journal 

President  Carter’s  decision  to  defer  pro- 
duction of  the  controversial  neutron  bomb  is 
a “sound  ” and  “courageous”  one,  according 
to  America,  the  Jesuit  weekly  magazine.  “In 
fact,  ” said  an  editorial  in  the  Apr.  22  issue  of 
the  journal  of  opinion  published  in  New 


York  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  United  States  and 
C^anada,  “it  could  well  prove  to  be  a historic 
step  toward  nuclear  disarmament.’  Noting 
that  the  decision  had  provoked  a storm  of 
criticism,  with  Mr.  Carter  being  described 
as  “vacillating,  indecisive,  and  even  sur- 
rendering to  the  fierce  propaganda  war  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  waged  against  the 
bomb,  ” the  editorial  declared,  “despite  this 
criticism,  much  of  it  unfair,  we  believe  the 
president  s decision  was  a sound  one.  ” 


World’s  birthrate 
now  at  record  low 

New  population  figures  reveal  that  the 
world’s  birthrate  dropped  to  a record  low 
during  the  past  year,  and  average  life  expec- 
tancy reached  a new  high.  The  death  rate 
held  steady.  The  world’s  annual  birthrate 
dropped  from  30  per  1,000  a year  ago  to  29 
per  1,000 — the  “lowest  figure  in  recorded 
history,”  according  to  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  a private  educational  organization 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Average  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth  this  year  was  60  years,  up 
from  59  last  year.  The  death  rate  held  steady 
at  12  persons  per  thousand. 

The  report  attributed  the  rising  life  expec- 
tancy to  continued  improvements  in  medi- 
cal care,  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  the 
eradication  of  certain  diseases.  However, 
the  report  noted  that  there  is  still  a wide 
variation  in  life  expectancy  around  the 
world;  including  life  expectancy  of  75  years 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  73  in  the  U.S.  and 
less  than  40  in  developing  countries.  The 
bureau  said  that  even  if  present  trends 
continue,  the  world’s  population  by  the  year 
2019  would  still  be  twice  the  present  total  of 
4.2  billion. 


Atheist  writes  about 
Russian  Baptists 

A Soviet  scholar  of  the  Institute  of  Scien- 
tific Atheism  in  Moscow  has  written  a book 
about  the  Baptist  movement  since  the  time 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  current  schism  among  the 
Baptists  in  the  USSR.  In  her  book.  Baptists, 
Illusions  and  Reality  (Moscow,  1977),  Ga- 
lina Lialina  notes  that  the  Baptists  have  sur- 
mounted the  crisis  of  the  early  sixties,  as 
shown  in  the  revival  of  religious  activity  and 
the  attraction  of  young  converts  in  the  se- 
venties. Although  this  is  not  new  to  Western 
visitors,  it  is  noteworthy  that  an  atheist 
writer  has  acknowledged  the  revival. 


Fundamentalists  picket  Baptists, 
charging  influence  of  communists 

While  1,000  delegates  from  43  countries 
attended  the  Second  World  Conference  of 
Baptist  Men  at  the  Indiana  Convention 
Center  in  Indianapolis,  a group  of  funda- 
mentalists held  a protest  outside  charging 


that  communists  were  influencing  the  spon- 
soring group,  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 
Led  by  (ireg  Dixon,  pastor  of  the  inde- 
pendent Baptist  'I'emple,  the  150  demon- 
strators urged  delegates  to  the  meeting  to 
pray  for  Baptists  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  also  distributed  literature 
charging  that  the  BWA  keeps  silent  about 
persecution  of  dissident  Soviet  Baptists. 

The  protesters  were  particularly  critical  of 
the  Rev.  Alexei  Bichkov,  general  secretary  of 
the  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians-Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
member  of  the  BWA  General  Council,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Zhidkov,  senior  pastor 
of  the  Moscow  Baptist  Church  and  a BWA 
vice-president.  Both  men  were  alleged  by 
the  demonstrators  to  be  communists  and 
agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

Some  affiliate  stations  defy  NBC, 
carry  “Lutheran  Hour”  opposing  abortion 

Despite  the  NBC  radio  networks’  decision 
not  to  air  a Lutheran  Hour  program  which 
expressed  opposition  to  abortion,  nearly 
half  of  the  NBC  affiliate  stations  carried  the 
program  on  Sunday,  Apr.  9.  The  Lutheran 
Hour  normally  runs  on  50  affiliates  of  the 
NBC  networks.  Over  all,  about  one  thou- 
sand radio  stations  throughout  the  U.S. 
carry  the  program  each  week.  Where  af- 
filiate stations  followed  the  NBC  policy  the 
network  used  a rerun  of  a Lutheran  Hour 
program  of  1972. 

Orthodox,  Catholics  urge  Israel: 
don’t  implement  missionary  law 

The  heads  of  the  Greek  Orthodox,  Ar- 
menian Orthodox,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Jerusalem  have  issued  a joint 
appeal  to  Israeli  President  Ephraim  Katzir 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  a controversial  new  “anti- 
missionary” law  that  went  into  effect  on 
Apr.  1.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Katzir,  Greek  Or- 
thodox Patriarch  Benedictos  I,  Armenian 
Orthodox  Patriarch  Elisha  II,  Latin  Rite  Pa- 
triarch Archbishop  Giacomo  Beltritti,  and 
Franciscan  Father  Giovanni  Battistelli,  act- 
ing Gustos  of  the  Holy  Land,  said  the  law 
posed  a threat  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
faith. 

The  penal  code  amendment,  “Entice- 
ment to  Change  of  Religion,  ” was  adopted 
by  the  Knesset  (Parliament)  in  December.  It 
makes  it  an  offense  punishable  by  five  years’ 
imprisonment  to  offer  anyone  “material 
benefit”  to  change  his  or  her  religion;  ac- 
cepting the  offer  is  punishable  by  a three- 
year  term.  The  Christian  leaders  voiced  “the 
deep  concern  of  all  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land  ” over  the  legislation,  which  they  said, 
reflected  the  “hostile  and  undemocratic  ” at- 
titude of  the  law’s  sponsor.  Rabbi  Yehuda 
Meir  Abramowitz  of  the  ultra-Orthodox 
Agudat  Israel  Party. 
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To  teach  the  love  of  God 


I surprised  a baby  killdeer  once  in  my  father’s  pasture.  It 
was  a mere  ball  of  fluff  with  long  ungainly  legs.  But  what 
impressed  me  most  was  the  speed  with  which  it  could  run. 

Little  killdeers,  sparrows,  mice,  rabbits,  and  many  other 
animals  come  to  maturity  in  a hurry.  Not  all  as  fast  as  the 
killdeer,  but  most  before  the  season  is  over.  Little  children 
take  a lot  longer.  The  human  is  not  only  completely 
dependent  at  birth  but  takes  many  years  until  maturity.  This 
lays  upon  parents  a much  greater  responsibility  than  that  of 
the  mother  killdeer. 

Not  only  is  there  need  for  physical  nurture,  but  intellectual 
and  emotional  development  and  skill  training  are  needed 
before  the  child  can  be  an  adult.  Thus  in  all  cultures  there  is 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  so  they  can 
function  as  adults.  Those  who  believe  in  God  are  concerned 
also  that  the  children  should  learn  to  worship  God  and 
understand  the  nature  of  their  obligations  to  Him. 

Deuteronomy  6:4-9  is  a classic  statement  of  adult 
responsibility  for  the  nurture  of  children.  It  is  called  by  Jews 
the  “Shema  ” after  the  first  Hebrew  word  in  the  passage 
which  means  “Hear  ” and  it  has  been  used  by  the  Jews  as  a 
devotional  passage  for  thousands  of  years.  Orthodox  Jews 
follow  literally  the  commandment  to  tie  the  words  of  God  on 
their  hands  and  between  the  eyes  and  they  use  these  in  their 
daily  devotions.  Four  years  ago  I traveled  overnight  to  Israel. 
There  were  Orthodox  Jews  on  the  plane  and  in  the  early 
morning  when  Christians  and  pagans  were  still  half-asleep, 
these  Jews  were  in  the  aisles  wearing  their  phylacteries  and 
reciting  their  morning  Scriptures. 

For  us  who  do  not  see  this  part  of  the  commandment  to  be 
taken  literally,  the  important  thing  is  the  call  to  love  God  and 
to  teach  children  about  the  love  of  God.  “And  these  words 
which  I command  you  this  day  shall  be  upon  your  heart;  and 
you  shall  teach  them  diligently  to  your  children,  and  shall 
talk  of  them  when  you  sit  in  your  house,  and  when  you  walk 
by  the  way,  and  when  you  lie  down,  and  when  you  rise” 
(Deut.  6:6,  7). 

The  “words  ” referred  to  are  evidently  the  Ten 
Commandments,  for  these  appear  in  Deuteronomy  5. 
Immediately  before  the  call  to  teach  the  children  is  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment,  the  call  to  love  God  with  all  we 
have.  The  language,  scholars  tell  us,  is  the  language  of 
covenant,  a call  for  response  to  God  the  Deliverer  and 


Supreme  Ruler. 

We  do  not  normally  speak  of  God  as  Supreme  Ruler  these 
days.  But  many  of  us  do  respect  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
we  do  wish  to  pass  on  the  love  of  God  to  our  children.  The 
question  many  would  like  answered  is  how  to  do  it. 

The  first  clue  in  the  text  comes  from  the  statement  on  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  command  to  love  Him  fervently. 

Having  heard  of  the  one  God  from  childhood  we  may  not  be 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  this  understanding  when  it 
broke  on  the  world.  Now  instead  of  life  being  divided  with 
responsibility  to  placate  many  gods,  it  is  asserted  that  all  of 
life  belongs  to  One.  So  the  duty  is  to  love  this  One 
fervently — with  all  one’s  faculties.  And  the  outline  of  what 
this  God  expects  is  given  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  second  clue  is  the  emphasis  on  continuous,  informal 
teaching.  It  has  been  said  that  early  Christians  gossiped  the 
gospel.  The  Jewish  parent  was  asked  to  chatter  the 
commandments.  Not  line  up  the  children  and  drill  the 
teaching  into  them,  but  rather  to  naturally  and  regularly 
discuss  what  it  means  to  be  the  people  of  this  God. 

A third  clue  comes  later  in  the  chapter  where  it  is 
suggested  that  the  children  will  ask  about  the  “testimonies 
and  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  our  God 
has  commanded  you”  (6:20).  This  is  the  time  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  faith  and  how  our  people  were  slaves  in 
Egypt  but  were  delivered.  So  gratitude  to  God  and  faith  are 
passed  on  between  the  generations. 

Though  Christians  identify  with  the  Exodus,  our  more 
immediate  point  of  reference  is  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  To  some  He  is  hardly  adequate,  for  He  raised  no 
armies,  built  no  memorials,  wrote  no  books.  But  the  record 
we  have  shows  Him  tender  toward  the  poor  and  challenging 
both  men  and  women  to  join  Him  in  testifying  about  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  believe  that  because  of  His  death  we 
find  life. 

Can  we  teach  this  story  to  our  children?  We  can  do  no  less 
than  try.  Last  week  was  designated  as  “Eamily  Week.  ” I 
do  not  know  what  is  accomplished  by  such  a designation 
except  that  it  is  a ch'Snce  to  reflect  on  the  tradition  that  has 
come  to  us  and  ask  ourselves  what  opportunities  are  open  to 
practice  and  teach  the  love  of  God.  For  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord.  . . . And  you  shall  teach  . . . diligently  . . . your 
children.  ” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Gladys  Gichuki  with  tomatoes  from  her  garden.  See  “A  time  for  action,  page  415. 


The  stuff  of  which  missionaries  are  made 


by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


There’s  a missionary  who  will  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ap- 
proaching last  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  mission- 
ary will  act  in  hope.  The  missionary  will  represent  hope.  The 
missionary  will  look  beyond  the  present  moment.  Anything 
less  will  swallow  up  the  missionary  in  despair. 

The  missionary  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  history;  he/ 
she  is  part  of  the  present  and  will  carry  the  standard  of  hope 
for  the  church  in  the  years  ahead.  During  the  past  20  years 
the  missionary  has  been  portrayed  in  literature  as  compul- 
sive, overzealous,  sanctimonious,  and  narrow-minded. 

A different  estimate  challenges  these  old  and  new  stereo- 
types. In  India  when  someone  talks  about  a high  standard  of 
integrity  of  work,  persons  point  to  the  way  the  missionary 
would  do  it.  In  Nepal  people  have  talked  about  doing 
something  in  “the  missionary  spirit.”  Scholars  increasingly 
are  paying  attention  to  the  missionary  as  the  “invisible”  man 
of  history. 

The  church,  too,  has  exhibited  some  ambivalence  toward 
the  missionary.  Missionaries  have  been  put  on  pedestals.  On 
the  other  extreme,  they  have  been  put  aside  by  persons  who 
question  the  validity  of  changing  another  person’s  religion. 
The  Holy  Spirit  provides  a corrective  for  both  misconcep- 
tions. 

Indeed,  the  church’s  understanding  of  its  missionary 
character  appears  to  be  clarifying  in  the  biblical  understand- 
ing of  gifts,  calling,  and  mission.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to 
understand  what  it  will  take  to  be  one  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
apostles  in  the  world  now  shaping  up  around  us.  We  are  all 
involved.  When  we  pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come,  ” we  affirm 
Christ’s  lordship  and  commit  ourselves  to  missionary  obedi- 
ence. 

The  halo  won’t  fit.  Missionaries  themselves  have  long 
been  uncomfortable  with  the  “halo  ” treatment.  Being  put  on 
a pedestal  is  dangerous.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  your 
balance.  And  most  missionaries  knew  all  along  they  were  ut- 
terly human. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  missionary’s  halo  has  also 
gone  the  simplified  clear-cut  role.  For  example,  a country  like 
Nepal  began  moving  into  the  modern  world  only  in  the 
1950s.  Nursing  education  dates  from  around  1960.  But  al- 
ready in  1977  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal  announced  that  in 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk  is  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


the  future  they  would  be  able  to  accept  only  missionary 
nurses  who  had  advanced  degrees,  preferably  with  training  in 
midwifery  and  public  health.  Over  the  past  100  years 
professionals  formed  an  important  part  of  the  mission  staff. 
As  Third  World  countries  train  their  own  professionals,  the 
missionary  teacher,  nurse,  or  doctor  will  not  be  needed. 

These  facts  point  up  the  important  changes  recent  years 
have  brought.  They  do  not  tell  us  much  about  the  future  and 
what  kind  of  missionary  will  be  needed.  Certain  trends  in  the 
world,  however,  point  to  the  new  context  for  mission. 

•Missionaries  and  local  members  of  congregations  in  large 
Latin  American  cities  are  being  jailed  and  tortured  be- 
cause they  live  close  to  the  peoples  of  the  slums.  Political 
scientists  predict  oppression  will  grow  during  the  next 
two  decades. 

•Ancient  rivalries  continue  between  the  Serbs  and  Croats 
in  Yugoslavia,  there  is  Protestant/ Roman  Catholic  con- 
flict in  Ireland,  the  recent  rebellion  of  the  Ibos  against 
the  rest  of  Nigeria,  the  Eritreans  suing  for  their  inde- 
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pendence  from  the  Ethiopians,  the  Native  Americans’ 
plea  for  restoration  of  their  dignity — the  list  of  local 
disturbances  extends  around  the  world  and  into  nearly 
every  country. 

•Two  women,  the  one  85  and  the  other  87  years  of  age, 
were  gravely  ill  in  the  same  hospital  room  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1975.  Suddenly  they  discovered  they  were 
sisters.  Urbanization  means  isolation  and  loneliness  for 
millions. 

•A  young  Peace  Corpsman  working  in  Southern  Asia  was 
asked  what  brought  him  to  the  Third  World.  “I  hope  I 
will  find  myself,  ” he  replied.  The  quest  for  self-fulfill- 
ment is  one  of  the  idols  Western  peoples  are  taught  to 
worship  today.  The  volunteer  felt  quite  unself-conscious 
about  what  he  had  said.  Paganism — worship  of  the  crea- 
ture rather  than  the  Creator — ever  returns  in  new  forms. 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  missionary  vocation  in  the  future? 
What  is  the  stuff  of  which  missionaries  are  made?  What 
spiritual  foundation  does  the  missionary  need  for  the  kind  of 
times  in  which  we  will  be  living? 

It  begins  with  a call.  Elsa  is  a missionary  now  in  her 
sixteenth  year  of  service.  When  she  was  a small  child,  she  fell 
seriously  ill.  Her  parents  rushed  her  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
doctors  worked  desperately  to  save  her  life.  Einally,  they 
were  forced  to  give  up.  Then  her  parents  called  for  brothers 
and  sisters  from  the  congregation  to  join  them  in  prayer  for 
the  dying  child. 

Years  later,  and  after  Elsa  was  in  missionary  service,  the 
pastor’s  wife  confided  in  her  that  during  that  prayer  service 
beside  Elsa’s  hospital  bed  she  received  a conviction  that  God 
had  a particular  work  for  Elsa  to  do.  Wisely,  she  never  di- 
vulged this  to  anyone  lest  it  lead  to  unfair  pressure  being 
placed  on  Elsa.  Observing  Elsa  today  one  is  struck  by  the 
strength  her  settled  sense  of  calling  provides.  Amid  difficult 
circumstances — often  filled  with  political  tensions  and  un- 
rest— she  serves  quietly  and  effectively.  Her  outstanding  suc- 
cess as  a teacher,  which  has  won  government  recognition, 
remains  secondary  to  her  apostolate.  Her  real  influence  is  in 
the  growing  community  of  faith. 

Self-discovery  is  an  important  part  of  personal  develop- 
ment. But  the  quest  for  personal  identity  does  not  constitute 
a missionary  call.  When  we  speak  about  our  calling  we  refer 
to  who  we  are  in  relation  to  God  and  His  purposes  for  us.  Paul 
was  on  his  way — on  a mission — to  Damascus  when  he  was 
stopped.  “Who  are  you.  Lord?”  he  asked.  When  he  got  the 
answer  to  that  question,  he  gave  unflinching  allegiance  to 
Jesus. 

The  missionary  vocation  begins  with  a call.  But  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  help  of  brothers  and  sisters  needs  to  discern 
clearly  who  gave  the  call.  If  our  service  is  motivated  by  our 
need  for  self-fulfillment,  the  people  whom  we  purport  to  be 
serving  will  feel  exploited  instead. 

If  the  missionary  vocation  begins  with  a call,  it  takes 
specific  shape  around  and  through  spiritual  gifts.  The  dif- 
ference between  a frustrated  and  ineffective  missionary  and 
the  one  who  is  making  disciples  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 


that  the  former  is  usually  attempting  to  do  something  for 
which  he  or  she  is  not  gifted.  The  latter  is  exercising  a God- 
given  gift  in  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  There  is 
something  painful  and  awkward  about  the  individuals  who 
try  to  do  tasks  for  which  they  are  not  gifted. 

A respected  older  brother  in  the  church,  who  had  been 
used  widely,  confided  some  years  ago  that  for  a long  time  his 
consuming  passion  was  to  be  speaker  on  the  denominational 
radio  program.  He  was  never  asked.  Finally,  it  came  to  him 
that  the  church  had  spoken  through  its  silence.  He  must  not 
have  fully  understood  his  gift.  And  he  was  right.  God  does 
not  call  us  to  a task  for  which  He  does  not  also  provide  the 
spiritual  endowment. 

Mission  in  motion.  The  missionary  vocation  includes  a 
third  element.  It  is  a vocation  based  on  being  in  motion. 
Some  missionary  friends  who  retired  for  the  third  time 
recently  calculated  that  they  had  set  up  housekeeping  in 
some  40  different  places.  Thus  on  the  level  of  the  mundane 
and  practical  the  missionary  needs  to  be  “made  of  the  stuff  ” 
which  copes  with  moving  from  place  to  place.  But  in  a more 
basic  sense,  the  missionary  must  know  that  what  he  or  she  is 
doing  is  a part  of  God’s  movement  to  bring  His  reign  among 
men  and  women  to  completion.  Abraham  sets  a compelling 
challenge  for  the  missionary  of  the  future.  “By  faith  Abraham 
obeyed  when  he  was  called  to  go  out.  ...  By  faith  he  so- 
journed. . . . For  he  looked  forward  to  the  city  which  has 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  ” (Heb.  11:8- 
10). 

Call,  gift,  and  mission  combine  to  form  the  stuff  of  which 
missionaries  are  made. 


Self-perspective 

Then  in  that  moment  of  frustration, 

In  that  ripe  pod  of  solemn  need. 

When  answers  surface 

And  the  muscles  tighten 

In  rhythms  never  learned  or  ever  seen; 

I wonder  which  grandfather,  which  great,  great  mother 

Planted  in  the  person  I became 

The  gene  I draw  upon  or  happily  adapt 

To  crest  the  situation 

And  succeed. 

Or  more  profound,  more  deeply  disconcerting. 

What  is  the  future  generatons’  anguish 
That  I am  helping  to  dispel  today? 

What  is  the  pattern  I am  shaping 

That  may  advance  the  mind,  or  stay  the  hand. 

Or  change  the  way 
In  which  tomorrow’s  children 
Choose  to  pray? 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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War  in  the  Old  Testament:  three  views 

by  Dan  Liechty 


A question  often  faced  when  we  speak  in  favor  of  a Chris- 
tian peace  position  is  . . but  what  about  war  in  the  Old 
Testament?  ” This  question  has  been  given  a variety  of  treat- 
ment by  pacifist  and  nonresistant  writers.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  examine  three  positions  on  the  issue  taken  by 
recent  Mennonite  authors. 

1.  The  first  approach  is  that  of  opposing  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  From  this  perspective  it  is  affirmed  that  in 
the  coming  of  Christ,  a new  covenant  or  dispensation  has 
been  inaugurated.  Therefore  the  ethical  norms  for  the  saint- 
figures  of  the  old  covenant,  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
not  the  example  for  those  living  under  the  new  covenant  or 
dispensation  to  follow. 

In  a booklet  entitled  God  and  War  (Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  1951)  J.  Irvin  Lehman  states  this  idea  as 
follows:  “This  record  of  men’s  understanding  and  practice  of 
the  love  of  God  and  their  understanding  and  practice  of 
God’s  justice  by  violence  and  vengeance  does  not  in  any  way 
obligate  saints  of  the  New  Testament  to  do  the  same  things. 
God  in  His  being  and  attributes  never  changes,  but  His  will 
for  the  conduct  of  His  saints  changes  with  His  change  of 
covenants  . . .’’  (p.  22). 

The  emphasis  on  the  new  dispensation  leads  then  to  vary- 
ing opinion  as  to  the  merit  and  place  of  the  old  dispensation. 
Lehman,  for  example,  in  the  same  work  stresses  the  “fulfill- 
ment ” relationship  between  the  old  and  new  covenant.  On 
the  other  hand,  J.  M.  Shank  tends  to  emphasize  just  the  op- 
posite. His  tract  “A  Time  to  Kill  and  a Time  to  Heal:  A 
Treatise  on  the  Sanctity  of  Human  Life,  War  and  Human 
Government,  and  Nonresistance’’  (Mennonite  Messianic 
Mission,  Meyerstown,  1967)  spends  nearly  20  of  24  pages  in  a 
sort  of  running  commentary  through  the  Old  Testament 
demonstrating  that  violence  and  vengeance  were  not  only 
present  in  the  lives  of  the  Old  Testament  saint-figures,  but 
that  in  fact  such  action  was  commanded  by  God  and  they 
would  have  sinned  to  refuse  these  commands. 

Shank,  recognizing  that  both  the  righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous shed  blood  for  righteousness’  sake  would  continue 
to  see  this  as  the  function  of  state  authority  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation. He  goes  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  silence  Christian 
opposition  to  this  function.  For  example,  on  capital  punish- 
ment Shank  states:  “Let  no  Christian  feel  called  upon,  as 
some  do,  to  admonish  the  government  to  deal  gently  with 
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criminals’’  (p.  20). 

For  Shank  the  key  to  the  difference  between  dispensations 
is  that  in  the  new  dispensation  the  sword  of  vengeance  is  I 
withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  righteous.  Here  he  states:  ] 

“Regardless  of  the  reason  for  it,  we  must  face  the  stubborn 
fact  that  God  commanded  Israel  to  go  to  war  and  laid  upon 
them  the  solemn  duty  of  capital  punishment,  but  has  forbid- 
den both  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gives  the  strongest  backing  to  our  priceless  doctrine  of 
nonresistance.  Nonresistance,  which  in  its  broader  applica-  ' 
tion  forbids  participation  in  war  and  human  government,  is  ^ 
therefore  distinctly  a New  Testament  doctrine  . . .’’  (p.  21). 

A further  voice  of  this  dispensational  school  is  that  of  J.  L. 
Stauffer.  In  his  pamphlet,  “The  Message  of  the  Scriptures  on 
Nonresistance  ” (Sword  & Trumpet  Reprint,  Harrisonburg,  ^ 
Va.  No  date)  Stauffer  uses  the  paradigm  of  law  and  grace  to  l 
express  the  opposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Characteristic  of  his  time  and  place,  Stauffer  claims  that  it  is 
this  “rightly  divided  ” Scripture  which  yields  the  correct 
answer  to  the  problem  of  warfare  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Old  Testament  (the  dispensation  of  law)  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  civil  and  the  religious.  In  the  New  | 
Testament  (the  dispensation  of  grace)  there  is  strong  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  Caesar’s  and  what  is  God’s. 

Again  there  is  present  the  idea  of  continuity  so  far  as  the 
civil  authority  is  concerned.  Its  tool  is  the  sword  in  both  dis-  , 
pensations.  But  in  the  new  dispensation,  the  children  of  God 
do  not  use  the  sword.  “The  Lord  directed  Israel  to  take  . j 
vengeance,  but  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Lord  forbids  His 
children  to  have  any  part  in  the  taking  of  vengeance  ” (p.  16). 

2.  The  second  treatment  of  warfare  in  the  Old  Testa-  , 
ment  can  fairly  be  characterized  as  the  “Hershberger”  ap-  I 
proach,  after  Guy  Hershberger.  Recognizing  a difference  in  | 
moral  emphasis  between  the  Testaments,  Hershberger  never-  q 
theless  sees  “that  the  entire  Scriptures  correctly  interpreted  I 
will  show  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  agree  that  the  way 
of  peace  is  God’s  way  for  His  people  at  all  times;  that  war  and 
bloodshed  were  never  intended  to  have  a place  in  human  j 
conduct  ” (War,  Peace,  and  Nonresistance,  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  1946,  p.  15).  v' 

Absent  then  in  this  view  is  the  radical  discontinuity  I 
between  covenants  that  is  stressed  in  the  dispensational  ap- 
proach. Instead  Hershberger  introduces  the  concept  of  the 
“permissive  will”  of  God  (p.  26).  In  this  understanding  the  I 

relationship  between  God  and  humans  is  much  more  syner-  | 

gistic  than  in  the  dispensational  view,  where  God  commands 
and  men  act.  The  Hershberger  approach  recognizes  that  the 
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moral  condition  of  the  human  agent  affects  the  type  of  com- 
mand that  God  will  give.  The  lower  standard  of  ethics 
present  in  the  Old  Testament  is  due  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  Permissive  law  and  warfare  come  “because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts.” 

Divorce  is  an  illustration  of  this  point.  According  to  Jesus’ 
teaching  in  Matthew  19,  divorce  was  never  intended.  But 
“because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  ” the  lower  state  of 
morality  was  not  only  permitted  but  was  written  into  the  law 
of  Moses.  Jesus’  new  covenant,  therefore,  restores  to  its 
original  intention  the  moral  order  of  the  old  covenant. 

In  relation  to  warfare  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hershberger 
demonstrates  that  the  possession  of  Canaan  was  intended  to 
take  place  not  by  means  of  savage  fighting  but  by  miracle. 
That  is,  by  God  driving  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  out  before 
the  children  of  Israel.  But  this  would  happen  only  as  the  Is- 
raelites kept  themselves  free  from  abomination.  Hershberger 
then  recounts  the  many  sins  of  idolatry,  human  sacrifice, 
blasphemy,  and  the  like  prior  to  the  failure  at  Kadesh-barnea. 
The  question  is  then  posed  “When  we  look  at  this  picture,  do 
we  need  to  wonder  that  God’s  plan  for  a peaceful  possession 
of  Canaan  was  not  realized?  ” (p.  33). 

Because  of  its  low  moral  state,  the  law  of  cause/effect 
(divine  wrath)  had  to  give  way  and  the  need  to  fight  savage 
warfare  came  as  a judgment  or  punishment  for  sin.  The  com- 
mands to  kill  and  destroy  the  internal  and  external  enemies 
“were  permissive  commands  given  to  a sinful,  lean-souled 
people  who  had  chosen  to  live  on  the  lower  ‘sub-Christian’ 
level”  (p.  34). 

It  is  the  intention  of  God  that  His  people  live  outside  or 
above  the  “kill  by  the  sword,  die  by  the  sword  ” cause/effect 
system  of  the  execution  of  divine  wrath.  But  if  the  people  do 
not  live  according  to  the  ways  of  God,  then  the  chosen  people 
also  will  find  itself  punishing  the  wicked  by  the  sword,  only 
to  be  punished  in  turn  by  the  sword  of  the  Gentile. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  God  allowed  this  lower 
state  for  Israel,  he  kept  up  a constant  plea  for  repentance  and 
peace  by  the  prophet.  This  tradition  of  prophetic  call  to 
repentance  and  peace  is  the  line  in  which  Jesus  stands  and  is 
the  strand  of  continuity  between  the  Testaments. 

In  the  dispensational  view,  continuity  is  maintained  by  the 
heathen  who  continue  to  wield  the  sword  and  discontinuity  is 
emphasized  for  the  children  of  God.  This  approach  has 
generally  appealed  to  the  millenarian  who  would  tend  to 
emphasize  discontinuity  in  ethics  in  various  dispensations, 
the  Hershberger  approach  has  generally  appealed  to  the 
amillenarian  who  would  tend  to  emphasize  continuity  in  all 
ages. 

3.  Millard  Lind  has  done  extensive  work  on  the  subject  of 
Old  Testament  warfare,  including  his  doctoral  dissertation, 
numerous  related  articles,  and  a forthcoming  book.  An 
example  is  his  article,  “Paradigm  of  Holy  War  in  the  Old 
Testament  ” (Biblical  Research  Reprint).  Lind  points  to  the 
relatedness  of  his  work  with  that  of  Hershberger,  citing 
Hershberger  as  one  of  his  primary  mentors.  However,  in  the 
extension  of  the  Hershberger  theme  he  has  developed  some 


significant  ideas  that  are  not  part  of  the  Hershberger  treat- 
ment and  represent  an  interpretation  which  is  unique. 

In  the  Lind  view,  it  is  the  Song  of  the  Sea  (Ex.  15:1-18) 
which  becomes  the  focal  point  or  paradigm  for  understand- 
ing of  warfare  in  ancient  Israel.  In  this  poem,  it  is  nature 
miracle  and  not  human  fighting  which  receives  attention. 
The  Lord  is  a Warrior  and  it  is  the  Lord  who  gains  victory 
over  the  enemy. 

The  warrior-god  is  not  an  uncommon  theme  in  the  ancient 
Near  East.  But  there  is  a very  important  difference  in  this 
text.  In  the  surrounding  nations,  the  focus  of  the  actions  of 
the  warrior-god  is  the  earthly  omnipotent,  the  warrior-king. 
With  ancient  Israel  there  was  no  warrior-king  in  the  early  pe- 
riod and  therefore  the  mythological  correspondence  (as  with 
Mesopotamian  and  Canaanite  kingship)  between  the  earthly 
omnipotent  and  the  heavenly  omnipotent  is  shattered. 

The  Lord,  the  heavenly  Warrior  and  King,  did  not  require 
a human  counterpart  to  gain  the  victory.  In  the  experience  at 
the  sea,  Israel  was  witness  to  an  event  in  which  the  political 
leadership  of  their  God  was  not  a mediated  event  and  did  not 
require  the  office  of  the  human  warrior-king. 

This  becomes  the  basis  for  the  tradition  which  denfegrated 
human  fighting  and  emphasized  absolute  trust  in  waiting  for 
the  Lord  to  act  for  the  protection  of  His  people.  This  faith  in 
the  immediacy  of  the  Lord’s  political  leadership,  founded  in 
the  experience  of  historical  event  (how  else  account  for  the 
presence  of  such  an  otherwise  absurd  tradition?),  is  a faith 
that  Israel  would  fall  away  from  later  in  the  demand  for  a 
human  king.  But  it  is  a tradition  that  she  could  not  forget  and 
by  the  word  of  the  prophet  would  be  called  back  to  again  and 
again.  In  this  system  of  alternative  political  order  it  is  the 
prophet  who  becomes  the  human  counterpart  of  God’s 
leadership;  but  prophet  as  unarmed  messenger  and  not  war- 
rior-king. 

Therefore  Lind  sees  in  the  biblical  materials  themselves  a 
firm  break  with  the  established  political  norms  which  as- 
sumed leadership  in  the  office  of  the  warrior-king  and  a so- 
ciety rooted  in  structures  of  hierarchy  and  warfare.  This 
tradition  of  faith  in  the  immediacy  of  the  political  leadership 
of  the  Lord  is  developed  in  the  prophetic  line  and  is  passed, 
via  Daniel,  to  Jesus  Himself,  forming  the  foundation  and 
basis  for  Christian  pacifism  in  the  New  Testament. 

Conclusion.  While  the  millennial  approach  would  em- 
phasize discontinuity  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
both  Hershberger  and  Lind  would  see  continuity.  But  while 
Hershberger  would  attempt  to  find  an  ethical  ideal  (non- 
resistance)  in  the  Old  Testament,  Lind  would  rather  see  in 
these  materials  the  beginnings  of  a fundamental  challenge  to 
the  political  norms  of  the  world. 

And  just  as  the  ethics  of  warfare  and  violence  is  the  out- 
come of  the  political  norms  of  the  world,  so  love,  trust,  and 
nonresistance  is  the  ethical  conclusion  of  this  challenge  of  the 
political  norms.  It  is  faith  in  the  immediacy  of  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Lord,  who  communicates  His  will  through 
the  prophet-messenger,  which  is  the  root  of  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple of  nonresistance.  ^ 
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Fern  Canyon: 
like  a good  sermon 

by  Simon  Schrock 

According  to  my  wife,  Polly,  I missed  seeing  something 
that  was  “just  beautiful.”  It’s  Fern  Canyon,  located  near 
California’s  redwoods.  She  described  a small  stream  and  wa- 
terfalls running  through  a narrow  valley.  On  either  side  of  the 
stream  was  a high  canyon  covered  with  green  ferns.  Tourists 
stroll  along  the  stream,  walking  over  the  footboard  crossings, 
through  a fern  garden.  You  can  look  upward  and  see  high 
walls  of  the  canyon  covered  with  green  ferns  stretched 
toward  the  blue  sky  above. 

Here  is  how  it  happened.  I was  driving  on  a long  narrow 
dirt  road  that  took  us  winding  through  the  mountains  to  Fern 
Canyon.  I became  sleepy  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  parking 
spot,  I decided  to  take  just  a little  nap.  I napped  so  long  I 
missed  seeing  Fern  Canyon. 

Some  time  ago  I visited  a church  service.  Hundreds  of 
people  filled  this  church  building.  The  minister’s  message 
was  a stimulant  to  the  spirit  and  mind  and  was  based  on  the 
Word  of  God.  I was  appreciating  the  opportunity  to  hear  this 
message  when  it  dawned  on  me  some  of  the  people  present 
were  missing  the  service.  I thought  to  myself,  “You  just 
missed  a good  sermon.  ” 

It  wasn’t  because  they  were  sick  in  a hospital  ward,  crip- 
pled, or  paralyzed.  They  weren’t  caught  in  a traffic  snarl  or  a 
snowstorm.  They  were  there!  Their  whole  body  was  solidly 
and  comfortably  there.  However,  they  missed  a good  sermon 
because  they  took  a nap  at  the  wrong  time. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  you  should  stay  awake 
during  a church  service.  First,  in  respect  for  God  whom  you 
came  to  worship,  stay  awake.  God’s  Word  is  holy.  It  is  truth. 
It  is  the  word  of  life.  It  will  stand  forever.  “The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth:  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
stand  for  ever”  (Is.  40:8).  God’s  Word  is  worth  staying  awake 
to  hear.  Jesus  said,  “The  words  I speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life.”  When  the  words  of  Jesus  are  being 
preached,  it  is  the  words  of  life  that  are  being  spoken.  His 
words  direct  sinners  to  Jesus  the  Savior.  His  words  direct 
believers  Godward  toward  strong  faith  and  maturity.  In 
respect  to  God  and  His  Word — stay  awake. 


Second,  in  respect  for  the  minister,  stay  awake.  This 
minister  is  giving  himself  for  your  good.  While  you  are  free  to 
spend  your  week  thinking  of  how  to  make  your  business 
produce  more  money  or  what  to  do  on  your  next  weekend  off, 
the  minister  must  keep  thinking  of  that  sermon  for  next  Sun- 
day. Bringing  a message  has  probably  been  on  his  mind  a half 
week  or  more.  When  he  thought  of  his  responsibility,  he 
likely  prayed  for  directions  and  guidance.  A minister  puts  a 
lot  of  time  into  bringing  a message  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
prays  again  as  he  rises  onto  his  shaking  legs,  his  pulsebeat 
picks  up  speed  and  the  frog  in  his  throat  sticks  tight.  The  task 
of  exhorting  the  congregation  rests  squarely  on  his  shoulders 
for  that  hour.  In  respect  for  a man  who  has  been  willing  to 
give  of  his  time  for  your  good — don’t  go  to  sleep. 

You  may  argue  that  his  preaching  isn’t  worth  staying 
awake  to  hear.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it’s  not  worth  preparing  to 
preach  to  a sleeping  audience.  If  you  stay  awake,  alert,  and 
look  expectantly  into  the  face  of  the  minister,  you  will  get  a 
message  and  he  will  feel  more  like  delivering  it.  Your  atten- 
tion and  response  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  kind  of  preaching 
you  get.  Stay  awake  and  you’ll  usually  get  a good  sermon. 
Maybe  he,  the  minister  can’t  preach  well.  But  to  sleep  when 
he  is  speaking  is  disrespectful  to  the  office  God  has  called  him 
to  fulfill. 

Third,  in  respect  for  yourself,  stay  awake.  You  are  a sinner 
for  whom  Christ  died.  (At  least  I am.)  Christ  loved  us  so 
much  that  He  gave  His  life  for  the  sin  sacrifice  in  our  behalf. 
Therefore,  since  he  loved  and  paid  so  much  for  us,  we  should 
respect  and  love  enough  to  be  open  and  awake  for  the 
message  God  has  for  us.  We  are  sinners  in  need  of  mercy. 
There  is  no  point  in  sleeping  as  though  we  didn’t  need  God’s 
grace.  We  are  of  high  value  in  God’s  sight.  Let’s  stay  awake 
and  hear  what  God  is  saying. 

I know  there  are  exceptions  when  sleep  overtakes.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  disciples  while  Jesus  prayed  alone  in  the  garden. 
Sometimes  we  have  driven  for  hours  to  arrive  at  a service  in 
another  community.  The  drive  and  early  rising  tends  to  make 
one  drowsy.  The  extra-active  farmer  tends  to  get  drowsy 
when  he  is  inactive  and  relaxed.  The  baby  may  have  kept  you 
awake  for  half  the  night.  The  cows  may  have  broken  through 
the  fence,  or  you  needed  to  help  in  a emergency,  or  a dozen 
other  things.  That’s  not  a habit.  God  and  preachers  under- 
stand emergencies. 

There  are  a lot  of  good  sermons  being  preached 
throughout  the  church.  There  is  no  way  a person  can  hear  all 
of  them.  However,  he  can  take  responsible  action  to  get  the 
most  out  of  what  he  can  hear.  If  you  sleep  during  the  sermon 
you  miss  spiritual  wealth.  It  may  be  harder  for  you  to  recap- 
ture what  you  miss  by  napping  than  it  would  be  for  me  to  see 
Fern  Canyon. 

Sleeping  at  the  wrong  time  can  be  a way  of  missing  out  on 
the  strengths  we  need  to  live  our  Christian  life.  Wake  up  or 
you’ll  miss  a good  sermon. 
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A new  conquest  in  Latin  America 

by  Raul  O.  Garcia 


We  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  in 
North  America.  Through  their  vision  of  white  fields  ready  for 
the  harvest  and  their  obedience  to  the  Word  and  confidence 
in  God’s  promise,  there  is  today  a Mennonite  Church  grow- 
ing in  spite  of  the  problems  and  adversities  in  complex  Ar- 
gentina. As  a native  of  Argentina  and  member  of  that  sister 
church,  I would  like  to  express  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Christians  for  sending  missionaries 
who  have  been  calling  our  people  out  of  darkness  into  the 
true  light  of  the  gospel. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a missionary  program  in  Ar- 
gentina? Or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  Argentina  and  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries  and  North  American  countries  that  have  made 
mission  work  necessary? 

To  answer  this  question  we  should  go  back  in  the  course  of 
time  to  the  epoch  of  colonization  and  take  a look  at  the  back- 
ground of  the  inhabitants  of  our  hemisphere.  The  original 
settlers  in  North  America  came  here  for  conscience’  sake,  es- 
caping from  persecution,  looking  for  a place  where  they 
could  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  original  European  settlers  in  Ar- 
gentina and  other  Latin  American  countries  went  there  to 
seek  for  gold,  to  extend  the  territory  of  their  motherland,  and 
to  try  to  establish  in  their  new  homes  precisely  the  same 
political  and  social  organizations,  the  same  religion  (Catho- 
lic), and  the  same  ways  of  life  as  in  the  Old  World.  Con- 
sequently the  contrasting  attitudes  in  their  settlements  ac- 
count for  the  religious,  social,  and  economic  situation  of 
North  and  South  America. 

The  Spanish  conquest  was  not  an  enterprise  whose  main 
objective  was  to  civilize  and  Christianize  new  lands  as  it  is 
claimed,  but  Just  a means  to  get  more  material  benefits  out  of 
those  lands  and  people.  The  idealistic  and  humanitarian  mo- 
tive was  used  as  a mask  for  other  purposes.  Three  different 
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groups  of  people  who  went  to  Argentina  during  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  colonization  now  form  the  backbone  of  the  new 
social  order  of  South  America:  (1)  the  warrior-conqueror  who 
formed  the  present  military  system,  (2)  the  friar  or  the  priest, 
(3)  the  public  official. 

The  warrior-conqueror  was  the  adventurer  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  sought  a new  kingdom  for  his  lord. 

The  priest,  commissioned  by  both  the  pope  and  the  king, 
tried  to  subdue  the  new  vassals  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 

The  public  official  looked  after  the  business  of  the  king, 
trying  to  send  him  the  largest  possible  amount  of  material 
goods,  meanwhile  taking  advantage  of  the  position  he  held 
for  his  own  personal  benefit.  Spain,  in  this  way,  got  more  out 
of  the  new  continent  than  what  it  was  able  to  give. 

Some  good  and  some  bad.  Nevertheless,  Spain  con- 
tributed some  permanent  characteristics  to  our  Spanish  South 
American  countries.  She  gave  us  a common  language,  which 
is  a very  important  factor  to  bring  about  a constant  inter- 
change of  thought  and  experience. 

Spain  gave  to  the  new  sons  a chivalrous  and  adventurous 
spirit,  which  is  not  bad  in  itself  but  must  be  guided  so  as  to 
produce  good  for  the  individual  and  the  group  in  general. 
That  “fighting  ” spirit  must  be  ennobled  because  we  have  to 
fight  the  evil  things  of  life  and  society  in  a Christian  way. 

Spain  gave  the  colonies  a higher  emotional  and  dramatic 
feeling,  a mystical  feeling  which  led  the  people  to  a worship- 
ful attitude  toward  the  Divine. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  us  some  negative  in- 
fluences. One  of  them  is  the  formation  of  a complex  duplicity 
which  arose  from  the  difference  showed  by  the  Catholic 
priests  between  doctrine  and  practice,  between  religious 
service  and  ethical  principles.  Also  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  sword  and  the  cross. 

Religion  became  a matter  which  was  taken  for  granted, 
without  giving  much  thought  to  it.  It  was  mainly  a matter  of 
traditions  and  external  ceremonies. 
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For  all  the  reasons  already  mentioned  a new  conquest  of 
South  America  was  and  is  still  necessary.  A conquest  full  of 
love  and  patience  rather  than  violence  and  intolerance. 
Christ  must  reappear  in  the  new  conquerors  without  the 
sword  and  the  thirst  for  gold.  The  new  conquerors  (mis- 
sionaries) must  come  with  a gospel  that  redeems,  a spirit  that 
inspires  and  uplifts,  a heart  which  can  love  everybody,  and  a 
sense  of  justice  which  can  level  out  all  differences. 

We  must  assert  more  strongly  the  idea  of  common  origin, 
God,  and  a common  destiny,  eternity,  and  make  of  our  whole 
continent  really  a new  continent  which  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  world  by  showing  to 
all  the  fruits  of  a new  way  in  common  life  and  a fresh  and 
stimulating  sense  of  real  brotherhood. 

This  is  what  your  missionaries  have  been  doing  for  us  in 
Argentina:  opening  up  the  vision  of  a golden  realm,  not  ma- 
terialistic but  spiritual,  the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  was  por- 
trayed in  the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus 
Christ. 

More  promise  and  problems.  Latin  America  seems  to  offer 
more  promts^  and  more  problems  than  any  other  area  in  the 
world.  Arnold  Toynbee  said,  “Things  are  happening  in  Latin 
America  which  in  my  opinion  may  have  the  same  historical 
importance  as  the  Renaissance.”  Time  will  only  prove  its  im- 
plications. 

Evangelical  Christians  are  growing  in  Latin  America  more 


rapidly  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
countries  which  are  more  progressive  are  those  where  the 
Evangelicals  have  been  more  widely  or  openly  accepted.  The 
church  in  Latin  America  is  getting  more  and  more  conscious 
of  its  mission:  to  carry  out  the  Great  Commission. 

But  it  is  evident  that  certain  needs  must  be  met  before  this 
task  can  be  performed  successfully  in  complex  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  include: 

•The  need  for  more  workers. 

•The  need  to  reach  other  groups  of  society  such  as  higher 
classes,  university  students,  rural  communities,  trade 
unions  which  are  influenced  by  other  more  liberal  ideas. 

•The  need  for  more  and  better  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion. 

•The  need  for  more  and  better  literature. 

•A  renewed  effort  in  the  field  of  social  service. 

•The  need  for  the  strengthening  of  the  existing  churches. 

•The  need  for  fully  consecrated  Christians  (top  priority) 
who  will  be  willing  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  all  our  needs.  Men  and 
women  who  would  be  ready  to  relate  biblical  truths  to 
present-day  circumstances  and  events. 

Latin  America  is  today  a battlefield  of  ideas  in  the  midst  of 
a social  revolution.  These  are  decisive  times.  The  gospel,  in- 
asmuch as  it  transforms  and  dignifies  the  human  being,  is  the 
answer  to  Latin  Americans  longing  for  freedom  and  progress. 


Mennonite  hymn 

8. 7.8. 7. D.  (to  be  sung 

to  the  tune:  Austrian  Hymn). 

1.  Round  the  Father’s  throne  we  worship. 

Oh,  the  pen  that  wept  in  dungeons 

Gather  many  tongues  in  one. 

Prayers  that  prison  could  not  hold! 

God’s  own  book  and  table  share  we. 

Write  on  stone,  on  earth,  on  altar: 

Love  invites:  how  great  the  sum! 

“God  is  love  and  loves  not  gold.” 

Come,  sweet  Dove,  that  late  hast  lingered 

While  an  idol  stole  our  rest; 

4.  Weary  they  of  state  religion: 

Blood  hast  washed  the  sin  and  healed  us. 

Grace  that  bought  and  souls  that  sold. 

Come  and  comfort  now  our  breast. 

Ruled  by  sword  and  saved  by  contract. 
Scripture  mumbled,  myths  retold. 

2.  When  the  church  medieval  censored 

Plunder,  torture,  persecution. 

Troubled  souls  who  sought  the  light. 

Rack  and  stake  could  not  delay; 

Seekers  baptized,  prayed  in  secret. 

Parents  sowed  in  tears  that  midnight 

Fled  the  agents  of  the  night. 

Blessings  children  reap  today. 

Joseph  took  the  Child  to  Egypt, 

We  hid  the  truth  from  hostile  hands. 

5.  God  of  people  in  a people. 

Jesus  drove  out  temple  merchants. 

God  of  farm  and  enterprise. 

We  drive  war  from  many  lands. 

God  of  books  and  God  of  simple, 
God  of  love  and  God  of  wise. 

3.  Caves  and  mountains  hid  the  secret 

Praise  Him,  people  in  a people. 

Church  interrogating  God. 

Keeping  truth  alive  in  caves 

Women’s  prayers  and  men’s  confessions 

Till  the  final  restoration 

Moved  the  stones  and  planted  sod. 

Renders  all  to  God  who  saves. 

Glenn  Mark  Lehman 
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Can  you  tell  the  difference? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“Not  all  people  are  unhappy  without  Christ,’’  said  the 
speaker. 

How’s  that  again?  My  brief  nap  was  over. 

“Not  all  people  are  unhappy  without  Christ.  For  them 
Christ  is  not  the  answer,  for  they  aren’t  asking  the  question.’’ 

But  they’ve  got  to  be  unhappy.  My  reaction  was  almost  a 
mental  knee-jerk.  Why  do  we  sing,  “I’m  so  happy  and  here’s 
the  reason  why  . . . ’’?  They  just  think  they’re  happy.  We 
know  they  really  aren’t.  . . . 

“About  61  percent  of  the  people  we  surveyed  in  a large  city 
said  they  had  a sense  of  purpose,  a positive  self-concept,  and 
found  joy  and  fulfillment  in  vocation  and  family,  ” continued 
the  speaker.  “Loneliness  was  not  a problem.  They  weren’t 
interested  in  sex  outside  of  marriage,  and  didn’t  listen  to  hard 
rock.  They  had  no  guilt  over  life.  So  what  difference  should 
Christ  make  in  their  lives?  ” 

The  speaker  was  James  Engel,  author  of  Whatever  Hap- 
pened to  the  Harvest?  at  a Christian  communications  sem- 
inar in  Fresno.  Engel  said  it's  impossible  to  reach  all  people 
with  the  same  evangelistic  strategy  because  people  have  dif- 
ferent felt  needs.  And  some  feel  no  need  of  Christ,  so  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  decision  from  them  is  out  of  the  question. 

For  these  people  he  suggested  a strategy  of  Christian 
presence — simply  being  there  with  a Christian  lifestyle,  so 
that  when  such  people  experience  a crisis  (death,  illness, 
etc  ),  they  have  seen  the  difference  Christ  makes  and 
someone  is  around  to  help  them.  Others  may  be  ready  to  be- 
come Christ-followers,  having  been  made  aware  of  the  gospel 
earlier,  so  communication  prepared  for  them  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  prepared  for  the  totally  satisfied  person  or 
for  a Christian  audience. 

The  matter  of  felt  needs  came  up  often  that  day,  mostly 
because  communicators  don’t  take  them  into  consideration 
enough  when  they  prepare  radio  and  television  scripts,  or 
write  and  preach. 

Engel  said,  “The  audience  is  sovereign  and  the  message 
must  be  adapted  without  sacrifice  of  biblical  fidelity  if  it  is  to 
have  relevance.”  When  the  gospel  is  not  made  relevant  to  felt 
needs,  it  is  screened  out.  Some  switch  the  knob  on  religious 
broadcasting  or  never  pick  up  a piece  of  literature  which 
comes  from  a religious  press. 


How  much  does  one  adapt  in  order  to  meet  felt  needs  of 
the  audience,  asked  seminar  participants.  When  I was  in 
India  last  fall,  a national  church  leader  mentioned  his  country 
needs  Christian  writers  who  can  write  for  a secular  audience 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  gospel.  The  same  need  exists  here 
in  America.  Yet  such  writers  have  a difficult  time,  because 
they  are  pressured  to  conform  to  orthodox  Christian  writ- 
ing— to  meet  the  needs  of  church  members. 

Religious  broadcasting  has  a similar  problem.  Because 
people  support  with  finances  those  religious  programs  they 
like  to  listen  to,  the  content  is  often  determined  by  what  the 
supporters  enjoy,  rather  than  the  felt  needs  of  a secular 
audience.  The  need  seems  to  be  for  people  who  are  big 
enough  to  pay  for  what  doesn’t  particularly  meet  their  need. 

Adaptation  of  message  to  felt  needs  of  audience  produced 
many  questions.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a minimal  gospel?  Is 
there  danger  of  watering  down  the  gospel  so  much  it  is  no 
longer  the  gospel?  What  part  does  the  Holy  Spirit  play  in 
proclamation?  In  adaptation,  is  it  necessary  to  create  a need 
for  the  gospel  the  way  advertisers  create  a need  for  a new 
product? 

How  do  you  market  a gospel  when  the  marks  of  the  gospel 
are  not  marketable  with  sex  appeal,  promise  of  prestige,  and 
the  good  life?  Christ  promised  a cross.  Has  a person  become  a 
Christian  unless  he  knows  the  full  implications  of  the  gospel? 
Reference  was  made  to  the  Americanized,  popularized  ver- 
sion of  evangelical  Christianity,  which  expects  little  of  a 
convert  except  a decision  and  offers  fame  and  fortune. 

The  trend,  said  Engel,  is  an  emphasis  on  church  growth 
and  away  from  evangelism,  for  evangelism  and  discipleship 
are  on  a continuum.  One  is  impossible  without  the  other,  for 
all  persons  who  are  effectively  evangelized  should  end  up  as 
part  of  a body  of  Christ.  Evangelism  which  does  not  have  this 
as  part  of  its  strategy  is  not  a complete  program. 

But  as  the  seminar  continued,  I returned  to  the  first  ques- 
tion: What  difference  should  Christ  make  in  the  life  of  a 
contented,  fulfilled,  moral  individual  in  modern  American 
society?  Happiness  is  not  an  answer.  Heaven  or  hell  someday 
is  not  an  answer  either  for  the  person  who  has  dismissed  this 
notion  long  ago  with  trikes  and  sandboxes. 

If  you  want  the  answer,  ask  your  family  or  friends. 
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Hear,  Hear! 


Family  togetherness?  Emphasis  on  the  family  today  has 
caught  attention,  and  most  of  what  is  said  is  much  overdue. 
Yet  even  good  trends  or  ideas  must  be  scrutinized  lest  we 
choose  wrong  means  or  alleys  to  arrive  at  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a good  end.  One  illustration  is  the  emphasis  upon  putting 
the  family  first. 

For  too  long  many  parents  have  put  the  family  second  to 
business,  Christian  work,  and  all  kinds  of  other  priorities.  Yet 
observation  also  says  we  must  be  careful  lest  “putting  the 
family  first”  becomes  a very  selfish  approach  to  life.  Families, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are  not  to  live  to  themselves.  To  put 
oneself  first,  whether  as  an  individual  or  as  a family,  means 
final  disaster. 

What  I see  happening  is  that  some  families,  in  an  effort  to 
put  the  family  first  and  to  find  more  family  togetherness  are 
excusing  themselves  from  the  activities  and  services  of  the 
church.  They  may  not  be  going  to  church  together,  or  serving 
in  the  church  together,  but  they  are  going  to  the  movies 
together,  camping  together,  bowling  together,  and  substitut- 
ing basically  the  world’s  gathering  points  in  place  of  the 
Christian  way  and  gathering  points.  In  other  words,  putting 
the  family  first  may  become  an  excuse  for  skipping  church 
and  participation  in  church  activities.  It  can  result,  if  we  are 
not  careful,  in  selecting  in  their  place  a set  of  secular 
activities  geared  to  the  pleasure  principle  of  our  day. 

The  question  is  not.  Is  it  wrong  to  go  camping  together? 
The  question  is.  What  are  we  substituting  for  family 
togetherness  if  we  say  that  we  skip  the  church’s  programs  for 
family  togetherness?  It  could  be  that  a few  years  from  now 
some  will  find  that,  even  by  a very  good  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  put  the  family  first,  they  went  down  a wrong  road 
and  the  results  were  a pagan  rather  than  Christian  lifestyle. — 
John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

An  appeal  for  suggestions.  Apparently  not  everyone  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  fully  convinced  of  the  need  for  organi- 
zation beyond  the  local  congregation.  Or  could  it  be  that 
most  Mennonites  know  very  little  about  the  conference  to 
which  their  congregation  belongs,  and  maybe  less  about  the 
churchwide  boards  and  agencies?  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
awareness  about  how  our  denomination  is  organized  to  do 
the  Lord’s  work  is  most  evident  in  the  financial  struggles  in 
which  conference,  board,  and  agency  staff  are  using  too 
many  of  their  energies. 

Every  time  I talk  with  one  of  our  college  presidents  he  tells 
me  that  he  is  haunted  by  the  fact  that  the  college  might  not 
make  ends  meet  this  year,  and  he  spends  time  trying  to  figure 
out  ways  to  get  the  dollars  needed  to  keep  the  college  operat- 
ing at  its  present  level.  I wish  he  didn’t  need  to  have  that  kind 
of  worry,  and  that  he  could  spend  all  of  his  time  figuring  out 


how  the  college  could  be  helping  the  church  to  carry  out  its 
mission  more  effectively. 

I spend  too  much  of  my  time  thinking  about  the  debts 
which  the  General  Board  has.  These  are  debts  which  come 
not  as  a result  of  overspending,  but  from  giving  that  didn’t 
measure  up  to  that  which  had  been  approved  by  the  persons 
appointed  to  make  such  decisions. 

Because  of  this  some  of  us  are  pushed  into  inefficiency. 
Part  of  our  time  must  be  spent  in  figuring  out  some  ways  to 
pay  the  bills  rather  than  doing  the  many  things  which  were 
originally  assigned  to  us.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  operating 
gets  higher  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money.  Presently  the  General  Board  has  a total  of  $38, 
000  borrowed  in  order  to  pay  the  bills  for  its  operating 
budget.  This  deficit  has  accumulated  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  addition,  it  has  money  borrowed  for  its  office  build- 
ing amounting  to  $46,000.  Our  interest  costs  amount  to  about 
$6,000  per  year  when  we  have  that  much  borrowed. 

When  I talk  with  people  in  various  places  they  tell  me  that 
Mennonites  are  people  with  many  resources  and  that  they  are 
liberal  givers.  Furthermore  I am  told  that  if  only  a portion  of 
that  which  is  given  to  non-Mennonite  causes  could  be  ap- 
plied to  our  debts  that  they  would  all  be  liquidated.  So  I’m 
made  to  wonder  how  the  Mennonite  Church  organization 
makes  itself  more  “eligible”  for  more  of  the  contributions 
from  its  own  family  members. 

Should  we  who  are  on  the  staff  spend  more  of  our  time  and 
energies  in  program  promotion  and  fund-raising?  Should  we 
spend  more  money  in  printing  colorful  brochures  and  for 
postage  in  making  fund-raising  appeals? 

The  giving  across  the  church  is  not  uniform.  Some  con- 
ferences contribute  100  percent  of  that  which  is  requested 
while  others  give  a very  low  percentage.  Why  the  difference? 
It  may  result  from  the  amount  of  information  available.  It 
may  result  from  a different  kind  of  system  for  fund-raising.  It 
may  be  caused  by  the  stewardship  emphasis  or  lack  of  it.  It 
may  reflect  the  general  attitude  of  pastors  and  church 
leaders.  The  variation  in  the  level  of  giving  puts  churchwide 
boards  and  agencies  in  a bind  regarding  their  planning.  One 
part  of  the  church  is  saying  “yes”  and  the  other  part  is  saying 
“no.” 

In  1975  a Jubilee  Fund  was  established  to  liquidate  the 
debt  which  the  General  Board  had  accumulated  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1971.  Hundreds  of  people  made  contributions 
(many  of  the  $100  size)  with  enthusiasm  and  a $90,000  debt 
was  liquidated.  I felt  that  this  should  be  a one-time  event,  but 
now  that  a deficit  is  again  accumulating  I wonder  if  a second 
Jubilee  Fund  is  going  to  be  needed?  Is  this  the  way  the 
church  prefers  to  meet  its  obligations? 

The  General  Board  wants  to  be  accountable  to  the  church 
in  doing  what  work  is  assigned  to  it  and  in  operating  with  the 
resources  entrusted  to  it.  At  this  point  the  work  assignment  is 
much  larger  than  the  available  resources.  Which  should  be 
changed — reduce  the  assignment  or  increase  the  resources? 
Your  counsel  is  needed.  Send  your  suggestions  to  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  528  East  Madison  Street,  Lombard, 
IL  60148. — Ivan  Kauffmann,  Lombard,  111. 
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Dr.  John  Lyimo  performs  an  abdominal  operation  at  Kilimanjaro 
Christian  Medical  Center,  made  possible  by  aid  from  40  churches. 


A time  for  action 

by  Blair  Seitz 


when  Gladys  Gichuki,  a Kenya  farmer  struggling  to  sus- 
tain a basic  living,  buys  the  same  fertilizer  for  her  vegetables 
as  we  spread  on  our  lawns  and  gardens  she  pays  more  than 
twice  as  mueh  as  we  do.  The  price  of  triple  super  phosphate 
in  Kenya  is  well  over  $400  a ton.  Yet,  when  we  import  Third 
World  commodities  like  tea,  pineapples,  or  cocoa  we  get 
them  cheaply  through  our  multinational  corporations  which 
pay  Third  World  laborers  as  little  as  a dollar  a day.  Besides 
that  they  transfer  profits  out  of  poor  countries  to  America  by 
the  billions! 

Five  years  in  Africa  have  sparked  in  my  wife,  Ruth,  and  me 
a hope  that  a more  equitable  global  community  can  be 
created.  Journeying  to  fourteen  African  countries,  we  ex- 
amined church  and  United  Nations  efforts  to  improve  educa- 
tion, health,  and  farming  among  rural  Africans.  Again  and 
again  we  noted  that  the  hard  facts  of  international  economics 
frustrate  Africans  trying  to  unlock  their  own  resources. 

Back  in  1975  Henry  Kissinger  indicated  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared 
to  forge  new,  more  just  policies  in  international  trade  and  aid 
to  disadvantaged  eountries.  The  UN  has  recommendations 
for  a “new  economic  order”  on  the  table  though  progress 
toward  implementing  it  has  turned  to  verbal  hash. 

It  seems  only  moral  that  countries  whose  wealth  has  grown 
to  a state  of  great  wastefulness  should  now  give  up  some  eco- 
nomic advantages  and  help  create  an  equitable  system. 

This  new  order  includes  improved  Third  World  com- 
modity prices,  industrializing,  and  greatly  increasing  aid  for 
agricultural  and  other  development  projects.  It  is  viewed  by 
the  “Group  of  77”  poor  nations  as  loosening  the  economic 
noose  around  their  necks.  It  would  finally  give  the  poor  na- 
tions which  comprise  over  70  percent  of  humanity  a hand  in 
the  game  of  international  economics  which  now  deals  them 
useless  cards  and  leftover  crumbs. 


Blair  Seitz  is  a Mennonite  writer  and  photographer  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Africa. 
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Refugee  Santos  Salazar  has  gained  self-fulfillment  by  starting  his 
own  cabinetmaking  business. 


We  are  most  familiar  with  the  last  component  of  the 
proposed  new  order — aid. 

Profits  carried  out.  Present  development  and  food  as- 
sistance does  little  to  repay  poor  countries  for  trade  and  in- 
vestment practices  stacked  against  them.  A corporate  man- 
ager we  knew  in  Kenya  explained  that  a company  expects  a 
far  greater  return  on  its  investment  abroad  than  at  home.  In 
fact,  in  a period  of  15  years,  corporate  profits  returned  to  the 
U.S.A.  from  Africa  and  Asia  were  nearly  three  times  the  in- 
vestments during  the  same  time. 

Profits  remaining  in  the  host  country  would  be  of  tremen- 
dous help,  but  gains  taken  out  and  spent  in  the  U.S.  only 
boost  the  American  economy.  The  host  countries  receive  em- 
ployment (though  usually  at  a pittance  pay  level)  and  fac- 
tories are  built,  but  poor  countries  are  seldom  able  to  make 
just  demands  for  profits  carried  out  of  the  country. 

The  manager  of  a 350-acre  tea  estate  outside  Nairobi, 
Kenya’s  capital,  explained  to  us  that  their  monthly  gross  in- 
come is  $18,500.  “There’s  money  in  tea,  ” he  said.  “With 
fertilizer,  a bush  can  produce  every  seven  days  for  100  years 
with  short  periods  of  rest  after  pruning.  ” Unfortunately,  the 
income  goes  into  the  hands  of  a few  already  rich  while  la- 
borers who  pick  the  tea  make  barely  enough  to  purchase  one 
meal  a day  for  their  families.  Nor  does  the  fertile  land 
absorbed  by  this  multinational  tea  industry  contribute  to 
staple  food  production  for  Kenyans. 

International  trade  usually  follows  along  the  lines  of 
wealthier  nations  extracting  primary  products  such  as  min- 
eral ores,  cocoa,  tea,  raw  hides,  etc.  The  raw  materials  are 
either  sold  on  Western  markets  at  relatively  cheap  prices 
(compare  bananas  picked  and  shipped  from  Latin  America  to 
the  higher  price  of  apples  at  a neighbor’s  farm)  or  manufac- 
tured into  consumer  items.  If  a poor  country  wants  to  buy 
back  one  of  those  products,  a tractor,  for  example,  it  pays  the 
enormous  wages  of  the  rich  country  to  make  it,  transporta- 
tion, and  duties.  Successful  farmers  we  knew  in  Kenya  could 


work  their  whole  lives  and  still  barely  pay  for  a tractor.  While 
the  Third  World  increased  the  volume  of  its  exports  30 
percent  in  the  last  20  years,  its  revenue  increased  only  4 
percent.  Cost  of  imported  products  has  quadrupled  and 
more.  It  is  presently  estimated  that  raw  material  sales  from 
Africa  total  $170  billion,  but  a mere  $30  billion  gets  back  to 
Africa.  The  rest  goes  to  multinational  pockets. 

The  Carter  administration  has  indicated  a willingness  to 
set  new  policies.  In  a statement  made  especially  for  a hunger 
supplement  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  s January  12 
issue,  the  president  said,  “I  firmly  believe  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  let  people  go  without  enough  to  eat  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  prevent  it.  ” But  across  the  U.S.  a national  commitment 
toward  that  end  has  not  emerged. 

An  enthusiastic  vision  has  not  taken  root,  but  alarms  set  off 
by  the  world  food  shortage  a few  years  ago  did  create  church 
bodies  (WHEAT,  Bread  for  the  World,  Interreligious  Task 
Force,  MCC’s  Food  and  Hunger  Concerns  Committee,  for 
example)  to  deal  with  the  hunger  issue.  Partly  as  a result  of 
these  efforts  by  concerned  Christians  including  many  Men- 
nonites,  the  White  House  has  appointed  a top-level  council 
to  formulate  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem. 
Larry  Minear,  a Lutheran  authority  on  world  hunger,  has 
been  included  in  the  President’s  Council. 

A new  spirit  of  generosity  is  possible.  Brushing  up  on  my 
history,  I discovered  that  after  World  War  II  the  U.S.  fi- 
naneed  a massive  reconstruetion  of  Europe  called  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  which  in  terms  of  current  dollar  value  cost  well 
over  $47  billion.  I understand  that  when  congressional 
leaders  made  speeches  in  their  districts  in  support  of  the  bills, 
Americans  cheered.  Americans  felt  generous.  Is  it  not  within 
our  capacity  to  renew  that  generosity  to  eradicate  hunger? 

Today’s  foreign  aid  bill  is  only  one  tenth  of  the  postwar 
giving  and  is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  least  understood  and 
most  unpopular  before  Congress.  Our  generosity  has  dimin- 
ished to  the  point  that  when  sales,  trade,  and  employment  are 
eonsidered,  it  hardly  costs  Americans  anything.  Compared  to 
other  wealthy  nations,  U.S.  foreign  aid  as  a percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  one  of  the  lowest.  According  to 
Ronald  J.  Sider,  it  is  13th  in  a list  of  17  with  .24  percent. 
Canada  is  8th  with  .54  percent  {Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger,  p.  51). 

Generosity  would  bring  results.  That  conviction  rests 
squarely  on  personal  examination  of  well  over  100  develop- 
ment projects  in  Africa.  Whether  large  or  small,  UN,  govern- 
ment, or  church-sponsored,  each  was  an  effort  to  better  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  reeipients,  usually  in  a self-help  method. 
Again  and  again  we  have  witnessed  money  for  seeds, 
bicycles,  medicines,  books,  loans,  and  local  training  generate 
self-reliance  and  create  a better  quality  of  life.  Without  the 
catalytic  force  of  international  aid  and  expertise,  the  im- 
provements would  not  have  occurred. 

How  aid  does  work.  Three  examples  from  our  experiences 
illustrate  how  aid  does  work. 

1.  Invited  to  join  a home  economics  club  some  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Gichuki,  who  farms  her  family  plot  in  Kenya’s 
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fertile  highlands,  learned  how  to  improve  her  crops  and  the 
whole  pattern  of  family  life.  Her  approach  to  farming  has 
freed  her  and  her  family,  economically  and  nutritionally.  She 
used  to  plant  only  corn  and  beans.  But  now  her  five  acres  are 
a rich  source  of  tomatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  potatoes,  kale, 
and  much  more. 

Fifty-year-old  Gladys  recalls  the  hardships  of  relying  on 
two  uncertain  crops.  “During  one  drought,  my  second  son, 
Elfred,  almost  died  while  we  were  walking  to  a district 
twenty  miles  away  for  food.”  Such  times  were  more  dreadful 
because  there  was  no  seed  corn  for  the  next  planting. 

The  fear  of  hunger  no  longer  threatens  the  Gichuki 
household.  There  is  plenty  for  three  meals  a day  and  more  for 
selling  in  the  market.  Now  a university  graduate,  Elfred  is 
happy  to  return  to  “our  good  life.” 

Mrs.  Gichuki  attributes  this  abundance  to  improved  culti- 
vation, the  use  of  hybrid  seeds,  and  careful  cropping. 
Between  the  shelter  of  her  house  and  the  seven-foot-high 
maize  stalks  lie  beds  of  carrot  seedlings  of  different  sizes  and 
single-leafed  pepper  stems.  Lettuce  heads  nestle  in  the  shade 
of  the  grass  thatch. 

Home  Economics  clubs  like  the  one  to  which  Gladys 
belongs  are  scattered  throughout  Kenya’s  highlands.  They 
have  helped  to  revolutionize  the  life  in  that  area.  This  group 
training  was  made  possible  by  international  assistance. 

2.  Tanzania’s  health  plan  called  for  three  regional  hos- 
pitals which  would  act  as  referral  and  training  centers  for  the 
whole  country.  One  of  these,  Kilimanjaro  Christian  Medical 
Center,  cares  for  severe  cases  and  reaches  out  to  clinics  which 
serve  three  million  rural  Tanzanians.  At  these  clinics,  the  hos- 
pital’s consultant  staff  trains  dozens  of  nurses  and  medical 
assistants.  When  we  were  there,  KCMC  was  holding  46 
mother-child  clinics  each  month  throughout  Kilimanjaro 
Region.  Attendance  varied  from  200  to  over  1,000  children 
depending  on  the  clinic’s  location.  For  mothers  who  have 
malnourished  children,  KCMC  has  a nutritional  rehabilita- 
tion unit  where  mothers  come  to  learn  to  grow  and  prepare 
nutritious  food.  The  mother  learns  while  her  child  gains 
strength. 

When  we  examined  KCMC’s  program,  we  realized  that 
the  enormous  cost  of  modern  medical  equipment  imported 
from  rich  countries  makes  the  upgrading  of  medical  services 
impossible  in  many  poor  countries.  Although  the  Tanzanian 
government  met  KCMC’s  recurrent  $1.3  million  budget,  it 
was  assistance  from  40  church  agencies  in  Europe  and  North 
America  which  turned  the  dream  into  reality.  As  a result, 
thousands  in  northern  Tanzania  benefit  from  improved 
health  services. 

3.  Santos  Salazar,  a Mozambican,  one  of  over  a million 
refugees  in  Africa,  escaped  the  war  for  independence  in  his 
own  country  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  outskirts  of  Nairobi. 
With  about  $12  a month  in  assistance  from  the  Joint  Refugee 
Commission  of  Kenya,  Santos  rented  a small  cubicle  shelter, 
but  the  remainder  bought  barely  a month’s  supply  of  maize 
meal  for  ugali. 

But  when  I met  Mr.  Salazar  he  had  become  a self-sufficient 
carpenter.  Skilled  as  a cabinetmaker  in  Mozambique,  he  had 


secured  an  $80  then  later  $750  loan  to  purchase  woodwork- 
ing tools.  Soon  he  was  selling  well-crafted  furniture.  The 
churches’  revolving  loan  fund  had  released  him  from  the  grip 
of  destitution. 

Far  too  meager.  Unfortunately,  international  aid  assis- 
tance to  promote  widespread  development  such  as  we  ob- 
served in  isolated  cases  is  far  too  meager.  Strapped  by  wildly 
increased  fuel  expenditures  and  other  economic  woes,  well- 
intentioned  governments  of  many  poor  countries  are  unable 
to  finance  extensive  programs  of  development  themselves. 

A major  move,  especially  by  North  Americans,  is  now  due 
to  slow  the  dangerously  widening  gap  between  hungry  and 
rich  nations.  What  can  we  do  to  help  this  happen? 

Our  personal  approach  is  to  put  our  feelings  into  action  by 
increasing  our  giving  for  church-aided  development  pro- 
grams in  the  Third  World.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
mediate and  tangible  means  of  signaling  our  serious  concern 
about  world  hunger.  Further,  we  seek  information  about 
legislation  affecting  Third  World  countries  and  write  our 
government  representatives  urging  them  to  make  conscien- 
tious votes  for  eliminating  hunger. 

Recently,  I interviewed  a Lutheran  man  who  has  given  his 
retired  years  to  formation  of  a political  advocacy  network,  a 
call  he  feels  is  in  response  to  Christ’s  example.  William  Sell 
coordinates  the  concern  of  over  400  network  members  and 
travels  among  his  213,000  member  synod  to  hold  discussions 
and  “tell  his  story  about  world  hunger.  ” 

In  the  past  two  years  the  efforts  of  such  dedicated  Chris- 
tians have  affected  government  policy.  The  1977  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  churches’  concerns.  An  Interreligious  Task  Force 
based  in  Washington  exerted  influence  which  helped  in- 
crease funding  for  development  assistance  from  1.42  to  1.68 
billion.  Bread  for  the  World  has  successfully  backed  the 
Weaver  Amendment  which  established  a U.S.  wheat  reserve. 

The  arms  race  (distinct  from  legitimate  national  defense)  is 
the  greatest  single  block  to  world  development. 

Former  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  who  is 
now  president  of  the  World  Bank  which  aids  development 
around  the  world  has  noted,  “My  problem  was  never  to  get 
sufficient  money  for  defense  but,  rather,  to  avoid  buying 
weapons  that  weren’t  needed.  ” In  his  present  capacity  he 
says,  “No  statistics  could  illustrate  the  inhumane  degradation 
to  which  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  the  Third  World  are 
condemned  by  poverty.  ” The  U.S.  military  program  con- 
sumes $300  million  daily  which  is  more  than  the  UN  World 
Food  Program’s  annual  budget. 

Peace  churches  are  responsible  to  speak  against  the  con- 
tinued buildup  of  armaments  and  in  favor  of  using  some  of 
those  resources  to  promote  peace.  Turning  only  a fraction  of 
a nearly  $120  billion  defense  budget  over  to  agricultural 
development  projects  could  inject  Third  World  agriculture 
with  increased  productivity  and  save  thousands  from  starva- 
tion. 

To  hope  and  pray  for  such  changes  is  not  enough.  Gen- 
erosity is  an  active  quality. 
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Overseas  committee  calls 
for  candid  communications 


church  news 


Constituency  communication,  program 
priorities,  and  resulting  budget  allocations 
occupied  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Overseas  Committee  during  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr,  25-26. 

Before  tackling  the  1978  budget  in  its 
final  form,  the  seven-person  committee 
chaired  by  Calvin  King,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
surfaced  the  perpetual  question:  How  can 
supporters  be  best  informed  and  convinced 
about  international  missions  involvement? 

“Our  people  just  don  t know  about  what 
is  going  on  overseas,  lamented  one  mem- 
ber; “they  want  to  know,  but  don  t know 
how  to  find  out.” 

While  no  action  was  registered  in  the 
minutes,  the  mood  called  for  intensifying  ef- 
forts toward  candid  communication.  “We 
must  do  more  reporting  more  forthrightly,” 
was  the  way  one  committee  person  put  it, 
“beginning  with  a premise  of  trust  among 
our  supporting  constituency.” 

During  a country-by-country  review  of 
the  current  budget,  the  Overseas  Commit- 
tee identified  several  substantive  matters  for 
continuing  consideration: 

•Assessing  the  tension  between  allocating 
budget  to  valid  established  programs  or 
creative  new  projects. 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Ministries  board  held  its  semiannual  spring 
meeting  Apr.  20-22  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  hosted 
by  the  MCC  Atlanta  unit. 

The  Board  spent  Friday  afternoon  and 
evening,  April  21,  becoming  familiar  with 
the  current  program  in  Atlanta  and  learning 
about  its  history. 

The  Friday  evening  meal  was  shared  by 
the  unit.  Board,  reference  committee,  U.S. 
Ministries  staff,  and  leaders  from  the  Berea 
Mennonite  Church, 

It  was  followed  by  a discussion  on  current 
U.S.  Ministries  priorities  and  plans,  focusing 
more  specifically  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween MCC  units  and  local  Mennonite 
churches.  A U.S.  Ministries  goal  is  to  have 
volunteers  active  in  the  local  church  and 
leaving  a Christian  witness  as  they  work  to 
meet  human  needs  in  the  community,  yet 
functioning  as  lay  persons  and  not  usurping 


•Clarifying  program  goals  within  a rea- 
sonable time  framework;  for  example,  shap- 
ing the  next  phase  of  ministry  among  the  In- 
dians in  northern  Argentina  where  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  persons  have 
worked  since  1942. 

•Determining  the  priority  of  building  rec- 
onciling bridges  among  African  independ- 
ent churches  and  between  their  neighboring 
Christian  churches. 

•Moving  beyond  interchurch  aid  into  a 
posture  of  creative  interdependence  with 
missionary-planted  churches  overseas. 

After  receiving  an  unbalanced  provisional 
budget  in  January,  the  Committee  was  able 
to  approve  an  overseas  budget  in  which  an- 
ticipated contributions  allocated  from  the 
overall  Mission  Board  budget  balance  pro- 
jected expenditures.  In  round  figures,  the 
approved  budget  for  overseas  missions  for 
the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1979,  is  $1,118,000. 

Geographically,  the  budget  provides 
$408,000  for  66  workers  and  program  in 
Latin  America;  $269,000  for  50  workers  and 
program  in  Asia;  $161,000  for  18  workers 
and  program  in  Europe;  $160,000  for  18 
workers  in  Africa;  $36,000  for  general  pro- 
gram including  a modest  contingency;  and 
$84,000  for  administration. 


the  leadership  of  a local  congregation. 

In  addition  to  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  unit,  the  Board  looked  at 
other  U.S.  Ministries  issues. 

The  initial  draft  of  a statement  to  provide 
the  basis  for  developing  program  to  minister 
to  native  Americans  was  the  central  issue  of 
the  Board’s  continuing  discussion  about  the 
shape  of  its  commitment  to  this  minority 
group.  Concern  was  expressed  for  staying  in 
close  communication  with  Indian  church 
leaders  and  other  church  agencies  a^  the 
statement  develops  further. 

A highlight  among  the  usual  program 
reports  was  the  presentation  by  Karen  Ven- 
tura, consultant  for  the  new  Mennonite  His- 
panic Immigration  Service.  The  service 
opened  early  this  year.  Interchange  between 
Ventura  and  the  Board  helped  Board  mem- 
bers understand  the  problems  faced  by 
undocumented  immigrants  and  how  MHIS 


can  respond.  Ventura  emphasized  that  the 
service  plays  an  information-sharing  role, 
interpreting  immigration  laws  and  provid- 
ing support  for  Mennonite  Hispanics  who 
face  difficult  decisions  involving  immigra- 
tion. 

Questions  such  as  how  to  create  effective 
communication  with  non-Hispanic  Menno- 
nite churches  and  how  to  stress  equal  treat- 
ment for  both  ethnic  and  nonethnic  Men- 
nonites  in  the  area  of  immigration  laws  were 
discussed,  U.S.  Ministries  was  encouraged 
to  get  information  out  to  non-Hispanic  pas- 
tors who  may  be  working  with  immigration 
problems  in  indirect  ways. 


Disciples  pull  together 

The  Disciples  Together  program  held  its  ^ 
second  seminar  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Apr. 

28  and  29,  with  George  Brunk  III  from  Har-  ' 
risonburg  and  Anna  Mow  from  Roanoke,  as 
speakers. 

The  Friday  evening  session  was  held  in 
the  Unitarian  meetinghouse,  which  shares 
its  facilities  with  the  Charlottesville  Men-  ^ 
nonite  congregation.  Richard  Early,  pastor,  | 
gave  a warm  welcome  and  from  the  singing 
of  the  first  song  there  was  a spirit  of  expec-  | 
tancy. 

Anna  Mow  shared  her  own  spiritual  pil- 
grimage which  included  seventeen  years 
with  her  husband,  a missionary,  in  India 
when  their  family  was  growing  up,  then 
eighteen  years  spent  teaching  in  the  Breth- 
ren Seminary  in  the  U.S.  Writing  books  and 
lecturing  have  been  a natural  expression  for 
her  life  and  all  of  her  varied  experiences.  j 

The  two-year  Disciples  Together  program 
got  under  way  in  the  fall  of  1977  and  is  a | 
product  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference  i 
and  is  designed  for  growth  in  discipleship,  | 
“a  sequence  of  studies  around  themes  that 
are  basic  in  Christian  growth  and  service.” 

The  Saturday  morning  session  at  Walker  j 
School  featured  George  Brunk  III  speaking 
about  Enjoying  Your  Bible.  George  served  I 
the  church  in  Sicily  for  six  years  and  is  ’ 

presently  Dean  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem-  j 

inary.  < 

He  said  that  each  generation  has  to  dis-  ( 
cover  its  own  relationship  to  God’s  Word.  ' 
The  Bible  invites  you  to  an  attitude  of  dis-  * 
covery,  and  the  Scriptures  are  supposed  to  j 
release  in  us  the  energy  to  obey.  Study  of 
Scripture  is  a discipline,  the  work  of  a 1 
lifetime. 

In  the  afternoon  Anna  Mow  spoke  again  ^ 
on  Living  the  Bible.  The  greatest  adventure  , 
in  life  is  to  find  out  what  God  wants  you  to  | 
do.  J 

Anna  Mow,  at  84,  is  so  alive,  so  reason-  I 
able,  so  infectious  in  her  Christianity.  There  i 
is  a holy  twinkle  about  her  personality.  J 

“Hold  on  to  the  young  people!’  were  her  ^ 
parting  words. — June  B.  Weber  ) 


U.S.  ministries  examined  in  Atlanta 
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A refugee  mother  carries  her  child  along  the  edge  of  a tent  camp  in  central  Lebanon. 


Lebanon  agriculture  program  explored 


Ralph  Miller,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee agriculturist  stationed  at  Sidon  in  central 
Lebanon,  made  the  first  of  two  trips  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  to  explore  be- 
ginning an  agriculture  program  just  north  of 
the  area  invaded  by  Israel,  Wednesday,  Apr. 
19. 

The  initial  plan  is  to  assist  100  farmers 
with  fertilizer,  insecticides,  sprayers,  and 
seed  for  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  squash,  egg- 
plant, and  cucumbers.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion in  this  area  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  1976  Lebanese  civil  war  when  the  Israeli 
invasion  occurred. 

Traveling  and  working  with  Miller  is  Mr. 
Pati  of  the  Sidon  governor’s  staff,  who  holds 
an  American  master’s  degree  in  agriculture. 

On  Apr.  6 and  10  Miller  visited  Nabatiye, 
a village  just  north  of  the  Litani  River, 
which  divides  the  area  Israel  holds  and  the 
rest  of  Lebanon.  The  first  trip  was  a visit  to  a 
clinic,  and  the  second  was  to  deliver  medi- 
cines to  the  clinic. 

“It  would  be  hard  to  find  more  than  a 
handful  of  buildings  in  the  business  section 
of  town  that  haven’t  sustained  some  dam- 
age,’’ he  says.  “The  reports  we  heard  were 
right — only  the  poor  people  remain,  and  of 
course  the  fighters.  It  was  depressing. 

“The  need  for  agriculture  assistance  was 
very  evident,  ” Miller  continues.  “A  good 
share  of  the  fields  appeared  abandoned  and 
uncultivated.  However,  something  which 
interested  me  was  the  occasional  sight  of 
farmers  plowing  with  oxen  on  the  hillsides. 
Planting  time  for  vegetables  starts  at  the  end 
of  April  and  at  least  some  farmers  are  going 
to  try  to  plant.  ” 

A primary  concern  with  regard  to  begin- 
ning a project  just  north  of  the  Litani  River 
is  security,  since  the  Palestinian  resistance 
forces,  Israeli  troops.  United  Nations  peace- 


keeping forces,  and  Syrian  troops  left  from 
the  1976  war  are  all  present  in  the  near 
vicinity. 

South  of  the  Litani  River  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  in  deference  to  a United  Na- 
tions peace-keeping  force  has  been  slow. 
Equally  slow  is  the  returning  of  refugees 
who  fled  their  homes  in  the  area  during  the 
fighting. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
number  of  Lebanese  returning  to  Israeli-oc- 
cupied South  Lebanon,  but  as  of  the  end  of 
April  not  more  than  50-100  families  per  day 
were  being  cleared  by  the  Israelis.  With  a 
quarter  of  a million  refugees  swelling 
central  Lebanon’s  population,  the  refugee 
problem  will  not  diminish  quickly. 

The  Lebanese  government  has  set  up  tent 
cities  for  many  of  the  refugees,  and  others 
are  camped  in  vacant  buildings,  unfinished 
buildings,  churches  or  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives. 

Adriel  to  remain 
under  MBM 

Luke  Birky,  secretary  of  the  Health  and 
tVelfare  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  met  with  Adriel 
School  s Board  of  Directors,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Apr.  20  to  discuss  the  relationship  of 
the  two  Boards. 

To  continue  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  or  to  incorpo- 
rate into  a separate  organization  was  the 
issue  at  hand. 

Birky,  expressing  the  Mission  Board’s  af- 
firmation of  Adriel’s  ministry  and  its  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  youth, 
conceded  that  his  Committee  would  be 


happy  to  relinquish  its  ownership  of  the 
Adriel  property  should  this  be  the  desire  of 
Adriel  s Board. 

However,  should  the  two  remain  working 
together,  the  Health  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee would  need  to  reserve  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  all  Bf)ard  mem- 
bers and  the  Board  chairman  at  Adriel. 

With  unanimous  approval,  the  Adriel 
board  voted  to  remain  affiliated  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  recognizing 
their  right  to  approve  Board  appointments. 

A broader  base  from  which  to  operate, 
and  the  value  of  being  a church-related  or- 
ganization were  the  prime  reasons  given  by 
Adriel  board  members  for  their  approval 
of  continued  relationship  with  the  Mission 
Board.  Of  the  twelve  members,  only  six  are 
Mennonites. 

Adriel’s  present  location  has  been  used  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  children  since 
1900,  and  has,  for  these  78  years,  been 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Known  first  as  the  Mennonite  Orphans’ 
Home,  it  later  became  the  Mennonite  Chil- 
dren s Home,  serving  underprivileged 
children  as  well  as  orphans,  and  operated  in 
this  capacity  until  1957  when  it  became  a 
residential  treatment  center  for  emotionally 
disturbed  slow  learners  and  named  “Adriel  ” 
(flock  of  God).  Adriel  is  the  only  facility  of 
its  kind  in  Ohio. 

Congregations  seek 
to  incorporate  retarded 

Beachy  Amish,  Mennonite,  and  related 
groups  in  Michiana  (northern  Indiana/ 
southern  Michigan)  are  taking  steps  to  in- 
volve mentally  retarded  persons  in  their 
congregations,  according  to  reports  given  at 
a conference  on  developmentally  disabled  in 
the  life  of  the  congregation  held  on  Apr.  29 
at  Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

If  mentally  retarded  persons  request  bap- 
tism, baptize  them,  said  Nancy  Williams, 
consultant  with  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services.  Already  in  congregations  which 
participated  in  developing  the  yearlong  plan 
of  action,  a number  of  persons  have  been 
received  into  church  membership. 

Additional  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
the  65  participants  said,  includes  developing 
Sunday  school  curriculum,  enhancing  con- 
gregational understanding,  and  establishing 
congregationally  related  residences  for  fam- 
ily members  who  can  live  away  from  home. 

The  need  and  interest  for  group  homes  for 
three  to  four  mentally  retarded  persons  was 
underscored  in  each  of  the  eight  discussion/ 
findings  groups. 

Interest  in  the  local  project  grew  out  of  a 
conference  in  the  fall  of  1976  on  “Theolog- 
ical Issues  and  the  Developmentally  Disa- 
bled ” held  at  the  Center  for  Discipleship  at 
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Goshen  College.  The  concern  became 
further  focused  in  the  interest  expressed  by 
families  for  a Christian  group  home  or  group 
homes  as  needed.  An  ad  hoc  committee  was 
formed  in  early  1977  to  oversee  a pilot  study 
of  ways  local  congregations  could  better 
identify  and  meet  needs  of  the  mentally 
retarded  among  them. 

The  committee  secured  the  services  of 
George  R.  Caruso,  a student  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  to  do  the 
study  as  a supervised  clinical  pastoral  educa- 
tion project.  Four  area  congregations,  from 
among  ten  surveyed,  agreed  to  test  the  plan 
of  action.  The  congregations  were  Griner 
Mennonite,  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite,  Tri- 
Lakes  Chapel,  and  College  Mennonite.  Cost 
for  the  study  project  was  covered  by  a grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Indiana-Mich- 
igan  Mennonite  Conference,  families,  and 
interested  individuals. 

Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention  set 
for  Thanksgiving  1978 

Specific  dates  for  the  1978  Cross-Cultural 
Youth  Convention  have  now  been  es- 
tablished: Nov.  22-26.  The  decision  to  hold 
the  convention  over  Thanksgiving  vacation 
was  reached  following  careful  deliberation 
by  the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention 
Planning  Committee  in  their  first  meeting 
held  Apr.  28-29  at  Greencroft  Center,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Earlier  projections  had  called  for  the  1978 
gathering  to  take  place  during  Christmas  va- 
cation, but  the  committee  felt  that  due  to 
“the  importance  of  that  particular  time 
(Christmas)  for  family  gatherings  ' and  po- 
tential wintertime  travel  difficulties,  the 
November  dates  would  be  more  suitable. 

Location  for  the  convention  is  to  be 
“somewhere  in  the  southern  United  States.” 
Specific  place  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
the  information  is  available. 

Members  of  the  planning  committee  are 
Ted  Chapa  (chairperson),  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Olga  Contreras,  Defiance,  Ohio; 
Charlotte  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mike 
Johnson,  York,  Pa.;  Sherry  Leidig,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Mary  Lopez,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Lee 
Lowery,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federico  Rosado 
(convention  coordinator),  Goshen,  Ind.;  and 
Lavon  Welty  (churchwide  youth  secretary), 
Elkhart. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  dealt  with  by 
the  committee  had  to  do  with  budget.  Al- 
though financial  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided the  convention  by  the  Home  Missions 
office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
($8,000),  a Schowalter  Foundation  grant 
($3,000),  the  Black  Council  of  the  General 
Board  ($500)  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  (much  of  the  admin- 
istrative overhead),  the  committee  calcu- 


lated that  each  participant  would  still  need 
to  pay  a $60  registration  fee — unless  ways 
can  be  found  to  reduce  that  figure.  The  cost 
is  based  on  a projected  attendance  of  300 
persons  and  does  not  include  travel 
expenses. 

The  planning  committee  went  on  record 
“to  challenge  Mennonite  minority  congre- 
gations to  sponsor  fund-raising  events  to 
provide  scholarships  for  persons  attending 
the  Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention.”  Lee 
Lowery  of  the  committee  suggested  that 
congregations  also  should  make  a special  ef- 
fort to  help  their  youth  line  up  jobs — either 
in  the  community  or  in  connection  with  the 
church  itself. 

Minority  Mennonite  youth  and  Anglos 
from  integrated  congregations  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  attend  the  November  event. 
In  addition,  a limited  number  of  Anglo 
representatives  from  the  conferences  are  be- 
ing invited.  (Anglos  will  comprise  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  at  the  conven- 
tion. ) 

Theme  for  the  1978  Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention  is  “Where  Are  We  At?  Where 
Are  We  Going?”  According  to  coordinator 
Federico  Rosado,  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  convention  will  be  “to  make  us 
aware  of  issues  affecting  us — and  ways  we 
can  work  at  them  together.”  Lavon  Welty 
adds  that  the  convention  will  be  a place 
where  Mennonite  minority  youth  “ean 
come  together  in  a spirit  of  celebration  and 
learning  and  be  able  to  say,  ‘This  is  ours!’ 


Cooperative  venture 
into  Ohio  prisons 

The  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence has  begun  a ministry  of  love  and  caring 
to  correctional  centers  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Staff  members  of  the  conference  and 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  recently  worked  out 
the  details  of  this  new  outreach  ministry. 
David  D.  Yoder  represented  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  as  director  of  follow-up.  Edward 
Gerber  directs  and  coordinates  the  confer- 
ence’s Home  Bible  Studies  program. 

Bible  eorrespondence  courses  will  pro- 
vide a focus  for  renewal,  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  inspiration,  and  will  form  the 
primary  tie  between  the  conference  and 
Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  enlarge 
this  prison  ministry  to  assist  the  family  of  the 
offender,  and  after  parole,  to  help  to  rein- 
tegrate the  offender  into  the  community. 

The  eonference  will  develop  relationships 
with  chaplains  and  other  institutional  of- 
ficials and  relate  to  churches  wanting  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  will  arrange  for 
printing  Bible  study  materials,  train  graders 
and  coordinators,  and  transfer  present  stu- 
dents in  the  area  to  Ohio  conference. 


MCC  Nigeria 
officially  organized 

MCC  Nigeria  was  officially  organized  as  a 
branch  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at 
a meeting  held  in  Jos,  Nigeria,  on  Apr.  4. 
The  constitution  of  the  newly  formed 
agency  states  that  MCC  Nigeria  may  origi- 
nate and  implement  programs  “in  consulta- 
tion with  and  implemented  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee.” 

The  approved  constitution  will  be  submit- 
ted to  federal  government  offices  at  Lagos 
for  legal  recognition.  Once  MCC  Nigeria  is 
incorporated  as  an  official  agency  it  should 
aid  in  gaining  visa  approval  for  MCC  per- 
sonnel. As  a registered  agency  MCC  Nigeria 
will  become  eligible  to  own  land  and  to 
build  if  necessary  in  a country  where  rental 
property  is  scarce  and  expensive. 

Stated  aims  of  the  agency  include  provid- 
ing personnel  with  specialized  skills  in  the 
field  of  education,  rural  development  and 
health  to  aid  in  the  development  of  Nigeria. 

Registered  members  of  MCC  Nigeria  fall 
into  two  categories:  subscribing  members 
who  are  members  of  a Christian  church  in 
Nigeria  and  subscribe  to  the  statement  of 
Christian  faith  and  philosophy  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  contract  members,  those  person- 
nel brought  into  Nigeria  under  contract 
with  MCC. 

James  and  Marilyn  Zylstra,  teachers  and 
country  representatives  with  MCC  in  Ni- 
geria for  four  years,  will  serve  as  general 
secretary  and  treasurer  on  the  five-member 
executive  council  and  continue  to  manage 
the  headquarters,  and  will  assume  overall 
responsibility  for  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  MCC  Nigeria. 

Other  members  of  the  executive  council 
are  Musa  Gotom,  chairman,  principal  of 
Theological  College  of  North  Nigeria;  A.  B. 
Achigili,  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church 
Nigeria,  and  Victor  Musa,  recording  secre- 
tary, pastor  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
West  Africa. 

MCC  has  14  volunteers  in  Nigeria  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Zylstras.  Nine  of  these  are 
teachers;  the  others  are  wives  and  mothers 
who  have  household  and  other  supportive 
responsibilities.  Some  of  these  will  be  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  school  year  and  more 
teachers  are  urgently  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram in  Nigeria. 

BC  church  to  celebrate 
200th 

To  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  the  Mennonite  Historical  Asso- 
ciates will  feature  this  group  at  the  June  5 
quarterly  meeting,  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m. 
at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
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chapel.  Speakers  Myron  S.  Dietz,  a member 
of  the  Old  Order  River  Brethren  Church, 
and  Carlton  O.  Wittlinger,  archivist  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  will  share  the 
program. 

Myron  S.  Dietz,  a history  teacher  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  will  pre- 
sent a short  historical  sketch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean background  and  influence  relating 
to  the  formation  of  the  River  Brethren. 

Carlton  O.  Wittlinger  will  speak  on  “The 
Early  (River)  Brethren  Vision.”  His  topic 
will  cover  the  history  of  the  River  Brethren 
here  in  America  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

More-with-Less 
taken  seriously 

More-with-Less  Workshops  are  being  en- 
thusiastically promoted  in  many  church 
groups  this  spring. 

Griselda  Shelly,  director  of  Central  States 
Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
has  been  a resource  to  groups  planning 
workshops  in  the  Midwest.  When  asked  to 
explain  the  current  surge  of  interest.  Shelly 
replied,  “People  are  concerned  about  food 
and  hunger  problems  and  are  looking  for 
ways  to  do  something  about  them.  It  gives 
them  something  to  work  at  in  their  own 
homes.  And  it’s  not  just  food,  ” she  em- 
phasized. “The  workshops  stretch  into  other 
areas — consumerism,  affluence,  clothing, 
cars,  energy,  and  waste.” 

Because  so  many  groups  expressed  inter- 
est in  holding  workshops.  Shelly  coor- 
dinated a leadership  training  session  in 
Kansas  in  November  1977.  About  50  women 
attended  and  word  is  trickling  back  from 
workshops  resulting  from  the  training  sem- 
inar. 

One  of  the  participants  held  a workshop 
at  her  church  in  Newton,  Kan.,  for  day-care 
mothers,  teaching  nutrition  and  serving  Or- 
ange Julius  to  demonstrate  a simple,  nu- 
tritious meal-in-a-beverage. 

An  entire  congregation  will  be  included  at 
a workshop  in  Protection,  Kan.;  one  is 
scheduled  in  Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  the  faculty 
women  of  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
recently  participated  in  a seminar.  MCC 
(Alberta)  held  several  workshops  in  April. 

More  than  200  women  attended  an  all- 
day workshop  led  by  Pauline  Wyse  at  Ka- 
lona  Mennonite  Church  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Stressing  the  beauty  of  simple  food  and 
simple  entertaining  and  emphasizing  in  var- 
ious ways  that  conversation  is  more  im- 
portant than  food,  the  participants  compiled 
lists  of  what  they  would  like  more  of  and 
what  they  want  less  of.  Persons  want  more 
time  with  family  and  friends,  more  working 
together,  more  identification  with  the  hun- 
gry, more  sharing  with  others;  less  fuss  and 
frills,  less  waste,  less  calories,  less  frustration 
and  panic  in  food  preparation. 


resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Dorothy  Harnish  high  school  Bible 
teacher;  Kurt  Horst,  school  principal;  and 
Nate  Showalter,  home  missions  administra- 
tor, are  slated  to  lead  a retreat  for  single 
adults  which  will  focus  on  singleness  as  an 
authentic,  wholesome  lifestyle.  To  be  held 
June  16-18  at  Laurelville,  the  event  will  in- 
clude Bible  study,  discussion,  and  plenty  of 
time  for  informal  singing,  celebration,  and 
recreation.  To  register  or  for  more  informa- 
tion, contact  James  Metzler,  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666  (412-423-2056). 

The  folks  at  Dayspring  Retreat  Center 
have  announced  their  schedule  for  silent 
retreats  in  1978.  A mission  of  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dayspring 
is  offering  three-day  weekends  for  $30  to 
“anyone  seriously  interested  in  deepening 
their  relationship  with  God.  ” A list  of  dates 
and  themes  for  these  retreats  is  available 
from  Dayspring  Retreat  Center,  11301 
Neelsville  Church  Rd.,  Germantown,  MD 
20767. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 
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“God  bless  you  in  attempting  to  help  us 
farmers  in  being  good  stewards  of  the  soil 
and  the  possessions  God  has  placed  us  in 
charge  of.”  That  testimonial  from  an  Ohio 
reader  was  in  response  to  From  Swords  to 
Plowshares,  an  inter- Mennonite  “farmer’s 
newsletter  for  dialogue  on  issues  of  faith  and 
farming.  ” Editor  is  Velda  Glick,  Minot, 
N.D.  To  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  write 
to  From  Swords  to  Plowshares,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 


Father’s  Day  is  June  18  this  year.  A book 
you  might  consider  purchasing  for  the  dad 
in  your  life  is  The  Effective  Father,  by 
Gordon  MacDonald,  Tyndale  House,  1977. 
According  to  Alice  W.  Lapp,  the  book  is 


“Bible-based  advice  by  a Christian  father 
and  pastor  on  how  to  discipline,  correct,  and 
teach  so  the  child  remembers  with  love.  ” 
Cost:  $3.95. 

Two  booklets  on  worship  have  been 
produced  recently  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  The  first.  Biblical 
and  Theological  Bases  for  Worship  in  the 
Believers  Church  (24  pages),  by  Walter 
Klaassen,  lays  a foundation  for  Christian 
worship.  The  second.  Planning  Congrega- 
tional Worship  (37  pages),  by  Wilfred  J. 
Unruh,  is  a practical  handbook  containing 
numerous  ideas  and  suggestions  for  plan- 
ning meaningful  worship.  Both  are  avail- 
able, for  $2  apiece,  from  Faith  and  Life 
Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

A new  “Caring  Project”  designed  for  use 
in  summer  Bible  schools  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Entitled 
“Ghana  Farmers,”  the  project  features  Jane 
and  Stan  Freyenberger,  agricultural  workers 
in  Northern  Ghana.  Included  in  the  kit  is  a 
60-frame  filmstrip  which  introduces  chil- 
dren to  farm  life  in  Ghana  (and  how  Men- 
nonite workers  are  sharing  Christ’s  love 
there),  a children’s  take-home  leaflet,  a 
teacher’s  poster  and  a project  guide.  For 
your  Bible  school  kit,  write  to:  Caring  Pro- 
jects, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A slide  show  entitled  “South  Africa: 
Freedom  Rising”  is  available  from  the  ITT 
Boycott  Committee  (Box  123,  DV  Station, 
Dayton,  OH  45406).  This  resource  has  al- 
ternate endings.  One  focuses  on  the  ITT 
boycott;  the  other  is  especially  for  church 
showings.  Rental  is  $6  for  individuals,  con- 
gregations, and  small  groups  (institutions 
pay  $12). 

“Excuse  Me,  America”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  documentary  film,  in  color,  featuring 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Helder  Ca- 
mara, Latin-American  activist,  as  he  visits 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  and 
meets  with  Dorothy  Day  of  the  Catholic 
Workers,  Cesar  Chavez  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  and  Mother  Theresa  in  Calcutta, 
India.  Fifty  minutes  in  length,  “Excuse  Me, 
America  ” can  be  rented  for  $50  from  the 
Archdiocesan  Communications  Center,  50 
Oak  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Greenwood  salutes  50th 

Fifty  years  of  continuous  education  were 
celebrated  at  Greenwood,  Delaware,  Apr. 
27-30,  with  functions,  food,  and  fellowship. 
Alumni,  former  teachers,  and  friends  gath- 
ered from  many  states  to  participate  in  the 
celebration. 

Activities  began  on  Thursday  evening 
with  a drama  by  the  tenth  grade,  entitled 
“No  Idle  Words,”  explaining  the  conflict 
between  the  state  of  Delaware  and  the  Men- 
nonite  faith  interpretation  of  the  flag  salute. 
Resulting  from  the  conflict  was  the  birth  of 
Greenwood  Mennonite  School  in  1928. 

The  spirit  of  the  celebration  emanating 
from  speakers,  as  well  as  through  sharing 
and  fellowship,  focused  upon  God’s  good- 
ness in  the  past. 

The  concluding  message  given  by  J.  Les- 
ter Brubaker,  principal  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  gave  the  challenge  to 
be  renewed  daily  in  a “glorious  celebration 
of  the  goodness  of  God.  ” Looking  back 
upon  what  God  has  done  for  50  years 
through  Greenwood  Mennonite  School  pro- 
vides reason  and  motivation  to  “stand  now 
with  renewed  conviction  for  Christian 
education.” 

Region  V youth 
convention  shaping  up 

A convention  for  Mennonite  young  people 
will  be  held  Aug.  11-13  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School  on  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  campus  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  program  theme,  “Let  My  People 
Grow,  ” will  encourage  growth  in  Christian 
living  and  witness,  reported  Byron  Hum- 
phries, youth  secretary  for  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  a convention  plan- 
ner. 

Humphries  said  the  program  will  include 
Bible  study,  special  music  by  the  “Day- 
break” music  group  and  presentations  by 
the  “Innerlook”  drama  team,  special 
interest  workshops,  films,  and  recreation. 

Art  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Harrisonburg  and 
speaker  on  The  Mennonite  Hour  radio 
broadcasts,  will  speak  on  personal  and 
church  growth  four  times  during  the  week- 
end. 

In  addition,  a special  seminar  for  youth 
sponsors  and  one  entitled  “How’s  Your 
Love  Life  ” led  by  Truman  and  Betty  Brunk 
of  Akron,  Pa.,  are  scheduled  during  the 
weekend. 

Registration  is  free,  however  a $6  fee  will 
be  charged  for  lodging  in  the  dormitories. 
Meals  will  be  available  in  the  EMC  dining 
hall. 

The  convention  will  run  simultaneously 
with  the  “Region  V Assembly,  ” a biennial 
meeting  of  Mennonite  churches  from  21 
states  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 


Rocky  Flats  update: 
despite  arrests 
vigil  continues 

The  thirty-five  persons  camping  on  the  rail- 
road tracks  leading  into  the  Rocky  Flats  nu- 
clear weapons  plant  were  arrested  on  Fri- 
day, May  5. 

About  8:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  thirty  officers 
from  the  Jefferson  County  sheriff’s  depart- 
ment gave  the  protesters  thirty  minutes  to 
leave.  Arrests  followed  when  the  order  was 
ignored.  A school  bus  transported  a group  to 
the  Jefferson  County  fairgrounds  for  pro- 
cessing. All  members  were  charged  with 
“criminal  trespass  on  federal  property,”  and 
“obstructing  a railroad.  ” 

However,  all,  including  Peter  Ediger,  pas- 
tor of  the  Arvada  (Colo.)  Mennonite 
Church,  were  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance until  May  27  when  they  are  to  appear 
in  court. 

In  a telephone  interview  on  Friday 
afternoon,  Felix  Owen,  information  officer 
for  Rockwell  International,  operators  of  the 
bomb  plant,  said,  “We  were  compelled  to 
request  arrests  because  the  protesters  issued 
a press  release  Thursday  stating  they  were 
going  to  blockade  the  tracks  until  May  27.” 

Twenty-four  hours  prior  to  their  arrest 
five  members  of  the  group  created  a news 


event  when  they  disrupted  a prayer  break- 
fast being  addressed  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Carter  spent  Wednesday  in  the  Denver 
area  listening  to  environmental  groups  and 
touring  solar  energy  projects.  A request  by 
the  Rocky  Flats  Action  Group  for  an  au- 
dience with  Carter  was  turned  down. 

Included  in  Carter’s  schedule  was  an  in- 
terfaith prayer  breakfast  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, which  attracted  about  1,000  religious 
leaders.  As  these  guests  arrived  five  pro- 
testers passed  out  leaflets.  On  them  was  a 
message  comparing  the  prophet  Isaiah’s 
ancient  hope  of  beating  swords  into  plow- 
shares to  the  hope  of  converting  Rocky  Flats 
bomb  production  into  bread  and  butter.  It 
also  warned  that  God  would  not  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  those  whose  hands  are  full  of 
blood. 

The  breakfast  proceeded.  Carter  spoke 
about  his  commitment  to  peace.  As  Carter 
was  finishing  his  address,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  there  would  be  no  time  for  dia- 
logue, Peter  Ediger  rose,  and  walking  slowly 
toward  the  president,  proclaimed,  “Mr. 
President,  I represent  the  interfaith  truth 
force  sitting  on  the  railroad  tracks  into 
Rocky  Flats.  We  feel  compelled  by  the 
Spirit  to  speak  to  you.  You  have  said  many 
good  words  this  morning,  and  we  agree  with 
you  in  your  desire  for  peace.  But  it  is  time 


Consider  a career  in 

Respiratory  Therapy 


Several  openings  in  this  fall’s  class.  Program  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  examinations.  Respiratory  Therapy  is  the 
fastest  growing  para-medical  profession  in  the 
U.S.  Hesston  offers  a two-year  or  a three-year 
curriculum.  Classes  begin  August  28.  For  applica- 
tion or  more  information,  write  or  phone; 


Hesston  College 
Hesston,  KS  67062 


Phone  800-835-2062  toll-free 
In  Kansas,  call  316-327-4221,  ext.  229  collect 
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for  us  to  put  our  faith  and  our  words  into  ac- 
tion. . . . ” 

By  this  point  Secret  Service  personnel  had 
surrounded  Ediger,  taken  him  aside,  ques- 
tioned him,  and  released  him.  In  the  mean- 
time the  other  four  members  of  the  team 
continued  to  read  the  message  on  the 
leaflet.  The  assembly  reacted  negatively  to 
these  interruptions  and  one  reader  was 
pulled  down  by  one  of  the  guests.  Among 
the  four  was  Frank  Cordaro  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  House  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Denver  media  gave  the  fact  of  the 
disruption  sensationalized  coverage,  but 
none,  according  to  Marge  Roberts,  contact 
person  for  the  protesters,  presented  the 
reason  for  the  tactic.  The  tactic  had  been  de- 
cided on  by  the  entire  group  of  thirty-five. 

After  their  arrest  and  release  on  Friday, 
the  group  decided  to  continue  the  camp- 
out.  During  the  weekend  about  twenty  set 
up  camp  near  the  railway  line  into  the  bomb 
factory,  but  not  on  the  right  of  way.  Hence, 
they  are  not  on  federal  property,  but  they 
are  on  state  land.  Rockwell  authorities  and 


the  Jefferson  County  sheriff  department  are 
maintaining  heavy  security  nearby.  The 
group  intends  to  keep  twenty  persons  camp- 
ing, rotating  as  necessary,  until  May  27, 
which  is  not  only  their  day  in  court  but  also 
the  opening  session  of  the  special  United 
Nations’  assembly  on  disarmament. 

Much  of  the  initiative  for  blockading  the 
tracks  came  from  Daniel  Ellsberg,  former 
Pentagon  official.  He  believes  that  now  is 
the  time  to  confront  Carter  and  the 
American  public  on  the  issues  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  neutron  bomb.  He  observes, 
“The  president  says  we  must  disarm.  But, 
we  don’t  disarm  by  building  more  bombs.” 

Don  Goertzen,  member  of  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service,  and  active  in  organizing 
the  Rocky  Flats  protest  said,  “The  events  of 
the  past  week  have  effectively  dramatized 
Rocky  Flats.  Issues  about  disarmament,  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  environment,  biblical  jus- 
tice are  beginning  to  be  in  the  public 
conscience.  Locally  (in  Denver)  we  have 
momentum  we  never  had  before.  We  could 
become  a grassroots  movement.  ” 


mennoscope 


The  Logsden  Mennonite  Church  is  start- 
ing a Christian  elementary  school,  reports 
Allen  J.  Yoder.  An  elementary  teacher  with 
a strong  background  in  reading  is  needed. 
Write  to  Allen  J.  Yoder,  Logsden  Mennonite 
Church,  R.  1,  Box  67,  Logsden,  OR  97357, 
or  call  (503)  444-2820. 

The  Sarasota  Christian  School  has  an 
opening  for  an  administrator  serving  grades 
7-9.  There  are  also  openings  for  a full-time 
music  instructor,  K-6;  one  teacher  each  for 
grades  4,  5,  6;  two  instructors  in  junior  high 
(7-9)  to  teach  any  combination  of  Bible, 
math,  shop,  civics,  and  music.  Write  or 
phone  David  Miller,  Sarasota  Christian 
School,  5415  Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  FL 
33582, (813)371-6481. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  a Mennonite 
Church  was  founded  at  Wolfsburg,  Ger- 
many, with  21  charter  members.  The  con- 
gregation is  comprised  entirely  of  resettlers 
(Umsiedler)  from  Russia.  More  immigrants 
are  expected  in  the  coming  months.  Three 
ministers  participated  in  the  service:  Jakob 
Tilitzky,  a Canadian  Mennonite  worker  in 
Germany;  Hans  Niessen,  director  of  the 
International  Organization’s  ministry  to  the 
resettlers;  and  Gerhard  Hildebrandt,  elder 
of  the  Goettingen  congregation,  who  immi- 
grated to  Germany  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1945.  In  contrast  to  many  other  Umsiedler 
congregations,  reports  Peter  Voth  in  the 
Mennonitische  Blaetter,  the  Wolfsburg 
church  has  no  plans  to  build.  They  meet  at  a 
conveniently  located  evangelical  church, 
and  their  friendship  with  this  established 
church  provides  a good  answer  to  the  ques- 


tion of  space  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Due  to  an  expanded  program,  Adriel 
School,  a residential  treatment  center  for 
emotionally  disturbed  slow  learners  in  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  has  openings  for  three  teach- 
ers. Certification  by  the  state  of  Ohio  to 
teach  intermediate  and  secondary  educable, 
mentally  retarded  children  with  behavioral 
problems  is  required.  Contact  James 
Burkett,  Adriel  School,  Box  188,  West 
Liberty,  OH  43357. 

A Russian  Dance  of  Death,  by  Dietrich 
Neufeld,  will  be  released  in  June  by  Herald 
Press.  The  Dance,  translated  and  edited  by 
Al  Reimer,  is  a personal  narrative  in  three 
parts  growing  out  of  the  author’s  experience 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  terror 
of  the  anarchist  Nestor  Makhno.  Included 
are  his  diary  from  Sept.  15,  1919,  to  Mar.  5, 
1920;  his  historical  account  of  the  Men- 
nonite Selbstschutz  and  the  massacre  of 
Mennonites  in  his  native  Zagradovka;  and 
the  fictionalized  account  of  his  own  escape 
from  Russia  in  1920. 

Families  for  Justice  Retreats  sponsored 
by  Discipleship  Workshops  are  scheduled 
for  this  summer.  These  intergenerational 
retreats  consider  a Christian  family  ap- 
proach to  injustice,  poverty,  and  violence. 
During  the  weekend,  children  are  helped  to 
understand  the  problems  of  hunger  and  op- 
pression, cooperation  vs.  competition,  and 
TV’s  promotion  of  consumerism  and  vio- 
lence. Games,  films,  singing,  Bible  study, 
stories,  puppet  shows,  prayer,  and  family 
group  research  are  some  of  the  activities. 
The  retreats  begin  with  a Friday  evening 


meal  together  and  conclude  with  lunch  on 
Sunday.  Two  retreats  are  planned  for  this 
summer:  Madrid,  Iowa  (25  miles  NW  of  Des 
Moines),  July  23-25;  and  Roxbury,  Pa.  (25 
miles  west  of  Harrisburg),  Aug.  18-20.  Write 
Weldon  Nisly,  Families  for  Justice,  315  W. 
Logan  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144,  or 
call  (315)  848-8620. 

The  Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite 
School  50th  anniversary  celebration  plan- 
ning committee  prepared  cassettes  of  chorus 
music  from  the  past  50  years  some  of  which 
are  still  available  free  (donations  will  be  ac- 
cepted). An  85-page  book  giving  a brief 
background  of  the  school,  along  with  lists  of 
former  students  and  teachers,  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  L.  L.  Swartzentruber,  R. 
1,  Greenwood,  DE  19950,  at  a cost  of  $3.00 
plus  postage. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  director  of 
alumni/parent  relations  full-time  position 
immediately  open.  Prefer  EMC  or  church 
college  graduate.  Please  send  r^sum^  to  Lee 
M.  Yoder,  personnel  office.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
(703)433-2771,  ext.  211. 

Approximately  forty  Chicago  area  young 
adults  attended  a potluck  on  Apr.  16  at 
Stevenson  Community  Center  in  Oak  Park. 
Sponsored  by  CAM,  this  event  was  intended 
to  facilitate  familiarization  with  other  Men- 
nonites living  in  the  Chicago  area.  Follow- 
ing the  potluck  suggestions  for  planning  fu- 
ture events  were  shared.  Responses  included 
excursions  (boat  ride,  CTS  “road  ” rally,  pic- 
nics, roller  skating,  etc.),  study  groups,  re- 
treats, and  seminars.  The  planning  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Debra  Bender,  Eric  Sted- 
feld,  David  Whitermore,  and  Jean  Ho- 
stetler, welcomes  other  ideas  as  it  begins 
plans  for  the  next  get-together. 

The  West  Fallowfield  Christian  Day 
School  has  an  opening  for  a teacher  in 
grades  5 and  6 to  begin  next  fall.  Contact 
Timothy  K.  Kauffman,  R.  1,  Box  213,  At- 
glen,  PA  19310,  or  call  (215)  593-5044. 

Builders  are  needed  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  for  a summer 
assignment  in  Salem,  Ore.  Workers  will  help 
complete  a new  church  building  for  Salem 
Mennonite  Church.  Service  begins  in  June 
and  continues  for  a two-  or  three-month 
term.  Some  carpentry  skill  is  helpful. 
Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Congregations  should  consider  finan- 
cially helping  their  pastor,  a Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  families  with  mentally  retarded 
persons  attend  the  July  16-21  Families  with 
Retarded  Children  Week  at  Laurelville,  said 
Nancy  K.  Williams,  resource  person.  During 
the  week  Nancy  will  test  Sunday  school 
teaching  techniques  to  effectively  include 
mentally  retarded  persons  in  the  life  of  the 
congregation.  For  more  information  on  the 
retreat,  write  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Rt.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666. 
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MCC  has  a number  of  Akron  staff  open- 
ings for  the  summer.  Needed  are  printer, 
photographer,  shipping  clerk,  and  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Voluntary  Service  arrange- 
ments are  preferred  but  positions  are  avail- 
able on  salary  basis.  If  interested  contact  Lo- 
well Detweiier,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA 
17501.  Phone  (717) 859-1 151. 

Applicants  are  being  sought  to  fill  the 
position  of  forum  editor  to  begin  in  August 
1979.  Published  jointly  by  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Church  Student  Services  divisions, /orum  is 
a magazine  of  exploration,  dialogue,  and  in- 
formation for  Mennonite  students  and 
young  adults.  The  editor  will  be  based  at 
Mennonite  Offices,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  may 
serve  up  to  one-half  time.  Application 
deadline  is  Aug.  1,  1978.  To  request  an  ap- 
plication write  to  Eleanor  Loewen,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 

The  new  address  for  Frank  and  Susan 
Farrow,  workers  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  Box  KK,  Ai- 
bonito,  PR  00609. 

Bethany  Birches  Camp,  Bridgewater 
(Corners,  VT  05035,  needs  two  or  three  male 
counselors.  “If  possible,  writes  H.  Earl 
Bishop,  “we  would  hope  to  acquire  someone 
with  WSI  certification. 

The  annual  auction  and  bake  sale  for  the 
Pleasant  View  Home  and  Regional  Center, 
Broadway,  Va.,  held  on  Apr.  15,  brought  in 
$8,000  for  kitchen  renovations  and  debt 
retirement  on  two  vans.  Pleasant  View 
Home  provides  residence  facilities  and  day- 
training for  retarded  adults  in  Rockingham 
County.  The  staff  at  the  Center  provides 
planning  and  consulting  resources  for  a five- 
county  area  in  the  central  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

Von  Hardesty,  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College 
associate  professor  of  history,  has  been 
awarded  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1978-79,  an- 
nounced Elmer  Neufeld,  BC  president.  The 
Fellowship  will  enable  the  Bluffton  pro- 
fessor to  study  and  complete  research  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  October  1978  to 
October  1979  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  military 
strategy  since  1941.  Hardesty  will  be  using 
the  facilities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  other  libraries  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  his  research.  Hardesty’s  study  will 
focus  on  the  writings  of  significant  wartime 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force.  He  will 
examine  their  historical  and  theoretical  writ- 
ings. 

Some  175  persons  gathered  on  Apr.  27  in 
Catlett,  Va.,  for  a Choice  Books  dinner  rally 
hosted  by  the  Beachy  Amish  Church.  Su- 
pervisor Simon  Schrock  reported  that  the 
Beachy  Amish  Church  has  set  a goal  of  500 
active  racks  by  the  end  of  1978.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  they  acquired 
66  new  outlets  and  need  only  66  more  to 
reach  their  goal.  “My  vision  is  to  cover  the 


entire  Eastern  Seaboard  with  Choice 
Books,  ” Simon  said. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  received 
word  on  May  8 that  Paul  Kniss,  worker  in 
Ranchi,  India,  is  fighting  a bout  of  hepatitis, 
leaving  him  quite  weak. 

Kenneth  Daniel,  son  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  Kenneth  and  Grace 
Schwartzentruber  in  Brazil,  underwent  sur- 
gery on  the  bone  marrow  of  his  leg  in  early 
May.  The  surgery  follows  earlier  operations 
in  March  and  April  to  detect  the  nature  of  a 
tumor  and  other  complications. 

Four  volunteers  under  the  auspices  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
will  assist  Native  Canadian  communities  in 
northern  Ontario  to  eultivate  vegetable  gar- 
dens this  summer.  The  four  volunteers,  all 
college  students,  are  going  to  Sachigo  Lake, 
Ponask,  Muskrat  Dam,  Sandy  Lake,  and 
Bearskin,  communities  within  50  miles  of 
each  other.  Although  the  people  in  these 
communities  were  gardening  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  it  was  no  longer  a major  activity 
in  most  communities  last  summer  when 
MCC  first  sent  a summer  volunteer  to  the 
area. 

A decision  to  discontinue  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice unit  in  Leader,  Minn.,  has  prompted 
stronger  community  support  for  the  youth 
center  which  had  been  operated  by  the 
VSers.  Leslie  and  Gayle  Hochstetler,  for- 
mer Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VSers  in 
Leader,  reported:  “Everyone  showed  up  for 
a recent  youth-center  board  meeting  and 
everyone  had  something  to  say.  All  realized 
that  work  loads  will  be  greater  when  we 
leave,  but  they  were  definitely  not  ready  to 
close  the  doors.  This  was  very  encouraging 
and  may  have  a greater  impact  on  the  com- 
munity this  way.  Board  members  will  take 
turns  supervising  the  youth  center  on  Satur- 
day nights.  We  ll  drop  in  again  in  several 
weeks  to  see  how  things  are  going.” 

Blanche  Sell,  public  health  nurse  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Indore, 
India,  arrived  in  the  USA  on  Apr.  16  for  a 
four-month  furlough.  Correspondence  with 
her  during  that  time  may  be  addressed  c/o 
Doris  Shenk,  1406  South  Twelfth  Street, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Lee  Miller  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  at  the  Howard-Miami  congrega- 
tion, Kokomo,  Ind.,  on  May  7.  John  Steiner, 
Indiana- Michigan  Conference  minister  had 
the  ordination  message.  Ralph  Stahly  was  in 
charge  of  the  ordination  service.  This  was 
followed  by  an  informal  celebration  of  Stah- 
ly’s 30th  year  of  ordination.  Speakers  were 
Russell  Krabill,  Lloyd  Miller,  Aden  Horst, 
and  Paul  Meyers.  The  congregation 
presented  a Bible  to  both  pastors.  The  wives 
of  the  pastors  received  bouquets  of  flowers. 
“ It’s  a good  feeling  to  be  a part  of  the  family 
of  God,  ” said  Stahly. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Uruguay 
opened  a workers’  training  center  in  Mon- 
tevideo on  Mar.  7.  The  Bible  Institute, 


under  the  leadership  of  Dan  Wirsche,  will 
allow  students  to  combine  their  studies  with 
practical  church  work  experience  in  the 
three  Montevideo  MB  churches.  Eight  full- 
time and  12  part-time  students  are  enrolled. 

Elaine  Rich,  overseas  associate  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
recently  completed  an  intensive  10-week 
training  course  for  volunteers  who  share  in  a 
telephone  counseling  ministry  in  Tokyo. 
Two  telephone  counseling  organizations 
(one  in  Japanese  and  one  in  English)  serve 
in  the  city  of  over  11  million  population  with 
confidential  aid  to  those  who  want  help  with 
their  problems. 

S.  Paul  and  Vesta  Miller,  workers  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Yavatmal, 
India,  arrived  in  the  USA  on  Apr.  30  for  a 
three-month  stay.  They  will  receive  mail  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515,  during  that 
time. 

The  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
near  Kokomo,  Ind.,  held  an  evangelistic 
series  Apr.  9-16  with  O.  H.  Hooley,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  as  evangelist.  “The  Spirit’s 
work  among  us  to  bring  persons  to  eonvic- 
tion  of  their  need,  ” reports  Ralph  Stahly, 
bishop,  “began  in  our  worship  service  on 
Apr.  2.  ” Two  persons  committed  their  lives 
to  Christ.  During  the  week  of  revival  nine 
more  made  commitments.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week,  five  more  decisions  were 
made.  On  Apr.  30,  sixteen  persons  were 
baptized,  three  were  received  by  church  let- 
ter, and  one  was  anointed.  This  service  was 
followed  by  eommunion,  the  largest  in  the 
last  number  of  years,  said  Stahly. 

Jonas  Miller  was  ordained  at  Bethesda, 
St.  Louis,  Sunday,  Apr.  30.  Participating  in 
the  service  were  Dan  Kauffman,  Leonard, 
Mo.,  and  Millard  Osborne,  Harper,  Kan. 
Jonas  has  served  as  a licensed  minister  there 
for  the  past  two  years. 

The  1978  Persons  in  Ministry  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  the  Akron  Mennonite 
Chureh,  Akron,  Pa.,  Oct.  27-29.  (Persons  in 
Ministry  was  formerly  called  Women  in 
Ministry.)  If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
program  and  registration  form  write  to 
Persons  in  Ministry,  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Highland  Retreat  Camp,  near  Bergton, 
Va.,  will  be  operating  this  summer  with  the 
following  schedule:  Youth  Work  Camp, 
June  12-17;  Youth  Camp  I (ages  8-9),  June 
19-24;  Youth  Camp  II  (ages  9-10),  June 
26 — July  1;  Youth  Camp  III  (ages  10-11), 
July  3-8;  Youth  Camp  IV  (ages  11-12),  July 
17-22;  Teen  Camp  (ages  13-15),  July  24-29; 
Athletic.  Camp  I (ages  13-15),  Aug.  7-12; 
Athletic  Camp  II  (ages  16-18),  Aug.  14-19. 
For  brochures  or  further  information  con- 
tact Ernie  Swartz,  Director,  c/o  EMHS, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  or  call  (703)  433- 
1416. 

Dedication  Service  and  Homecoming 
will  be  held  at  the  Martinsburg  (PA)  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Sunday,  May  28.  Dedica- 
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tion  of  the  recent  38'  x 60'  addition  and  re- 
novation of  the  former  structure  will  be  held 
in  the  afternoon  service.  A.  J.  Metzler, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  deliver  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  The  construction  and  remodeling 
more  than  doubles  the  size  of  the  former 
meetinghouse.  The  total  cost  was  $212,000. 
The  present  pastor  is  Nelson  R.  Roth. 

Special  meetings:  Daniel  Yutzy,  Upland, 
Ind.,  at  Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  July 
16-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Akron,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone  num- 
ber of  Levi  C.  Hartzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
been  changed  from  (219)  523-3958  to  (219) 
295-7498. 


readers  say 


Many  thanks  for  Katie  Wiebe’s  article,  “What 
Kind  of  Good  News?”  (Apr.  18).  Her  comments 
apply,  however,  to  a far  wider  range  of  the  Lord’s 
people  than  only  those  in  a “drafty  cabin  on  a 
starvation  diet.  ” Many  of  our  church  publications 
and  conferences  are  aimed  at  a level  inaccessible 
to  even  those  of  low-to-moderate  means.  This 
family  of  six,  for  example,  recently  moved  3,000 
miles,  as  a result  of  having  chosen  to  accept  the 
invitation  extended  to  the  dad  to  teach  in  a 
church  school.  We  knew  we  were  going  to  have  to 
make  do  on  half  the  salary — that  was  discussed 
and  accepted  before  we  made  our  family  decision. 
We  thought  this  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  if  we  took  seriously  the  announcements  in 
churches,  the  ads  from  church  colleges,  and  in  the 
Herald,  too,  we  would  have  to  wonder  if  it  was. 
We  are  urged  to  attend  expensive  seminars.  The 
spiritual  benefit  of  luncheons  and  banquets  are 
extolled — where  we  would  have  to  pay  as  much 
for  one  meal  as  it  would  cost  me  to  feed  all  6 of  us! 
The  colleges  tout  the  glories  of  a luxury  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  as  a spiritual  highlight.  (If  I can 
even  afford  a cruise — and  it  would  oe  delightful, 
I’m  sure — I hope  I’m  honest  enough  to  admit  I’m 
going  because  I wanted  to,  and  not  hide  behind  a 
‘spiritual”  excuse!) 

We  read  of  the  value  of  families  going  to  World 
Conference — and  don’t  even  consider  it,  after  we 
see  that  even  if  we  could  scrape  together  enough 
to  camp  our  way  out  there,  it  would  cost  us  over 
$100  just  to  get  in  the  door!  There  are  weekend 
retreats  (admts  only,  of  course)  while  people 
moan  the  disintegration  of  the  family.  Many 
conferences  and  meetings  sound  very  attractive — 
until  we  see  the  price  tag.  Isn’t  it  ironic  that  a de- 
cision to  serve  the  church  should  have  excluded  us 
from  so  much  that  the  church  advocates? 

What  ever  happened  to  simplicity?  Can  Bible 
teaching  no  longer  be  done  in  a place  where 
people  can  camp,  and/or  potluck  their  own  food? 
Have  we  no  longer  any  brethren  or  sisters  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  share  what  the  Lord  has 
taught  them,  that  we  must  always  hire  expensive 
“experts  ”?  Has  all  this  professionalism  and  so- 
phistication really  enhanced  the  church?  A grassy 
hillside  was  good  enough  for  the  Lord  Jesus — but 
we  need  an  air-conditioned  auditorium.  Do  we 
get  better  results  than  He  did? 

I wish  the  church  could  rediscover  the  delight 
of  getting  together  to  worship  and  learn  in  yards, 
in  nomes,  in  barns,  in  parks — there  are  lots  of 
places  that  don’t  cost  money.  We  pack  a picnic  to 
go  on  another  kind  of  outing — why  not  to  one  of  a 
spiritual  nature?  I realize  this  might  still  exclude 
some  of  the  folks  for  whom  Katie  expressed 
concern — but  it  would  be  a lot  easier  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  pack  a few  extra  sandwiches  than  to  take 


them  along  to  a high-priced  restaurant!  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  believe  that  spiritual 
benefit  should  be  available  to  everybody,  or  only 
those  who  have  abundant  budgets! — Ruth  Mar- 
tin, Ephrata,  Pa. 


I read  with  considerable  interest  Richard  Det- 
weiler’s  “Taking  the  Child’s  Faith  Seriously” 
(G.H.  Apr.  18).  1 have  long  felt  there  should  oe 
more  discussion  of  this  issue.  Could  we  consider 
yet  another  measure  for  an  “age  of  account- 
ability” as  being  simply  the  point  at  which  a 
young  person  begins  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  his  or  her  own  decisions?  This  is  in  contrast  to 
trying  to  determine  some  point  in  a child’s 
internal  development  when  he  is  responsible  for 
himself  before  God. 

As  long  as  parents  are  primarily  accountable  for 
a son  or  daughter  (until  age  16  or  18  in  our  cul- 
ture) the  young  person  could  be  expected  to 
experience  God’s  forgiveness  and  grace  with  them 
and  through  them  as  parental  ‘ priests.”  How- 
ever, at  the  point  where  a young  person  can  legiti- 
mately say  ‘No”  to  what  his  parents  want,  and 
can  aeciae  for  himself  how  to  use  his  time, 
money,  possessions,  etc.,  then  he  must  make  his 
own  decision  for  or  against  Christ  and  the  body  of 
Christ. 

The  difference  between  Jesus’  response  to  chil- 
dren brought  to  Him  for  blessing  and  His 
response  to  a young  man  who  came  to  inquire 
about  eternal  life  (Mt.  19:13-24)  might  be  very 
instructive  here. — Harvey  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va. 


It  was  a disappointment  to  us  to  see  your  edi- 
torial on  Apr.  4 which  seemed  to  propose  relief  of 
boredom  and  the  need  for  something  to  do  as 
reasons  for  church  attendance.  We  expect  the  of- 
ficial paper  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  express  a 
vision  of  the  church  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  this.  (Or  was  this  editorial  intended  as 
satire?) 

Those  of  us  who  have  started  a new  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  did  so  because  we 
were  looking  for  more  than  “something  to  do  on 
Sunday.”  We  are  already  attending  area  churches 
and  found  that  we  also  had  other  needs:  needs  for 
sharing  our  lives  together  and  for  discovering 
together  God’s  will  for  our  lives.  We  also  felt  the 
need  to  be  of  greater  service  in  our  community, 
while  witnessing  to  God’s  saving  acts. 

Because  we  expect  much  more  from  church 
membership  than  “something  to  do  on  Sunday,” 
we  would  not  expect  people  to  join  who  came  for 
that  reason  or  who  came  for  some  vague,  good 
feeling  of  doing  the  right  thing,  knowing  “some- 
thing is  there  which  we  need.’  We  pray  that  our 
congregation’s  celebration  of  Sunday  may  be  a 
likely  occasion  for  bringing  health  to  people. — P. 
Miller,  Evie  Miller,  William  R.  Zuercher, 
Duane  Kauffman,  Sara  King,  Elaine  Stoltzfus, 
Kathie  Kurtz,  Richard  Stoltzfus,  Joan  Kauffman, 
Harlan,  Ky. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  127:3). 

Baer,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  (Beachy), 
Alden,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradley 
Joseph,  Apr.  12,  1978. 

Bennett,  Donald  and  Beverly  (Unzicker),  Mur- 
rels  Inlet,  S.C.,  first  child,  Jonathan  James,  Dec. 
31, 1977. 

Brubaker,  Glen  R.  and  Ellin  (Meta),  Shirati, 
Tanzania,  third  daughter,  Lillian  Esther,  Apr.  3, 
1978. 

Clemmer,  Martin  Ray  and  Tracy  (Smith),  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  Martin,  Apr.  20, 1978. 

Dettweiler,  David  and  Nancy  (Nordeman), 
Sussex,  N.B.,  first  child,  Cara  Dawn,  Mar.  14, 


1978. 

Gingrich,  Gary  and  Pauline  (Martin)  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  first  child,  Julia  Ann,  Jan.  16,  1978. 

Krabill,  Lyle  and  Carolyn  (Gerig),  Portland, 
Ore.,  third  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Jon,  May  3,  1978. 

Kulp,  John  and  Betty  Lou  (Derstine),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Wendy  Mi- 
chelle, May  2,  1978. 

Landis,  James  and  Nina  (Hackman),  second 
child,  first  son,  Michael  Todd,  Feb.  19,  1978, 

Martin,  Ken  and  Mary  (Snider),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Justin  Kenneth,  Apr.  1,  1978. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Jeanna  (Hollar),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lynn,  May  1,  1978. 

Oswald,  Lonnie  and  Voyce  (Waltemeier),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  Kevin  Earl,  second  son,  Apr.  17, 
1978. 

Rush,  Paul  and  Alice  (Landis),  Trumbau- 
ersville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Beth 
Ann,  Apr.  19,  1978. 

Schrock,  Dennis  and  Marcia  (Yoder),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Joy,  Apr,  22, 
1978. 

Slabaugh,  Jeriw  and  Jeanette  (Slagell),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Jill, 
May  3,  1978, 

Stoltzfus,  Amos  and  Rowena  (Mast),  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie 
Dawn,  Jan.  10, 1978. 

Wentorf,  Dale  and  Leanne  (Clemens),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Derek  Matthew,  Mar.  24,  1978. 


marriages 

“They  shall  be  one  flesh  ((ien.  2.24)  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Ctjupel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Boyce — Mishler. — Terry  Allen  Boyce,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  and  Janice  Mishler,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Lee  Miller,  Apr.  15, 
1978. 

Hostetler — Yoder. — Eldon  Hostetler,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  and  Esta  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
North  Goshen  cong.,  by  Don  Brenneman,  Apr.  8, 
1978. 

Lapp  — Card.  — Lester  Lapp,  Port  Allegany, 
Pa.,  and  Tami  Card,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Birch 
Grove  cong.,  by  John  Lapp,  father  of  the  groom. 
Mar.  18,  1978. 

Long — Miller. — Craig  F.  Long,  Mapleton  De- 

Cot,  Pa.,  and  Karen  E.  Miller,  Mt.  Union,  Pa., 
oth  from  Otelia  cong.,  by  Elam  H.  Click,  Apr. 
29, 1978. 

Miller — Glosser. — Michael  R.  Miller,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Karen  S. 
Glosser,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  by  Lee  Miller,  Mar. 
18,  1978. 

Miller — Stoltzfus. — Eric  Parke  Miller,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  and  Grace  L.  Stoltzfus,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus, 
Apr.  29, 1978. 

Nussbaum — Snyder. — Gregg  Nussbaum  and 
Judy  Snyder,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  by  Richard  Yoder,  Apr.  29,  1978. 

Oberholtzer — Weaver. — Donovan  Oberholt- 
zer,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Carol  Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  David  Weaver,  father  of  the 
bride,  Apr.  8, 1978. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  pulilisli  oliiluaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
iionile  Church.  Please  dt»  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
otluT  dt'iiominations. 

Beck,  Samuel,  son  of  Christ  and  Mary  (Short) 
Beck,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  28, 
1886;  died  at  the  Betz  Nursing  Home,  Auburn, 
Ind.,  Apr.  26,  1978;  aged  92  y.  On  Oct.  20,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Amanda  King,  who  survives. 


May  23, 1978 
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Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Elon  W.,  Orville  J., 
Virgil  R.,  and  Everett  G.),  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Glada  Richards,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Clayton  Schrock, 
Berneda — Mrs.  Walter  Nofzinger,  and  Evelyn — 
Mrs.  William  Furnish),  31  grandchildren,  58 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Peter 
Beck).  He  was  a member  of  the  Leo  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  North 
Leo  Mennonite  Church,  on  Apr,  28,  in  charge  of 
Earl  Hartman;  interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Lavina,  daughter  of  Christian  L.  and 
Leah  (Moyer)  Erb,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  6,  1902;  died  at  Stratford  General  Hos- 
pital, Stratford,  Ont,,  May  1,  1978;  aged  76  y.  In 
1921.  she  was  married  to  Peter  Z.  Bender,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Howard, 
Donald,  and  Merlin),  3 daughters  (Florence — 
Mrs.  Earl  Schlegel,  Audrey — Mrs.  Daniel  Wagler, 
and  Isabel — Mrs.  Vernon  Rudy),  39  grandchil- 
dren, 15  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(Curtis,  Elton,  and  Lloyd).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Church  on  May  3,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Martin;  interment  in  East  Zorra  16th  Line  Cem- 
etery. 

Blough,  Harry  C.,  son  of  John  A.  and  Emma 
Jane  (Gashaw)  Blough,  was  born  in  Jenner  Twp., 
Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1895;  died  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Mar. 
1,  1978;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to  Frieda 
Berkey,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Twila — Mrs.  Wayne  Zimmerman, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Lester  Roth,  and  Mary  Emma — 
Mrs,  Warren  Bock),  one  son  (Paul),  16  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Mar- 
tin, Paul,  and  Merle),  and  4 sisters  (Nora — Mrs. 
Morgan  Yoder,  Edith — Mrs,  Grant  Weaver, 
Erma — Mrs.  John  Black,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  John 
Stoltzfus).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
and  2 sons  (Richard  and  Robert).  On  Aug.  15, 
1920,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  on  May 
18,  1947,  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He  served  the 
Blough  Mennonite  Church  for  over  57  years. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Blough  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Loren 
Johns  and  David  Mishler;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Branner,  Josephine,  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Phoebe  (Hess)  Brunk,  was  born  at  Linville,  Va,, 
Aug.  20,  1887;  died  at  Virginia  Mennonite  Home, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  26,  1978;  aged  90  y.  On 
May  8,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Charles  C.  Bran- 
ner, who  died  on  Jan.  28,  1956,  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Frances  Rhodes  and  Phoebe  Bren- 
neman),  one  son  (John  Branner),  6 grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  28.  in  charge  of  J.  Ward 
Shank  and  Harvey  Yoder;  interment  in  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Almeta,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonas  Good,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan. 
17,  1877;  died  at  Fairview  Mennonite  Home  on 
Apr.  28,  1978;  aged  101  y.  She  was  married  to 
Menno  M.  Brubacher,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Elizabeth — 
Mrs.  Enoch  Martin,  Lucinda — Mrs.  Abner  Cress- 
man,  and  Ada),  2 sons  (Walter  and  Curtis),  19 
grandchildren  and  33  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Abner)  and  6 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy;  interment 
in  St,  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery, 

Cauffiel,  Millard  R.,  son  of  Alexander  and  Lu- 
cinda E.  (Rhoads)  Cauffiel,  was  born  in  Con- 
emaugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1912;  died  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  on  Mar.  13,  1978;  aged  65  y.  He 
was  married  to  Dorene  Blough,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Beverly — Mrs.  Glen 
W.  Zerfoss),  4 brothers  (Edward,  Norman,  Lester, 
and  John),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Horner, 
Lynn — Mrs.  Denton  Thomas,  and  Ann — Mrs. 
Virgil  Blough).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 


Blough  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  17, 
in  charge  of  Sanford  Shetler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery, 

Driedger,  Richard  Paul,  son  of  Harry  and 
Margaret  (Tiesson)  Driedger,  was  born  in  Leam- 
ington, Ont.,  Dec.  15,  1955;  died  of  cancer  at  his 
home  near  Paisley,  Ont.,  Apr,  16,  1978;  aged  22  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers  (Jim,  George, 
and  Daniel),  3 sisters  (Marlene,  Sharon,  and 
Mary),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Driedger),  and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs,  N.G.  Tiesson).  He  was  a member  of  Chesley 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of  Ernie  Martin; 
interment  in  Paisley  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Tobe  J.,  son  of  John  and  Ida  (Beachey) 
Eash,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  29, 
1906;  died  as  a result  of  open  heart  surgery  at 
University  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Apr.  27, 
1978;  aged  71  y.  On  Feb.  27,  1931,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sylvia  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Kathleen — Mrs.  Hubert 
Bontrager,  Mrs.  Patricia  Kurtz,  and  Mrs.  Sharon 
Yoder),  one  son  (Merrill  Eash),  4 brothers  (Levi, 
Cornelius,  Lewis,  and  Eli),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Lena  Bontrager,  Lucy  Eash,  and  Katie — Mrs. 
Dan  Hochstetler).  He  was  a member  of  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  Joe  J,  Swartz; 
interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Herbert,  St.  Clair,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
Herbert,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Saint  Vincent 
on  Sept,  13,  1909;  died  at  Lincoln  Hospital 
Center,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Apr,  23,  1978;  aged  68  y.  He 

was  married  to  Emily , who  preceded  him  in 

death.  He  was  later  married  to  Doris  George,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lydia) 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Louise  Mapp).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (George)  and  4 
sisters  (Lillian,  Ruth,  Mrs.  Gladys  Straughn,  and 
Mrs.  Maude  John).  He  was  a member  of  Good 
Shepherd  Mennonite  Church,  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Walter  B.  Cooke  Funeral  Home 
on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of  Harold  F.  Davenport; 
interment  in  Rose  Hills  Cemetery. 

Kratz,  Timothy  Scott,  son  of  Curtis  N.  and  Eva 
(Derstine)  Kratz,  was  born  at  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Dec.  6,  1963;  died  at  his  home  on  Apr.  27,  1978; 
aged  14  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers 
(Leon,  Ronnie,  and  David),  and  4 sisters  (Rosie, 
Sheryl,  Glenda,  and  Melody),  He  was  a member 
of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  May  1,  in  charge  of 
Floyd  Hackman  and  Earl  Anders,  Jr.;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Clarence,  son  of  Menno  and  Laura 
(Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Aug.  2,  1901;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
near  Midland,  Mich,,  Apr.  26,  1978;  aged  76  y. 
On  June  30,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 sons 
(Delton,  Willis,  Duane,  Glen,  James,  Charles, 
Hubert,  and  Lynn),  20  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 5 sisters  (Wilma  Rogers,  Sarah 
Stark,  Laura  Martin,  Katherine  Prougn,  and  Fan- 
nie Lenacher),  one  half  brother  (Floyd  Helmuth), 
and  one  half  sister  (Mrs.  Clara  Helmuth).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Midland  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Floyd  F.  Bontrager  and  flarence  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  the  Midland  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Joas,  was  born  near  Mt.  Hope,  Ohio, 
Dec.  8,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Apr.  8, 
1978;  aged  63  y.  He  was  married  to  Ida  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Leroy, 
Lester,  and  J.  B.,  Jr.),  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Ray  Bontrager,  Barbara — Mrs.  John  Beiler,  and 
Betty — Mrs.  Hubertus  Horsting),  15  grandchil- 
dren, and  3 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  Palm 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  David  R. 
Miller;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Nafziger,  Alfred,  son  of  Joel  C.  and  Magdalena 
(Roth)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Feb.  11,  1894;  died  at  the  Fulton  County  Health 


Center  on  Apr.  28,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Mar.  8, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Eicher,  who  died  on 
Apr.  19,  1978.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Clifford, 
Maurice,  and  Freeman),  18  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Verna  Naf- 
ziger). One  son  (Chester)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  1,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian S.  and  Anna  (Frey)  Eicher,  was  born  near 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  10,  1895;  died  at  Northwest 
Care  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Apr.  19,  1978;  aged 
83  y.  On  Mar.  8,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Alfred 
J.  Nafziger.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Clifford, 
Maurice,  and  Freeman),  18  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Eva — Mrs.  Samuel 
Grieser  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Mull),  and  3 brothers 
(Reuben,  Andrew,  Olen).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  22,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse;  interment 
in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Roth,  John  N.,  son  of  Nickolaus  J.  and  Mary 
(Roth)  Roth,  was  born  near  Pettisville,  Ohio,  Oct. 
28,  1890;  died  at  his  home  in  Stryker,  Ohio,  Apr. 
26,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  17,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Eliza  Reickhardt,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Edwin  and  Vernon),  2 
daughters  (Helen — Mrs.  Howard  Meek  and 
Clemma — Mrs.  Donald  Stuckey),  27  grandchil- 
dren, and  29  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Short  Funeral 
Home  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse;  interment  in  the  Pet- 
tisville Cemetery. 

Sala,  Sadie,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Amanda 
(Hostetler)  Thomas,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
May  23,  1896;  died  at  Frick  Community  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Apr.  17,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On 
Jan.  18,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Calvin  Sala,  who 
died  on  Jan.  12,  1975.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Rheda  and  Mary  Sala)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie 
Thomas  and  Carrie — Mrs.  Ammon  Sala).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Curtis).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Blough  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  George  Mason 
Funeral  Home,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  Apr.  19,  in 
charge  of  John  Drescher  and  Wayne  Beam;  inter- 
ment in  the  Blough  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shoup,  Luella  K.,  daughter  of  Jacob  E.  and 
Amy  (Hackman)  Shoup,  was  born  in  Medina  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  13,  1911;  died  at  the  Wayne  General 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  May  1,  1978;  aged  66  y. 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  John  Weaver, 
Arlene — Mrs.  Larry  Kleinknecht,  and  Ada — Mrs. 
Lee  Nussbaum)  and  2 brothers  (Millard  and 
Arthur  Shoup).  She  was  a member  of  the  Crown 
Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  4,  in  charge  of  Lester  Sutter, 
Frank  Sturpe,  and  Noah  Hilty;  interment  in  the 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  415  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  419  by  Ralph  Miller. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30-JuIy  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Aug,  11-13, 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Christian  directory  stirs 
opposition  in  Indianapolis 

Both  Christians  and  Jews  are  aroused  by 
the  appearance  in  Indianapolis  of  Christian 
Yellow  Pages  directories  which  take  ads  only 
from  “born  again”  Christians.  Denouncing 
the  directories  are  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  which  has  its  In- 
diana regional  office  in  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Indian- 
apolis. The  Indiana  Council  of  Churches  has 
appointed  an  investigative  committee 
headed  by  the  Rev.  Carroll  Cargle  of  Gary, 
pastor  of  a Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  look  into  the  “Buy  Christian”  di- 
rectory and  take  appropriate  action. 

The  Federation  said  the  directory  can  bit- 
terly divide  Christians,  break  down  inter- 
faith relationship,  and  destroy  community 
feeling.  “Many  committed  Christians  reject 
the  notion  that  being  ‘born  again’  should  be 
the  test  of  doing  business,  ” the  statement 
said.  The  Federation  suggests  that  none  of 
its  affiliated  churches  advertise  in  or  dis- 
tribute the  directories  and  not  allow  the 
CYP  to  dictate  where  Christians  may  shop. 

Bishop  cites  restrictions  on 
freedom  in  Cuba,  So.  Korea 

A United  Methodist  bishop  who  recently 
visited  Cuba  and  South  Korea  reported  on 
restrictions  on  political  freedoms  in  both 
countries  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Church’s  World  Division  in  Pittsburgh. 
During  a series  of  three  speeches  on  evange- 
lism in  a Third  World  context.  Bishop  James 
Armstrong  of  the  Dakotas  stressed  that 
“Cuba  is  not  Utopia  ” nor  is  it  “the  kingdom 
of  God  come  to  earth.  ” He  cited  lack  of  a 
free  press  and  repression  against  political 
prisoners  and  others  as  examples  of  lack  of 
freedom  there.  With  regard  to  South  Korea, 
the  bishop  described  that  country  as  a dic- 
tatorship and  said  that  women  have  few 
rights,  there  is  “gross  exploitation  of  child 
labor,”  and  “crass  violation  of  human 
rights.” 

New  York’s  governor  vetoes 
bill  providing  death  penalty 

In  vetoing  a capital  punishment  statute, 
which  he  said  he  would  do  if  it  passed  the 
state  legislature.  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  of  New 
York  said  that  “retribution  is  not  the  same  as 
punishment,  and  official  killing  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  a proper  or  legitimate  exercise  of 
a government.  ” The  governor  declared  that 
“while  understanding  the  passion  of  collea- 
gues in  the  legislature  on  this  issue,  and  the 
fury  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  the  senseless 
suffering  inflicted  by  murderers,  I cannot 


encourage  an  act — the  taking  of  human 
life — that  I believe  to  be  fundamentally 
wrong.  ” 

As  alternatives  to  capital  punishment,  Mr. 
Carey  said,  “I  am  committed  to  continue 
strengthening  every  facet  of  the  criminal — 
justice  system — from  supporting  the  police 
to  improving  the  selection  of  prosecutors 
and  judges  to  correcting  the  injustices  of 
plea-bargaining.  I am  committed  to  ending 
the  practices  of  easy  probation  and  parole, 
and  the  profligacy  of  unexecuted  bench 
warrants  that  have  so  often  made  a mockery 
of  our  system.  ” 

Survey  finds  Protestant  editors 
doubt  there  is  religious  revival 

An  informal  survey  of  26  editors  of  church 
periodicals  taken  in  St.  Louis  found  that 
most  do  not  think  a significant  religious  re- 
vival is  now  underway  in  the  United  States. 
James  E.  Adams  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch took  the  poll  during  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  predominantly-Protestant  Asso- 
ciated Church  Press  (ACP).  The  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  participated  in  the 
survey. 

Adams  reported  later  that  only  3 of  the 
26  gave  an  unqualified  “yes  ” when  asked 
whether  they  thought  that  a religious  revival 
similar  to  the  Second  Great  Awakening  was 
going  on  today.  Nine  answered  with  a“no,  ” 
and  14  of  the  answers  were  in  what  Mr. 
Adams  called  the  “yes,  but  ” or  “maybe  ” 
category.  One  typical  response  of  the  ma- 
jority was  “the  religious  revival’  appears  to 
be  ‘me-centered’  and  not  God-centered.  ” 
Many  people  looking  for  easy  answers  to  dif- 
ficult problems  are  turning  to  an  easy- 
answer  religion. 

In  response  to  another  question,  23  of  the 
26  editors  polled  said  the  circulations  of 
their  periodicals  were  increasing  or  holding 
steady.  But  15  referred  to  increased  produc- 
tion and  distribution  costs  as  problems  that 
they  now  face,  and  5 mentioned  problems 
associated  with  circulation. 


American  visitors  find  communists 
practicing  what  Christians  preach 

A member  of  an  United  Methodist  group 
from  the  United  States  which  visited  China 
reported  that  the  visitors  were  astounded  to 
find  the  Chinese  practicing  what  Christians 
preach.  Charles  Hightower,  who  accom- 
panied the  group,  told  editors  of  church 
publications  meeting  in  St.  Louis  that  the 
Methodist  group  was  aware  that  they  “saw 
only  what  the  Chinese  wanted  us  to  see.  ” 
However,  he  went  on,  the  group  reached  a 
consensus  that  the  Chinese  people  had  a 
“caring  attitude  for  each  other  ” and  had  a 
“high  moral  tone.  ” 

The  visitors,  among  a delegation  of  some 
80  persons  from  different  professions  visit- 
ing mainland  China,  met  with  the  former 


Episcopal  bishop  of  Nanking,  K.  H.  Tin^. 
Mr.  Hightower  said  the  bishop  estimated 
that  there  were  about  700,000  practicing 
Protestants  in  China  and  about  2.3  million 
Roman  Catholics.  He  acknowledged  that 
most  churches  had  been  closed,  but  said  that 
religious  services  went  on  in  the  homes  of 
Christians.  Mr.  Ting  denied  that  Christians 
experienced  discrimination  or  persecution 
for  their  beliefs. 

Opponents  of  abortion 
plan  major  campaign 

A major  campaign  to  influence  voters  to 
support  anti-abortion  candidates  at  Britain’s 
next  General  Election  has  been  launched  by 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Unborn 
Children  (SPUC).  It  is  not  known  when  the 
next  General  Election  will  be  held — some 
forecast  next  October — but  it  must  be  held 
by  next  year  at  the  latest.  SPUC  leaders  de- 
cided to  launch  their  campaign  during  the 
week  of  Apr.  22-30. 

This  period  included  Apr.  27,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  pres- 
ent liberalizing  Abortion  Act.  That  Act  was 
actually  passed  into  law  in  November  1967, 
but  because  of  administrative  problems 
could  not  be  put  into  force  in  the  nation’s 
state  hospitals  until  Apr.  27,  1968.  To  show 
what  has  happened  in  this  period  official 
figures  have  been  published  showing  that 
the  number  of  legal  abortions  in  Britain  was 
6,000  in  1966.  With  the  Act  in  force,  the 
number  rose  to  140,521  in  1975,  127,904  in 
1976,  and  132,999  last  year.  The  total  of 
legal  abortions  from  1968  through  1977  was 
1,183,179. 


Madalyn  Murray  O’Hair 
lines  up  law  suits 

Earlier  this  year,  atheist  leader  Madalyn 
Murray  O’ Hair  promised  that  1978  would 
be  a “year  of  litigation  ” on  behalf  of  her 
causes.  And,  considering  numerous  court 
suits  currently  in  progress,  she  apparently 
meant  it.  Mrs.  O’ Hair,  who  lives  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  came  to  San  Antonio  recently  to  dis- 
cuss these  suits.  She  vehemently  defended 
her  atheist  position  when  she  appeared  on  a 
local  radio  talk-show  whose  format  allows 
listeners  to  call  in  and  talk  with  the  guest. 

When  program  host  Allan  Dale  asked 
Mrs.  O’Hair  what  she  is  “cooking  up”  in  the 
courts,  Mrs.  O’Hair  said  she  is:  (1)  trying  to 
halt  churches  from  using  bingo  games  as 
fund-raising  projects  in  Texas;  (2)  trying  to 
have  the  motto  “In  God  We  Trust  ” re- 
moved from  U.S.  coins  and  currency;  (3) 
seeking  to  halt  prayers  at  all  public  func- 
tions; and  (4)  seeking  a ban  on  placing  vot- 
ing booths  in  church  buildings.  “I’m  only 
hitting  at  symbolic  things,  ” she  said,  “be- 
cause I don’t  have  the  money  to  do  the  suit  I 
want  . . . and  that  is  to  make  the  churches 
pay  taxes.” 
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Send  a note  to  Ivan 


The  same  week  I got  a distress  signal  from  Ivan  Kauffmann 
(see  Hear,  hear!  p.  414),  I got  a phone  call  from  an  ad  agency 
representing  a television  preacher.  “What  is  the  price  of 
advertising  in  the  Gospel  Herald?”  the  caller  wanted  to 
know.  I told  her  firmly  that  the  Gospel  Herald  does  not 
accept  outside  advertising.  And  that  was  that. 

But  I wondered  if  there  could  be  any  connection  between 
the  two.  Is  there  a shortage  of  funds  at  the  General  Board 
because  Mennonites  are  supporting  TV  preachers?  I hope 
not.  Or  is  it  just  that  things  are  tough  all  over  and  the  General 
Board  must  share  the  leanness  along  with 
the  rest?  Why  isn’t  Ivan  Kauffmann  getting  the  money  he 
says  he  needs  to  run  the  General  Board?  Some  of  the 
following  may  apply. 

1.  Maybe  some  do  not  know  the  amount  of  their  quota.  Do 
you  know  how  much  is  asked  from  you  to  support  the  General 
Board?  I confess  I was  not  exactly  sure  myself  because  the 
amount  is  built  into  our  congregation’s  budget.  So  I checked 
some  papers  from  the  General  Board  meeting  and  I find  that 
for  this  year  he  is  asking  $2.25  from  each  of  us.  Now  that  does 
not  seem  an  unreasonable  amount.  It  is  the  tithe  of  $22.50, 
rather  less  than  a day’s  wages  for  most  workers  today.  Of 
course  when  he  states  it  as  the  lump  sum  of  $192,450  it  seems 
like  a sizable  amount.  Then  one  remembers  that  a modest 
house  may  cost  $50,000  these  days. 

2.  Some  may  think  the  General  Board  office  is  not  needed. 
How  do  we  answer  that  question?  Is  the  office  of  mayor 
needed  in  your  town?  What  about  the  governor  of  the 
province  or  state?  More  appropriately,  what  about  the  pastor 
of  your  church?  Would  the  congregation  collapse  if  he  went 
away?  Not  necessarily,  but  most  of  us  agree  that 
congregational  leadership  is  necessary  and  should  be 
provided  for.  If  we  don’t  believe  a General  Board  is  necessary 
what  would  we  like  to  see?  This  is  too  simple  a question  for  a 
complex  issue,  but  it  is  the  question  someone  must  answer  if 
we  are  to  deal  responsibly  with  our  church  organization. 

3.  Some  may  think  it  should  be  possible  to  do  the  job  for 
less  money.  This  could  be  true.  In  fact,  Ivan’s  communication 
in  this  issue  raises  the  question.  Thirty  years  ago  leadership  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  was  considerably  less  expensive.  So 
was  the  price  of  automobiles,  of  course,  and  the  price  of 
Gospel  Herald.  But  this  comparison  is  not  quite  adequate,  for 


in  addition  to  inflation  we  have  in  the  General  Secretary  a 
service  to  the  church  that  either  was  not  provided  30  years 
ago  or  was  done  on  a voluntary  basis.  I am  sure  that  not  all 
are  convinced  that  the  church  needs  this  much  service. 

4.  Some  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  many  appeals  for 
funds.  When  this  editorial  was  partly  written  the  mail 
brought  a request  from  a brother  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
“We  wondered  if  you  could  tell  us  if  it  is  all  right  to  send 
donations  to  the  places  I will  mention.  We  get  so  many  letters 
for  donations  and  we  do  not  know  if  they  use  the  money 
right.  ...  If  you  know  that  they  are  not  honest  would  you 
please  tell  us?  ” 

Then  follows  a list  of  fourteen  evangelistic  and  Bible 
distributing  kinds  of  organizations.  Addresses  are  as  follows: 
four  from  California,  three  from  Illinois,  four  from  Oklahoma 
and  one  each  from  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Fund 
raisers  are  everywhere  these  days  and  the  stakes  are 
enormous.  Our  General  Board  does  not  have  a staff  to  send 
out  appeal  letters  like  many  of  these  organizations  do. 

Ivan  has  asked  for  our  counsel  on  the  problem.  I urge  you 
to  send  him  your  suggestions.  Let  us  fill  his  mailbox  with 
ideas.  And  while  I am  making  suggestions,  let  me  stick  my 
neck  out  a little  farther.  Why  not  send  the  General  Board  a 
small  contribution?  Nobody  has  authorized  me  to  write  this 
but  it  is  said  that  editors  are  supposed  to  be  a little  bit  bold 
once  in  a while. 

Three  years  ago  the  General  Board  budget  was  in  trouble 
and  an  appeal  was  made  at  Assembly  ’75  for  sizable  gifts  to 
clear  up  the  deficit.  My  wife  and  I made  a fairly  stiff  pledge 
at  Assembly.  When  we  came  home  we  leaned  on  a few  of  our 
friends  and  they  contributed  also.  By  similar  efforts  the 
'deficit  was  greatly  reduced. 

This  time  the  deficit  is  not  as  large  and  if  many  people 
made  small  gifts  it  could  easily  be  wiped  out.  What  about 
sending  a check  for  $2.25?  (or  a little  more).  He  would  get 
the  point.  To  show  that  I intend  to  follow  my  own  counsel,  I 
am  sending  Ivan  a check  for  $6.75  for  my  wife  and  me  and 
our  son  who  lives  at  home. 

If  you  think  it  is  a bad  idea,  write  to  me.  If  you  think  it  is 
worthwhile,  send  your  gift  to  Ivan  at  the  address  on  page  414. 
Don’t  tell  him  I suggested  it.  He  won’t  need  to  know  unless 
he  reads  about  it  in  the  Gospel  Herald. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Peace  among  the  Dutch  Mennonites 

by  Sjouke  Voolstra 


Among  Dutch  Mennonites  there  is  renewed  interest  in  the 
concept  that  the  peace  witness  is  the  organizing  principle  of 
the  church,  an  essential  component  of  the  Anabaptist  faith. 

In  1977  the  Vredesgroep  (literally  translated  Peace  Group) 
of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  stated  that  it  will  approach  the 
churches  anew  with  the  Anabaptist- Mennonite  peace  wit- 
ness, so  that  these  ideas  will  start  to  live  again  where  they 
should  live — in  the  heart  of  the  church  and  not  in  a 
somewhat  isolated  group  at  the  fringes  of  the  brotherhood. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  the 
Netherlands  the  renunciation  of  weapons  was  strongly  de- 
termined by  the  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world.  When 
this  eschatological  consciousness  diminished,  the  attitude 
toward  the  principle  of  nonresistance  became  less  clear. 

In  a short  time  complete  personal  nonresistance  gave  way 
to  an  attitude  which  permitted  the  use  of  violence  for  the 
defense  of  life  and  goods.  The  way  was  then  open  for  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  state  which  has  the  task  of  protecting 
the  lives  and  possessions  of  all  citizens. 

Personal  refusal  to  do  military  service  was  not  a problem  in 
the  first  few  centuries,  since  military  conscription  did  not 
exist  and  wars  were  waged  with  voluntary  mercenary  armies. 
Difficulties  arose  only  when  Mennonites  were  expected,  as 
loyal  citizens  of  the  towns  in  which  they  resided,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  armed  defense  of  the  town.  However,  in  1577 
Mennonites  were  permitted  to  buy  off  their  civic  duty  to  bear 
arms  by  paying  large  sums  of  money. 

Loyal  citizens  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  the  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands  tried  in 
every  way  to  be  loyal  citizens  and  to  share  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands’  “Golden  Age.  ” In  1682  a 
satirical  poet  wrote: 


Sjouke  Voolstra  is  a Dutch  Mennonite  pastor  and  a member  of  the 
Vredesgroep.  He  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  seminary. 


On  the  cover  is  an  air  view  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  round  build- 
ing in  left  center  is  Century  II  Convention  Center,  the  site  of  the 
1978  Mennonite  World  Conference. 


It  used  to  be  Mennonites  | 

— and  what  I say  is  true — j 

Were  in  the  world,  but  now  the  world  ' 

Is  in  the  midst  of  you.  j 

When  the  Netherlands  became  a republic  in  1795  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  conscription  was  | 
introduced,  the  Mennonites  actually  did  resist  it.  When  the  j 
exemption  from  bearing  arms  was  withdrawn  in  1799,  some 
Mennonites  emigrated  to  Prussia  and  Poland,  eventually 
ending  up  in  North  America  in  the  migrations  of  1874  and 
1920.  But  the  majority  paid  substitutes  to  perform  the  re-  \ 
quired  military  service  in  their  places. 

In  1898  the  government  minister  responsible  for  the  in-  j 
troduction  of  personal  conscription  declared  that  there  was  ' 
no  evidence  that  the  Mennonites  had  serious  objection  to 
bearing  arms  as  the  law  required. 

The  terrors  of  World  War  1 caused  some  Mennonite 
ministers  to  sign  a public  manifesto  against  military  conscrip-  j 
tion.  At  least  eight  young  Mennonites  went  to  prison  for 
refusing  military  service.  But  it  remained  the  protest  of  indi- 
viduals. I 
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However,  in  1921,  inspired  by  contacts  with  English 
Quakers,  40  Dutch  Mennonites  formed  the  Work  Group 
Against  Military  Service.  Their  chief  activity  was  giving 
moral  and  legal  aid  to  conscientious  objectors. 

The  reaction  from  the  Mennonite  brotherhood  was  nega- 
tive. In  fact,  prominent  Mennonites  set  up  the  Committee  for 
Warning  Against  Propaganda  for  Conscientious  Objection 
and  One-Sided  Disarmament. 

However,  the  peace  movement  received  a welcome  im- 
petus from  American  Mennonites,  who  came  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  1936  for  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  The 
resulting  International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee  was 
short-lived  since  World  War  II  broke  out  before  it  could 
really  begin  functioning,  making  mutual  contacts  almost  im- 
possible. 

With  World  War  II  a fresh  memory  and  opposition  arising 
to  the  so-called  “police  actions”  of  the  Dutch  government  to 
keep  its  colony  of  Indonesia  in  line,  the  Mennonite  peace 
movement  was  reorganized  in  the  Doopsegezinde  Vredes- 
groep  (Anabaptist  Peace  Group)  in  1948.  This  group  declared 
that  “the  early  Christian  principle  of  nonresistance  was 
rightly  accepted  by  Mennonites  in  various  times  and  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  still  has  significance  for  society  today  as  well. 
Especially  is  that  the  case  when  it  is  combined  with  actual 
peace  work.  ” 

The  group  focused  on  the  needs  of  conscientious  objectors, 
and  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  es- 
tablished a reception  center  for  Mennonites  from  Russia  en 
route  to  North  America.  Difference  of  opinion  arose  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  Vredesgroep  should  concern  itself 
with  adopting  political  positions  and  making  political  state- 
ments. The  first  unrest  on  this  question  arose  in  1960  when 
the  Vredesgroep  protested  the  pronouncement  of  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament  to  defend  New  Guinea,  the  last  part  of 
Indonesia  still  under  Dutch  administration. 

When  the  storm  broke.  But  the  big  storm  broke  loose 
when  the  Vredesgroep  pressed  the  American  embassy  in  The 
Hague  to  end  the  Vietnam  War.  Despite  alarm  about  this  so- 
called  political  course,  understanding  for  issues  concerning 
peace  and  justice  was  growing  both  in  the  Vredesgroep  and 
throughout  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.  One  reason  for  this 
new  understanding  was  a speech  by  Vincent  Harding  at  the 
1967  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 

More  and  more  Dutch  Mennonites  came  to  discover  that 
biblical  justice,  with  all  its  political  and  social  implications, 
belonged  inseparably  to  the  peace  witness.  The  question 
remained  how  they  as  a church  could  give  form  to  this  con- 
cept. 

The  1960s  gave  evidence  that  a limited  understanding  of 
help  for  conscientious  objectors  could  not  be  integrated  with 
the  cry  for  justice  which  was  heard  around  the  world, 
members  of  the  Vredesgroep  who  upheld  the  principle  of 
personal  nonresistance  became  estranged  from  those  who 
were  of  the  opinion  that  this  principle  could  not  be  imposed 
on  others  who  out  of  despair  finally  took  up  arms  in  order  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  justice. 


In  the  eyes  of  the  nonresistants  the  advocates  of  justice 
were  exclusively  politically  motivated,  and,  more  specifically, 
oriented  toward  socialist  politics.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
attitudes  of  the  nonresistant  suffering  love  adherents  were 
politically  irrelevant.  That  a peace  church  can  at  the  same 
time  be  socio-politically  relevant  is  a viewpoint  that  still  has 
barely  penetrated  into  the  Vredesgroep,  and  has  just  as  little 
acceptance  in  the  Mennonite  church.  Much  theological 
reflection  on  the  relationship  between  peace  and  justice  is 
badly  needed. 

Nevertheless,  hopeful  prospects  exist  for  a renewed  peace 
witness  in  the  Netherlands  Mennonite  brotherhood.  It  must 
discern  anew  its  reason  for  existence  as  a separate  denomina- 
tion in  a secularized  society  and  among  churches  which  are 
seeking  closer  relations  with  each  other. 

A new  awareness  of  centrality  of  peace  to  the  Anabaptist 
church  is  evident  among  the  new  generation  of  theological 
students.  These  students  will  pass  on  these  ideas  when  they 
are  active  in  the  brotherhood  as  pastors  and  teachers. 


The  Pharisee's  meditation 

He  asks  too  much.  I have  been  honest  with  Him. 

These  nine  tenths  belong  to  me,  to  keep  in  store. 

I worked  for  it.  He  says  my  heart  should  feel 
pain  for  the  hungry  (that’s  who  He  wants  it  for). 

But  is  it  my  fault  they’re  hungry?  Let  them  work. 

I’ll  pay  my  tithe,  but  not  a penny  more. 

He  asks  too  much  from  me.  Our  bargain  was 
one  part  from  ten.  But  now  He  wants  it  all 
with  all  my  strength  and  time,  my  life  for  Him. 

But  I’ll  not  give  it.  I have  built  a wall 

to  guard  myself  and  substance.  Should  He  knock 

I will  pretend  I did  not  hear  Him  call. 

He  wants  too  much  from  me,  I pay  my  tithe 
of  everything.  I do  a strict,  precise 
accounting:  one  part  first  for  Him,  then  nine  for  me, 
gold,  goods,  crops — everything,  even  the  spice 
crushed  in  the  mortar,  weighed  and  measured  out 
one  tenth,  and  nine,  exactly.  But  it  does  not  suffice. 

I serve  Him  well.  I fast.  I keep  the  law, 

I pray,  I labor.  What  should  He  want  more? 

He  made  the  world,  not  I.  Let  Him  befriend 
the  prisoner  and  the  sick,  the  friendless  poor. 

He  has  His  tenth.  I have  my  wall.  But  how  I am  afraid, 
alone  with  all  my  goods,  behind  my  strong,  barred  door! 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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when  people  cry,  "We  are  not  fed" 

by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  published  in  response  to  the 
following  letter  which  was  received  early  this  year : 

I’m  writing  to  express  appreciation  for  an  article  which  ap- 
peared a number  of  years  ago.  I’m  increasingly  aware  of  Men- 
nonite  congregations  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  voicing 
dissatisfaction  with  their  church  leaders  or  pastors.  I’m  wonder- 
ing if  this  reflects  general  failure  to  be  really  content  in  the  bib- 
lical sense  and  whether  it  relates  at  all  to  the  inability  of  our  af- 
fluence to  satisfy.  Maybe  it  is  a healthy  sign.  I am  concerned 
that  those  who  labor  very  faithfully  in  these  positions  be 
treated  fairly  and  as  I reread  the  article  by  Nelson  E.  Kauff- 
man in  June  13,  1972  issue,  1 was  wondering  if  it  might  not  be 
appropriate  to  reprint  this  once  in  awhile.  “When  People 
Cry,  ‘We  Are  Not  Fed’  ’’  might  be  timely  in  many  a con- 
gregation. 

Sorry  it  took  me  so  long  to  thank  you  for  it. 

— DelmarL.  Sauder,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A cry  is  heard,  “We  are  not  being  fed.  ” Those  who  utter  the 
cry  say  they  are  spiritually  starved  because  their  pastor  does  not 
preach  the  gospel.  There  is  a dearth  of  Bible  teaching.  They 
must  go  to  another  church  to  survive  spiritually.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  congregations  of  Pentecostal  groups,  as  well  as  of  other 
denominations. 

The  blame  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  pastor.  ‘ ‘ People  are  ready  to 
drive  a long  way  to  hear  a good  sermon,’’  we  are  told,  inferring, 
of  course,  that  the  pastor  listening  does  not  preach  good  ser- 
mons. One  Pentecostal  pastor  said  he  left  the  congregation 
where  he  felt  his  ministry  was  the  most  fruitful  of  his  career,  be- 
cause a small  vocal  group  in  the  congregation  insisted  they  were 
not  being  fed. 

We  pastors  must  examine  ourselves.  We  review  our  sermon 
notes.  One  pastor  of  another  denomination  told  me  he  had  two 
interviews  in  his  office  on  the  same  half  day.  One  person  said  he 
was  not  being  fed,  the  sermons  did  not  mention  Christ  or  God, 
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and  things  are  hopeless  unless  the  pastor  changes  and  begins  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  feed  the  people.  Following  this  interview 
another  person  came  and  regarding  the  same  sermon  testified 
of  real  spiritual  growth.  He  expressed  great  appreciation  for  the 
“biblical,  Christ-centered’’  preaching.  How,  then,  is  the  pastor 
to  judge  the  quality  of  his  sermons? 

The  pastor  could  denigrate  himself.  He  could  go  on  a search 
for  an  experience,  or  get  discouraged,  or  justify  himself.  He  may 
talk  to  his  friends,  or  overseer,  or  just  plain  quit  preaching.  Or  he 
can  study  carefully  and  prayerfully  the  kind  of  life  and 
experience  that  characterizes  persons  so  longing  to  be  fed,  and 
find  an  answer.  What  kind  of  persons  are  these?  Has  there  been 
such  a complaint  before  in  history,  or  is  this  a rather  recent 
phenomenon?  Is  this  kind  of  a cry  an  incontrovertible  sign  of 
decadence  among  pastors,  and  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
apostasy?  Let  us  admit  and  agree  from  the  beginning  that  most 
of  us  pastors  have  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  our 
sermons,  both  in  content  and  in  delivery.  We  can  and  should 
improve. 

Let’s  examine  the  eomplaint.  It  was  my  privilege  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  a pastor  who  spent  many  years  in  the  charis- 
matic movement,  who  privately  speaks  in  tongues,  who  has 
served  in  a large  number  of  congregations  that  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  has  also  suffered  from  this 
same  criticism.  As  we  discussed  this  matter,  the  following 
observations  impressed  themselves  upon  me. 

’ There  are  certain  characteristics  that  are  evident  in  the  unfed 
people,  who  go  from  church  to  church,  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing, from  experience  to  experience,  seeking  a service  or  a 
preacher  that  feeds  them.  The  “unfed”  people  are  usually 
found  in  congregations  where  other  people  say  they  are  being 
richly  fed,  and  not  only  in  the  congregations  with  second-rate 
pastors.  But,  it’s  true,  some  of  us  preachers  are  just  plain,  poor, 
and  weak  preachers,  poor  “earthen  vessels”  so  that  we  recog- 
nize any  strength  we  have  is  of  God  (2  Cor . 4 : 7 ).  It  is  undeniable 
that  some  preachers  have  a greater  gift  of  preaching  and  of 
explaining  the  Word  than  others,  some  have  more  emphasis  on 
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practice  than  on  doctrine,  some  deal  more  with  current  sins  and 
issues  than  others,  and  some  have  little  biblical  content  in  some 
sermons. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  unfed  people  today  by  discern- 
ing if  any  such  followed  Jesus,  One  day  He  fed  five  thousand 
with  bread.  The  next  day  in  the  synagogue  He  preached,  and 
many  people  left  that  sermon  spiritually  “unfed.  ” They  came 
hungering  and  left  still  hungry.  Jesus  offered  His  own  “flesh 
and  blood,”  as  food  and  drink,  but  they  left  hungry. 

Paul  also  failed  in  feeding  the  Corinthian  church.  They  were 
running  after  other  preachers.  Paul  said,  “Yet  I don’t  feel  that 
these  marvelous  ‘messengers  from  God,’  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  any  better  than  I am.  If  I am  a poor  speaker,  at 
least  I know  what  I am  talking  about”  (2  Cor.  1 1 :5,  6,  The  Liv- 
ing Bible,  copyright  ® 1971  byTyndaleHouse).  (Read chapters 
11  and  12. ) What  kind  of  a church  was  it  that  treated  Paul  so? 
Paul  said  although  there  were  “signs  and  wonders  and 
miracles  ” in  his  life  he  would  boast  only  in  the  things  that 
showed  his  weaknesses  and  sicknesses  (2  Cor.  12:5-13).  These 
were  not  the  things  that  would  make  him  a preacher  people 
would  go  a long  distance  to  hear.  His  critics  said  his  speech  was 
“contemptible”  (2  Cor.  10:10).  Of  course,  he  did  not  feed  sick 
people. 

Unfed  people  are  usually  looking  for  an  experience,  but  Jesus 
offers  a personal  relationship.  They  want  someone  to  do  some- 
thing for  them;  Jesus  said  you  must  do  something  yourself.  “If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.”  The  unfed  people  often  want  the  pas- 
tor and/or  the  Holy  Spirit  do  things  for  them,  but  Paul  told 
Timothy,  “Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,”  and  Jesus  said. 
Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  ’’The  Holy  Spirit  can’ t do  for 
us  what  we  are  responsible  to  do  ourselves. 

It  is  rather  easy  for  persons  to  be  greatly  fascinated  by 
experiences,  especially  those  of  a dramatic  and  exciting  nature, 
a miracle,  a physical  exultation,  unusual  sounds  and  actions, 
those  things  that  do  not  happen  every  day.  They  were  the  same 
way  in  Jesus’  day.  It  is  easy  to  become  greatly  stirred  by  unusual, 
sensational  sermon  subjects  and  frightening  future  prospects. 
Personal  reading,  searching  the  Scriptures,  study  or  using  the 
dictionary,  in  digging  for  spiritual  truth,  take  self-discipline.  It 
is  much  easier  to  ask  the  pastor  to  preach  on  one’s  special- 
interest  subject,  to  preach  the  things  one  believes,  the  way  he 
believes  it.  Then  the  person  will  feel  well  fed.  If  a pastor 
preaches  what  he  feels  God  gave  him,  and  it’s  different,  that 
often  leaves  the  person  hungry. 

What  people  want — what  God  wants.  It  may  be  helpful  for 
all  of  us  to  consider  the  following  contrasts  between  what 
people  are  inclined  to  look  for  and  what  God  through  Christ  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  wants  to  give  us.  We  should  remember  how 
of  ten  Jesus  said,  “ If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

Many  people  pray  for  a visitation,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come 
and  do  something.  Jesus  said  He  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
come,  and  come  to  stay,  to  abide,  not  to  go  back  and  forth,  in  and 
out(Jn.  14:16, 17).  So  we  do  not  ask  Him  to  visit  us  if  He  is  in  us  to 
stay.  We  do  not  look  for  visitation,  but  for  the  abiding  presence. 


People  seek  experiences,  feelings,  joys,  manifestations.  Jesus 
wants  to  give  us  Himself,  a person,  in  a personal  relation,  that 
results  in  experience,  but  does  not  come  into  our  lives  and 
bodies  because  we  have  experiences  (Jn.  14:23).  People  who 
depend  upon  ever  higher  levels  of  experiences,  look  farther  and 
farther  down  from  those  elevations,  with  pity,  on  those  who 
have  not  had  their  experiences.  Yet  surely,  the  experience  is  not 
greater  than  the  Christ  who  by  His  Holy  Spirit  lives  and  works  in 
the  hearts  of  all  His  children.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  to  glorify 
Christ,  not  to  magnify  human  experience.  He  is  greater  than 
any  experience  H e gives. 

We  often  want  the  supernatural,  something  we  call  greater. 
Then  often  the  Word  and  Christ  take  second  place.  We  are  in- 
clined then  to  be  full  of  glorious  experience,  but  He  wants  to  fill 
us  with  Himself,  a personal  relationship.  Some  are  seeking  an 
experience,  a something,  or  it,  the  baptism,  the  revelation,  but 
JesuswantstogiveusHimself (Eph.  3:14-21;  Lk.  24:27). 

Some  people  want  the  pastor  to  be  a feeder,  a production 
center,  providing  what  they  like.  They  refuse  to  eat  anything 
different,  the  strong  meat  which  has  made  others  mature  ( Heb. 
5:12-14).  The  unfed  resist  being  considered  those  needing  milk, 
yet  resist  the  truth  that  has  fed  others  and  made  them  strong. 
Some  children  want  only  cake  and  chips,  and  can’t  tolerate  a 
balanced  diet. 

One  brother  complained  of  being  unfed  in  the  presence  of  the 
pastor.  A man  listening,  of  the  same  congregation,  who  was  be- 
ing fed,  remarked:  “When  a few  animals  in  a feedlot  refuse  to 
eat,  I would  not  blame  the  feed  or  the  feeder.  I would  examine 
the  animals,  perchance  they  be  sick,  or  suffer  from  worms. 

Some  in  our  churches  believe  our  problem  of  lack  of  growth 
and  witnessing  is  due  to  a lack  of  preaching  of  the  Word.  More 
Bible  teaching  is  needed.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
may  also  be  true  that  more  Bible  teaching  and  preaching  will 
not  bring  action,  unless  there  is  a beginning  of  obedience.  Many 
people  want  more  inspiration.  But  without  expression  and  ac- 
tion the  inevitable  result  of  more  inspiration  is  greater  stagna- 
tion (Lk.  6:46-49). 

Some  want  Christ  to  do  a new  work  today.  Jesus  did  not 
promise  a new  work  to  the  seven  churches  of  the  Revelation. 
Instead,  He  said  to  each,  “If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.”  The  work  of  Christ  for  our  redemption  and  victory  was 
finished  before  He  ascended.  This  will  not  be  done  again. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  in  baptism  on  His  church  on  Pentecost. 
He  has  not  returned  to  heaven  so  He  can  come  like  that  again. 
Jesus  said  He  would  come  to  abide  forever.  He  is  here  available 
to  us  now.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  till  He  comes  again.  T he  work 
of  Ch  rist  is  available  to  all  who  will  receive  it. 

To  those  who  believe  and  by  faith  receive  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  into  the  life  and  body  of  the  believer  bringing 
with  Him  and  in  Him  the  life  of  God,  eternal  life  (1  Jn.  5:12). 
The  work  He  does  may  be  new  to  the  individual,  but  it  is  not  a 
new  work  for  God.  He  has  been  doing  the  same  work  since 
Pentecost.  He  continues  to  do  it. 

Because  they  will  not  eat?  It  would  seem  in  the  light  of  the 
above  that  those  who  are  unfed  may  be  so  because  they  will  not 
eat  the  food  available.  Geographically,  Christ  is  not  closer  in  a 
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church  building  than  anywhere  else.  The  price  of  obedience  is 
not  less  in  one  building  than  in  another,  in  the  company  of  one 
group  of  people  than  in  another.  T he  food  of  God  is  Jesus  Ch  rist 
(Jn.  6).  There  is  noonewhocaneatforanother. 

God’s  giving  the  blessing  of  life  and  peace  is  not  confined  to  a 
church  building.  The  problem  of  spiritual  feeding  on  the  Word 
is  not  wholly  or  even  largely  dependent  upon  which  church  one 
attends.  It’s  a personal  appropriation  matter. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  kind  of  congregation  one  attends 
makes  no  difference,  and  that  all  are  alike.  They  are  not.  There 
are  some  whose  claim  on  Christ  is  exclusive.  Other  teachers 


present  and  twist  the  Scriptures.  There  are  heretics  abroad. 
There  are,  and  always  have  been,  apostate  teachers.  We  must 
discern  the  spirits  and  beware  lest  we  be  led  astray.  But  these 
dangers  are  not  the  primary  danger  of  those  in  our  congrega- 
tions who  say  they  are  not  fed.  Their  problem  is  an  ancient  one. 
Part  of  the  solution  may  be  found  in  these  lines  by  A.  B. 
Simpson: 

Once  it  was  the  blessing,  now  it  is  the  Lord : 

Once  it  was  the  feeling,  now  it  is  His  Word ; 

Once  His  gifts  I wanted,  now  the  Giver  own ; 

Once  I sought  for  healing,  now  Himself  alone.  ^ 


Beyond  apathy  and  paralysis 

by  John  K.  Stoner 


To  Avoid  Catastrophe:  A Study  in  Future  Nuclear  Wea- 
pons Policy,  edited  by  Michael  P.  Hamilton.  Eerdmans, 
1977.  240  pp.,  paperback  $4.95.  If  there  is  one  book  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race  which  I think  every  Christian  should  read, 
this  is  it.  And  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  Christian 
should  read  one  book  on  the  arms  race.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  If  the  reader  can  imagine  a truly  obedient  Christian 
having  no  opinion  on,  or  being  in  favor  of  slavery  in  America 
in  1860,  then  he  can  also  imagine  Christians  who  are  ignorant 
of  or  silent  about  the  nuclear  arms  race  today. 

Michael  P.  Hamilton,  canon  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
Washington,  D.C.,  edits  the  volume  which  has  chapters  by 
ten  writers.  In  the  introduction  Hamilton  writes:  “This  is  not 
another  “doomsday  ” book.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  look 
carefully  and  honestly  at  new  problems  which  face  us  as  a 
result  of  the  discovery  of  nuclear  fusion  and  the  proliferation 
of  energy-producing  reactors  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  of- 
fer constructive  policies  to  reduce  their  attendant  dangers.  ” 

The  book  presents  a sobering  description  of  where  we  are 
in  1978;  we  are  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

Dr.  Gregg  F.  Herkin  traces  the  history  of  the  atomic  age 
from  a letter  written  by  scientists  Leo  Szilard  and  Albert 
Einstein  in  1939  to  the  effort  of  the  SALT  talks  to  “stabilize 
the  balance  of  terror’’  in  1978.  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  professor  of 
international  law  at  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
outlines  the  United  States-Soviet  Union  arms  competition. 
Throughout  the  book  a succession  of  experts  contributed 
their  analyses. 

The  chapter  on  nuclear  energy  by  William  G.  Pollard, 
whose  credentials  from  within  the  atomic  establishment  are 
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impeccable,  will  have  to  go  down  as  a most  remarkable  con- 
cession to  the  pro-nuclear  lobby.  Under  the  revealing  title 
“Energy  and  the  Conquest  of  Fear  ” Pollard  tells  us  that 
primitive  man  at  one  time  must  have  shared  with  the  animals 
of  the  forest  a paralyzing  fear  of  fire  and  fled  in  terror  from  it. 
But  at  some  point  man  came  through  to  the  other  side  of  fear 
and  instead  of  running  from  fire,  brought  it  right  into  his  liv- 
ing quarters. 

However,  I would  point  out  that  man  first  learned  how  to 
build  a fireplace,  if  only  a circle  of  stones,  before  he  brought 
fire  into  the  house.  Those  who  suggest  that  we  should  con- 
quer our  fear  of  plutonium,  the  most  toxic  substance  known 
to  man,  should  first  show  us  how  it  can  be  perpetually  and 
infallibly  continued.  The  current  approach  of  bringing  fire 
into  people’s  homes  (i.e.,  nuclear  reactors)  without  a proven 
fireplace  is  not  the  conquest  of  fear;  it  is  arson. 

The  most  unforgettable  chapters  of  the  book  are  the 
“scenarios  of  disaster  and  hope.  ” Four  authors  imagine  nu- 
clear explosions — one  by  a terrorist  attack  on  New  York  City, 
one  the  result  of  escalating  tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  one 
by  sabotage  of  a nuclear  power  plant,  and  one  by  accident. 
These  chapters  encourage  realistic  imagination  which  is  in 
^ critically  short  supply  among  the  American  populace  today. 

The  human  race  in  the  first  decades  of  the  atomic  era  is, 
like  a child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life,  altogether  incapable  of 
imagining  the  dangers  that  attend  its  existence.  Like  a tod- 
dler wandering  toward  a busy  street,  we  can’t  imagine  what 
we  are  getting  into.  But  we  must  imagine  it  or  we  shall 
experience  it.  And  when  we  do  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  book  offers  suggestions  for  action.  The  proposals  are 
not  simple  or  easy,  but  most  of  them  are  more  useful  than 
recommending  to  a toddler  the  conquest  of  fear.  Read  To 
Avoid  Catastrophe  and  act.  As  the  saying  goes,  better  active 
now  than  radioactive  later.  ^ 
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No  littering 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


This  morning  as  I drove  along  the  highway  I noticed 
yesterday’s  droppings  of  cans  and  paper  littering  the  ditch. 
An  empty  paper  cup  raced  along  the  road  before  me  until  I 
caught  up  with  it  and  the  tires  of  the  car  ended  its  escapade. 

Littering  is  illegal,  but  it  still  happens.  When  the  trash 
level  in  the  car  gets  too  high,  what  can  one  do?  Chuck  it,  of 
course,  according  to  some  litterers. 

In  Fahrenheit  451,  Ray  Bradbury  talks  about  a future  so- 
ciety in  which  people  litter  not  only  paper,  but  also  other 
persons.  “Blow  your  nose  on  a person,  wad  them,  flush  them 
away,  reach  for  another,  blow,  wad,  flush,  ” says  one  of  the 
characters. 

But  clearly  we  haven’t  waited  for  the  year  2001  to  do  that. 
Ken  Reuter  (quoted  in  Job  Power  by  Ralph  Buggs)  writes 
that  littering  isn’t  confined  to  glass,  paper,  metal,  and  plastic. 
We  also  litter  people.  We  “batter  them,  dent  them,  and  rain 
on  them  until  they  rust  and  fall  apart  in  our  minds.”  He  sug- 
gests if  we  look  into  the  landscape  of  our  mind,  we  would  find 
a junkyard  of  people  we’ve  discarded  because  they  failed  to 
come  up  to  our  unreal  standards  of  perfection. 

What  he  is  trying  to  say  is  that  in  an  age  of  planned 
obsolescence  we  have  incorporated  into  our  attitudes  to 
people  the  same  ones  we  have  toward  things:  Get  rid  of  what 
we  don’t  like.  If  a person  doesn’t  match  the  decor  or  fit  into 
our  thinking,  get  rid  of  him  or  her.  Don’t  bother  with  the 
person  who  doesn’t  meet  our  standards. 

One  casual  comment  to  a friend  gets  rid  of  the  individual 
who  forgets  to  bathe,  the  one  who  uses  medicine-smell 
mouthwash,  or  doesn’t  mind  his  own  greasy  hair.  It’s  easy  to 
include  the  one  who  prefers  Lawrence  Welk  to  rock,  the  one 
who  forgets  to  color-coordinate  his  wardrobe,  and  the  one 
who  talks  too  much.  We  can  throw  all  such  people  out  the 
windows  of  our  minds.  They’re  simply  not  our  kind. 

The  people  we  litter  come  in  other  categories  as  well.  The 
biggest  category  is  “they.”  “They”  represent  the  most 
powerful  bloc  of  people  on  earth.  “They”  control  nearly 
everything  we  do  from  the  prices  we  pay  for  gas  and  food  to 
how  often  we  mow  the  lawn  or  go  to  church.  “What  will  they 
think?”  decides  many  issues;  yet  if  every  speaker  used  only 
names  when  speaking,  we’d  have  to  dig  out  a lot  of  people 
from  the  garbage  heap. 

Another  big  category  of  easily  littered  persons  is  bosses. 


especially  the  ones  who  can’t  make  up  their  minds,  or  who 
make  it  up  too  fast,  or  who  think  they  made  it  up  and  told 
you  it  was  made  up,  and  then  wibble-wobble  all  day  long. 
This  kind  gets  tossed  into  the  trash  barrel  at  coffee  breaks 
often.  But  employees  land  there  also — especially  the  kind 
who  were  born  shleps. 

Other  people  who  are  quickly  wadded  and  tossed  aside  are 
the  ones  who  don’t  fit  into  the  landscape  of  church  life — the 
ones  with  bent  opinions  and  open  mouths.  We  easily  litter 
them  because  it  seems  a sure  thing  that  God  couldn’t  possibly 
work  through  such  warped  individuals. 

At  present  another  group  of  people  gets  chucked  out, 
though  many  Christians  have  probably  never  had  even  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  them.  I refer  to  homosexuals. 
Most  people  would  give  a hardened  murderer  at  least  a 
chance  to  hear  the  gospel,  but  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  a 
professed  homosexual  came  to  church.  Yet  by  tossing  these 
and  others  aside,  we  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  come 
close  to  God  because  we  are  convinced  they  are  not  redeem- 
able. 

Sometimes  we  litter  even  ourselves  when  we  don’t  believe 
we  are  the  kind  of  material  God  could  use  for  His  service. 
What  could  God  do  with  an  ordinary  person  without  special 
talents  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  music? 

The  Apostle  Paul  never  thought  less  of  himself  than  Christ 
thought  of  him.  Though  some  people  thought  he  was  a little 
odd-looking  and  timid  in  his  personal  appearance,  lacking  ce- 
lebrity appeal,  he  saw  himself  as  too  precious  to  be  littered. 
He  boldly  affirmed  himself  several  times.  “Follow  my  ex- 
ample as  I follow  Christ’s”  he  told  the  Corinthians,  Philip- 
pians,  and  Thessalonians  (1  Cor.  4:16;  11:1;  Phil.  3:17;  1 
Thess.  1:6). 

Trash  and  people  should  never  be  in  the  same  category. 
God  wills  it  that  no  one  be  littered,  but  that  all  come  to  full 
maturity  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  in  the  process  of  recycling,  tak- 
ing anyone  who  comes  to  him,  marred,  bent,  scratched,  even 
a bit  rusty,  and  he  says,  “This  person  can  be  made  new  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

To  believe  the  rebirth  is  possible  is  the  beginning  of  church 
life  and  growth.  Without  faith  that  people  can  change  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  there  can  be  no  church — only  a human 
organization.  ^ 
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Group  of  participants  at  mealtime 

Hispanic  students'  retreat, 
A look  ahead 


During  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  1 there  was  a His- 
panic college  students’  retreat  at  1711  Prai- 
rie Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  funds  for  this 
retreat  came  from  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion grant  for  peace  seminars  for  latino 
college  and  university  students.  The 
seminar  was  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
Congregational  Education  and  Literature  in 
Spanish  (OCELE). 

It  was  good  to  have  the  students  from  San 
Antonio,  EMC,  Goshen,  and  Chicago 
together  in  one  place.  There  were  three 
MCC  international  exehange  visitors,  one 
from  Bolivia  and  two  from  Argentina.  Rob- 
ert Yoder,  Spanish  professor  at  Gosben 
College  and  Samuel  Hernandez,  Spanish 
pastor  from  Goshen,  were  present  for  part  of 
the  retreat. 

The  participation  varied  from  30  to  40 
students.  The  largest  group  was  from  the 
San  Antonio  Latino  Student  Program.  From 
EMC  came  a group.  Guillermo  Espinoza, 
Spanish  pastor  from  Chicago,  brought  a 
group  on  Saturday  morning  to  participate. 

Resource  persons  included:  Al  Meyer, 
executive  secretary  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  book  Mennonite  Education,  Is- 
sues, Facts,  and  Changes,  by  Donald  B. 
Kraybill,  was  used  for  his  presentation.  Al 
pointed  out  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  key 
concepts  that  should  be  emphasized.  Gerald 
Mumaw,  student  at  the  seminary,  gave  a 
presentation  of  MCC  programs  in  Latin 


America  and  of  his  experience  in  Bolivia. 
Adolfo  Puricelli  from  Argentina  and  student 
at  the  seminary  told  of  his  experience  work- 
ing for  the  International  Bible  Society  in 
Latin  America.  He  discussed  how  the 
churches — Catholic  and  evangelical — have 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  God’s 
Word  and  how  the  churches  have  influ- 
enced Latin  American  society. 

Lupe  De  Leon  spoke  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  programs.  Jos6  Ortiz  talked 
about  the  politics  of  the  chureh:  “The  Anglo 
church  has  not  seen  the  Hispanic  churches 
as  an  important  part  of  the  total  Mennonite 
Church.  We  have  been  here  for  a long  time 
but  we  have  not  been  noted.  ” 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber  spoke  about 
the  program  and  future  of  peace  education 
and  social  concern. 

My  part  was  literature  and  education. 

There  was  singing  with  guitar  players  all 
the  time. 

Saturday  afternoon  we  visited  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Joseph 
Hertzler  gave  the  group  a tour  through 
some  of  the  classrooms,  library,  and  chapel. 
Everybody  was  impressed  with  the  installa- 
tion. Most  of  them  did  not  know  about  a 
Mennonite  seminary.  Greencroft  was  an- 
other surprise.  Some  called  it  the  Mennonite 
“mecca.”  Goshen  College  had  also  been 
scheduled,  but  there  wasn’t  enough  time. 

The  food  was  prepared  by  Evie  Atkinson, 


hostess  at  1711,  with  the  help  of  my  wife 
and  other  volunteers. 

Evaluations  of  the  retreat  by  the  par- 
ticipants produced  some  of  the  following 
conclusions: 

•Next  year  more  students  should  be  in- 
vited from  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
not  Mennonite  but  that  have  some  contact 
with  the  Mennonite  Church. 

•That  the  program  and  contacts  be  made 
by  the  students  themselves  with  the  help  of 
a counselor,  OCELE,  High  Aim,  or  Goshen 
College’s  minority  counselor. 

•That  more  latino  students  be  contacted 
and  recruited  by  Mennonite  colleges. 

•That  emphasis  be  given  by  the  schools 
for  the  demand  of  Hispanic  leaders  to  teach 
and  identify  theology  in  the  latino  context. 

•It  is  generally  understood  that  college  of- 
fers education  for  better  economic  stan- 
dards. Our  students  need  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  importance  of  Christian  service  and 
responsibilities  to  the  church  after  education 
is  completed,  regardless  of  training. 

•That  the  schools  give  more  emphasis  on 
peace  education.  Four  specific  areas  were 
identified. 

a.  What  are  the  reasons  for  peace  be- 
liefs? 

b.  Biblical  interpretation  in  today’s 
context. 

c.  Cultural  basis — Anglo/latino 

d.  What  is  the  alternative  the  church 
has  for  students  and  how  can  the 
schools  help  them  realize  it? — 
Arnoldo  Casas. 

Amish  in  Nebraska 
face  education  test 

John  A.  Hostetler,  teaching  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  attended  a 
symposium  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Apr.  6 and  7,  where  he  read  a paper 
on  “The  Old  Order  Amish  on  the  Great 
Plains.  ” 

On  the  two  days  following  the  confer- 
ence, Hostetler  stayed  in  Nebraska  to  visit 
the  two  Amish  families  who  had  moved 
there  from  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  last  winter. 
His  purpose  was  to  make  contacts  on  behalf 
of  the  Amish  because  of  their  problem  with 
schooling.  According  to  the  Lincoln  Journal 
of  Mar.  7,  1978,  the  parents  had  been  fined 
for  not  having  their  children  in  school. 

The  Amish  families  are  Atlee  and  Katie 
Miller  and  their  10  children  and  Levi  and 
Sarah  Troyer  and  seven  children.  They  are 
located  on  a rural  route  out  of  Pawnee  City 
in  southeastern  Nebraska,  about  10  miles 
from  the  Kansas  border.  Sarah  Miller,  who 
had  been  an  Amish  teacher  in  Ohio,  was 
teaching  the  children  of  both  families  in 
their  home. 

Nebraska  law  requires  teacher  certifica- 
tion and  approved  school  systems.  The  regu- 
lations are  contained  in  Rule  14  (which  is  a 
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document  of  23  pages  with  hundreds  of 
rules  in  it).  Violations  are  dealt  with  under 
the  criminal  code.  The  department  officials 
told  Hostetler  they  intend  to  prosecute  any 
violations. 

The  Amish  were  counseled  to  try  working 
out  a solution  without  litigation  since  the 
state  has  three  court  cases  on  its  hand 
challenging  state  certification  and  it  is  not 
about  to  make  concessions  to  the  Amish  at 
this  time.  A teacher  with  25  years  experience 
in  one-room  schoolhouses  may  be  contacted 
and  a mobile  unit  could  be  used  to  meet  re- 
quirements. If  more  Amish  families  move 
in,  a more  viable  solution  might  be  found. 


Stoltzfus  named  president 
of  MMA 


Dwight  Stoltzfus 


Dwight  Stoltzfus,  act- 
ing president  of  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid 
since  Mar.  1,  was 
named  the  new  pres- 
ident by  MMA’s 
board  at  a meeting  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
12. 

Stoltzfus  is  a res- 
ident of  the  Goshen 
area  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  MMA 
staff  since  September  1971.  He  served  as  di- 
rector of  field  services  in  addition  to  the  act- 
ing presidency. 

MMA  has  eight  area  field  men  and  serves 
more  than  60,000  adult  members  through  its 
auto,  financial,  health,  retirement,  and  sur- 
vivors’ aid  programs.  Although  an  agency  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  MMA  also  provides 
its  services  for  related  Mennonite  con- 
ferences. 

Stoltzfus  was  a member  of  MMA’s  board 
of  directors  for  13  years  before  joining  the 
staff.  He  is  treasurer  and  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Indiana-Mich- 
igan  Mennonite  Conference. 

He  also  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries’ congregational  stewardship  commis- 


Siebers  witness  new  life 
in  southern  Argentina 

“We  have  witnessed  real  searching  for 
something  with  substance,  a hunger,  an 
awakening  to  new  life,”  asserted  Floyd  and 
Alice  Sieber,  missionaries  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Choele  Choel,  Ar- 
gentina. They  are  in  the  USA  for  a short  fur- 
lough this  summer. 

The  Sieber  family  has  been  active  in 
missions  in  Argentina  since  1948,  and  they 
have  witnessed  rapid  growth  in  the  church 
in  Choele  Choel  during  the  last  several 


years.  At  the  request  of  the  Argentine  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Siebers  went  from  Bra- 
gado,  Argentina,  to  the  irrigated  river-valley 
community  of  Choele  Choel  and  began 
public  meetings  in  1969.  No  local  people 
who  attended  the  church  meetings  made 
public  confessions  of  their  faith  during  the 
first  three  years  of  Siebers’  work  there. 

However,  presently  there  are  164  mem- 
bers in  the  Choele  Choel  congregation — the 
world’s  southernmost  Mennonite  church — 
with  25  new  commitments  within  the  last 
year. 

The  rapid  growth  and  activity  of  the  con- 
gregation reflect  the  local  interest  in  the 
church.  Around  50  people  attend  a Sunday 
morning  prayer  breakfast  where  they  share 
concerns  with  each  other  in  an  unstructured 
setting.  That  weekly  experience  is  where  a 
lot  of  the  church  life  is  evident,  Floyd  said. 
There  is  an  openness  among  members  who 
attend,  and  that  is  where  they  discuss  the 
real  issues  concerning  the  congregation. 

In  addition,  more  than  200  persons  now 
attend  Sunday  evening,  the  main  Sunday 
service;  Wednesday  evening  teaching  acti- 
vities are  well  attended  also.  Siebers  are 
thrilled  about  the  increasing  interest  and  at- 
tendance of  entire  families  at  church  func- 
tions. 

Floyd  shares  congregational  leadership 
with  seven  other  men  chosen  from  among 
members.  Four  of  those  leaders  are  assum- 
ing primary  responsibility  while  Floyd  and 
Alice  are  on  furlough. 

In  Choele  Choel,  Siebers  give  full-time 
support  to  church  direction  and  visitation. 
Alice  serves  in  direction  of  women’s  acti- 
vities and  as  church  hostess. 

Two  of  Siebers’  children,  John  and 
Wanda,  continue  to  live  and  serve  in  the 
community  on  a self-supporting  basis.  John 
operates  a dairy  farm  and  was  instrumental 
in  opening  a home  for  young  men.  Wanda 
also  started  a girls’  home  and  a co-op  store. 

MCC  alumni  invited 
to  reunions  in  Wichita 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  alumni  are 
invited  to  gather  during  the  week  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference,  July  25-31,  in 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Six  reunions  are  being  planned  to  en- 
courage informal  interaction  among  alumni 
who  have  worked  in  each  of  the  six  con- 
tinental areas  served  by  MCC.  The  overseas 
secretary  or  representative  from  each  area 
will  coordinate  the  meeting  and  provide  in- 
formation regarding  current  MCC  program. 

Alumni  who  have  served  in  Africa,  North 
America,  or  Asia  will  meet  on  Thursday, 
July  27,  at  4:15  p.m.  and  those  who  choose 
may  continue  conversation  through  the  sup- 
per hour. 

Persons  who  served  in  Latin  America, 
Middle  East,  Europe,  or  North  Africa  will 


gather  on  Friday,  July  28,  at  4:15  p.m.  and 
continue  into  the  supper  hour  for  those  who 
wish. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  anyone  wishing 
to  attend  them,  including  families  of  MCC 
workers,  overseas  visitors,  or  church  leaders. 

World  Conference  staff  have  scheduled 
the  reunions  in  hotel  meeting  rooms  ad- 
jacent to  the  conference  center. 

Dedication  at  Fairview 

A new  building  complex,  which  includes  an 
eight-story  apartment  building  with  123 
units,  was  dedicated  on  May  13  and  14  at 
the  Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Cambridge, 
Ont. 

A large  number  of  people  attended  the 
dedication  programs.  On  the  first  day 
government  representatives,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  help  the  project  along,  were  in- 
troduced. These  officials  congratulated  the 
planning  board  and  those  who  had  pro- 
duced such  beautiful  and  serviceable 
facilities.  The  province  was  evidently  happy 
to  be  involved  in  helping  this  church  agency 
to  provide  a needed  social  service. 

As  early  as  1905,  the  Ontario  Mennonite 
Conference  was  asking  how  it  could  provide 
for  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  some 
older  members.  Gifts  were  coming  in  for  the 
establishment  of  a home. 

In  1943  Braeside  Home  was  opened  in  a 
large  historical  house  in  Preston  to  provide 
residential  care.  Better  care  for  more  persons 
was  made  possible  by  the  opening  of 
Fairview  Home  in  1956.  Detached  cottage 
units  were  constructed  between  1956  and 
1962.  An  activity  program  for  Home 
residents  made  life  more  meaningful,  and 
by  1967  an  addition  had  been  built  to 
provide  facilities  for  recreation  and  handi- 
crafts. 

Ten  years  ago  there  began  to  develop  a vi- 
sion of  an  independent  lifestyle  for  many 
more  seniors  in  the  context  of  a Christian 
caring  community.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  provincial  government,  finances 
were  accumulated  which  made  possible  a 
project  costing  several  million  dollars.  The 
facilities  at  length  became  available  for  the 
envisioned  activity  center. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  second  day  of 
the  dedication,  the  program  was  more 
church-oriented.  Presiding  was  Clayton 
Cressman,  former  chairman  of  the  board. 
There  was  a musical  prelude,  and  some 
hymn  singing.  Members  of  the  board  were 
presented  by  chairman  Harold  Shantz.  The 
Rockway  Mennonite  School  Choir  sang, 
directed  by  Robert  Shantz.  Bringing  the 
dedication  message  was  Paul  Erb,  of  Scot- 
tdale.  Pa.,  who  was  introduced  by  Abner 
Good,  a veteran  resident  of  the  Home.  The 
ritual  of  dedication  was  led  by  Howard 
Good,  a member  of  the  board,  and  a son  of 
Abner.  The  benedictory  prayer  was  led  by  J. 
Ray  Houser,  another  resident  of  the  Home 
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and  a former  president  of  Waterloo  College. 

Following  the  session  of  both  days,  ad- 
ministrator David  O.  Rudy,  his  efficient 
staff,  and  many  of  the  residents  played  the 
host  in  serving  refreshments  to  the  dedica- 
tion visitors,  and  had  out  the  open  house 
sign  in  many  of  the  rooms  and  apartments. 

All  the  expanded  space  in  Fairview  Men- 
nonite  Home  was  already  spoken  for.  To  a 
greatly  increased  extent  the  Home  is  now  in 
a position  to  fulfill  its  purpose — meeting 
total  needs  of  older  persons  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  contributes  to  the  meaning 
of  life. — Paul  Erb 

New  concept  in  VS 
advanced 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board’s  Voluntary 
Service  department  plans  to  open  a VS 
household  in  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  near  Buf- 
falo, in  mid-June. 

James  and  Ann  Roth,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
are  available  to  be  the  first  “lead  ” couple 
and  work  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  a VS  advisory  council  set  up  by  three 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  area — Amherst, 
Clarence  Center,  and  Alden.  Several  ad- 
ditional VSers  will  be  assigned  to  the 
household  at  a later  date. 

The  three  churches  have  purchased  a 
house  in  Williamsville  with  adequate  facil- 
ities for  a family  and  single  VSers.  The 
house  is  located  close  enough  to  downtown 
Buffalo  to  make  a ministry  in  inner  city 
feasible.  At  the  same  time  VSers  can  assist 
the  three  congregations  in  their  outreach. 

“The  ‘lead’  couple  concept  is  a new  way 
to  get  a unit  started,”  says  Jerry  Meek,  VS 
director.  James’  first  responsibility  will  be  to 
study  the  area  to  learn  what  service  organi- 
zations are  already  at  work  and  to  discover 
needs  that  exist. 

After  the  study  is  made,  the  congregations 
will  decide  what  activities  to  take  up.  “VSers 
can  have  a unique  role  of  being  feet  and 
arms  for  a local  group  which  has  vision,” 
Meek  says. 

Lilly  Grant  to  fund  GC 
faculty  development 

A grant  to  Goshen  College  of  $139,203  from 
Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  will  be 
applied  to  a three-year  program  of  faculty 
development,  according  to  Goshen  College 
President  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder. 

Goshen  College  is  one  of  nine  colleges, 
universities,  and  groups  of  colleges  nation- 
wide to  be  funded  by  the  Foundation  this 
year.  Goshen,  which  received  the  largest 
grant,  was  selected  from  133  competitors 
and  23  semifinalists. 

The  purpose  of  the  faculty  development 


program  is  to  have  faculty  take  a fresh  look 
at  curriculum  and  instruction  in  light  of  the 
college’s  new  statement  of  mission,  goals, 
and  objectives. 

The  statement,  developed  over  the  past 
two  years  by  a faculty  committee,  re- 
searched the  identity  of  the  college  and  set 
goals  to  strengthen  its  mission.  “The  Lilly 
project  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
faculty  to  translate  the  mission  statement 
into  reality,  ” said  Burkholder.  “Implications 
for  teaching,  scholarship,  religious  life,  and 
relations  between  faculty  and  students  will 
be  studied  in  detail.  ” 

One  thrust  of  the  program  is  to  have  every 
professor  and  administrator  talk  with  a 
“development  colleague.  ” Faculty  mem- 
bers will  help  each  other  grow  personally 
and  professionally,  making  use  of  a 
“brotherhood  ” model  of  interaction  rather 
than  the  competitive  model. 

Faculty  will  also  gain  exposure  to  new 
ideas  through  highly  qualified  resource  peo- 
ple and  will  develop  portfolios  outlining 
specific  goals  for  improvement. 

Bontrager  appointed 
LA  secretary 

Mennonite  Central 
Committee  has  an- 
nounced the  appoint- 
ment of  Herman  Bon- 
trager, currently  di- 
rector of  personnel 
development,  as  sec- 
retary for  Latin 
America,  replacing 
Gerald  Shank. 

In  this  new  post 
which  he  assumes  in 
midsummer,  Bontra- 
ger will  be  responsible  for  Latin  American 
programs  which  involve  over  130  workers  in 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Paraguay, 
Grenada,  and  Guatemala.  Their  assign- 
ments are  in  rural,  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic development,  technical  assistance, 
education,  nutrition  and  health,  and  social/ 
religious  services. 

Gerald  Shank,  current  Latin  America  di- 
rector, will  leave  his  headquarters  assign- 
ment to  return  to  the  field  along  with  his 
wife,  Ethel  Stoltzfus  Shank,  and  their 
children  Randall  and  Marcela.  The  Shanks 
will  return  to  Bolivia  where  they  served  pre- 
viously with  MCC.  During  their  upcoming 
term  they  will  provide  leadership  to  the 
program  which  is  large,  involving  almost  50 
volunteers  in  all  phases  of  community  de- 
velopment. 

MCC  Personnel  Services  is  still  seeking 
candidates  to  replace  Bontrager  as  director 
of  personnel  development.  The  job  involves 
long-term  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  personnel  recruitment;  work- 


ing with  college  personnel  in  planning  cur-  j 
riculum  and  special  seminars,  and  counsel-  J 
ing  potential  volunteers  about  what  educa-  | 
ional  experiences  would  best  prepare  them  * 
for  service.  Overseas  church  service  expe-  | 
rience  is  considered  a strong  asset  for  the  « 
job.  j 

Seminary  summer  session  j 

enriched  with 

International  views  j 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries’  1978  , 

Summer  Session  will  be  conducted  on  the 
campus  of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 

Kan.,  July  9-21. 

The  purpose  of  the  1978  Summer  Session 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  people  from 
every  continent  to  study  in  depth  the  theme, 

“The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  j 

World.  ” This  is  also  the  theme  for  Men-  1 

nonite  World  Conference  to  convene  July 
25-30  in  Wichita,  Kan.  \ 

The  highlight  of  the  1978  sessions  will  be  i 

the  input  provided  by  ten  international  j 
church  leaders.  These  persons  will  be  shar- 
ing how  they  experience  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  their  countries.  i 

The  international  church  leaders  who  will 
be  telling  about  their  work  and  experiences 
include  representatives  from  ten  nations. 
These  are:  Foppe  Brouwer,  a Dutch  immi- 
grant now  living  in  Australia;  Pronoy  Sar- 
kar,  pastor  in  the  Missionary  Church  in  Cal- 
cutta, India;  Michio  Ohno,  serving  in  a 
house  church  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  Felonito  I 
Sacapano,  pastor  of  Missions  Now  in  the  I 

Philippines;  Raul  Rosado  Ortiz,  pastor  in  j. 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Puerto  Rico;  ] 

Charles  Cristano,  an  evangelistic  pastor  * 

from  Indonesia;  Andrew  Lu,  pastor  in  Tai-  | 
wan;  and  Dick  Ekerete,  pastor  and  director  j 
of  a pastor  training  school  in  Nigeria.  | 

The  daily  schedule  will  begin  with  pre- 
sentations on  “Parables  of  the  Kingdom”  by  J 
Howard  Charles,  Professor  of  New  Testa-  j 
ment  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  ’ 

Seminaries.  Elmer  Martens,  professor  of  Old  | 
Testament  at  MBBS,  will  follow  with  input  ! 
on  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  Biblical  | 

Perspective.  ” The  afternoon  sessions  will  be 
conducted  by  Robert  Ramseyer,  professor  of  I 
missions  and  anthropology  at  AMBS.  He 
will  provide  input  on  “The  Changing  World 
in  Kingdom  Perspective.” 

Hosting  the  1978  Summer  Session  Sem- 
inar will  be  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Council 
of  Mennonite  Seminaries  also  includes 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrison- 
burg,  Va.,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Ross  'T.  Bender,  of  AMBS,  will  serve  as 
the  dean;  assisting  him  will  be  Robert  j 
Kreider,  Bethel  College,  who  will  serve  as  I 
the  director  of  the  session. 


Herman  Bontrager 
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Use  present  resources, 
evangelization  in  Chicago 

Chicago  Area  Mennonites  gathered  for  the 
second  installment  of  CAM’s  1978  Seminary 
Without  Walls,  which  was  held  Apr.  21-23, 
at  Lakeview  Mennonite  Brethren  and 
Lawndale  Mennonite  churches. 

During  the  weekend,  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr., 
Secretary  for  Home  Missions  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  directed 
spirited  sessions  on  the  topic  of  church 
growth.  Participants  were  challenged  to  find 
ways  to  best  facilitate  existing  churches  and 
available  personnel  in  order  to  continue  to 
fulfill  the  church’s  role  as  an  ongoing  wit- 
ness to  the  saving  power  of  God. 

De  Leon  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
a continuing  process  of  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams, with  flexibility  in  determining  goals, 
audience,  and  plans. 

A total  of  62  people  attended  the  five 
sessions,  representing  10  Chicagoland 
churches  and  three  Voluntary  Service 
units. — Debra  H.  Bender 

Comparative  statistics 

There  are  321  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  congregations  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Order  them  in  size  from  smallest  to  larg- 
est. They  range  from  a miniscule  nine 
members  to  a sizable  1,268.  Perhaps  the 
most  arresting  fact  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  list  is  that  the  smallest  160  church- 


es (one  half  of  321)  account  for  only  11,086 
members  (18  percent)  out  of  a total 
membership  of  62,470.  The  flip  side  of  this 
is  that  the  161  largest  congregations  total 
more  than  51,000  members. 

The  160  smallest  churches  have  member- 
ships of  133  or  less.  The  median  size  is  133. 
This  means  there  are  as  many  churches  with 
a membership  above  133  as  there  are  below 
133.  But,  a median  is  not  necessarily  the 
average.  For  the  General  Conference  the 
average  membership  per  congregation  is  a 
healthy  195. 

Another  way  to  analyze  the  list  is  to  de- 
termine how  many  churches  are  needed 
to  total  half  the  membership.  How  many 
churches,  starting  with  those  nine  stalwarts 
in  the  smallest  congregation,  need  to  be 
tallied  before  accumulating  31,235  believ- 
ers? Two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  largest 
fifty-nine  congregations  (18  percent)  ac- 
count for  the  remaining  31,235  members. 

These  statistics  take  on  added  interest 
when  compared  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
whose  total  membership  is  106,595  in  1,204 
congregations.  Their  average  size  is  89;  their 
median  size  is  52.  When  arranged  from 
smallest  to  largest  the  first  half  of  total  con- 
gregations (602)  is  composed  of  11,645 
members  (11  percent).  The  second  half  of 
total  congregations  tally  94,950  members. 
The  first  half  of  total  membership  (53,297) 
requires  1,014  congregations.  The  second 
half  of  total  membership  is  composed  of  190 
congregations  (16  percent).  These  range  in 
size  from  161  to  846  members. 


mennoscope 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  plans  to 
initiate  involvement  in  the  Transkei  in  mid- 
summer with  the  placement  of  Tim  and  Su- 
zanne Lind,  who  are  completing  a year  of 
studies  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  as  development  consultants 
with  the  Transkei  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Transkei  is  a tiny  country  along  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa  near  the  top  of 
the  continent.  The  initial  workers,  their 
assignments  seen  as  an  exploratory  begin- 
ning, will  arrive  in  Umtata,  the  capital  city, 
more  than  two  years  after  the  invitation  for 
MCC’s  involvement  came. 

Belleville  Mennonite  School  has  open- 
ings for  high  school  English  and  science 
teachers.  Write  Belleville  Mennonite 
School,  Box  847,  Belleville,  PA  17004,  or  call 
(717)935-2184. 

“If  you  are  traveling  in.  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  plan  to  stop  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,”  says  Nelson  Waybill, 
head  of  public  relations  and  personnel  man- 
ager,” to  see  how  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
other  church  materials  are  produced.  Hours 
are  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  Monday 


through  Friday,  except  for  major  holidays. 
Allow  one  and  one  half  hours  for  a complete 
tour. 

Fourteen  persons  meeting  on  Sunday, 
May  14,  spoke  their  affirmation  to  the 
covenant  and  agreed  on  a name,  the  Jubilee 
Mennonite  Church,  for  their  house  church, 
which  has  been  meeting  in  Newton,  Kan., 
since  Sept.  25,  1977.  The  new  house  church, 
comprised  of  Newton,  North  Newton,  and 
Hesston  residents  and  Bethel  College  stu- 
dents, intends  to  seek  affiliation  with  the 
South  Central  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Western  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Meetings  have  been  held  regularly  in  the 
home  of  Perry  and  Elizabeth  Yoder,  North 
Newton. 

Conestoga  Christian  School  has  an  open- 
ing for  a teacher  in  grades  7-10  who  can 
teach  social  studies  from  an  Anabaptist 
perspective.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Kenneth  L.  Herr,  at  the  school,  R.D. 
1,  Box  124,  Morgantown,  PA  19543.  Phone 
(215)  286-9190. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 


did 

you 

know 

that 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
spent  1 1 Vz  % on  overhead  last 
year? 


Overhead 


Home  Mlislons 


MSI 


Overseas 


Health /Welfare 
Student  Services 
VS 
MCC 


Overhead  simply  refers  to  the 
amount  of  money  it  takes  to  make  an 
organization  tick.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  spends  17  Vz  cents  of  each 
contributed  dollar  on  support  services. 

But,  because  contributed  money 
generates  other  resources,  such  as 
salaries  VSers  earn,  the  Mission  Board 
spent  only  1 1 Vz  % of  its  total  operating 
budget  in  1977  for  facilities  and  services. 

Each  of  the  four  service 
departments  plays  a vital  function  in 
the  operation  of  the  program  divisions. 

Finances  accounts  for  the  money- 

Personnel  recruits  persons  from 
across  the  church  to  serve  in  the 
various  Board  programs. 

Church  Relations  keeps  congregations 
aware  of  mission  resources. 

Communication  interprets 
missions  to  the  church  through 
media— such  as  this  ad. 

Your  dollar  makes  missions 
possible,  and  the  1 1 Vz  cents  of  that 
dollar  that  goes  for  overhead  keeps 
missions  ticking. 

For  a copy  of  the  1 977 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
financial  report,  write 

partners 
Box  370 

^ Elkhart,  IN  46515 

* "n  the 

MENNONITE 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
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Ministries  will  be  needing  a director  of 
communications,  half  time  or  full  time, 
starting  in  July.  Contact  Gordon  Zook, 
Executive  Secretary,  MBCM,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515.  Phone:  (219)294-7536. 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries  is 
urging  all  interested  persons,  current  semi- 
narians, pastors,  church  workers,  educators 
(elementary,  secondary,  and  college), 
college  graduates  or  nongraduates  to  apply 
now  for  the  1978  summer  session  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  World  Conference  so 
that  adequate  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
include  them  in  this  unique  international 
educational  experience.  For  a brochure  and 
application  form  write  to:  Dale  Schumm, 
CMS  Summer  School,  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  3003  Benham 
Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  or  call  (219) 
295-3726.  (See  article,  “Seminary  Sum- 
mer Session  Enriched  with  International 
Views.”) 

A librarian  from  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam in  the  Netherlands  worked  in  the 
Mennonite  Historical  Library  at  Goshen 
College,  May  10  to  15.  Simon  L.  Verheus,  li- 
brarian of  the  Mennonite  collection  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  is  investigating 
the  holdings  of  Mennonite  libraries  in  the 
U.S.  and  exploring  possibilities  for  cooper- 
ation between  those  libraries  and  Men- 
nonite libraries  in  Europe.  He  has  worked  at 


the  Amsterdam  University  Library  since 
1963.  In  addition  to  his  library  work  he  is 
visiting  a number  of  Mennonite  institutions 
in  Elkhart  County  and  has  spoken  to  the 
Mennonite  Historical  Society  at  Goshen 
College.  He  stayed  at  the  home  of  Nelson 
Springer,  curator  of  the  Mennonite  His- 
torical Library  at  Goshen  College. 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board’s  executive 
committee  reappointed  the  following  mis- 
sionaries on  May  3:  Larry  and  Helen 
Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  a third 
term  in  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Guatemala; 
Susan  Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  serve  with 
the  Amor  Viviente  (Living  Love)  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras; 
Linda  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  and  Debra 
Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  a second  three- 
year  term  as  nurses  in  San  Pedro  Carcha, 
Guatemala.  The  following  first-time  ap- 
pointments were  also  made: 

Joseph  and  Gloria  Bontrager,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  to  serve  as  a Bible  teacher 
couple  at  the  Bukiroba  Bible  School,  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania;  Donald  and  Esther  Lauver, 
Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  to  serve  in  pastoral  and 
leadership  training  in  Belize;  Jose  and 
Agdelia  Santiago,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  to 
serve  as  evangelist  and  church  planting 
couple  for  a new  mission  outreach  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  unproductive  hillsides  of  Ma’an, 


Consider  a career  in 


Respiratory  Therapy 


Severai  openings  in  this  fali’s  class.  Program  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  National 
Registry  examinations.  Respiratory  Therapy  is  the 
fastest  growing  para-medical  profession  in  the 
U.S.  Hesston  offers  a two-year  or  a th,ree-year 
curriculum.  Classes  begin  August  28.  For  applica- 
tion or  more  information,  write  or  phone: 


Hesston  College 
Hesston,  KS  67062 


Phone  800-835-2062  toll-free 
In  Kansas,  call  316-327-4221, 


ext.  229  collect 


Jordan,  are  the  focus  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  agriculturists’  efforts  to  encour- 
age local  farmers  to  use  the  slopes  to  their 
best  advantage.  By  terracing  the  slopes  and 
planting  olive  trees  which  are  well-suited  to 
the  nonirrigated  higher  ground,  they  can 
free  the  irrigated  bottomlands  for  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees.  MCC  agriculturist  Greg 
Reimer  writes  that  “plans  ” for  the  terraces 
were  mapped  out  thousands  of  years  ago 
and  that  building  the  terraces  is  really  a 
matter  of  rebuilding  what  was  constructed 
during  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 

J.  Frederick  Erb, 
most  recently  of 
Streetsboro,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  director 
of  church  relations  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  starting  on 
Sept.  1. 

In  his  new  assign- 
ment, Erb  will  pro- 
mote Christian  higher 

education  and  en-  j.  Frederick  Erb 

courage  student  en- 
rollment, prayer,  and  financial  support  for 
the  college  from  congregations  in  Region  V 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  administra- 
tor will  also  represent  the  college  at  district 
conference  meetings  and  in  other  settings, 
plan  choir  and  student  team  itineraries,  cor- 
respond with  and  visit  pastors  and  arrange 
on-  and  off-campus  programs  for  congrega- 
tional leaders. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  needs  persons  skilled  in  home  repair 
to  coordinate  building  and  repair  activities 
for  HOME,  Inc.,  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
HOME,  a nonprofit  organization,  renovates 
housing  for  use  by  low-income  families. 
VSers  make  up  HOME’s  entire  crew.  Sum- 
marizing his  work  for  HOME,  VSer  Randy 
Widrick  said,  “My  job  may  take  me  to  one 
of  15  homes  to  either  paint,  patch  a roof,  in- 
stall new  window  glass,  get  a plumber’s  esti- 
mate, pick  up  a kitchen  sink,  or  have  a cup 
of  coffee  with  a grateful  family.  ” Interested 
persons  may  contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser,  mission- 
aries with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  shared  how  a retired 
couple  from  the  Shiroishi  church  in  Sapporo 
continue  to  serve.  Brother  Maruyama  has 
developed  a gift  of  writing  characters  (Ja- 
panese brush  writing)  as  a hobby  and  is 
teaching  the  art  to  primary  school  chilren. 
He  also  shares  his  faith  by  writing  Bible 
verses  on  cards  and  using  them  for  gifts.  His 
wife  comforts  elderly  neighbors  by  visiting 
them,  sharing  her  testimony,  and  offering 
massages  for  their  aches  and  pains.  The 
testimonies  of  the  older  couple  “spoke 
loudly  and  clearly  to  the  people  in  our 
church,  ” Blossers  reported. 

Good  news  from  London  Mennonite 
Centre,  London,  England,  is  that  one  of  the 
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persons  there  has  made  a public  confession 
of  his  faith  despite  pressure  from  his  family, 
reports  Alan  Kreider,  worker  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  in  London.  The 
man  insists  that  it  is  God,  not  a human 
agency  that  is  responsible  for  his  coming  to 
faith  in  Christ.  That  response  is  to  relatives 
who  claim  he  has  been  brainwashed  by  a 
group  of  “atypical  Christians.” 

The  Calvary  Chapel  Mennonite  Church, 
near  Sturgis,  Mich.,  conducted  two  ordina- 
tions in  their  Sunday  evening  service  on 
May  14.  Pastor  Thomas  Miller  was  ordained 
to  the  office  and  work  of  bishop  and  Harold 
Carpenter  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  to  serve  in  the  congregation.  The 
ordination  sermon  and  charges  were  by 
Bishop  Floyd  F.  Bontrager,  Clare,  Mich. 

The  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  will  be  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  on  July  8 and  9. 
Previous  pastors,  John  King,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Paul  Lantz,  Holmesville,  Ohio;  and 
Paul  Hartman,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  will  par- 
ticipate. Erv  Schlabach,  Millersburg,  pastor 
of  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
will  be  guest  speaker.  David  Groh  is 
the  present  pastor.  Former  members  and 
friends  of  the  congregation  are  urged  to 
come  for  the  weekend.  For  additional  in- 
formation contact  Sturges  Miller,  Star 
Route,  Millersburg,  OH  44654. 

Stuart  W.  Showalter,  editor  of  forum 
magazine  for  the  past  two  years,  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  following  the  1978- 
79  magazine  year.  His  leaving  comes  as  a 
result  of  changing  responsibilities  in  his  role 
as  a communication  professor  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College.  Published  October  through 
April  by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
and  Mennonite  churches,  forum  is  a 
magazine  of  exploration,  dialogue,  and 
information  for  Mennonite  students  and 
young  adults.  Applicants  are  currently  being 
sought  to  replace  Showalter.  For  informa- 
tion contact  Eleanor  Loewen,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 

An  April  visit  to  West  Africa  by  Wilma 
and  David  A.  Shank  confirmed  an  open  door 
for  Mennonite  ministry  among  the  Harrists 
in  Ivory  Coast  as  part  of  continuing  rela- 


tionships with  African  independent 
churches  in  both  English-  and  French- 
speaking  areas.  “We  are  grateful  for  the 
prayers  of  many.  Some  things  didn’t  work 
out;  other  things  worked  out  better  than  we 
hoped,  precisely  because  they  didn’t  work 
out  the  way  we  had  planned.  That  is  clearly 
providential.  Praise  the  Lord  for  His  faith- 
fulness,” they  wrote  after  their  three-week 
trip.  The  present  timetable  projected  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  tak- 
ing up  residence  in  Ivory  Coast  is  Sep- 
tember 1978  for  Jeannette  and  James  Kra- 
bill,  who  have  been  in  preparatory  study  in 
Paris;  and  March  1979  for  the  Shanks,  who 
have  been  in  preparatory  study  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

“We  want  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  again 
and  continue  the  work  of  making  disciples,” 
declared  Mario  Snyder,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  missionary  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. He  had  attended  a Latin  American 
Charismatic  Conference  in  Embalco  del  Rio 
III,  Argentina,  in  mid-April.  Some  1,650 
people,  some  representing  Mennonite  con- 
gregations, from  12  Latin  American  coun- 
tries gathered  for  teaching,  testimonies,  and 
messages.  The  Sunday  morning  service  on 
Apr.  15  featured  communion,  served  by  20 
representatives  from  various  countries,  de- 
nominations, and  ethnic  groups. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  First 
Mennonite,  Morton,  111.;  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  First  Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio. 


readers  say 

Editing  a church  paper  like  the  Gospel  Herald 
for  a constituency  that  is  quite  diverse  and  inco- 
hesive  must  be  “hair-pulling  ” at  times. 

What  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  wrote  recently  about 
the  distortion  of  certain  articles  by  the  editorial 
“knife”  to  fit  space  has  happened  also  to  the  letter 
I wrote  to  “Readers  Say”  which  you  kindly 
submitted  for  publication  in  the  May  9 issue. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  concern  about  Mr. 
Stoner’s  article  was  completely  omitted  and  the 
continuity  of  thought  distorted  by  saying  that  “all 
cultures  come  back  from  communist  China,” 
while  I wrote  to  say  “that  all  cultures  come  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  Words  of  God  in  the  Bi- 
ble.” 


My  concern  was  with  Mr.  Stoner’s  main  thesis: 
“Today  as  always,  the  Bible  ought  to  be  believed 
because  it  depicts  the  best  way  of  life.  ” What  are 
Mr.  Stoner’s  measures  and  criteria  for  the  superla- 
tive “best  way  of  life”?  What  culture  or  people 
depict  the  “best  way  of  life”?  As  I wrote  to  you 
earlier,  the  article  and  the  title  appear  to  me  quite 
incongruous,  because  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
does  not  depend  on  a culture  or  what  is  the  best 
way  of  life. 

I hope  you  can  correct  in  some  way  the  distor- 
tion my  letter  made,  by  the  omission  of  what  was 
my  chief  concern. — Lee  H.  Kanagy,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Editor's  Note:  Several  important  statements 
were  omitted  in  retyping  Brother  Kanagy’s  letter 
for  publication  in  our  May  9 issue.  We  are  sorry 
for  this  omission.  Here  follows  a copy  of  his  letter 
with  these  statements  included.  The  words  in 
italic  were  missed  in  the  May  9 version. 

The  article,  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible”  (Mar. 
28),  convinced  me  that  the  strength  of  human 
reason  (rationalism)  now  sweeping  across  our 
land,  including  the  Mennonite  Church,  is  deeply 
entrenched.  The  real  idolatry  is  human  reason — 
it’s  that  “old  wine  in  the  new  wine  skins”  of 
analytical  technology,  social  progress,  Christian 
lobbyists,  existentidism,  anthropological  accom- 
modation, and  economic  sanctions.  In  short,  the 
Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  through  cultures,  rather 
than  that  all  cultures  come  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Words  of  God  in  the  Bible.  The 
idolatries  which  the  writer  mentions,  wealth, 
power,  and  nationalism  are  spin-offs  of  the  ra- 
tional culture  around  us. 

Human  reason  is  illuminated  in  Mr.  Stoner’s 
main  thesis:  “Today  as  always  the  Bible  ought  to 
be  believed  because  it  depicts  the  best  wav  of 
life."  By  what  criteria  can  this  "best  way  of  life  ’ 
be  measured?  We  have  people  come  back  from 
communist  China  saying  that  their  way  of  life  has 
much  to  teach  us.  When  I first  went  to  Japan  I 
thought,  as  many  missionaries  did,  that  our  way 
of  life  was  far  superior  to  theirs,  only  to  find  out 
that  their  cohesive  Shinto  philosophy  had  more 
respect  for  family,  children,  and  grandparents, 
ana  building  a nation  than  anything  the  West 
could  demonstrate. 

The  philosophy  and  theology  that  holds  the 
Jewish  nation  together  and  the  Muslim  world  for 
centuries  is  far  superior  to  them  than  the  “Chris- 
tian West”  that  has  masterminded  two  major 
world  wars  and  over  the  centuries  killed  millions 
and  millions  of  Jews  and  Muslims.  Today  so- 
called  Christians  are  fighting  in  northern  Ireland 
and  in  Lebanon.  The  Western  way  of  life  has 
more  problems  with  racism  in  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa.  Who  will  and  can  be 
convinced  that  the  Bible  is  true  because  it  depicts 
the  best  way  of  life?  It  is  a false  assumption  and 
false  basis  to  assume  the  Bible  is  true  on  the  basis 
that  it  depicts  the  best  way  of  life.  One  sees  here 
the  influence  of  the  Great  American  Dream. 

The  Bible  is  not  dependent  on  a people’s 
choice,  for  it  is  the  people  who  killed  the  Word  of 
Truth.  The  answer  to  this  false  assumption  is 
found  in  2 Peter  1:20,  21.  “But  know  this  first  of 
all,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  a matter  of 
one’s  own  interpretation,  for  no  prophecy  was 
ever  made  by  an  act  of  human  will,  but  men 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  from  God” 
(NASV). 

I am  surprised  that  the  editorial  Board  would 
consider  this  article  a perceptive  teaching  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Perhaps  it  was  selected  to  point  up  how  far  ra- 
tionalism (human  reason)  can  carry  us  away  from 
the  true  intent  of  the  Word  of  God. — Lee  H. 
Kanagy,  Fairfax,  Va. 


I appreciated  the  article  entitled  “Sixty-five 
and  Over”  bv  K.  F.  Wiebe  in  the  May  2 issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  It  reminds  me  that  as  Mennonites 
have  become  increasingly  assimilated  into  mid- 
dle-class America,  we  may  have  adopted  negative 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffman  n 


Theological  and  moral  implications  aside,  we  at  Mennonite 
colleges  have  seen  our  students  try  to  dance,  and  take 
my  word  for  it,  the  ban  on  dancing  is  for  your  own  good. 


DoWfJwrTH 


May  30, 1978 
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images  of  the  elderly.  This  would  fit  the  hypothe- 
sis (stated  in  Aging  and  Modernization — Cowgill 
and  Holmes)  that  modernization  of  a social  group 
tends  to  decrease  the  status  of  the  elderly  within 
that  group.  Once  again,  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  Amish  and  more  conservative 
Mennonites.  Dwight  E.  Roth  Hesston,  Kan. 


births 

“(children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  " (Ps.  127:3). 

Briskey,  Loyal  and  Bonnie  (Lauber),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  Rachel  Elaine,  May  1,  1978. 

Burkholder,  Dwight  and  Linda  (Kiser),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Latonya 
Louise,  Apr.  30,  1978. 

Culotta,  John  and  Betsy  (Miller),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  son,  Sanford  Christian,  Apr. 
27,  1978. 

Detwiler,  Tom  and  Sue  (Shaum),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Anthony  Jared,  Mar. 

27,  1978. 

Forry,  Charles  and  Alma  Grace  (Hess),  York, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  lohanna  Dawn, 
born  on  May  27,  1977;  received  by  adoption  on 
May  8,  1978. 

Hartzler,  Frank  and  Edith  (Spicher),  McClure, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Cheston  John,  Apr.  2, 
1978. 

Lehman,  R.  Dale  and  Rita  A.  (Brenneman),  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  first  child,  Rebekah  Dawn,  Apr. 

28,  1978. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Ardis  (Troyer),  Mio,  Mich., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Tonia  Louise,  Apr. 
22,  1978. 

Moyer,  Timothy  and  Mary  (Keeler),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Tobias  Timothy,  Apr. 
7,  1978. 

Mulder,  David  and  Vickie  (Toelke),  Freeport, 

111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel  Lee,  Dec.  27, 

1977, 

Phillips,  Terry  and  Sue  (Chittick),  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  first  child,  Jonathan  Frank,  Apr.  24, 

1978. 

Renno,  Robert  and  Virginia  (Peachey),  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Joseph,  Feb.  9,  1978. 

Sauder,  Steven  and  Rachel  (Nofziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  May  4, 
1978. 

Shoemaker,  Merle  and  Karen  (Ruthe),  Davis, 

111.,  first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  Mar,  13,  1978. 
Yoder,  Paul  and  Sherryl  (Miller),  Belleville, 

Pa,,  first  child,  Michael  Paul,  Mar.  30,  1978. 
Zimmerman,  Robert  and  Jill  (Clay),  Freeport, 

111.,  first  child,  Christopher  Robert,  Apr.  16,  1978. 


marriages 

"Thry  shall  be  onu  flesh"  ((ien.  2:24),  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
ti<m  to  the  (k)spel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  it 
the  address  is  supplied  l)v  the  officiating  minister. 

Kilhefner  — Shirk.  — C.  William  Kilhefner, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  and  Cynthia 
Ann  Shirk,  Narvon,  Pa.,  Goodville  cong.,  by 
Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  May  6,  1978. 

Metzler — Baer. — Isaac  J.  Metzler,  Brandon, 
Fla.,  Baptist  Church  and  Hazel  Bennett  Baer, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Northside  cong.,  by  Isaac  K. 
Metzler  and  Gordon  D.  Zook,  May  6,  1978. 

Replogle — Weyant. — George  A.  Replogle, 
Curryville,  Pa,,  and  Debbie  L.  Weyant,  New 
Paris,  Pa.,  both  from  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  by  Nelson 
R.  Roth,  May  6,  1978. 

Snider — Brubacher. — Clifford  Snider,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  and  Elaine  Brubacher,  both  from  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher,  Apr.  8, 
1978. 

Yoder — Roth. — Rick  Yoder,  Friend,  Neb.,  East 
Fairview  cong.,  and  Cindy  Roth,  Wood  River, 
Neb.,  Wood  River  cong.,  by  Cloy  Roth,  May  6, 
1978, 


obituaries 

Bifsscd  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord"  (Rev,  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publisli  obituaries  of  all  who  die  us  members  of  the  Men- 
iioiiite  Church-  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  d('homiiiations. 

Clark,  Delbert  G.,  son  of  George  and  Jose- 
phine (Rinehart)  Clark,  was  born  at  Orangeville, 

III.,  June  4,  1917;  died  at  Freeport  Memorial  Hos- 
ital.  Mar.  27,  1978;  aged  60  y.  On  July  20,  1939, 
e was  married  to  Lela  B.  Schwitz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Judith — Mrs. 
Larry  Pfile  and  Joyce — Mrs.  James  Yoder),  7 
grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Louise  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Henry  Ruthe,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Korth),  and  2 
brothers  (Arnold  and  Frank).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  Paul 
O.  King;  interment  in  Chapel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Erma,  daughter  of  Lewis  J.  and  Sarah 
(Stutsman)  Miller,  was  born  at  Sharon  Center, 
Iowa,  Apr.  13,  1898;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr. 
21,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug.  29,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  L.  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Roman 
Gingerich  and  Carley  June — Mrs.  Galen  Miller), 
one  son  (Lowell),  and  one  brother  (Glen  R.  Mil- 
ler). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Lois — Mrs.  Don  Leichty).  She  was  a member  of 
the  College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church 
on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  J.  John  J.  Miller  and  Carl 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Hoover,  Ida,  daughter  of  Tilman  and  Mary 
(Barkey)  Reesor,  was  born  on  Aug.  14,  1884;  died 
at  Parkview  Home,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Mar.  9, 
1978;  aged  93  y.  On  Oct.  3,  1923,  she  was  married 
to  Joseph  B.  Hoover,  who  died  on  Sept.  19,  1953. 
Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Elsie  and  Sarah — 
Mrs.  Thomas  Grove),  4 stepgrandchildren,  and  6 
reat-grandchildren.  Funer^  services  were  con- 
ucted  at  Wideman  Mennonite  Church,  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  William  Van- 
derbent;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Mast,  Minnie  E.,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Emma 
(Shirk)  Bewley,  was  born  at  Goodville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
11,  1900;  died  at  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital  on 
Apr.  1,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  K.  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Edith — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Mast  and  Marjorie — Mrs.  Glenn  Steffen),  5 
sons  (Daniel  E.,  Horace  M.,  Raymond  G,,  Arthur 
E.,  and  Ralph  S.),  22  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Harry  and  Charles 
Bewley).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
son  (Melvin).  She  was  a member  of  the  Oley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Horning  and  Omar 
Kurtz;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Ellen,  daughter  of  William  L.  and  Bar- 
bara (Kandel)  Miller,  was  born  near  Berlin,  Ohio, 
Aug.  12,  1925;  died  at  her  home  at  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  May  5,  1978;  aged  52  y.  On  Dec.  22,  1945, 
she  was  married  to  Raymond  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Wava  and 
Regina),  3 sons  (Marlin,  Arden,  and  Layden),  2 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Elsie — Mrs.  David 
Kandel),  one  brother  (Clayton),  5 half  sisters 
(Mrs.  Avora  Miller,  Orvilla — Mrs.  Delmer  Yoder, 
Bernice — Mrs.  Homer  Crilow,  Mrs.  Pauline  Kan- 
del, and  Ruth — Mrs.  Ralph  Yoder),  and  5 half 
brothers  (Roman,  W.  Ray,  and  Jay  Miller  and  Joe 
and  Ralph  Weaver).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Longenecker  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  7,  in  charge  of  Albert 
C.  Slabach  and  Roman  Stutzman;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Daryl  J.,  son  of  Jesse  and  Kathryn 
(Short)  Nofziger,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Jan.  3,  1942;  died  of  respiratory  and  heart  failure 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  31,  1978;  aged  36  y.  On 
Sept.  4,  1965,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Jen- 
nifer and  Matthew),  his  parents,  and  2 brotners 


(Roger  and  Myrl).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bloomington  (111.)  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  College  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth, 
Art  Smoker,  and  Robert  Detweiler;  interment  in 
the  Violett  Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Norman,  Bettie  Mae,  daughter  of  Paul  E.  and 
Alma  (Kershner)  Norman,  was  born  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  July  25,  1933;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1978;  aged  44  y.  Surviving 
are  her  parents  and  one  sister  (Margaret  Nor- 
man). She  was  a member  of  the  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth,  Rachel  S. 
Fisher,  John  H.  Mosemann,  Ross  T.  Bender,  and 
William  Hooley;  interment  in  the  Fairview  Cem- 
etery, Bluffton,  Ind. 

Sauder,  Weaver  W.,  son  of  Frank  M.  and  Susie 
W.  (Weaver)  Sauder,  was  born  in  East  Earl  Twp., 
Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at  Ephrata,  Pa., 
May  7,  1978;  aged  64  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Lizzie  Mae  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sisters  (Martha  W.  Mohler,  Anna 
Mary  Martin,  Ella  W.  Sauder,  and  Nora  W.  Holl- 
inger), and  2 brothers  (Clayton  W.  and  Raymond 
W. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
10,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin,  Wilbert  Lind, 
and  Isaac  Sensenig;  interment  in  the  Martindale 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schlosser,  Jacob  C.,  son  of  Clayton  and  Edna 
(Clemens)  Schlosser,  was  born  at  Cedars,  Pa., 
Nov.  6,  1912;  died  at  Skippack,  Pa.,  Apr.  19, 
1978;  aged  65  y.  On  Sept.  28,  1940,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Susie  Price,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Jane,  Feme,  and  Gail),  4 sons 
(James,  Thomas,  William,  and  Edward),  and  10 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Daniel).  He  was  a member  of  the  Towa- 
mencin  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  20,  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Mack  and  Harold  Fly;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Shelley,  Samuel  R.,  son  of  Erasmus  and  Mary 
(Wert)  Snelley,  was  born  at  Thompsontown,  Pa., 
Feb.  7,  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Freeport, 

111.,  Apr.  25,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  June  11,  1935, 
he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Gramley,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Joann — 
Mrs.  Edwin  Miller  and  Louann — Mrs.  Ronald 
Rocke),  5 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Harold), 
and  3 sisters  (Iona — Mrs.  Mervin  Gramley, 
Mildred — Mrs.  Ellis  Kurtz,  and  Mary — Mrs. 
LeRoy  Hershey).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Paul 
King,  Paul  Sieber,  and  Paul  Miller;  interment  in 
Chapel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Clark  A.,  son  of  Soloman  and  Belle 
(Gruey)  Wenger,  was  born  in  South  English, 
Iowa,  Sept.  20,  1889;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec. 
20,  1977;  aged  88  y.  On  Dec.  9,  1914,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mamie  Cook,  who  died  on  Oct.  24,  1970. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Daryl,  Dale,  and  Paul).  He 
was  a member  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp 
Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  J.  C. 
Wenger  and  Arnold  C.  Roth;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  supplied  by  Wichita  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Wichita,  Kan. ; p.  438  by  Ken  Isaak. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30-July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 

Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30, 1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Charles  Wesley  ranks  4th 
in  British  hymn  charts 

Charles  Wesley,  famous  hymn-composing 
brother  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  has  been  ousted  from  “the  top 
of  the  charts”  in  British  Methodism’s  hym- 
nology,  according  to  an  analysis  published 
in  the  Methodist  Recorder,  London.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Bryan  Spinney  of 
Farnborough,  south  of  London,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  denomination’s  music  so- 
ciety. To  determine  which  of  the  984  hymns 
in  the  official  Methodist  Hymn  Book  are  be- 
ing sung  the  most — and  least — he  invited 
churches  to  keep  records  of  hymns  used  dur- 
ing 1977  and  send  him  details. 

A total  of  139  churches  did  so  and  the 
hymn  “In  the  Name  of  Jesus,  Every  Knee 
Shall  Bow,  ” headed  the  top  20  charts  of  the 
most  popular  Methodist  hymns,  being  sung 
377  times.  Next  came  “Now  Thank  We 
All,  ” which  was  sung  351  times;  third  was 
“With  Gladness  We  Worship.  ” Charles 
Wesley  came  in  fourth  with  “O  Thou  Who 
Camest,  ” which  was  sung  317  times.  In  the 
remaining  16  most  popular  hymns,  Wesley 
had  six,  including  the  last,  “O  for  a Thou- 
sand Tongues  to  Sing,  ” which  is  “No.  1 ” in 
the  hymnbook.  Charles  Wesley,  with  John, 
is  thought  to  have  written  between  5,000 
and  6,000  hymns  and  set  the  evangelical 
creed  to  music. 


Many  Protestant  bodies 
face  clergy  oversupply 

Denominational  leaders,  seminary  place- 
ment officers,  and  many  regional  church 
executives  met  in  Durham,  N.C.,  to  receive 
and  discuss  results  of  a study  which  reports 
that  many  Protestant  bodies  are  facing  a 
severe  oversupply  of  clergy.  The  greatest 
oversupply,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson  W. 
Carroll,  coordinator  of  research  at  the  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Foundation  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  study,  is  found  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern),  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

While  the  glut  in  the  supply  of  clergy  and 
the  shortage  of  jobs  available  are  most 
serious  in  the  five  churches  mentioned,  the 
trend  of  oversupply  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  25  years  in  12  mainline,  most  white, 
Protestant  churches.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilson 
said,  and  the  situation  threatens  all  denomi- 
nations. 


Missouri  Synod  loss  in  year: 

86,616  members,  111  parishes 

The  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod 
has  lost  86,616  members  and  111  congrega- 


tions in  the  last  year,  according  to  a report 
issued  in  St.  Louis.  LCMS  President  J.A.O. 
Preus  said  the  statistics  were  “sad  and 
unfortunate,  certainly — but  minimal  com- 
pared to  the  dire  predictions  of  the  size  of 
the  split  from  the  Synod  some  made  a few 
years  back.  ” Dr.  Preus  noted  that  the  loss  of 
152  congregations  in  a doctrinal  dispute  was 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  41  new  congrega- 
tions were  started  in  the  LCMS  last  year. 
Contributions  continued  to  rise  despite 
membership  loss,  according  to  the  report,  to 
an  all-time  high  of  $366,639,046. 

Following  a doctrinal  dispute,  several 
congregations  of  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod  banded  together  to  start  the 
Association  of  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  in  1976.  Dr.  Preus  described  the 
losses  tied  to  the  dispute  as  “regrettable.” 

U.S.  failing  its  children 
United  Methodist  women  told 

The  U.S.  is  a bad  example  of  a society 
concerned  about  child  welfare,  a leading  ad- 
vocate of  children’s  rights  told  the  1978 
Assembly  of  United  Methodist  Women  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  America  may  be  a leading 
military  power  but  it  is  deficient  when  it 
comes  to  social  leadership,  especially  in 
concerns  for  the  young,  according  to  Marian 
Wright  Edelman,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based Children’s  Defense  Fund. 

According  to  Ms.  Edelman,  2 million  U.S. 
children  of  school  age  are  not  in  school  be- 
cause they  are  excluded  or  neglected;  the 
U.S.  is  not  first  but  15th  in  the  infant  death 
rate;  40  percent  of  all  American  children  are 
not  immunized  against  one  or  more  diseases 
for  which  immunization  is  available;  500, 
000  U.S.  children  are  homeless;  and  in  some 
poor  areas  as  many  as  25  percent  of  the 
young  are  malnourished. 

Cigarette  sales  booming 
throughout  the  world 

Despite  medical  evidence  of  the  dangers 
of  smoking,  cigarette  sales  continue  to  boom 
because  of  the  profitability  of  the  industry, 
massive  government  subsidizing,  and  the 
glamorous  portrayal  of  smokers,  according 
to  a global  study.  The  study  by  Worldwatch 
Institute,  an  independent  research  group, 
indicated  the  U.S.  spent  about  $65  million 
in  fiscal  1977  on  activities  supporting  the  to- 
bacco industry  including  price  supports, 
crop  grading,  and  export  promotion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  government  held  tobacco  stocks 
worth  $659  million. 

The  Worldwatch  paper  said  that  cigarette 
sales  in  North  America  and  Europe  are 
generally  beginning  to  level  off,  but  the 
world  cigarette  industry  is  apparently  find- 
ing a “vast  potential  market  ” in  the  Third 
World  where  cigarette  smoking  has  entered 
a dramatic  growth  phase.  The  proportion  of 
the  U.S.  adult  population  which  smokes  has 


dropped  from  53  percent  in  1964  when  the 
Surgeon  General’s  report  was  issued,  to  39 
percent  in  1975.  But  the  overall  consump- 
tion has  increased  in  the  U.S.  because  of 
“unprecedented  numbers  ” of  young  women 
and  teenage  girls  who  now  smoke. 

Europe’s  largest  Methodist  Church 
in  Tallinn,  Soviet  Estonia 

The  largest  Methodist  church  in  conti- 
nental Europe  has  more  than  1,000 
members  and  is  located  in  Tallinn,  the 
capital  of  Soviet  Estonia.  Its  pastor,  Olav 
Parnamets,  is  one  of  26  missioners  from  20 
countries  now  preaching  in  churches 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  of  his 
first  speaking  engagements  was  at  Bellshire 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  “We  have  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
walk  with  God  and  be  near  to  God  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  ” Mr.  Parnamets  said.  He  re- 
ported that  the  official  Soviet  attitude 
toward  religion  has  become  much  more 
tolerant  in  the  past  five  years  and  cited  the 
permission  he  was  given  to  leave  the  country 
as  evidence. 


Ethical  questions  never  easy 
says  Air  Canada’s  president 

The  president  of  Air  Canada  believes 
Christian  churches  could  learn  a lesson  or 
two  from  big  business.  “Business  has  had  to 
change  to  survive,  ” Claude  Taylor  told  a 
group  of  Christian  executives.  “The  church 
has  not  changed  and  much  of  it  is  dying.  ” 
Mr.  Taylor,  a Baptist  deacon,  said  every 
business  or  industry  has  “bounds  of  accept- 
able behavior,  not  just  limits  of  what  is  legal. 

. . . But  they  tend  to  have  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  ethics.  They  usually 
fall  short  of  Christian  ethics,  which  are  dif- 
ficult and  demanding  at  the  best  of  times.” 

Israeli  peace  group  demonstrates 
against  Begin’s  West  Bank  policy 

A grassroots  peace  movement  in  Israel, 
opposed  to  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Be- 
gin’s policy  on  the  West  Bank,  appears  to  be 
growing.  On  April  26,  some  4,000  Israelis — 
middle-class  students,  young  married  cou- 
ples with  babies,  some  elderly  persons, 
youngsters,  and  members  of  communes — 
participated  in  an  afternoon  vigil,  standing 
along  the  15-mile  stretch  of  highway  leading 
from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv.  The  demonstra- 
tors, wearing  or  carrying  signs  in  English 
and  Hebrew  saying  “Peace  Now,”  were 
protesting  Mr.  Begin’s  unwillingness  to 
make  territorial  concessions  on  the  Israeli- 
occupied  Arab  lands  of  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River.  At  the  close  of  the  peaceful 
demonstration,  60,000  postcards  signed  by 
Israelis  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Begin’s  policy 
were  delivered  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  office 
in  Jerusalem. 
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What's  so  funny? 


My  father  was  an  amateur  humorist.  He  was  a farmer  of  no 
great  renown  and  a modest  man.  But  he  was  recognized  as  a 
humorist. 

He  was  not  a practical  joker,  nor  did  he  go  in  for  canned 
humor  or  formula  jokes.  As  I recall,  he  had  two  kinds, 
particularly.  One  was  the  humorous  anecdote  or  saying.  For 
example,  he  told  of  the  man  who  enjoyed  living  in  Tennessee 
(where  my  father  grew  up)  “because  he  had  no  kinfolk 
there.” 

A second  type  was  the  self-depreciating  remark.  Dad  had 
the  gift  of  downplaying  himself,  of  putting  his  personal 
experiences  in  comic  array.  On  one  occasion,  as  guest  teacher 
of  a Sunday  school  class,  he  startled  the  class  silly  by  an 
offhand  remark  about  his  tractor. 

Such  humor  does  not  translate  well  from  one  occasion  to 
another.  It  is  part  of  the  person’s  view  of  himself  and  his 
relation  to  life.  As  I wrote  earlier  (Jan.  10)  there  is  evidence  of 
humor  in  the  Bible  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  because  of  our 
distance  from  the  languages,  the  cultures,  and  the  contexts  in 
which  the  words  were  originally  spoken  and  written.  But 
humor  is  a powerful  form  of  expression  and  no  doubt  this  is 
why  the  biblical  writers  used  it.  What  does  humor  do  that 
may  not  be  accomplished  otherwise? 

For  one  thing,  humor  has  value  in  getting  attention.  Like 
the  man  who  hit  his  mule  over  the  head  with  a two-by-four  (a 
story  which  itself  is  a crude  form  of  humor),  speakers  and 
writers  often  feel  a need  to  get  their  hearers’  attention. 

Humor  can  serve  this  function  if  well  chosen.  In  addition, 
humor  serves  for  comic  relief. 

More  basic  than  either  of  these  is  the  use  of  humor  as  a 
comment  on  the  human  condition.  This  is  serious  business 
and  the  humor  of  the  Bible — a dead  serious  book — tends  to 
fall  in  this  category.  When  Micah  made  puns  on  the  names  of 
important  Judean  towns,  he  did  it  because  he  cared  and  not 
simply  because  he  enjoyed  making  puns. 

We  think  the  humor  that  appears  in  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
also  used  with  serious  intent.  Several  kinds  have  appeared  in 
our  pages.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a series  called  “The 
Prayers  of  Luke  Warm.  ” In  order  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding,  the  editor  labeled  these  as  “satire,  a 
specialized  form  of  humor  which  must  be  read  with  a mirror. 
That  is,  the  point  of  view  expressed  is  likely  to  be  the  opposite 


of  what  the  writer  believes  or  hopes  the  reader  will  accept. 

More  recently  there  was  “Seth’s  Corner  ” which  was 
humorous  because  of  its  bad  grammar  and  certain  naive 
opinions  expressed,  but  the  author’s  intent  was  serious.  Less 
serious,  perhaps,  was  “Wit  and  Wisdom,”  a compilation  of 
jokes. 

Our  most  current  specific  effort  to  be  humorous  is  “Sisters 
and  Brothers  ” a cartoon  series  by  Joel  Kauffmann  which 
began  to  appear  last  fall.  Joel  has  undertaken  to  comment  on 
the  Mennonite  experience  through  cartoons,  a difficult 
assignment.  It  involves  assessing  our  present  church  life  to 
discover  important  issues  and  then  devising  characters  and 
scenes  to  use  in  response.  It  is  a dead  serious  effort,  though 
because  of  its  contextual  nature,  the  intent  of  the  humorist  is 
not  always  clear.  (See  “Readers  Say,”  May  16,  p.  401.) 

The  initial  response  to  “Sisters  and  Brothers”  was 
negative.  This  was  followed  by  a few  positive  letters. 

Wanting  to  have  a broader  view  of  readers’  response,  we  sent 
questionnaires  to  a random  sample  of  Gospel  Herald  readers 
seeking  their  opinion  on  “Sisters  and  Brothers.  ” “Is  it  a good 
idea  to  have  these  cartoons  in  Gospel  Herald?  ” we  asked. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  those  responding  said  “Yes”.  Thirty- four 
percent  said  “No”.  This  suggests  that  two  thirds  of  our 
readers  favor  these,  but  a sizable  minority  does  not.  In 
deference  to  those  who  do  not  favor  them  and  the  pressure  of 
other  material,  we  have  cut  the  cartoons  back  to  biweekly. 

Are  some  things  too  important  or  sacred  to  be  subject  to 
humor?  Probably.  I think  we  should  particularly  beware  of 
humor  which  derides  the  weak  or  unfortunate.  Some  of  the 
cruelest  humor  is  that  directed  against  the  poor  or  the 
^retarded. 

We  tell  jokes  about  drunken  people.  In  a sense  they 
deserve  it,  for  they  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  silly  things 
they  do.  Yet  what  is  more  tragic  than  drunkenness?  However, 
a legitimate  form  of  humor  about  drunkenness  is  found  in 
Isaiah  5:22  {Good  News  Bible),  “Heroes  of  the  wine  bottle! 
Brave  and  fearless  when  it  comes  to  mixing  drinks!  ” How 
ludicrous.  How  serious. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  serious  humor  is  to  make  us  stop  and 
consider  the  meaning  of  life  and  our  responsibility  before 
God.  There  is  nothing  really  funny  about  that. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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when  the  children  go  to  camp 

by  Terry  Burkhalter 


The  camper  arrives  at  camp.  For  weeks,  his  friends  and 
parents  have  been  telling  him  about  the  fun  he  will  have, 
making  new  friends,  and  learning  new  skills. 

But  reality  hits  as  the  camper  steps  out  of  the  car.  He  is  a 
scared  person!! 

“What  if  I don’t  have  fun?” 

“Will  other  campers  be  friendly?” 

“What  if  everyone  is  better  than  I?  ” 


Terry  Burkhalter  is  camp  program  coordinator,  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


A counselor  introduces  himself  and  offers  a helping  hand 
to  carry  the  suitcase  and  sleeping  bag.  Off  they  go,  to  the 
cabin.  Parents  say,  “Good-bye.” 

So  begins  the  life  of  a child  in  camp.  The  days  will  pass 
with  the  intention  that  the  camper  should  feel  the  joy  of 
achievement  in  many  activities;  the  camper  will  experience 
that  warm  feeling  of  being  a part  of  a group  in  a singsong 
session,  roundup,  camp  fire,  cleaning  the  cabin,  cooking  over 
an  open  fire,  and  the  development  of  skills.  The  camper  will 
go  through  the  unhappiness  of  getting  into  a fight  or  feeling 
unwanted  by  the  group.  But  he  will  also  sense  the  deep  down 
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satisfaction  of  being  recognized  as  an  individual  while  learn- 
ing to  become  more  understanding  of  the  differences  of 
others. 

Then  will  come  the  grim  realization  that  camp  will  soon  be 
over.  Parents  or  friends  will  soon  be  back  to  take  him  home. 
And  because  he  has  been  so  happy,  because  he  has  made  so 
many  friends,  and  because  he  has  improved  in  the  activities, 
he  senses  that  there  is  one  person  who  has  been  primarily 
responsible  . . . one  person  above  all  others  who  had  helped 
him,  guided  him,  reassured  him,  corrected  him,  and  re- 
spected him  . . . the  counselor. 

In  his  own  young  way,  the  camper  tries  to  say  “thank 
you.”  The  counselor  says  “good-bye”  to  all  the  campers.  The 
camper  climbs  into  the  car,  the  engine  starts,  the  door  closes, 
and  the  camp  has  come  to  an  end,  at  least  for  a year.  As  he 
waves  good-bye  his  eyes  meet  those  of  the  counselor  . . . just 
as  their  hearts  and  minds  have  met.  Tears  well  up  in  his  eyes 
and  the  counselor,  overcome  by  emotion,  now  knows  why  be- 
ing a camp  counselor  can  be  one  of  the  warmest,  most 
human,  and  valuable  experiences  of  life.  It  is  one  of  those 
moments  that  can  only  be  understood  from  experience. 

One  cannot  say  enough  or  overstress  the  importance  of  a 
sensitive  . . . relational  . . . committed  . . . humorous  . . . im- 
maginative  . . . reliable  . . . confident  . . . enthusiastic  . . . 
patient  . . . and  fair  counselor.  The  church,  parents,  and 
camp  program  people  expect  these  high  and  valuable  charac- 
teristics of  each  and  every  camp  staff  person.  It’s  at  this  point 
that  we  need  to  verbalize  the  importance  of  the  camping 
ministry  as  an  extension  of  congregational  life. 

When  one  talks  about  church  camping  we  usually  have  in 
mind  children.  Young  staff  are  expected  to  deliver  a fun 
filled,  spiritually  meaningful,  and  well-respected  experiences 
for  every  camper.  Very  few  persons  ask  about  what  the  camp- 
ing ministry  does  for  the  young  staffer  or  how  what  is  done  at 
camp  relates  to  what  is  experienced  in  the  Sunday  school 
class  or  at  church.  What  are  the  differences? 

Sunday  school  meets  weekly  for  45  minutes.  The  setting  is 
usually  quite  formal.  Teacher-student  roles  are  usually  quite 
clear.  Continuity  and  reinforcement  of  material  from  week  to 
week  is  usually  less  than  desirable.  Excitement  for  learning 
must  be  creatively  motivated  by  the  teacher.  Book-oriented 
learning  usually  far  outweighs  activity  and  experience- 
oriented  learning. 

The  camp  setting  provides  an  opportunity  to  go  far  beyond 
these.  Yet  the  Sunday  school  must  continue  to  be  at  the  core 
of  our  Christian  educational  experiences  for  children.  The 
camp  setting  may  get  the  credit  for  marrying  experience  and 
learning  to  the  point  where  the  child  remembers  much  of 
what  happens  at  camp  and  the  Sunday  school  experience  is 
forgotten.  Many  of  us  as  adults  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  camp  or  remember  the  annual  revival  services  in  our 
church  can  remember  all  that  happened  and  what  took  place 
where  and  with  whom.  Do  we  remember  who  our  Sunday 


school  teacher  was  when  we  were  age  10?  Many  of  us 
probably  don’t. 

Our  camps  have  an  opportunity  to  model  good  teaching 
methods  in  the  out  of  doors,  in  a small  group,  in  the  steward- 
ship of  God’s  resources,  where  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  meaningful  relationships  between  camper 
and  counselor-staff  on  a twenty-four-hour-a-day  basis.  Sun- 
day schools  then  have  the  privilege  of  integrating  the  im- 
portance of  discipleship,  fellowship,  faith,  and  experience 
into  daily  living.  The  one  week  at  camp  provides  a context  for 
meaning  and  living,  and  Sunday  school  sharpens  the  tools  in 
the  ongoing  and  growing  importance  of  the  meaning  of  dis- 
cipleship. The  worst  sin  we  can  commit  is  to  bore  children  by 
the  way  we  try  to  educate  and  teach  in  church  and  at  our 
camps.  The  camp  and  Sunday  school  settings  complement 
each  other.  We  should  recognize  the  importance  of  each  in  a 
ministry  that  seeks  to  develop  a more  complete  person. 

The  goals  for  Christian  camping  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  church — to  fulfill  God’s  purpose  in  people.  While  we  talk 
about  evangelism  and  Christian  education  as  separate  con- 
cepts, they  are  in  reality  two  inseparable  aspects  of  God’s 
plan.  Winning  persons  is  not  enough,  if  by  winning  we  settle 
for  a momentary  decision.  Saving  faith  always  leads  to  action, 
a lifelong  search  for  the  high  purpose  to  which  Christ  calls  us. 
Our  aims  for  the  camper  and  Sunday  school  pupil  include  the 
challenge  to  excellence  in  all  of  life  as  befits  a person  who 
belongs  to  God.  ^ 
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Hyde  Park  Mennonite  meetinghouse. 


Sunday  morning  Bible  study  with  Orval  and  Lavanda 
Larry  Hauder. 


A congregation  is  born 

by  Larry  Hauder 


Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship  is  a new  church-build- 
ing mission  in  Boise,  Idaho.  We  have  been  meeting  regularly 
since  September  1977,  seeking  God’s  direction  through 
prayer,  Bible  study,  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  others. 
How  we  came  to  be  is  a story  that  reaches  back  eight  years. 

In  1969  Archie  Jantzen,  a teacher  in  the  Boise  Public 
Schools  and  a member  of  the  Nampa  Mennonite  Church,  had 
a vision  for  a church  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  school.  His 
students  came  from  the  lower-income  area  located  in  the 
older  section  of  Boise.  These  students  needed  tutoring  help,  a 
place  to  study  apart  from  the  home,  counseling  for  them- 
selves and  their  parents,  and  a place  to  “hang  out”  during  ^ 
off-school  hours.  When  a local  church  building  came  up  for 
sale,  the  Idaho  Mennonite  churches  decided  to  purchase  it 
and  begin  implementing  some  of  Jantzen’s  vision. 

The  years  following  the  purchase  of  the  church  were 
mixed.  There  were  some  good  times  and  some  bad  times, 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Crucial  to  the  effort  in 
Boise  was  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  commitment  to 
begin  a Voluntary  Service  program.  This  came  about  at  the 


Larry  Hauder  is  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


request  of  the  persons  living  in  Boise  and  working  with  the 
church. 

Some  of  the  ups  and  downs  were  as  follows.  One  group  felt 
the  church  building  should  be  made  as  versatile  as  possible 
which  meant  a sanctuary  without  pews  and  a level  floor.  The 
others  saw  it  as  a place  to  worship  God,  and  wanted  to  work 
within  the  existing  church  structure.  Another  issue  centered 
on  the  Vietnam  war  and  how  the  church  should  be  a witness. 

A draft  counseling  program  was  initiated  to  add  a second 
alternative  for  persons  facing  the  draft.  This  program  was 
met  with  some  hostility  within  the  larger  Boise  community 
and  was  discouraged  by  persons  in  charge  of  administering 
the  new  church  work  in  Boise.  The  war  ended  shortly,  and 
the  counseling  program  was  discontinued.  In  neither  of  these 
two  situations  was  “healing”  received  by  the  persons  in- 
volved. Shortly  after  this  the  work  in  Boise  was  turned  over  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

High  points  of  the  church  building  program  in  Boise  dur- 
ing this  time  was  the  community  involvement  in  a Sunday 
school  and  the  cooperation  of  the  larger  community  in  help- 
ing the  church  relate  to  the  needs  of  school  age  children.  The 
Boise  Public  Library  donated  many  books  to  help  stock  a li- 
brary to  be  used  for  tutoring.  The  church  was  well  known  in 
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Midweek  Bible  study.  From  left:  Gloria  Cross,  Joni  Miller,  Leona 
Schrag,  Katie  Hostetler. 


Special  music  by  Becky  Troyer  and  Ruthanne 
Jantzen. 


the  neighborhood  during  its  short  time  in  existence. 

In  1975  the  conference  reassessed  the  work  and  asked 
Stanley  Weaver  to  do  a preliminary  survey  of  Boise  and  the 
immediate  area  of  the  church.  His  task  was  to  evaluate  the 
city  and  neighborhood  in  view  of  continuing  the  work. 

Stanley  recommended  that  families  live  in  the  area  of  the 
church,  a leadership  person  be  called,  the  Voluntary  Service 
unit  remain  as  part  of  the  group,  an  effort  be  made  to  create  a 
new  image  in  the  community,  the  properties  be  given  a visual 
face-lifting,  a strong  effort  to  discover  the  will  of  God  in  the 
venture  undergird  the  project.  Weaver  concluded  his  report 
with,  “If  all  the  above  factors  are  met,  I recommend  staying 
in  Hyde  Park  and  beginning  a church-building  program.” 

The  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Conference  then  appointed  a 
Board  to  oversee  the  work  on  a local  level.  This  Board  in- 
cluded Archie  Jantzen,  Richard  Garber,  Leona  Schrag,  Roy 
Clymer,  and  Lyle  Miller.  The  group  in  Boise  continued 
meeting  on  Sunday  evenings  while  worshiping  with  Nampa 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  mornings.  They  began  publicizing 
their  needs  for  a pastoral  minister  and  couples  to  move  into 
the  area,  while  continuing  to  relate  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity through  VS. 

Becky  and  1 were  about  to  graduate  from  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  when  we 
heard  about  Boise  through  Ray  Horst,  the  Mission  Board 
personnel  recruiter.  He  shared  the  Weaver  report  with  us, 
and  we  began  our  decision-making  process.  We  talked  a lot 
between  ourselves,  shared  our  concerns  with  our  seminary 
fellowship  group,  prayed  for  guidance  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  asked  the  advice  of  our  parents,  and  decided  to  visit 
Boise.  Our  positive  feelings  about  Boise  were  increased 
through  the  openness  of  the  church  board  members  and  the 
group  that  had  been  meeting  together. 

We  questioned  commitment  levels  and  strategy  for  church 


building,  but  our  overall  impression  remained  positive.  Again 
we  took  the  matter  to  our  families,  our  group,  and  to  God. 
The  position  seemed  suited  to  us  as  a couple.  Boise, 
therefore,  became  our  new  home  as  of  August  1977. 

Since  many  had  been  driving  30  miles  to  the  Nampa 
church,  the  Board  decided  it  best  to  continue  meeting  there 
for  a period  of  three  months  or  until  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  begin  meeting  in  Boise.  We  met  as  a fellowship  on  Sunday 
evening  and  midweek,  however. 

On  October  30,  1977,  the  Nampa  Mennonite  Church  gave 
a “sending  off”  commissioning  for  those  who  were  members 
of  that  congregation.  Harold  Hochstetler,  conference  min- 
ister, officiated  in  this  service.  Continued  support  was 
pledged  by  both  groups.  The  service  concluded  with  com- 
munion. 

Four  months  after  the  Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship 
began  meeting  regularly,  most  of  the  criteria  set  out  by 
Stanley  Weaver  had  been  met.  The  group  here  feels  there 
should  be  families  living  next  to  and  relating  with  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  presently  ten  households  liv- 
ing in  a twelve-block  radius  of  the  church. 

The  VS  unit  continues  to  supplement  the  church-building 
program.  VSers  are  involved  in  one  of  two  Bible-study  groups 
during  the  week  and  greatly  enhance  the  worship  service 
through  the  sharing  of  their  gifts.  Besides  their  work  assign- 
ments at  the  local  schools,  YMCA,  and  Elks  Rehabilitation 
Center,  they  staff  a community  center  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church.  It  is  open  for  junior-high  and  high- 
school-age  youth  during  the  week. 

The  Fellowship  is  beginning  to  create  a new  image  in  the 
eommunity  by  making  itself  available,  such  as  through  the 
community  center.  We  also  offer  our  facility  to  others.  Four 
different  community  organizations  are  using  the  building. 
This  not  only  provides  a much-needed  service,  but  also  gives 
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more  opportunity  for  contacts. 

The  members  have  undertaken  a few  face-lifting  projects 
on  the  building.  Although  the  structures  of  both  the  church 
building  and  the  church-owned  house  are  sound,  they  are  in 
need  of  some  renovation.  It  is  our  understanding  that  one 
sign  of  life  for  a church  is  care  of  its  property.  A number  of 
neighbors  have  made  positive  statements  regarding  the  new 
grass  that  was  sown  and  the  paint  applied  to  the  house. 

Central  to  our  purpose  for  being  here  is  discovering  the 
will  of  God  for  the  church  in  Boise.  We  are  sensing  His  direc- 
tion through  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  involvement  in  the 
lives  of  others.  We  have  felt  the  Holy  Spirit  work  in  our  wor- 
ship services,  in  our  Bible  study  groups,  and  in  board  meet- 
ings. We  also  sense  His  speaking  and  working  through  those 
who  visit,  but  do  not  return  for  various  reasons.  We  have 
been  led  into  conversation  on  questions  about  the  format  of 
worship  services  or  the  casual  dress  worn  at  church.  Through 
all  of  our  decision-making  process,  we  do,  however,  strive  for 
the  “unity  of  the  spirit”  as  told  to  the  church  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  biggest  problem  we  face  is  reaching  out  to  those  of 
faiths  and  backgrounds  different  from  our  own  and  including 
them  as  part  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Most  of  the  people 
presently  meeting  together  have  a Mennonite  heritage  and  it 
has  not  been  difficult  creating  a real  unity  among  us.  I 
believe  our  “success”  or  failure  as  a church  will  depend  on 
how  well  we  adapt  to  the  needs  of  those  coming  to  us  who  are 
not  Mennonite. 

It  will  be  important  for  us  in  the  coming  months  to  clarify 
our  purpose  for  being  here  in  Boise  and  to  identify  specific 


At  home  in  Boise 

In  December  1976,  while  visiting  our  daughter  at  Leban- 
on, Oregon,  we  were  asked  to  assist  in  developing  a Men- 
nonite fellowship  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

First,  I lived  on  the  farm  in  Iowa  that  was  handed  down  by 
my  father  and  is  now  owned  and  farmed  by  my  son.  I was 
helping  my  son  and  enjoying  it;  I love  the  country  and  did 
not  want  to  move  to  a city.  We  were  retired  and  enjoying  it. 

Second,  I did  not  see  how  a retired  farmer  could  be  useful 
in  forming  and  building  a city  church.  I never  said  “no,”  but 
it  was  hard  to  say  “yes.”  With  our  scant  formal  education,  we 
felt  we  had  little  to  give.  But  knowing  little  is  knowing  much 
with  God  in  it,  and  realizing  what  happened  when  the  lad 
gave  his  lunch  to  Christ,  we  felt  if  God  could  use  our  little  bit, 
we  would  be  willing  to  give  ourselves  over  to  His  use. 

We  did  want  to  be  certain  that  God  wanted  us  here. 
Richard  Headings  offered  to  fly  us  to  Boise  to  spy  out  the 
land  before  we  left  for  our  home  in  Iowa.  We  put  out  a fleece 
for  the  Spirit  to  direct  us  in  a visible  way. 

My  wife  and  I get  terribly  turned  in  directions  when  we 
travel,  so  I told  the  Lord  if  He  wanted  us  to  move  to  Boise  he 
should  keep  us  straight  in  directions  during  our  trip  there. 
When  we  traveled  to  Portland,  100  miles  to  the  north  of 


needs  we  can  relate  to.  Thus  far  we  have  been  occupied  with 
group-identity  projects  and  organizational  questions.  We  are 
all  inexperienced  at  church  planting  and  are  discovering 
what  it  takes  to  have  a church  function. 

I believe  that  our  newness  and  flexibility  as  a beginning 
church  will  be  our  strongest  asset.  A lot  of  time  is  spent  dis- 
covering what  the  needs  of  the  group  are  and  designing  a 
church  experience  around  those  needs. 

Another  asset  is  our  wide  diversity  of  age.  There  are  a 
number  of  young  families  with  small  children,  single  adults, 
and  three  older  families.  This  mixture  of  ages  keeps  the  group 
from  being  too  homogeneous  in  its  thinking. 

Orval  and  Lavanda  Kinsinger  are  one  of  many  couples  who 
feel  that  God  has  led  them  to  Boise  to  help  with  the  work 
here.  They  were  retired  from  the  farm  where  they  had  lived 
all  their  lives  and  were  enjoying  retirement.  But  they  felt  it 
their  call  to  come  to  Boise.  God  truly  led  them  here. 

We  have  a relaxed,  informal  type  Sunday-morning  worship 
service  which  sometimes  lasts  two  hours.  The  service  includes 
singing,  a lot  of  personal  sharing  and  praying,  special  music, 
an  intergenerational  time  with  the  children  and  the  adults, 
and  a sermon  or  teaching. 

During  the  week  there  are  two  Bible-study  groups  which 
meet  in  homes.  Each  group  consists  of  ten  to  thirteen  people. 
The  purpose  of  the  groups  is  to  create  an  avenue  for  disci- 
pling,  sharing  of  joys  and  concerns,  and  Bible  study. 

Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship  seeks  to  live  and  tell  our 
message,  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 


Lebanon,  I seemed  to  be  going  east.  Actually  to  go  to  Boise 
we  flew  north  to  Portland  before  turning  southeast  toward 
Boise.  After  being  in  the  air  a few  minutes,  I looked  down;  for 
the  first  time  for  me  we  were  going  north. 

The  second  fleece  had  to  do  with  housing.  There  are  two 
houses  on  our  home  farm.  When  I sold  the  farm,  I reserved 
the  right  to  live  in  our  house  rent-free  as  long  as  we  wished  or 
as  long  as  it  would  be  practical.  I told  Richard  on  the  way 
over  that  our  home  was  rent-free  and  we  did  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  pay  rent.  After  we  looked  through  the  church  build- 
ing and  the  parsonage,  he  asked  me  what  we  thought  of  the 
parsonage  as  a house  to  live  in.  I told  him  I thought  with  a lit- 
tle paint  and  some  repairs  it  could  be  made  quite  livable.  He 
^told  me  it  was  ours  rent-free  if  we  would  accept  it. 

We  then  told  the  Lord  if  the  Fellowship  would  find  a pas- 
tor we  would  be  willing  to  go.  Here  we  are.  The  hardest  thing 
was  tearing  family  ties,  especially  with  our  three-month-old 
grandson.  The  West  Union  congregation  sent  us  on  our  way 
with  their  prayers  and  well  wishes  and  we  arrived  in  Boise  on 
the  first  day  of  September  1977. 

We  came,  not  knowing  what  the  Lord  wanted  with  us  out 
here.  We  have  been  busy  with  material  and  spiritual  tasks.  A 
group  of  about  40  is  attending  the  Sunday  service  and  week- 
day Bible-study  classes.  We’ re  getting  to  be  at  home  in 
Boise. — Orval  Kinsinger. 
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The  militarization  of  women 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I grew  up  believing  all  persons  used  an  automatic  sorter 
when  reading  the  Bible,  categorizing  passages  as  they  went 
along.  Some  passages  were  for  youth,  others  for  more  mature 
people.  Some  were  for  men,  others  for  women. 

“Preach  the  Word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,” 
wrote  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy.  The  first  sentence  was  ob- 
viously meant  for  men.  But  the  second?  That  one  was  clearly 
for  everyone.  All  persons  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  wit- 
ness to  their  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  was  another  passage  I 
shoved  over  to  the  men’s  side.  My  father  had  been  a noncom- 
batant medical  orderly  in  the  Russian  army  in  World  War  I. 
My  husband  had  spent  more  than  four  years  as  a con- 
scientious objector  in  alternative  service  in  World  War  II.  I 
knew  many  men  who  believed  in  nonresistance,  but  I seldom 
heard  women  discuss  how  this  doctrine  related  to  them. 

Therefore  nonviolence  seemed  to  be  a doctrine  for  men, 
for  they  had  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  the  conse- 
quences of  their  decision  to  end  in  basic  training,  possible 
permanent  disability,  and  even  death — as  well  as  being 
forced  to  kill  and  maim  others. 

Few  young  women  were  seriously  encouraged  to  think 
about  the  doctrine  of  peace  until  the  Vietnam  war.  Young 
men  registered  for  the  draft  at  age  18  and  made  a written 
commitment  to  a position.  Often  they  had  the  chance  to  dis- 
cuss their  feelings  with  an  adult  counselor.  Women  didn’t  go 
through  the  same  process,  so  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter  as 
seriously  what  they  believed. 

To  be  honest,  I think  I steered  away  from  literature  related 
to  nonresistance,  church  and  state,  peace,  pacifism,  recon- 
ciliation, conscientious  objection,  and  every  other  term  re- 
lated to  the  subject  because  it  looked  heavy  and  dull.  Dense 
stuff,  most  of  it. 

My  early  conditioning  led  to  two  conclusions:  First,  the 
doctrine  of  peace  relations.  It  had  little  to  do  with  daily  life. 
For  example,  a paper  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
Mennonite  Brethren  Churches  on  October  28,  1954,  begins: 
“The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  believes  in  nonresistance 
because.  ...”  The  statement  ends  with  “we  exhort  our  Chris- 
tian young  men  to  live  consistent  with  the  scriptural  and  his- 
toric testimony  of  our  brotherhood  on  peace  and  challenge 
them  to  accept  the  provision  of  civilian  service  which  our 
government  has  made,  realizing  that  this  service  offers  full- 
er expression  of  our  scriptural  objection  to  war.  ” Other 
branches  of  the  Mennonite  family  have  similar  statements  in 
their  early  records. 


But  I was  wrong  on  both  conclusions.  Being  a peacemaker 
is  not  just  a masculine  virtue,  nor  is  it  an  activity  related  only 
to  war.  But  it  may  take  the  military  to  convince  more 
members  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  on  both  issues — and 
in  a strange  way. 

Should  conscription  be  reinstated,  it  seems  fairly  evident 
that  women  will  not  be  excluded  next  time.  Even  now  many 
women  are  joining  the  military  because  of  its  career  opportu- 
nities. But  some  don’t  join  because  they  are  denied  promo- 
tions for  the  reason  they  can’t  become  part  of  the  combat 
forces. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record  (March  13,  1978)  at  the 
request  of  Senator  William  Proxmire,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  asking  Congress  to  lift  restrictions  against  the  assign- 
ment of  women  to  combat-related  jobs  and  to  ships  at  sea. 
The  secretary  of  each  armed  service  will  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  decide  where  women  should  serve. 

The  defense  department  argues  that  women  can  sit  in  a 
missile  silo  or  fly  a bomber  as  well  as  men,  and  that  well- 
qualified  women  in  a critical  combat  job  do  better  than  un- 
qualified men.  Combat  for  women  need  not  mean  sitting  in  a 
foxhole,  struggling  with  a heavy  mortar. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  anti-ERA  forces  has 
been  that  the  ratification  of  ERA  would  force  the  Pentagon  to 
use  women  in  combat.  Should  Congress  pass  this  bill,  this 
argument  would  carry  no  weight.  To  remain  consistent,  the 
anti-ERA  people  would  have  to  accept  a nonviolent  position 
for  all  persons,  male  or  female,  during  war  or  peacetime.  No 
one  belongs  in  a foxhole  or  a bomber. 

The  passing  of  the  bill  may  also  encourage  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  to  do  some  quick  boning  up  on  what  they 
believe  regarding  nonviolent  peace  for  both  sexes.  At  this 
point,  many  congregations  are  theologically  unprepared.  The 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking  is  attempting  to  make  the  subject  a 
grassroots  issue;  but  until  women  are  called  into  combat,  it 
may  not  gain  top  priority. 

The  militarization  of  women  may  also  cause  people  to  re- 
think their  view  of  Scripture.  Ronald  Sider  writes  in  “A  Call 
for  Evangelical  Nonviolence,  ” “If  Scriptures  call  us  to  love 
our  enemies  as  Jesus  loved  His  enemies  at  the  cross,  we  must 
either  accept  the  way  of  nonviolence  or  abandon  our  affirma- 
tion of  scriptural  authority.  ” 

Automatic  Bible  sorters  will  also  have  to  go,  and  women  be 
encouraged  to  share  responsibility,  not  for  making  war,  but 
for  making  peace. 
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Korea:  25  years  after 

by  J.  M.  Klassen 


In  1958  my  wife,  Katherine,  and  I and  our  two  girls  age 
three  and  six  traveled  to  Korea  on  a 6,000-ton  freighter,  a 
journey  which  took  three  weeks.  We  were  sent  there  to  direct 
the  work  of  MCC  in  the  wake  of  the  Korean  war. 

Now,  almost  twenty  years  later,  going  to  Korea  for  a few 
days’  visit,  Katherine  and  I covered  the  same  distance  by 
jumbo  jet  in  about  eleven  hours’  flying  time.  The  ship  voyage 
gave  us  ample  time  to  reflect  and  speculate,  whereas  the  jet 
flight  hardly  gave  us  time  to  digest  all  the  food  provided  dur- 
ing the  trip,  much  less  to  adjust  to  the  time  changes  and 
dateline  crossing. 

Our  hearts  were  filled  with  anticipation.  What  would 
Korea  be  like  now?  Would  anybody  remember  us?  Was 
Korea  really  the  way  we  remembered  it?  Since  MCC  closed 
its  work  there  in  1971  our  contact  has  been  Helen  Tieszen,  a 
former  MCC  worker  now  serving  there  under  another  mis- 
sion board.  During  our  visit  we  made  contact  with  several  of 
our  former  Korean  employees. 

We  were  immediately  struck  by  the  outward  appearances 
of  prosperity:  wide  boulevards,  high-rise  buildings,  freeways, 
automobiles,  service  stations,  and  parkades.  Gone  are  the  ox- 
carts, A-frames,  thatched  roofs  which  once  were  visible 
everywhere.  Television  antennas  on  colorful  rooftops  are  like 
a forest  in  almost  every  city  and  village  where  earlier  even  a 
transistor  radio  was  considered  a prized  possession. 

Beggars  and  shoe-shine  boys,  once  so  numerous  as  to  be  al- 
most a plague,  were  now  few.  In  fact,  the  only  beggar  we  saw 
was  a legless  man  whom  we  helped  20  years  ago.  We  saw  him 
again  during  a Sunday  morning  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Taegu,  sitting  beside  his  hand-propelled  tricycle,  in  front  of  a 
church  gate  waiting  for  a handout  from  the  churchgoers. 

Shops  were  filled  with  consumer  goods  and  brightly  col- 
ored signs  inviting  people  to  buy,  eat,  drink,  smoke,  dance, 
read,  and  consume,  very  much  like  the  appeals  in  other 
consumption-oriented  countries.  Instead  of  the  former  beat- 
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up  buses  (built  from  oil  drums  on  discarded  army  vehicle 
chasses)  and  army  jeeps  converted  to  taxis,  Korea  now  manu- 
factures its  own  modern  vehicles.  The  gross  national  product 
is  approaching  $900  per  capita.  Korea’s  competitive  position 
in  world  markets  gives  it  a favorable  balance  of  trade  and  ac- 
cess to  hard  currencies. 

No  doubt  there  are  still  poor  and  needy  people  in  Korea, 
just  as  there  are  in  other  industrial  and  developed  countries 
including  Canada,  but  Korea  is  certainly  no  longer  among 
the  so-called  most  needy  developing  countries. 

The  Korean  churches  continue  to  grow.  Bells  still  call 
Christians  to  prayer  every  day  before  daybreak  and  Korean 
church  leaders  are  in  demand  as  resource  people  in  church 
growth  conferences  and  clinics  around  the  world. 

Democracy  and  certain  civil  liberties  have  been  set  aside  in 
South  Korea  as  a means  of  strengthening  its  defenses  against 
the  North,  ruled  by  communists.  To  a certain  extent,  eco- 
nomic prosperity  has  made  the  current  situation  more  palat- 
able to  the  people,  but  there  are  people  concerned  about  it. 
Students  and  church  leaders  in  particular  are  concerned. 

Some  churches  see  the  present  policy  as  an  extension  of  the 
day  of  grace  for  the  church  in  South  Korea  and  look  upon  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  extend  its  witness  and  work  as  much  as 
possible.  Others  see  the  irony  of  accepting  a dictatorship  and 
a virtual  state  of  siege  as  a means  of  “keeping  South  Korea 
free.  ” Our  short  visit  did  not  allow  us  to  examine  this  situa- 
tion adequately  to  comment  on  it  here. 

Among  the  highlights  of  our  visit  was  meeting  three  of 
MCC’s  former  employees.  One  of  them,  a widow,  and  her 
daughter,  still  live  in  Taegu.  The  former  has  retired  and  the 
latter  is  married  and  has  three  children.  Her  husband  is  one 
of  many  South  Koreans  who  has  found  employment  in  Saudi 
Arabia  in  a construction  company.  His  earnings  made  it 
possible  for  his  wife  to  purchase  a house  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate her  aging  mother  and  their  growing  children. 

Another  former  interpreter,  then  just  out  of  college  and  not 
yet  clear  about  his  purpose  in  life,  now  is  the  president  of  the 
Far  East  Trading  Company  located  in  Seoul.  He  has  done 
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well  financially  and  treated  us  royally.  It  was  very  touching 
when  he  said  his  employment  with  MCC  was  the  turning 
point  of  his  life.  Still  another  employee,  who  became  a Chris- 
tian during  his  term  of  work  with  MCC,  and  whom  we 
helped  get  to  seminary,  is  now  the  pastor  of  a large  church 
near  Seoul.  He,  too,  spoke  with  gratitude  of  his  experience 
with  MCC.  For  us  these  encounters  were  deeply  moving 
experiences  and  helped  to  renew  our  interest  and  concern. 

Reflecting  on  the  20  years  of  MCC’s  involvement  in  Korea, 
one  asks:  Was  it  worth  it  all?  The  investment  of  time,  money, 
yes,  even  of  lives?  (Bertha  Kornelsen  and  Katherine  Dyck 
died  when  a tidal  wave  swept  them  out  to  sea! ) What’s  left  of 
our  efforts?  In  a five-day  visit  one  cannot  possibly  assess  the 


value.  Perhaps  one  never  could  or  even  should  attempt  it. 
One  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  what  was  done  was  an 
expression  of  faithfulness  to  our  Lord  who  called  us  to  this 
devastated  land  following  the  Korean  war  in  1953.  The  lives 
touched  by  the  work  of  the  vocational  school,  the  material  aid 
program,  the  widows’  rehabilitation  project,  the  hospital  staff 
training  program,  the  child  care  training  program,  the  educa- 
tional and  family  child  assistance  program  are  numerous. 

We  hope  those  whom  we  came  to  serve  as  well  as  those 
Koreans  who  worked  alongside  us  and  those  to  whom  we  re- 
lated in  the  process  perceived  Christ  among  them,  and  we 
hope  the  witness  of  the  church  has  been  enhanced  through 
the  Mennonite  presence  in  Korea.  ^ 


The  good  earth 

by  Robert  Yoder 


“And  God  said,  ‘Let  the  earth  put  forth  vegetation,  plants 
yielding  seed,  and  fruit  trees  bearing  fruit  in  which  is  their 
seed,  each  according  to  its  kind,  upon  the  earth.’  And  it  was 
so.  The  earth  brought  forth  vegetation,  plants  yielding  seed 
according  to  their  own  kinds,  and  trees  bearing  fruit  in  which 
is  their  seed,  each  according  to  its  kind.  And  God  saw  that  it 
was  good  ” (Gen.  1:11,  12). 

In  simple,  yet  profound  words  the  writer  of  the  Genesis 
creation  hymn  records  God’s  act  of  giving  all  living  things  the 
good  earth.  From  its  fruits  come  our  mortal  bodies  and 
sustenance  for  life.  And  it  is  to  the  earth  that  our  bodies 
return  after  death.  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  After  sin’s  en- 
trance the  earth  was  cursed,  but  its  Maker  also  promised  the 
seasons,  seed  time,  and  harvest  for  as  long  as  the  earth  would 
remain. 

A child  of  God  through  Jesus  Ghrist  should  use  the  earth  as 
a gift  from  Him  for  humankind’s  good  and  God’s  glory,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  ultimate  ownership  is  God’s  (Ps.  24:1).  I 
believe  that  North  Americans  need  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  ownership  on  at  least  three  levels.  First,  in  Canada  and  the 
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United  States  private  ownership  is  seen  as  a legal  right.  We 
tend  to  speak  of  land  as  “Ours.  ” We  buy  it,  hold  a legal  deed 
to  it,  borrow  against  it,  use  it,  sell  it.  Second,  in  another  sense 
land  is  national  wealth  and  a natural  resource,  furnishing  em- 
ployment and  food  for  people  and  exportable  commodities 
that  provide  income  credits  in  a balance  of  trade.  But  third, 
and  most  basic  of  all,  is  the  claim  of  God’s  ownership  of  the 
earth.  This  overarching  truth  supersedes  all  claims  of  per- 
sonal and  national  possessiveness.  God  made  the  land  for  our 
good  and  retains  ultimate  title  to  it.  “The  land  shall  not  be 
sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is  mine  ” (Lev.  25:23a).  North 
American  Christians,  in  many  cases  proud  of  their  wealth  and 
gross  national  product,  would  do  well  to  ponder  deeply  the 
implications  of  these  words.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
steward  of  all  of  God’s  creation? 

The  natural  environment  in  which  we  live — with  its  air, 
water,  soil,  sunlight,  etc.,  all  in  complex  and  intricate 
balance — has  been  given  to  us  to  be  held  in  trust.  A properly 
balanced  ecosystem  adequately  supplies  all  human  needs  for 
natural  life.  But  when  this  divinely  crafted  system  is  polluted 
and  exploited  beyond  its  limits,  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  life  suffer  dramatically.  Modern  technology,  amoral  in  it- 
self, allows  human  beings  to  enhance  life  on  earth — or  to 
plunder,  rape,  and  exploit  the  ecosystem  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic advantage  or  pleasure. 
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The  North  American  farmer  in  particular  has  a unique 
responsibility  and  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  natural 
environment  in  working  toward  abundant  production  . . . 
and  upon  his  passing  leave  the  soil  more  fertile  and  produc- 
tive than  when  he  found  it.  Conservation  of  the  soil — the 
earth  which  God  said  was  good — must  be  a priority  for  the 
Christian  farmer.  Far  too  much  topsoil,  an  irreplaceable 
asset,  is  lost  each  year  to  erosion.  In  the  “Corn  Belt”  state  of 
Illinois,  statistics  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension 
Service  indicate  that  topsoil  is  lost  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  of 
soil  for  every  ton  of  corn  produced!  This  great  loss  need  not 
occur.  It  usually  happens  because  farmers  are  not  concerned 
enough  to  practice  known  and  available  conservation  meth- 
ods. The  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  many  areas  of  the 
“Corn  Belt”  is  dirty  black  snow  following  winter  winds  and 
eroded  fields  and  muddy  streams  following  heavy  rains. 
Similar  examples  of  soil  and  water  misuse  could  be  cited. 

In  the  corn-growing  areas  of  the  world  a blending  of  solar 
energy,  fertile  soil,  good  seed,  adequate  nutrients  and  water 
can  produce  truly  amazing  results.  A tiny  kernel  of  corn 
placed  in  properly  fertilized  soil  with  adequate  sunshine  and 
water  can  reproduce  itself  650  times  in  120  days!  Even 
though  a considerable  amount  of  fossil  fuel  will  be  used  in  its 
production,  a net  energy  return  of  six  to  one  can  result.  In  the 
process  of  growing  one  acre  of  corn  (150  bushels)  enough 
oxygen  is  released  to  provide  12  people  with  oxygen  require- 
ments for  one  year.  In  addition,  the  growing  corn  on  this  acre 


uses  enough  carbon  dioxide  to  neutralize  the  auto  emissions 
from  an  equivalent  of  eight  automobiles. 

Soybeans,  wheat,  grasses,  and  other  crops  capture  and  use 
solar  energy  in  similar  amounts,  providing  the  ecosystem 
with  a renewable  source  of  energy  year  after  year.  Regret- 
tably, the  net  energy  returns  become  net  energy  losses  after 
human  reuse,  reprocessing,  transporting,  refrigerating,  and 
wasting  what  nature  has  provided.  Affluent  North  American 
Christians  need  to  reconsider  the  ways  in  which  we  produce, 
process,  transport  and  use  our  foods — keeping  in  perspective 
many  other  factors  such  as  land  use  and  dietary  goals. 

The  intricate  and  interrelated  factors  of  environment,  crop 
production,  and  conservation  should  be  high  on  the  agenda 
of  Christians.  Broad  and  open  discussions,  sharing  of  con- 
cerns, convictions,  and  plans  of  action  are  urgently  needed. 
The  problem  is  broader  than  any  of  its  many  component 
parts.  Economics,  social  structure,  national  policies,  world 
need,  Christian  duty,  environmental  well-being  ...  all 
contribute  to  the  challenge  facing  the  concerned  Christian. 

It  would  be  hoped  that  Christians  with  a basic  commit- 
ment to  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  a love  for  the  land, 
and  a concern  for  their  fellow  citizens  on  this  earth  will  take 
seriously  these  issues.  Models  of  enlightened  action  should 
then  emerge. 

“For  truly  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof, 
but  the  responsibility  for  its  stewardship  is  vested  in  man” 
(C.  W.  Gee).  ^ 


The  time  of  testing 


Less  and  less  can  we  expect  the  government  of  our  land,  at 
any  level,  to  back  or  bolster  our  beliefs.  In  fact,  the  time  is 
here  that  we  had  better  settle  clearly  what  we  believe  and 
then  decide,  come  what  may,  we  will  practice  our  beliefs. 

Recently  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  churches 
in  our  area  to  stop  certain  stores  from  doing  Sunday  business. 
Personally  I do  not  buy  on  Sunday.  If  I am  traveling  and 
need  gas  or  a meal  I buy  what  is  needed.  Otherwise  I do  not 
buy  or  sell  on  Sunday.  If  all  the  stores  in  the  world  will  open 
on  Sunday  this  would  not,  at  this  point,  change  my  practice. 

The  test,  in  the  years  ahead,  will  not  be  so  much  in  what 
laws  can  be  enacted  or  enforced  to  protect  church  interests. 
In  a pluralistic  society  less  and  less  of  this  will  be  possible. 
The  test  will  be  in  what  the  practice  of  the  church  will  be 
among  its  members.  The  church  in  general  does  not  have 
conviction  that  stores  should  be  closed  on  Sunday.  If  it  had, 
its  members  would  not  patronize  them. 

So  it  is  in  many  other  areas.  In  the  use  of  alcohol,  laws  may 
restrict.  But  laws  do  not  determine  the  Christian  practice  or 


conduct.  The  Christian’s  conduct  is  determined  by  a holiness 
of  life  which  the  Scriptures  stress.  The  church  lives  above  the  j 

law  in  that  its  conduct  is  far  beyond  what  the  laws  of  society  1 

require.  - 

George  W.  Cornell,  religious  writer  for  the  Associated  ^ 

Press,  says,  “In  times  to  come,  futurologists  say,  believers  in 
God  may  be  considered  outsiders,  a nonconforming  minority, 
facing  a society  of  predominately  secularist  attitudes  and  J 
conduct.  I 

“Historian  James  Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis  University  says  ^ 

American  society  is  entering  an  ‘entirely  new  period’  of  a re- 
ligiously neutral  state  and  an  unbelieving  popular  majority. 

“In  a rather  short  time  we  can  expect  to  see  Christians  put  j 

in  decision  dilemmas  in  which  their  scriptural  beliefs  run  | 

strongly  counter  to  the  general  will  of  the  people”  ; 

The  time  of  testing  is  on.  And  it  has  been  just  such  times  of 
testing,  rather  than  times  of  ease,  which  have  purified  the 
church. — John  M.  Drescher 
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Hear,  hear! 

The  Mennonite  identity  crisis.  When  Menno  Simons 
declared  his  faith  in  1525,  there  were  no  Mennonites,  there 
was  no  Mennonite  tradition,  there  was  no  Mennonite  culture. 
Today,  however,  Menno  Simons’  theology  is  fused  with  453 
years  of  tradition  to  form  a distinct  subculture  in  American 
mass  society.  It  is  inadequate,  then,  to  define  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  merely  an  organized  religious  body.  Rather,  the 
cultural  structure  within  which  Mennonite  theology  operates 
must  be  included  in  this  definition. 

Mennonite  identity,  then,  is  a function  of  both  theology 
and  sociocultural  tradition.  Therefore,  the  survival  of  the  dis- 
tinct aspects  of  Mennonite  theology  is  dependent  on  the 
existence  and  viability  of  the  Mennonite  subculture. 

What  is  the  “Mennonite  subculture ’’?  An  ethnic  group  can 
be  defined  as  a social  group  which  shares  aspects  of  a com- 
mon culture  and  is  defined  primarily  by  descent.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Mennonites  are  born  into  the  reli- 
gion, rather  than  adopting  it.  They  share  a common  gene- 
alogy, descending  from  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Until  recently,  Mennonite  ethnicity  has  been  characterized 
by  shared  cultural  expressions:  the  prayer  veil,  the  plain  coat, 
the  ties  to  agriculture,  the  close-knit  extended  family.  Doc- 
trinal concepts,  such  as  separation  from  the  world  and 
nonresistance,  which  helped  to  shape  Mennonite  culture, 
have  been  assimilated  into  and  beeome  an  integral  part  of 
Mennonite  ethnicity. 

That  the  existence  of  a distinct  body  of  Mennonite  re- 
ligious thought  is  contingent  on  the  vitality  of  Mennonite 
cultural  tradition  can  be  illustrated  in  the  historical  expe- 
riences of  other  religious  groups. 

The  fervor  of  the  early  Christians  was  lost  in  the  institu- 
tional dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  the  ehurch 
sought  and  gained  acceptance  to  Roman  society  as  a whole,  it 
lost  its  spiritual  vitality  for  more  than  a millennium.  Though 
the  basic  theology  remained,  it  was  altered  and  its  meaning 
sacrificed  in  order  to  become  acceptable  to  the  mass  society. 

In  further  illustration,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  over 
the  past  25  years  fully  assimilated  into  American  mass  so- 
ciety. It  is  no  coincidence  that  as  this  occurred,  so  too  did  the 
effective  loss  of  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  separation 
from  the  world. 

In  essence,  the  spiritual  life  of  these  Anabaptist  churches 
has  been  at  least  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  traditional  cul- 
ture. The  organized  church  remains,  but  the  theology  does 
not  operate  effectively  in  the  cultural  vacuum.  I realize  that 
my  interpretation  of  these  trends  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  open  to 
legitimate  challenge.  However,  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
based  on  sound  evidence  cannot  be  denied. 

An  even  stronger  case  for  the  vital  link  between  cultural 
tradition  and  the  survival  of  a theology  is  found  in  the  Jewish 
experience.  Could  Jewish  theology  have  survived  for  5,000 


years,  including  the  Diaspora  and  the  Holocaust,  without  its 
exceptional  emphasis  of  the  transmission  of  cultural  as  well  as 
religious  values?  An  understanding  of  Jewish  history  suggests 
the  answer  is  negative. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  been  kept  alive,  and  each  year 
for  the  past  two  thousand,  Jews  everywhere  have  vowed  at 
Passover,  “next  year  in  Jerusalem.’’  A sample  of  courses  of- 
fered at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  includes: 
Studies  in  the  Diaspora,  History  of  Jewish  Intellectualism, 
Zionist  History  and  Thought,  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  language 
courses,  and  Studies  in  the  Holocaust.  Without  the  teaching 
of  Jewish  cultural  tradition  to  succeeding  generations,  Jewish 
theology  could  not  have  survived  as  a distinct  body. 

The  state  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  its  culture  and  doc- 
trine, is  not  good.  The  church  is  in  transition.  The  German 
language  is  long  lost.  Many  Mennonites  are  a generation  or 
more  away  from  the  farm.  But  in  my  22  years,  I have  seen  an 
accelerated  departure  from  Mennonite  tradition.  The  busi- 
ness suit  has  replaced  the  plain  coat.  Mennonite  women  have 
rejected  the  prayer  veil  (except  perhaps  on  Sunday  morning) 
viewing  it  as  a symbol  of  unenlightened  submission.  These 
expressions,  along  with  the  acceptance  of  television,  the 
theater,  short  hair  for  women,  and  political  involvement  are 
refleetions  of  dissonance  and  structural  change. 

In  no  way  do  I infer  that  salvation  is  contingent  upon  out- 
ward mode  for  dress  or  strict  adherence  to  Mennonite  doc- 
trine. It  is  through  Jesus  Christ  alone.  However,  our  tradi- 
tional ethnicity  has  provided  a frame  of  reference  which  en- 
ables the  individual  to  develop  a rational  approach  to  the 
world.  People  can  order  their  lives  around  the  great  support- 
ing principle  of  tradition. 

Can  Mennonite  religious  faith  survive  the  assimilation  of 
Mennonite  culture  into  American  mass  society?  The  rapid 
breakdoum  of  Mennonite  sociocultural  tradition  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  led  to  three  salient  problems. 

1.  Disintegration  of  the  Mennonite  family  unit  and  break- 
down in  family  communication,  evidenced  in  part  by  the  ris- 
ing number  of  divorces  in  Mennonite  families. 

2.  Friction  between  church  members,  sometimes  culmin- 
ating in  formal  splits  (the  1972  secession  of  the  Southeastern 
Mennonite  Conference  from  the  Virginia  Conference). 

3.  A new,  lost  generation  of  Mennonites  (my  generation, 
lacking  an  ethnic  identity,  without  any  absolute  values  with 
which  to  order  their  lives. 

The  loss  of  ethnic  identity,  then,  constitutes  the  Mennonite 
identity  crisis.  It  results  in  part  from  the  failure  of  the  or- 
ganized church  and  Mennonite  educational  institutions  to 
perceive  and  teach  the  significance  of  cultural  and  traditional 
values.  More,  it  is  a consequence  of  a spiritual  crisis  in  the 
Mennonite  community.  Mennonite  cultural  tradition,  and 
hence  the  spiritual  basis  of  the  Mennonite  faith,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  historical  curiosity. 

While  I realize  that  my  assessment  may  be  considered 
pessimistic,  my  intent  is  to  stimulate  creative  discussion  of 
this  essay’s  subject  throughout  the  Mennonite  community.  I 
welcome  any  comments  and  criticisms. — Robert  E.  Weaver, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Some  questions  and 
answers  on 
death  and  funerals 

Compiled  by  members  of 
a "Death  and  Dying  Seminar" 

Frazer  Mennonite  Sunday  school,  Malvern,  Pa. 

The  following  information  is  given  not  to  suggest  that  one 
funeral  practice  is  to  be  recommended  over  another,  only  to 
provide  persons  with  as  much  information  as  they  desire  in 
planning  for  their  own  funeral  or  for  that  of  a loved  one. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  Gospel  Herald  by  Earl 
Martin.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  study  was  done  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  that  regulations  of  funeral 
practices  may  vary  from  one  area  to  another. 

Question:  What  constitutes  a typical  funeral  in  this  area? 

Answer:  Four  basic  parts:  funeral  arrangements,  viewing 
of  the  body,  memorial  service,  disposal  of  the  body. 

Q.  What  do  initial  arrangements  normally  entail? 

A.  Typically,  arrangements  begin  when  the  surviving 
family  members  contact  a funeral  director  who  will  take  the 
body  from  the  home  or  hospital  to  the  funeral  home.  Here  he 
will  wash,  embalm,  and  dress  the  body.  In  dialog  with  the 
family,  the  funeral  director  will  place  a death  notice  and 
obituary  in  the  newspaper  requested.  He  will  work  with  the 
family  in  the  choice  of  burial  or  cremation,  the  choice  of  a 
casket  and  vault  and  arrange  for  the  opening  of  the  grave  (if 
burial).  The  funeral  director  will  also  complete  the  certificate 
of  death  which  the  attending  medical  doctor  will  already 
have  signed.  He  will  convey  the  death  certificate  to  the 
registrar. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a viewing? 

A.  No.  Legally  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  view  the 
body  except  the  doctor  who  fills  out  the  certificate  of  death. 
Some  funeral  directors  require  that  some  next-of-kin  view  the 
body  for  identification  purposes.  The  decision  whether  to 
have  a public  viewing  rests  with  the  next  of  kin. 

A.  Is  embalming  required  by  law? 

A.  No.  It  is  acceptable  to  bury  or  cremate  without  em- 
balming. Most  funeral  directors  follow  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing embalming  within  24  hours  after  death  if  embalming  is  to 
take  place  and  not  to  offer  the  body  to  public  viewing  after  24 
hours  without  embalming.  Since  this  practice  is  not  state  law, 
some  families  follow  a different  course. 

Q.  What  about  the  memorial  service? 


A.  What  kind  of  service,  if  any,  is  decided  by  the  next  of 
kin.  Some  persons  have  written  plans  for  their  own  memorial 
service  prior  to  death.  In  such  a case,  it  still  rests  with  the  next 
of  kin  to  decide  the  type  of  service,  if  any. 

Q.  What  are  the  acceptable  ways  of  disposing  of  a dead 
body? 

Q.  There  are  basically  four  alternatives:  burial,  cremation, 
entombment,  and  body  at  sea. 

Q.  Body  at  sea? 

A.  Yes,  with  two  stipulations:  Government  approval  is  re- 
quired and  (to  the  best  of  our  information)  it  must  be  done 
from  a government  ship. 

Q.  Entombment? 

A.  This  is  similar  to  burial  except  that  the  body  is  housed 
above  ground. 

Q.  What  is  involved  in  cremation? 

A.  Cremation  basically  involves  taking  the  body  after 
embalming  and  viewing  to  a crematory  where  it  is  reduced  to 
a small  collection  of  ashes.  The  ashes  are  returned  to  the 
family  if  they  so  desire. 

Q.  Are  there  advantages  to  cremation  over  burial? 

A.  That  can  only  be  decided  by  each  person  and  each 
family.  Those  who  prefer  cremation  may  point  out  some  of 
the  following  considerations:  (1)  cremation  can  be  less  expen- 
sive; (2)  cremation  does  not  need  to  take  up  as  much  land  in 
cemeteries;  (3)  cremation  may  emphasize  the  finiteness  of 
, the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  spirit. 

Q.  Aren’t  many  cremations  more  expensive  than  many 
burials?  * 

A.  They  can  be.  One  of  the  largest  expenses  of  most 
funerals  is  the  casket.  If  a family  desires  a cremation,  they  can 
also  choose  an  expensive  casket,  embalming,  hearse  and  all 
the  extra  services  of  an  undertaker.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
simple  inexpensive  box  or  coffin  can  be  used  and  embalming 
is  not  necessary.  If  the  same  casket  and  services  were  used  for  v 
burial  and  cremation,  cremation  tends  to  be  less  expensive 
than  burial  which  often  entails  the  purchase  of  a cemetery 
lot,  a vault,  and  the  opening  of  the  grave. 
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Q.  Can  a viewing  and  service  take  place  in  the  event  of 
cremation? 

A.  Yes.  The  body  can  be  embalmed  and  a viewing  and 
memorial  service  held  before  cremation. 

Q.  With  burial,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a vault? 

A.  It  is  not  required  by  law,  but  many  cemeteries  require  a 
vault  to  facilitate  simpler  upkeep  of  the  grounds. 

Q.  Why  the  tremendous  range  in  prices  of  vaults? 

A.  Some  vaults  are  simple  concrete  boxes  which  are  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  soil  over  a grave.  Others 
are  asphalt-  or  plastic-lined  to  prevent  water  seepage  into  the 
vault.  Still  others  are  made  of  solid  copper. 

Q.  Is  there  a standard  practice  on  whether  or  not  to  lower 
the  casket  into  the  grave  while  relatives  are  still  assembled? 

A.  Many  funeral  directors  now  do  not  lower  the  casket 
into  the  grave  while  people  are  gathered  at  the  graveside. 
Some  people  maintain  the  lowering  of  the  casket  is  too  trau- 
matic and  is  unnecessary.  Others  believe  it  is  natural  and  an 
important  step  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  death. 

Q.  Is  there  a limit  on  the  time  between  death  and  burial  or 
cremation? 

A.  Usual  custom  ranges  from  one  to  five  days.  If  a body  is 
to  be  held  more  than  two  weeks,  funeral  directors  can  get  an 
extension. 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  bury  the  body  of  a loved  one  in  the 
backyard  or  under  a favorite  tree  on  the  hillside? 

A.  Yes,  with  two  stipulations  (at  least  in  this  area):  (1)  It  is 
necessary  to  obtain  clearance  from  a local  zoning  board.  This 
is  apparently  done  with  no  great  difficulty.  (2)  It  is  necessary 
to  list  the  grave  on  the  deed  of  the  property. 

Q.  Are  the  same  stipulations  required  for  disposing  of 
ashes  from  cremation? 

A.  No.  Cremation  is  legally  considered  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  body.  Therefore  the  family  may  dispose  of  the 
ashes  in  virtually  any  way  they  desire. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  depart  significantly  from  the 
prevailing  funeral  customs  in  this  region? 

A.  There  are  very  few  laws  surrounding  the  handling  and 
disposition  of  the  body  of  one  who  died.  The  basic  legal 
stipulations  are  (1)  the  completion  of  a certificate  of  death, 
(2)  acquiring  a permit  for  disposition  of  the  body,  and  (3)  not 
presenting  a health  hazard  to  the  public.  The  regulations 
which  funeral  directors  may  cite  are  generally  not  laws,  but 
only  the  principles  by  which  the  Funeral  Directors  Associa- 
tion governs  itself. 

Q.  What  would  be  some  adaptations  on  the  present  cus- 
toms whereby  the  family  or  friends  could  take  a more  direct 
part  in  the  funeral  if  they  so  desire. 

A.  There  are  wide  range  of  possibilities:  (1)  Take  the  body 
from  the  hospital.  (2)  Work  with  the  funeral  director  to  dress 
the  body.  (3)  Dig  the  grave  by  hand.  (4)  Make  the  coffin  or 
casket.  (5)  Have  the  body  of  the  deceased  returned  to  the 
home  before  or  after  embalming. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  omit  the  services  of  a funeral  di- 
rector entirely? 

A.  Yes.  It  would  be  possible  for  friends  or  family  to  get  the 
death  certificate  completed,  have  the  registrar  issue  a permit 


for  disposition  of  the  body,  and  for  the  family  to  bury  or 
cremate  the  body  in  their  own  way.  Embalming,  while  not  a 
complex  process,  would  be  difficult  for  someone  with  no 
experience.  There  is  a place  on  the  certificate  of  death  which 
calls  for  the  signature  of  the  funeral  director,  but  this  could 
be  signed  by  any  person  who  took  charge  of  the  body. 

Q.  What  is  the  range  of  costs  for  funerals  in  this  area? 

A.  The  estimated  average  cost  (not  including  grave  mark- 
er) in  this  area  is  approximately  $1,500.  Most  funerals  in  this 
region  fall  between  $500  and  $2,500. 

Q.  What  about  the  average  Mennonite  funeral? 

A.  Likely  in  the  $1,000  to  $1,200  range. 

Q.  What  might  comprise  an  expensive  funeral? 

A.  Any  or  all  of  the  following:  (1)  expensive  casket;  e.g., 
$3,000  for  solid  copper;  (2)  expensive  vault;  e.g.,  $1,200  for 
solid  copper.  (3)  expensive  cemetery  lot,  such  as  $400  per  lot 
in  some  memorial  parks;  (4)  lengthy  death  notices  and 
funeral  announcements  in  prominent  newspapers;  (5)  the  use 
of  many  of  the  funeral  home’s  limousines;  (6)  the  use  of  hired 
pallbearers. 

Q.  A less  costly  funeral? 

A.  Some  of  the  following:  (1)  a simple  coffin  or  casket; 
$70,  $144,  $205;  (2)  an  inexpensive  vault  (if  necessary)  such 
as  unlined  concrete,  $180;  (3)  participation  by  family  or 
friends  such  as  pallbearers,  in  making  the  coffin,  in  digging 
the  grave.  (4)  burying  in  the  church  cemetery;  (5)  cremation 
at  $65  to  $75. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  standard  costs  of  the  services  of  a 
funeral  director? 

A.  They  can  vary  widely,  but  some  estimates  are:  embalm- 
ing, and  dressing:  $100.  Opening  of  grave:  $100  to  $200. 
newspaper  notices:  $10  to  $75.  Death  certificates:  $2  per 
copy.  Hearse:  $25  to  $50.  Attendance  at  memorial  service: 
$25  to  $50.  Some  funeral  directors  do  not  itemize  these 
services,  but  include  the  total  cost  in  the  price  of  the  casket. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean  to  “give  your  body  to  science?  ” 

A.  The  Humanity  Gifts  Registry  provides  forms  whereby  a 
person  can  “will  ” his  or  her  body  or  body  parts  that  may  be 
needed  to  save  or  enhance  the  lives  of  others  or  to  use  the 
entire  body  for  medical  research  or  medical  education.  The 
family  should  be  informed  of  this  desire  so  they  can  inform 
the  Registry  immediately  after  death.  The  Registry  will  take 
care  of  all  proceedings,  including  a final  cremation  of  the 
remains,  and  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  family  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  complete  body  is  donated,  there  can  be  no 
embalming  or  viewing,  although  these  can  take  place  if  only 
body  parts  are  donated. 

Q.  Cannot  one  “will  ” just  the  eyes,  for  example? 

A.  Yes.  The  Delaware  Valley  Eye  Foundation  has  a wait- 
ing list  of  persons  who  need  corneal  transplants  to  have  their 
vision  restored.  Anyone  can  donate  his  or  her  eyes.  Or  the 
donation  may  be  arranged  by  a next  of  kin.  Even  if  a person 
wears  glasses  or  has  poor  vision,  the  cornea  of  the  eye  is 
generally  good.  The  family  should  be  informed  of  an  indi- 
vidual’s wish  in  this  regard  so  the  cornea  can  be  removed 
within  3 to  6 hours  after  death.  Customary  embalming  and 
viewing  may  follow. 
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Hieberts  stress  need  for 
emergency  aid  to  Laos 


For  the  first  time,  the  U.S.  may  not  respond 
to  a direct  diplomatic  appeal  from  another 
country  for  emergency  humanitarian  aid. 

Laos  has  appealed  to  the  international 
community  for  113,000  tons  of  rice  and 
other  foodstuffs,  the  minimum  needed  to 
counter  a serious  food  shortage. 

“The  emergency  is  real,”  state  Linda  and 
Murray  Hiebert  who  left  Vientiane,  the 
Laotian  capital,  in  January  after  five  years  of 
Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

They  are  now  doing  interpretation  work 
with  government  officials,  relief  organi- 
zations, and  the  Mennonite  constituency. 
They  were  in  Newton  on  May  10  and  11. 

Since  February  the  Hieberts  have  met 
several  times  with  Carter  administration  of- 
ficials, and  with  various  congress  persons  to 
underscore  the  need. 

“Concrete  action  from  the  Carter  admin- 
istration is  difficult  to  get,  although  the  re- 
ception is  friendly,”  observed  Murray. 
“There  appears  to  be  no  leadership,  and 
what  there  is  is  based  entirely  on  political 
expediency.  They  don’t  want  food  aid  to 
Laos  to  become  a political  issue.” 

Earlier  in  the  year  momentum  for  the 
shipments  was  building.  In  January,  eigh- 
teen U.S.  senators,  led  by  the  late  Hubert 
Humphrey,  strongly  urged  President  Carter 
to  “share  some  of  the  substantial  U.S.  sur- 
pluses of  wheat  and  rice  with  Vietnam  and 
Laos.”  In  March  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
renewed  the  pressure. 

Unlike  aid  to  Vietnam,  current  American 
law  does  not  prohibit  food  assistance  to  Laos 
through  programs  such  as  PL-480  “Food  for 
Peace”  shipments. 

However,  U.S.  embassy  officials  in  Vien- 
tiane destroyed  whatever  momentum  had 
been  generated  in  Congress  to  give  food 
when  they  said  it  wasn’t  needed  anymore. 

The  Hieberts  say  this  is  not  true.  “Al- 
though 94,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  have  been 
pledged  by  non-U. S.  donors,  to  prevent 
famine,  the  last  20,000  tons  of  the  minimum 


requirement  are  as  important  as  the  first  20, 
000  pledged,  ” observed  Linda. 

They  assert  that  there  is  no  padding  in  the 
figure.  It  is  an  absolute  minimal  figure 
needed  to  give  twelve  kilograms  of  rice  per 
person  per  month.  They  point  out  that  dur- 
ing the  Sahel  disaster  relief  operation  con- 
sumption based  on  fifteen  kilograms  of 
foodstuffs  per  person  per  month  proved  in- 
sufficient. Laos’  neighbor  to  the  west,  Thai- 
land, consumes  an  average  of  twenty-one 
kilograms  of  rice  per  person  per  month. 

Drought  and  live  American  ordnance  in 
Lao  fields  are  the  two  main  factors  affecting 
the  food  supply. 

During  the  Vietnam  War  a decade  of 
secret  bombing  cratered  the  highly  produc- 
tive Plain  of  Jars.  The  bombing  destroyed 
drainage  and  irrigation  systems.  Many  of 
the  bombs  remained  unexploded.  They  pose 
an  incessant  danger  as  efforts  are  made  to 
return  92,500  hectares  (230,000  acres)  of 
land  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  to  agricultural 
production.  Other  areas  of  the  country  were 
also  heavily  bombed. 

Particularly  lethal  are  the  guava  bombs, 
lemon-sized  terror  weapons.  Due  to  their 
small  size  they  are  often  buried.  When 
struck  by  a hoe  they  explode,  spewing 
shrapnel  and  plastic  pellets.  (Plastic  was 
used  so  the  pellets  could  not  be  detected  by 
X rays. ) 

During  two  years  of  land  reclamation,  267 
farmers  have  died  from, the  explosions,  and 
another  343  have  been  seriously  injured. 
The  Pentagon  will  not  provide  technical  in- 
formation on  how  to  handle  the  munitions. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
are  the  only  private  American  agencies  to 
maintain  staff  in  Laos.  Their  projects  have 
included  developing  supplementary  crops, 
supplying  water  buffalo,  assisting  some  of 
the  700,000  war  refugees  (out  of  a popula- 
tion of  3.5  million),  and  providing  medical 
assistance. 

Linda  and  Murray  also  noted  that  their 


Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert 


contacts  helped  reconciliation  efforts.  For 
most  Lao  they  were  the  first  nonmilitary 
Americans  the  Lao  had  ever  met.  They  also 
maintained  relationships  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  socialist  revolution  following 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  placed  ^ 
considerable  stress  on  the  church.  Many 
Christians  left  for  Thailand.  However,  those 
who  stayed  see  new  opportunities  in  Laos 
for  the  church,  report  the  Hieberts. 

John  and  Beulah  Yoder  are  the  new  MCC 
representatives  in  Laos. 

Peace  and  justice 
roll  together 

The  breadth  of  activities  included  in  peace- 
making was  evident  in  the  agenda  of  Peace 
Section  (U.S.)  meeting  on  May  12-13  in 
Philadelphia.  The  10-hour  session  covered 
topics  ranging  from  congregational  peace 
education  to  nonviolent  direct  action,  from 
urban  America  to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 

Boyd  Reese,  administrative  assistant  at 
Messiah  College’s  Temple  Campus  where 
the  sessions  convened,  testified  in  the  open- 
ing devotional  how  his  life  had  been  shaped 
by  his  struggle  to  relate  evangelical  Chris-  j 
tianity  and  social  ethics.  ’ 

Members  wrestled  with  the  meaning  of 
Christ  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  At  the  Fri- 
day evening  public  session  at  Second  Men- 
nonite Church  the  group  was  reminded  that 
black  Americans  have  lived  in  the  land 
where  schoolchildren  recite  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  “with  liberty  and  justice  for  all,” 
but  they  have  not  been  included  in  the 
“all.” 

Carlton  Minnis,  pastor  of  Second  Men- 
nonite, was  one  of  five  panel  members 
assigned  to  discuss  the  theme  “The  Men- 
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nonite  Church  and  the  City  Ten  Years  after 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.”  (Panel  members 
renamed  the  discussion  “Urban  Mennonites 
Ten  Years  After  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.”) 
Other  panel  members  were  Harold  Daven- 
port, chairman;  Margaret  Allen,  Herman 
Douglas,  and  Francis  Jackson.  The  panel 
drew  a picture  of  a task  unfinished  and  in 
many  ways  hardly  begun.  They  challenged 
the  assumption  that  Americans,  including 
Mennonites,  have  made  much  progress 
against  the  evils  of  racial  and  economic  dis- 
crimination during  the  last  10  years. 

The  business  sessions  were  bulging  with 
issues.  The  future  of  the  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making was  debated.  The  staff  reported  that 
Christian  Peacemaker  Registration  materials 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Lancaster  and 
other  conferences  are  being  printed  at  Ak- 
ron, Pa.  These  will  be  available  as  a peace 
education  resource  and  as  a means  of  plac- 
ing on  record  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
scientious objector.  Such  a record  would  be 
very  useful  if  Selective  Service  registrations 
resume  under  proposed  new  procedures  that 
would  sharply  reduce  the  time  available  to 
establish  a conscientious  objector  claim. 

Testimony  against  the  death  penalty  had 
been  drafted  by  the  Washington  office  staff 
who  anticipate  that  within  the  next  year 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  Mennonites  to 
offer  testimony  on  capital  punishment  in 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  staff  was  in- 
structed to  refine  the  wording  of  their  draft 
and  to  work  with  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  and 
Central  District  conferences  in  planning  for 
this  testimony. 

The  world  arms  race,  nuclear  threat,  and 
militarism  were  the  backdrop  for  a dis- 
cussion of  war  tax  resistance.  The  Section 
reaffirmed  its  1975  recommendation  to 
Mennonite  institutions  “to  study  the  con- 
flict between  Christian  obligations  and  legal 
obligations  in  the  collection  of  federal  taxes, 
especially  when  employees  request  that  war 
taxes  not  be  withheld  from  their  wages,  and 
that  institutions  be  encouraged  to  honor 
such  requests.” 

Some  disappointment  was  expressed  that, 
with  a few  exceptions,  constituent  confer- 
ences and  congregations  of  MCC  have  not 
wrestled  with  the  war  tax  question. 

Time  prevented  developing  an  MCC 
statement  on  nuclear  threat  and  militarism; 
the  staff  was  asked  to  work  on  such  a state- 
ment. Copies  of  “A  Christian  Declaration  of 
Nuclear  Resistance,”  to  be  released  by  “So- 
journers,” were  distributed  for  study  by 
Peace  Section  members. 

Speaking  as  representatives  of  Evangel- 
icals for  Social  Action  were  Ronald  J.  Sider, 
author  of  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger,  and  Richard  K.  Taylor  who  wrote 
the  1977  book  on  nonviolence.  Blockade. 
Taylor  defined  nonviolence  as  “aetive  resis- 
tance to  evil  and  injustice,  but  with  active 
creative  goodwill  toward  opponents.” 


International  concerns  were  brought  to 
the  meeting  by  a Peace  Section  (Interna- 
tional) representative  in  Europe,  Larry  Mil- 
ler, and  by  an  exiled  South  African  military 
deserter  who  described  his  struggle  of 
conscience  with  apartheid  and  violence,  his 
decision  to  leave  South  Africa,  and  his  con- 
tinuing search  for  asylum. 

John  A.  Lapp  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  concluded 
five  years  as  chairman  of  the  Section  and  J. 
A.  Froese  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  completed  his 
term  of  service.  Elected  as  chairperson  was 
A.  J.  Klassen,  professor  of  theology  at  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  vice-chairperson  is  Janet  Umble 
Reedy  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  secretary  is  Stan 
Bohn  of  Bluffton,  Ohio. 


Mary  Hershberger  David  Kraybill 


MCC  workers  leave 
Zaire  fighting  zone 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  teachers 
David  Kraybill  and  Mary  Hershberger  were 
evacuated  on  Wednesday  May  17  from  Mu- 
lungwishi,  about  75  miles  southeast  of 
Kolwezi,  Zaire. 

The  Hershberger- Kraybill  couple  was  in 
no  physical  danger,  but  left  with  Methodist 
missionaries  at  the  advice  of  the  local 
Zairian  Methodist  bishop.  They  headed  for 
Lubumbashi,  about  75  miles  further  south- 
east, where  they  are  staying  with  Methodist 
missionaries. 

Country  director  Phil  Rich  has  radioed 
the  Hershberger-Kraybills  from  the  capital 
city  of  Kinshasa  instructing  them  to  procure 
Zambian  visas.  While  they  are  not  in  any 
immediate  danger.  Air  Zaire  flights  from 
Lubumbashi  to  Kinshasa,  located  in  east 
central  Zaire,  have  been  suspended.  Should 
fighting  escalate  and  the  couple  need  to  flee 
Lubumbashi,  they  could  travel  the  20  miles 
south  to  the  Zambian  border  by  vehicle. 

David  Kraybill  is  a native  of  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  and  the  son  of  Simon  and  Mary 
Kraybill.  His  wife,  Mary,  is  the  daughter  of 
Elmer  and  Sarah  Hershberger  of  Due  West, 
S.C.  They  are  teachers  at  Institute 


Kitakataba  at  Mulungwishi,  Kraybill  teach- 
ing English,  history,  and  economics  and 
Hershberger  teaching  English  and  home 
economics.  Less  than  a year  ago  they  began 
a rabbit  project  at  the  school  to  help 
students  earn  tuition  money. 

Information  about  the  Hershberger-Kray- 
bill  couple  and  the  general  situation  in  Zaire 
was  relayed  to  MCC  headquarters  by  Rich 
in  a telephone  call  late  Wednesday 
afternoon.  May  17,  from  Kinshasa. 

Rich  also  reported  that  he  visited  Men- 
nonite leaders  in  Tshikapa,  headquarters  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  of  Zaire  begun  by 
Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission  (AIMM), 
and  found  the  town  full  of  heavily  armed 
soldiers,  although  it  is  not  located  near  the 
site  of  the  current  fighting.  Kikwit,  head- 
quarters of  the  Protestant  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram in  which  many  Mennonites  have  been 
involved,  is  also  heavily  armed. 

“Information  is  confused;  nobody  really 
knows  anything,”  Rich  said,  “so  everyone 
has  gotten  ready  to  mobilize.” 

Zaire,  a large  country  about  the  size  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is 
strategically  located  in  central  Africa.  Shaba 
province  in  southern  Zaire,  formerly  called 
Katanga,  has  an  uneasy  history  of  not  being 
content  with  the  Zairian  government  and 
wanting  to  seeede. 

This  attack  is  a repeat  performance  of  the 
same  Katangan  gendarmes  that  invaded 
Shaba  province  last  spring.  Last  year  the 
group  made  an  organized  military  drive 
from  the  Angolan  border  to  the  west  toward 
Kolwezi  and  was  turned  back  before  reach- 
ing this  key  town  at  the  heart  of  Zaire’s 
major  copper  mining  industry. 

However,  this  spring  the  rebels  crossed 
into  Zaire  from  Zambia  to  the  southeast,  dis- 
guised in  civilian  clothes.  “There  is  a lot  of 
local  movement  back  and  forth  across  the 
Zaire-Zambia  border,  ” explains  Ray  Bru- 
bacher,  MCC  Africa  secretary  who  spent 
four  years  in  Zaire.  “It  was  easy  for  them  to 
infiltrate  over  a period  of  several  weeks 
without  being  noticed.  ” 

The  rebels  then  picked  up  hidden  caches 
of  arms  and  began  by  taking  Kolwezi  from 
where  they  have  launched  a guerrilla-style 
offensive.  The  civil  war  was  unexpected, 
and  seven  or  eight  Methodist  missionaries 
were  unable  to  evacuate  Kolwezi.  Kraybill 
wrote  to  his  family  before  the  fighting  broke 
out  noting  that  they  were  hearing  rumors 
about  impending  civil  war,  but  everyone 
regarded  them  as  false. 

Although  the  full  strategy  of  the  Katan- 
gan rebels  is  fuzzy,  one  of  their  main  goals 
may  be  toppling  the  existing  government  of 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko.  Mobutu  scheduled  a 
major  political  rally  in  Kinshasa  on  Apr.  17 
to  generate  support  for  his  government, 
reported  Rich,  who  was  delayed  in  placing 
his  call  because  the  rally  congested  streets 
and  prevented  his  getting  to  the  post  office 
from  which  overseas  calls  are  placed. 
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Seven  messages  on  God's  kingdom  set  the  tone  for  World  Conference 


when  Mennonites  from  forty  countries 
gather  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  during  the  last 
week  in  July,  the  rule  of  God  for  a world  in 
turmoil  will  top  the  list  of  items  for  atten- 
tion. 

Using  the  five  official  languages  of  the 
conference,  the  more  than  15,000  people  ex- 
pected to  attend  will  talk  and  will  be  talked 
to  about  what  it  means  for  them  to  be 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  while  living 
as  members  of  nearly  a hundred  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  on  the  world’s 
five  continents. 

On  each  morning  of  the  first  four  days  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  which 
will  meet  in  Century  II,  the  convention 
complex  in  Wichita’s  city  center,  the  speak- 
ers will  treat  the  conference  theme,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  World.” 
They  will  represent  four  different  countries: 
David  Schroeder,  Canada;  Paul  G.  Hiebert, 
the  United  States;  Hank  B.  Kossen,  the 
Netherlands;  and  Albert  Widjaja,  Indo- 
nesia. Their  presentations  will  deal  with  the 
theology,  social  meaning,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics of  living  in  God’s  one  world  while 
facing  the  many  power  systems  of  the 
present  age. 

In  addition  to  these  morning  addresses  on 
the  conference  theme,  three  evening  mes- 
sages will  enlarge  on  the  topic.  Three  per- 
sons associated  with  Africa  will  be  featured: 
Million  Belete,  Ethiopia;  Festo  Kivengere, 
Uganda;  and  Donald  R.  Jacobs,  formerly  of 
Tanzania. 

In  releasing  the  names  of  the  seven  speak- 
ers who  will  highlight  the  six-day  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference’s  Tenth 
Assembly  (the  first  one  was  held  in  Switzer- 
land in  1925),  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Lombard, 
Illinois,  executive  secretary,  noted  that  the 
number  of  addresses  being  given  had  been 
limited.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  those 
in  attendance  more  time  to  deal  with  the 
theme  directly  and  to  interact  with  each 
other. 

“This  will  not  be  a delegate  or  business 
conference,”  said  Kraybill.  “Rather  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  discussion  of  issues, 
and  sharing  of  insights,  understandings,  and 
information.  ” 

David  Schroeder,  professor  of  New  Testa- 


ment and  philosophy  at  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  will  deliver 
the  first  in  the  series  of  four  messages  on  the 
conference  theme  on  Wednesday  morning, 
July  26.  Speaking  on  “The  Church  Repre- 
senting the  Kingdom,  ” Schroeder  will  show 
how  the  Bible  portrays  the  church  as  an 
agent  of  change,  and  how  the  church 
prepares  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom. 

Schroeder’ s twenty-five  minute  state- 
ment, as  those  of  the  other  speakers  on  the 
three  following  mornings  will  be  probed  by 
100  study  groups  of  about  50  persons  each. 
All  persons  registered  for  the  conference  will 
be  assigned  at  random  to  one  of  these 
groups,  providing  a cross-cultural  context 
for  learning.  They  will  meet  twice  each  day. 
Discussion  in  each  of  the  groups  will  be  in 
one  of  the  conference’s  official  languages: 
Dutch,  English,  French,  German,  or  Span- 
ish. Japanese  and  Taiwanese  will  also  be 
used. 

Meeting  immediately  after  the  morning 
message  has  been  given,  the  100  units  will 
use  an  intensive  group  process  to  probe  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible’s  teaching  on  the  wit- 
ness of  the  church  in  today’s  revolutionary 
world.  In  the  afternoon,  the  same  groups 
will  spend  an  hour  and  a half  finding  ways 
to  put  the  Bible’s  concepts  in  practice  in  the 
communities  in  which  each  person  lives. 

The  small  meetings  will  also  provide  op- 
portunity for  spontaneous  worship,  prayer, 
fellowship,  or  celebration. 

The  second  theme  address  will  be  given 
on  Thursday  morning,  July  27,  by  Paul  G. 
Hiebert,  45,  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Fuller  Theological  SenTinary,  Pasadena, 
California.  He  will  deal  with  the  relations  of 
the  church  humanity  to  other  religions  and 
with  secularized  society.  In  his  message, 
“The  Kingdom  Reconciling  Humanity,  ” he 
will  also  touch  on  human  rights,  justice,  and 
poverty. 

Hiebert,  who  was  born  in  India  of  mis- 
sionary parents  and  served  in  that  country  as 
a missionary  himself,  is  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

A European  churchman  will  deal  with  the 
political  meaning  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Fri- 
day morning  message,  “The  Kingdom  Con- 


fronting the  Powers.  ” Hank  B.  Kossen,  55, 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  Men- 
nonite Seminary,  Amsterdam,  will  discuss 
the  church’s  relation  to  the  power  systems  of 
society.  Kossen  is  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  of  the  Netherlands,  a group 
that  has  been  more  outspoken  on  political 
issues  and  more  active  in  social  causes  than 
most  of  the  other  bodies  related  to  the  Men-  ^ 
nonite  World  Conference.  ^ 

Ecology,  economics,  energy,  food,  and 
stewardship  will  be  dealt  with  by  an  Asian 
Mennonite  on  Saturday  morning,  July  29. 
How  the  church  copes  with  the  world’s  new 
awareness  of  the  earth’s  limited  resources 
will  be  discussed  by  Albert  Widjaja,  an 
instructor  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Indonesia  in  Jakarta.  Formerly  chairman  of 
the  Muria  Christian  Church  (Mennonite)  he 
holds  an  earned  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Title  of  his 
address  will  be  “The  Kingdom  Renewing 
the  Environment.” 

Following  each  of  the  four  morning  pre- 
sentations, three  persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  will  respond  to  the  mes- 
sage, emphasizing  the  meaning  of  the 
theme  for  their  churches  and  nations. 

The  four  theme  messages  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  address.  Million 
Belete,  45,  an  Ethiopian  living  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  will  open  the  assembly  on  Tuesday 
evening,  July  25,  speaking  on  “Christ  Es- 
tablishing the  Kingdom.  ” As  president  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  Belete  is 
the  first  person  from  outside  Europe  or 
North  America  to  hold  that  office.  Formerly 
general  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Ethiopia,  he  is  the  Africa  regional  secretary  ^ 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

The  two  concluding  addresses  at  the  as- 
sembly will  be  given  by  persons  who  have 
served  the  church  in  Africa  with  the  title  of 
bishop — one  black  and  the  other  white,  one 
an  exile  from  his  home  country  and  the 
other  a former  missionary. 

Festo  Kivengere,  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Uganda  (Anglican),  will  address  a meeting 
of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  on 
Saturday  evening,  July  29.  Over  15,000 
people  are  expected  to  come  to  Cessna  Sta- 
dium in  Wichita  to  hear  the  man  marked  for 
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execution  by  his  country’s  tyrant.  His  re- 
markable testimony  of  forgiveness  has  been 
given  in  a book  published  recently  by  Re- 
vell,  / Love  Idi  Amin. 

Bishop  Festo  fled  Uganda  after  police 
had  murdered  his  colleague,  Archbishop 
Janani  Luwum,  in  February  of  last  year. 
Both  men,  along  with  the  other  bishops  of 
the  church  had  protested  the  persecution  of 
the  people  of  Uganda  by  Amin,  who  has 
been  responsible  for  the  death  of  100,000 
people  during  the  six  years  of  his  rule. 

Speaking  of  “The  Kingdom  Shaping  the 
Future,  ” Donald  R,  Jacobs,  overseas  direc- 
tor of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  summarize  the  experiences  of  the 
week  at  the  assembly’s  closing  service  on 
Sunday  evening,  July  30.  The  Sunday 
service,  which  will  also  feature  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  is  expected  to  attract  12,000  people 
and  fill  all  of  the  available  space  in  Century 
ll’s  three  auditoriums  plus  its  Exhibition 
Hall. 

Jacobs  went  to  Africa  as  a missionary  in 
1954.  In  1964,  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Tanzania  chose  him  to  serve  as  its  bishop. 
From  1970  to  1973  he  lectured  on  African 
religion  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Nairobi. 

The  number  of  speakers  for  the  six-day 
convention,  says  Kraybill,  has  been  inten- 
tionally limited,  being  only  half  of  the  roster 
scheduled  for  the  ninth  assembly  at  Cur- 
itiba, Brazil,  in  1972.  The  Wichita  meeting 
is  intended  to  be  a people’s  conference 
rather  than  a meeting  for  scholars  and  spe- 
cialists in  church  work.  Maximum  oppor- 
tunity is  being  given  for  each  person  who  at- 
tends to  become  involved  in  the  study 
process  of  the  conference. 

For  the  program  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  will  be  a many  dimensional 
experience  with  music,  drama,  worship,  re- 
unions, tours,  art  exhibits,  demonstrations  of 
folk  art,  and  a wide  variety  of  interest 
groups  on  all  phases  of  church  life.  Special 
sessions  are  being  planned  for  children  and 
youth. 

“This  will  be  a unique  opportunity,  ” says 
Kraybill,  “to  experience  greater  reality  in 
the  meaning  of  the  universal  character  of 
the  church.  We  hope  it  will  lead  to  new 
understanding  and  deeper  commitment  to 
discipleship  and  obedience  to  Christ.  ” 

Jacobs  and  Strife  families 
visit  Australia 

Lewis  and  Ethel  Strite,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
together  with  Don  and  Anna  Ruth  Jacobs, 
Landisville,  Pa.,  left  the  U.S.  for  a three- 
week  visit  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on 
May  12. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Christian 
Leadership  Foundation,  the  team  will  con- 
tact some  of  the  100  or  more  Mennonite 


families  as  well  as  other  Christian  leaders 
resident  in  the  area.  The  itinerary  is  built 
around  suggestions  provided  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foppe  Brouwer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ian 
Duckham. 

Ian  is  a self-supporting  Mennonite  minis- 
ter living  in  Perth  on  the  west  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Brouwers  edit  the  Australian 
newssheet,  Mennist,  from  the  east  coast. 

Following  their  Australia  visit,  the  Strites 
and  Jacobses  will  fellowship  with  the  Bali 
Christian  Church  in  Indonesia  for  four  days. 
The  Bali  church  has  3,500  members  in  a pre- 
dominently  Buddhist  culture.  Wayan  Mas- 
tra  is  their  leader. 


Espelkamp  work  turned 
over  to  German  church 

The  official  handing  over  of  the  key  of  Men- 
noniten  Heim  in  Espelkamp,  Germany,  is 
planned  for  June  18.  The  Espelkamp  Men- 
nonite Church  purchased  the  property  from 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions,  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church,  on  Mar.  23. 

The  target  date  for  transfer  of  the  Men- 
noniten  Heim  program  from  RMM  to  the 
Espelkamp  Mennonite  Church  is  July  1. 
Horst  and  Irmtraut  Neufeld  of  Dachau, 
Germany,  will  be  serving  the  Espelkamp 
church  as  leaders  in  the  Heim  program, 
which  includes  Sunday  school,  Sunday  eve- 
ning meetings,  Bible  study  groups,  summer 
vacation  Bible  school,  and  other  youth  and 
children’s  activities. 

The  Henry  Boschmann  family  and  other 
RMM  workers  will  be  located  in  Bad  Pyr- 
mont,  Germany.  Henry  Boschmann  and 
John  Gingerich  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  symbolic  transfer  of  the  key. 
John  is  a former  MCC  relief  worker  and 
RMM  mission  pastor  in  Espelkamp. 


Euro-communism 
more  amenable 
to  Christianity,  Jacobs 

Donald  R.  Jacobs,  overseas  secretary  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  spent 
Apr.  17  to  24  making  contacts  with  Christian 
leaders  in  Erance,  Luxembourg,  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Jacobs  noted  the  vitality  of  local  Eu- 
ropean mission  boards.  The  German  Men- 
nonite Mission  Committee  has  taken  over 
the  work  formerly  administered  by  Eastern 
Board  in  Neumuhle.  The  Bavarian  Home 
Mission  in  south  Germany  has  begun  a wit- 
ness in  the  state  of  Baden.  The  Luxembourg 
Association  is  coming  to  grips  with  evan- 
gelization in  a creative  way  by  using  a 
bookmobile  to  make  Christian  literature 
available  in  market  places,  he  said. 

Jacobs  also  noted  that  the  communist 


parties  in  Europe  are  drifting  away  from 
Russia  and  developing  a Euro-communism 
which  is  more  amenable  to  Christianity  than 
the  communism  of  Russia.  As  an  example  of 
this  shift  he  pointed  out  that  the  East 
German  Evangelical  Church  bishops  met 
with  the  prime  minister  in  April  and  issued  a 
statement  of  accord  which  assures  that  the 
government  is  not  anti-church  and  that  the 
contribution  of  the  church  to  society  is 
recognized.  Jacobs  said  the  Catholic  Church 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  developing  a 
similar  understanding  with  the  government 
of  Poland.  “Eastern  European  countries  are 
allowing  the  church  a place  in  human  devel- 
opment alongside  their  governments,”  he 
said, 

Jacobs  commented  that  the  new  stance  is 
an  opportunity  for  Christian  churches  in 
other  countries  to  create  links  with  churches 
in  eastern  Europe. 

Seattle  churches, 
disarmament 

“Be  prepared  to  do  unto  others  what  you 
don’t  want  them  to  do  unto  you  and  they 
won’t  do  it.  ” 

This  wry  comment  by  John  Swomley  at 
an  interfaith  conference  on  disarmament 
summed  up  the  fact  that  violence  is  most 
peoples’  god.  What  to  do  about  it  was  the 
focus  of  the  regional  gathering  which  at- 
tracted more  than  400  persons  to  Saint 
Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Seattle. 

“We  must  stop  thinking  of  ourselves  as 
nations,  but  instead  as  one  human  com- 
munity, ” Swomley  continued.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  social  ethics  at  Saint  Pauls 
Seminary  in  Kansas  City. 

A broad  spectrum  of  persons  attended  the 
Apr.  28-30  conference.  Some  were  consider- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  disarmament  issue 
for  the  first  time.  Residents  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
dangers  of  armament  proliferation.  Huge 
and  costly  military  facilities — a Boeing  air- 
craft plant,  the  Trident  nuclear-powered 
submarine  base,  Bremerton  naval  shipyards, 
and  the  largest  nuclear  waste  dumping 
ground  in  the  nation,  Hanford  Atomic  Cen- 
ter— are  all  located  in  the  region.  Hence, 
the  Seattle  are  would  be  a primary  target  in 
the  event  of  war.  Further,  its  economy  fluc- 
tuates erratically  depending  on  military 
contracts. 

Although  regionally  directed  information 
was  presented,  the  conference  gave  exten- 
sive input  on  the  United  Nations  special 
session  on  disarmament  which  opened  on 
May  23.  Political  leaders,  theologians,  and 
peace  activists  described  the  socioeconomic 
costs  of  the  arms  race  and  suggested  re- 
sponses to  militarism. 

Marion  Anderson,  author  of  The  Empty 
Pork  Barrel:  Unemployment  and  the  Penta- 
gon Budget,  asserted  that  the  idea  that 
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military  spending  is  good  for  the  economy  is 
a myth  based  on  the  business  boom  during 
World  War  II.  “In  fact,”  she  alleged,  “if 
that  amount  of  money  and  effort  had  been 
put  into  any  project,  the  Depression  would 
have  ended.  Military  spending  provides 
many  fewer  jobs  per  dollar  than  spending  in 
any  other  sector  of  the  economy.” 

Conferencegoers  were  urged  to  exercise 
personal  responsibility  in  contacting  polit- 
ical representatives.  “You  can  hardly 
imagine  the  military  mentality  which  per- 
vades Washington,”  pointed  out  Nancy 
Ramsey,  legislative  liaison  for  Women’s  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
“Every  congressperson  has  a military 
representative  assigned  to  inform  him  or  her 
of  bases  in  their  area  and  of  contracts  com- 
ing up.  Who  presents  the  other  side?  ” 

It  was  noted  that  delegates  to  all  previous 
disarmament  conferences  have  been  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Words  of  the  archbishop  of  Seattle,  Ray- 
mond Hunthauser,  were  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  Mennonites  present.  “Paul  said  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  them 
that  perish,  and  that  translates  directly  into 
the  issues  of  arms  and  violence.  If  we  are 
considered  naive,  then  so  was  Jesus.  ” 

Especially  poignant  was  a presentation  by 
activists  James  and  Shelley  Douglass  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Gentle  and 
quiet,  they  characterized  their  protests 
against  the  Trident  submarine,  which  have 
resulted  in  numerous  arrests  and  jail  sen- 
tences, as  religious  experiences. 

Shelley  described  her  sense  of  the  miracle 
of  life.  James,  author  of  The  Nonviolent 
Cross,  spoke  of  a higher  law  in  effect  than 
the  trespassing  laws  they  have  been  accused 
of  breaking.  “If  a house  is  burning,  ” he 
explained,  “and  you  break  down  the  door  to 
rescue  somebody,  you’re  not  accused  of 
breaking  and  entering.  ” 

Delegates  quibbled  over  the  wording  of 
telegrams  about  disarmament  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Carter.  This  reminded  them  of  how 
difficult  negotiations  are  on  an  international 
scale  when  representatives  of  more  diverse 
cultures  and  backgrounds  attempt  to  work 
together. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  disarmament, 
the  conference  did  not  view  the  weapons 
buildup  as  inevitable.  “We  must  use  our 
minds  as  vigorously  to  plan  for  peace  as  we 
have  used  them  to  plan  for  war,  ” stated  Ad- 
die  Dunlap  from  Church  Women  United, 
quoting  Martin  Luther  King. 

“Cure  thy  children’s  warring  madness,” 
sang  worshipers  during  the  service  which 
culminated  the  conference. 

“We  must  propose  alternatives  to  war  as 
an  acceptable  way  of  resolving  conflicts,” 
concluded  Hunthauser.  “Our  witness  to 
Christ  is  that  an  alternative  is  available.  The 
truth  will  make  us  free,  and  the  truth  is 
nonviolence.” 

— Peggy  Newcomer 


Congress  challenges 
urban  church  to  hard  work 

“I  would  rather  die  than  leave  the  city,”  was 
the  opening  statement  to  500  persons  during 
an  urban  ministries  consultation  at  Chicago 
Temple  Methodist  Church,  May  5-6. 

Bakke,  Chicago  pastor  and  active  in  Span- 
ish ministries,  took  the  above  quote  from 
early  Anabaptist  leader  Georg  Blaurock. 

Fifty  Mennonites  were  at  the  congress. 
They  came  from  coast  to  coast,  and  from 
Canada  south  to  Texas  and  Florida.  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  five  other  seminaries 
sponsored  the  event  together  with  various 
Chicago  area  churches  and  the  staff  of  the 
Seminary  Consortium  for  Urban  Pastoral 
Education  (SCUPE).  SCUPE  is  the  per- 
manent urban  ministries  education  program 
of  the  six  seminaries. 

About  thirty  workshops  and  plenary  ses- 
sions featured  nationally  known  religious 
leaders  and  urban  specialists. 

Bakke,  during  the  first  plenary  session,  la- 
mented, ‘‘Today  it  has  not  taken  a rapture  to 
have  the  church  up  and  leave  the  ‘evil’  city. 
She  has  done  it  gladly,  quoting  Scripture  all 
the  way.  ” He  called  churches  to  “let  the 
gospel  be  good  news  instead  of  good  ad- 
vice.” 

James  White,  urban  sociologist  and  for- 
mer pastor,  pointed  out  that  75  percent  of 
North  America’s  population  lives  in  fifteen 
metropolitan  areas.  He  emphasized  leader- 
ship needs  in  urban  churches,  particularly 
among  blacks  in  predominantly  white  de- 
nominations. “Development  of  leaders  is  al- 
ways dependent  on  the  challenges  and  as- 
pirations that  confront  a group,”  he  ob- 
served. He  said  concrete  positions  and  pro- 
grams would  call  forth  leadership. 

God  s people  are  called  to  be  righteous  by 
doing  justice,  declared  Lynn  Buzzard,  pro- 
fessor at  Northern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Lombard,  Illinois.  He  led  a 
workshop  in  law,  justice,  and  urban  life.  “If 
you  want  to  see  how  a given  society  works, 
look  at  that  part  of  society  that  has  no  power 
to  insist  on  justice,  ” he  observed.  “Do  they 
get  it?  If  not,  the  society  is  wrong.  Amos 
5:23,  24  indicates  the  pursuit  of  justice  for 
the  oppressed  is  an  act  of  worship.  ” 

This  theme  was  also  emphasized  in  an  ad- 
dress by  John  PerkinSy  director  of  the  Voice 
of  Calvary.  He  said  the  church  must  identify 
with  the  urban  poor.  But,  he  also  counseled, 
“If  you  want  to  understand  urban  needs  you 
first  need  to  look  at  rural  problems,  since 
people  flooding  into  cities  come  from  rural 
areas.  ” Further,  he  said,  the  church  should 
not  push  a particular  race  or  culture.  “The 
glory  of  the  church  is  to  be  the  love  of  Christ 
and  to  manifest  that  it  exists  between  people 
from  varying  backgrounds.  ” 

A cry  for  change  came  from  Anthony 
Campolo,  professor  of  sociology  at  Eastern 


College  in  St.  Davids,  Pa.  He  declared,  “We 
communicate  that  Christianity  is  a religion 
for  winners  while  the  Bible  declares  that  it  is 
really  for  losers.  ” He  stated  that  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  mentioned  by  Paul  are 
in  our  day  the  political  structures  that  hu- 
miliate, rob,  and  oppress  those  who  need 
help  the  most. 

The  gathering  was  designed  to  equip, 
challenge,  and  encourage  those  in  the  evan- 
gelical community  who  are  involved  in  ur- 
ban ministry. 

Workshops  presented  case  studies  of  var- 
ious city  ministries  such  as  methods  of  evan- 
gelization, particularly  in  multiethnic  com- 
munities; Christian  education,  art,  drama, 
and  music;  ministries  to  youth,  victims,  and 
minorities;  and  issues  such  as  urban 
lifestyles,  unemployment,  and  energy 
systems  for  urban  churches. — David  Whi- 
termore 

Heritage  Center 
opened  May  1 

An  old  paneled  pulpit  from  the  Hereford 
Mennonite  meetinghouse,  an  eighteenth- 
century  grandfather’s  clock  from  New  Bri- 
tain Township,  and  an  iron  stove  plate  from 
Lower  Salford  are  among  the  newly  fea- 
tured items  in  the  1978  exhibition  at 
Souderton’s  Mennonite  Heritage  Center. 

Open  since  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
show  also  includes  displays  of  Indian  ar- 
tifacts collected  in  the  “Perkiomen”  region 
by  Lee  Hallman.  Axes,  stone  “points,” 
beads,  and  a fat  lamp  are  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  objects  in  the  display,  all  produced 
by  the  Delaware  Valley’s  “Original  People.  ” 
A 1643  Dutch  coin  found  in  a Franconia 
field  testifies  to  the  early  presence  of  fur- 
traders.  Supplementing  this  display  is  a 
fifteen-minute  slide-show  by  John  L.  Ruth, 
linking  local  legends  and  traditions  about 
Indians  to  specific  farms  in  the  area. 

Several  adjacent  areas  in  the  main  exhibi- 
tion room  show  special  aspects  of  traditional 
Mennonite  life.  A long  table  contains  sam- 
ples of  over  a dozen  types  of  ledgers  and 
other  records  available  for  the  local  his- 
torian. Some  examples  are  the  books  of  the 
blacksmith,  a cabinetmaker,  a weaver,  a 
school  board  treasurer,  or  a Mennonite 
bishop.  An  outstanding  case  is  the  daybook 
of  Joseph  Overholt,  carpenter  from  Bedmin- 
ster  Township.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth-century  he  decorated  each  entry 
with  multicolored  flourishes  and  peacock- 
like birds. 

Other  areas  show  furnishings  from  meet- 
inghouse and  home.  A wooden  chest  of 
books  from  the  Wismer  family  of  Bed- 
minster  (including  Deacon  Abraham 
Wismer’ s wallet,  ca.  1810),  a large  eigh- 
teenth-century kitchen  table  from  Fran- 
conia Township,  and  a 1773  chair  from  Up- 
per Salford  Township  help  to  evoke  the 
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simple  life  of  early  area  Mennonites, 

The  1749  iron  stove  plate  from  the  farm  of 
George  Wagley  in  Lower  Salford  Township 
(now  the  Warren  Yothers  farm)  depicts  the 
biblical  scene  of  Potiphar’s  wife  tugging  at 
the  coat  of  her  servant  Joseph. 

Recently  discovered  local  Mennonite 
Fraktur  in  the  “Gallery  ” include  a Lower 
Salford  Vorschrift  of  the  1790s,  from  a 
third  generation  Alderfer  family.  To  the  ce- 
ramics display  have  been  added  thirteen 
patterns  of  “Gaudy  Dutch”  ware,  as  used  by 
local  families. 

Visiting  hours  for  the  free  exhibit  at  24 
South  Main  Street  are  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday  afternoons  until  June,  when  they  are 
expanded  to  include  weekdays,  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  Special 
appointments  or  tours  may  be  arranged. 


A Chadian  woman  pours  water  drawn  from  a 
well  near  Biltine. 


Chad  workers  reassigned 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
have  withdrawn  from  Biltine  near  Abeche  in 
east  central  Chad  and  will  be  reassigned  to  a 
new  project  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  building  wells  for  dispensaries. 

Increasing  military  activity  against  the 
Chadian  government  by  the  rebel  group 
Frolinat,  National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Chad,  has  made  the  northern  and  some 
central  sections  of  the  country  unsafe. 

Paul  Brubacher  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  has 
been  in  Biltine  working  with  dam  building, 
well  improvement  and  small-scale  garden- 
ing projects  for  more  than  a year.  When 
rebel  activity  picked  up  in  February,  he 
moved  to  Abeche,  a larger  town,  for  safety 
reasons. 

Richard  Olfert,  a new  worker  from  Nan- 
aimo, B.C.,  joined  Brubacher  in  Abeche 
where  the  two  studied  Arabic  and  waited  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  the  Biltine  project. 
They  stayed  at  the  Sudan  United  Mission 
orphanage  and  participated  in  the  activities 


of  SUM  and  MEU,  the  United  Evangelical 
Mission. 

They  were  encouraged  when  Frolinat  and 
the  Chadian  government  signed  a cease-fire 
and  agreed  on  implementing  a peace  treaty 
on  Mar.  27,  but  in  mid-April  the  ceasefire 
was  broken.  Apr.  22  the  two  agriculturists 
arrived  in  N’Djamena  to  be  reassigned. 

Historical  Committee 
has  local  story  in  view 

Scheduled  for  the  larger  Groffdale  area 
community  in  West  Earl  Township,  the  20th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  Historical  Society  will  feature  J. 
C.  Wenger  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  as  keynote 
speaker.  The  sessions,  planned  for  the  week- 
end of  June  24-25  at  the  Metzler  Mennonite 
meetinghouse,  are  open  to  the  public  and 
will  include  exhibits  of  historical  artifacts. 

Saturday  morning’s  sessions  will  begin  at 
9:30  with  a welcome  by  David  L.  Sauder.  J. 
C.  Wenger  will  trace  the  roots  of  the  Men- 
nonite heritage  and  Melvin  N.  Eberly  will 
present  the  life  of  Pioneer  Hans  Groff,  for 
whom  Groffdale  is  named.  The  concluding 
topics  of  the  morning  will  be  the  origin  of 
the  Stauffer  (Pike)  Mennonite  Church 
by  Martin  E.  Ressler  and  a discussion  of 
bishops  who  have  served  the  district  by 
Harold  W.  Benner.  After  lunch  local  his- 
torians will  guide  an  afternoon  tour  of  his- 
toric sites  in  the  area. 

At  7:15  p.m.  staff  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society  will  share  various  aspects  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  historical  and  edu- 
cational program,  including  the  Hans  Herr 
House,  the  library,  and  the  archives.  J.  C. 
Wenger  will  conclude  the  evening  sessions 
with  the  topic,  “From  Privation  to  Privi- 
lege.” 

John  S.  Wenger  of  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia, will  lead  the  Sunday  school  hour  on 
Sunday  morning  at  9:15,  after  which  David 
L.  Sauder  will  share  historical  developments 
of  the  Metzler  congregation.  To  conclude 
the  morning  sessions,  J.  C.  Wenger  will 
speak  on  the  topic  “Beware  . . . Lest  We 
Forget.” 

After  lunch  Daniel  E.  Sauder  at  1:15  will 
trace  the  development  of  singing  schools 
and  congregational  singing  in  the  com- 
munity. Marvin  R.  Sauder  will  speak  on  the 
ministers  and  deacons  of  the  area;  Martin  E. 
Ressler,  on  Bishop  Christian  Burkholder  and 
his  hymn;  and  Elizabeth  A.  Wenger,  on  the 
background  of  the  Wenger  family. 

The  final  evening  session  will  begin  at 
7:00  with  John  S.  Weber  speaking  on  the 
work  of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Asso- 
ciates, followed  by  Chester  C.  Graybill  on 
the  life  of  Bishop  Noah  H.  Mack.  J.  C. 
Wenger  will  deliver  the  concluding  inspira- 
tional message,  “Looking  for  a Better  Coun- 
try.” 


Moderators  for  the  sessions  will  be  Ivan 
D.  Leaman  and  David  L.  Sauder.  Song- 
leaders  will  be  John  E.  Sauder  and  Lloyd 
Zeager.  Lunch  will  be  provided  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  noon  for  those  coming  from  a 
distance  or  wishing  to  remain.  Persons  need- 
ing overnight  lodging  should  contact  Mar- 
vin R.  Sauder,  R.  2,  Ephrata,  PA  17522. 

Goshen  college  faculty 
sabbatical  plans  set 

Eight  Goshen  College  faculty  will  take  sab- 
batical leaves  the  1978-79  school  year  for 
study,  research,  and  travel,  according  to  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  College  pres- 
ident. 

Arlin  Hunsberger  will  spend  the  fall  and 
part  of  the  winter  taking  courses  in  interna- 
tional studies,  Latin  American  affairs,  and 
cross-cultural  communication  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Hunsberger,  director 
of  international  education,  will  then  go  to 
Haiti  for  study  at  the  University  of  Haiti  and 
work  with  development  projects. 

As  the  recipient  of  a Faculty  Open  Fel- 
lowship from  Lilly  Endowment,  Indianap- 
olis, Delmar  Good  will  spend  nine  months  as 
an  unpaid  legislative  assistant  to  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Good,  professor  of 
economics,  will  preface  his  internship  with 
reading  and  work  in  public  finance  and  de- 
cision-making. 

J.  Howard  Kauffman,  professor  of  so- 
ciology, will  do  research  and  writing  on 
Mennonite  family  life.  A book  he  is  prepar- 
ing, entitled  “Family  Life,  ” will  be  based  on 
surveys  he  has  conducted  during  the  past  22 
years. 

Writing  and  research  at  Long  Key,  Fla., 
will  make  up  Duane  Kauffmann’s  sabbatical 
plans.  Kauffmann,  professor  of  psychology, 
will  concentrate  on  psychology  and  religion, 
psychology  and  biology,  and  Christian  high- 
er education. 

Academic  Dean  John  A.  Lapp  will  be  a 
consultant  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee program  in  the  Middle  East,  concen- 
trating especially  on  relationships  with  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  Lapp  will  also 
write  a manuscript  on  “The  World  in  Which 
We  Mission,  ” commissioned  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart. 

Lon  Sherer,  professor  of  music,  plans  to 
study  the  work  of  Shinichi  Suzuki  at  his  in- 
stitute in  Matsumoto,  Japan.  Suzuki  is  the 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  teaching  of  the 
violin  to  very  young  children. 

Devon  Yoder,  assistant  librarian,  will  take 
a six-month  sabbatical  January  to  June  1979. 
He  will  visit  small  college  libraries  in  the 
Midwest  to  discover  new  ways  of  economiz- 
ing library  operations.  He  will  also  spend 
time  reading  professional  library  literature. 

A year  in  Spain  for  Spanish  professor 
Robert  Yoder  will  include  study  in  Seville 
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Faculty  and  students  of  joint  1954  summer  school,  one  of  several  joint  efforts  preliminary  to  the 
association  of  the  two  seminaries  which  began  in  1958.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  H.  S.  Bender,  Erland 
Waltner,  Donovan  Smucker,  David  Janzen,  William  McGrath,  Hans  Wiehler,  C.  K.  Lehman.  Second 
row:  Harold  Bauman,  Perry  Beachy,  David  Derstine,  Dean  Slagel,  William  Klassen,  John  Garber, 
Unidentified,  Peter  Dyck,  Heinz  Janzen.  Third  row:  Donald  King,  Gerald  Studer,  Daniel  Hertzler, 
David  Shroeder,  Ellis  Croyle,  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Norman  Bergen,  J.  Marvin  Nafziger.  Eourth  row:  Gi- 
deon Yoder,  Archie  Penner. 


and  travel  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  also  travel  through  Europe  and 
study  language  pedagogy  at  Dartmouth 
College  upon  his  return  to  the  U.S. 

Sabbatical  leaves  are  given  to  teachers 
and  administrative  officers  with  permanent 
tenure  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
service  to  the  college. 

Seminaries  graduate 
and  celebrate 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries held  its  commencement  activities  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  25-26.  The 
activities  began  on  Thursday  evening  with  a 
C.'ommunity  Carry-ln  Meal  at  5:00  p.m. 
followed  by  the  commissioning  and  com- 
munion service  for  students  and  faculty  who 
will  be  leaving. 

Fridays  activities  began  with  Senior 
Breakfast  at  7:30  a.m.  for  the  graduating 
class  and  faculty.  The  Commencement  Con- 
vocation concluded  the  weekend  of  events. 
This  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  seminary 
campus.  Erland  Waltner,  retiring  president 
of  Mennonite  Biblieal  Seminary,  addressed 
the  graduating  elass.  His  message  was 
entitled  “On  Not  Losing  Heart. 

Dean  Ross  Bender  presented  degrees  to 
the  thirty  candidates.  Marlin  Miller,  pres- 
ident of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  along 
with  Erland  Waltner  conferred  the  degrees. 

Of  the  thirty  students  graduating,  nine- 
teen received  their  Master  of  Divinity 
degrees.  Two  students  received  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Christian  Education,  five  students 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Peace  Studies.  Also 
presented  were  two  Certificates  in  Theology 
and  two  Certificates  in  Theologieal  Studies. 

In  conjunction  with  commencement  week 
activities  and  board  meetings,  a Twenty- 
Year  Seminary  Consultation  was  scheduled 
for  Friday,  May  26.  The  purpose  of  this 
consultation  was  to  review  the  corporate 
endeavor  of  the  two  seminaries  after  twenty 
years  of  cooperation.  Denominational  repre- 
sentatives met  with  board  and  faculty 
members  to  review  the  seminary  programs 
and  project  future  priorities. 

Advice  to  associated 
seminaries:  more  and 
better  pastors 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  called  a consultation 
on  May  26  to  review  20  years  of  cooperation 
between  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  and 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and  to  begin  the 
self-study  process  required  for  an  accredita- 
tion review. 

About  30  persons  joined  with  the  faculty 
in  daylong  consideration  of  the  seminaries’ 


place  in  the  life  of  two  Mennonite  churches. 
In  addition  to  board  members  and  denomi- 
national executives,  there  were  a number  of 
distriet  conference  leaders  present.  Focus  of 
the  consultation  was  a review  of  20  years  of 
cooperation  prepared  by  retiring  MBS  pres- 
ident Erland  Waltner  which  was  distributed 
beforehand.  As  part  of  his  review,  Waltner 
noted  five  areas  of  unfinished  business  in 
the  development  of  seminary  education 
through  this  association.  These  involve:  (1) 
integrating  Bible  and  theology  with  pastoral 
work  and  Christian  living,  (2)  deciding  on 
models  of  pastoral  and  church  life,  (3) 
maintaining  relationships  between  asso- 
ciated seminaries  and  unassociated  support- 
ing groups,  (4)  maintaining  adequate  fi- 
nancial support,  (5)  deciding  on  priorities 
for  the  seminary  program. 

A first  group  of  four  respondents  com- 
mented on  Waltner’s  review  and  found  it 
generally  satisfying.  None  of  them  ques- 
tioned the  idea  of  association.  Instead  they: 
(1)  dreamed  of  a higher  level  of  partnership 
(Heinz  Janzen);  (2)  asked  for  help  in  devel- 
oping better  relations  between  pastors  and 
congregations  (John  Neufeldt);  (3)  raised 
the  issue  of  training  for  leaders  of  minority 
churches  (Ivan  Kauffmann);  (4)  called  for  a 
common  Mennonite  identity  throughout 
North  America  (Richard  Yordy). 

A second  group  of  three  persons  re- 
sponded to  “Theological  Education  in  the 
Free  Church  Tradition,  ” a statement  of 
philosophy  appearing  in  the  seminaries’  cat- 
alog. 

Darrell  Fast  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  stressed 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
the  professional  pastor  who  takes  his  call 


seriously  and  the  professionalism  of  one  who 
considers  himself  autonomous  and  not  sub- 
ject to  others  in  the  congregation. 

Ralph  Lebold  from  London,  Ont.,  ob- 
served that  we  cannot  conceive  of  what  our 
denominations  would  be  like  without  these 
seminaries.  He  then  reported  a list  of  high 
expectations  from  the  churches  for  seminary 
graduates.  They  want  persons  with:  (1)  a 
vital  Christian  experience  and  ability  and 
freedom  to  share  it,  (2)  warm  approachable 
personality  and  ability  to  respond  to  others, 
(3)  good  biblical  training  and  ability  to 
preach  and  teach,  (4)  a positive  view  of 
the  church  and  ministry.  He  observed  that 
AMBS  graduates  are  seen  as  having  a good 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  theology,  and  the 
historical  heritage,  but  not  as  strong  in  func- 
tional skills,  and  weak  in  evangelism,  which 
he  acknowledged  is  a denominational  prob- 
lem. 

John  M.  S.  Steiner  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  had 
much  the  same  message.  He  hears  churches 
calling  for  a minister  who  is:  (1)  strong  in  a 
visitation  program,  (2)  a strong  pulpit  man, 
and  (3)  can  create  an  atmosphere  that  builds 
accountability,  affirmation,  and  support. 
“We  need  to  strengthen  the  development  of 
pastors  who  are  statesmen-churchmen,” 
said  Steiner.  “He  is  not  the  pastor  of  the 
people  until  he  has  gained  their  confi- 
dence. ” 

Directed  discussion  in  small  table  groups 
tried  to  sort  out  priorities  from  the  points 
made  in  the  presentations.  A findings  com- 
mittee outlined  some  themes  that  emerged 
and  asked  the  discussion  groups  in  a final 
round  to  set  priorities.  This  the  groups  de- 
clined to  do  (afternoon  fatigue  perhaps)  but 
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it  appeared  that  the  responses  as  noted 
above  were  direct  and  useful. 

Some  comments  and  partially  focussed 
questions  that  floated  around  the  end  of  the 
meeting  were  such  as  these: 

Do  the  seminaries  prepare  students  for 
churches  that  do  not  exist?  Graduate  Eric 
Sawatsky  raised  this  point  when  he  reported 
that  he  had  received  a house-church,  anti- 
institutional  model  of  church  life  in  sem- 
inary. Then  his  first  assignment  was  a 100- 
year-old  congregation  with  300-400 
members  where  they  did  not  think  about 
church  in  the  same  terms. 

Is  pastoral  work  the  only  calling  for  which 
the  seminaries  should  be  preparing  stu- 
dents? Missionary  service  and  scholarly 
work  were  little  mentioned  in  the  consulta- 
tion. Are  these  low  priorities  in  the  church  or 
was  this  simply  because  the  group  repre- 
sented in  this  consultation  had  strong  pas- 
toral interests? 

Are  the  seminaries  too  comfortable  in 
their  relationships  with  the  churches?  Sev- 
eral speakers  reported  good  acceptance  of 
AMBS  in  their  constituencies,  but  some 


An  administrator  is  needed  for  Pioneers 
Memorial  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  in 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Inquiries  regarding  this 
position  may  be  made  to  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
Phone:  (219)  294-7523. 

Entries  for  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s new  More-with-Less  book  on  Christian 
life  standards  are  coming  in,  but  much  more 
material  is  needed.  Compiler  Doris  Lon- 
gacre  says,  “Contributors  say  it  takes  more 
careful  thinking  to  send  an  entry  to  this 
book  than  it  did  to  copy  off  a recipe  for 
More-with-Less  Cookbook.  Reporting  a de- 
cision which  involves  money,  energy  use, 
and  spiritual  values  is  tougher  than  telling 
how  you  cook  soybeans.  But  I’m  hoping  for 
many  responses  because  I know  that  people 
daily  grapple  with  these  questions  and  find 
solutions.  ’ The  new  book  will  be  a sequel  to 
More-with-Less  Cookbook,  in  its  12th  print- 
ing this  spring  with  173,000  copies.  As  with 
the  cookbook,  once  staff  salaries  and  ex- 
penses are  covered,  all  royalties  from  the 
new  book  go  to  programs  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Forms  for  submitting 
materials  are  available  from  MCC  area  and 
provincial  offices  or  by  writing  to  More- 
with-Less  II,  MCC,  21  South  12th  Street, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

Supplemental  teaching  materials  based 
on  the  Kindergarten  Foundation  Series  ma- 
terials are  being  created  quarterly  by  Rachel 


wondered  whether  the  seminaries  should 
not  be  creating  some  controversy  by  taking 
leadership  in  areas  not  adequately  explored. 

Is  there  an  assumption  here  that  truth  is 
at  the  seminary  to  be  exported  to  the 
churches?  Faculty  member  Paul  Miller  said, 
“I  don’t  believe  that  we  as  a seminary  really 
expect  the  living  Lord  to  speak  to  us  out  of 
the  congregations.  ” 

To  this  Millard  Lind  replied,  “I  learn 
from  the  students  who  come  to  us  from  the 
churches.” 

Are  the  questions  we  are  asking  too  large 
and  sweeping?  Waldemar  Janzen  pressed 
this  right  at  the  end  when  he  said  that  better 
measures  than  were  being  used  would  be 
questions  such  as  these:  (1)  Do  the  students 
learn  well  about  Colossians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans?  (2)  Do  they  know  who  Constantine 
was?  (3)  Can  they  give  a sermon  in  good 
English? 

The  results  of  the  consultation  will  be 
used  by  the  seminaries  in  preparation  for  the 
evaluation  required  to  retain  their  accredit- 
ation with  the  Association  of  American 
Theological  Schools. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Zehr  of  Normal,  111.,  for  use  with  deaf 
children  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  These  materials 
will  be  made  available  to  interested  groups 
this  fall.  Write  to  Congregational  Literature 
Division,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683,  for 
more  information. 

Special  meetings:  Larry  Howland,  Ash- 
ley, Mich.,  at  Locust  Grove,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  4-7. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Seven  at 
Wellman,  Iowa;  five  at  First  Deaf  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  at  King- 
view,  Scottdale,  Pa. ; seven  by  baptism,  seven 
by  confession  of  Faith:  Trinity  Mennonite, 
Morton,  111. 

Change  of  address:  Mail  to  Floyd  and 
Alice  Sieber  may  be  sent  c/o  Boyd  Sieber, 
Dakota,  IL  61018,  until  August  1978  when 
they  will  return  to  Argentina. 


readers  say 

In  appreciation  for  Brother  Stanley  Shenk’s 
article  on  “Lindsay’s  Late  Great:  a 10-point 
Analysis,”  I wish  to  state  that  I am  in  100  percent 
agreement  with  his  views.  Especially  where  he 
says  that  he  holds  to  neither  nonmillennialism, 
premillenialism,  or  dispensationalism.  In  a study 
of  the  Scriptures  it  is  evident  that  these  are  man- 
made terms. 

In  Rev.  20:4,  the  participants  in  the  thousand- 
year  reign  with  Christ  are  the  saints  martyred  for 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  and  who  had  refused  to  wor- 


ship the  heathen  emperors  in  Rome,  as  history 
records.  Also  later  martyrs. 

When  that  glad  day  arrives  and  we  will  “know 
as  we  are  known,”  we  will  know  and  see  the  time 
and  place  of  the  reign  stated  here.  Where  the 
Word  of  God  is  silent,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
us  also  to  be  silent. — W,  Virgil  Mellinger,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio. 


I greatly  appreciated  John  Drescher’s  article, 
“Three  Problems.  ” At  times  I feel  that  our  con- 
gregations are  becoming  more  like  social  clubs 
than  bodies  of  Christ.  In  a sense,  we  have  made  a 
new  religion,  one  that  is  like  sitting  in  a well- 
stuffed  easy  chair  with  a Bible  in  our  hands. 

Too  often  spirited  Christians  who  “rock  the 
boat  ” and  present  a challenge  are  looked  on  dis- 
dainfully, often  making  them  feel  lonely  amid 
their  own  brotherhood. 

Christ’s  call  is  for  each  of  us  as  are  His  prom- 
ises. How  can  we  win  if  we  don’t  even  run  the 
race? — Diana  Gehman,  Barto,  Pa. 


1 was  very  impressed  with  “The  Price  of  Armed 
Peace”  by  David  E.  Hostetler  (May  16).  It  was 
very  informative  and  I was  glad  to  learn  that 
overall,  civilian  industries  came  up  with  more  jobs 
than  were  available  under  the  military  civilian  ar- 
rangement. 

However,  I was  very  disappointed  in  “Lind- 
sey’s Late  Great,  ” by  Stanley  Shenk.  He  took 
great  pains  to  place  everyone  who  didn’t  believe 
exactly  like  him  in  one  category  or  another.  On 
page  392  he  states  what  he  believes,  but  he  never 
mentions  whether  he  believes  Rev.  20:1-6  or  not. 
In  the  third  paragraph  from  the  end  of  page  394, 
he  makes  fun  of  Lindsey’s  English,  thus  setting 
himself  up  as  a much  higher  scholar  than  Lindsey. 
As  I interpret  Mt.  11:25,  26  I feel  this  is  not  good 
taste.  I am  quite  amused  sometimes  how  some  of 
these  scholars  who  would  rather  not  be  classed 
with  modern  dispensationalism  will  try  to  place  2 
Thess.  2:7,  8 in  past  history,  instead  of  in  the 
prophetic  future. — Philip  Troyer, 

In  “I’m  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking”  (May 
16,  p.  394)  there  is  an  error,  scientific!  Second 
column,  second  line,  first  word.  The  word  “elec- 
trons ” should  have  read  “orbits  ” or  “shells.” 

Violating  all  rules  of  writing,  I do  not  always 
keep  carbon  copies,  so  I do  not  know  if  I typed  the 
wrong  word,  or  your  typesetter  (or  whatever  they 
call  them)  performed  tnis  catastrophe.  I hope  it 
was  the  fault  there,  not  here.  But,  I fear  it  was 
mine.  My  apologies.  I probably  just  unconsciously 
typed  the  wrong  word. — Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Editor’s  note:  Sorry,  the  mistake  was  not  Rob- 
ert Baker’s.  The  material  as  we  received  it  read, 
“Electrons  circle  in  tiny  orbits  or  shells  about 
atomic  nuclei.  As  energy  is  imparted  to  those 
electrons,  they  rise  to  higner  levels.  ...” 

I was  disturbed,  yet  not  surprised  by  the  article 
“We  Are  Running  Out  of  Missionaries”  by  David 
W.  Shenk  (Apr.  25). 

It  is  indeed  a very  dark  picture  for  the  church  to 
have  invitations  to  open  doors  and  just  no  one  to 
respond.  There  is  an  inevitable  law  of  God  which 
says  one  reaps  what  one  sows  (Gal.  6:7).  Could 
that  be  our  problem?  Or  doesn’t  that  law  apply  to 
us? 

I found  Brother  Shenk’s  article  very  refreshing. 
His  suggested  eight  points  for  repentant  heart- 
searching are  great.  I certainly  concur  with  num- 
ber four  and  six.  His  statement  that  it  has  been 
nearly  two  decades  since  any  of  our  seminaries 
have  produced  anyone  with  the  long-term  com- 
mitment to  Eastern  Africa  should  be  soul-search- 
ing enough. — Earl  B.  Eberly,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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births 

''children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lnrd  (Ps.  127:3). 

Bailey,  Duane  and  Rhoda  (Sommers),  Sarasota, 
Fla,,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Lynn,  May  12, 
1978. 

Beyeler,  Darrel  and  Orpha  (Weaver),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  second  son,  Curtis  Kristen,  May  6, 
1978. 

Bok,  Harvey  and  Anne  (Wyse),  Defiance, 
Ohio,  first  chila,  Joe  Harvey,  May  7,  1978. 

Brubacher,  Jim  and  Sharon  (Martin),  Moore- 
field,  Ont.,  first  child,  Amie,  May  8,  1978. 

Coughenour,  Harold  and  Sue  (Holsopple), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Krista  Jo,  May 
7,  1978. 

Esbenshade,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Keener), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Keesha  Dawn,  May  6,  1978. 

Kauffman,  Glenn  and  Mary  (Schrag)  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Keri  Lee,  Feb. 
1,  1978. 

Kurtz,  Gary  and  Marlene  (Spann),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  ana  second  children,  Christopher  Lee 
and  Lauren  Lynn,  May  10,  1978. 

Miller,  David  and  Brenda  (Allen),  Beach  City, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Gretchen  Marie,  Mar.  24, 
1978. 

Moyer,  Leon  and  Karen  (Eby),  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kari  Suzanne,  May  9,  1978. 

Ritchie,  Alan  and  Marianne  (Perrin),  second 
daughter,  Rebecca  Ann,  May  11,  1978, 

Snoup,  Kenneth  and  Sara  (Bender),  , 

Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elaine  Lou- 
ise, Mar.  3,  1978. 

Shoup,  Marvin  and  Carol  (Immel), , Ohio, 

third  child,  second  son,  Craig  Allen,  Feb.  23, 
1978. 

Shoup,  Milton  and  Sharon  (Bender),  , 

Ohio,  second  son,  Nathan  Ray,  Mar.  1,  1978. 

Steffy,  Karl  and  Ellen  (Yoder),  Manheim,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Karl,  Apr.  18, 
1978, 

Strayer,  Charles  and  Sue  (Weldy),  Lisle,  111., 
second  daughter.  Erica  Susan,  May  13,  1978. 


marriages 

TIh’\  shall  Ih‘ tiiu*  flesh  ((ieti.  2 24)  ,\  six-month  free  siihscrip- 
tioii  to  the  Herald  is  jjiveii  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  ii 

the  address  is  su|>[>lied  h\  the  offieialinjj  minister 

Driver — Grogg.— Robert  Harold  Driver,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  Wanda 
Lee  Grogg,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Neil  R.  How- 
ard, May  13,  1978. 

Graydus — Nafziger. — Charles  A,  Graydus, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  Carla  Fern  Nafziger,  Phoe- 
nixville.  Pa.,  both  of  the  Vincent  cong..  Spring 
City,  Pa,,  by  Matthew  Kolb,  Apr,  29,  1978. 

Hershey — Hauck. — M.  Clair  Hershey, 
Hershey  cong.,  and  Barbara  B,  Hauck,  Mt.  Joy 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  May  13, 
1978 

Kalous — Lehman. — Paul  Kalous,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Springdale  Chapel,  and  Joyce  Lehman, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pond  Bank  cong.,  by  Daryl 
Lehman,  brother  of  the  bride  and  Charles  Kalous, 
father  of  the  groom.  May  6,  1978. 

Shetler — Peterson. — Edward  Shetler,  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Peterson,  Arvada,  Colo.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler, 
May  12,  1978. 

Stauffer — Boll. — Frederich  H.  Stauffer,  Man- 
heim, Pa,,  Kauffman  cong.,  and  Debra  L.  Boll, 
Manheim,  Pa,,  Hernley  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  May  6,  1978, 

Yoder  — Beck.  — Roger  Yoder  and  Marlene 
Beck,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Duane 
Beck,  May  6,  1978. 


obituaries 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^trd"  (Rev,  1413).  We 
seek  to  pidilish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
Motiite  (duirch.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Bauman,  Clayton,  son  of  Enoch  and  Veronica 
(Martin)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  May  24,  1904;  died  of  cancer  at  Groves  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Fergus,  Ont.,  May  8,  1978;  aged 
73  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Vietta 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Richard,  Grant,  and  Keith),  2 daughters  (Mar- 
ilyn— Mrs.  Clarence  Diefenbacher  and  Joyce — 
Mrs.  Gordon  Bauman),  10  grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Daniel  and  Clarence).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sisters  and  8 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Leis  and  Gerry  Vandeworp;  interment  in 
Elmira  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Beller,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  (Jantzi)  Roth,  was  born  at  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Jan.  27,  1883;  died  at  Erie  County  Home 
and  Infirmary,  Alden,  N.Y.,  May  10,  1978;  aged 
95  y.  On  Nov.  19,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Chris- 
tian J.  Beller,  who  died  in  1942.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mrs.  Kathryn  Maybach),  8 grandchil- 
dren, 17  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Katherine 
Roth,  Lena  Roth,  and  Sarah — Mrs.  Menno  Zehr), 
and  one  brother  (Nicholas  Roth).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 children  Sarah  and  Elmer). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Clarence  Center  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  13,  in  charge  of  Walter  Smeltzer  and 
Howard  S.  Bauman;  interment  in  the  Good 
Cemetery. 

Burkey,  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Bar- 
bara (Ulrich)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Oct.  5,  1901;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  12,  1978;  aged  76  y. 
On  Mar.  11,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Alvin 
Burkey,  who  died  in  August  1942.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Warren),  2 daughters  (Eileen — Mrs. 
Marvin  Kinsinger  and  Marilyn — Mrs.  Jimmie 
Graham),  4 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
3 sisters  (Lena — Mrs.  Daniel  Sutter,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Erb,  and  Mrs.  Ester  Roth),  and  2 brothers  (Nich- 
olas and  Ezra  Roth).  She  was  a member  of  the  Ka- 
lona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  14,  in  charge  of  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  West  Union  Cemetery, 
Parnell. 

Detwiler,  Cora,  daughter  of  Abner  and  Lydia 
(Hershberger)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Mar.  4,  1894;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  at  Salem  Community  Hospital,  Salem, 
Ohio,  May  12,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Dec.  27,  1917, 
she  was  married  to  Jonah  Detwiler,  who  died  on 
Dec.  4,  1970.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Jay,  Crawford, 
and  Enon  Merle),  16  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 2 brothers  (Lloyd  and  Orville),  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Sarah  Raber,  Mrs.  Mattie  Conrad, 
and  Mrs.  Beulah  Amstutz).  One  son  (Donald)  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Leetonia  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Seederly-Mong  Funeral  Home, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Leonard  D. 
Hershey;  interment  in  Midway  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery.  \ 

Good,  Mildred,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Emma 
(Miller)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Fisher,  111.,  Feb.  13, 
1914;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  Champaign,  111., 
May  13,  1978;  aged  64  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1935,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  C.  Good,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Delmar  and  Byron),  2 
daughters  (Phyllis — Mrs.  Steve  Senesi  and  Ei- 
leen— Mrs.  Brian  Smucker),  and  3 brothers 
(Chester,  Ellis,  and  Walter  Zehr).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Paul)  and  one  brother 
(Harold  A.  Zehr).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Nach- 
tigal  and  Phil  Helmuth;  interment  in  East  Bend 
Memorial  Gardens,  Fisher,  111. 


King,  Alice  Hazel,  was  born  June  23,  1889; 
died  at  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  May  4,  1978;  aged  88  y.  She 
was  married  to  Abe  King,  who  died  on  Apr.  11, 
1967.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  R.  and  Sanford 
A.  King),  and  7 daughters  (Edna  P,  Miller, 
Isabelle  K.  Yoder,  Helen  K.  Yates,  Ruth  K. 
Horst,  Ruby  K.  Horst,  Esther  S.  Jones,  and  Nancy 
K.  Shull).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Earl  K.  King).  She  was  a member  of  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  7,  in  charge  of  Moses  Slabaugh  and 
Earl  Delp;  interment  in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Grace  E.,  was  born  in  Conoy 
Twp.,  Apr.  30,  1905;  died  of  a stroke  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  General  Hospital,  May  11,  1978;  aged  73  y. 
She  was  married  to  Amos  Z.  Longenecker,  Apr.  5, 
1927,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Jay  Bechtold,  Lois — Mrs.  Eugene 
Hartzler,  Esther — Mrs.  Richard  Boll,  and  Mar- 
tha— Mrs.  Edward  Zook),  2 sons  (John  L.  and 
Paul  L. ),  27  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Lloyd  Keener).  She  was  a 
member  of  Good  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  W.  Boll  and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in 
Good  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Maust,  Idella,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Barbara 
(Oesch)  Overholt,  was  born  in  Zurich,  Ont.,  Dec. 
24,  1899;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Scheurer  Hos- 
pital, Pigeon,  Mich.,  May  10,  1978;  aged  78  y.  On 
May  23,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Earl  J.  Maust, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Elmer, 
Glenn,  and  James),  2 daughters  (Gertrude — Mrs. 
Frank  Dutcher  and  Cora — Mrs.  Luke  Yoder),  26 
grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
13,  in  charge  of  Jesse  Yoder,  Loren  Dietzel, 
and  Willard  Mayer;  interment  in  Pigeon  River 
Church  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Reuben,  son  of  Joni  and  Barbara 
Schrock,  was  born  in  Honeyville,  Ind.,  May  4, 
1897;  died  at  La  Grange  Nursing  Home  on  May 
7,  1978;  aged  81  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Gertie  Miller  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bender)  and  2 
brothers  (Levi  J.  and  Joni).  He  was  a member  of 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Chupp, 
Orvin  Hooley,  and  Clarence  Yoder;  interment  in 
Thomas  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Erma,  daughter  of  Herbert  and  Selina 
Shantz,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  July  11, 
1905;  died  at  Cambridge  (Preston)  Ont.,  Feb.  3, 
1978;  aged  72  y.  On  Sept.  4,  1929,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  J,  Stanley  Snider,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Howard 
Cressman,  Audrey — Mrs.  William  MacDonald, 
and  Lucille — Mrs.  Elmer  Ellison),  4 sons  (Paul, 
James,  Kenneth,  and  Robert),  15  grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Wilma  Horst).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Listowel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
5,  1978,  in  charge  of  Brian  Laverty  and  Herbert 
Schultz;  interment  in  Mannheim  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30-july  3. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Northwest  Conference  at  Peace  River 
Bible  Institute.  July  1-3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va..  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference.  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Church  World  Service  seeks 
sponsors  for  many  refugees 

Church  World  Service,  the  relief  arm  of 
the  U.S.  National  Council  of  Churches,  has 
issued  a call  for  a massive  effort  for  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  help  in  settling  between 
8,000  and  10,000  refugees  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  U.S.  this  year.  The  new  figure,  about 
three  times  that  of  last  year,  was  set  because 
of  a recent  Carter  Administration  decision  to 
admit  an  estimated  38,000  “emergency  ” 
refugees  this  year  in  addition  to  the  normal 
flow  of  17,400.  New  figures  for  refugee  ad- 
mission include  25,000  Indochinese;  12,000 
eastern  Europeans,  primarily  Soviet  Jews, 
and  500  Latin  Americans. 


Pennsylvania  House  votes 
to  restore  death  penalty 

The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a vote  of  172  to  19,  has  passed  a 
Senate-approved  bill  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  for  murder.  House  amendments  to 
the  proposal  were  added  to  make  it  conform 
with  recent  court  decisions  and  it  now  goes 
back  to  the  Senate  for  approval  of  the 
changes.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  3 on  Feb.  27.  Gov.  Milton  J. 
Shapp,  who  will  eventually  get  the  proposed 
law  for  his  action,  vetoed  death  penalty 
legislation  in  1974  and  indicated  at  that  time 
there  would  be  no  executions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania while  he  is  governor. 

Baptizing  of  preschool  children 
draws  fire  of  a Baptist  scholar 

The  chairman  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Historical  Commission  warned  that  the 
practice  of  baptizing  preschool  children, 
which  is  being  done  by  some  SBC  congrega- 
tions, appears  to  “put  us  precariously  close 
to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.”  Richard 
D.  Patton,  who  is  also  pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Portland,  Tenn.,  sounded  this 
alarm  in  an  address  to  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Historical  Commission 
and  Historical  Society,  at  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  He  reported  that  “the  total 
percentage  of  children  baptized  under  eight 
years  of  age  in  1976  was  35,562,  or  almost  10 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  baptisms 
reported.” 

The  historical  commission  chairman 
asked,  “At  what  tender  age  is  the  child 
ready  for  decision  making?”  While  ac- 
knowledging that  “Baptists  cannot  look  into 
a heart  or  mind  to  determine  when  a person 
has  been  truly  regenerated,”  he  advised  that 
“Baptists  should  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
the  adoption  of  practices  which  could  un- 
dermine basic  scriptural  teachings  and  Bap- 
tist practices.”  Mr.  Patton  stressed  that 


“Baptists  have  rejected  infant  baptism 
through  the  years  because  infants  lack  the 
facilities  for  making  such  a decision.”  He 
declared  that  “the  only  way  for  one  to  have 
assurance  and  to  feel  rightly  related  to 
Christ  and  His  church  is  through  regenera- 
tion.” 


Legislator  charges  tobacco  group 
lobbies  illegally  in  New  York 

Some  30,200  postcards  opposing  a pro- 
posed bill  that  would  restrict  smoking  in 
public  places  have  been  sent  “illegally”  to 
the  State  Assembly  by  a tobacco  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Assem- 
blyman Alexander  B.  Grannis  (D.-Manhat- 
tan)  said  he  linked  the  flood  of  postcards 
with  the  Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America 
Inc.,  through  a memo  attached  to  a block  of 
the  prestamped,  pre-addressed  cards.  Mr. 
Grannis  held  that  the  Retail  Tobacco 
Dealers  were  not  registered  under  the  state’s 
lobbying  laws.  He  said  their  campaign  was  a 
“blatant  and  deceptive  effort  to  scuttle  ” the 
proposed  bill  which  would  ban  smoking  in 
all  public  places  except  for  designated  smok- 
ing areas.  Bars,  areas  of  restaurants  serving 
liquor,  and  restaurants  seating  less  than  21 
persons  would  be  exempted. 

70,000  flee  Burma  to  Bangladesh 
About  70,000  people,  most  of  them  Mus- 
lims, have  fled  into  Bangladesh  from  Bur- 
ma in  recent  weeks,  according  to  official 
sources.  Some  of  the  refugees  brought  tales 
of  torture,  rape,  and  robbery  at  the  hands  of 
Burmese  forces,  who  they  alleged  drove 
them  from  their  homes  at  gunpoint.  The 
Burmese  government  said  that  all  those 
fleeing  the  country  were  Bengalis  (from 
Bangladesh)  who  wanted  to  escape  from  of- 
ficials investigating  illegal  immigration.  The 
majority  of  Burmese  are  Buddhists. 

Mormon  world  membership 
now  exceeds  4 million 

World  membership  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon),  now 
estimated  at  more  than  4 million,  grew  by 
an  average  of  611  persons  daily  during  1977. 
Membership  has  increased  by  223,251  to  a 
total  of  3,966,000  and  projected  growth 
since  the  beginning  of  1978  places  the  cur- 
rent world  membership  estimate  at  more 
than  4 million.  The  223,251  new  members 
gained  last  year  included  167,939  converts 
baptized.  Some  25,300  full-time  Mormon 
missionaries  served  last  year  in  47  countries, 
according  to  the  new  statistical  report.  Or- 
ganized on  Apr.  6,  1830,  with  six  members, 
the  Mormon  Church  membership  increased 
gradually,  passing  the  1 million  mark  by 
1947.  Since  1957  when  world  membership 
was  1.4  million,  the  Mormon  Church  has 
grown  dramatically,  almost  doubling  its 


membership  every  10  years — to  2.6  million 
in  1967  and  3.9  in  1977. 

Alcohol  in  accidents 
and  crimes 

It  has  been  found  “that  alcohol-impaired 
drivers  are  involved  in  5 to  10  percent  of 
routine  auto  crashes,  10  to  35  percent  of 
serious  crashes,  and  40  to  55  percent  of  fatal 
accidents;  that  in  single-vehicle  accidents, 
the  proportion  rises  to  55  or  65  percent.  . . .” 

Other  studies  have  probed  the  effect  of 
beverage  alcohol  on  crime.  “One  estimate 
suggests  that  alcohol  is  associated  with  64 
percent  of  all  murders,  41  percent  of  as- 
saults, 34  percent  of  forcible  rapes,  and  29 
percent  of  other  sex  crimes.” 

These  statistics  are  from  “Bringing  al- 
cohol into  the  open  ” by  Warren  Breed  and 
James  R.  DeFoe  in  Columbia  Journalism 
Review,  May /June,  1978,  pp.  18,  19. 

Bible  smuggling  agencies 
to  exchange  law  suits 

Two  organizations  engaged  in  smuggling 
Bibles  into  communist  countries  have  filed 
lawsuits  against  one  another  on  charges 
involving  the  leaders  of  the  agencies.  A $1.5 
million  suit  has  been  filed  against  Jesus  to 
the  Communist  World  and  Michael  Wurm- 
brand  by  L.  Joe  Bass,  founder  and  president 
of  Underground  Evangelism,  and  Stefan 
Bankov,  a staff  member.  It  charges  Mr. 
Wurmbrand  with  having  “maliciously  en- 
gaged in  the  long,  extended,  and  persistent 
practice  of  publishing  defamatory  false- 
hoods ” against  Mr.  Bass  and  Underground 
Evangelism. 

Mr.  Wurmbrand  and  his  organization,  in 
turn,  have  filed  a $4  million  suit  against  Mr. 
Bass  and  his  agency,  charging  that  materials 
prepared  by  Underground  Evangelism  in 
connection  with  its  suit  are  defamatory  to 
Mr.  Wurmbrand  and  his  organization. 

Underground  Evangelism  is  the  older  of 
the  two  groups.  Mr.  Wurmbrand  and  his 
father,  Richard  Wurmbrand,  had  been  con- 
nected with  that  agency  until  1967,  when 
they  left  after  a dispute  and  founded  Jesus 
to  the  Communist  World. 


Giving  to  U.S.  religious  bodies 
rose  to  $16.5  billion  in  ’77 

Americans  contributed  $16.54  billion  to 
religious  causes  in  1977,  up  from  $14.85 
billion  in  1976.  According  to  the  American 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel.  Fig- 
ures released  by  the  Association  indicated 
that  religious  contributions  in  1977  ac- 
counted for  47  percent  of  all  charitable 
donations — the  largest  category.  A total  of 
$35.20  billion  was  contributed  to  all  charita- 
ble causes  in  1977 — an  increase  of  9.6  per- 
cent from  the  figure  of  $32.12  billion  for 
1976. 
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On  following  Jesus 


“Polemicists  and  critics  practically  never  reproach 
Christians  for  being  followers  of  Christ,  but  on  the  contrary 
for  not  being  such.  ” — Milan  Machanec  as  quoted  by  Hans 
Kung  in  On  Being  a Christian,  p.  558. 

No  matter  what  we  believe  or  do,  there  are  sure  to  be 
detractors.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I am  to  be  held  in  disregard, 
I would  rather  it  be  for  failure  to  reach  a worthy  ideal  than  for 
lack  of  it.  If  people  are  down  on  Christians  I would  rather  it 
be  for  failure  of  Christians  to  perform  than  for  failure  of  Jesus 
to  be  a worthy  Leader. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  Jesus,  of  course.  Some  say  He 
was  confused,  that  He  did  not  fully  understand  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Others  consider  Him  too  loving  in  a violent  world. 
But  few  regard  Him  as  a spiritual  laggard  even  though  many 
of  those  identified  as  His  followers  have  failed  along  the  way. 

What  we  aspire  to,  of  course,  is  not  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  a combination,  respect  for  Jesus  and  winsome  living  so 
that  our  lives  may  fit  with  our  words.  To  say  this  is  nothing 
new  or  notable  but  we  all  know  it  is  a durable  problem.  In 
fact  the  problem  of  the  moral  life  is  a more  important  issue 
than  doctrinal  orthodoxy. 

Ervin  A.  Schlabach  makes  this  point  in  a study  he  made  of 
“The  Rule  of  Christ  Among  the  Early  Swiss  Anabaptists.” 
Schlabach  asserts  that  “the  most  basic  problem  of  the  church 
has  not  generally  been  doctrinal,  it  has  been  moral.  What  the 
church  has  taught  has  oftentimes  been  more  right  than  what 
it  has  practiced.  The  Anabaptists  addressed  themselves  most 
pointedly  to  this  issue  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the 
heart  of  their  dissent”  (p.  40). 

The  issues  that  put  Anabaptists  crosswise  with  the 
traditional  church  as  well  as  the  major  Reformers  was  when 
and  by  what  means  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  living  for 
Christ.  “The  Reformers,”  says  Schlabach,  “were  generally 
more  concerned  about  disciplining  doctrinal  error  than  moral 


transgression”  (p.  241).  For  the  latter  they  tended  to  look  to 
the  government.  Curious  attempts  were  made  to  regulate 
adultery,  for  example,  and  various  other  moral  lapses  which 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  sinful,  but  not  illegal.  The  result's 
were  not  encouraging. 

Not  that  Anabaptists  were  always  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  ban  offenders.  Their  efforts  at  discipline  were 
sometimes  clumsy  and  had  the  result  of  making  offenders 
bitter  instead  of  restoring  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  And  so  it  will  ever  be.  When  someone  “is  overtaken 
in  any  trespass,”  as  Paul  observes  in  Galatians  6:1,  the 
restoration  should  be  “in  a spirit  of  gentleness.”  Also  the 
restorer  shall  “look  to  yourself,  lest  you  too  be  tempted.” 

Which  is  the  greater  threat  to  the  church  today,  doctrinal 
error  or  moral  transgression?  Maybe  it  is  a futile  question. 

We  know  that  both  are  important.  Ideas  do  affect  the 
thinking  of  people  and  eventually  their  action.  But  if  the 
Reformation  is  an  example,  it  is  easier  for  the  church  to  patrol 
ideas  than  to  police  behavior. 

Howard  Cann  has  written  of  those  who  “say  they  have 
committed  their  lives  to  God  [but]  fail  to  say  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  Jesus.”  I have  heard  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  Americans  believe  in  God.  I have  the 
impression  that  a good  many  less  than  this  have  declared 
themselves  for  Jesus. 

Perhaps  saddest  of  all  are  those  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  Jesus  but  have  not  really  comprehended 
what  it  means.  Is  this  a problem  of  doctrinal  error  or  moral 
transgression?  Indeed  it  is  both. 

There  are  many  winds  of  doctrine  abroad  in  the  land  today 
and  some  of  them  are  dangerous.  One  way  to  look  for  the 
danger  is  to  note  how  they  relate  doctrinal  orthodoxy  to 
moral  living.  If  they  tend  to  press  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  we  do  well  to  be  wary. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Ireland  and 
Mennonites 

by  Willard  E.  Roth 

Michael  Garde,  an  Irish  citizen  who  is  part  of  the  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship;  Robert  Zuercher,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  worker  in  London,  England;  and  Willard  Roth, 
MBM  communication  secretary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  traveled  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  the  week 
before  Easter  1978.  Their  visit  provided  opportunity  to  sense 
firsthand  some  of  the  hurt  and  heartache  in  the  Irish  scene  to- 
day and  to  identify  ways  Mennonites  might  contribute 
toward  peacemaking  there. 

Two  namesakes  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  opened  and  closed 
my  March  visit  to  Ireland:  Maria  from  Kilkeel  in  County 
Down,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Mary  from  Cork  in  County 
Cork,  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Maria  was  our  hostess  Palm  Sunday  evening  in  an  off- 
campus  home  near  Lancaster  University  at  the  southern  edge 
of  England’s  Lake  District.  By  invitation,  we  stopped  to 
spread  our  sleeping  bags  in  the  unheated  bedroom  of  a 
student  home.  Maria  brewed  a pot  of  tea  and  then  introduced 
herself  and  her  native  land.  From  a small  town  southeast  of 
Belfast,  she  had  come  south  to  study  environmental  science. 
Like  most  Roman  Catholics,  her  family  conscientiously  at- 
tended mass  once  a week  as  she  was  growing  up.  Now  the 
two  eldest,  she  and  a brother  two  years  her  senior,  have  wan- 
dered from  the  Catholic  Church — but  in  differing  directions. 
Maria  is  almost  agnostic,  her  brother  an  evangelical  charis- 
matic. As  the  fireplace  embers  dimmed,  Maria  related  the 
story  of  her  brother’s  pilgrimage. 

Following  one  of  Northern  Ireland’s  mysterious  explosions, 
so  frequent  since  1969,  Maria’s  brother  found  himself  in  a 
hospital  nearly  dead.  Priests  were  afraid  to  call,  for  fear  of  im- 
plication in  the  bombing.  His  lone  nonfamily  visitor  was  a 
Baptist  pastor.  Since  then  he  has  been  baptized  and  is  now  an 
outspoken  evangelical.  Today  he  has  stubs  for  hands  and  can 
hardly  see  because  glass  shattered  into  his  eyes. 

“I  love  him  and  all,  ” Maria  explained,  “but  it’s  difficult  to 
get  on  with  him  because  he  preaches  constantly  and  writes 
sermons  for  letters.  I’m  the  only  family  member  who  will  be 
attending  his  marriage — to  a Protestant — this  summer.  No 
one  else  will  go. 

“How  about  your  own  plans?”  we  asked.  “Will  you  return 
home  after  you  finish  your  studies?  ” 


“No,  I’ll  probably  go  somewhere  else.  I am  not  sure  I want 
to  put  up  with  the  violence.  When  I first  came  to  this  part  of 
England  straight  from  Northern  Ireland  I could  hardly  get 
used  to  simply  driving  to  town,  and  then  all  of  us  piling  out, 
leaving  the  car  empty  on  the  street.  Who  was  staying  behind 
to  watch  guard?  Then  I remembered;  no  one  is  going  to  plant 
a bomb  around  here.  ” 

The  other  Mary.  Eight  days  and  many  new  experiences 
later,  I met  the  other  Mary.  We  shared  train  seats  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  where  I was  scheduled  to  leave  for  my  return 
home  on  Aer  Lingus,  and  where  Mary  was  working  as  a nurse 
midwife.  She  talked  openly  as  she  knitted  brown  lines  into  a 
white  sweater. 

“All  of  the  distrust  and  hatred  is  horrifying,”  Mary  began 
with  obvious  deep  feeling.  “Most  people  in  the  North  have 
a father,  brother,  son,  or  cousin  who  has  been  killed 
somewhere  along  the  line.  They  don’t  care  about  the 
people.  ” 

“Who  is  ‘they  ? ” I wondered. 

“We  never  know.  It  can  be  either  side.  Usually  you  can  tell 
by  where  a bomb  is  placed,  although  sometimes  when  things 
are  quiet,  one  side  may  plant  a bomb  among  its  own  people 
just  so  everyone  keeps  remembering  there  really  is  a war  go- 
ing on. 

“Most  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  simply  hope 
against  hope  that  the  problem  will  quietly  go  away.  Yet  we  all 
know  the  quiet  man  doesn’t  make  much  impact.  Now  really, 
I see  no  solution,  do  you?  ” Mary  asked  in  a tone  of  despera- 
tion. 

I had  to  nod  in  agreement,  remembering  Maria’s  account 
of  her  brother’s  involvement  in  an  explosion  which  blew  off 
his  hands  and  blinded  his  eyes,  yet  his  priest  couldn’t 
minister  to  him  for  fear  of  being  labeled  as  a supporter. 

Meanwhile  back  in  Chicago.  Back  in  Chicago  the  next 
morning  the  Tribune  welcomed  me  with  an  editorial  con- 
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eluding  a week-long  series  portraying  the  realities  of  the  Ul- 
ster strife  as  experienced  by  the  people.  The  editorial  writer 
put  in  capsule  my  own  feelings  before  I had  time  to  sort 
through  them: 

“Few  of  the  tragic  conflicts  in  the  world  have  been  as 
cloaked  in  myth,  distortion,  and  lies  as  the  continuing  guer- 
rilla war  in  Northern  Ireland.  There  are  many,  many  sides  to 
the  story  there;  the  continuing  death  and  destruction  has 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  stubborn  refusal  of  otherwise  well- 
intentioned  people  to  believe  in  more  than  one  side.  . . . The 
Northern  Ireland  question  is  a paradox.  There  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion.” 

Understanding  the  Irish  situation  today  means  reviewing 
some  history.  Saint  Patrick  brought  the  Christian  gospel  to 
the  island  in  the  fifth  century.  English  invasions  in  the 
twelfth  century  initiated  the  Irish  struggle  for  independence. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  struggle  was  flamed  when 
England  colonized  Ireland  with  thousands  of  English  and 
Scottish  settlers,  mostly  Protestant,  who  assumed  political 
and  economic  leadership.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  in 
the  North  became  outnumbered  so  that  only  one  third  of 
Northern  Ireland’s  current  IV2  million  people  are  Catholic. 

In  1921  Southern  Ireland  accepted  dominion  status  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  after  guerilla  war.  Northern  Ire- 
land chose  to  stay  a part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1949  the 
Irish  Free  State  (Southern  Ireland)  seceded  from  the  Com- 
monwealth and  became  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  Republic  sometimes  called  Eire,  is  considered 
Roman  Catholic. 

Although  repression  and  rebellion  have  fueled  the  Anglo- 
Irish  conflict  for  more  than  eight  centuries,  the  current  round 
of  violence  began  anew  in  1969.  In  response  to  Roman 
Catholic  complaints  of  discrimination  in  housing,  job,  and 
voting  rights,  British  troops  were  sent  to  Northern  Ireland  to 
maintain  order.  The  local  parliament  was  suspended  and 
Britain  ruled  direct  from  London.  A 1973  referendum  fa- 
vored Northern  Ireland  remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
the  troops  have  stayed. 

Several  definitions  may  help  to  clarify  the  complex  military 
picture.  Republicans  or  Loyalists  are  Irish,  mostly  Protestant, 
who  are  loyal  to  Britain,  consider  themselves  British,  and 
want  Northern  Ireland  to  remain  under  the  British  flag.  The 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC)  is  the  national  police  force 
of  Northern  Ireland;  Ulster,  another  name  for  Northern  Ire- 
land, is  one  of  Ireland’s  four  historic  provinces.  The  two 
paramilitary  bodies  representing  the  loyalist  position  are  Ul- 
ster Defense  Association  (UDA),  largest  of  the  Protestant 
organizations,  and  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF),  most  ac- 
tive and  violent. 

Nationalists  want  Northern  Ireland  united  with  the  Re- 
public. The  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA)  split  in  1970  into 
the  Officials,  who  prefer  negotiation  with  the  British,  and  the 
Provisionals  (or  Provos),  who  advocate  violence. 

During  these  nine  years  the  official  death  count  is  1,828: 
British,  360;  RUC,  108;  civilian,  1,360,  including  para- 
military fighters  on  both  sides,  UDA,  UVF,  IRA  officials,  and 
Provos.  Another  30,000  persons  have  been  wounded  and  80, 


000  displaced. 

Listen  to  a story  which  translates  statistics  into  heartbeats, 
or  more  correctly,  a stopped  heart.  On  our  way  to  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a title 
first  held  by  Saint  Patrick,  we  detoured  into  what  is  locally 
called  bandit  country.  In  this  no-man  s land  around 
the  border  between  North  and  South,  armed  guards  peer 
through  gun-barrel-size  openings,  reminders  of  centuries  of 
castle  defense.  We  stopped  in  a country  hotel  at  teatime 
where  we  found  a local  farmer  having  his  afternoon  Guin- 
ness. 

In  heavy  accent  he  told  of  a UDR  acquaintance  who 
owned  land  in  the  Republic.  The  landowner  was  warned  not 
to  come  to  his  land  in  the  South,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not 
take  the  warning  seriously.  The  storyteller’s  middle-aged 
unshaven  face  was  weathered  dark,  His  brown  eyes  sparkled 
as  he  went  on. 

The  Protestant  from  the  North  did  come  to  his  land  across 
the  border  and  was  shot  dead  by  an  IRA  gunman  perched 
high  in  a tree.  The  storyteller’s  face  communicated  subdued 
horror  as  he  relived  his  experience  of  placing  the  bullet-rid- 
dled body  into  the  trunk  of  his  car  while  being  told  at 
gunpoint  to  dump  the  corpse  back  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border. 

“How  do  you  feel  about  the  IRA  since  this  happened?  ” 
Mike  questioned. 

“Who  is  right,  or  wrong?  I just  don’t  know,”  the  soil- 
covered  local  replied. 

The  three  of  us  sat  in  silence  as  we  ate  our  sandwiches  and 
drank  our  tea,  but  our  midafternoon  appetite  had  vanished. 

Daring  to  face  the  devil.  Near  the  end  of  Leon  Uris’ 
bestseller.  Trinity,  Conor  Larkin  says,  “If  there’s  a God,  and  I 
surely  think  there  is.  He  will  have  looked  down  on  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  this  province  and  shaken  His 
head  sadly  in  realization  it  is  the  one  place  the  devil  has 
beaten  Him  thoroughly.  ” Uris  concludes  his  novel,  which 
sold  over  IV2  million  copies  in  its  first  year  of  publication  to 
outrank  all  hardcover  novels,  with  these  dismal  lines:  “In  Ire- 
land there  is  no  future,  only  the  past  happening  over  and 
over.” 

But  members  of  the  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  London, 
England,  are  not  yet  ready  to  concede  to  the  devil.  The 
Fellowship,  in  association  with  brothers  and  sisters  in  North 
America  through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  are  making 
plans  to  establish  a congregation  in  the  Republic.  They  have 
commissioned  Mike  Garde,  an  Irish  citizen  and  a Fellowship 
member,  as  their  apostle.  He  is  making  plans  to  locate  in 
Dublin  in  September  1978  to  initiate  a residential  witness  in 
the  land  which  was  labeled  Christian  when  Saint  Patrick 
retired  in  457. 

Robert  Zuercher,  whom  the  London  Fellowship  has  desig- 
nated as  overseer  for  Ireland,  said  after  eight  days  of  travel 
and  contacts  in  both  North  and  South,  “We  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  complexity  of  the  situation  and  to  see  the  need  for  a 
fresh  approach  to  being  God’s  people  that  draws  upon 
Anabaptist  understandings  of  biblical  faith.  ” ^ 
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Drawing  lines 

by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 


All  their  lives  Paul  and  Alta  Erb  have  said  yes  to  some 
things;  no  to  others.  Now  and  then  they’ve  changed  their 
minds  about  matters  of  principle. 

Any  line  one  draws  can  look  ridiculous,  they  agree.  Why 
draw  it  here,  instead  of  here,  is  always  a legitimate  question. 
It’s  tricky  business,  to  be  sure.  But  that’s  never  cause  enough 
to  avoid  deciding  for  or  against.  As  Paul  says,  “You  can’t 
draw  lines  for  other  people,  but  you’re  lost  if  you  don’t  for 
yourself.  ” 

Paul:  “The  refrigerator  we  had  was  a Westinghouse  we 
bought  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  good  and  it  functioned  well, 
but  it  had  just  a little  freezing  unit  up  in  the  corner.  So  my 
wife  thought  maybe  we  could  get  a little  better  one — ’’ 

Alta:  “ — one  with  a freezing  unit  the  whole  way  across  the 
top.’’ 

Paul:  “So  we  went  down  to  the  appliance  store  and  I took 
my  checkbook  to  buy  one — we  could  have  bought  one — but 
we  went  home  to  think  about  it  and  Alta  said,  ‘With  all  the 
needs  in  the  world,  I don’t  think  we  should  buy  it.’  ” 

“Most  of  my  life  I drove  Fords  because  they  used  to  be 
more  economical.  So  I’ve  always  driven  economy  cars  be- 
cause I didn’t  want  to  put  money  into  mere  styling.  I 
wouldn’t  have  felt  comfortable  in  a big  car.  ” 

Alta:  “You’d  have  thought  it  looked  inconsistent.  ” 

Paul:  “Once  I was  riding  with  a man  who  had  a big  car,  an 
Olds  or  something,  and  he  had  heard  of  some  of  my  ideas.  So 
he  began  explaining  that  he  and  his  wife  didn’t  like  the  vibra- 
tions of  a cheaper  car.  We  went  back  to  his  house  and  he  had 
a big  easy  chair  there.  He  told  me  to  sit  in  it  and  pretty  soon  it 
started  vibrating  all  over  the  place!  He  was  explaining  how 
healthy  this  vibrating  was! 

“Well,  I get  my  vibrating  in  my  car!’’ 

Alta  recalled  a trip  they  once  took  when  Winifred  was  a 
young  girl,  beginning  to  notice  fine  and  beautiful  things.  The 
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Paul  and  Alta  Erb:  they  draw  their  own  lines 


Erbs  were  hosted  by  a conservative  Mennonite  couple. 

Alta:  “At  the  supper  table  they  set  green  glass  dishes.  In 
the  morning  they  had  pink  ones — delicate  pink,  it  was.  And 
Winifred  said,  ‘Mother,  you  saw  the  beautiful  ones  in  the 
china  closet,  and  then  I saw  another  set  in  the  kitchen,’  so 
they  had  four  sets!  I told  her,  ‘They  like  dishes  like  we  like  , 
books!’ 

“It  was  good  for  Winifred  to  see  it  herself  rather  than  for 
me  to  say  it.  We  ought  to  get  the  attitude  and  the  idea  first, 
and  then  get  the  word. 

“I’d  say  I’m  nonconformed  in  setting  a table.  I wouldn’t 
have  felt  right  to  take  the  time  or  the  money  to  serve  a fancy 
meal  on  expensive  dishes.  It  wouldn’t  be  good  for  my  soul  to 
prepare  a meal  for  people  to  talk  about.  Oh,  it’s  an  art,  but  it  ' 
shouldn’t  consume  too  much  time  or  money  or  show,  nor  be 
done  for  one  person  and  not  for  someone  else.  It’s  a hard  line 
to  draw.  Time  was  always  the  problem  for  me.  It  still  is.  ” 

Paul:  “I  think  maybe  the  young  people  today  have  ac- 
cepted the  real  principles  of  nonconformity.’’ 

Alta:  “We  had  more  legalism.  ” 

Paul:  “I  think  the  young  people  are  reexpressing  it — hav- 
ing their  struggles,  of  course,  but  not  conforming  to  high  so- 
ciety styles.  Of  course,  the  motives  may  not  always  be  re- 
ligious.’’ 

Alta:  “If  a new  style  of  furniture  came  out,  people  would 
get  the  latest.  Same  as  today;  keep  up  on  the  kitchens!  ” 

Paul:  “Some  Mennonites  drove  Packards  and  Cadillacs.’’ 

Alta:  “I  guess  they  could  afford  them!  ” 

Paul:  “Of  course,  but  they  were  always  painted  black!’’ 

Alta:  “I  don’t  think  if  you  live  simply  you’re  necessarily 
Christian,  but  if  you  are  a Christian  I think  you’ll  live 
simply.  ” 

Paul:  “Expensive  vacations  and  trips — ’’ 

Alta:  “All  sports  are  very  expensive — ” 

Paul:  “But  we  are  affluent  and  it  doesn’t  occur  to  enough 
of  us  to  challenge  those  shibboleths.’’ 

Alta:  “We  were  at  a house  once  and  the  Mother  said,  ‘See 
if  there’s  room  to  hang  your  things  in  that  closet.  Just  push 
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those  dresses  back.  I hardly  wear  them  except  for  special  oc- 
casions.’ 

Patil:  “ Mennonites  are  taking  all  kind  of  trips  these  days, 
tours  to  the  Holy  Lands  and  other  interesting  countries. 
That’s  a better  way  to  spend  our  money  than  eating  it,  1 
guess.  But  we  must  always  keep  making  judgments  about 
these  things.  We  can’t  insist  on  our  solution  being  taken  by 
others.” 

Alta:  “We  were  taken  out  to  eat  once  and  it  cost  $15.00  a 
plate.  And  we  both  got  sick!  It  was  too  rich!  ” 

Paul:  “I’ve  been  much  freer  to  buy  books  than  to  spend 
our  money  on  eating  out.  For  years  I had  kind  of  a rule — a 
book  a week.  ” 

Alta:  “Oh,  Paul,  you  never  did  that!  ” 

Paul:  “Yes,  I did  when  I was  accumulating  a library.  But  I 
mustn’t  judge  others  if  they  don’t  come  to  the  conclusions  I 
do. 

How  does  a man  with  such  a no-nonsense  view  of  things 
justify  his  love  for  poetry  and  all  his  years  of  living,  breath- 
ing, and  teaching  in  the  liberal  arts  field? 

Paul:  “I  think  what  a person  is  more  important  than  what 
he  knows  how  to  do. 

“An  educated  person  should  have  a wide  knowledge  of 
science,  language,  literature,  the  arts,  psychology,  philos- 
ophy, history,  economics,  and  sociology,  plus  theology. 
Education  should  give  a person  breadth  as  well  as  a narrow 
range  of  skills.  I’d  hate  to  go  though  life  without  some  in- 
troduction to  the  different  disciplines  of  human  learning  as  a 
setting  for  my  job  or  profession.” 

Purely  and  simply,  Paul  loves  literature.  He  studied  the 
arts  because  he  couldn’t  help  it.  He  understands  his  eager- 
ness as  God-given.  That’s  justification  enough. 

Paul:  “I  was  always  a reader,  and  was  greatly  attracted  to 
the  masters  as  I got  acquainted  with  them.  I saw  literature  as 
artistry  in  the  beautiful  and  effective  use  of  words.  And  also 
as  the  expression  of  great  ideas,  including  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. I felt  one’s  education  must  include  what’s  been  said, 
and  how  it’s  been  said.  I majored  in  college  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  found  more  religious  content  in  the  English 
writers  than  in  the  classics.” 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  how  he  inspired  others  to  love 
literature. 

Paul:  “I  found  that  reading  poems  aloud  was  a pleasure  to 
students  and  helped  them  understand.  So  I used  reading  to 
teach  poetry.  I accumulated  a collection  of  religious  poetry, 
and  used  selections  from  this  in  my  preaching  and  other 
speaking.  I was  often  asked  to  entertain  groups  of  people  by 
reading  to  them.  I suppose  many  will  remember  me  best  for 
these  readings. 

“I  love  the  poetry  of  many  men  and  women.  But  I suppose 
Robert  Browning  stands  highest  for  me.  He’s  a great  master 
of  words.  I like  him  most  for  his  use  of  Christian  theology  and 
principles.  I’ll  never  forget  the  thrill  of  discovering  him  in 
English  III  (high  school)  under  Melvin  Landis — such  poems 
as  ‘Saul,’  ‘An  Epistle,’  ‘Cleon.’  ” 

Paul  and  Alta  kept  quickly  catching  themselves  before  too 
hastily  judging  others.  It  seemed  to  be  a pact  they  had  made. 


Living  has  taught  them  the  absurdity  of  drawing  immovable 
lines,  and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  defend  them. 

Paul:  “I  don’t  know  if  I can  defend  the  lines  I draw.  Of 
course,  1 don’t  know  il  anyone  can — which  jokes  you’re  going 
to  laugh  at,  for  instance. 

“Anything  that’s  pretty  broadly  an  offense  to  people  I 
want  to  work  with,  1 leave  those  things  out.  If  people  won  t 
listen  to  you  because  you  use  a certain  kind  of  language,  w by 
use  the  language? 

“There  was  a time  I’d  have  said  1 11  never  wear  anything 
but  a straight-cut  coat.  Now  with  all  the  extra  cost  and 
expense,  I don’t  see  anything  important  in  it  anymore.  There 
was  no  principle  involved  in  the  change.  That  can  be  in- 
terpreted by  people  as  having  no  backbone.  But  there  are 
things  I stand  for. 

“Like  social  drinking.  I think  that’s  something  I d never 
do.  When  I was  in  Europe  I simply  explained  to  people  that 
we  don’t  drink  it  in  America,  so  I can’t  here.  It  was  so  drilled 
into  me  as  a child  I don’t  think  I could  change  it.  I see  alcohol 
as  a drug.” 

Reckless  use  of  money  rankles  Paul  and  Alta.  Reckless  use 
of  time  angers  them  even  more.  In  their  judgment,  people 
who  are  irresponsible  with  either  are  truly  of  the  world. 

Paul:  “A  person  who  can’t  get  angry  doesn  t have  a very 
keen  moral  sense.  ” 

Alta:  “So  it’s  okay  for  me  to  get  angry  at  the  sports  world! 
They  just  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Once  I sat 
and  watched  the  Olympics  and  they  just  played  the  same 
thing  again  and  again. 

“Little  League  makes  me  angry.  And  I have  some  big 
people  on  my  side.  It’s  just  an  obsession.  And  it  affects  the 
boys’  fathers,  too.  They  scold  their  children  if  they  don’t  do 
well  enough.  And  I used  to  like  sports. 

“But  anything  just  to  look  at — like  TV.  I could  get  angry 
with  TV,  but  I just  don’t  bother  with  it.  I don’t  have  time  to 
look  at  it.  ” 

Paul:  “This  kind  of  shallowness,  purposelessness,  meaning- 
lessness disgusts  me,  too.” 

Alta:  “Another  thing  that  makes  me  cross — well,  it  makes 
me  feel  bad — is  that  the  rich  get  richer  at  the  expense  of 
others.  I almost  get  mad  when  I think  of  huge  corporations. 
What  do  they  do  with  all  their  money?  They  don’t  even  know 
how  good  it  is  to  give  it  away.” 

Paul:  “I’m  bothered  when  unions  push  wages  up  so  infla- 
tion rises  and  people  on  a fixed  income  can  hardly  make  it. 

“A  man  like  Richard  Nixon  who  frittered  away  great  op- 
portunities for  mere  personal  ambition — that  was  an  awful 
thing.  ” 

Paul  (to  Alta):  “Your  husband  makes  you  cross  some- 
times! ” 

Alta  (to  Paul):  “Well,  that  gets  over  in  a minute.  That’s  a 
different  thing!” 

Paul:  “I  wouldn’t  admit  it’s  impossible  to  live  a Christian 
life.  But  we  have  to  work  at  it. 

“We  daren’t  give  up  and  say  we  won’t  draw  any  lines,  but 
we  don’t  have  to  draw  lines  for  twenty  years  from  now. 
Someone  will  take  care  of  that  then.  ’ ’ ^ 
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why  Mennonites  need  the  city 

by  Bruce  Leichty 


Does  the  city  need  Mennonites — or  do  Mennonites  need 
the  city? 

Ten  years  ago  the  church  was  answering  the  first  half  of 
that  question  “yes.”  It  was  1968,  the  postlude  to  several  years 
of  race  riots  in  major  U.S.  cities.  The  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review,  for  example,  devoted  a special  issue  to  “The  Church 
and  the  Urban  Crisis.”  It  was  reaffirmed,  and  rightly  so,  that 
the  city  needed  the  Mennonite  witness. 

Ten  years  later,  we  are  still  reaffirming  that  the  city  needs 
the  Mennonite  witness.  The  Mennonite  Church  has  made  it 
one  of  its  top  priorities  this  biennium  to  determine  how  it  can 
help  meet  the  needs  of  its  urban  congregations. 

But  ten  years  later,  the  second  half  of  that  question — “do 
Mennonites  need  the  city?” — also  deserves  a wider  hearing; 
and  it,  too,  should  be  answered  “yes.” 

Mennonites  need  the  city  just  as  they  discovered  they  need 
overseas  cultures,  long  regarded  only  as  primitive  arenas  for 
mission  outreach. 

A New  York  City  mother,  interviewed  in  one  of  our  church 
periodicals  not  long  ago,  protested  the  view  of  the  “wicked” 
city  which  her  children  in  one  Mennonite  “Fresh-Air” 
program  were  getting  from  their  rural  hosts.  These  sincere 
Mennonite  hosts,  she  said  sadly,  assumed  that  every  city 
child  was  underprivileged,  underfed,  and  had  a rough  home- 
life. 

Mennonites  need  the  city — the  real  city — to  correct  these 
kinds  of  biases  that  have  accumulated  through  secondhand 
knowledge  and  through  the  inevitable  distortion  which 
comes  from  seeing  only  the  worst  of  the  city  through  the 
news  media. 

Occupied  with  fear  and  distrust  of  the  city,  Mennonites 
largely  have  neglected  seeing  the  city  as  a place  of  vast  op- 
portunity— opportunity  to  pursue  special  interests,  to  de- 
velop one’s  full  potential;  opportunity  to  enjoy  a diverse  ar- 


Bruce  Leichty  is  a staff  writer  for  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  from  which 
this  article  is  reprinted. 


ray  of  meaningful  activities  and  events.  These  advantages  are 
not  always  available  in  our  smaller  communities. 

Mennonites  who  have  been  in  the  city  for  some  time  can 
testify  to  these  opportunities  and  freedoms.  Mennonites  have 
thrived,  for  example,  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  a city  of  560, 
000  which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  Mennonites  of  any 
large  city.  Urban  churches  in  many  other  cities  are  showing 
new  signs  of  life  and  excitement. 

Ultimately,  Mennonites  need  the  city  to  keep  a vital  faith. 
Ironically,  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  most  of  us  have 
long  believed.  We  have  thought  that  if  we  can  only  keep 
away  from  the  influences  of  the  city  and  its  secular  outlook, 
then  we  can  keep  our  faith  strong.  We  point  to  church 
members  who  have  gone  to  the  city  and  “lost  ” their  faith. 

What  this  suggests,  however,  is  simply  that  our  faith  often 
has  not  been  solid  enough  to  withstand  the  diversity  of 
viewpoints  represented  in  the  city.  In  our  predominantly 
rural  and  small  town  settings,  we  have  not  always  been  suffi- 
ciently challenged  to  support  our  beliefs.  We  have  not  been 
confronted  with  many  of  the  problems  of  modern  society,  so 
we  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  We  have  not  hitherto 
recognized  our  need  for  the  city,  and  so  it  consumes  us. 

To  keep  a faith  with  integrity  requires  that  we  be  able  to 
experience  the  pluralism  of  the  city — all  its  different  ideas 
and  practices — without  wilting.  It  requires  Jesus-style  en- 
gagement, not  disengagement,  with  society.  Such  a faith  re- 
quires that  we  not  be  satisfied  to  live  our  lives  in  frameworks 
peopled  only  by  our  Swiss-German-Dutch  kinfolk;  we  need 
the  city. 

Granted,  all  of  us  cannot  “up  and  move  ’ to  the  city  to  cash 
in  on  these  various  benefits.  But  have  enough  of  us  thought 
about  spending  at  least  a few  years  of  our  lives  in  the  city? 
Have  we  explored  the  idea  of  study  terms  in  the  city,  inten- 
sive tour  experiences,  partnerships  with  city  churches  and 
their  members? 

Yes,  cities  will  always  have  needs  which  Mennonites  can 
help  meet.  But  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  help  meet  those 
needs  if  we  also  allow  the  city  to  address  our  own  needs. 
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Marriage  in  Today’s  Worid 

by  H.  Clair  Amstutz,  MD 

In  response  to  the  sexual  revolution  and  the  in- 
fidelity in  marriage  today,  Dr.  Amstutz  looks  at 
the  nature  of  human  sexuality,  marriage,  and 
family,  examines  the  historical  record  and  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  provides  alternative 
suggestions  for  our  culture  today.  “I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  young  readers  who  seek 
guidance  for  the  important  decision  they  face  in 
courtship  and  marriage.  Those  who  counsel 
youth  will  find  in  this  book  positive,  wise 
counsel.” — Professor  Charles  P.  DeSanto. 

Paper,  $4.95;  in  Canada  $5.45. 

Divorce  and  the  Faithful  Church 

by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager 

In  recognizing  the  crucial  importance  of  binding 
and  loosing  within  the  body  of  Christ,  the  author 
shares  how  the  church  can  be  an  expression  of 
forgiveness  in  relation  to  divorced  persons.  Mar- 
riage is  viewed  as  permanent  and  the  breaking 
of  marriage  as  sin,  but  the  author  challenges 
congregations  to  become  agents  of  Christ’s  de- 
liverance from  condemnation  and  guilt. 

Hard,  $7.95;  In  Canada,  $8.75. 

Paper  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.45. 

Women  in  the  Church 

by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns 

A pastor  focuses  on  where  he  thinks  Scripture 
has  always  been  on  the  subject  of  women.  His 
conclusion  counteracts  both  “women’s  lib”  and 
the  “total  subjection”  applications.  Paper, 

$2.50;  in  Canada  $2.75. 


by  Eudene  Keidel 

For  primary  and  junior-age  children  here  are 
twenty  authentic  African  stories  with  a spiritual 
truth  as  used  by  preachers  and  teachers  in  Zaire. 
Paper,  $1.95;  in  Canada  $2.15. 

Bittersweet  Days 

by  Dorothy  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Hamilton’s  twentieth  novel  is  about  a high 
school  girl  finding  her  way  through  peer 
pressures  and  values  and  seeking  her  personal 
tastes  and  principles.  She  decides  to  be  herself 
and  discovers  others  are  also  going  through  the 
same  bittersweet  days.  For  9-to-1 4-year-olds. 
Hard,  $3.50;  in  Canada  $3.85. 

Paper,  $2.50;  in  Canada  $2.75. 

Journey  to  Jerusalem 

by  Marian  Hostetler 

Miriam  Nelson  shares  her  experiences  in 
Palestine  as  she  discovers  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  Arab  nations.  She  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  faced  by  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  For  9-to-1 4-year-olds. 
Hard,  $3.95;  in  Canada  $4.35. 

Paper,  $2.95;  in  Canada  $3.25. 
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Believers'  church  identity 
sought  in  Canada 


church  news 


A four-day  study  conference,  May  15-18,  on 
the  believers’  church  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
highlighted  biblical  authority. 

The  believers’  church  tradition  has  had  a 
low  profile  and  an  even  lower  self-aware- 
ness. Some  believers’  church  leaders,  mainly 
Baptist  and  Mennonite,  want  to  change  this. 

There  is  a new  openness  among  believers’ 
church  people,  who  previously  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  radical  Ana- 
baptist wing  of  the  Reformation,  to  discover 
their  heritage.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
helpful  Baptist- Anabaptist  dialogue. 

Two  of  the  opening  speakers,  John  How- 
ard Yoder  and  C.  J.  Dyck,  came  from  the 
U.S.  This  U.S.  resource  presence  was  ob- 
vious throughout.  That  the  self-conscious- 
ness is  low  was  reflected  in  the  main  after- 
noon addresses  about  the  past,  present,  and 
future  believers’  church  tradition  in 
Canada. 

Speakers  were  not  agreed  on  who  all 
should  be  included.  Participants  also  voiced 
this  concern  in  the  discussion.  Mennonites 
and  Baptists  were  “in  ” — but  what  about  the 
Pentecostals,  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
liance, Nazarenes,  Free  Methodists,  Hut- 
terites? 

J.  K.  Zeman,  chairperson  of  the  confer- 
ence, said  that  “it  was  of  great  disappoint- 
ment for  me  to  see  so  few  groups  willing  to 
come  to  this  conference.  I hope  that  will 
change  by  next  time.  ” Mainly  Mennonites 
(of  the  MCC  constituency)  and  Baptists  (of 
the  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada)  attended. 
There  were  few  other  groups  represented  in 
the  150  registrants. 

The  seminar  on  biblical  authority  filled  its 
room,  while  some  others  had  to  be  canceled. 
Clark  Pinnock  called  for  a return  to  the  sola 
scriptura  of  the  Anabaptists.  However, 
when  seminar  participants  quoted  some  of 
his  earlier  dogmatic  statements  on  inerrancy 
and  infallibility,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  his  understanding  about  diversity  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  church.  He  warned 
against  bibliology  as  a shift  away  from 
Christology  which  has  been  occurring 
among  conservative  Christians.  Pinnock  also 
called  for  a “reformed,  historical,  critical’’ 
approach  to  the  Bible. 

This  seminar  presented  the  longest  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  conference,  calling 


for  a continuing  central  importance  of  bib- 
lical authority.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  discuss  the  statement  and  arrive  at  con- 
sensus, but  it  was  finally  referred  to  the  on- 
going task  force. 

Mennonites  and  Baptists  have  often  been 
regarded  as  “country  cousins,’’  but  seldom 
have  they  demonstrated  much  commonness. 
In  the  evaluation  session  a common  testi- 
mony was  that  the  experience  was  “great  ” 
and  more  such  meetings  must  take  place 
soon.  J.  K.  Zeman  said,  “The  balance  of  age, 
geography,  Mennonite-Baptist,  and  voca- 
tional distribution  is  an  assurance  of  God’s 
blessing  for  this  conference.  ” 

John  Howard  Yoder  in  his  closing  com- 
ments said,  “I  believe  that  history  will 
declare  this  a landmark  of  the  believers’ 
church  story  in  Canada.  We  have  reinforced 
elements  of  what  we  once  believed.  In  some 
areas  we  didn’t  make  too  much  progress,  but 
we  identified  some  things  on  which  we  dif- 
fer. We  have  shown  a common  concern  to 
be  true  to  the  biblical  call  for  faithfulness.” 

An  unresolved  issue  was  how  to  assess 
faithful  evangelism  and  church  growth. 
Some  voiced  concern  of  playing  a “numbers 
game.  ” Roy  Bell,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Federation  of  Canada,  said  that  the  lack  of 
believers’  church  growth  may  be  because  of 
our  unwillingness  to  accept  the  “radical  ” 
nature  of  the  gospel.  “We  have  become  too 
comfortably  middle-class,  elitist,  right-wing, 
and  anti-labor  union.  ” 

Believers’  church  conferences  happen 
when  enough  concerned  people  call  them. 
One  was  held  in  the  U.S.  in  1967;  this  was 
the  first  in  Canada. — Bernie  Wiebe,  editor 
of  The  Mennonite 

EMC  Board  agrees  on 
covenant  relationship 
with  Bd  of  Ed 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Board  of 
Trustees  met  on  May  18  and  19  at  the 
college. 

The  Board  agreed  on  a covenant  relation- 
ship with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  three  years  providing  the  various 
conferences  represented  on  the  EMC  Board 


affirm  the  relationship.  Each  of  these  con- 
ferences will  have  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  the  covenant  goes  into  effect.  From 
the  view  of  the  Board  the  time  has  come  for 
the  three  Mennonite  Church  colleges  in  the 
USA  to  begin  functioning  with  a common 
purpose.  Each  college  will,  however,  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  its  own  uniqueness. 

A second  item  of  significance  was  a state- 
ment to  the  Board  by  President  Myron 
Augsburger  that  he  reaffirms  his  earlier  in- 
dication of  availability  for  only  two  years  of 
the  regular  four-year  term  which  begins  this 
summer.  On  this  basis  the  Board  took  action 
to  activate  the  process  of  search  for  a new 
president. 

An  item  of  concern  is  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  closing  the  needed  contribution  gap 
between  available  income  and  rising  costs. 
Related  to  the  contribution  needs  is  the 
possibility  of  lower  enrollment,  the  danger 
of  economic  slowdown,  the  fear  of  inflation, 
and  the  added  governmental  restrictions.  A 
change  in  the  law  may  mean  up  to  80,000 
less  dollars  in  student  aid  for  Pennsylvania 
students  attending  EMC.  In  addition  to  all 
this  it  is  now  mandatory  for  the  college 
to  begin  catching  up  on  areas  underfunded 
earlier.  “Update  Excellence”  is  being 
launched  with  a focus  on  priorities  for  the 
eighties.  It  will  work  on  academic  improve- 
ments; building,  repair,  and  face-lift;  equip- 
ment inprovement;  increased  salaries;  pro- 
fessional improvement;  and  additional  stu- 
dent-life enrichment. 

The  Board  approved  a preliminary  5.8 
million  budget  for  1978-79. 

Finance  committee  chairman,  John  H. 
Hess,  Sr.,  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  submitted  a 
budget  of  $618,775  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  $5,068,437  for  EMC,  and 
$166,680  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary— a 6.4  percent  increase  over  1977-78. 

The  budget  was  prepared  by  Dwight  O. 
Wyse,  director  of  business  affairs,  and  is 
built  on  a projected  fall  term  enrollment  of 
285  students  for  EMHS,  1,024  for  EMC, 
and  65  for  EMS. 

The  new  budget  “provides  significant 
salary  increases  for  faculty  and  staff,  ” Hess 
reported.  “It  includes  some  $327,000  to  pay 
off  debts  and  a 6 percent  increase  in  util- 
ities,” he  added. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  the  trustees  elected 
George  R.  Brunk  III  to  a second  one-year 
term  as  acting  dean  of  the  seminary,  effec- 
tive on  July  1.  The  Board  acted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  EMS  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  making  the  reappointment. 

The  seminary  board  will  continue  its 
search  for  a new  dean  to  succeed  George  R. 
Brunk  III,  who  held  the  position  from  1967 
to  1976. 

The  trustees  also  approved  a list  of  28 
statements  of  purpose,  or  aims,  for  EMC 
that  was  presented  by  Dean  Albert  N.  Keim, 
chairman  of  the  “aims  development  task 
force.  ” 
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Communications  net  3907KHZ  formed 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  representatives 
met  at  the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  farm  of 
George  Keener  on  May  20  to  plan  proce- 
dures for  establishing  an  MDS  communica- 
tions net  3907KHZ  for  Region  I (East 
Coast).  The  network  of  ham  radio  and  CB 
operators  will  provide  a communication 
system  for  times  of  emergency  so  that,  even 
when  telephones  and  other  means  of  contact 
are  out  of  order,  messages  can  be  sent  to  and 
from  a site  of  disaster. 

Richard  Weaver,  pastor  of  Broad  Street 
Mennonite  Church  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
avid  radio  hobbyist,  and  recently  appointed 
national  communications  coordinator  for 
MDS,  diagrammed  procedure  and  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  establishing  the  network. 
At  a specific  time  each  week  unit  repre- 
sentatives will  have  opportunity  to  contact 
the  region  coordinator  and  give  an  update 
on  their  unit  projects  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  perfecting  their  efficiency  so  that  in 
emergencies  they  can  respond  quickly. 

Using  their  hobbies  in  times  of  disaster  is 
not  new  for  ham  operators.  When  all  com- 
munications systems  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  1965  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  in  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  Jake  Swartzendruber  K9WJU 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  radioed  messages  to  and 
from  MDS  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

New  Region  I communications  coordina- 
tor is  Russell  Mumaw  K3NLT  of  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  who  sells  and  services  communication 
systems.  Swartzendruber,  now  retired  from 
the  faculty  of  Goshen  College,  is  the  coor- 
dinator for  Region  II.  Maurice  Smith 
WBOOKK  of  Letour,  Mo.,  coordinates  Re- 
gion III.  West  Coast  and  Canada  (Regions 
IV  and  V)  are  in  the  process  of  appointing 
coordinators. 


More  operators  in  all  five  MDS  regions 
are  needed  who  can  go  on  location  following 
a disaster  and  help  to  complete  an  efficient 
line  of  communication  across  the  con- 
stituency. Persons  interested  in  making  this 
kind  of  contribution  should  contact  Richard 
Weaver  W4JZC,  1088  College  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Historic  baptisms 
in  Neuwied, 
story  and  comment 

The  New  Mennonite  Church  of  Neuwied, 
Germany,  celebrated  a special  baptismal 
service  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  first  immers- 
ing one  baptismal  candidate  in  a nearby 
river  and  then  baptizing  two  more  inside  the 
church  through  pouring.  Officiating  minis- 
ter Peter  Neufeld  explained  that  the  biblical 
emphasis  was  clearly  upon  faith  as  the  basis 
for  baptism,  citing  the  story  of  Philip  who 
asked  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  if  he  believed 
with  all  his  heart  before  baptizing  him  (Acts. 
8:37). 

Neufeld  explained  that  when  he  gave  the 
candidates  the  freedom  to  choose  the  mode 
of  baptism  one  person  requested  immersion 
and  two  opted  for  the  traditional  method  of 
Church  Mennonites. 

The  New  Mennonite  Church,  the  third 
Mennonite  church  in  the  city  of  Neuwied, 
split  away  from  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  over  issues  of  church  polity  and  doc- 
trinal emphasis  in  January  1977.  They  have 
been  meeting  in  rented  quarters  and  ap- 
proximately 100  persons  attend  worship  ser- 


vices. The  church  consists  exclusively  of 
Umsiedler,  recent  Soviet  German  emi- 
grants, who  are  primarily  of  Church  Men- 
nonite origin. 

A second  minister,  Hans  Neufeld,  was  or- 
dained last  Pentecost  and  died  on  Apr.  18 
following  a three-month  struggle  with  can- 
cer. This  was  not  only  a serious  blow  to  Neu- 
feld’s  wife  and  five  children,  the  youngest 
being  five-year-old  twins,  but  also  to  the 
church  who  relied  heavily  on  his  preaching. 
Several  others  now  share  the  preaching  with 
Peter  Neufeld,  and  two  deacons  have  been 
elected. 

Willi  Wagner,  who  was  baptized  by  im- 
mersion, had  two  reasons  for  preferring  im- 
mersion. In  the  Soviet  Union  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  Russian  Baptists,  knew  the  im- 
mersion method,  and  had  never  heard  of 
another  method  before  coming  to  Neuwied. 
Members  of  his  family  attend  three  different 
churches,  a sister  recently  married  a mem- 
ber of  the  Reform  Baptist  Umsiedler  con- 
gregation in  Porz,  Koln,  and  these  relatives 
would  prefer  immersion  as  a “genuine  ” 
baptism. 

All  three  candidates  had  gone  through 
careful  screening  procedures  by  the  con- 
gregation to  confirm  that  they  were  believ- 
ers. All  three  were  present  at  each  baptism, 
prayed  a brief  prayer  of  dedication  before 
the  event,  were  received  into  membership, 
and  shared  in  the  communion  service. 

The  new  church  is  saying  something  very 
significant  by  accepting  both  modes  of  bap- 
tism. Their  actions  stand  in  contrast  to  the 
earlier  harsh  feelings  between  Mennonite 
Brethren  and  Church  Mennonites  who  his- 
torically refused  to  accept  each  other’s  mode 
of  baptism.  In  an  atmosphere  where  there 
have  been  many  misunderstandings,  the 
Church  Mennonites  of  Neuwied  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  essence  of  baptism  rather 
than  the  form. 

Without  being  fully  aware  of  it,  the  New 
Mennonite  Church  at  Neuwied  has  taken  a 
historic  step  in  European  Mennonite  history 
by  declaring  an  end  to  the  wrangling  over 
form  of  baptism. — Walter  Sawatsky 

japan  church  to  be 
represented  at  MWC 

Spring  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  northern  is- 
land of  Hokkaido  as  more  than  50  delegates 
and  observers  gathered  on  May  3-4  for  the 
26th  annual  conference  of  the  Japan  Men- 
nonite Church.  Last  year  the  event  was 
marred  by  a late  snowfall. 

The  conference,  primarily  a business 
meeting  for  the  church’s  15  small  congrega- 
tions on  the  island,  was  held  at  the  Hok- 
kaido Christian  Center  in  Sapporo,  a city  of 
1.3  million  and  the  site  of  the  1972  Winter 
Olympics. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  80- 
year-old  Eiichiro  Hatano,  a retired  post- 
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master  who  was  the  church’s  first  moder- 
ator. 

Current  moderator,  Akira  Mimoto,  in  his 
annual  report,  said  that  over  40  Japanese 
Mennonites  plan  to  attend  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  the  USA  this  summer. 
Nearly  half  of  these  are  from  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Church,  a church  established 
nearly  30  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers. 

Mimoto,  a 38- year-old  pastor  from  Kus- 
hiro,  will  be  the  church’s  official  delegate  to 
the  conference;  and  Toshiko  Aratani,  an 
English  teacher  and  church  leader  in  Sap- 
poro, will  serve  as  a special  woman  delegate. 

Mimoto  also  reported  that  prior  to  World 
Conference  he  and  five  others  will  par- 
ticipate in  a three-week  traveling  workshop 
for  Japanese  church  leaders,  organized  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  C.  Nor- 
man Kraus  of  Goshen  (Ind. ) College.  A 
similar  workshop  was  conducted  in  1976. 
Participants  will  study  “the  essence  ” of  the 
church  by  visiting  a variety  of  church  set- 
tings, including  creative  new  groups  like  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Assembly  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

Meals  for  the  conference  were  provided 
by  area  Mennonites,  including  Deepak  and 
Fujiko  Samida,  who  operate  a nearby  Indian 
curry  restaurant.  Deepak,  from  India,  and 
Fujiko,  a Japanese,  met  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege.— Steve  Shenk 

Russian  elders  to  attend 
MWC  tenth  assembly 

A delegation  of  six  persons  from  Russia  is 
planning  to  attend  the  Tenth  Assembly  of 
the  MWC  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30.  "This 
news  came  in  a recent  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence office. 

Included  in  the  delegation  will  be  two 
Mennonites,  Henry  P.  Goertzen  from  the 
Karaganda  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
and  Bernard  Sawatsky,  a Kirchliche  Men- 
nonite from  Novosibirsk. 

Goertzen  is  a leading  minister  of  the  inde- 
pendently registered  Mennonite  Brethren 
congregation  in  Karaganda  with  900  mem- 
bers. Sawatsky  is  elder  of  the  Kirchliche 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Novosibirsk, 
which  is  also  independently  registered. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a delega- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
attend  the  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
even  though  an  invitation  has  been  ex- 
tended repeatedly  since  the  first  Mennonite 
World  Conference  was  held  in  1925. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
Mennonite  leaders,  not  members  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  have  been  included  in  any 
official  delegation  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  Mennonites. 

The  delegation  also  includes  four  Baptist 
leaders.  Two  of  them  are  well-known  Men- 


nonite Brethren  leaders  now  members  of  the 
Baptist  Union.  They  are  Traugot  Quiring 
from  Dushanbe  who  was  recently  appointed 
as  superintendent  for  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tions in  his  area,  and  Jakob  Fast,  a Baptist 
leader  from  Novosibirsk. 

Additional  members  of  the  delegation  will 
be  Michael  Zhidkov,  senior  minister  of  the 
Moscow  Baptist  Church,  and  Sergei  Niko- 
laev, pastor  of  the  Leningrad  Baptist 
Church. 

The  delegation  is  a response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence. That  invitation  was  extended  per- 
sonally by  an  MWC  delegation  that  visited 
the  USSR  in  November  1977. 

Oppression  concern 
of  offender  ministries 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Offender 
Ministries  Reference  Council  met  on  May  8 
and  9 in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  evaluate  their 
two-year  history  and  to  consider  future  as- 
signments. Edgar  Epp  reviewed  his  activ- 
ities as  consultant  to  the  council  and 
reported  that  the  two  years  have  been  a time 
for  testing  the  constituency’s  wants  and 
needs  and  for  discovering  its  resources. 

Epp  noted  a primary  need  for  information 
about  the  criminal  justice  process  and  ex- 
plained, “While  this  relative  lack  of  in- 
formation is  not  peculiar  to  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  constituencies,  our 
historic  position  on  separation  of  church  and 
state  has  caused  us  at  times  to  avoid  de- 
liberately any  direct  contact  with  criminal 
justice. 

Sufficient  interest  and  concern  exist  for 
programs  of  ministering  to  offenders,  Epp 
observed,  but  what  is  not  yet  evident  is  a 
concern  with  larger  issues  of  justice.  “We 
are  more  ready  to  serve  the  oppressed  than 
we  are  to  end  the  oppression,”  he  added. 
“The  scriptural  call  to  live  out  our  faith  is 
surely  a call  to  both.  ” 

Epp  reviewed  his  work  of  informing  and 
raising  awareness  through  public  meetings 
and  workshops  at  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges;  interviews  on  radio  and  television; 
and  writing  for  religious  periodicals. 

The  newsletter  Release  edited  by  Edgar 
and  his  wife,  Leola,  lists  one  of  its  goals  as 
providing  information  so  that  local  groups 
who  have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
activities  in  the  larger  constituency  can  give 
support  and  encouragement  to  each  other. 

The  council  received  updates  on  the  net- 
work of  contact  persons  now  forming  to 
assist  local  congregations  in  ministering  to 
offenders  and  rejoiced  at  the  number  of 
persons  from  the  constituency  already  work- 
ing in  offender  ministries. 

The  council  agreed  that  Epp  s assignment 
for  the  coming  year  will  focus  on  advising 
and  supporting  the  contact  person  network. 
More  of  his  time  will  be  spent  preparing  au- 


diovisuals and  packets,  writing  articles,  and 
circulating  Release  on  a regular  basis. 

MBM  loses  100  years 
to  retirement 

Esther  Graber,  John  Lehman,  and  Ruth 
Boyer  retired  this  year  with  combined  ser- 
vice with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  exceeding  100  years. 

Esther  began  work  in  1950  as  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  overseas  missions  office, 
first  to  her  brother,  J.  D.  Graber,  and  then  to 
Wilbert  R.  Shenk.  At  a dinner  in  her  honor, 
with  the  Overseas  Missions  Committee, 
Esther  responded  to  the  words  of  tribute 
with,  “Only  as  God  is  honored  are  we 
honored.” 

John  Lehman  began  employment  with 
the  Board  in  1944  as  director  of  the  Civilian 
Public  Service  unit  administered  by  the  then 
Mennonite  Relief  Committee  at  Malcolm 
Neb.  For  a number  of  years  between  1935 
and  1952  John  taught  school  and  was  a prin- 
cipal in  eastern  Ohio.  During  that  time  he 
served  several  years  as  administrative  assis- 
tant to  Goshen  College  president  Paul  Min- 
inger. 

In  1948  John  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
resumed  Mission  Board  related  service  in 
relief  work  in  Ethiopia.  He  served  a number 
of  years  as  director  of  Voluntary  Service  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  variously  from  1961  to  1978 
on  the  Board’s  home  office  staff  as  VS  area 
director,  director  of  personnel  recruitment, 
and  coordinator  of  congregational  relations. 
“John’s  sense  of  humor  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Christ,”  a 
colleague  said. 

Ruth  Boyer  was  with  the  Board  for  40 
years  with  some  breaks  for  raising  a family. 
Ruth’s  job  ranged  from  typing,  layout,  and 
operation  of  the  Board’s  first  letter-size 
multilith,  to  proofreading,  maintaining  the 
Board’s  address  list,  and  more  recently  as 
part-time  secretary  in  the  health  and  welfare 
office.  “Ruth  has  been  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  typist  I’ve  known,  ” said  her  boss  of 
many  years,  Boyd  Nelson.  “Many  a night  an 
armload  of  camera-ready  copy  went  home 
with  Ruth  to  proofread  for  correction  next 
morning,  ” Boyd  said. 

Hubert  Brown,  secretary  for  student  ser- 
vices, has  been  granted  a one-year  leave  of 
absence  to  pastor  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church  in  Inglewood  while  pastor  Leroy 
Bechler  is  on  a study  leave.  Rick  Mojonnier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  being  interviewed  to 
serve  as  interim  director  during  Hubert’s 
leave.  Helen  Brown,  Hubert’s  wife,  will  end 
her  assignment  as  secretary  in  overseas  mis- 
sions office  on  June  16. 

Appointment  of  an  associate  secretary  for 
home  missions  is  pending  Board  action.  Ed 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  inter- 
viewed by  directors,  and  appointment  is  ex- 
pected at  the  Board’s  July  meeting. 
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Archbold  Bible  course 
attracts  varied  students 

of  the  35  people  who  signed  up  for 
Professor  Stanley  Shenk’s  Bible  class  in 
Archbold  this  year,  three  took  the  course  for 
college  credit — an  assistant  funeral  director, 
a young  quadriplegic,  and  a 90-year-old 
bishop. 

The  class,  in  inductive  Bible  study,  was 
one  of  nine  running  simultaneously  as  part 
of  the  Mennonite  Bible  School  at  the 
Central  Church  in  Archbold. 

A total  of  350  adults  and  67  children  from 
the  Archbold  area  participated  in  the  classes 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  8 to  March  22. 

All  three  men  taking  the  Bible  course  for 
credit,  according  to  Shenk,  were  “very  en- 
thusiastic students.” 

Randon  L.  Short  is  an  assistant  in  his 
father’s  funeral  home  in  Archbold.  He  at- 
tended Goshen  College,  1968-69,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Central  Church. 

Brent  D.  Miller  was  a college  freshman  at 
Hesston  College,  Kan.,  when  a serious  car 
accident  a year  and  a half  ago  forced  him 
into  a wheelchair. 

He  decided  to  take  the  Archbold  course, 
he  said,  because  “I  figured  a few  extra  Bible 
credits  couldn’t  hurt.  ” This  fall  he  plans  to 
enroll  in  the  church  ministries  program  at 
Goshen  College,  and  is  thinking  of  future 
seminary  work. 

Bishop  Harry  A.  Diener  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  was  staying  with  his  son  in  Archbold 
when  he  decided  to  enroll  in  Shenk’s  course. 
Diener,  born  in  1888,  has  had  a full  church 
life. 

Ordained  as  a minister  in  1915,  Diener 
pastured  a church  in  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
most  of  his  life.  He  moderated  the  South 
Central  District  Conference  at  various  times 
and  served  on  almost  every  major  Board 
within  the  Mennonite  Church — the  Mission 
Board,  Publication  Board,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  General  Conference  Board. 

“Harry  enjoyed  that  course  to  no  end,” 
reported  Mrs.  Edward  Diener  from  Arch- 
bold. “He  worked  and  worked  and  worked 
on  his  project.” 

His  contributions  were  appreciated.  “I 
found  Harry  Diener  to  be  a vigorous,  vital, 
dynamic  senior  citizen,  ” said  Professor 
Shenk.  “Both  he  and  Brent  were  real 
sparkplugs  in  class  discussion.  ” 

Classroom  discussion  made  up  only  part 
of  Professor  Shenk’s  course  in  Bible  study. 
All  students  were  asked  to  spend  between 
two  and  two  and  a half  hours  on  homework 
between  each  session. 

The  course  focused  on  actual  practice  in 
methods  of  Bible  study.  Bible  passages  in 
the  study  included  sections  of  the  Joseph 
narrative,  several  psalms,  John  4,  and  the 
letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Revelation  2 
and  3. 

The  three  who  desired  college  credit  were 


asked  to  meet  three  requirements  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  assignments  done  by 
everyone:  about  20  to  25  hours  of  additional 
study  under  the  teacher’s  direction,  pay- 
ment of  a $10  recording  fee  to  the  college, 
and  completion  of  a short  application  form. 

The  idea  of  getting  college  credit  for  a 
course  sponsored  by  a congregation  is 
something  of  a breakthrough,  according  to 
Shenk.  The  requirements  were  worked  out 
by  the  continuing  education  committee  at 
Goshen  College  just  in  time  for  the 
Archbold  course. 

“If  a local  congregation  sponsors  a course 
and  makes  financial  arrangements  for  the 
teacher,  then  those  attending  the  sessions 
can  get  a real  bargain  if  they  want  college 
credit,  ” said  Shenk. 

Overseas  workers  covered 
by  medical  pool 

The  Mennonite  Major  Medical  Pool 
(Overseas)  in  1976-77  did  what  it  is  designed 
to  do:  provide  mutual  aid  to  its  members. 

Twelve  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
agencies  share  in  the  medical  pool  in  which 
each  agency  pays  an  assessment  based  on  its 
number  of  persons  in  service  overseas.  The 
assessment  for  the  past  year  was  $42  per 
worker,  based  on  medical  costs. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  had  highest  medical  costs  in  1977  and 
received  $44,600  in  claim  benefits.  The 
Board’s  overseas  office  paid  $11,000  in 
worker  assessment  for  the  year.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
had  claims  received  of  $24,800  and  assess- 
ment paid  of  $14,300.  Three  members  had 
no  claims  for  the  year. 

The  medical  pool  is  designed  to  prevent 
any  one  member  from  having  to  singly 
shoulder  medical  costs  in  excess  of  $1,500 
per  enrollee  per  year. 

Currently  2,391  overseas  workers  are 
enrolled  from  the  12  agencies.  The  pool  has 
been  in  force  for  eight  years.  It  is  ad- 
ministered as  a service  to  the  member 
agencies  in  the  Council  of  International 
Ministries  by  Mennonite  Indemnity,  Inc., 
Akron,  Pa. 

Member  agencies  include  Africa  Inter- 
Mennonite  Mission,  Brethren  in  Christ 
Missions,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Church,  Eranconia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Mis- 
sions/Services, Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions,  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Twenty-three  claims  were  processed  in 
1976-77  for  a total  of  $100,600  paid. 


EMHS  has  largest 
graduating  class 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  in  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  Chapel-Auditorium,  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  60-year  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School 
received  their  diplomas. 

Ninety-two  seniors,  parents,  and  friends 
heard  Peter  Wiebe  challenge  them  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  “Investments  in  a Vision. ’’ 
Peter  Wiebe  is  pastor  of  the  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  near  Smithville,  Ohio, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

Luke  Hurst,  son  of  Luke  and  Pearl  Hurst 
of  Harrisonburg  is  the  class  valedictorian. 
Sharing  honors  for  salutatorian  is  Judith 
Reitz,  daughter  of  Herman  and  Mary  Reitz 
of  Harrisonburg;  and  Darrell  Gelser,  son  of 
Ira  and  Nancy  Gelser  of  Harrisonburg. 

Prior  to  the  afternoon  commencement 
exercises,  Sunday  morning,  the  bacca- 
laureate service  was  held  in  the  chapel-audi- 
torium. Paul  Schrock,  from  Scottdale,  Pa., 
and  father  of  graduating  senior,  Brent 
Schrock,  was  the  speaker. 

Swaziland  school  faces 
uncertain  future 

The  future  is  uncertain  for  Thokoza  refugee 
school  at  the  Mennonite  center  near  Mba- 
bane, Swaziland’s  capital  city.  This  school 
is  a project  of  the  Council  of  Swaziland 
Churches  who  requested  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  administer  it. 

In  the  process  of  rounding  up  and  detain- 
ing 30-60  members  of  the  Pan  Africanist 
Congress  (PAC),  police  picked  up  two  male 
students  who  attended  Thokoza  school — 
one  at  school  and  the  other  at  the  refugee 
camp  where  the  male  students  stay.  The 
students  had  been  members  of  PAC,  a black 
organization  initially  formed  in  South  Africa 
as  an  attempt  to  organize  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  white  minority  government  and 
now  spread  across  Africa. 

Following  the  mid-April  arrest  of  these 
students,  the  rest  of  the  25-30  students  at 
the  school  organized  a demonstration  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  school  administra- 
tion. They  marched  the  five-minute  walk 
from  the  school  to  the  office  of  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  who  is  responsible  for 
refugee  control  in  the  country.  Upon  arrival 
they  requested  that  the  two  PAC  students 
be  released. 

These  students  were  arrested  and  de- 
tained for  breaking  a proclamation  by  the 
king  of  Swaziland  banning  all  meetings  of  a 
political  nature  without  written  permission 
from  the  police  commissioner,  the  Swazi 
press  reported. 

Five  of  the  six  students  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  demonstration  because  they 
were  not  at  school  at  the  time  voluntarily 
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joined  the  rest  of  the  student  body  in  jail. 

On  May  2 the  students  were  released. 
“Th  e news  of  their  release  was  broken  by 
the  deputy  prime  minister,  Dr.  Zonke  Khu- 
malo,  when  he  addressed  the  students  at  the 
Matsapha  Central  Prison  this  morning,  the 
May  2 Swaziland  Times  reported. 

He  “told  the  students  that  he  was  not  in 
when  they  marched  to  his  office.  Had  he 
been  in,  he  said,  he  would  have  come  out  to 
hear  what  they  wanted. 

“He  told  the  students  that  the  govern- 
ment had  intended  taking  very  strong  action 
against  them,  but  pointed  out  that  a deci- 
sion to  give  them  another  chance  was 
taken,”  the  Times  indicated. 

The  students  are  now  back  in  their  living 
quarters,  the  girls  at  the  school  and  the  boys 
at  a nearby  refugee  camp.  Their  detainment 
came  close  to  the  end  of  a school  term,  so 
the  school  was  closed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term.  The  next  term  begins  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Although  the  deputy  prime  minister 
stressed  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
students  at  their  release  and  indicated  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  resume  their  studies, 
the  future  of  Thokoza  school  is  not  yet 
clear.  Nevertheless  the  Council  of  Swaziland 
Churches  remains  hopeful  that  the  school 
will  be  able  to  reopen  on  May  23  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  term. 

The  arrests  of  PAC  members  came  as  part 
of  a broader  tightening  of  restrictions  by  the 
Swaziland  government  on  refugees.  While 
black-ruled  Swaziland  wants  to  remain  open 
to  black  refugees  from  South  Africa,  the 
country  is  also  economically  dependent  on 
South  Africa  and  cannot  risk  antagonizing 
that  government. 

Swaziland  is  completely  surrounded  by 
South  Africa  except  for  a 70-mile  stretch  on 
the  northeast  side  which  it  shares  with 
Mozambique.  Its  location  makes  it  a natural 
pit  stop  for  South  African  refugees,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  members  of  PAC  or 
similar  organizations  who  are  welcomed  in 
Mozambique  or  are  on  their  way  to  Tanza- 
nia for  military  training. 

Seeing  the  large  number  of  young  refu- 
gees coming  to  Swaziland  alone,  MCC  and 
the  Council  of  Swaziland  Churches  decided 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  what  may  have 
been  a hasty  decision  to  flee  and  join  a black 
militant  group  such  as  PAC.  The  Thokoza 
school  opened  in  April  1977  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Swaziland  government  and 
partial  funding  from  the  United  Nations. 

Graduate  seminar  looks 
at  faith  and  academics 

Two  college  professors  and  three  graduate 
students  are  among  the  resource  persons  for 
a Summer  Graduate  Seminar  Aug.  15-20  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Open  to  all  Mennonite  graduate  students. 


the  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  student 
services  offices  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  and  Mennonite  churches. 

Three  graduate  students,  Ron  Guenge- 
rich.  University  of  Michigan;  Robert  Ulle, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Stan 
Kaufman,  University  of  Kansas,  will  read 
papers  reflecting  on  the  seminar’s  theme. 
“Prophetic  Vision  as  Applied  to  One’s 
Academic  Discipline.  ” Guengerich,  Ulle, 
and  Kaufman  represent  study  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, black  history,  and  medicine.  They 
will  be  joined  by  several  additional  graduate 
students  from  a variety  of  fields. 

Papers  will  address  three  questions:  What 
does  my  Christian  faith  contribute  to  my 
academic  field?  What  contributions  has  my 
academic  field  to  make  to  the  Mennonite 
Church?  What  vision  has  my  academic  field 
given  toward  building  a more  just  and  hu- 
mane society? 

John  W.  Miller,  associate  professor  of  re- 


Gospel  Herald  News  Editor  David  E. 
Hostetler  spent  last  week  as  a staff  member 
for  Disarmament  Times,  a daily  newspaper 
published  during  the  current  United  Na- 
tions sessions  on  disarmament. 

The  July  4 issue  of  Gospel  Herald  will  be 
a special  issue  on  peace  and  nonresistance. 
Article  writers  throughout  the  U.S.  and  from 
Canada  consider  the  biblical  call  to  love  and 
peace,  and  how  it  affects  our  lives  as  North 
American  Mennonites.  Three  illustrations 
by  Eritz  Eichenberg,  a Quaker  artist,  high- 
light the  peace  witness. 

Maranatha  Christian  School  needs  an 
elementary  teacher  for  grades  3 and  4 and  a 
high  school  English  teacher  all  for  the  1978- 
79  term.  Contact  Lester  E.  Miller,  adminis- 
trator, Turbotville,  PA  17772,  or  phone 
(717)649-5250. 

Donald  L.  Pannabecker  has  been  named 
Rluffton  (Ohio)  College  provost,  a newly 
created  position  at  the  college.  Pannabecker 
will  have  overall  responsibility  for  financial 
affairs  of  the  college.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
new  program  planning  and  will  oversee  in- 
stitutional research.  He  will  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  systematizing  college  record-keeping 
and  administration. 

Plans  have  been  finalized  for  the  In- 
dianapolis Reunion  to  be  held  on  July  29 
and  30  at  Eirst  Mennonite  Church.  All 
former  IWs,  students,  and  others  who  at 
some  point  were  affiliated  with  First  Men- 
nonite are  urged  to  attend.  Registration 
begins  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  with 
planned  activities  for  Saturday  evening. 
There  will  be  a Sunday  morning  worship 
service.  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  noon 
meals  will  be  served  at  reasonable  prices. 
Limited  Mennonite-Your-Way  housing  is 
available  through  the  local  congregation. 


ligious  studies,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  will 
lead  a series  of  Bible  studies  tracing  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  world  of 
the  intellect,  biblically  called  wisdom.  In 
two  lectures,  Conrad  G.  Brunk,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy,  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  will  examine  the  dilemma  of  Chris- 
tian professionals  working  within  societal  in- 
stitutions and  yet  not  wanting  to  be  molded 
by  them. 

Seminar  planners  John  Rempel,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  and  Robert  Charles,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  want  the  seminar  to  attract  graduate 
students  from  a wide  range  of  academic  pur- 
suits. “We  don’t  see  this  seminar  as  being 
only  for  theologians,”  said  Charles.  “There 
should  be  opportunity  for  interchange 
between  persons  studying  in  many  different 
areas.  ” A schedule  is  being  planned  which 
allows  for  free  time  and  social  interchange 
as  well  as  input.  A Sunday  morning  worship 
service  will  close  the  seminar. 


Reservations  for  meals  and  housing  must  be 
received  by  July  15.  Write  to  John  Dixon, 
160  W.  Epler,  Indianapolis,  IN  46217,  or 
phone  (317)784-8512. 

Full-time  faculty  position  available  at 
Hesston  College  on  Aug.  1,  1978:  director/ 
instructor  residential  building  program. 
Bachelors  degree  with  construction  expe- 
rience minimal.  Send  resume  or  call  Nelson 
Kilmer,  associate  dean,  collect  at  (316)  327- 
4221,  Ext.  283. 

West  Sterling  Mennonite  Church,  1003 
Griswold  Ave.,  Storing,  111.,  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  on  June  11.  Harley  Stauf- 
fer is  the  present  pastor.  Robert  Keller,  Paul 
Friesen,  Vernon  Schertz,  and  Melvin  Ham- 
ilton, former  pastors,  will  be  participating. 
Former  members  and  friends  are  especially 
invited. 

Millie  Ziegler  Owen,  a 1963  graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  formerly  of 
Rockingham  County,  has  written  A Cook’s 
Guide  to  Growing  Herbs,  Greens,  and  Aro- 
matics. The  263-page  illustrated  book,  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  and  distributed  by  Random  House, 
contains  information  on  plant  acquisition, 
propagation,  and  companion  planting,  as 
well  as  recipes.  Owen  dedicated  the  book  to 
her  husband,  Wayne,  who  “invented  and 
tested  many  of  the  recipes,”  and  son  Griffith 
who  “confirmed  my  belief  that  people  of  all 
ages  enjoy  herbs,  greens,  and  aromatics.” 

Needed  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  are:  home- repair  carpen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  Pa. ; RN  or  LPN,  Blackfeet 
Nursing  Home,  Browning,  Mont.;  chil- 
dren’s club  program  director,  Canton,  Ohio; 
program  coordinator,  boy’s  club,  Pinedale, 
Calif.;  community  worker,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  program  coordinator,  Stratford 
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Association  ot  Volunteers  in  Corrections, 

Stratford,  Ont.  Contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box 

370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Benjamin  and  Kathleen  Kenagy,  under 
appointment  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions to  Israel  this  fall,  will  receive  mail  dur- 
ing the  summer  c/o  Dave  Copley,  1590 
Scandia,  Eugene,  OR  97402. 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  the  Russian  radio 
program.  Voice  of  a Friend,  is  the  invited 
speaker  for  a Bible  retreat,  June  23-July  1, 
which  is  being  organized  by  Russian  Chris- 
tians in  France. 

B.  Charles  and  Grace  Hostetter,  eastern 
field  representatives  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  have  changed  their 
address  to  1190  Parkway  Drive,  Harri- 
sonburg, VA  22801. 

Steven  Denlinger, 
a graduating  senior  at 
Goshen  College,  has 
been  awarded,  a 
North  American  Min- 
isterial Fellowship  for 
study  at  Harvard 
University  Divinity 
School,  Boston.  The 
annual  award,  for- 
merly known  as  the 
Rockefeller  Fellow- 
ship, is  one  of  30 
granted  nationwide  to  persons  who  show  a 
“high  sense  of  purpose,  vision,  and  exemp- 
lary evidence  of  effective  leadership  in  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  Church.”  The 
thirty  recipients  were  chosen  from  800  ap- 
plicants. Denlinger,  from  East  Petersburg, 
Pa.,  has  also  received  a Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Scholarship  and  a university  fellow- 
ship from  the  Harvard  University  Divinity 
School.  “1  hope  my  education  in  theology 
and  mental  health  practice  will  help  me 
contribute  to  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
church,”  he  said. 

The  1711  Guesthouse  at  1711  Prairie 
Street,  provides  lodging  and  meals  for 
travelers,  small  group  retreats.  Voluntary 
Service  orientations,  committees,  and  mis- 
sionaries in  transit.  It  is  open  to  anyone  from 
across  the  church  by  advance  reservation. 


Steve  Denlinger 


Hostess  Evie  Atkinson  may  be  reached  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7527.  Rooms  are  also  available  in  Greencroft 
Center,  home  for  Mennonite  Offices  and 
part  of  the  Greencroft  retirement  com- 
munity— including  the  Sideboard  Res- 
taurant. Write  for  a rate  card. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  student 
newspaper.  Weather  Vane,  has  received  a 
first  class  rating  from  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association/ Associated 
Collegiate  Press  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Judge  Gerry  Czerak  commended  editor-in- 
chief  Philip  R.  Wenger  and  his  staff  for  their 
“highly  readable”  features.  He  further  cited 
Wenger’s  “strong,  clear,  persuasive  editorial 
statements  ” and  his  “mature  approach  ” to 
campus  issues.  The  judge  also  rated 
Weather  Vane’s  opinion  features  high,  not- 
ing that  the  “guest  columns  by  faculty  and 
counterpoint  features  are  well  worth  the 
extra  effort.  ” Editorial  cartoons  by  Kaye  L. 
Brubaker  also  received  a good  mark. 

Gene  Blosser,  missionary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Hokkaido,  Ja- 
pan, read  Scripture  at  a Christian  funeral  in 
a Buddhist  temple.  The  public  hall  does  not 
rent  facilities  for  funerals  and  the  Christian 
meeting  places  were  too  small  for  the 
number  of  people  who  attended  the  funeral 
of  a Christian  brother,  an  active  and  highly 
respected  local  citizen.  Although  people  in 
the  town  knew  he  was  a Christian,  among 
the  “nice  things  ” mentioned  about  him 
were  the  two  trips  he  made  with  groups  to 
the  Yasukuni  shrine.  “Japanese  funerals  are 
very  formal.  People  all  wear  black,”  Louella 
Blosser  commented  of  the  new  experience. 

Kenneth  Schmidt,  administrator  of  Pio- 
neers Memorial  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  recently  received 
Rocky  Ford  High  School’s  first  cooperative 
education  “Employer  of  the  Year  ” award. 
Schmidt  has  employed  about  75  students  in 
various  capacities  at  the  two  institutions 
during  the  past  12  years.  Currently  seven 
students  work  in  part-time  on-the-job  train- 
ing posts  as  office  workers,  nurse  aides, 
kitchen  workers,  and  housekeeping  helpers. 
Schmidt  has  announced  his  resignation  ef- 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


I agree  with  Alice.  Our  cumbersome  bureaucracy  and  our  tendency  to  talk 
rather  than  act  has  kept  us  trom  being  effective  in  our  congregational 
outreach.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  make  a motion  that  her  concern  be 
taken  before  the  church  elders  for  further  study  and,  depending  upon  their 
recommendation,  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  church  council  who  can  then 
assign  the  matter  to  an  appropriate  task  force. 


a 


fective  on  Aug.  1.  Persons  interested  in 
administration  of  the  37-bed  hospital  and 
65-resident  nursing  home  may  contact  May- 
nard Kurtz,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

Florence  Nafziger,  teacher  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  at  the  Mid-India 
Board  of  Examiners  Graduate  School  of 
Nurses  in  Indore,  India,  is  spending  several 
weeks  in  the  USA.  She  will  receive  mail  at 
790  Ralston  Drive,  Lebanon,  OR  97355, 
until  July  7. 

Special  meetings:  Larry  Howland,  Elsie, 
Mich.,  at  Bean  Blossom,  Morgantown,  Ind., 
June  10-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  One  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  First 
Mennonite,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  three 
at  Calvary,  Ala.;  three  at  Freemanville,  Ala.; 
six  at  Cobbtown,  Fla. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  (Cien.  2;24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  G<j.s})el  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Bender — Miller. — Daryl  H.  Bender,  Talmage, 
Pa.,  Christian  Missionary  Alliance  and  Patricia  A. 
Miller,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  clen  M.  Sell 
May  13,  1978. 

Benner — Mininger. — Steven  Benner,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  and  Mary  Sue  Mininger,  Telford,  Pa., 
both  from  Souderton  cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler.  May  27,  1978. 

Clark — Frey. — Bob  Clark,  Elmira,  Ont.,  and 
Cheryl  Frey,  Alma,  Ont.,  by  Amos  Brubacher, 
May  20,  1978. 

Denlinger— Miller.— Glen  M.  Denlinger, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  River  Corner  cong.,  and  Marilyn 
J.  Miller,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Marietta  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  May  20,  1978. 

Fowler  — Mast.  — Terry  Fowler,  Keswick, 
Iowa,  Methodist  Church,  and  Rita  Mast,  Keota, 
Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel,  Apr.  29, 
1978. 

Gingrich — Bomberger. — Nelson  R.  Gingrich, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Yvonne  D. 
Bomberger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  Glen  M. 
Sell,  Apr.  29,  1978. 

Itscnner  — Yoder.  — Daniel  Itschner,  Burton, 
Ohio,  and  Miriam  Yoder,  Middlefield,  Ohio,  both 
from  Maple  View  cong.,  by  D.  Ray  Mullet,  May 
13,  1978. 

Miller  — Fenton.  — Duane  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  and  Elaine  Fenton,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Congregational  Church,  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  May  27,  1978. 

Miller  — Streb.  — Eugene  Miller,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Carla  Streb,  Massillon,  Ohio,  both 
from  the  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  May 
20,  1978. 

Moskalik  — Yoder.  — Robert  Moskalik,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Judy  Kay  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
West  Union  cong.,  by  Emery  Hochstetler,  May  6, 
1978. 

Paul  — Herr.  — Roger  Erb  Paul,  Kingview 
cong.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Anne  Herr,  Bart 
cong.,  Bart,  Pa.,  by  Paul  Erb,  May  20,  1978. 

Ross — Hiller. — Steward  Ross,  Shantz  cong., 
Elmira,  Ont.,  and  Jane  Lois  Hiller,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  by  Charles  Arndt.,  Apr.  28, 1978. 

Schlabach — Brenneman. — Allen  Schlabach, 

Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Kathy  Brenneman,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  both  from  Wellman  cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel, 
May  6,  1978. 
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Shellenberger — Hershey. — Dennis  C.  Shellen- 
berger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  and  Karen 
E.  Hershey,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  Glen  M. 
Sell,  Apr.  8,  1978. 

Stutzman — McCrosky. — Robyn  Stutzman, 

Medford,  Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  and  Clavell  Mc- 
Crosky, Medford,  Ore.,  Baptist  Church,  by  David 
Croy,  Dec.  18,  1977. 

Weaver — Horst. — Don  Weaver,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  and  Linda  Horst,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both  from 
Weaverland  cong.,  by  Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  May 
20,  1978. 


births 

‘Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  ' (Ps.  127:3). 

Beck,  Vern  and  Mary  Lou  (Stuckey),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Terry  L,  Jan.  10,  1978. 

Crites,  Kenneth  and  Mary  (Wagler),  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Lee,  Apr.  18,  1978. 

Detweiler,  Bruce  and  Elizabeth  (Solt),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  second  son,  Joshua  Lee,  May  22,  1978. 

Eicker,  Steve  and  Marilyn  (Miller),  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Darrin  Lynn,  May  8,  1978. 

Gring,  Dan  and  Robin  (Kontul),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Susan  Irene,  May  18,  1978. 

Heatwole,  Glendon  and  Cheryl  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Allan  Scott,  May  21, 
1978. 

Klingelsmith,  Larry  and  Joyce  (Beck),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Lori  Jean,  May  16, 
1978. 

Hiller,  Joel  and  Judy  (Shoemaker),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  David  Matthew,  Apr.  28,  1978. 

Kapusta,  Jerry  and  Anita  (Landis),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Paul,  May  22,  1978. 

Lambert,  Dave  and  Arlene  (Wideman), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  son,  Jeremy  John,  Apr.  19, 
1978. 

Landis,  Robert  S.  and  Marianne  (Daley),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Jayne  Lee,  Feb.  15,  1978. 

Leichty,  Philip  D.  and  Virginia  M.  (Schmuck- 
er),  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Mat- 
thew Dean,  May  8,  1978. 

Lerew,  Troy  and  Mary  Ann  (Gable),  Hope, 
Ark.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Glenda  Ann, 
May  15,  1978. 

Manuel,  Bill  and  Luann  (Steider),  Cochranton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Paul,  Apr.  30,  1978. 

Marner,  Andrew  and  Vivian  (Ropp),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Teri  Elizabeth, 
May  20,  1978. 

Musselman,  Ken  and  Elizabeth  (Gerrie),  Elora, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Sarah  Ann  Dorlisa,  May  5,  1978. 

Nussbaum,  Gary  and  Pearl  (Kauffman),  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  third  son,  Matthew  Aaron,  Mar.  26, 
1978. 

Showalter,  Thomas  and  Deborah  (Henson), 
Verona,  Va.,  a daughter,  Erin  Marie,  May  22, 
1978. 

Stuckey,  Jay  and  Elaine  (Blosser),  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Jay,  May 
24,  1978. 

Wenger,  Larry  and  Donna  (Nissley),  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  first  son,  Anthony  Lee,  Apr.  30, 
1978. 

Correction:  Rosenburg,  Ronald  and  Doreen 
(Brunstetter),  Easton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Michael 
Lee,  Mar.  28,  1978. 


obituaries 

Blfssftl  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l>ord  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  puhlisli  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  <if  the  Meri- 
iioiiite  Church  Phrase  do  not  send  us  obituaries  t»f  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Birky,  LeRoy  A.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Malinda 
(Schweitzer)  Birky,  was  born  at  Kouts,  Ind.,  Dec. 
16,  1926;  died  of  cancer  at  Porter  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Valparaiso,  Ind.,  May  19,  1978;  aged  51  y. 


On  Oct.  15,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Beverly 
Klukas,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(James  and  Gary),  one  daughter  (Janelle),  his 
father,  one  grandson,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Thelma 
Keim  and  Mrs.  Laurine  Koehler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Colleen)  and  one 
sister  (Ruth  Tyson).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  22,  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Murray  and  Samuel  S.  Miller;  interment  in  Hope- 
well  Cemetery. 

Derflinger,  Georgia,  daughter  of  George  and 
Arnetta  Belinger,  was  born  in  Morocco,  Ind),  June 
30,  1915;  died  at  the  Jasper  County  Hospital, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  May  6,  1978;  aged  62  y.  She  was 
married  to  Ralph  Derflinger,  v^o  died  in  1977. 
Surviving  are  her  mother  (Arnetta  Fox),  5 sons 
(Ronald,  Maynard,  Eugene,  Gordon,  and  David), 
4 daughters  (Mrs.  Maurice  Marshall,  Doris — Mrs. 
Maldon  Anson,  Lois — Mrs.  Carol  Bloom,  and 
Rena — Mrs.  Raymond  Sizney),  19  grandchildren, 
one  great-granachild,  one  brother  (Kenneth  Roa- 
druck),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Eva  Fletcher).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Burr  Oak  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Card- 
well  Funeral  Home  on  May  8,  in  charge  of  Edwin 
Bontreger;  interment  in  Oakland  Cemetery. 

Crabill,  Feme,  was  born  at  Inman,  Kan.,  Mar. 
20,  1909;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  May  12,  1978;  aged  69  y.  On  June  23, 
1935,  she  was  married  to  WiTmer  Grabill,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Lee  Gordon  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Doug  Feldman),  7 
randchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  one 
rother  (Glenn  J.  Miller),  and  one  sister 
(Elberta — Mrs.  Don  Berry).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  First  Mennonite  Church  on  May  14,  in 
charge  of  Ted  Eash  and  Henry  Braun;  interment 
in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Harris,  Edna  Jessie,  daughter  of  Jessie  Edward 
and  Irene  Margaret  (Lamborn)  Denton,  was  born 
in  Huntington,  Tenn.,  Mar.  20,  1909;  died  at  the 
Jasper  County  Hospital,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Mar. 
15,  1978;  aged  68  y.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Jerry 
E. ).  and  one  brother  (Forrest  Carl  Denton).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Burr  Oak  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Jackson  Funeral 
Chapel  on  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Edwin  Bon- 
treger; interment  in  Welsh  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  J.  Leonard,  son  of  Nathaniel  Z.  and 
Emma  Jane  (Gettys)  Hertzler,  was  born  in  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  May  18,  1901;  died  of  a stroke 
at  Seidle  Hospital,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  May  8, 
1978;  aged  76  y.  On  July  26,  1930,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Kauffman,  who  died  on  Dec.  3,  1977. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (James  N.  and  Donald  E. ), 
two  daughters  (E.  Jane — Mrs.  Ken  Thornton  and 
Edna  M. — Mrs.  Stanley  Litwiller),  14  grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Margretta — Mrs.  Frank 
Gettys).  He  was  a member  of  the  Slate  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  12,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Horst,  Paul  Nisly, 
and  William  L.  Gould;  interment  in  Slate  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  and 
Lizzie  (Weaver)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  McAllis- 
terville.  Pa.,  Jan,  25,  1903;  died  of  cancer  at  Siedle 
Hospital,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1977;  aged 
74  y.  On  July  26,  1930,  she  was  married  to  J. 
Leonard  Hertzler,  (obituary  above).  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (James  N.  and  Donald  E.)  and  2 daughters 
(E.  Jane — Mrs.  Ken  Thornton  and  Edna  M. — 
Mrs.  Stanley  Litwiller),  14  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (David  Kauffman),  one  foster  sister 
(Mabel  Hertzler),  one  foster  brother  (Paul  Sim- 
mons). She  was  a member  of  the  Slate  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Horst;  interment  in 
Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Abram  L.,  son  of  Christian  H.  and 
Alice  (Grube)  Huber,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan,  6,  1896;  died  at  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  May 
12,  1978;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to  Alice 
Mylin,  who  died  in  May  1950,  On  Jan.  12,  1966, 


he  was  married  to  Anna  Huber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  sister  (Anna  M. — Mrs. 
Harry  Gerlach)  and  3 brothers  (David  K,,  Phares 
G.,  and  Norman  G. ).  He  was  a member  of  Willow 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge  of  Robert  A. 
Breneman  and  Linden  M.  Wenger;  interment  in 
Willow  Street  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Allen  H.,  son  of  Henry  D.  and  Amanda 
(Sommers)  Miller,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  May  4,  1899;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Sarasota,  Fla,;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  13,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Abigal  Schlabach,  who  died  on 
Jan.  15,  1978.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Sarah, 
Amanda — Mrs.  Crist  Schlabach,  and  Dorothv — 
Mrs,  Raymond  Slabaugh),  3 sons  (Calvin,  Glen, 
and  Leon),  17  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Daniel  E.),  and  one  sister 
(Fanny — Mrs.  Abner  Borntrager).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tourist  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hartville,  Ohio,  May  19,  in  charge  of  Lewis 
Wagler  and  Luke  Weaver;  interment  in  the 
Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Rose,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Ward  and  Ida  Mae 
(Harrison)  Odell,  was  born  in  Howard  Co,,  Aug. 
9,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at  Howard  Co.,  May  3, 
1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1916,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Rose,  who  died  on  May  9,  1967.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Maxine  Powers),  6 
grandchildren,  and  17  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Howard- Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
5,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Stahly  and  Lee  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Slagel,  George  Allen,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Rieschley)  Slagel,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  111., 
Oct,  20,  1899;  died  at  Streator,  111.,  May  10,  1978; 
aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  31,  1923,  he  was  married  to 
Clara  Guth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Dean  and  Dwane),  8 grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 4 brothers  (Amos,  Willis,  Edwin, 
and  Milton),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Eigsti,  Mrs. 
Edna  Dillman,  and  Mrs.  Irene  Byler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter,  2 brothers,  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Waldo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  14,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish;  inter- 
ment in  the  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Wideman,  Aaron,  son  of  Noah  and  Lydia 
(Hoffman)  Wideman,  was  born  near  Wallenstein, 
Ont.,  Oct,  16,  1906;  died  at  his  home  at  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  May  13,  1978;  aged  71  y.  He  was  married  to 
Maria  Bauman,  who  died  in  1935.  He  was  later 
married  to  Lucinda  Martin,  who  died  in  1945,  In 
1947  he  was  married  to  Florence  Martin,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Alice — Mrs. 
Robert  Martin,  Elaine — Mrs.  Alvin  Hershberger, 
Beulah — Mrs.  Melvin  Gerber,  Beta — Mrs.  Rudy 
Derksen,  Eva  Martin,  and  Marilyn),  4 sons  (Elroy, 
Clifford,  Maynard,  and  Stewart),  19  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(George,  Henry,  Emmanuel,  and  Seranus),  and 
one  sister  (Hettie  Brubacher).  One  son  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  16;  interment  in  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Luoma  photos;  p.  472  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  477  by  Ken 
Neufeld. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting.  Oregon,  June  30-JuIy  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church; 

Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30, 1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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Sociologist  charges  evangelicals 
shun  inner-city  involvement 

“The  church  has  not  left  the  city;  it  is  the 
middle-class  evangelicals  who  have  left.” 
Sociologist  Anthony  J.  Campolo  of  Eastern 
College,  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  received  a standing 
ovation  after  he  delivered  that  challenge  to 
a gathering  of  evangelicals  in  Chicago.  He 
and  other  speakers  at  the  first  “Urban  Con- 
gress” of  the  Seminary  Consortium  for 
Urban  Pastoral  Education  (SCUPE)  not 
only  lamented  the  failure  of  many  evan- 
gelicals to  involve  themselves  in  the  inner 
city,  but  laid  down  specific  suggestions  for 
remedying  this  omission.  In  his  address, 
Campolo  urged  white  evangelicals  to  study 
the  “sectarian”  styles  of  storefront  and  in- 
digenous inner-city  churches  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  faith  in  action.  He  called  for 
such  actions  as  advocacy  lobbying  to  pre- 
vent red-lining,  and  if  necessary,  economic 
boycotts  to  influence  “oppressive  institu- 
tions.” 

Keynote  speaker  William  E.  Pannell,  di- 
rector of  Theological  Studies  for  black  Pas- 
tors at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasa- 
dena, declared  that  “today’s  question  is  not 
how  to  find  a gracious  God,  but  how  to  find 
a merciful  neighbor.”  He  urged  participants 
to  celebrate  their  common  sense  of  mission 
and  find  fellowship  as  a community  of 
“strange  speckled  birds,”  and  implicitly 
criticized  his  own  seminary’s  School  of 
World  Mission  by  acknowledging  his  own 
“lack  of  excitement  about  baptizing  segre- 
gation through  the  call  to  evangelization 
and  church  growth  ” based  on  the 
homogeneity  of  local  church  units. 

High  school  study:  smoking  pot 
sharply  increased 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that 
marijuana  use  among  teenagers  has  risen 
sharply  since  1975  and  that  many  refuse  to 
view  “pot  ” as  a harmful  drug.  A University 
of  Michigan  survey  based  on  a national 
sampling  of  students  from  125  high  schools 
reveals  that  one  of  11  seniors  smokes  mari- 
juana daily.  The  study  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  American  high  school  seniors 
who  smoked  pot  daily  was  6 percent  in 
1975 — about  the  same  rate  as  the  5.7  per- 
cent who  were  daily  users  of  alcohol.  The 
percentage  of  regular  alcohol  users  has  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged,  rising  to  6.1 
percent  in  1977.  But  the  percentage  of  daily 
marijuana  smokers  has  increased  sharply  to 
9.1  percent  in  1977. 

Dr.  Allen  Cohen,  a clinical  psychologist 
for  the  Pacific  Institute  for  Research  and 
Evaluation  in  California,  who  has  spent  15 


years  in  marijuana  research,  said  most  teen- 
agers smoke  pot  to  relieve  bordom  or  stress 
and  to  fill  empty  spaces  in  their  lives.  “What 
researchers  and  teachers  are  worried  about,  ” 
Dr.  Cohen  said  in  a Washington  Post  report, 
“is  that  this  historically  unique  amount  of 
daily  intoxication  may  postpone  maturity. 
Adolescence  is  a time  when  people  must 
learn  to  make  decisions,  resolve  conflicts, 
and  form  their  identities.” 


Pat  Boone  promises  refunds 
involving  TV’  advertising 

Pat  Boone,  a noted  entertainer  and  evan- 
gelical Christian,  has  reached  a consent 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  regarding  what  the  FTC 
charged  were  false  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Boone  in  ads  for  a skin  preparation.  Under 
the  agreement,  Mr.  Boone  has  agreed  to 
contribute  to  any  restitution  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  skin  treatment,  Karr  Preventa- 
tive Medical  Products,  Inc.,  of  Beverly  Hills, 
may  be  ordered  to  make. 

The  FTC  had  charged  that  Mr.  Boone 
and  a company  he  controls,  Cooga  Mooga, 
Inc.,  falsely  claimed  that  Acne-Statin  could 
cure  acne,  that  it  was  better  than  other 
preparations,  and  that  all  of  Mr.  Boone’s 
daughters  have  had  good  results  from  using 
the  preparation.  Mr.  Boone  did  not  issue  a 
statement  on  the  matter,  pending  a June  12 
hearing  on  charges  of  false  advertising  made 
against  Karr  Preventative.  In  agreeing  to  the 
consent  order,  he  neither  admitted  nor  de- 
nied the  charges. 

10  percent  of  Addis  Ababa’s  people 
imprisoned,  Lutheran  reports 

A Lutheran  mission  specialist  reported  in 
West  Germany  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  is  liv- 
ing behind  prison  bars  in  “appalling  condi- 
tions.” Johannes  Hasselhorn,  mission  secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Hannover,  said  he  found  on  a recent  visit  to 
Ethiopia  that  the  country’s  rulers  were 
employing  torture  and  that  “even  priests 
and  other  church  workers  are  hunted  down 
like  dogs.  ” According  to  Pastor  Hasselhorn, 
the  Evangelical  Mekane-Yesus  Church  in 
Ethiopia  is  unable  to  make  plans  “even  five 
minutes  in  advance,  ” because  its  members 
never  can  predict  “what  might  happen 
tomorrow.” 


Oil  tycoon  swapped  his  millions 
for  life  as  a Benedictine  monk 
Former  California  oil  tycoon  Kenyon 
Reynolds  has  swapped  his  millions  and  his 
mansions  for  life  in  a monastery  in  Mission 
B.C.  Today  Father  Reynolds,  86,  who  once 
traveled  the  world  with  his  wife,  is  a humble 
Benedictine  monk — without  a penny  to  his 
name.  Father  Reynolds  gave  away  his  for- 


tune 33  years  ago,  following  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Patricia,  who  converted  him  to  Ca- 
tholicism. Gone  are  a dream  home  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  his  summer  home  in 
Oregon.  Gone  are  his  chauffeur-driven  lim- 
ousines. Gone  are  the  globetrotting  holi- 
days. Gone  is  the  camping,  hunting,  and 
fishing.  Instead  he  has  taken  vows  of  chasti- 
ty, obedience,  and  poverty.  .And  he  has  no 
regrets.  “I  have  perfect  peace,  he  said 
recently.  “I  have  no  money  and  no 
possessions — it  s a wonderful  thing  when 
the  income  tax  man  comes  round.  ” 


L’PC  reports  rise  in  giving 
but  loss  in  membership 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  lost 
more  than  46,000  members  from  1976  to 
1977  but  giving  to  the  church  was  up  by  S32 
million.  These  figures,  and  others,  were 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  by  William  P.  Thompson,  stated 
clerk  (chief  executive  officer).  He  told  the 
651  delegates  and  more  than  1,500  visitors 
that  the  church  now  has  almost  2.6  million 
members.  That  number  represents  a steady 
decline  since  the  all-time  high  of  1965, 
when  there  were  3.3  million  United  Presby- 
terians. All  “mainline  ” Protestant  churches 
have  lost  members  and  money  in  the  past 
several  years,  but  the  United  Presbyterians 
showed  the  largest  percentage  decline  of 
any  in  1976. 

Britain  has  won  a few  battles 
but  losing  war  on  alcoholism 

A few  battles  have  been  won  but  Britain’s 
war  against  alcoholism  is  being  lost,  accord- 
ing to  Kenneth  Lawton,  secretary  of  the 
Temperance  Council  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  And  television  bears  a heavy  part 
of  the  blame,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lawton,  a Methodist  clergyman,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
United  Temperance  Council.  Because  of 
television,  he  said,  immigrants  are  offering 
each  other  drinks  in  the  belief  that  it  is  “the 
thing”  to  do,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  “It 
is  expected — they  see  it  on  TV’,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  government’s  own  agencies, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Health  Education  Council 
“succeed  in  bringing  people  to  the  clinics, 
but  leave  the  habits  of  the  majority  un- 
touched. We  have  a new  statistical  research 
blindness  and  warped  medical-political 
judgment  leading  to  dubious  advocacy  of 
controlled  drinking  for  the  alcoholic  and  the 
propagation  of  new  myths,  that  parents 
should  teach  the  children  to  drink,  teachers 
should  advocate  moderate  drinking,  with  of- 
ficial spokesmen  saying  smoking  and  drink- 
ing should  be  treated  separately  on  the 
grounds  that  one  is  bad  for  you  (true)  and 
one  in  moderation  is  good  for  you  (quite  un- 
tenable).” 
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The  repentance  of  God 


The  words  leaped  out  at  me  from  Walter  Brueggemann’s 
book  The  Bible  Makes  Sense.  “When  there  is  a dysfunction 
between  the  Lord  and  his  people  and  a fracture  is 
unavoidable,  when  Israel  is  called  to  repent  and  cannot,  the 
Lord  himself  repents.  . . . The  radical  announcement  of  the 
Bible  is  that  God  himself  is  converted  on  behalf  of  his 
people”  (p.  99). 

God  converted?  Is  not  this  the  word  we  reserve  for 
alcoholics,  prostitutes,  and  murderers?  Part  of  our  confusion 
results  from  the  narrow  definition  of  the  words  repentance 
and  conversion  which  is  common  in  our  experience.  The 
words  from  which  these  terms  come  originally  meant  to  turn 
or  to  change  the  mind.  Now  as  the  Bible  used  these  terms,  it 
was  not  just  an  ordinary  change  of  the  mind — a snap  of  the 
fingers — involved.  The  change  implied  was  foundational  and 
significant.  It  could  well  imply  a complete  new  direction.  But 
as  implied  in  the  “conversion”  of  God,  it  could  work  from 
either  side. 

What  is  Brueggemann  saying  by  the  conversion  of  God? 
What  was  the  Bible  saying?  The  story  of  the  Bible  is  the  story 
of  God  and  the  covenant  people.  The  story  goes  that  God  was 
always  faithful  to  the  covenant  but  the  people  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  hold  up  their  end.  So  God  is  represented  as  ready 
to  give  up  in  disgust.  But  Moses  pleads  for  them,  “Turn  from 
thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people” 
(Ex.  32:12).  Jeremiah  represents  God’s  fairness  in  18:7-10, 
proclaiming  that  God  will  change  (repent)  on  the  basis  of  a 
people’s  actions.  In  26:3  the  Lord  pleads  for  a response  “that 
I may  repent  of  the  evil  which  I intend  to  do  to  them  because 
of  their  evil  doings.  ” 

A particularly  strong  expression  of  God’s  concern  is  found 
in  Hosea  11:8,  9: 

My  heart  recoils  within  me, 

my  compassion  grows  warm  and  tender. 

I will  not  execute  my  fierce  anger, 

I will  not  again  destroy  Ephraim; 
for  I am  God  and  not  man, 
the  Holy  One  in  your  midst, 
and  I will  not  come  to  destroy. 

But  is  not  this  free  talk  of  God’s  repentance  an  example  of 
anthropomorphism,  the  description  of  God  in  terms  of 
human  characteristics?  Indeed  this  may  be  true.  But  in  a time 
when  there  is  a tendency  to  view  God  as  the  Great  Stone 


Face,  unchanging  and  unavailable,  it  is  good  to  go  back  for  a 
fresh  exposure  to  the  biblieal  view  of  God. 

According  to  the  Bible,  God  is  close  enough  to  care.  The 
gods  of  the  other  religions  are  generally  seen  as  far  away  and 
having  to  be  summoned.  “Cry  aloud,  ” Elijah  jeered  at  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  “Either  he  is  musing,  or  he  has  gone  aside, 
or  he  is  on  a journey,  or  perhaps  he  is  asleep  and  must  be 
awakened”  (1  Kings  18:27). 

In  contrast,  the  God  of  Israel  is  near  at  hand  and  available. 
The  hesitation  is  not  on  God’s  part,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Their  hesitation  comes,  in  part,  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  change  their  ways.  They  want  to  hang  on  to  the  old 
order.  This  hesitation  is  sometimes  seen  particularly  among 
the  rich  and  the  middle  class.  The  word  comes  out  that  God 
cares  particularly  about  the  poor.  Then  the  rich  and  the 
middle  class  are  troubled,  for  the  establishment  has  been 
good  to  them  and  they  hesitate  to  join  God’s  movement  lest 
they  be  pressed  to  share  their  surplus.  (It  seems  that  goods 
are  never  enough.  And  who  can  stand  to  lose?) 

This  is  why  some  became  alarmed  when  Jesus  began  His 
movement  for  change.  He  cried,  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  believe  in  the 
gospel  ” (Mk.  1:15).  This  sounded  like  a good  thing  to  those 
who  stood  to  gain.  But  as  Martin  Luther  King  alarmed  the 
FBI,  so  Jesus  sounded  like  a rabble-rouser  to  the 
establishment  of  His  time. 

Yet  as  Brueggemann  points  out,  “in  a society  based  on 
competence,  the  rejected  can  also  be  those  who  succeed  in 
the  system  but  are  exploited  and  dehumanized  by  the 
system  ” (p.  102).  Indeed,  is  it  not  true  that  many  who  have 
found  wealth  and  power  have  not  found  love?  So  the  love  of 
God  is  not  only  to  the  poor  and  the  powerless,  but  to  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  when  they  find  out  that  these  do  not 
satisfy. 

The  repentance  of  God,  then,  as  the  Bible  describes  it,  is 
the  willingness  to  change  tactics  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mankind.  We  in  the  Christian  tradition  see  the  coming  of 
Jesus  as  God’s  last  word.  His  ultimate  repentance  in  a long 
history  of  initiatives  toward  mankind. 

If  God  is  willing  to  repent,  to  change  strategy,  to  wait  for 
response,  it  seems  appropriate  that  those  who  profess  to 
follow  should  seek  to  cultivate  a similar  flexibility. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Word  and  deed  in  Kalimantan 

by  J.  M.  Klassen 


Putussibau,  in  central  Kalimantan  (formerly  Borneo)  is  the 
site  of  an  exciting  development  in  missions/service  with 
which  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  associated.  Four 
couples,  two  Indonesian  and  two  North  American,  are  in- 
volved in  a comprehensive  program  which  has  as  its  aim:  “To 
give  birth  to  a Christian  clmrch  that  is  mature  and  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own.”  They  want  to  do  this  through  evange- 
lism and  church  development,  education  and  literacy,  socio- 
economic community  development,  and  health  and  hygiene. 

The  approach  and  strategy  of  this  effort  is  unique,  and 


many  people  are  watching  to  see  if  it  will  succeed.  My  wife, 
Katherine,  and  I had  the  privilege  to  visit  this  work  for  a few 
days  during  February.  It  can  best  be  described  in  the  worc|^ 
of  the  Apostle  John  when  he  said,  in  John  T.14:  “And  the 
word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  . . .” 

Several  features  make  this  experiment  unique. 

I.  It  is  an  indigenous  movement.  The  initiative  comes 
from  PIPKA,  the  mission  board  of  the  Muria  synod  (Men- 
nonite) of  Indonesia.  PIPKA  was  created  to  facilitate  evange- 
lism and  church  planting  in  various  parts  of  Indonesia.  It  has 


The  male  side  of  the  Kalimantan  mission  team.  Left  to  right:  Luke  Beid- 
ler,  Dar  Mono,  John  Paul,  Paul  Bucher. 


a dozen  or  so  workers  in  several  locations  including  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  Kalimantan.  It  is  indigenous  also  in  the  sense  that 
PIPKA  goes  only  to  locations  to  which  it  is  invited,  in  writing, 
by  the  village  chief  or  community  leader.  The  number  of  in- 
vitations exceed  PIPKA’s  ability  to  respond.  The  work  itself  is 
supervised  by  the  PIPKA  board  officers  and  its  executive 
secretary. 

2.  It  is  unique  in  its  approach.  The  PIPKA  team  in  Kali- 
mantan moves  into  villages  and  stays  there  to  live  among  the 
people.  In  fact,  the  villages  take  the  iiiitiative  by  providing 
housing,  identical  to  their  own,  for  the  PIPKA  workers  to  live 
in.  Although  the  villagers  may  be  expecting  some  help 
with  the  agricultural,  educational,  and  health  problems,  the 
PIPKA  workers  have  stated  clearly  that  they  have  come  to  tell 
them  about  Jesus. 

PIPKA  workers,  including  the  two  North  American  cou- 
ples, the  Paul  Buchers  and  Luke  Beidlers  and  their  two 
children  aged  8 and  10,  all  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  live  with  the  people,  but  also  try  to  live  at  their  standard. 
They  have  no  refrigeration  and  no  kitchen  or  household  ap- 
pliances or  furniture  that  the  villagers  do  not  have.  About  the 
only  deviation  from  this  policy  is  Mrs.  Beidler  teaching  their 
two  children  in  English  following  an  American  curriculum 
for  a few  hours  a day.  Otherwise  the  family  eats  what  the 
local  villagers  eat,  washes  elothes  and  bathes  in  the  river,  and 
has  minimal  contact  with  the  outside  world.  In  fact,  the 
Buchers  and  Beidlers  have  even  declined  the  invitation  to  go 
to  an  MCC  workers’  retreat  in  central  Java  because  it  does 
not  include  their  Indonesian  partners  and  they  feel  it  would 
tend  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  reality  of 
partnership. 

3.  It  involves  several  different  organizations.  Ever  since 
the  European  mission  boards  withdrew  from  Indonesia, 
MCC  has  been  a link  between  Mennonites  in  Indonesia  and 
Mennonites  in  North  America.  This  was  the  wish  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Mennonites  because  they  feared  fragmentation  if  they 
were  to  begin  to  relate  directly  to  any  one  or  several  of  the 
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North  American  mission  boards.  PIPKA  does  not  see  itself 
bound  to  this  arrangement  and  has  sought  the  help  of 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Board  of  Missions  and  Services 
(BOM AS)  to  prepare  workers  in  a short  training  course  for 
which  BOMAS  provides  two  instructors  who  serve  in  the 
training  sehool  in  Jakarta.  The  project  in  Kalimantan  draws 
workers  from  this  training  school. 

In  Kalimantan  MCC  cooperates  with  PIPKA  by  supplying 
half  of  the  cash  and  two  couples:  the  Buchers  and  Beidlers 
who  are  actually  missionaries  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  on  loan  to  MCC. 
(Both  have  previously  served  as  missionaries  in  Vietnam.) 
The  team  is  directed  by  an  Indonesian  leader,  Dar  Mono. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  implementation  of 
the  “Spirit  of  Cabrini.  ” In  1973  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  conference,  mission,  and  MCC  leaders  met  for  several 
days  at  Cabrini  retreat  center,  near  Chicago,  to  discuss  the 
relationships  between  word  and  deed.  The  80  or  so  par- 
ticipants agreed  on  what  Mennonites  have  always  believed: 
that  word  and  deed  belong  together.  At  Cabrini  participants 
recognized  the  organizational  dilemma  of  conferences  having 
assigned  to  mission  boards  the  responsibility  of  evangelism 
and  church  planting,  and  to  MCC  responsibility  for  relief  and 
development.  It  was  agreed  at  that  consultation  that  MCC 
should  feel  free  to  move  ahead  more  aggressively  in  evange- 
lism and  establishing  churches  where  it  seemed  appropriate. 
It  seems  that  Kalimantan  is  such  a place. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  work  is  without  problems. 
The  Indonesian  government  is  officially  urging  Indonesians 
to  adopt  a religion.  On  the  one  hand  this  is  making  the  task 
easier,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  in  it  some  of  the  dangers 
that  have  plagued  other  alliances  between  religion  and  state. 
It  is  a fact,  however,  that  there  is  an  openness  to  the  gospel, 
and  people  are  responding  in  large  numbers  to  its  claims  and 
are  requesting  baptism  and  chureh  membership. 
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The  forgiving  Christ 

by  Ernie  Beachey 


“The  church  is  essentially  a community  in  which  members 
communicate  God’s  forgiveness  to  one  another  and  thus 
experience  reconciliation  concretely  and  personally,  ” 

This  statement  by  John  Driver  in  his  book,  Community 
and  Commitment,  suggests  that  forgiveness  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  matters  of  primary,  not  secondary  importance  in  the 
community  of  Christ.  How  well  we,  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity, can  practice  this  level  of  commitment,  then,  de- 
termines our  authenticity  as  a functioning  church  that  recog- 
nizes the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  among  us. 

The  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  restore  and  reconcile  offend- 
ing members.  It  is  done  out  of  a sense  of  obligation  to  the 
person  as  a fellow  member,  not  from  a sense  of  having  been 
offended.  When  we  are  motivated  by  this  purpose,  then,  the 
form  we  choose  to  implement  forgiveness  affords  itself  to  us 
clearly.  Driver  suggests  the  following  as  our  form: 

1.  Our  approach  is  personal  (between  you  and  him  alone). 

2.  Our  approach  is  in  the  “spirit  of  humility.’’ 

3.  We  must  assume  a common  moral  basis  that  determines 
the  criteria  for  evaluating  an  offense. 

4.  Through  conversation,  we  can  best  clarify,  test,  and 
confirm  or  change  community  ethics. 

This  process  of  reconciliation  and  restoration  involves  both 
binding  and  loosing.  We  bind  in  the  sense  of  attaching 
ourselves  to  a certain  course  of  moral  behavior  as  a com- 
munity. This  course  is  determined  through  discernment  of 
the  entire  community  and  through  the  confronting  of  indi- 
viduals which  results  in  confirmation  or  change  of  the  course 
we  choose  to  follow.  We  loose  in  the  sense  that  we  forgive 
those  around  us  when  they  fall. 

I would  suggest  that  it  is  not  John  Driver,  but  Christ  who 
ultimately  demands  this  kind  of  behavior  within  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  I base  my  statement  on  a textual  analysis 
of  biblical  passages  that  support  this  ideal. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  following  passage  from  Luke: 

“Then  they  arrested  him  and  led  him  away.  They  brought 
him  to  the  High  Priest’s  house,  and  Peter  followed  at  a 
distance.  They  lit  a fire  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  and  sat 
round  it,  and  Peter  sat  among  them.  A serving-maid  who  saw 
him  sitting  in  the  firelight  stared  at  him  and  said,  ‘This  man 
was  with  him  too.’  But  he  denied  it:  ‘Woman,’  he  said,  ‘I  do 
not  know  him.’  A little  later  someone  else  noticed  him  and 
said,  ‘You  also  are  one  of  them,’  But  Peter  said  to  him,  ‘No,  I 
am  not.  About  an  hour  passed  and  another  spoke  more 

This  article  was  originally  shared  with  the  Covenant  Mennonite  Church, 
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strongly  still:  ‘Of  course  this  fellow  was  with  him.  He  must 
have  been;  he  is  a Galilean.’  But  Peter  said,  ‘Man,  I do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.’  At  that  moment,  while  he 
was  still  speaking,  a cock  crew;  and  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  at  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the  Lord’s  words, 
‘Tonight  before  the  cock  crows  you  will  disown  me  three 
times.’  ’’  (Lk.  22:54-61,  NEB). 

Keeping  this  passage  well  in  mind,  let’s  carefully  consider 
yet  another  Scripture,  this  one  from  John: 

“After  breakfast,  Jesus  said  to  Simon  Peter,  ‘Simon  son  of 
John,  do  you  love  me  more  than  all  else?’  ‘Yes,  Lord,’  he 
answered,  ‘you  know  that  I love  you.’  ‘Then  feed  my  lambs,’ 
he  said.  A second  time  he  asked,  ‘Simon,  son  of  John,  do  you 
love  me?’  ‘Yes,  Lord,  you  know  I love  you.’  ‘Then  tend  my 
sheep.’  A third  time  he  said,  ‘Simon,  son  of  John,  do  you  love 
me?’  Peter  was  hurt  that  he  asked  him  a third  time,  ‘Do  you 
love  me?’  ‘Lord,’  he  said,  ‘you  know  everything;  you  know  I 
love  you.’  Jesus  said,  ‘Feed  my  sheep.’  ’’  (Jn.  21:15-17,  NEB). 

Christ  clearly  sets  an  example  for  the  church  to  follow  in 
restoring  and  reconciling  a member  of  His  body.  First,  let  us 
recognize  the  offense:  Peter  has  denied  an  association 
between  himself  and  Christ.  As  he  has  denied  Him  three 
times,  so  Christ  symbolically  asks  him  the  question  three 
times.  Now,  let’s  follow  the  steps  Christ  takes,  as  earlier  out- 
lined according  to  Driver. 

1.  Christ’s  approach  is  personal.  He  speaks  directly  to 
Peter. 

2.  Christ’s  attitude  is  certainly  one  of  humility.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a demand  for  an  apology,  nor  is  there  a declara- 
tive, judgmental  statement  made.  A question  is  all  it  takes. 

3.  Christ  presupposes  the  common  moral  basis  by  which 
the  offense  must  be  evaluated — love  between  brethren,  and 
love  for  Christ  Himself. 

4.  Christ  communicates  through  verbal  conversation.  He 
clarifies  the  issue  (does  Peter  love  him),  tests  (asks  him  three 
times,  to  be  sure),  and  finally  confirms  the  community  ethic 
{if  you  love  me,  then  feed  my  sheep). 

There  is  no  condemnation  here,  nor  is  there  compromise. 
Christ’s  question  is  most  gentle  and  searching,  waiting  for  a 
response.  When  the  response  comes,  Christ  does  not  ask 
what  Peter  feels  he  should  do  about  it,  or  thank  him  for  the 
affirmation,  or  suggest  several  courses  of  action  from  which 
Peter  may  choose,  if  he  likes  any  of  them.  Instead,  Christ 
chooses  the  most  emphatic  sentence  structure,  the  imperative 
sentence:  “Feed  my  sheep.’’  There  are  no  alternatives.  Once 
the  sin  has  been  recognized,  and  the  issue  cleared,  the  course 
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of  action  spells  itself  out  distinctly.  Christ  has  forgiven  Peter 
by  confronting  him  with  the  consequences  of  his  answer  to 
the  question.  As  He  binds  Peter  to  the  path  of  feeding  His 
sheep,  so  He  looses  him  from  the  sin  of  denial.  His  accept- 
ance of  Peter  as  a person  and  a Christian  is  clearly  evident. 

The  final  significance  of  this  passage  comes  to  light 
through  our  realization  that  the  voice  of  Christ  was  impera- 


tive in  this  situation.  He  said  to  Peter,  “feed  my  sheep.”  And 
what  does  feeding  sheep,  the  essential  part  of  Peter’s  and  our 
commitment  to  the  church  mean?  Jesus  Christ  did  not  throw 
out  confusing  phrases  for  the  sake  of  exercising  our  ingenuity 
in  figuring  them  out.  He  was  doing  precisely  what  he  com- 
manded Peter  to  do.  He  was  attending  to  the  well  being  of  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  was  feeding  His  sheep. 


Led  by  the  Spirit 

by  James  E.  Horsch 


On  Thursday  morning  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  pas- 
tor. 

“Jim,  would  you  read  the  Scripture  in  the  worship  service 
on  Sunday?  ” 

“Sure,  I will  be  glad  to.  Do  you  have  a passage  to  suggest 
or  a theme  for  the  sermon  chosen?”  I asked. 

“No,  I don’t  have  a Scripture  in  mind  and  I am  not  yet 
clear  as  to  the  direction  for  the  sermon,  ” replied  the  pastor. 

“Okay,  I will  select  one  that  seems  appropriate,  ” I replied 
and  hung  up  the  phone. 

For  the  next  three  days  I prayed  and  reflected  upon  what 
Scripture  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  congregation.  During 
the  week  the  congregation  had  experienced  a multiplicity  of 
events.  A young  couple  was  to  be  married  on  Saturday 
afternoon — a joyful  occasion.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a funeral 
was  scheduled  for  a sister,  in  her  mid-fifties,  who  had  died 
after  a several-month  bout  with  cancer.  Husband,  children, 
grandchildren,  community,  and  congregation  are  now 
without  her  special  care — a sorrowful  occasion.  In  the  middle 
of  these  events,  the  worship  service  would  take  place. 

Several  possibilities  came  to  mind.  The  familiar  Romans 
8:28-39  kept  coming  to  me  as  the  one  which  the  Lord  wanted 
me  to  read.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  that  I have  had  a 
strong  sense  that  this  was  the  one.  I also  felt  led  to  make  a few 
comments.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  passage  was  suggesting 
that  in  Jesus  we  have  the  Word  that  God  is  for  us.  He  is  on 
our  side.  Also,  that  as  far  as  God  is  concerned,  no  human 
experience  will  stand  in  the  way  of  God’s  love  for  us.  His  love 
is  the  constant  factor  in  the  divine/human  equation. 

As  I woke  up  on  Sunday  morning,  I also  felt  that  it  would 
be  very  fitting  to  sing  the  familiar  “Children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  ” That  would  go  well  with  Romans  8,  I thought.  But 
someone  else  was  responsible  for  the  music  and  I didn’t  feel 
that  I wanted  to  ask  him  to  adapt  his  selections  to  fit  a 
particular  emphasis  which  I saw.  After  all,  the  Scripture  read- 
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ing  was  only  one  of  several  elements  in  the  total  worship 
service. 

So  I entered  the  meetinghouse  a few  minutes  before  9:30, 
prepared  to  share  that  which  I felt  the  Spirit  of  God  wanted 
me  to.  I shared  my  plans  with  neither  the  pastor  nor  the  song 
leader. 

The  service  began  on  a note  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  God. 
From  the  beginning  it  seemed  that  the  service  was  going  to 
blend  together  very  well.  For  the  second  number  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  the  song  leader  chose  to  lead  the 
congregation  in  “Children  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  ” A 
remarkable  coincidence,  I thought. 

Then  I read  Romans  8:28-39  and  offered  the  comments  as 
planned.  After  I returned  to  my  seat,  the  pastor  introduced 
the  sharing  period  by  reviewing  with  the  congregation  the 
breadth  of  experience,  joy  to  sadness,  which  we  had  felt  in 
the  past  few  days.  His  comments  interested  me  because  I had 
considered  making  these  comments  as  a part  of  the  Scripture 
reading  but  for  some  reason  decided  not  to  do  so. 

Then  the  pastor  delivered  the  sermon  on  the  theme  of  self- 
examination.  He  offered  three  tests  by  which  we  could  judge 
whether  we  were  living  to  our  full  potential.  The  first  of 
which  was  the  love  test.  He  asked,  “Are  we  living  in  the  love 
of  God?  ” By  this  he  emphasized  that  the  crucial  point  is  that 
we  realize  that  God  loves  us.  That  is  what  really  counts  if  we 
are  to  live  a faithful  and  fruitful  Christian  life. 

I recognized  his  comments  as  very  close  to  what  I had  of- 
fered in  the  Scripture  reading  and  about  which  we  had  sung 
earlier. 

Amazing,  Spirit-led  was  the  only  way  I could  explain  the 
development  of  that  service.  The  Scripture  reading,  the 
hymns,  and  the  sermon  blended  together  as  one  to  under- 
score the  simple,  yet  profound  reality  that  God  loves  us  and 
wants  us  to  live  as  His  chosen  ones.  How  else  could  I explain 
the  planning  of  several  persons,  each  working  independently 
of  each  other,  but  orchestrating  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
together  as  led  by  one  conductor?  Truly  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  conductor  of  that  symphony  orchestra  (worship  service) 
on  that  morning.  May  God  be  praised!  ^ 
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J.  D.  Graber  in  1969.  He  was  an  MBM 
administrator  from  1944  to  1967. 


The  church  apostolic 

by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


“Today’s  task  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  church  apos- 
tolic is  still  challenged  to  be  true  to  her  name  as  the  church 
missionary.  ” The  writer  continued,  “How  can  I present  the 
redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  so  that  the  sensitive 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  or  Muslim  will  not  feel  resentful  and  so 
close  his  mind  to  the  message?  How  does  one  approach  a 
non-Christian  effectively  with  the  gospel?  What  are  the 
points  of  contact.  How  does  one  open  doors  or  build  bridges 
of  understanding?  ” 

The  speaker  is  J.  D.  Graber,  servant  of  the  church  (1900- 
78).  In  the  same  series  of  lectures  published  in  1960  as  The 
Church  Apostolic,  J.  D.  said,  “Ours  is  an  exacting  task. 
Eternal  destinies  are  at  stake.”  In  a remarkable  way  the 
phrase,  “the  church  apostolic,”  captures  the  essence  of  J.  D. 
Graber’s  life.  The  church  apostolic  is  a reference  from 
Ephesians  2:20  which  J.  D.  called  a missionary  word  signify- 
ing a sent  people;  a people,  whose  cornerstone  is  Christ  Jesus, 
sent  to  accomplish  the  purpose  God  had  for  them.  Our 
primary  purpose  is  to  glorify  God,  J.  D.  underscored. 

In  recent  years  J.  D.  had  more  to  say  about  the  church  in 
mission.  “A  church  that  has  no  interest  in  missions  is  a dead 
church.  A church  is  a church  when  it  sees  a vision  of  itself 
spreading  the  gospel  in  the  whole  earth.  This  is  what  keeps 
the  church  alive.”  He  also  said  that  unless  the  church  “has 
stars  in  its  eyes  ” when  it  hears  the  call  to  missions,  it  is  dead. 
If  we  acknowledge  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth  and  that  God  in  Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself,  “then  we  have  accepted  the  essential  missionary 
character  of  the  church,  ” J.  D.  said. 

At  least  three  major  themes  run  through  J.  D.  Graber’s  life 
and  ministry  as  a missionary  leader.  These  themes  are  vital 
for  understanding  the  missionary  future. 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk  is  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  text  of  this  article  was  given  at  a memorial  service  for  J.  D. 
Graber  at  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  on  Feb. 
11, 1978. 


The  glory  of  God — the  object  of  mission.  We  do  not  al- 
ways keep  our  motives  clear.  In  part,  we  are  captive  to  many 
legitimate  claims  on  our  time  and  energy.  We  confess  that  we 
are  responsible  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  immense 
human  need  and  tensions  in  our  community  and  the  world. 
Great  gulfs  are  fixed  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  the  overfed 
and  the  hungry.  Someone  has  to  take  courage  to  step  out  in 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  The  Suffering  Servant  calls 
God’s  people  to  live  in  a kingdom  dedicated  to  overturning 
the  old  order  and  bringing  salvation  and  healing  to  the  na- 
tions. “The  church  apostolic”  is  a church  which  willingly 
renounces  power  and  prestige  to  pour  out  its  life  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord  “that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  ” 

But  in  the  midst  of  such  urgent  and  massive  need,  we  can 
overlook  the  most  important  thing — the  true  object  of 
mission.  We  may  settle  for  secondary  goals  and  miss  what  is 
primary.  Too  often  we  have  sought  to  generate  missionary 
dynamic  on  the  basis  of  human  need.  Human  need  is  not  the 
proper  starting  point.  Jesus  points  the  way;  He  said,  “I  have 
brought  you  glory  on  earth  by  completing  the  work  you  gave 
me  to  do  ” (Jn.  17:4).  A little  later  Jesus  told  His  disciples,  “As 
the  Eather  has  sent  me,  I am  sending  you”  (Jn.  20:2Ib). 

“Eollowing  the  Second  World  War  a member  of  Hitler’s 
elite  guard  came  to  faith  in  Christ  and  joined  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  Linz,  Austria.  Someone  asked  him  to 
explain  what  motivated  people  to  such  extraordinary 
sacrifices  for  the  Nazi  cause.  ‘The  answer  is  simple,’  he  re- 
plied. ‘It  was  the  glory  of  the  Third  Reich  and  the  glory  of  the 
Fuehrer.  . . . My  greatest  disappointment  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hitler  was  that  I was  still  alive — I was  not 
permitted  to  give  up  my  life  for  my  Fuehrer  and  for  my 
country’  ” {The  Church  Apostolic,  p.  17). 

How,  then,  do  we  reconcile  the  glory  of  God  and  service  to 
humanity?  Are  these  two  goals  in  conflict?  From  our  human 
vantage  point  we  measure  worth  by  what  we  do  and  how  we 
do  it.  We  are  tempted  to  believe  in  our  own  self-importance. 
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J.  D.  Graber  (second  left)  in  1956  with  Henry  Lutz,  moderator  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference;  Henry  Garber,  retiring  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  and  H.  Raymond  Charles,  new 
president. 

But  the  psalmist  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  un- 
worthiness and  his  worthlessness.  The  sum  is  that  our  best  ef- 
forts are  nothing  when  weighed  on  the  scales  of  eternity. 
Much  of  what  we  do  is  tainted  with  selfishness  and  human 
perversity.  The  one  thing  that  can  transform  and  save  us  is  to 
turn  our  lives  toward  God.  This  is  what  Jesus  meant  when  He 
called  His  listeners  to  “seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Paul  said  that  when 
God  adopts  us  into  His  family  we  will  “live  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace.  ” 

The  object  of  mission  is  to  glorify  God.  We  cannot  glorify 
God  with  the  works  of  our  hands.  Our  righteousness  is  totally 
unacceptable.  Jesus  emptied  Himself  of  all  His  prerogatives 
and  power.  He  gave  up  His  own  designs.  He  surrendered  His 
will.  Instead  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  filled  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God  Himself.  To  glorify  God  means,  in  the  most  basic 
sense,  to  so  surrender  ourselves  to  Him  that  He  can  give  us 
His  own  nature  and  commission  us  to  do  His  work.  It  is  an  act 
of  worship  and  sacrifice.  We  are  not  ready  for  His  service 
until  we  understand  and  experience  this. 

But  this  includes  a surprise.  Instead  of  helping  us  escape 
from  the  world,  it  opens  us  up  to  the  world  in  a new  way.  If 
we  have  become  slaves  of  God,  we  find  ourselves  serving  the 
world  in  a new  posture,  in  a new  spirit,  with  a new  purpose. 
For  God’s  purpose  is  to  reconcile  the  world  unto  Himself.  To 
surrender  ourselves  to  Him  is  to  say  yes  to  His  purpose. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  has  lost  its  reverence  for  God.  Ma- 
terial comforts  provide  our  chief  compensation.  To  live  to  the 
glory  of  God  seems  irrelevant.  We  take  our  missionary  moti- 
vation from  lesser  objectives. 

“We  see  the  lost  multitudes  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world;  we  are  moved  by  human  need — the  hungry,  the 
dispossessed,  the  lonely,  the  persecuted.  Should  we  not  share 
with  others  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  gospel  we  have  so 
abundantly  received  from  our  Lord?  These  are  good  and 


proper  objectives,  but  we  continue  to  insist  that  they  are 
secondary  to  the  prime  purpose  of  glorifying  God.  When  we 
seek  only  to  glorify  Him,  all  these  lesser  objectives  are  caught 
up  in  this  supreme  objective  and  thus  find  their  truest  fulfill- 
ment” {The  Church  Apostolic,  p.  17). 

The  church — the  instrument  of  mission.  The  church  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  it  was  to  this  particular  group  that  Jesus 
gave  special  charge  before  His  ascension.  He  commanded 
them  to  “make  disciples”  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world  until  the  end  of  time.  He  connected  this  charge  to  the 
one  He  had  received  from  the  Father:  “As  the  Father  has 
sent  me,  I am  sending  you”  (Jn.  20:21b).  The  church  has 
often  abdicated  this  place  of  honor  in  God’s  purposes.  Subtly 
and  gradually  other  concepts  entered  the  picture  and  the 
church  lost  its  missionary  vision.  If  the  church  gives  up  its 
calling  as  a “sent  people”  and  no  longer  thinks  of  itself  as  a 
people  on  the  way  with  the  gospel  for  the  world,  it  has 
changed  its  basic  character.  When  the  church  loses  its  com- 
mitment to  mission,  it  denies  its  own  nature. 

The  Great  Commission  is  the  “iron  law”  of  mission  for  the 
church.  And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  early 
church,  we  find  no  hint  of  legalism  concerning  mission. 
The  Great  Commission  was  never  invoked;  Peter  and  Paul 
preached  no  missionary  sermons  calling  the  church  to  be 
missionary.  The  church  instinctively  knew  its  business.  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  dynamically  present  in  the  church.  Where 
the  Spirit  is  leader  there  will  be  missionary  action. 

One  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  church  has  lost  a 
true  self-understanding  is  the  extent  to  which  we  have  to  pro- 
mote “missions.”  In  other  words,  we  have  long  since  ac- 
cepted a division  between  church  and  mission,  as  though  the 
two  could  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Thereby  we  are 
saying  that  the  church’s  business  is  to  be  stationary,  it  devotes 
itself  to  other  pursuits.  A special  few  are  called  on  to  make 
unusual  sacrifices  by  leaving  their  families  and  homes  to  go, 
we  say,  but  the  supporting  constituency  does  not  see  its  way 
of  life  to  be  in  direct  continuity  with  what  the  “sent  ” ones  do. 
The  Bible  sets  another  standard. 

Jesus  Christ  called  the  church  to  be  a missionary  move- 
ment with  the  apostles  forming  the  vanguard.  If  the  church  is 
to  become  a conscientious  “steward  of  the  gospel,”  we  must 
get  rid  of  this  time-honored,  but  unbiblical,  separation  of 
church  from  mission.  When  we  do,  then  more  people  will 
echo  the  sentiments  of  J.  D.  Graber  who  dedicated  his  book. 
The  Church  Apostolic,  “to  my  father  who  during  my  child- 
hood constantly  taught  and  demonstrated  the  true  missionary 
spirit.” 

As  the  church  moves  out  in  missionary  faithfulness,  new 
churches  will  emerge.  If  the  missionary  has  worked  faithfully 
and  well,  the  new  church  will  also  catch  the  true  vision  of  the 
church.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  new  possibilities  in  world 
mission.  We  will  stop  using  adjectives  such  as  indigenous,  in- 
dependent, and  responsible;  we  will  discard  phrases  such  as 
“mission  churches,  ” churches  which  are  self-governing,  self- 
propagating,  and  self-supporting.  Under  the  lordship  of 
Christ  we  will  become  “partners  in  world  mission.  ’ Each 
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church,  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  world,  will  be  a center 
radiating  a witness  to  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
each  local  church  has  a world  mission. 

That  this  possibility  is  not  mere  theory  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  between  1945  and  1960  our  brotherhood 
founded,  on  the  average,  one  new  mission  per  year  some- 
where in  the  world.  On  the  home  front  there  was  a continu- 
ing thrust  into  cities  and  rural  communities.  The  real  test  of 
missionary  success  is  not  how  many  new  churches  have  been 
started,  however,  but  whether  these  new  churches  have  in 
turn  caught  a vision  of  their  own  mission. 

Hope — the  basis  for  mission.  The  language  we  use  to 
speak  about  God’s  purposes  for  the  church  suggests  a goal  be- 
yond this  present  age.  We  are  engaged  in  action  that  leads  to 
completion  of  God’s  plan.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  as  an 
“earnest”  of  our  future  inheritance.  The  believing  com- 
munity is  the  “firstfruits  ” of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Bible 
pictures  this  age  as  a time  of  incompleteness.  God’s  righteous 
arm  has  not  been  revealed  fully.  We  only  glimpse  faintly  the 
time  when  “the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together.”  As  J.  D.  Graber  wrote,  “When 
God’s  purposes  are  finally  fulfilled  and  the  curtain  goes  up 
for  the  last  great  redemptive  act,  Christ  will  be  seen  in  all  His 
glory  with  ‘all  things  [placed]  under  His  feet’  and  we  shall 
enter  with  Him  into  His  eternal  kingdom.  Yes,  that  will  be 
glory  for  me,  but  more  aptly  and  more  significantly,  that  will 
be  glory  for  Him!”  (The  Church  Apostolic,  p.  18). 

With  such  a goal  set  out  before  us,  we  see  our  present  task 
more  clearly.  First,  this  emphasizes  the  place  mission  plays  in 
fulfilling  God’s  plan  which  He  made  “before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.”  Through  missionary  action  God  wants  to 
demonstrate  and  communicate  to  the  world  His  love  and  His 
purpose  for  humanity.  Men  and  women  have  sin-clouded  vi- 
sion of  life  and  the  future.  They  are  in  bondage  to  princi- 
palities and  powers.  They  face  a destiny  of  death  rather  than 
life  and  hope.  In  commissioning  His  disciples,  Jesus  charged 
them  to  say  and  to  do  those  things  which  would  offer  hope  to 
the  world.  They  were  to  act  in  concrete  and  relevant  ways: 
cast  out  evil  spirits,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
the  prisoner.  But,  in  addition,  they  were  to  summon  men  and 
women  to  the  banquet  table,  to  live  fully  within  God’s 
kingdom,  starting  here  and  now. 

The  Christian  hope  also  reminds  us  of  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  mission.  It  is  easy  to  become  preoccupied  with  the  present 
and  fail  to  see  that  much  of  what  concerns  us  now  is  of  little 
consequence.  We  are  called  to  discern  what  God’s  Spirit  is 
doing  and  where  He  is  moving.  Mission  is  a part  of  the 
messianic  movement  which  will  lead  to  the  final  enthrone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  source  of  our  hope. 

The  victory  is  in  God’s  hands.  History  moves  on.  Empires 
rise  and  fall.  Change  is  the  only  constant  in  human  expe- 
rience. The  church  must  be  careful  not  to  idolize  structures, 
methods,  and  patterns.  In  the  midst  of  coping  with  change, 
however,  we  must  not  mistakenly  assume  that  the  mission  of 
the  church  has  changed.  Mission  is  bound  up  with  the  very 


purposes  of  God  Himself  in  history.  God’s  love  does  not 
change.  No  matter  how  dismal  the  human  situation  may 
seem  in  any  place  or  moment,  God  longs  to  reconcile  men 
and  women  to  Himself. 

The  motive  of  mission  is  to  glorify  God  by  giving  ourselves 
totally  to  His  purposes.  The  church  is  the  primary  instrument 
God  is  using  in  achieving  His  purposes.  And  a great  hope 
inspires  us  in  missionary  obedience,  for  God  is  establishing 
His  kingdom  and  the  ultimate  victory  is  in  His  hands. 


Postscript 

by  J.  D.  Graber 

The  following  summary  appeared  in  the  final  “Missions 
Today”  column  (Aug.  15,  1967,  Gospel  Herald).  The  column 
appeared  regularly  during  J.  D.  Graber’s  missions  administra- 
tion. 

A review  of  some  recurring  themes  of  this  column  during 
the  past  years  may  be  in  order  for  this  final  issue. 

1.  The  task  of  the  church  is  to  spread  the  gospel  across  the 
entire  world. 

2.  Overseas  Missions  are  not  more  important  than  witness 
at  home,  but  they  are  a constant  reminder  and  a symbol  of 
the  church’s  obligations  to  take  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

3.  Not  program  but  personal  dedication  and  witness  are 
the  heart  of  missions.  Organization  is  useful  as  a tool  but  not 
as  an  end  in  itself. 

4.  Church  founding  is  the  aim  of  missions.  Simply  doing 
“mission  work  ” has  little  value.  The  pertinent  question  is, 
“Are  churches  emerging?  ” 

5.  Church  nurture  is  what  we  call  “the  long  pull  ” in 
missions.  Evangelizing  and  soul  saving  are  crucial,  and 
inspiring,  but  this  is  only  half  the  task.  Bringing  churches  to 
maturity,  as  demonstrated  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  full 
aim  of  the  mission. 

6.  Partnership  and  brotherhood  in  relation  to  the  new 
“mission  church  ” is  the  stance  we  must  maintain. 

7.  We  prove  our  love  to  Christ  by  our  giving — giving 
ourselves  and  of  our  money. 

8.  Love  and  witness  go  together.  We  must  love  people  as 
Christ  loves  them  if  we  want  our  witness  to  bear  fruit. 

9.  All  men  are  brothers.  There  is  only  one  family  of  men 
upon  earth.  Do  I love  my  brother?  The  idea  of  race  is  a myth. 

10.  Planned  giving  is  wise  giving.  Haphazard,  emotional, 
or  sentimental  giving  is  not  good  stewardship. 

11.  Crisis  giving  dare  not  replace  regular  giving.  Emer- 
gency need  and  special  projects  should  always  be  supported 
by  “above  budget  ” giving.  How  can  we  prove  that  we  care  if 
it  costs  us  nothing? 

12.  Worship  and  obedience  are  but  two  sides  of  the  same 

experience.  The  church  at  Antioch  prayed  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  spoke.  So  our  mission  zeal  and  involvement  grow 
naturally  out  of  our  worship  and  our  love  of  Christ.  ^ 
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Mennonites  from  U.S.  and  Canada  carry  banner  along  42nd  Street  to  United  Nations  for 
Disarmament  Rally 

Mennonites  join  disarmament  rally 
at  United  Nations 


Following  the  banner  “Mennonites  for 
Peace,  ” persons  from  as  far  away  as 
California  and  Saskatchewan  found  fellow 
church  members  and  joined  the  walk  down 
42nd  Street  past  Times  Square  to  the  United 
Nations  on  May  27.  They  sang  “Ain’t  Gonna 
Study  War  No  More  ” and  made  up  verses 
along  the  way:  “Gonna  lay  down  that 
neutron  bomb,  down  by  the  Pentagon.” 

They  moved  slowly  down  the  avenue 
while  old  people  and  children,  wealthy  and 
poor,  opened  windows  and  watched 
intently.  Some  indicated  approval,  singing 
and  clapping  along  with  the  marchers,  while 
others  seemed  to  not  understand  what  was 
going  on. 

College  and  high  school  students  joined 
50-and-60-year-olds  in  the  rally.  Approx- 
imately 80  persons  signed  their  names  on  a 
paper  circulated  to  identify  the  number  of 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  present. 

The  Mennonite  group  was  one  small  seg- 
ment of  the  estimated  10,000  to  15,000 
gathered  at  the  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  to 
rally  for  disarmament.  The  rally  was  spon- 
sored by  a grass-roots  organization  called 
Mobilization  for  Survival  whose  objectives 


are  to  stop  the  escalating  arms  race,  slash  the 
military  budget,  and  have  tax  money  put 
toward  unmet  human  needs. 

Months  of  careful  planning  culminated  in 
a well-planned  orderly  rally  during  the 
opening  days  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Assembly  on  Disarmament.  Worship  ser- 
vices, prayer  vigils,  marches,  and  celebra- 
tions called  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

Reflecting  on  the  Interreligious  Worship 
Service  on  Friday,  Charlie  Lord  of  Akron, 
Pa.,  said,  “Sitting  in  the  big  cathedral  with 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  was  a deeply 
spiritual  experience  for  me,  probably  the 
highlight  of  the  two  days.  The  theme  of  the 
service  was  taken  from  Deuteronomy  30:19, 
‘Therefore  choose  life  so  that  you  and  your 
children  will  live.  . . .’  ” At  the  close  of  the 
two-hour  service,  the  children  led  the  group 
from  the  church  into  the  streets  to  begin  a 
procession  to  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza. 

Lord  continued,  “It  was  good  for  Men- 
nonites to  be  visible.  If  moving  out  into  the 
streets  is  not  appropriate,  then  we  must  find 
other  modes  of  communicating  our  dis- 
comfort with  the  spiraling  arms  race.  ’ 

The  participation  of  Mennonites  and 


Brethren  in  Christ  in  this  public  witness  was 
encouraging  to  John  Stoner.  “Usually  Men- 
nonites walk  in  the  streets  to  go  shopping  or 
to  attend  sports  or  cultural  events — activi- 
ties which  support  the  status  quo.  It  is  a new 
thing  to  see  them  here  for  reasons  of 
conscience,  pleading  for  the  lives  of  the  poor 
and  for  a future  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren,”  Stoner  said.  “I  thought  I 
saw  Jesus  walking  with  them  on  Saturday.” 

Volunteer  service  worker  Steve  Goossen, 
formerly  of  Reedley,  California,  said  he  was 
there  to  be  a witness  not  only  to  the  world, 
but  also  to  the  church.  He  found  it 
noteworthy  that  so  many  groups  are  speak- 
ing out  against  the  global  suicide  of  the  arms 
race — not  just  the  Historic  Peace  Churches. 

Levina  Huber  of  Leola,  Pa.,  who 
attended  with  her  16-year-old  daughter 
Susan,  was  asked  why  she  was  there.  She  re- 
plied, “When  Sue  asked  me  where  I was 
during  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
1960s  I had  to  answer  with  regret  that  I was 
involved  in  my  own  family  life.  1 made  a de- 
cision then  that  if  I feel  strongly  about  an 
issue,  I will  speak  out.” 

During  the  three-hour  program  of  speech- 
es and  songs  on  Saturday  afternoon,  a peti- 
tion to  President  Carter  was  carried  from  the 
assembly  and  presented  to  Andrew  Young  at 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  Later  the  dele- 
gation rejoined  the  rally  and  read  Young’s 
reply. 

A Japanese  delegation  passed  out  paper 
doves  and  carried  signs  saying  “No  More 
Hiroshimas.  No  More  Nagasakis.”  News- 
papers later  reported  that  1,000  Japanese 
women,  many  of  whom  had  been  directly 
affected  by  atomic  explosions  of  World  War 
II,  came  to  New  York  City  for  the  rally. 

Ontario  pastoral  leadership 
training  committee  meets 

The  recently  appointed  Pastoral  Leadership 
Training  Committee  met  for  the  first  time 
on  May  31  and  June  1 at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo.  The  committee  has 
been  set  up  by  the  In  ter- Mennonite  Confer- 
ence of  Ontario  to  encourage  persons  to 
prepare  for  church  leadership,  and  to  guide 
them  in  their  training  and  preparation  for 
leadership.  Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Darrell  Fast,  chairman;  Ralph  Lebold, 
Gerald  Good,  Herbert  Schultz,  John  W. 
Miller,  and  Marlin  E.  Miller. 

The  eommittee  focused  on  its  long  and 
short-range  tasks.  These  include:  a)  es- 
tablishing contact  with  people  who  are 
interested  in,  or  currently  in  leadership 
training  programs;  b)  developing  guidelines 
for  training  in  a variety  of  Ontario  settings 
which  will  be  compatible  with  the  program 
of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries; c)  naming  persons  to  counsel  with 
students  and  potential  students;  and  d)  pro- 
jecting the  further  work  of  the  committee. 
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The  group  is  making  plans  to  schedule  an 
“integration  worship”  during  the  coming 
1978-79  school  year.  This  would  be  a time 
for  the  persons  involved  in  various  scattered 
training  settings  to  come  together — to  share 
their  experiences,  and  reflect  on  the  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  foundations  for  pastoral 
leadership. 

Contact  persons  for  the  committee  are 
Ralph  Lebold,  Conference  Minister  for  the 
Ontario  Mennonite  Conference  and  the 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference; 
and  Darrell  Fast,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Mennonite  Churches  of  Ontario. 

Nazareth  hospital  transfer 
to  government 

The  Haile  Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  will  be  trans- 
ferred in  July  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Ethiopian  government. 

Negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
tration were  completed  between  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  medical  board  on  Apr.  21,  1978. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment will  operate  the  hospital  and  recruit  its 
own  medical  staff.  Eastern  Board  medical 
personnel  will  be  redeployed  within  the 
country  or  to  other  countries  after  the  details 
of  transfer  take  place  on  July  10. 

The  hospital  grounds  and  buildings  are 
the  property  of  the  Ethiopian  government. 
Mennonites  have  operated  the  hospital  un- 
der contract  with  the  government  since  1946 
when  the  Mennonite  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  opened  the  facility 
in  a renovated  cotton  gin.  Eastern  Board 
took  o\  er  management  in  1951.  Since  1968  a 
joint  board  comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  and 
Eastern  Board  have  carried  administrative 
oversight.  A major  building  project  to  up- 
date the  hospital  was  undertaken  in  1972 
with  a grant  from  Bread  for  the  World  of 
Germany. 

Hershey  Leaman,  associate  overseas  sec- 
retary for  Africa,  says  the  transfer  of 
management  to  the  Ethiopian  government 
is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
Board  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  transfer  is  to  enable  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  to  concentrate 
on  community  health.  The  MKC  medical 
board  initiated  plans  for  the  transfer  two 
years  ago  because  it  wished  to  shift  its  focus 
from  curactive  medicine  to  community 
health  and  to  tie  health  education  into  the 
total  mission  and  development  programs  of 
the  church. 

MKC  administers  the  Awash  Health 
Education  and  Agricultural  Development 
program  (AHEAD)  for  rural  and  nomadic 
people  in  the  Awash  River  valley  area  east  of 
Nazareth.  Eric  Rempel,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  appointee,  is  project  adviser. 


Begun  in  1977,  AHEAD  is  a comprehensive 
development  program  which  includes  liter- 
acy, health  education,  reforestation,  well- 
digging, and  agricultural  improvement.  It  is 
financed  by  MKC,  MCC,  Eastern  Board, 
and  by  grants  from  donor  agencies  in 
Europe. 

Sea  Island  Habitat 
for  Humanity 

The  Sea  Island  Habitat  for  Humanity  to  be 
built  on  John’s  Island,  near  Charleston, 
S.C.,  has  applied  to  local  authorities  for  in- 
corporation. Managed  by  a local  board  of 
Christians  interested  in  making  low-cost 
housing  available  to  residents  of  the  five  is- 
lands in  the  area,  the  project  is  affiliated 
with  the  national  Habitat  for  Humanity 
Program  whose  headquarters  are  in  Amer- 
icus,  Ga. 

Last  year  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  purchased  a ten-acre 
tract  of  land  on  John’s  Island  to  build  a 
house  for  its  Voluntary  Service  unit.  Sea  Is- 
land Habitat  will  use  the  tract  to  erect  18 
dwellings  to  be  sold  to  low-income  families. 

David  Yutzy,  Eastern  Board  VSer  from 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  is  administrator  for  the  Sea 
Island  project  and  is  contractor  for  the  hous- 
ing program.  Building  materials  will  need  to 
be  financed  from  capital  funds  contributed 
to  the  Habitat  project,  but  donated  labor 
will  be  solicited  for  the  building  operations. 

Yutzy  says  the  aim  of  the  project  is  to 
make  houses  available  on  a 20-year  repay- 
ment plan  without  interest.  For  many 
families  to  pay  even  $100  per  month  for 
housing  is  a heavy  burden,  he  says. 

Miller  reappointed 
as  seminary  president 

Marlin  E.  Miller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  to  a second 
three-year  term  as 
president  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  by 
the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education.  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary 
(CBS)  is  one  of  the 
two  member  schools 
of  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  in  Elkhart.  In  recommending 
the  reappointment,  the  seminary’s  Board  of 
Overseers  pointed  especially  to  Miller’s 
strong  administrative  ability  and  style  which 
permits  others  to  function  freely.  The  Board 
cited  the  healthy  relationships  between 
administration  and  faculty,  good  adminis- 
trative team  spirit,  high  faculty  morale,  and 
an  encouraging  level  of  openness  among 
students. 


Under  Miller’s  administration,  the  semi- 
nary, which  was  separated  from  Goshen 
College  and  located  at  Elkhart  in  1969,  has 
continued  development  of  a firm  financial 
base:  all  indebtedness  incurred  in  purchase 
of  its  share  of  the  AMBS  campus  should  be 
erased  by  the  end  of  June;  the  seminary  has 
been  operating  with  balanced  budgets  for 
the  past  two  years. 

In  a recent  interview  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  Miller  reaffirmed  his  commit- 
ment to  the  guiding  vision  of  the  seminary, 
as  expressed  in  “Theological  Education  in 
the  Free  Church  Tradition,  ” the  result  of  a 
two-year  faculty  study  in  the  late  1960s.  “I 
think  it  is  still  a good  vision,  ” Miller  told  the 
Board,  “but  we  need  to  continue  evaluating 
and  updating  our  expression  of  it.  We  need 
to  test  the  degree  to  which  our  performance 
has  measured  up  to  stated  intentions,  and  to 
question  whether  the  vision  needs  to  be 
modified,  corrected,  or  extended  in  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years.” 

Miller  stressed  the  need  for  the  seminary 
to  remain  aware  of  its  context — “the  at- 
tempt to  discover  and  to  realize  what  it  is  to 
be  the  faithful  people  of  God  now.”  He 
pointed  out  that  since  1970  about  65  percent 
of  GBS  graduates  have  gone  into  congrega- 
tional ministry  and  18-20  percent  have 
missionary  assignments;  another  6-8  percent 
are  in  other  church  assignments.  “Our 
primary  purpose  is  to  help  people  to  prepare 
for  ministry,  both  in  local  congregations  and 
in  missions,  ” said  Miller.  “The  world  church 
is  high  on  our  agenda.” 

Miller  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
seminary  will  give  increased  attention  to  the 
theological  and  leadership  training  needs  of 
minorities — particularly  blacks  and  La- 
tinos— and  of  urban  congregations.  “A 
minority  leadership  training  task  force  draft- 
ed a proposal  which  we  brought  before  the 
overseers  last  week,  ” Miller  informed  the 
Board. 

Another  concern  is  developing  inter-semi- 
nary relations,  both  with  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  (the  other  half  of  AMBS)  and  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  GBS’s  sister 
school  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  “Although 
AMBS  is  a joint  venture,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  we  have  somewhat  different 
constituencies,  ” noted  Miller.  GBS  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
Church,  and  MBS  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites.  Financial  support 
structures,  student  enrollment  equity,  and 
relative  faculty  size  are  ongoing  concerns. 
“Internally  we  function  well  together,  but 
we  also  need  to  keep  asking  how  we  can  best 
relate  to  our  respective  constituencies.” 

With  regard  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary, Miller  said,  “We  have  found  ways  of 
cooperating  with  each  other  in  several 
projects,  but  we  have  to  face  what  it  means 
to  have  two  seminaries  in  the  (Old)  Men- 
nonite Church.” 

Still  another  issue  Miller  raised  is  the 
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need  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  “leadership” 
and  “ministry”  in  the  free  church  tradition. 
“Leadership  in  the  church  has  been  a 
thematic  focus  for  me  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,”  said  Miller.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
points  to  the  traditional  Protestant  pattern 
of  the  “one  pastor,”  and  on  the  other,  a vi- 
sion of  plural  leadership  in  the  congrega- 
tion, with  which  Miller  himself  is  more  com- 
fortable. 

“I  would  hope,”  Miller  told  the  Board, 
“that  the  seminary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Mennonite  churches  primarily  and  with 
other  free  chuch  and  believers’  church 
groups  as  well,  could  more  clearly  articulate 
a vision  of  plural  leadership,  encourage 
specific  and  diverse  forms  of  ministry  in 
congregational,  mission,  and  other  settings, 
and  shape  our  education  and  training  struc- 
tures accordingly.  ” 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  Bible  School  of  Goshen 
College,  first  organized  in  1900  as  a division 
of  Elkhart  Institute,  Elkhart.  GBS  moved  to 
the  Elkhart  campus  of  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  September 
1969.  The  ultimate  board  of  control  for  GBS 
is  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education;  GBS 
is  administered  by  a Board  of  Overseers  ap- 
pointed by  MBE. 

Keeton  at  EMC 
commencement 

Morris  T.  Keeton,  speaker  for  the  60th  an- 
nual commencement  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Sunday  morning  (May  21),  en- 
couraged the  graduating  class  to  “make 
learning  a lifelong  experience.” 

Dr.  Keeton,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Experi- 
ential Learning  (GAEL)  in  Columbia,  Md., 
told  the  graduates  that  “the  ongoing  learner 
must  ask,  ‘What  will  I do  with  my  opportu- 
nities?’ ” 

He  predicted  that  in  the  next  decade 
changing  occupational  skills  will  demand 
more  continuing  education  programs.  More 
colleges  will  include  practical  work  experi- 
ences in  their  courses,  he  added. 

“Today  the  average  age  of  a college 
graduate  is  22,  ” Dr.  Keeton  said.  “In  a few 
years  it  will  be  27  as  more  and  more  students 
seek  a variety  of  other  experiences  before 
entering  higher  education,  ” he  noted. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  list  a number  of 
issues  that  will  be  “major  learning  agendas” 
in  the  1980s: 

— A continued  breakdown  of  family  life  in 
spite  of  renewed  efforts  at  preservation 

— A resurgence  of  the  rights  of  older 
people 

— More  complex  communication  net- 
works 

— Continued  dissolution  of  racial  barriers 

— The  shifting  status  of  men  as  women’s 
roles  change 


EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  confers  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  biology  on  Nelson 
E.  Longenecker  of  Middletown,  Pa. 


— Shifting  patterns  of  urbanization 

In  addition,  “Shorter  work  weeks  will 
mean  boredom  for  some,  but  greater  cre- 
ativity for  others,”  Keeton  said. 

He  added:  “People  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  solve  problems  on  the  local 
level.  We  will  need  to  look  beyond  our- 
selves and  acknowledge  that  our  actions 
have  international  implications  and  conse- 
quences.” 

“Let  your  activities  be  governed  by  a 
sense  of  priorities,”  he  continued.  “Avoid 
trivia,  and  let  your  learning  be  both  enjoy- 
able and  functional.”  The  best  kind  of  learn- 
ing, he  concluded,  is  that  recommended  by 
Scripture — “Study  to  shew  thyself  approved 
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unto  God,  . . . rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.” 

During  commencement,  EMC  awarded 
148  BS  degrees,  53  BA  degrees,  21  two-year 
diplomas,  and  3 one-year  certificates. 


Burmese  refugees 
receive  MCC  aid 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  emptied 
all  emergency  relief  stocks  in  its  Bangladesh 
warehouses  to  meet  emergency  needs  of 
refugees  entering  that  country  from  Burma. 
More  than  150,000  Burmese  Muslim  refu- 
gees have  been  frightened  across  the  border 
into  the  Chittagong  district  of  Bangladesh. 
They  arrive  at  the  rate  of  5,000  to  10,000  per 
day  and  probably  numbered  200,000  at  the 
end  of  May.  Most  of  the  refugees  are  in  six 
camps  along  the  main  road  south  of  Cox’s 
Bazar. 

Very  little  shelter  is  available  to  them  and 
the  monsoon  rains  are  due.  Food  needs  are 
partially  met  by  United  Nations  World 
Food  Program  donations  to  the  Bangladesh 
Red  Cross,  but  additional  help  is  needed. 

MCC  has  donated  50  bales  of  quilts,  20 
bales  of  used  clothing,  150  cartons  of  milk 
powder  and  $5,000  for  shelter  materials  and 
medical  supplies  to  be  distributed  in  cooper- 
ation with  Association  of  Baptists  for  World 
Evangelism  and  local  agencies. 

As  late  as  April  the  Bangladesh  authorities 
were  attempting  to  stop  the  flow  of  refugees 
into  the  country,  but  they  finally  relented  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  reports  the  OXFAM 
representative  in  Bangladesh  who  visited 
the  camps  in  mid-May. 

The  Bangladesh  government  regards 
many  of  these  people  to  be  Burmese  citi- 
zens, whose  ancestors  moved  to  Burma  for 
economic  purposes  and  acquired  land  and 
wealth.  Some  suspect  that  local  tribal  people 
are  pushing  out  these  refugees  so  that  they 
can  claim  their  properties.  The  government 
of  Burma  is  particularly  concerned  with 
insurgents  and  the  refugees  left  in  fear; 
government  officials  say  the  refugees 
panicked  and  their  fears  were  unjustified. 

The  Burmese  government  says  many  are 
technically  not  citizens  of  Burma.  Because 
citizenship  is  not  clear,  it  is  not  possible  to 


resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  he 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
John  R.  Mumaw  and  Nancy  K.  Williams 
will  be  among  the  resource  persons  at  a 
“Week  for  Retarded  Persons  and  Their 
Families,  ” July  16-21  at  Laurelville.  This 
year’s  focus  is  on  Christian  nurture  that  in- 
cludes the  mentally  retarded.  To  register,  or 
for  more  information,  contact  James  Metz- 
ler,  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666 
(phone:  412-423-2056). 

Voice  of  Calvary  Ministries,  an  inter- 
racial Christian  effort  in  Mississippi  led  by 
John  Perkins,  has  developed  a speaking 
team  whose  members  are  available  to  talk  to 
interested  church  groups  throughout  the 
U.S.  For  more  details,  write  VOC,  1655  St. 
Charles  St.,  Jackson,  MS  39209. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 
A provocative  one-act  play  entitled  “Oh 
Yes — 1 Guess  ” is  about  a young  man  who 
wants  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  He  has  a 
difficult  time,  however,  convincing  a skepti- 
cal draft  board  that  he  sincerely  wants  to  kill 
human  beings.  Good  discussion  piece  for 
congregations  taking  a new  look  at  draft-re- 
lated issues.  Written  by  James  M.  Drescher, 
“Oh  Yes — 1 Guess”  booklets  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $.25  apiece  (plus  postage  and  tax 
where  applicable)  from  Anabaptist-Heritage 
Games,  675  Hartman  Station  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

HONORING  GOD 
WITH  MY  TAX 

A dollars 


“Honoring  God  with  My  Tax  Dollars”  is 
an  excellent  little  pamphlet  that  deals  with 
some  big  questions.  Produced  in  1973  (and 


revised  in  1976)  by  the  Peace  Committee  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  this  piece 
was  prepared  as  “a  study  guide  to  be  used  in 
congregational  or  group  discussion  set- 
tings.” A bibliography  of  related  resources  is 
included  at  the  end.  Available  at  no  cost 
from  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Sa- 
lunga,  PA  17538. 

“For  couples  and  families  only” — is  that 
the  message  your  congregation  gives  to 
single  adults?  Two  resources  worth  consid- 
ering are  “Singles  in  the  Church,”  a four- 
page  supplement  to  the  May  1978  issues  of 
Church  Educator,  and  Single  Adults  Want 
to  Be  the  Church,  Too,  a 177-page  book 
published  by  Broadman.  “Singles  in  the 
Church  ” is  a three-page  essay  by  Richard 
Allison,  plus  an  additional  one-page  ques- 
tionnaire for  “determining  whether  or  not  to 
organize  a singles’  group.”  The  supplement 
is  available  from  Educational  Ministries, 
Inc.,  27357  Detroit  Rd.,  Westlake,  OH 
44145.  Single  Adults  Want  to  Be  the 
Church,  Too,  by  Britton  Woods,  is  basically 
a how-to  book  on  beginning  a singles 
ministry  (includes  a good  bibliography). 
Available  for  $5.95  through  Provident  and 
other  Christian  bookstores. 

Sisters  and  Brothers,  Sing!  is  a new  song- 
book  without  sexist  language  containing  130 
songs  plus  other  worship  resources.  The  $4 
paperback  can  be  purchased  from  The 
Wesley  Foundation,  211  N.  School  St., 
Normal,  IL  61761. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Looking  back  at  Planet  Earth  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a future  world,  “The  Last 
Slide  Show”  is  a thought-provoking  22- 
minute  presentation  which  vividly  chroni- 
cles the  earthlings’  development  of  weap- 
ons— from  stone  sling  to  hydrogen  bomb. 
Available  in  filmstrip  or  slide  set  form,  “The 
Last  Slide  Show”  can  be  borrowed  from 
MCC  Peace  Section,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron, 
PA  17501.  There  is  no  rental  charge. 

“Beyond  the  Next  Harvest”  is  a 27- 
minute  film  that  documents  the  growing 
world  food  crisis.  It  points  out  some  of  the 
causes  of  recent  food  shortages  and  proposes 
realistic  alternatives  to  mass  hunger.  Rental: 
$25.  Order  from  Mass  Media  Ministries, 
2116  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21218. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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know  how  many  are  displaced  persons  and 
how  many  are  refugees. 

The  governments  involved  do  not  want  to 
attract  attention,  hoping  to  work  the  prob- 
lem out  quietly  between  their  own  borders. 
The  United  Nations  has  problems  because 
relief  for  refugees  is  handled  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees, 
and  displaced  persons  are  helped  by  other 
U.N.  agencies. 

MCC  Bangladesh  Director  Paul  Myers 
has  requested  that  Paul  Kennel,  special 
assistant  for  MCC  Asia  material  aid  pro- 
grams, come  and  assess  the  situation  and 
consider  possible  further  involvement. 

C.  D.plans  25th  anniversary 

The  1978-79  school  year  will  mark  the  silver 
anniversary  year  for  Christopher  Dock  Men- 


Teacher  urgently  needed  for  A.C.E. 
program  at  Mill  Creek  Christian  School.  For 
details  contact  Enos  Schrock,  520  N.E. 
Center,  Sheridan,  OR  97378.  Phone:  (503) 
843-2476. 

Linville  Hill  Mennonite  School  needs  a 
first-grade  teacher  and  teacher  for  grades 
seven  and  eight.  Contact  Calvin  Beiler, 
RED  1,  Paradise,  PA  17562,  or  call  (717) 
442-4842. 

John  M.  Drescher  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Scottdale  Mennonite  Church,  effective  May 
28.  He  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  Scott- 
dale community  for  the  immediate  future. 
His  plans  include  reflection,  writing,  and 
speaking  engagements.  The  Scottdale  con- 
gregation will  remain  without  a pastor  until 
another  can  be  found. 

Ben  Shirk,  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Paris,  Ind.,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  to  serve  as  pastor  at  Milford 
Chapel,  Milford,  Ind.,  on  May  28.  The  ordi- 
nation sermon  and  charge  were  given  by 
bishops  Floyd  F.  Bontrager  and  William  E. 
Yoder. 

Charles  Reitz  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  picked 
up  responsibility  for  placing  and  servicing 
Choice  Books  racks  east  of  Pittsburgh  to 
Altoona  and  Penn  State.  A Lutheran  who  is 
employed  by  Specialty  Foods,  Charles  is 
working  under  Choice  Books  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

A larger  budget  for  publication  this  fiscal 
year  was  adopted  by  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church,  according  to  Ralph  Buckwalter, 
missionary  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Japan.  The  main  reason  for  the 
increased  allowance  is  the  interest  in  trans- 
lating and  publishing  Community  and 
Committee  by  John  Driver.  In  addition,  the 
conference  executive  committee  strength- 
ened the  Education-Literature  Committee. 


nonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Special  events  throughout  the  year  will 
highlight  various  aspects  of  the  school’s  25- 
year-history.  Dedication  of  the  new 
classroom  facilities  is  scheduled  for  the  last 
weekend  of  October.  A campus  open  house 
will  be  held  and  the  second  development 
program  solicitation  will  be  kicked  off.  The 
1977-78  solicitation  raised  over  $532,000 
toward  the  total  project  goal  of  1.5  million 
dollars. 

A committee  consisting  of  school  board 
members,  administration,  faculty,  students, 
and  alumni  was  recently  appointed  to  plan 
the  anniversary  celebrations  to  take  place  on 
April  19-22,  1979.  This  planning  is  now 
under  way  with  details  to  be  announced 
later. 

All  Christopher  Dock  alumni,  former 
faculty  and  staff,  and  friends  are  encouraged 
to  attend. 


Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good,  missionaries  in 
France,  arrived  in  the  States  on  May  20  for  a 
five-month  furlough.  Their  address  is  207 
West  Summit  Street,  Souderton,  PA  18964. 

Jane  Myers,  missionary  in  Sudan,  is  on 
leave  in  the  States  during  June  and  July. 
Her  address  is  621  S.  Spruce  St.,  Eliza- 
bethtown, PA  17022.  Jane,  who  previously 
served  as  a teacher  of  accounting  in  the  Juba 
Commereial  Senior  Secondary  School,  will 
become  financial  administrator  for  the  Af- 
rica Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Southern 
Sudan  (ACROSS)  in  Juba. 

Planning  special  events  to  bring  women 
together  at  Mennonite  World  Conference 
was  a major  agenda  item  for  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  Task 
Force  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society  at 
their  May  26  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.  Sixteen 
women  from  Third  World  countries  will  be 
sponsored  as  special  guests  through  $10,000 
raised  by  the  Task  Force  and  matched  by 
the  World  Conference  Planning  Commit- 
tee. The  Task  Force  will  be  hosting  a noon 
luncheon  on  Thursday,  July  27,  so  that  200 
Mennonite  women  from  many  countries  can 
meet  and  interact.  Up  to  425  can  attend  a 
Wednesday  night  banquet.  Since  space  is 
limited,  passes  must  be  requested  upon  ar- 
rival at  the  conference. 

Because  of  continuing  growth  in  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  programs,  two  new 
general  managers  are  expected  to  be  named 
to  the  staff  soon.  An  additional  building  for 
the  MMA  campus,  to  aid  MMA’s  space 
problems,  also  was  approved.  The  8000- 
square-foot  building  will  house  data  and 
records  processing  and  storage,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  use  by  May  1979. 

Sod  was  turned  May  25  for  construction 
of  an  Assisted  Living  Facility  at  Greencroft 
in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  facility  will  provide  100 


apartments — 74  one-bedroom,  24  effi- 
ciency, and  two  two-bedroom  apartments — 
eight  of  whieh  will  be  for  handicapped 
persons,  said  Ivan  Weaver,  director  of  hous- 
ing. The  new  Greencroft  building  will 
provide  assistance  to  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  manage  independently,  Weaver 
said.  Assistanee  will  include  meals,  house- 
keeping, laundry,  and  medication.  Res- 
idents will  be  eligible  for  federal  assistance 
to  live  in  the  faeility  at  a cost  which  matches 
their  ability  to  pay.  Construction  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  one  year. 

A standing  crowd  attended  the  1978  an- 
nual convention  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  (Indian)  in  Saenz  Pena,  Argentina, 
reported  Willis  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  missionary  in  Argentina.  Although 
the  roof  of  the  lO-by-21-meter  building  is 
just  completed,  there  is  talk  of  adding  10 
meters  to  the  building  to  accommodate 
more  persons.  Features  of  this  year’s  con- 
vention were  a Bible  study  for  pastors  who 
arrived  early;  well-reeeived  lessons  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  led  by  MBM  missionary  Dennis 
Byler;  and  the  presence  of  a delegate  from  a 
Mataco  Indian  group  which  wants  to  join 
the  United  Evangelical  Church,  adding  a 
sixth  native  language  to  that  body. 

The  Writings  of  Pilgram  Marpeck  (an 
important  figure  in  the  development  of 
South  European  Anabaptism)  is  now  avail- 
able in  an  English  translation  by  Professors 
William  Klassen  and  Walter  Klaassen.  It 
makes  available  for  the  first  time  to  uni- 
versity and  college  students,  Mennonites  in 
general,  pastors,  and  others  the  works  of  a 
major  Anabaptist  theologian.  Classics  of  the 
Radical  Reformation  is  an  English-language 
series  of  sixteenth-and-seventeenth-century 
Anabaptist  and  free-ehurch  documents 
translated  and  annotated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies, 
the  research  agency  of  Associate  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The 
first  volume  in  this  series.  The  Legacy  of 
Michael  Battler  by  John  H.  Yoder,  appeared 
in  1973. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  receiving 
applications  for  a Student  Activities/Orien- 
tation Coordinator,  full-time,  10-month 
position,  beginning  on  August  1.  Mennonite 
applicants  preferred  who  are  college 
graduates  with  at  least  one  year  youth-work 
experience.  Send  personal  r6sum6  to  Lee  M. 
Yoder,  Personnel  Office,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801  (703)  433- 
2771. 

Youth  care  workers  needed  in  residential 
treatment  setting  for  teenage  boys.  Contact 
Ernest  S.  Mast,  Millersville  Youth  Village, 
Millersville,  PA  17551.  Tel.:  (717)872-4638. 

Hesston  College  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers will  travel  around  the  United  States  this 
summer  to  register  incoming  students.  June 
15-23  one  team  will  go  west  through  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minne- 
sota. Another  team  will  travel  east  through 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  June  19-30.  Registration  in  Oregon 
took  place  May  26-27.  Kansas  registration 
began  June  9.  Two  additional  dates,  July  24 
and  27,  have  been  scheduled  on  campus 
during  Mennonite  World  Conference.  Sum- 
mer registration  gives  new  students  and 
their  parents  and  faculty  and  staff  members 
a chance  to  meet  before  the  pressures  of  the 
school  year  begin. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
recommends  to  congregations  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  a goal  of  $1  per  member  per 
year  toward  the  work  of  the  Bible  societies 
worldwide.  Missionaries  have  long  recog- 
nized the  indispensable  services  provided  by 
the  Bible  societies  to  the  work  of  evangelism 
and  discipling  through  translation,  publica- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  General  Board 
notes  that  the  Canadian  and  American  Bible 
Societies  provide  the  same  services  to  our 
local  congregations  in  North  America.  Men- 
nonite giving  to  the  Bible  cause  has 
averaged  between  20  and  25  cents  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  General  Board  urges 
each  congregation  to  include  the  Bible  cause 
in  their  giving  each  year.  Gifts  from  Men- 
nonite church  congregations  in  the  USA  are 
sent  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  congregations  in  Canada  give 
through  regional  offices  of  the  Canadian  Bi- 
ble Society. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  an 
opening  for  an  office  manager  beginning 
this  summer.  The  candidate  should  have 
experience  and  training  in  management  and 
office  systems  and  procedures  as  well  as 
Christian  commitment  to  working  with 
people.  Interested  persons  may  contact: 
Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  Tele.: 
(219)294-7523. 

An  in-service  retreat  for  Midwest  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
workers  was  like  going  back  home.  The 
retreat,  held  May  18-21  at  Calvary  Bible 
School,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  took  on  a special 
significance  for  VSers,  due  to  the  second- 
mile  efforts  of  Calico  Rock  Mennonite 
Church  members.  The  congregation  helped 
secure  the  retreat  location,  planned  and 
cooked  meals,  provided  child  care  services, 
and  participated  in  some  of  the  sessions  with 
the  VSers.  “We  really  felt  a part  of  that  con- 
gregation,” said  Dale  Wentorf,  Midwest  VS 
director,  “and  we  felt  that  they  were  a part 
of  us.”  Use  of  the  facilities  was  donated  to 
the  group  by  the  school’s  owners,  the 
Beachy  Amish. 

Houseparents  are  needed  for  a new 
residential  home  for  the  developmentally 
disabled  to  be  sponsored  by  four  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  Elida-Lima,  Ohio,  area.  It 
will  be  state  approved  and  licensed  and 
partial  funding  will  also  come  from  state 
grants,  although  actual  operation  will  be 
through  the  church-appointed  board  mem- 


bers. Tentative  opening  date  is  Sept.  1, 
1978.  Anyone  interested  in  this  service 
project  and/or  personnel  need  could  con- 
tact: David  Brubaker,  Mennonite  Resi- 
dential Homes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3171,  Elida, 
OH  45807,  or  Dick  Lehman,  VS  Regional 
Administrator,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Berlin, 
Ohio;  eight  at  Lakeview,  Wolford,  N.D.; 
one  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.;  one  at  Para- 
dise, Pa. 

Change  of  address:  C.  Nevin  Miller  from 
Reedley,  Calif.,  to  132  Willow  Lane,  Hess- 
on,  KS  67062. 


readers  say 


I appreciated  Simon  Schrock’s  “Fern  Canyon” 
(May  23).  It  is  true  what  he  says  that  falling  asleep 
is  showing  disrespect  to  God.  But  there  is  a habit 
that  shows  much  more  disrespect  than  falling 
asleep. 

And  that  is  gossiping  about  the  minister  behind 
his  back  and  telfing  everybody  what  a poor 
speaker  he  is.  Maybe  some  of  the  people  in  that 
little  tea  party  gathering  don’t  agree.  Maybe  they 
think  that  the  minister  is  a wonderful  speaker  and 
perhaps  they  truly  learn  something  from  his  ser- 
mons. How  then,  must  that  make  his  admirers 
feel  to  listen  to  such  slander? 

Let’s  show  respect  to  God  and  to  our  fellowman 
by  keeping  negative  thoughts  to  ourselves. — Wei- 
gellia  Trook,  Salem,  Ore. 

In  the  article,  "Beyond  Apathy  and  Paralysis” 
(May  30),  there  is  a misprint  (which  was  in  the 
original  MCC  news  release.  We  sent  a correction 
in  the  next  week’s  news  service  but  unfortu- 
nately— understandably  too — you  missed  that). 
In  the  second  column  the  sentence  on  plutonium 
calls  on  advocates  of  nuclear  power  to  show  how 
plutonium  “can  be  perpetually  and  infallibly 
contained  ” (not  “continued  ”).  if  plutonium  can- 
not be  perpetually  and  infallibly  contained,  it  is 
brazen  and  presumptuous  to  call  nuclear  power 
safe. — John  K.  Stoner,  Akron,  Pa. 


I didn’t  get  hit  with  the  questionnaire  on  the 
cartoons  but  I’d  like  to  say  keep  them.  If  any- 
thing, maybe  the  every  other  issue  will  keep  the 
quality  up!  Think  they’re  very  good. 

What  you  didn’t  say  in  your  editorial  about 
humor  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  in  so  many 
aspects  of  our  lives.  I remember  my  mother  (Mrs. 
S.  Jay  Hostetler — Ida)  often  quoting  some  mis- 
sion administrator  who  supposedly  said,  “Just 
send  me  missionaries  with  a sense  of  humor.  If 
they’re  not  born  again,  it  doesn’t  matter — we  can 
always  get  them  to  accept  the  Lord — but  a sense 
of  humor,  if  they  don’t  have  it  now,  they  never 
will”  or  something  to  that  effect. — Mary  Ann 
Melchert,  Alexandria,  Va. 


I disagree  with  the  article,  “The  Submissive 
Woman,  ’ by  Joyce  M.  Shutt.  There  was  some 
truth  in  the  article  but  also  manv  false  ideas. 
Joyce  says  the  submissive  woman  does  not  allow 
anyone  to  do  her  decision-making  for  her.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  the  husband  should  do  all  the  im- 
portant decision-making.  A better  title  for  the 
article  would  be:  “The  Haughty  Woman  of  Mod- 
ern Society.  ” — Wayne  Martin,  Wallenstein,  Ont. 


None  of  the  three  options  presented  in  the  May 
23  issue  (“War  in  tne  Old  Testament:  Three 
Views,”  p.  408)  satisfactorily  harmonizes  the 
“old  ” view  of  God  as  avenger  and  warrior  with 
that  of  God  as  the  unconditional  lover  of  the  sin- 
ner and  the  sinful  world.  While  this  article  does 
not  spell  it  out  clearly,  a common  explanation  of 
this  paradox  is  that  God  is  equally  just  and  loving. 
Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  violence  and 
vengence  are  just,  while  love  is  unjust? 

With  the  decline  of  authority  in  the  church 
(and  its  replacement  by  rationalizing,  even  by 
those  who  most  vehemently  disclaim  logic  as  a 
means  to  determine  truth)  and  the  ever  growing 
influence  of  Evangelicalism  among  Mennonites, 
the  probabilities  of  convincing  others,  either 
converts  or  our  own  progeny,  to  take  up  the 
Anabaptist  faith  and  practice  of  redemptive  living 
seem  poor.  For  why  should  people  commit 
themselves  to  a warrior-god,  a god  of  violence  and 
vengeance,  who  is  purported  to  be  calling  people 
to  a life  of  love,  giving,  and  sacrifice,  when  it  is  far 
more  consistent  to  believe  in  such  a god  when 
that  god  has  deferred  those  higher  ethics  to  a fu- 
ture time  when  evil  and  the  unlovable  have  both 
been  safely  vanquished? 

As  for  me,  1 am  compelled,  I believe  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  choose  instead  the  God  of  1 John  4, 
the  God  who  is  love — and  to  work  back  from  there 
to  understand  how  this  wonderful  God  has 
worked  in  history,  the  God  John  saw  plainly  in  the 
Ghrist.  Any  gospel  that  begins  anywhere  else  is 
something  less,  as  the  Anabaptists  insisted,  than 
the  gospel,  regardless  of  the  implications  of  such  a 
stand  for  our  other  belief  systems  or  for  our  rela- 
tions with  our  fellow  Ghristians  who  hold  to  other 
belief  systems. — D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


I was  pleased  to  find  a reprint  of  the  article, 
“When  People  Gry,  ‘We  Are  Not  Fed,’  ” by 
Nelson  Kauffman  in  the  May  30  issue.  I re- 
member reading  it  before.  We  need  articles  of 
that  nature. — Emery  J.  Helmuth,  Vassar,  Mich, 


births 

(children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps,  127:3). 

Alderfer,  David  and  Gheryl  (Moyer),  second 
child,  first  son,  Jonathan  David,  Apr.  2,  1978. 

Alger,  Victor  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Broadway,  Va., 
first  child,  Nicholas  Eugene,  May  8.  1978. 

Brunstetter,  Terry  and  Kathy  (Moyer),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis  Allen,  Mav 
27,  1978. 

Hoffman,  Phil  and  Vicki  (Diller),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
first  child,  Rachel  Leann,  Apr.  22,  1978. 

Keppler,  William  and  Debbra  (Martin),  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  first  daughter,  Jennifer  Ren6,  Apr,  9, 
1978. 

Ressler,  Raymond  and  Naomi  (Weaver),  Louis- 
ville, Miss.,  first  daughter,  Kayla  Renae,  born  on 
Apr.  6,  1978;  adoptecTon  May  3,  1978. 

Richards,  William  and  Frieda  (Schultz),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  first  child,  Yvonne  Marie,  May  24, 
1978. 

Ropp,  Darrell  and  Shirlev  (Lichty),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont,,  first  child,  Jillian  Marie,  Mav  12, 
1978. 

Roth,  Lynn  and  Kathleen  (Brandt),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Zachary  Branat,  May 

22,  1978. 

Schlegel,  Fred  and  Gathy  (Eberspacher),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  child,  Ghelsey  Dawn,  Mav  21, 
1978. 

Schultz,  Floyd  and  Audrey  (Lantz),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Gheryl  Ann,  May 

23,  1978. 

Weist,  Donald  and  Roseann  (Murray),  Reams- 
town,  Pa.,  third  son,  Jason  Ghristopher,  May  15, 
1978. 


June  20, 1978 
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Zehr,  Ronald  and  Betty  (Eicher),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Karena  Mae,  May  18,  1978. 


marriages 

TIk-n  shall  I)C  orjf  ilcsh  ” ((icn  2:24).  A six-month  freo  suhscrip- 
tioM  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  Kivon  to  those  not  now  receivinji  it  if 
the  addri’ss  is  supplied  l)>  the  offieiutinK  minister. 

Borrows — Clausius. — Kenneth  Borrows,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  and  Cheryl  Lynn  Clausius,  Zurich 
cong.,  Zurich,  Ont.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  May  6, 
1978. 

Egli — Birkey. — Jim  Egli,  Morton,  111.,  and  Vic- 
ki Birkey,  Groveland,  lib,  both  of  Trinity  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  May  27,  1978. 

Fisher — Porter. — Ed  Fisher,  Petoskey,  Mich., 
Petoskey  cong.,  and  Gail  Porter,  Manistique, 
Mich.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Bruce  W.  Lyn- 
daker.  May  28,  1978. 

Graber — Hochstetler. — Greg  D.  Graber  and 
Glenda  H.  Hochstetler,  both  of  Wolford,  N.D., 
Lakeview  cong.,  by  Vernon  Hochstetler,  father  of 
the  bride,  and  Emery  Hochstetler,  May  26,  1978. 

Hershberger — Charles. — Lowell  Hershberger, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Kingview  cong.,  and  Rosella 
Charles,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  by  John 

M.  Drescher,  May  25,  1978. 

Hochstetler — Nussbaum. — Roy  Hochstetler, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron,  and  Patti  Nussbaum, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler.  May  14,  1978. 

Hostetler — Clemens. — Ray  Alan  Hostetler, 
Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Louise  Cle- 
mens, Berlin  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Lester  Graybill  and 
David  R.  Clemens,  father  of  the  bride.  May  27, 
1978. 

Hostetler — Schrock. — Ed  Hostetler  and  Ruth 
Schrock,  both  of  Berlin  cong.,  Berlin,  Ohio,  by 
David  R.  Clemens,  Mar.  14,  1978. 

Kornhaus — Eicher. — Brent  Kornhaus,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  and  Lisa  Eicher,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Kingview  cong.,  by  John  M.  Drescher 
and  Edwin  Alderfer,  May  27,  1978. 

La  Comb — Zehr. — Patrick  Eugene  La  Comb, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  and  Velma  Jean  Zehr,  Croghan, 

N. Y.,  both  of  Carthage  cong.,  by  Earl  R.  Zehr, 
father  of  the  bride,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Lehman  — Buckwalter.  — Randy  Lehman, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Maryl 
Buckwalter,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Brethren 
Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and  Atlee  Hershberger, 
May  27,  1978, 

Nance — Plette. — Brad  Nance,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Pilgrims  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Plett, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Mar.  25,  1978. 

Lloyd — Gingerich. — E.  John  Lloyd,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Edna  Jane  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont., 
both  from  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  May 
13,  1978. 

Martin — Sherer. — Richard  S.  Martin,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Susan  Joy 
Sherer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong,,  by 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger  and  Alvin  Martin,  May 
6,  1978. 

Miller — Burckhart. — Wesley  J.  Miller,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong.,  and  Sheryl 
Burckhart,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Jerry 
Quiring,  May  27,  1978, 

Mullet — Yoder. — Merle  Mullet,  Middleburv, 
Ind.,  and  Nora  Ann  Yoder,  Shipshewana,  Incl., 
both  of  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Samuel  J. 
Troyer,  May  27,  1978, 

Neiswander — Raber. — Ronald  Lee  Neiswan- 
der,  Forest,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Marilyn  Kay  Raber,  Berlin,  Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  by 
David  R,  Clemens,  May  6,  1978. 

Nussbaum — Lehman. — Willis  Nussbaum,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Elrena 
Lehman,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler and  Elton  Nussbaum,  May  20,  1978. 

Richardson — Smith. — Jerry  Ray  Richardson 
and  Evelyn  Maria  Smith,  both  of  Colorado 


Springs,  Colo.,  by  Paul  Weaver,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Roth  — Hershberger.  — Kirby  Roth,  Seward, 
Neb.,  and  Karen  Hershberger,  Milford,  Neb., 
both  from  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Oliver  Roth 
and  Norman  Beckler,  May  26,  1978. 

Roth — McLaughlin. — Murray  Glenn  Roth, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Jean  McLaughlin,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Catholic 
Church,  by Williams  and  Newton  L.  Ging- 

rich, May  27,  1978. 

Schweitzer — Yeackley. — Randy  Schweitzer, 

Milford,  Neb.,  Milford  cong.,  and  Jody  Yeackley, 
Milford,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Oliver 
Roth  and  Norman  Beckler,  Apr.  14,  1978. 

Steinmann— Yantzi.— Don  Robert  Steinmann, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  and 
Marilyn  Anne  Yantzi,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich  and  Vernon  Zehr, 
May  20,  1978, 

\Veaver  — Frick.  — Alan  Weaver,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Patty  Frick,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Scottdale 
cong.,  by  Edwin  Alderfer,  May  14,  1978. 

Weaver— Lauver.— Donald  R,  Weaver,  Mif- 
flintown.  Pa.,  Delaware  cong,,  and  Lillian  Lau- 
ver, Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by  Allen 
L.  Kauffman,  Feb.  25,  1978. 

Wood— Gerber.— John  Wood,  Boise,  Idaho, 
Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  Arlene 
Gerber,  Adamsville,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  May 
22,  1978, 


obituaries 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lx>rd  (Rev,  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
iionite  Church  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Bender,  Christian  S.,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and 
Katharina  (Streicher)  Bender,  was  born  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Aug.  22,  1898;  died  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  May  25,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On 
Oct.  1,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Roth,  who 
died  on  July  13,  1975.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Vernon  and  Kenneth),  one  stepdaughter,  and  15 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  28,  in  charge  of  Vernon  B.  Zehr  and 
Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  Stein- 
mann’s  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Latona,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Bar- 
bara Erb,  was  born  in  South  Easthope  Twp.,  Ont., 
May  12,  1898;  died  at  Maple  Nursing  Home, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  May  24,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On 
Dec.  17,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Bren- 
neman, who  died  on  Jan.  17,  1957.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Bruce  and  Lester),  2 daughters  (Beatrice — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Bender  and  Geoline — Mrs.  Nelson 
Bender),  8 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mary  Ann).  She  was  a member  of 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  28,  in  charge  of 
Newton  L.  Gingrich  and  Wilmer  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Ida,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Lydia  (Kline)  Crilow,  was  born  in  Homes  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  12,  1891;  died  at  the  Aultman  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio,  May  29,  1978;  aged  86  y.  On 
Dec.  24,  1914,  she  was  married  to  David  M. 
Hershberger,  who  died  on  Nov.  27,  1972.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Erma — Mrs.  Ralph  Krabill, 
Bernice — Mrs.  Melvin  Kapper,  and  Joyce — Mrs. 
Tom  McDonald),  one  son  (Olen),  one  brother 
(Alvin  Crilow),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Cora  Gilt). 
Two  sons  died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of  Calvin 
J.  King  and  Leonard  Garber;  interment  in  Beech 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Aaron  M.,  son  of  John  C.  and  Lettie 
(Myers)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Manor  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  9,  1911;  died  at  his  home  on  May  9,  1978; 
aged  66  y.  He  was  married  to  Edna  N.  Brubaker, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John  C. 
and  James  W.  Hostetter),  one  daughter  (Anna 
Ruth — Mrs.  H.  Mervin  Breckbill),  16  grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Martha — Mrs.  Elvin  R. 
Hershey),  and  one  brother  (Christian  M.  Hostet- 
ter). He  was  a member  of  Rohrerstown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  13,  in  charge  of  Abram  H.  Charles,  Clyde 
Shenk,  and  David  Thomas;  interment  in  Millers- 
ville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Othney,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Emma  (Kauffman)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Indiana 
on  Dec.  23,  1901;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  29, 
1978;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec.  14,  1918,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Rudy  E.  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Weldon  and  Ward),  5 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Sadie  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Rogers). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Owen), 
one  sister  (Jennie),  and  one  brother  (Melvin).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Berlin  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  1,  in 
charge  of  David  R.  Clemens  and  Paul  Hummel; 
interment  in  the  Berlin  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Daniel  Walter,  son  of  S.  D.  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Ohio,  Apr.  28, 
1885;  died  on  May  6,  1978;  aged  93  y.  On  Dec. 
31,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Yoder,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Jonathan),  6 grandchildren,  20  great-grandchil- 
aren,  3 great-great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Ida 
Yoder),  and  one  brother  (Melvin).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Gerald),  one  daughter 
(Geraldine),  3 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  9,  in  charge  of 
David  Clemens  and  Paul  Hummel;  interment  at 
Berlin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Huldah,  daughter  of  John  and  Huldah 
(Glass)  Bender,  was  born  near  Springs,  Pa.,  Jan. 
12,  1895;  died  at  her  home  at  Greenwood,  Del., 
May  25,  1978;  aged  83  y.  On  Jan.  3,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Ammon  Troyer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Alma — Mrs.  Elvin 
Schrock  and  Viola — Mrs.  Martin  Kreider),  2 sons 
(Raymond  and  Marvin),  a foster  daughter  (Wil- 
ma— Mrs.  Joseph  Lee),  15  grandchildren,  and  17 
great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church  on  May  27, 
in  charge  of  Mark  Swartzentruber,  John  Mishler 
and  Alvin  Mast;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Yoder,  Clara  B.,  daughter  of  John  K.  and  Mary 
(Yoder)  Hilty,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr. 
21,  1881;  died  at  Mennonite  Memorial  Home, 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  May  27,  1978;  aged  97  v.  In  1906, 
she  was  married  to  Lee  H.  Yoder,  wno  died  in 
1965.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Snyder),  3 sons  (Boyd  H.,  Harold  L.,  and 
H.  Clifford),  18  grandchildren,  28  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Emma  Yoder).  One 
son  (Dale)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
memoer  of  tne  South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  30  in 
charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  the 
Yoder  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  486  by  J.  M.  Klassen;  p.  492  by  Steve  Goossen;  p,  494 
by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon.  June  30-JuIy  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles.  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan. . July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Editor  says  native  Americans 
can  teach  whites  how  to  live 

John  Mohawk,  managing  editor  of  Akwe- 
sasne  Notes,  a New  York  Indian  newspaper, 
said  that  “because  the  Creator  put  us  here, 
with  everything  we  needed,  we  can  show 
white  people  how  to  live,  how  to  believe, 
how  to  live  with  one  another.”  Referring  to 
an  International  Conference  on  Discrimina- 
tion Against  Indigenous  Populations,  held  in 
Geneva  last  September,  Mr.  Mohawk  said 
Indians  made  up  “the  only  delegation  com- 
ing in  and  not  asking  for  money  . . . the  only 
group  relating  the  spiritual  to  people  and 
the  earth.” 

Saturday  night  fever  draws 
fire  from  a parish  pastor 

The  box  office  hit  film,  Saturday  Night 
Fever,  has  left  a prominent  Minneapolis 
clergyman  cool.  Msgr.  Francis  Fleming, 
fearing  that  he  was  “losing  contact  with  the 
younger  generation”  and  was  not  keeping 
up  with  “where  it’s  at,”  recently  went  to  see 
the  youth  movie.  The  film  had  elicited  rave 
reviews  from  most  of  the  eight-graders  in  a 
friend’s  religious  education  class,  Msgr. 
Fleming,  pastor  of  St.  Olaf  Catholic  Church 
in  downtown  Minneapolis,  wrote  in  his 
parish  bulletin.  They  said  it  was  “real  cool,  ” 
he  wrote. 

But  after  viewing  Saturday  Night  Fever, 
Msgr.  Fleming  indicated  that  if  the  movie  is 
an  accurate  barometer  of  the  attitudes  of  to- 
day’s young  people,  he  definitely  has  lost 
contact  and  he  does  not  want  to  be  “where 
it’s  at.”  Where  it’s  at,  according  to  this 
movie,  is  “gutter  talk  of  the  foulest  kind, 
graphic  scenes  of  successive  rape  in  the 
backseat  of  a car,  and  a gang  fight  in  which 
a girl  as  an  active  participant  took  a right 
smash  to  the  face,  ” he  said.  “Just  how  far 
down  the  line  have  we  gone  in  30  years,  ” 
the  priest  asked,  “when  13-year-olds  in  reli- 
gion classes,  girls  included,  can  see  a movie 
such  as  this  and  rate  it  as  ‘cool?’ 

Argentine  prelate  critical 
of  professional  soccer  play 

An  Argentine  archbishop,  referring  to  the 
world  soccer  championships,  has  warned 
that  modern  sports  events  bring  about  an 
excessively  competitive  spirit.  Profession- 
alization of  soccer  has  resulted  in  “the  con- 
flict of  economic  interests,  the  savage 
obsession  to  win,  the  crude  competitive 
mentality,  and  the  search  for  popularity,  ” 
Archbishop  Vicente  Zazpe  of  Santa  Fe 
declared.  The  championship  play  has  set  off 
a national  debate  in  terms  of  costs  and 


benefits.  Likewise,  in  view  of  political  dis- 
turbances which  have  accompanied  a num- 
ber of  recent  international  sports  events, 
there  is  concern  that  it  could  be  a stepping- 
stone  for  renewed  political  agitation. 

Civil  religion,  born  again  movement 
jeopardize  witness,  Dr.  Littell  says 

A religion  scholar  told  a gathering  of 
representatives  of  believers’  churches  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  that  civil  religion  and  the 
born-again  movement  are  jeopardizing  the 
“integrity  of  the  witness”  of  the  believers’ 
church.  Franklin  Littell,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  spoke  at  a public  rally  during 
a Study  Conference  on  the  believers’ 
church.  The  term,  “believers’  church  ” in- 
cludes churches  which  practice  adult  bap- 
tism, such  as  Baptists,  Mennonites,  Friends, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Most  trace 
their  heritage  to  the  Radical  Reformation. 

Speaking  of  the  danger  of  civil  religion. 
Dr.  Littell  said,  “It  is  surely  one  of  the 
ironies  of  church  history  in  the  USA  that  the 
great  free  churches  which  came  to  success 
and  social  establishment  in  the  19th  century 
are  now  by  and  large  as  blended  into  the 
landscape  as  the  Volkskirchen  which  re- 
placed in  this  century  the  landeskirchliche 
Kirchen-regiment  of  magisterial  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe.”  With  regard  to  “born-again 
religion,  ” the  United  Methodist  scholar 
charged  that  this  movement  has  become 
popular  “all  too  frequently  without  the  doc- 
trinal integrity,  disciplined  life,  and 
frequent  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which 
can  convert  a subjective  experience  into  the 
witness  of  a faithful  Christian  people.  ” 

FBI’s  efforts  to  discredit  Martin  Luther 
King  lashed  by  his  widow 

Joseph  Lowery,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and  Cor- 
etta  Scott  King  have  denounced  the  U.S. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  wake 
of  the  release  of  an  FBI  memo  which  indi- 
cated the  agency  had  attempted  to  work 
with  a black  leader  in  the  1960s  to  discredit 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Lowery,  a United  Methodist  minister,  said 
in  an  interview,  “I  find  it  incredible  that  any 
reputable  black  leader  would  engage  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  FBI  to  ‘remove’  Dr. 
King  from  the  civil-rights  scene.”  He  added 
that  “many,  many  of  us  feel  that  this  may  be 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  FBI  to 
raise  serious  doubts  about  black  leadership 
and  to  shift  the  blame  for  Dr.  King’s  tragic 
death  from  the  FBI  and  racists  to  blacks.  ” 

Dr.  King’s  widow  said  the  memo  “simply 
proves  once  again  that  the  FBI  treated  the 
civil  rights  movement  as  if  it  were  an  alien 
enemy  attack  on  the  United  States.”  She 
suggested  that  the  United  States  consider 
“dismantling  ” the  FBI  and  replacing  it 
“with  a law-enforcement  agency  with  gen- 
uine and  lawful  objectives  and  procedures.  ” 


Parents  battle  public  schools, 
teach  their  children  at  home 

The  rural  school  superintendent  set  the 
deadline:  the  11-year-old  boy  had  to  be 
enrolled  in  school  by  May  or  the  matter 
would  be  turned  over  once  again,  to  the 
county  attorney.  The  father  scrawled  his 
response  on  the  superintendent’s  letter: 

“In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
refuse  to  send  Douglas  to  public  schools  and 
forbid  your  attempts  to  place  him  in  public 
schools  and  defy  the  forces  of  Satan  that 
would  attempt  any  further  legal  pressure 
and/or  manipulating  in  this  matter.” 

And  so,  the  fight  continues  between  the 
McGregor,  Minn.,  school  district  and  Rich- 
ard Lewis.  The  Lewis  family  is  one  of  six 
northern  Minnesota  families  that  have  been 
involved  in  legal  battles  over  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  families  have  argued 
that  public  schools  are  a corrupt  influence 
on  children  and  violate  their  religious 
values.  The  parents,  some  of  whom  did  not 
complete  high  school,  prefer  to  teach  their 
children  themselves. 

Jesse  Jackson’s  PUSH  program 
given  $400,000  grant  by  HEW 

Jesse  Jackson  has  received  $400,000  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  support  his  “PUSH 
for  Excellence  ” program  to  upgrade  educa- 
tion of  black  youths.  Mr.  Jackson,  head  of 
the  Chicago-based  People  United  to  Save 
Humanity  (PUSH),  launched  the  educa- 
tional program  this  fall  in  11  Los  Angeles 
high  schools  having  predominantly  black 
enrollments.  Los  Angeles  advanced  $402, 
818  to  start  the  program. 

PUSH  seeks  to  raise  academic  perfor- 
mance of  poor  black  students  through  a 
“moral  contract  ” involving  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  school.  Among  other  things, 
students  and  their  parents  are  called  upon  to 
set  aside  two  hours  a night  for  homework 
and  studies  without  the  interference  of  ra- 
dio, television,  or  other  distractions.  The 
three-part  educational  program  asks  stu- 
dents to  sign  a pledge  to  work  hard  in  school 
and  avoid  drugs,  alcohol,  sexual  promis- 
cuity, sex-oriented  music,  and  TV  violence. 
Parents  and  school  administrators  are  also 
asked  to  pledge  to  work  with  each  other  and 
their  children  in  striving  for  excellence. 

U.S.  army  enlisted  personnel  survey: 

31  percent  use  marijuana,  7 percent  on 
drugs 

A U.S.  Army  survey  reveals  that  209,000, 
about  31  percent,  of  its  671,000  enlisted 
personnel  use  marijuana  and  about  7 per- 
cent use  hard  drugs.  Some  18.6  percent  of 
the  enlisted  men  and  women  said  they  use 
marijuana  occasionally  and  12.6  percent 
said  they  use  it  frequently.  Hard  drugs  were 
used  “occassionally”  by  5.7  percent  and 
“frequently  ” by  1.6  percent.  Officers  were 
not  included  in  the  survey. 
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Good  news  and  bad 


You  may  be  familiar  with  the  good  news-bad  news  jokes. 
For  example:  “The  good  news  is  that  our  ship  just  came  in. 
The  bad  news  is  that  it  sank  in  the  harbor.’’  The  good  news- 
bad  news  story  seems  to  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
“whopper  joke’’  in  which  the  humor  comes  through 
exaggeration. 

Exaggeration  is  useful  in  getting  attention  and  in 
highlighting  characteristics  sharply.  Subtle  exaggeration  is 
used  by  fiction  writers  in  creating  their  characters  and 
leading  them  through  the  experiences  that  make  a good 
story.  But  the  exaggeration  must  not  be  overdone  or  the 
reader  says,  “ It  really  couldn’t  have  been  like  this.  ” 

Life  is  filled  with  good  news  and  bad,  though  generally  not 
in  the  sharp  outline  of  the  good  news-bad  news  jokes.  A few 
examples  from  my  own  recent  experience.  The  good  news  is 
that  there  is  something  available  to  put  on  sweet  corn  seed  to 
repel  the  blackbirds.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  smallest  size 
available  in  the  Agway  store  treats  100  pounds  of  seed  and 
costs  nearly  $13.00.  Since  we  plant  about  one  pound  a year, 
that  gives  us  seed  treatment  for  100  years!  (Is  that  good  news 
or  bad?) 

Another  bit  of  good  news  for  our  family  was  the  discovery 
that  our  strongest  hive  of  bees  had  honey  ready  to  extract  and 
needed  more  room.  The  bad  news  was  that  the  weather  was 
poor  for  taking  off  honey  and  our  activity  made  them  very 
angry.  (Bees  are  amazingly  good-natured  in  the  middle  of  a 
warm  clear  day.  In  the  evening  of  a humid  one  they  can  be 
quite  the  other  way. ) 

It  is  good  news  (at  least  to  the  editor)  that  the  annual 
report  just  out  shows  the  Gospel  Herald  margin  over  expenses 
in  1977  was  better  than  we  had  expected.  It  is  bad  news  that 
our  second-class  postage  cost  has  just  gone  up  27  percent  and 
another  increase  is  predicted  on  July  6. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  the  cost  of  paper  which  reached  for 
the  sky.  Now  the  one  to  watch  seems  to  be  the  postage.  In 
fact  our  manufacturing  cost  increased  only  4.2  percent  in 
1977  over  1976,  considerably  less  than  inflation. 

At  the  present  rate  the  average  cost  to  deliver  each  copy  of 
the  Herald  is  between  2 and  2V2  cents.  Perhaps  that  seems 
unreasonable  only  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to  be. 

This  means  about  $1.25  per  year  of  50  issues  or  some  12  to  14 
percent  of  the  subscription  price,  depending  on  whether  it  is 


an  individual  subscription  or  an  Every  Home  Plan.  By 
comparison,  editorial  costs  for  1978  are  budgeted  to  take 
about  25  percent  of  the  subscription  dollar,  manufacturing  48 
or  49  percent,  marketing  expense  8 percent,  overhead  5 
percent,  and  margin  about  1.5  percent.  (Those  figures  add  up 
to  more  than  100  percent,  so  something  isn’t  quite  right,  but 
they  give  an  idea  of  how  the  costs  are  distributed. ) 

The  Gospel  Herald,  like  all  the  programs  of  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Mennonite 
Church.  We  seek  to  provide  a service  for  the  church  on  a 
nonprofit  basis.  This  means  we  expect  to  stay  near  the  break- 
even line.  During  four  of  the  past  six  years  the  record  showed 
us  under  the  line  rather  than  over,  so  we  may  be  forgiven  if 
we  consider  last  year’s  report  good  news. 

The  really  good  news  from  an  editor’s  standpoint  is  that 
there  is  within  the  Mennonite  Church  a concern  for  one 
another  which  makes  something  like  the  Gospel  Herald 
useful.  I have  commented  on  this  before  and  no  doubt  will  do 
so  again  since  it  is  foundational  for  our  existence  as  a 
publication.  Regardless  of  what  level  of  journalistic  quality 
we  can  attain  (and  there  is  much  room  for  improvement),  the 
Herald  exists  by  seeking  out  and  cultivating  the  convictions 
which  we  have  in  common. 

Basic  to  these  is  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired 
of  God  and  profitable  (2  Tim.  3:16).  This  text,  of  course, 
referred  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  add  the  New  to  this — in 
fact  we  take  the  New  as  a point  of  departure  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old.  The  Gospel  Herald  editors  believe 
that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  a key  issue  before  us 
today.  This  issue  has  the  potential  to  unite  or  divide  us, 
depending  on  how  well  we  can  handle  it. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  write  at  length  of  the  principles  to 
use  in  biblical  interpretation.  But  at  least  they  would  include 
these:  1)  What  sort  of  writing  is  the  passage  to  be 
interpreted?  2)  What  did  it  mean  to  its  original  receivers?  3) 
What  is  its  significance  for  our  present  situation?  A member 
of  our  congregation  said  recently  that  the  Bible  is  important 
to  her  because  she  found  it  answering  the  questions  she  had 
been  wrestling  with. 

It  is  good  news  to  know  that  there  is  a Book  which  gives 
answers  to  the  questions  that  bear  down  on  us.  No  bad  news 
can  take  it  away  (Rom.  8:38,  39). — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A farmer 
looks  at  hunger 

by  Sanford  Hash 


Sanford  and  Orpha  Eash:  Jesus  did  not  ignore  the  poor. 


I first  faced  hunger  on  a hot  dusty  day  in  June  1967.  It  was 
in  “Apostle  Paul”  country,  now  modern  Turkey.  My  wife 
Orpha  and  I were  visiting  our  son  Marvin  in  a small  village. 

We  took  pictures,  one  of  a two-year-old  toddler.  He  was  a 
good-looking  boy,  but  a bit  listless.  He  had  just  been  weaned. 
Marvin  told  us  later  that  the  baby  died  a few  months  after 
this,  of  malnutrition. 

Orpha  and  I were  chicken  farmers  when  our  children  were 
small  and  they  helped  with  the  work.  When  the  boys  got  out 
of  college  they  had  had  enough  of  ehicken  smell,  dust,  and 
feathers  and  they  left  the  farm.  Then  Marvin  found  himself 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  that  small  Turkish  village.  They  told 
him  to  work  out  something  to  help  the  people  get  more  pro- 
tein in  their  diet  and  make  a little  more  money.  When  we 
visited  him  on  that  trip  what  was  he  doing?  The  thing  he  dis- 
liked most  on  the  farm!  He  helped  a farmer  raise  chickens. 
The  farmer  and  his  family  ate  the  roosters  and  kept  the 
pullets  to  produce  eggs  for  sale. 

We  have  had  other  members  of  our  family  overseas,  and 
visited  them.  Naturally  I have  become  interested  in  feeding 
the  hungry.  I realize,  too,  the  world  is  large,  and  having  seen 
a few  places,  we  don’t  know  all  about  it.  I have  also  done 
some  reading  on  the  subjeet  and  I have  been  fascinated  to  see 
how  many  ideas  have  eome  and  gone. 

For  example,  we  all  remember  the  “Russian  Wheat  Deal,” 
followed  by  the  oil  embargo.  On  top  of  that  we  had  world- 
wide drought  in  1974,  the  worst  drought  I had  seen  since  the 
early  thirties.  These  helped  to  trigger  inflation,  and  food  and 


feed  grain  prices  jumped  to  record  levels.  Prophets  of  doom 
said  the  world  was  headed  for  mass  famine.  Not  enough  land 
or  food,  and  too  many  people.  Some  blamed  us  farmers  for 
feeding  grain  to  livestock.  It  was  wasteful  they  said.  We 
should  send  it  overseas.  I became  confused. 

My  high  school  agriculture  teacher  had  taught  us  that  it 
was  wasteful  to  sell  feed  grain.  Feed  it  on  the  farm.  My  dad 
already  was  doing  it,  and  so  were  all  good  farmers.  It  was  a 
way  to  make  ends  meet  during  the  depression.  Now,  forty 
years  later  it  was  all  said  to  be  wrong. 

I began  to  ask  myself  what  would  happen  if  we  would  quit 
feeding  grain.  Feed  grain  prices  would  drop  drastically. 
Where  would  the  grain  go?  To  the  nations  with  money  to  buy 
it.  The  poor  might  get  some  of  it,  but  probably  not  very 
much. 

I recalled  that  our  vast  capacity  to  produce  feed  grain  was 
developed  because  we  had  a market  right  here  at  home.  Corn 
priees  have  depended  on  livestock  and  poultry  feed  demand. 
My  confusion  left  and  I was  just  a little  provoked. 

Surpluses  again.  Outside  of  a few  isolated  areas  in  the 
world,  it  rained  in  the  years  of  1975,  1976,  and  1977.  So  now 
we  have  surpluses  and  prices  are  at  a break-even  level.  And 
we  still  have  people  suffering  from  chronic  hunger.  We  know 
also  that  in  another  major  drought,  people  will  die.  And  we 
still  have  too  many  easy  answers.  An  American  farmer  can  see 
the  need  in  the  developing  world,  and  say;  “Do  as  we  do,  and 
you  will  get  along  better.”  The  opposite  view  is  for  us  Chris- 


Marvin  Eash  with  friends  in  Turkey. 


tians  to  blame  all  the  shortages  on  our  affluent  living:  “We 
are  taking  it  away  from  the  poor.”  Either  attitude  can  cause 
us  to  do  nothing  about  it.  It’s  time  we  Christians  start  work- 
ing on  something  that  will  get  the  job  done.  I found  some 
help  in  thinking  about  this  by  consulting  the  following  books. 

The  World  Food  Crisis,  edited  by  Herbert  L.  Marx 
(Wilson,  1975),  offers  evidence  that  we  are  doing  better  at 
feeding  the  world  than  anytime  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  But  we  just  know  more  about  it  a lot  quicker  because  of 
the  airplane  and  instant  communication.  This  might  make  us 
feel  good,  but  it  doesn’t  excuse  us. 

Food  First  written  by  Frances  Moore  Lapp6  and  Joseph 
Collins  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1977)  has  a lot  of  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  the  problems  of  food  and  hunger.  They  lay  a 
lot  of  responsibility  for  the  problem  on  the  large  well-fi- 
nanced, multinational  companies.  These  go  into  a poor 
country  to  “develop”  it,  using  vast  tracts  of  land  that  are 
suitable  for  the  things  they  want  to  export.  They  hire  cheap 
labor,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  they  displace.  The  displaced 
are  forced  to  inferior  land  and  are  worse  off  than  before. 
Records  show  these  undeveloped  nations  exported  more  food 
than  they  imported  during  the  years  of  drought.  In  other 
words,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

A recent  example  of  this  was  a news  report  which  showed 
angry  Texas  farmers  trying  to  stop  a caravan  of  vegetable 
trucks  from  Mexico.  The  American  farmers  are  angry  and  ac- 
cording to  Food  First  the  many  poor  Mexicans  are  pushed 
aside  by  big  business  and  are  worse  off  than  before.  Food 
First  also  says  that  the  world  has  not  run  out  of  land.  But 
Food  First  is  vague  on  what  can  be  done  about  the  problem, 
except  for  land  reform.  This  must  come  by  the  masses  of 
people  demanding  it.  It  seems  to  me  the  book  wastes  too 
much  paper  just  to  argue  about  one  or  two  problems. 

Our  son  Loren  and  his  family  are  agricultural  missionaries 
in  Chad.  They  are  supported  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
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tee  but  are  working  with  a society  of  established  Christian 
missions  in  southern  Chad.  Loren  travels  a lot  in  that  area, 
which  is  also  the  best  agricultural  section  of  the  country.  He 
is  working  to  improve  their  interest  in  agriculture  and  in  pro- 
ducing more  food.  He  tries  to  make  some  simple  things 
available,  such  as  improved  seeds  and  trees,  fertilizers  and  in- 
secticides. He  conducts  extension  meetings.  He  does  not  try 
to  introduce  radically  new  improvements.  It  takes  a lot  of 
“sitting  where  they  sit.”  The  progress  is  slow  and  can  be  dis- 
couraging. 

In  August  1976  we  visited  them.  It  was  the  rainy  season  so 
we  didn’t  do  much  traveling  in  the  bush,  but  we  went  shop- 
ping in  the  capital  city  of  N’Djamena.  In  the  largest  super- 
market-department type  store  in  town,  we  looked  for  apples. 
It  cost  $1.50  for  enough  apples  so  Grandma  could  make  an 
apple  pie  for  the  grandchildren.  We  also  bought  some  cheese, 
at  triple  the  cost  at  home.  These  were  all  imported  from 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  locally  grown  produce 
and  meats  was  reasonable. 

The  only  hard  surface  road  in  Chad  is  about  a hundred 
miles  long.  We  drove  out  on  that  road  and  1 saw  vast  tracts  of 
land.  I remembered  those  supermarket  prices  and  said, 
“Somebody  ought  to  buy  a couple  of  thousand  acres  of  land 
here,  set  up  a dairy  farm,  and  get  the  price  of  cheese  where  it 
ought  to  be.”  1 was  soon  told  that  this  was  a typical  American 
idea.  Who  would  it  help  except  the  fellow  who  runs  it?  The 
real  poor  don’t  eat  cheese  anyway.  So  I sat  back  and  nursed 
my  American  farmer  ideas.  1 wanted  at  least  to  keep  them 
alive  until  I got  home. 

A potential  for  food.  Chad  is  not  overpopulated.  It  has  a 
large  area  in  the  southern  part,  comparable  to  the  state  of 
Illinois,  that  is  flat  and  quite  well  watered  in  a normal  season. 
From  an  American  farmer’s  viewpoint,  southern  Chad  has 
potential  to  produce  enough  food  to  end  hunger  in  that  part 
of  Africa. 

Applying  the  economics  of  E.  F.  Schumacher  to  Chad 
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Loren  Eash  as  farm  repairman  in  1966.  Sanford  looks  on. 


Loren  Eash  as  Paxman  in  Nigeria.  He  is  now  a missionary  in  Chad. 


would  not  take  a lot  of  finance.  Both  the  producer  and  the 
one  in  need  could  get  a blessing.  Schumacher  holds  that  the 
old  attitude  “What  is  good  for  the  rich  will  be  good  for  the 
poor”  will  not  work  any  more.  I read  Schumachers’  book 
Small  Is  Beautiful  (Harper  and  Row,  1973)  a few  years  ago.  It 
deals  with  development  in  making  small  villages  productive 
on  a small  scale.  At  that  time  I couldn’t  see  how  his  theory  of 
economics  could  be  made  practical,  but  I looked  through  it 
again  recently  and  it  says  practically  the  same  things  Food 
First  says,  but  is  much  more  positive  on  what  to  do. 

Not  long  ago  I thought  that  most  hunger  problems  were 
caused  by  government  leaders  who  simply  don’t  care.  Now, 
I’m  not  sure.  I have  concluded  that  we  need  to  take  a com- 
passionate attitude  toward  the  leaders  of  developing  coun- 
tries. They  no  doubt  travel  and  see  the  glamorous  things  in 
the  Western  world.  I can  understand  how  they  get  the  wrong 
priorities  when  traveling  in  the  industrial  nations.  They  go 
back  home  with  industrialization  on  their  minds  and  the  little 
farmer  with  the  large  family,  working  a small  patch  of  ground 
is  forgotten. 

Pushed  aside  by  the  big  companies  the  small  farmers  get 
along  in  normal  weather.  But  when  it  doesn’t  rain  for  a 
season,  there  is  famine  and  people  die.  It  seems  we  have  a lot 
of  Pharaohs  who  do  a lot  of  dreaming,  but  they  have  nobody 
with  the  divine  wisdom  of  a Joseph.  Long-range  weather 
forecasting  is  still  uncertain.  The  scientists  are  trying  hard, 
but  they  admit  they  still  don’t  know. 

What  do  we  do?  We  send  food.  I’m  sure  we  need  to 
continue  to  do  this.  But  there  are  problems  with  a food 
program.  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  February  16,  1978, 
carried  a report  on  the  updating  of  the  MCC  Material  Aid 
Policy.  It  carried  a statement  from  Henry  R.  Fast  in  Bihar, 
India,  who  said,  “Relief  work  was  carried  on  much  too  long 
after  the  emergency  had  ended.”  And  Edgar  Stoesz  noted 
that  it  may  take  as  long  to  get  wheat  from  America  to  the 
third  world  ports  as  it  does  to  grow  a crop  close  to  a needy 
area.  I would  add  that  trucking  costs  to  a landlocked  African 


country  can  be  very  expensive. 

I farmed  for  quite  awhile  before  I really  learned  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  soil  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a gift  of  Giod!  There 
are  few  good  farmers  who  don’t  know  their  soil,  its  type,  its 
weakness,  and  its  strong  points.  I’m  sure  the  native  farmers 
know  a lot  about  their  soil.  A good  teacher  must  first  learn 
from  them,  then  help  them  to  develop  its  full  potential. 

A number  of  years  ago  a British  missionary  told  me:  “It’s 
amazing  what  you  Mennonites  get  done,  considering  the 
small  size  of  your  denomination.  ” He  meant,  of  course,  the 
mission  and  social  programs.  We  need  to  appreciate  what  we 
are  doing.  It  certainly  is  not  all  wrong.  We  have  poked  fun  at 
our  hard  work  and  thrift  heritage,  but  we  have  made  good 
use  of  it,  and  we  will  surely  need  it  in  the  future. 

Our  grandson,  a slight  lad  of  seven,  is  sharp  and  eager  to 
learn.  Dad  and  son  were  working  on  a combine  when  the  son 
crawled  out  from  under  the  machine,  grease  on  his  hands, 
dirt  on  his  face,  and  a rip  in  his  pants.  With  a gleam  in  his 
eye,  he  proudly  said,  “We  are  fixing  the  combine!  ” Can  the 
Lord  use  his  native  skills?  Of  course  I am  probably  biased 
about  qualifications,  but  I know  the  church  has  many  dedi- 
cated young  men  and  women  willing  to  work. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  as  Christians?  Can  we  confront 
the  large  multinational  companies?  Or  the  small  developing 
governments?  Can  we  show  them  what  is  happening  because 
of  their  attitudes?  We  know  the  theory  of  Schumacher,  the 
economist.  We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  adaptability  to 
adjust.  We  understand  hard  work,  patience,  compassion,  and 
the  love  for  the  soil.  Can  we  dream  a bit  more,  and  zero  in  on 
a few  villages,  sit  where  they  sit,  and  work  with  what  they 
have,  and  go  from  there?  We  have  been  doing  this,  but  can 
we  intensify  the  effort  in  few  more  small  areas? 

Jesus  fed  the  hungry.  He  did  not  ignore  the  poor.  Matthew 
5 is  full  of  promises  to  the  poor.  Helping  a man  to  help 
himself  will  restore  his  dignity. 

The  work  is  hard,  the  pay  is  poor,  sometimes  there  are  no 
rewards  or  thanks  by  anyone.  But,  yes,  it  is  worth  it! 
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If  the  rich  drink  coffee, 
must  the  poor  starve? 

by  Jon  jantzen 


Although  recent  research  suggests  that  the  world  can  feed 
itself,  the  struggle  to  do  so  is  becoming  increasingly  compli- 
cated. Millions  languish  in  hunger  as  big  corporation  use 
more  land  in  food-deficient  countries  to  grow  export  crops. 

In  Mexico,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Colombia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, much  of  the  best  land  is  controlled  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  produce  exports  of  carnations,  pineapples,  bananas, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  strawberries,  or  beef.  Profits  go  to  the  big 
landholders  and  corporation  stockholders  while  the  local 
workers  earn  minimal  wages  and  are  deprived  of  both  land 
and  food. 

Half  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Philippines  produces  crops  for  export.  In  1977  the 
United  States  imported  $13.5  billion  worth  of  food,  up  from 
$11  billion  in  1976.  Seventy  percent  of  these  agricultural  im- 
ports come  from  developing  countries.  Three  fourths  are  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  “supplementary 
imports”  or  crops  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 
However,  production  has  gradually  shifted  to  poorer  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  cheap. 

In  a new  book  on  world  hunger.  The  Famine  Business, 
Colin  Tudge  proposes  that  our  present  system  of  food 
production  is  like  a “world  farm.”  Corporations  decide  which 
crops  to  grow  in  which  countries  and  where  to  market  them. 
Decisions  are  based  on  prices  and  not  on  nutritional  needs. 
The  world  farm  was  initiated  in  the  colonial  era  to  benefit  the 
industrial  development  of  rich  countries  and  has  been 
streamlined  today  by  corporate  agriculture. 

Tudge  gives  three  reasons  why  the  world  farm  idea  is  not 
working:  (1)  it  depends  on  energy  for  transportation  and  this 
energy  is  becoming  more  expensive;  (2)  small  developing 
countries,  increasingly  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  Western 
markets,  suffer  continuous  malnutrition  and  periodic  starva- 
tion; and  (3)  by  concentrating  vast  areas  on  a single  crop,  the 
world  farm  makes  poor  use  of  land.  The  resulting  “monocul- 
ture is  bad  for  the  soil,  increases  danger  of  disease,  and  is 
less  productive  in  the  long  run  with  its  massive  use  of 
chemicals. 

Some  people  believe  it  is  to  the  developing  country’s  ad- 
vantage to  export  bananas,  pineapples  and  coffee,  arguing 
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that  exports  generate  foreign  exchange  for  economic  devel- 
opment and  jobs.  But  a rising  gross  national  product  does  not 
insure  that  a developing  country’s  human  needs  are  being 
met.  Brazil’s  economic  minister  said  in  1972,  after  five  years 
of  rapid  economic  growth,  that  only  5 percent  of  the  people 
were  better  off  than  before,  50  percent  were  at  the  same  level 
and  the  condition  of  45  percent  had  deteriorated. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  malnutrition.  An  article  by  Alan 
Riding  in  the  March  6,  1978,  New  York  Times  suggests  a con- 
nection between  food  exports  and  malnutrition  and  unem- 
ployment in  Mexico.  By  placing  priority  on  food  for  export 
and  industrial  processing,  food  for  the  local  market  is  the  last 
concern.  “While  winter  vegetables,  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
and  coffee  are  being  produced  for  export,  for  example,  the 
government  must  import  corn  and  beans,”  the  author  states. 
“The  poor  people,  finding  food  prices  rising  faster  than  in- 
come, have  been  forced  to  reduce  consumption. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  fresh  vegetables  consumed  in  the  U.S. 
between  December  and  May  are  imported  from  Mexico.  In 
1977,  785  million  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  imported  from 
Mexico,  double  the  amount  imported  ten  years  earlier.  To- 
matoes and  winter  vegetables  are  the  primary  exports  of  two 
Mexican  states,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  But  the  expansion  of 
vegetable  acreage  in  Mexico  has  done  little  to  benefit  the 
people.  Land  ownership  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  Mexican 
growers  and  marketing  is  monopolized  by  large  U.S.  super- 
market chains  and  agribusiness  firms. 

In  Haiti  large  areas  of  fertile  valley  land  are  devoted  to 
raising  beef  for  export.  In  1975  the  U.S.  imported  $20  million 
worth  of  beef  from  Haiti;  in  1976  this  increased  to  $30 
million.  Texas  cattle  growers  now  ship  cattle  to  Haiti  for  fat- 
tening and  return  them  to  the  U.S.  hamburger  market. 

Sugar  is  a primary  export  for  many  Third  World  eco- 
nomies. With  the  best  land  growing  sugarcane  for  corpora- 
tions, peasants  eke  out  their  existence  on  marginal  hilly  ter- 
rain. Gulf  and  Western,  the  largest  landholder  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  controls  33  percent  of  the  country’s 
sugar  production. 

Typical  of  countries  that  rely  on  a plantation  economy 
instead  of  small-scale  agriculture,  unemployment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  ranges  from  30  to  40  percent,  and  75 
percent  of  the  population  receives  well  below  the  recom- 
mended daily  minimum  of  calories  and  protein.  A cane  cutter 
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earns  $1.70  per  ton  and  can  cut  two  to  three  tons  per  day. 

In  the  Philippines,  Del  Monte  and  Castle  and  Cooke  own 
or  lease  30,000  acres  for  production  of  pineapples  and 
bananas.  These  corporations  subcontract  to  local  growers  but 
retain  control  of  prices  and  production. 

North  America  plays  a major  role  in  influencing  the  agri- 
cultural production  patterns  in  many  developing  nations.  As 
the  leading  importer  of  their  products  and  major  investor 
North  America  has  shared  in  forestalling  land  reform, 
increasing  food  dependence,  and  retarding  domestic  food 
production. 


Christians  are  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  benefiting  from  a 
system  that  we  know  causes  injustice,  yet  changing  it  seems 
beyond  the  power  of  the  individual.  Boycotting  bananas  or 
coffee  does  not  redistribute  land  to  poor  peasants — corpora- 
tions merely  switch  crops  as  demands  change. 

Both  rich  and  poor  countries  must  work  toward  more  self- 
reliance  in  meeting  their  own  food  needs.  We  can  help  in  a 
small  way  to  shift  production  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables 
back  to  North  America  by  gardening  and  preserving  food, 
and  by  adjusting  our  diet  around  the  seasons  to  locally  grown 
crops.  ^ 


A must  for  mission  workers 


Food  First:  Beyond  the  Myth  of  Scarcity,  by  Frances 
Moore  Lapp6  and  Joseph  Collins,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1977, 
$10.95. 

Lapp6  and  Collins  explode  the  myth  that  an 
underdeveloped  country’s  best  hope  for  development  is  to  ex- 
port crops  in  which  it  has  a natural  advantage  and  to  use  the 
earnings  to  import  food  and  industrial  goods.  They  argue  that 
a country’s  reliance  on  one  or  two  cash  crops,  essentially  a 
carry-over  from  colonial  times,  really  means  economic  and 
political  vulnerability.  Export-oriented  agricultural  opera- 
tions invariably  import  capital  intensive  technologies  and 
chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides  to  maximize  yields  and  to 
meet  the  foreign  market’s  beauty  standards  and  processing 
specifications.  The  foreign  exchange  earned  by  the  export 
crops  will  be  used  to  pay  for  all  the  imported  technologies — a 
vicious  cycle  of  dependency. 

The  authors  reject  the  scenario  of  “rich  world  ” versus 
“poor  world.’’  Rather,  they  say  that  the  hungry  in  under- 
developed countries  and  ordinary  Americans  are  linked 
through  a common  threat — the  tightening  of  control  over  the 
most  basic  human  need — food  both  within  countries  and  on  a 
global  scale.  Agriculture,  worldwide  (America  included)  is 
increasingly  controlled  by  multinational  corporations.  Ag- 
ribusiness is  conducted  for  the  profit  of  a few,  rather  than  as  a 
means  to  feed  people.  The  result  is  tremendous  waste,  the  ex- 
pansion of  nonfood  and  luxury  crops  to  feed  the  already  well- 
fed  and  the  feeding  of  over  one  third  of  all  the  world’s  grain 
and  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  world’s  fish  catch  to  livestock. 
Our  system  is  actively  creating  scarcity  out  of  plenty,  say  the 
authors. 

This  is  no  knee-jerk  reaction  against  multinational  corpora- 
tions, but  rather  a thorough,  well-documented  study  of  how 
we  in  North  America  as  well  as  the  Third  World  countries  are 
losing  control  over  our  food  and  food  policies.  These  corpora- 
tions are  not  benefiting  the  average  American,  just  because 
they  are  American  based,  the  authors  show  us.  Through 
various  manipulations,  the  companies  can  keep  up  the  prices 


as  they  switch  their  production  and  sales  from  subsidiary  to 
subsidiary  in  many  countries  around  the  world.  In  many 
countries,  they  are  producing  luxury,  nonessential  items 
which  are  tying  up  valuable  land  resources  which  could  be 
producing  staples.  Essentially  what  the  corporations  have 
done  is  to  make  the  food  needs  of  American  consumers  de- 
pendent on  the  active  maintenance  of  a distorted  land  use 
system  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  role  of  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGO)  in 
development  is  also  raised.  Questions  are  listed  to  test  if  the 
NGO  is  contributing  to  the  problem  or  the  solution.  We 
wonder  how  Mennonite  Central  Committee  would  pass  the 
test.  Some  sample  questions  are:  Is  the  physical  or  technical 
problem  seen  as  only  a reflection  of  social  and  political  rela- 
tionships that  need  to  be  altered?  Does  it  generate  a shift  in 
power  to  the  powerless?  Does  it  merely  help  individuals 
adjust  to  their  exploitation  by  such  external  forces  as  the  na- 
tional government  or  the  international  market  or  does  it  en- 
courage an  understanding  of  that  exploitation  and  resistance 
to  it? 

The  example  of  OXFAM  and  CARE’s  approach  to  the 
problem  of  helping  earthquake  victims  in  Guatemala  is  used. 
OXEAM  taught  a simple  hut  construction  that  would  be  able 
to  withstand  future  quakes,  built  with  local  materials. 
Through  a co-op  OXEAM  had  already  helped  to  start, 
villages  taught  each  other.  CARE,  by  contrast,  was  more 
interested  in  speed.  Their  representative  said,  “If  the  people 
lag  behind  or  hold  up  the  project,  we  may  go  in  if  we  have  to, 
dig  the  postholes  ourselves  boom  boom,  and  move  to  the  next 
town.”  The  contrast  between  these  two  approaches  is  the 
contrast  between  the  view  that  development  is  a process  of 
people  taking  charge  over  their  own  lives  and  the  view  that 
development  is  a job  to  be  done. 

Food  First  is  written  clearly  and  simply,  but  not  naively. 
The  implications  of  accepting  its  thesis  are  profound.  No 
missions  or  service  worker  should  be  allowed  out  of  North 
America  before  reading  this  book  and  grappling  with  its 
world-view. — Dorothy  Eriesen.  ^ 
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Hear!  Hear! 


The  upside-down  question  mark  Part  of  learning  to  write 
in  Spanish  is  to  remember  to  begin  a sentence  that  asks  a 
question  with  an  upside-down  question  mark,  dComprende 
Ud?  dDo  you  understand?  The  system  has  its  decided  ad- 
vantages. 

The  night  after  reading  David  Shenk’s  lead  article,  “We 
Are  Running  Out  of  Missionaries”  (Apr.  25),  I was  waking  up 
and  tossing  around.  I heard  the  clock  strike  4:00  a.m.  and  de- 
cided to  get  to  my  desk  and  jot  down  a few  notes.  David 
Shenk’s  article  sent  me  into  mourning.  I shed  a few  tears. 
dWHY? 

I would  like  to  repunctuate  Brother  Shenk’s  article  with  an 
up-side-down  question  mark  at  the  beginning  of  every  ques- 
tion he  raised,  for  emphasis.  He  asks,  dWhy  have  we  failed? 
cWhat  has  gone  wrong?  Go  ahead,  get  the  article,  and  use 
these  upside-down  question  marks  inking  them  in  on  all  the 
questions.  (You  may  also  want  to  use  the  upside-down  excla- 
mation mark  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence  that  he  ends 
with  one!  Here  it  is,  i) 

What  a coincidence  that  last  Sunday’s  sermon  by  John 
Lapp  at  the  (Goshen)  College  Mennonite  Church  also  raised 
some  sticky  questions  regarding  our  present  mission.  Some  20 
years  ago  the  College  Mennonite  Church  was  spawning  new 
churches  right  and  left,  or  more  properly.  North  and  West, 
six,  seven,  eight  of  them!  And  this  was  done  largely  by 
mission  motivated  college  students,  but  that  was  twenty  years 
ago.  CBut  now?  This  is  the  question  that  the  College  Men- 
nonite Church  is  looking  at  on  five  consecutive  Sundays. 

This  is  also  the  question  that  David  Shenk  is  raising,  dWhat 
is  happening? 

I have  been  prefacing  every  missionary  sermon  as  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  churches  East  and  West  with 
a word  of  gratitude  to  our  Mission  Board  for  the  fine  working 
relationship  that  we  have  enjoyed  ever  since  leaving  for  Ar- 
gentina 41  years  ago,  “The  Board  has  never  been  unreason- 
able in  anything  that  they  have  asked  of  us,  and  they  have 
never  refused  any  reasonable  request  that  we  have  made  of 
them! 

But  now,  dwhat  is  happening  with  our  missionary  vision? 
To  quote  an  Argentine  Methodist  pastor  some  years  ago  com- 
menting on  the  national  church’s  stance  at  that  time,  he  said, 
“Est&n  rascando  donde  no  pica”  (They  are  scratching  where 
it  doesn’t  itch  ).  Shenk’s  article  makes  me  ask  if  this  observa- 
tion may  not  be  applicable  to  us.  The  article  makes  me 
nervous,  and  guilty,  dwhere  should  we  start  scratching  now? 

Jesus  saw  the  multitudes  as  sheep  without  a shepherd.  He 
still  sees  the  same  scene,  the  confused  millions  (now  they  are 
billions),  sees  them  milling  about — confused,  accepting 
atheistic  philosophies,  and  Eastern  religions,  searching  ex- 


perimenting— as  the  prophet  said,  drinking  at  broken  cisterns 
that  have  no  water. 

dAre  we  comfortably  sitting  in  our  beautiful  oasis  of  learn- 
ing and  meditation  and  committee  rooms  while  the  world  is 
dying  because  we  are  not  offering  them  the  “living  water  ”?  I 
remember  my  father  loudly  proclaiming  in  a sermon,  i“They 
have  the  thirst,  we  have  the  water;  they  have  the  hunger,  we 
have  the  bread!  ” (As  I tiptoed  around  to  get  into  my  bed  the 
clock  struck  5:00  a.m.  dWhat  time  is  it,  on  God’s  schedule  for 
you? 

In  our  older  established  mission  fields  the  transition  in 
handing  more  responsibility  over  to  nationals  has  been  good. 
In  some  cases  we  should  have  accelerated  the  process.  On  the 
other  hand  in  two  places  it  was  done  so  fast  that  the  yearbook 
couldn’t  get  caught  up  with  the  changes  in  address  back  to 
the  States  and  Canada.  Maybe  we  should  have  been  rede- 
ploying forces  instead  of  retreating.  The  boat  was  rocked  for 
a few  years  until  the  nationals  really  understood  the  situation 
and  accepted  their  new  responsibilities. 

I remember  sitting  in  a nominating  committee  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  I drew  up  a slate  of  nominees,  all 
nationals,  il  was  sold  on  indigenization!  One  of  my  older  Ar- 
gentine brethren  looked  at  me  very  seriously  and  said, 
“Brother  Hallman,  you  are  completely  mistaken;  we  are  all 
brothers  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  essentially  we  are  not  of 
different  nationalities,  we  are  equal  in  the  Lord’s  presence. 
Let  us  nominate  for  each  office  the  person  best  qualified  for 
that  position,  regardless  of  nationality.”  That  really  shook  me 
up.  I threw  my  arms  around  that  brother  and  thanked  him. 
iHe  was  right! 

Sometimes  we  get  so  lost  in  the  “we  ” and  “they  ” syn- 
drome that  we  reflect  just  the  opposite  of  brotherhood. 
dRight?  iRight! 

In  contrast  to  the  gloomy  picture  of  retreating  missionaries 
that  perhaps  could  have  been  asked  to  begin  in  new  unevan- 
gelized areas  we  have  the  example  of  the  Floyd  Siebers.  They 
had  gone  home  to  stay.  “Home  ” meaning  the  States  . . .?di!  I 
remember  that  one  missionary  “stuck  his  neck  out”  and 
insisted  that  the  Siebers  were  needed  in  Argentina,  that  their 
talents  had  not  been  fairly  tested,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion.  Now  their  church  planting  work  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Negro  could  be  labeled  as  a success  story. 
The  Lord  has  blessed  their  labors  to  the  salvation  of  many 
souls,  and  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  they  have  the  talent 
to  train  new  Christians  in  the  joy  of  leading  others  to  Christ. 
dWe  do  have  SOME  things  to  feel  good  about?  iRight! 
Maybe  we  missed  the  boat  (or  the  plane)  that  was  waiting  to 
take  some  into  new  unevangelized  areas.  We  had  the  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  to  do  it.  dWhat  happened? 
C Should  we  not  have  redeployed  our  well-trained  forces  into 
unevangelized  areas  of  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  is- 
lands? 

iThank  you  Brother  Dave  for  giving  me  a sleepless 
night! — William  E.  Hallman,  Goshen,  Ind.  ^ 
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MENNONITE 

^JVUNARIES: 

EQUIPPING  FOR  MINISTRY 


The  Mennonite  Church  offers  a variety  of  programs  of  ministerial  and 
theological  training  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Both  schools  are  committed 
to  preparing  persons  for  more  effective  service  as  pastors,  teachers,  church 
workers  and  in  other  roles  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  World  needs  and 
issues  facing  the  church  demand  articulate,  sensitive  and  mature  leaders. 


"Having  served  a pastorate 
several  years  in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  I was  eager  to  invest  time 
in  seminary,  to  study  the 
scriptures  in  depth,  and  to 
strengthen  pastoral  skills. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
afforded  these  opportunities. 

"At  EMS— among  believers  of  multi-cultural  heritages, 
yet  in  the  context  of  Anabaptist-New  Testament  under- 
standing—I grew.  Careful  study  of  biblical  texts  and 
backgrounds  gave  perspective  to  wrestling  with 
contemporary  issues.  Evangelistic  compassion,  consistent 
discipleship,  and  social  concern  make  up  a complement- 
ary whole.  Now  that  I'm  again  pastoring  in  Philadelphia, 

I appreciate  the  holistic  framework  that  EMS  helped  me 
develop."  —Jim  Leaman,  1977  EMS  graduate,  is  pastor 
at  Oxford  Circle  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia,  a 
congregation  active  in  community  work  and  developing 
a witness  to  area  Jewish  persons. 


"I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  since  I was  called  by  God 
to  prepare  for  pastoral  ministry, 
I could  most  adequately 
prepare  by  attending  a school  supported  by  the  church  in 
which  I plan  to  serve.  Since  my  graduation  from  GBS,  I 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  sincere  attempt  by  the 
faculty  to  be  faithful  to  the  word  of  God,  to  conscien- 
tiously live  out  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  continue 
to  show  a personal  interest  in  me. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  understandings  I have 
received  in  learning— how  to  study  and  interpret  the 
Bible,  the  importance  and  expression  of  congregational 
life,  and  skills  for  pastoral  ministry  and  leadership." 
—Cliff  Miller,  1973  GBS  graduate,  has  been  pastor  of 
East  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  since  1973. 


Degree  programs,  one-year  certificate  programs  (no  college  degree 
required),  and  continuing  education  courses  are  available  to  meet  a broad 
range  of  interests  and  needs.  For  more  information,  contact: 


EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 

Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
(703)  433-2771 

\ 


Jk. 


GOSHEN  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 

3003  Benham  Ave. 

Elkhart,  IN  46514 
(219)  295-3726 


Is  overlap  an  issue?  BCM  report 


church  news 


How  much  overlap  is  desirable  between 
Boards  concerned  for  the  same  problems? 
What  shall  be  done  for  employees  who  ask 
that  their  federal  income  taxes  not  be 
deducted?  How  can  we  serve  the  Mennonite 
congregations  when  less  money  is  received 
than  requested?  These  were  among  the 
questions  that  engaged  the  directors  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries at  their  June  16-17  meeting. 

The  “overlap  ” issue  arose  with  a dis- 
cussion on  services  to  older  people.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  BCM  should  give  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  older  adults  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  But  already  the  Health 
and  Welfare  department  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  is  working  on  this.  And  it 
was  learned  that  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  is  exploring  a publication  for  older 
people.  Should  BCM  also  provide  services 
for  this  age-group  through  its  director  of 
Family  Life  or  leave  this  for  others  already 
at  work  in  the  field?  Which  is  the  greater 
danger,  oversegmentation  of  services  on  the 
one  hand  or  inadequate  coverage  on  the 
other? 

The  consensus  was  that  Executive  Sec- 
retary Gordon  Zook  should  consult 
representatives  of  other  Boards  for 
clearance  on  what  responsibility  BCM 
should  assume.  James  Hershberger  of 
Hesston,  Kan.,  said,  “So  much  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  area  has  been  program 
oriented.  There  is  need  for  an  educational 
emphasis  within  family  life.” 

It  was  also  agreed  that  overlapping 
services  are  not  necessarily  bad  as  long  as 
they  do  not  compete.  Martin  Lehman  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  generalized  that  “some  over- 
lap is  okay.” 

The  question  of  tax  collection  came  up  as 
a part  of  the  report  from  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  secretary,  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber.  In  increasing  numbers,  workers  in 
church  institutions  have  asked  that  their 
federal  income  taxes  not  be  deducted  from 
their  paychecks  so  that  they  may  refuse 
voluntary  payment  of  the  part  of  their  taxes 
that  goes  for  military  purposes. 

The  Board  reacted  to  this  possibility  with 
caution.  For  one  thing,  to  fail  to  collect  taxes 
is  a federal  offense.  All  persons  responsible 
for  such  refusal  are  liable  to  prosecution. 


from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  terms  of 
responsibility.  Also  there  was  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favor  of  positive  instead  of 
negative  witness  for  peace,  a position 
separated  from  civil  disobedience  on  the  one 
hand  and  civil  religion  on  the  other. 

They  affirmed  support  of  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  in  his  reported  participa- 
tion in  the  protest  against  nuclear  bombs  at 
Rocky  Flats,  Colo.  {G.H.  May  16,  p.  396) 
and  indicated  they  would  stay  with  him 
even  should  he  carry  such  protest  to  the 
point  of  being  jailed.  But  their  consensus 
was  not  inclined  toward  negative  action. 
Instead  they  hoped  for  understandable  ways 
to  support  worldwide  Christian  brotherhood 
as  a basis  of  peace  witness. 

Schwartzentruber  was  commissioned  to 
contact  persons  responsible  for  peace  activ- 
ity to  see  what  symbolic  action  might  be  car- 
ried out  in  connection  with  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  The  question  of  tax 
withholding  was  designated  for  further 
study. 

On  finances  the  Board  noted  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  contributions  so  far  this 
year  have  been  less  than  last  year.  They 
considered  also  the  related  news  that  the 
General  Board  has  requested  them  to  hold 
their  1979  “asking”  at  $4.75  a member 
instead  of  $5.00.  (See  “Keep  institutional 
growth  in  check,”  Gospel  Herald,  Apr.  11, 
p.  300). 

Shortage  of  funds  is  no  new  experience  for 
the  BCM.  Since  its  authorization  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  constitutional  assembly 
in  1971,  this  Board  and  its  staff  have  strug- 
gled for  recognition  and  financial  support 
by  the  churches.  Yet  progress  has  been 
made,  as  Gordon  Zook  commented:  “There 
has  been  a rather  remarkable  support  of  the 
BCM.”  Presumably  this  was  a reference  to 
its  beginning  from  zero  in  1971. 

Board  president  Richard  Detweiler  noted 
the  increased  recognition  of  what  the  BCM 
can  do  for  congregations.  “The  calls  are 
coming  in,”  he  said  with  satisfaction. 

So  although  expenses  during  this  year 
have  been  77  percent  of  budget  and  support 
only  57  percent,  the  Board  and  staff  seemed 
cheerful  and  confident.  Somehow,  they 
seemed  to  feel,  the  BCM  will  come 
through. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Memorial  erected 
for  Daniel  Gerber 

when  Daniel  Gerber  was  interviewed  by 
personnel  for  a Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee position  in  1961,  the  interviewer  pen- 
ciled on  the  sheet:  “Intelligent.  Should 
continue  in  school.  Send  this  guy  two  years 
so  he  gets  back  to  college.  ” 

Gerber  instead  chose  a three-year  assign- 
ment to  Vietnam — an  assignment  from 
which  he  did  not  return.  Gerber  was  cap- 
tured in  May  1962  by  what  were  believed  to 
be  forces  of  a group  later  called  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF).  Also  captured  were 
two  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (C  & 
MA)  workers.  The  three  have  not  been 
heard  from  since  that  day. 

On  May  30,  the  16th  year  since  his  disap- 
pearance, the  Gerber  Memorial  Building  at 
Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  was  dedicated  in  his  honor.  That 
building  was  constructed  by  the  Ohio  Men- 
nonite Relief  Sale  organization  as  a service 
building  and  it  will  be  used  yearly  for  the 
MCC  sale  in  Kidron,  for  canning,  and  as  a 
storage  center  for  canned  meat,  clothing, 
and  other  relief  donations.  The  high  school 
will  use  the  building  as  a garage  and 
maintenance  area. 

The  Gerber  Memorial  was  a local  effort. 
Churches  and  individuals  donated  funds 
and  labor  for  its  construction.  A memorial 
plaque  in  front  of  the  building  is  a reminder 
of  Daniel  Gerber  who  has  inspired  many 
other  Ohio  Mennonites. 

Consultation  on 
civil  responsibility 
issues  call  for  obedience 

Five  themes — the  nuclear  menace,  taxes 
for  military  purposes,  the  lessons  of  biblical 
and  Anabaptist  history,  faithfulness,  and  ef- 
fective witness — dominated  a consultation 
on  civil  responsibility  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 
1-4.  In  its  sharpest  focus  the  issue  was  how 
Mennonite  institutions  should  respond  to 
those  employees  who  request  that  the 
military  portion  of  their  income  taxes  not  be 
withheld  by  the  employer.  Under  current 
law  employers  must  deduct  income  tax  from 
payrolls  and  remit  the  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Several  Mennonite  organizations  are  fac- 
ing the  issue.  The  General  Conference  is 
seeking  the  will  of  its  60,000  members  in 
answering  such  a request  from  one  of  its  em- 
ployees, Cornelia  Lehn.  The  consultation  in 
Elkhart  was  one  part  of  the  discerning 
process  leading  to  a delegate  assembly,  and 
a decision  in  February  1979. 

Bible  scholars,  theologians,  pastors,  ad- 
ministrators, attorneys — twenty-nine  per- 
sons in  all — presented  papers,  exchanged 
insights,  and  probed  the  issue.  Much  of  their 
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analysis  will  be  incorporated  into  a study 
guide  to  be  published  by  September. 

A findings  committee — Palmer  Becker, 
Hugo  Jantz,  Elmer  Neufeld,  John  Stoner, 
Larry  Kehler — drafted  a statement.  After 
hours  of  discussion  and  subsequent  changes 
the  persons  at  the  consultation  agreed  that 
the  statement  fairly  represented  their  think- 
ing. 

Some  excerpts  from  the  statement  are 
listed  below: 

— “Our  Christian  obedience  has  to  find  new 
and  creative  responses  to  the  proliferation  of 
military  weaponry  and  technology.  . . . 

— “Christians  respect  the  governing  au- 
thorities . . . which  leads  to  a broad  range  of 
activities  in  support  of  the  public  good. 


At  Estes  Park  77  last  June  one  of  the  two 
major  “ad  hoc”  issues  which  emerged  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  had  to  do 
with  social  justice.  Item  #2  of  the  “Proposed 
Actions”  submitted  by  the  19-person  social 
justice  group  called  for  the  updating  of  two 
earlier  churchwide  statements  on  peace  and 
witness,  recommending  the  inclusion  of 
more  recent  concerns  for  justice  as  part  of 
that  witness.  This  and  five  related  actions 
subsequently  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Responsibility  for  updating  the  state- 
ments was  assigned  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries.  Sitting  in  with 
the  committee  were  Gordon  Zook,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  and  Hubert  Schwart- 
zentruber,  peace  and  social  concerns 
secretary  with  MBCM. 

After  reviewing  the  earlier  statements,  “A 
Declaration  of  Christian  Faith  and  Concern 
with  Respect  to  Peace,  War,  and  Nonre- 
sistance” (1951)  and  “The  Christian  Wit- 
ness to  the  State”  (1961),  the  committee 
posed  the  following  worJdng  title  for  their 
task:  “Peace,  Love,  and  Justice  in  Christian 
Witness.”  It  was  agreed  to  work  at  drafting 


Nevertheless,  at  times  our  call  of  prior 
obedience  to  God’s  sovereignty  leads  us  to 
disobey  the  claims  of  the  state.  . . . 

— “We  . . . have  differing  convictions  about 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  for  the  military. 

— “Let  us  be  open  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  lead  some  of  us  in  a direc- 
tion that  is  both  prophetic  and  full  of  risks. 

— “We  agree  that  a way  should  be  sought 
which  will  facilitate  the  expression  of  the 
convictions  of  conference  employees  who 
request  that  their  taxes  not  be  withheld. 

— “We  need  to  seek  the  counsel  of  and  work 
with  other  Mennonite  groups  and  denomi- 
nations, particularly  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches,  in  developing  the  most  appro- 
priate response  to  this  issue.” 


one  new  document,  integrating  more  recent 
understandings  with  the  two  earlier  state- 
ments. 

The  study  committee  hopes  to  have  the 
new  document  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  Mennonite  General  Assembly  in  August 
1979  and  possible  congregational  study  in 
the  1979-81  biennium. 

The  primary  action  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee in  its  first  meeting  was  to  draw  up  a 
proposed  outline  for  the  new  statement  and 
to  make  assignments  for  “initial  drafting  of 
various  segments  within  the  outline.  ” Each 
committee  member  accepted  responsibility 
for  preparing  drafts  on  at  least  two  issues  re- 
lating to  “Peace,  Love,  and  Justice  in  Chris- 
tian Witness.”  Target  date  for  completion  of 
these  drafts  is  early  September  at  which 
time  they  will  be  circulated  to  the  other 
committee  members.  Next  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  study  committee  is  Oct.  12-14. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber  said  he  was 
“impressed  with  the  conviction  and  com- 
mitment that  each  member  brought  to  the 
task.  ’ Gordon  Zook  observed  that  “one  of 
the  big  challenges  in  the  study  will  be  to 
keep  the  broad  concerns  (which  seem  almost 
global)  to  a length  and  form  which  will  be 


digestible  and  usable  by  the  church.  ” He 
added  that  the  study  “should  have  broad 
significance  in  the  present  and  future  life  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.” 

Mennonite  farmer 
visits  Vietnam 

Harvey  Schmidt,  a Mennonite  wheat  farmer 
from  the  Alexanderwohl  Mennonite  Church 
in  Goessel,  Kan.,  was  part  of  a seven-person 
American  delegation  which  visited  Hanoi 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (formerly  Saigon) 
from  May  13  to  27,  to  present  10,000  tons  of 
American  wheat.  Wheat  was  donated  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  through  the  Church 
World  Service  (CWS)  and  the  shipment  in- 
cluded about  300  tons  of  wheat  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  two-week  visit  held  many  surprises 
for  Schmidt.  During  a 2V2-hour  session  with 
the  Americans,  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  announced  that  if  he  travels  to 
the  United  States,  he  would  like  to  visit 
Schmidt’s  farming  operation  in  central  Kan- 
sas. A surprised  but  delighted  Schmidt  told 
the  premier,  “The  honor  would  be  all 
mine.  ” 

Schmidt  said  a high  point  of  his  trip  was 
watching  the  ship  Antiochia  arrive  with  the 
CWS  wheat.  “I  was  the  first  one  in  when  the 
captain  opened  the  hatch.”  Schmidt  had 
been  told  that  low-grade  wheat  has  been 
chosen  for  relief  and  noted  with  satisfaction: 
‘This  wheat  had  a nice  odor  and  very  little 
foreign  material.  We  had  delivered  high- 
quality  grain.” 

He  was  fascinated  to  watch  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  grain.  “Thirteen  women  bagged 
some  wheat  in  CWS  bags  and  that  was 
trucked  away.  A small  ship  transferred 
another  portion  directly  to  the  mills.  The  re- 
mainder was  transferred  to  warehouses  for 
later  milling.” 

He  emphasized  that  he  did  see  wheat 
from  the  CWS  bags  ground  into  flour  later 
in  the  trip  “so  I can  assure  those  who  gave, 
that  the  wheat  did  arrive  safely  and  is  being 
distributed.  ” 

After  ascertaining  that  the  grain  had 
reached  its  proper  destination,  Schmidt 
turned  his  attention  to  Vietnam.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  farming  prac- 
tices there,  as  well  as  church  and  govern- 
ment roles. 

“Farming  procedures  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. Everything  is  done  by  hand.  The 
land  is  greatly  scarred  from  the  war  and  the 
task  of  the  farmers  is  to  level  craters  (created 
by  the  bombing)  and  remove  dead  vegeta- 
tion wherever  defoliants  were  used.  It  really 
made  an  impression  on  me  to  see  an  entire 
milo  (grain  sorghum)  field  prepared, 
planted,  and  thinned  by  hand.”  Men, 
women,  and  children  work  in  the  fields 
planting  the  staples:  sweet  corn,  rice, 
squash,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and  green 
beans. 


Justice  committee  holds  first  meeting 


L.  to  R.:  Millard  Lind,  Wilma  Bailey,  Miriam  Weaver,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Daniel  Zehr, 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  Cordon  Zook,  Myron  Augsburger. 


June  27, 1978 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  awarded  degrees  or  certificates  to  23  persons  during 
commencement  exercises  on  May  19.  The  graduates  are  (standing,  left  to  right):  Gordon  D.  Walters, 
Jr.,  bachelor  of  divinity;  Leroy  G.  Hulvey,  BD;  Robert  H.  Woodfin,  BD;  Kenneth  M.  Handrich, 
master  of  divinity;  Glenn  H.  Egli,  MDiv;  Barrett  (Barry)  S.  Hart,  MDiv;  Herbert  Zwickel,  master  of 
arts  in  religion;  James  L.  Barnes,  MAR;  and  J.  David  Kreider,  MAR.  Earl  N.  Anders,  Donald  W. 
Good,  David  Miron,  and  Fremon  J.  Mast  all  received  the  one-year  “certificate  of  biblical  studies.” 
(Seated):  Robert  R.  Clark,  Jr.,  MDiv;  P.  Douglas  Martin,  MDiv;  Diane  E.  Stitt,  MDiv;  Frederic  L. 
Breeden,  MDiv;  Glenn  E.  (Woody)  Dalton,  MDiv;  H.  Steven  Ritenour,  MDiv;  Ralph  D.  Arnold, 
MDiv;  C.  Robert  Graybill,  MDiv;  and  Gerald  H.  Kenner,  MDiv.  Absent:  Roy  W.  Swisher,  MDiv. 


New  Home  Missions  staff 
for  urban  thrust 
and  deaf  ministries 

Ed  Taylor  and  Reuben  Savanick  have  joined 
Lupe  De  Leon  in  the  Home  Missions  Divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Reuben  began  in  mid-June  as  the  half- 
time director  of  deaf  ministries,  a program 
begun  and  supported  by  Home  Missions. 
Reuben’s  immediate  concern  is  to  help 
bring  deaf  persons  together  with  interested 
persons  from  across  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  to  create  awareness  for  the  deaf  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  long-range  goal  of 
deaf  ministries  is  to  see  programs  es- 
tablished for  deaf  persons  and  to  see  deaf 
persons  actively  involved  in  the  life  and 
leadership  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Reuben  was  born  and  raised  in  Scottdale, 
Pa.  His  parents,  Paul  and  Feme,  are  both 
deaf  and  prompted  his  interest  in  this  area 
of  ministry.  He  now  lives  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
with  his  wife,  Marty,  and  son,  Benjamin. 
Besides  his  work  in  deaf  ministries,  Reuben 
will  continue  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  where  he  is  working  toward  a 
Master  of  Divinity  degree. 

Ed  Taylor  will  begin  as  associate  secretary 
in  Home  Missions  on  July  1.  His  task  will  be 
to  head  up  the  urban  thrust  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Ed  will  visit  a number  of 
urban  areas  to  select  potential  sites  for 
church-planting  efforts. 

For  Ed  and  Home  Missions,  the  urban 


thrust  involves  studying  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  theological  aspects  of 
urban  involvement;  consulting  urban  and 
conference  workers  to  plan  strategy  for 
urban  outreach;  creating  awareness  in  the 
church  of  urban  need;  coordinating 
resources  for  church  planting  efforts;  train- 
ing new  leaders  for  urban  ministry;  provid- 
ing continuing  education  for  current  work- 
ers; and  emphasizing  programs  to  meet  the 
housing,  employment,  and  social  needs  of 
the  inner  city. 

While  working  as  Home  Missions  assoc- 
iate secretary,  Ed  is  studying  at  the  Ashland 
Theological  Seminary,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Student  services 
appoints  interim  secretary 

Rick  Mojonnier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  student 
worker,  has  been  appointed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  as  interim  secretary  for 
Student  Services  Division,  replacing  Hubert 
L.  Brown  for  a one-year  leave  which  begins 
on  Sept.  1. 

Mojonnier  comes  to  his  new  assignment 
with  a BA  in  communications  from  Temple 
University  and  four  years  experience  with 
Philadelphia  area  student  services.  “I  have 
been  working  at  student  services  intensely  at 
the  local  level,  ” he  said,  “and  Tm  looking 
forward  to  the  broader  spectrum  a church- 
wide assignment  will  provide.  ” 

Cutting  edges  for  student  services  in  the 
year  ahead  will  be  in  several  areas.  The  of- 


fice will  continue  to  resource  student 
workers  in  local  areas  and  serve  as  a catalyst 
for  the  emergence  of  additional  workers  for 
urban  areas.  A growing  phenomenon, 
Menno  Houses,  will  also  be  an  area  for 
development.  The  Menno  House  has  begun 
to  appear  in  large  urban  settings  as  a board- 
ing house-type  arrangement  for  young 
adults  in  the  city. 

Other  concerns  for  Rick’s  attention  will  be 
strengthening  relationships  with  contact 
persons,  making  them  more  accessible  to 
students,  and  making  personal  contacts  with 
students  and  young  adults  themselves. 

Rick  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou  (Detweiler) 
Mojonnier,  are  originally  from  Lancaster, 
Pa.  They  have  a seven-month-old  son,  Alex. 

Hubert  Brown  has  served  as  Student 
Services  secretary  since  1974.  During  his 
leave  of  absence,  he  will  be  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Hubert  sees  his  year  in  California  as  a time 
for  reflection  as  well  as  for  a change  in  envi- 
ronment. 

Franconia  Brunic  campaign, 
May  28 — June  11 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Franconia 
Conference  had  a Brunk  Revival  Campaign. 
With  conference  emphasizing  evangelism 
and  renewal  within  congregations,  why  did 
the  big  tent  arrive  on  Christopher  Dock’s 
school  grounds  this  year? 

The  Brunk  organization  proposed  the 
campaign  through  Board  member  Henry  L. 
Ruth.  Franconia  Conference  Council  dis- 
cussed it  vigorously  from  differing  view- 
points. Brought  to  Conference  Assembly, 
the  issue  received  further  debate  with  three 
pastors  expressing  strong  support  for  the 
meetings.  Pastors  Henry  L,  Ruth,  Harold 
Fly,  and  Curtis  Bergey,  backed  by  Rockhill, 
Towamencin,  and  Franconia  congregations 
and  a council  representative  accepted  the 
initial  planning  task  and  tied  into  Mission 
Commission’s  designation  of  1978  as  a year 
of  mission. 

Unlike  1968’s  interdenominational  model. 
May  28 — June  11  was  for  the  conversion  and 
revival  of  Mennonites.  The  nostalgic  and 
curious  were  expected  too.  Ages  were 
mixed.  The  tent  was  half-filled  most  of  the 
time  with  weekends  increasing  attendance. 
Responders  to  Brunk’ s repeated  invitations 
were  Mennonite  Church  members  seeking 
deeper  commitments  and  assurance  of  salva- 
tion. Youth  and  family  nights  brought  more 
specialized  responses. 

Director  of  counseling  Bob  Kratz  said  he 
felt  increasing  affirmation  from  the  con- 
gregations that  participated  as  the  campaign 
progressed  and  expects  a renewing  effect  in 
the  conference. 

One  council  member  believes  the  cam- 
paign was  beneficial  to  the  conference  also 
as  an  exercise  in  compromise  and  consen- 
sus.— Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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TENTH  ASSEMBLY 
MENNONITE  WORLD 
CONFERENCE 
CENTURY  II 
Wichita,  Kansas 
July  25  to  30,  1978 


The  Kingdom  of  God  In  a Changing  World 


25  Tuesday 

26  Wednesday 

27  Thursday 

28  Friday 

29  Saturday 

30  Sunday 

9:00 

CONVENTION  HALL 

Worship  Music  Theme  Messages  Responses  Singing 

a.m. 

a “Church 

■ "Kingdom 

■ "Kingdom 

■ “Kingdom 

Representing  the 

Reconciling 

Confronting  the 

Renewing  the 

Kingdom,”  by 

Humanity”  by  Paul 

Powers”  by  H.  B. 

Environment”  by 

Registration 

David  Schroeder, 

G.  Hiebert,  United 

Kossen, 

Albert  Widjaja, 

begins 

Canada 

States 

Netherlands 

Indonesia 

Monday  at 

a Responses  by 

■ Responses  by 

■ Responses  by 

■ Responses  by 

3:00  p.m. 

Paul  Hofer, 

Charles  Christano, 

Michio  Ohno, 

Toos  Offerhaus, 

Andrew  Lu,  Kilabi 

Abram  Neufeld, 

Anna  Juhnke, 

Menno  Wiebe,  Luis 

Bululu 

Kedir  Dulchume 

Ernst 

Correa 

Regis- 

a Worship,  Eunice 

■ Cheyenne 

Weichselberger 

■ Worship,  Ruth 

tration 

de  Hernandez, 

Singers 

■ Worship,  Ted 

Wedel,  Germany 

continues 

Puerto  Rico 

■ Worship, 

Risingsun, 

■ Mennonite 

WORSHIP  IN 

beginning 

a Dorothy 

Mayambi 

Cheyenne.  United 

Children’s  Choir, 

LOCAL 

at  8:00 

Harding,  Solo 

Diakande,  Zaire 

States 

Canada 

CONGREGA- 

a.m. 

a Taiwan 

■ Jamaica 

■ A Kingdom 

TIONS 

Women’s  Choir 

Ensemble 

Story  by  John 

AND 

Ruth 

CONVENTION 

■ Morris  Hatton, 
Solo 

HALL 

10:45  a.m. 

RECESS 

RECESS 

RECESS 

RECESS 

11:15 

BIBLE  STUDY 

BIBLE  STUDY 

BIBLE  STUDY 

BIBLE  STUDY 

a.m. 

One  hundred  international  groups  of  fifty  persons  each 

12:30 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH 

LUNCH  IN 

p.m. 

Simultaneous  art,  drama,  and  music  events 

in  Exhibition  Hall  and  First  Baptist  and 

LOCAL  HOMES 

Metropolitan  Baptist  churches;  film  festival  in  Theater,  2:00  p.m. 

AND  CONGREGA- 

TIONS 

2:30 

WORKING 

WORKING 

WORKING 

■ Folk  opera: 

p.m. 

GROUPS 

GROUPS 

GROUPS 

“Singers  Glen”  in 

One  hundred  groups  of  fifty  persons  each 

Convention  Hall 

■ “The  Wedding  at 

4:15 

REGIONAL 

INTEREST 

INTEREST 

Cana”  in  First 

4:30  p.m. 

p.m. 

GROUPS 

GROUPS 

GROUPS 

Baptist  Church, 

CONVENTION 

Asia,  Africa, 

Artists,  Charismatic  renewal,  Christian 

3:00  p.m. 

HALL 

Central  and  South 

education.  Church  planting.  History, 

a Mennonite 

EXHIBITION  HALL 

America,  North 

Hunger,  Justice,  Life-styles,  MCC 

Children’s  Choir, 

CONCERT  HALL 

America 

alumni.  Men  and  Women  in  Church, 

Metropolitan 

THEATER 

Peace,  Pastoral  leadership.  Students, 

Baptist  Church.  3 

Radio/TV/Film,  Umsiedler,  Youth 

p.m. 

a The  Lord’s 

leaders,  and  others 

Supper 

Simultaneous  art,  drama,  and  music  events  in  Exhibition  Hall; 

TOURS 

a “Kingdom 
Shaping  the 
Future”  by  Donald 

Cheyenne  Jesus  Buffalo  Dream  in  Theater. 

5:00 

DINNER 

DINNER 

DINNER 

DINNER 

R. Jacobs 
a “Thy  Kingdom 
Come”  by  Esther 

p.m. 

Simultaneous  art,  drama,  and  music  events  in  Exhibition  Hall 

Wiebe 

7:00 

CONVENTION  HALL  / CONCERT  HALL 

Worship  Music  Testimonies 

CESSNA 

a “Koinonia”  by 

p.m. 

a “Christ 

■ Life  Experience 

■ Life  Experience 

■ Passion  play  in 

STADIUM 

Larry  Warkentin 

Establishing  the 

Testimonies 

Testimonies 

pantomime:  “Ecce 

a Sermon  by 

a "Good 

Kingdom”  by 

■ Report  from 

■ Drama  by  Reba 

Homo”  by  Atelier 

Bishop  Festo 

Samaritan”  by 

Million  Belete, 

Soviet  Union 

Place  Group, 

du  Geste, 

Kivengere,  Uganda 

Jonah  Kliewer 

Ethiopia, 

delegates 

United  States 

Switzerland 

a Kansas  Men’s 

a “All  Creatures  of 

president,  MWC 

■ Mennonite  India 

■ Forum:  “Facing 

■ Music:  “The 

Chorus 

Our  God  and 

■ Roll  Call 

Choir 

the  Issues”  led  by 

Black  Experience” 

a Symphonic 

King”  by  J.  Harold 

a Worship,  Roy  V. 

■ Hesston  College 

Elmer  Neufeld  with 

a Offering 

Band 

Moyer 

Sider,  Canada 

Brass  Ensemble 

delegates  from 

a Taiwan 

a Report  of  the 

a Eastern 

■ Offering 

Canada,  France, 

Women’s  Choir 

Assembly  Findings 

Mennonite  College 

Philippines, 

a Mennonite  India 

Committee 

Choir 

Rhodesia,  United 

Choir 

a Worship, 

a Processional 

States,  and 

a Music  Team, 

Takashi  Yamada, 

Uruguay 

Kenya 

Japan 

a Seferina  de 

a Recessional 

Leon,  Solo 

(6:30  p.m.) 

10:00  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  Bethel  College  Campus,  North  Newton,  Kansas 

p.m.  Interchange  with  Assembly  leaders  and  speakers;  coffee  house,  music,  films,  recreation 
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Trees  grow  again 
in  Algeria 

when  Dwight  Swartzendruber  of  Church 
World  Service  (CWS)  first  visited  the  village 
of  Ain  Yagout,  Algeria,  in  1962,  his  most 
lasting  impression  was  of  the  barren  hills 
eroding  under  the  hot  Algeria  winds  and 
torrential  rains. 

The  once  thick  forests  had  “disappeared 
through  a combination  of  centuries  of  im- 
prudent woodcutting  . . . and  the  napalm 
and  artillery  bombardments  of  the  French 
army  attempting  to  flush  out  the  Algerian 
guerrillas  during  the  seven-year  war.  ” 

Recently,  returning  to  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  CWS  work,  Swartzendruber  “could 
see  a young  pine  forest  stretching  to  the  ho- 
rizon” in  Ain  Yagout.  His  guide  and  former 
colleague  assured  him  that  the  forest  cov- 
ered more  than  a dozen  miles. 

Those  forests,  Swartzendruber  recalled, 
were  the  vision  of  Vern  Preheim,  a Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Algeria 
during  the  war,  and  Preheim’s  colleague, 
Jean  Carbonare  of  CIMADE  (a  French 
Protestant  relief  agency).  The  two  had 
“dreamed”  of  a massive  food-for-work  pro- 
ject of  planting  trees  on  the  many  barren  Al- 
gerian slopes.  This  was  a daring  proposal  at 
that  time  as  food-for-work  was  not  yet  then 
in  vogue. 

“They  felt  this  program  was  important  for 
a number  of  reasons.  First  it  was  clear  that  if 
these  once  densely  forested  mountains  of  Al- 
geria were  not  reforested  very  soon,  the 
Sahara  Desert  would  cross  the  mountains 
and  be  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
causing  one  more  of  the  world’s  bread- 
baskets to  disappear  irreversibly. 

“Additionally  this  kind  of  program  would 
engage  proud  Algerian  peasants  in  a work 
project,  providing  them  food  with  dignity, 
as  opposed  to  charitable  relief  distributions. 
Since  no  similar  large-scale  project  had  ever 
been  done  by  voluntary  agencies,  they 
requested  CROP  foods  from  Church  World 
Service  to  do  a pilot  project  in  the  area  of 
Belkitane  and  Bir  Ogla.  CROP  provided 
110,000  pounds  of  wheat  and  the  French 
Forestry  Department  provided  66,500  pine 
and  olive  trees.”  The  pilot  project  met  great 
local  enthusiasm  and  Preheim  and  Carbo- 
nare set  about  preparing  a blueprint  for  a 
massive  reforestation  program  to  help  pro- 
vide employment  and  food. 

From  1962  to  1965  nearly  21  million  trees 
were  planted  in  eastern  Algeria,  reforesting 
roughly  89  square  miles. 

In  mid-1965  the  program  was  turned  over 
to  the  Algerian  government.  The  U.S.  Food- 
for- Peace  program  was  replaced  by  the 
World  Food  Program  of  the  United  Nations, 
under  which  another  70  to  80  million  trees 
were  planted  from  1965  to  1974.  Planting 
still  continues  under  a new  phase  of  World 
Food  Program.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80 


percent  of  the  100  million  trees  planted  have 
survived. 

Swartzendruber  was  told  that  reforesta- 
tion has  reversed  the  weather  cycle.  In  the 


The  68th  Annual  Meeting  of  Virginia 
Conference  will  be  held  on  the  EMC 
campus,  July  12-15.  Traditionally  Virginia 
Conference  is  held  the  last  full  weekend  in 
July,  but  due  to  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence being  on  that  date  this  year  the  time 
for  Virginia  Conference  was  changed  to  the 
earlier  date.  The  theme  for  the  Conference 
Assembly  is  Stewardship.  The  topics,  center- 
ing on  Romans  11:33 — 12:21,  are  designed 
to  lead  the  assembly  in  celebration  and  com- 
mitment of  the  various  resources  God  has 
given  the  church.  A new  venture  this  year  is 
the  integration  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  Meeting  with  the  Conference 
Assembly. 

A family  is  needed  to  assist  in  ministry 
for  the  church  community  of  Chestertown, 
Md.  Job  opportunities  are  open  in  mechan- 
ics and  construction.  Housing  is  available.  A 
Mennonite  businessman  is  looking  for  an 
employee  at  this  time.  House  is  available. 
Please  consider  this  a mission  opportunity. 
Write  or  call.  Box  810,  Chestertown,  MD 
21620.  Tel.;  (301)348-5709. 

The  Evangelism  Commission  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference  is  planning  a 
Church  Growth  Seminar,  Oct.  27,  28  at  the 
North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church  near 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Resource  persons  will  in- 
clude Richard  and  Jewel  Showalter,  Irwin, 
Ohio,  and  Henry  Swartley,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J.  Pastors  attending  are  being  requested 
to  bring  teams  from  their  congregations  to 
help  building  strategy  for  congregational 
evangelism. 

With  a spring  Board  meeting  and  the 
commissioning  of  16  summer  VSers,  Out- 
Spokin’ s summer  program  moved  into  full 
swing.  The  1978  schedule  for  Out-Spokin’ 
includes  motorcycling,  backpacking,  and 


area  of  Ain  Yagout  where  rain  was  once  very 
irregular,  it  now  rains  regularly  in  contrast 
to  nearby  unforested  areas  which  suffer 
from  drought. 


self-contained  biking  as  well  as  regular  tour 
biking.  The  Board  agreed  to  begin  planning 
in  cooperation  with  TourMagination  for 
another  Europe  hike  in  1980.  Plans  for  a 
hike  in  Jamaica  for  the  fall  of  this  year  were 
affirmed.  The  Board  agreed  to  begin  inves- 
tigating the  possibility  for  a hike  in  Israel  for 
1981. 

The  Kantorei,  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  student  concert  choir,  will  present  a 
concert  on  July  26  at  the  10th  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Wichita,  Kan.  The  32- 
member  group,  directed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  J. 
Nafziger,  chairman  of  EMC’s  music  depart- 
ment, will  assist  with  the  call  to  worship  at 
the  opening  session.  They  will  sing  an 
original  composition  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments entitled  “Come,  ” by  Carol  A.  Wea- 
ver. Miss  Weaver,  a former  member  of 
EMC’s  music  faculty,  presently  teaches  at 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

The  members  of  Springdale  Chapel,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  will  celebrate  the  10th  an- 
niversary on  July  2.  Sunday  school  begins  at 
10:00  a.m.,  and  the  worship  service  at  11:00. 
Loren  King  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  will  be 
the  speaker.  A noon  lunch  will  follow.  Elvin 
Sommers,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Southwest  Ohio 
Conference  Overseer,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  afternoon  service.  All  former  partic- 
ipants and  interested  persons  are  invited  to 
join  the  celebration. 

Rosedale  Team  Ministry  has  retained  an 
attorney,  Lowell  Ewert,  and  is  making  him 
available  to  10  lower-income  neighborhood 
groups  in  the  Rosedale  area  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  It  has  been  discovered  that  neigh- 
borhoods have  few  resources  available  to 
them  to  protect  themselves  from  powerful 
outside  business  interests,  reluctant  city  of- 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


</  Alright,  who  told  Cod  that 

" / O ^ ^ ^ ^ / our  Sunday  school  class  was 

//y'VV  "y  going  on  a wiener  roast? 
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ficials,  absentee  landlords,  and  many  other 
social  forces  that  lead  to  the  abandonment 
and  decay  of  older  sections  of  the  city.  The 
services  of  an  attorney  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  groups. 

Construction  workers,  health  workers, 
social  workers,  and  teachers  are  in  demand 
for  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service.  Contact  Velma 
Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Twelve  junior  and  senior  nursing  stu- 
dents from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  recently 
completed  a three-week  medical  nursing 
elective  in  rural  health  services  in  Colorado. 
The  students  interviewed  Spanish,  Polish, 
and  Italian  Americans,  Mormons,  and  mi- 
grant workers  to  explore  cross-cultural 
aspects  of  health  care.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Health  and  Welfare  and  Relief  and 
Service  offices  contributed  $1,000  toward 
the  study  experience. 

The  first  relief  sale  in  Furano,  Japan, 
held  in  April,  realized  about  $460  (U.S.) 
worth  of  income,  according  to  Ralph  Buck- 
waiter,  missionary  to  Japan  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Sales  were  from  donated 
items,  prepared  foods,  and  a few  self-help 
items.  Proceeds  went  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  for  helping  Indonesian  students, 
to  help  support  a small  self-help  project  in 
Haiti,  and  to  Japan  Mennonite  Fellowship 
for  Bangladesh  aid.  Another  benefit  of  the 
sale  was  contact  with  local  people  who 
hadn’t  been  involved  in  the  Furano  con- 
gregation, but  who  became  interested  when 
they  found  that  the  purpose  of  the  sale  was 
to  help  people  in  other  countries  who  need 
assistance. 

E.  O.  A.  Adejobi,  primate.  Church  of  the 
Lord  (Aladura),  Lagos,  Nigeria,  reports 
beneficial  and  enjoyable  times  with  their  Bi- 
ble Crash  Programme  this  year.  The  Bible- 
teaching  ministry  is  part  of  a program  in 
Lagos  in  which  B.  Charles  and  Grace 
Hostetter  shared  from  1970  to  1976.  Hostet- 
lers served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Looking  to  the  future.  Primate 
Adejobi  said,  “We  hope  to  have  some  lec- 
turers from  your  Mennonite  Organization  to 
refresh  us  in  next  year’s  Programme.  ” 

A seminar  on  the  theme  “Christians  and 
Justice  ” will  be  held  at  Camp  Hebron  on 
July  8 and  9.  John  Alexander,  coeditor  of 
The  Other  Side  magazine,  and  Harley  Wa- 
gler,  a mission  associate  in  Yugoslavia,  will 
serve  as  resource  persons.  To  register  write 
Camp  Hebron,  R.  3,  Halifax,  PA  17032. 

J.  J.  Hostetler,  executive  secretary  for 
Mennonite  Industry  and  Business  Asso- 
ciates, will  direct  a Hobbies  Week  at  Camp 
Hebron,  July  10-13.  Featured  will  be  Milton 
Good  in  sculpture,  flower  arranging  with  de- 
votional interpretation  by  Rhoda  Ober- 
holtzer,  quilting  by  Guy  and  Edith  Martin, 
and  amateur  radio  by  Bob  Houser.  To 
register  write  Camp  Hebron,  R.  3,  Halifax, 
PA  17032. 

Two  filmstrips  have  been  added  recently 


to  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  the  rental  library  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. “The  Race  Nobody  Wins  ’ is  an  80- 
frame  color  filmstrip  with  15-minute  cas- 
sette which  demonstrates  the  futility  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Produced  in  1978  by  a 
citizens’  organization  called  SANE,  the 
presentation  is  narrated  by  actor  Tony  Ran- 
dall. A study  guide  and  bibliography  accom- 
pany the  filmstrip.  “The  Race  Nobody 
Wins  ” can  be  purchased  for  $45  from 
SANE,  318  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002,  or  rented  for  $2 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515.  “The  Empty  Chair”  is  a 
126-frame  color  filmstrip  with  23-minute 
cassette  with  an  emphasis  on  good  health  as 
part  of  a Christian  lifestyle.  Produced  in 
1977  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  the  film- 
strip features  a unique  combination  of 
cartoon  characters  and  photography.  “The 
Empty  Chair  ” is  available  for  a $1  rental  fee 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  address 
above). 

Elaine  Kauffman,  missionary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Brazil,  lives  with 
and  teaches  missionaries’  children  at  Ban- 
deirante  School  in  Goias.  With  that  arrange- 
ment Aunt  Elaine,  as  she  is  called,  finds  her 
job  description  to  be  quite  a jumble.  “I’m  a 
combination  of  mother,  nurse,  waitress,  and 
big  sister,  in  addition  to  teacher,  librarian, 
yearbook  adviser,  and  play  director,”  she 
said.  “It’s  just  fortunate  the  jobs  all  sand- 
wich in  between  each  other!  ” 

Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk,  missionaries  to 
Japan  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
are  in  the  USA  for  a year-long  furlough. 
Their  address  after  Aug.  1 will  be  702  South 
6th  Street,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Until  then 
mail  may  be  sent  to  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen  and  their 
family,  missionaries  to  West  Africa  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  are  in  the 
USA  for  an  extended  furlough.  Address  mail 
to  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Change  of  address:  Steve  Dick  from 
Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Enns  Rd.,  Box  51,  Black 
Creek,  British  Columbia  VOR  ICO.  Kenneth 
G.  Good  from  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  R.  1, 
Westover,  MD  21871. 


readers  say 

Mennonites  like  to  believe  that  they  have  a way 
of  life  that  is  superior  to  that  of  most  non-Men- 
nonites.  I have  lived  among  Mennonites  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  and  I am  not  convinced. 

One  reason  that  I am  not  convinced  is  made  ap- 
parent by  your  editorial  “What’s  So  Funny?”  of 
May  30.  In  your  editorial  on  humor,  you  cited 
“The  Prayers  of  Luke  Warm,”  “Seth’s  Corner,” 
and  “Wit  and  Wisdom” — all  of  them  gone,  along 
with  “Menno  B.  Hurd.”  You  also  announced  that 
“Sisters  and  Brothers”  would  be  cut  back  to 
biweekly  because  34  percent  of  a random  sample 
disapproved  of  the  cartoon. 

One  weakness  in  the  Mennonite  way  of  life  is 
that  you  let  a conservative  minority  have  veto 


did 

you 

know 

that 

6,118  missionary  years 
have  been  invested  overseas 
through  MBM  since  1899? 


Alice  and  W.  B.  Page  along  with  J. 
A.  Ressler  began  it  all  with  a 50-mile 
trek  from  Raipur  to  Dhamtari,  India, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  19th  century. 
Since  then,  600  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  have  followed  Into 
overseas  assignments. 

Sixty  centuries  of  mission  effort  is 
only  part  of  the  overseas  story.  Most 
exciting  are  the  results  of  this 
outreach.  The  Mennonite  Church  of 
India,  headquartered  in  Dhamtari, 
now  numbers  2,000  and  operates 
without  any  resident  North  American 
missionaries.  In  Northern  Argentina, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  moved  beyond 
traditional  church  structures  and 
encompasses  some  3,000  Indians  who 
make  up  the  United  Evangelical 
Church. 

Currently  150  missionaries  with 
MBM  are  scattered  throughout  20 
overseas  countries.  With  your 
prayers  and  support  they  can 
continue  their  worldwide  ministry  of 
spreading  the  good  news. 


For  a handbook  on  the  overseas  missions 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  write 
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power  over  changes  in  all  aspects  of  that  way, 
including  humor. — James  L.  Mullenex,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


births 

■'(ihiUlrrn  an-  an  [u-ritaKe  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  127:3). 

Freyenbereer,  Stan  and  Jane  (Juhnke),  Wale 
Wale  (NR)  Ghana,  a daughter,  Adriane  Joy,  May 
14,  1978. 

Cahman,  Don  and  Marilyn  (Landis),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Daryl  Edward,  May  3,  1978. 

Good,  Daniel . and  Lois  (Horning),  Reading, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Todd,  June  2, 
1978. 

Horst,  Loren  and  Earlene  (Yutzy),  Durham, 
N.C.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melodie  Joy, 
June  1,  1978. 

Kipfer,  Galen  and  Debbie  (Hess),  Lancaster, 
New  York,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Abigail 
Elizabeth,  May  1,  1978. 

Law,  Rick  and  Rosemary  (Imhoff),  Oswego, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Diana  Marie, 
June  6,  1978. 

Martin,  Armand  and  Virginia  (Shank),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Leah, 
ay  26,  1978. 

Martin,  John  E.,  and  Ivy  Jo  (Good),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Andrew  Todd,  May 
19,  1978. 

Moores,  Donald  Jr.,  and  Beverely  (Snider), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  first  child,  Talltha  Alise,  May  17, 
1978. 

Moyer,  Terry  and  Brenda  (Royer),  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad  Adam, 
June  6,  1978. 

Nussbaum,  Ken  and  Marcia  (Livengood),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Krista  Leigh,  June 
6, 1978. 

Saltzman,  Bill  and  Carmen  (Yeackley), 
Milford,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jason 
Lynn,  June  1,  1978. 

Shetler,  Gary  and  Lois  (Haarer),  Goshen,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Zachary  Quinton,  May  20, 
1978. 

Stevens,  David  and  Loretta  (Wilcox),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  fourth  son  Arden  Dale,  May  30,  1978. 
(One  son  is  deceased. ) 

Wissler,  J.  C.  Delbert  and  Doris  Jean  (Weng- 
er), Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Devin 
Rydell,  May  27,  1978. 

Yoder,  Clinton  and  Frieda  (Mishler),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  second  child,  first  son,  Hillary  Chip, 
May  10,  1978. 

Yoder,  Glen  and  Alta  (Stauffer),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Myron  Chad,  May  17,  1978. 


marriages 

" I'hey  shall  lie  ont*  flesh  ((ien.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gr^s'pe/  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  udtlress  is  supplied  b>  the  officiating  minister. 

Breckbill — Good. — Rodney  M.  Breckbill, 

Myerstown,  Pa.,  and  Dorcas  W.  Good,  Bethel, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Schubert  congregation,  by  James 
R.  Hess,  June  3,  1978. 

Brenneman — Hochstetler. — David  Brenne- 

man  and  Karla  Hochstetler,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
North  Goshen  cong.,  by  Don  Brenneman,  father 
of  the  groom,  Mav  27,  1978. 

Cehman — Anders. — Donald  E.  Gehman,  Sal- 
fordville.  Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  and  Donna  J. 
Anders,  Telford,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Glenn  W. 
Freed,  May  6,  1978. 

Click — Yoder. — Samuel  R.  Click  and  Kathy 
Ann  Yoder,  both  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove 
cong.,  by  Erie  Renno  and  Paul  Stoltzfus,  June  2, 
1978. 

Hastings — Myers. — William  Hastings  and 

Lorraine  Myers,  Meadville,  Pa.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Alan  Leinbach,  June  3,  1978. 


Hilmer — Derstine. — Scott  Hilmer,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Gail  Derstine, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Richard  C. 
Detweiler  and  John  H.  Ehrhart,  June  10,  1978. 

Johnston — Cahman. — Keith  B.  Johnston,  Ea- 
gle Rock,  Va.,  and  Deborah  Lynn  Gahman,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry  L. 
Ruth,  May  20,  1978. 

Kreider — Hostetler. — Jim  Kreider,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Eighth  Street  cong.,  and  Michelle  Hostetler, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Jerry 
Weaver,  May  28,  1978. 

Mansfield — Wittmer. — Randy  Mansfield, 

North  Canton,  Ohio.,  and  Janet  Wittmer,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  both  of  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F. 
Ross,  May  27,  1978. 

Martinez — Bowen. — Ronald  A.  Martinez, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  M.  Christine  Bowen,  Kim- 
berton.  Pa.,  Herstein  cong.,  by  Glenn  W.  Freed, 
June  3,  197k 

Miller — Beiler. — Jonas  L.  Miller,  Leola,  Pa., 
and  Lillian  R.  Beiler,  Ronks,  Pa.,  both  of  Paradise 
cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby,  June  3,  1978. 

Neff — Sweigart. — Robert  E.  Neff,  Leola,  Pa., 
and  Brenda  S.  Sweigart,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  both 
of  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  June  3, 
1978. 

Shank — Ruth. — Sheldon  B.  Shank,  Penn  Laird, 
Va.,  Elkton  cong.,  and  Lois  G.  Ruth,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry  L.  Ruth 
and  Orval  M.  Shank,  Apr.  29,  1978. 

Stoltzfus — Peachey. — Kenneth  L.  Stoltzfus, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Bonita  K. 
Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by 
Erie  Renno,  May  6,  1978. 


obituaries 

"liU'sst'ti  an*  tiu*  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  (Rev.  14:13).  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
iionite  Church.  Plea.se  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  d(*notninations. 

Bauman,  Clayton,  died  at  Groves  Memorial 
Hospital,  Fergus,  Ont.,  May  8,  1978;  aged  73  y. 
He  was  married  to  Vietta  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Richard,  Grant,  and 
Keith),  2 daughters  (Marilyn — Mrs.  Clarence 
Diefenbacher  and  Joyce — Mrs.  Gordon  Bauman), 
10  grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Daniel  and 
Clarence).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
and  8 brothers.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church  on  May  10;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Myrta,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Sarah  (Sandes)  Beery,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  28,  1885;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing 
Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  3,  1978;  aged  92  y.  On 
Nov.  29,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  H.  Brunk, 
who  died  on  Mar.  11,  1916.  On  Dec.  8,  1941,  she 
was  married  to  Andrew  Brenneman,  who  died  on 
Mar.  24,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Olive  M.  Geil,  Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Yoder,  and 
Zelma  Brunk),  one  step-daughter  (Esther — Mrs. 
Durbin  Yoder),  3 grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, 7 great-great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Rose  Brenneman  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Good). 
She  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Elida,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Harter  and  Son  Funeral  Home  on  June  7,  in 
charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and  Norman  Smith; 
interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Detwiler,  Marcus  E.,  son  of  Henry  and  Clara 
(Myers)  Detwiler,  was  born  in  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1899;  died  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Apr.  25, 
1978;  aged  78  y.  On  June  27,  1926,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Estella  Schloneger,  who  died  on  Mar.  16, 
1977.  Surviving  are  10  children:  Lucille — Mrs. 
Warren  Witmer,  Lorene — Mrs.  Martin  Ruby,  Ja- 
nice— Mrs.  James  Ziegler,  Donald,  Kenneth, 
Ellis,  Rollin,  Richard,  John,  and  David),  24  grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Pearl  Brunk),  and  one  brother  (Maurice).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  28,  in 


charge  of  Paul  Yoder  and  Ernest  D.  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Codshalk,  Susie,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Sophia  (Harr)  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1892;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Fox  Nursing  Home  on  May  31,  1978;  aged  85  y. 
On  June  6,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Godshalk,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Sara — Mrs.  John  Chittich,  Martha — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Meyers,  and  Blanche — Mrs.  Ver- 
non Althouse),  13  grandchildren,  and  9 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Esther  Mae),  one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Doylestown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  3,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Gross  and  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Greider,  Viola  L.,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Ada 
(Leaman)  Kreider,  was  born  in  East  Lampeter 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1902;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
June  3,  1978;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to 
Clarence  S.  Greider,  who  died  in  1974.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Clarence),  3 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Walter  and  Daniel  Kreider),  and  one 
sister  (Miriam — Mrs.  Frank  Steller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  13,  in  charge  of 
Henry  W.  Frank  and  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger; 
interment  in  Kraybill’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Mamie  B.,  was  born  in  Quakertown,  Pa., 
June  9,  1903;  died  of  a stroke  at  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
Hospital  on  June  2,  1978;  aged  nearly  75  y.  On 
July  20,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Walter  Lapp, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 brothers 
(Walter  Long,  Russell  Long,  and  William  Long), 
and  one  sister  (Alverda — Mrs.  Henry  Nice).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
6,  in  charge  of  Dan  Longeneker,  Arthur  Ruth, 
and  Joseph  Gross;  interment  in  Line  Lexington 
Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Huldah,  daughter  of  John  and  Hulda 
(Glass)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Jan.  12, 
1895;  died  at  her  home  in  Greenwood,  Del.,  aged 
83  y.  She  was  married  to  Ammon  Troyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond  and 
Marvin),  2 daughters  (Alma — Mrs.  Elvin  Schrock 
and  Viola — Mrs.  Martin  Kreider),  one  foster 
daughter  (Wilma — Mrs.  Joseph  Lee),  15  grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  27,  in 
charge  of  John  F.  Mishler  and  Mark  Swart- 
zentruber;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Detweiler)  Smoker,  was  born  in  Allensville,  Pa., 
Apr.  27, 1884;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  May  4, 1978; 
aged  94  y.  On  Nov.  17,  1905,  she  was  married  to  I. 
Z.  Yoder,  who  died  in  September  1958.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Sadie  N.  Kurtz),  3 sons  (Eli  J., 
John  R.,  ancfjacob  I.),  15  grandchildren,  32  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  7,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Peachey,  Louis 
Peachey,  and  Erie  Renno;  interment  in  the 
Locust  Grove  cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  502,  503  by  Sanford  Eash;  p.  509  by  Dan  Shenk;  p. 
510  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Region  II  Meeting,  Oregon,  June  30 — July  3. 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference,  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30, 1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


U.S.  divorce  ratio 
up  79  percent  since  1970 

For  every  1,000  persons  who  are  married 
and  living  with  their  spouses  there  are  84  di- 
vorced persons,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Since  1970,  the  bureau  reported,  the  divorce 
ratio  increased  by  79  percent,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  34  percent  during  the 
decade  from  1960  to  1970.  Most  of  the 
increase  has  been  among  younger  couples. 
The  report  also  noted  that  from  1960  to  1977 
the  ratio  for  divorces  among  blacks  rose  by 
160  percent  and  among  whites  by  136  per- 
cent. 

Protestant  challenge  in  Zaire: 
end  hunger,  unemployement 

A century  of  Protestant  missionary  work 
in  Zaire  produced  great  improvement  in 
health  and  education,  but  in  doing  so  it 
inadvertently  spawned  even  greater  prob- 
lems: hunger  and  unemployment.  Maloka 
Makonji,  director  of  development  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  made  that  comment  in  In- 
dianapolis during  a chapel  service  talk  at  the 
international  offices  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

Missionaries  in  the  course  of  a century 
had  established  500  medical  institutions,  he 
said,  and  the  population  increased  from  5 to 
25  million.  They  also  formed  300  elemen- 
tary and  500  schools  plus  a number  of 
graduate  and  theological  schools.  “But  since 
Protestantism  helped  increase  the  popula- 
tion and  failed  to  improve  food  production, 
we  have  starvation  today  in  Zaire,”  Mr. 
Maloka  said.  “The  schools  also  trained  the 
students  for  urban  living.  These  students  are 
unfit  for  village  life,  cannot  find  employ- 
ment in  the  cities,  and  the  result — unem- 
ployment and  crime.  ” 

Bristol-Myers  abolishes  its  program 
promoting  baby  formula  in  Third  World 

The  Bristol-Myers  Company  has  an- 
nounced it  will  drop  its  program  of  sending 
“mother  craft  nurses”  into  Third  World  hos- 
pitals to  promote  use  of  its  Enfamil  infant 
formula.  Its  announcement  was  long  sought 
by  religious  groups.  They  claim  competitive 
marketing  and  inadequate  instructions  lead 
to  misuse  of  infant  formula  in  developing 
countries  resulting  in  a high  rate  of  malnu- 
trition. Bristol-Myers’  change  in  policy  was 
reported  during  testimony  by  industry  and 
church  group  leaders  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Health  and  Scientific 
Research. 


Frank  A.  Sprole,  vice-chairman  of  Bristol- 
Myers,  told  the  subcommittee  that  the  com- 
pany had  made  its  decision  “reluctantly.  ” 
He  said  the  practice  was  welcomed  by  phy- 
sicians overseas  as  a “valuable  adjunct  to  the 
services  provided  by  hospitals  and  doctors.” 
Mr.  Sprole  told  Religious  News  Service  that 
the  “mother  craft  ” or  “milk  nurses  ” were 
seen  as  a “lightning  rod  ” of  the  argument 
over  responsibility  for  abuse  of  powdered 
baby  food.  “We  were  catching  so  much 
criticism  from  the  churches”  that  the  com- 
pany acquiesced,  he  said. 

Leah  Margulies,  director  of  the  infant  for- 
mula campaign  of  the  Interfaith  Center  on 
Corporate  Responsibility,  who  spoke  at  the 
hearings,  congratulated  the  company  for 
“an  important  step.”  She  said,  “We  hope 
the  rest  of  the  industry  will  follow  this  lead  ” 

“Born  Again”  Christians  challenged 
to  service 

If  the  40  million  people  in  the  U.S.  who 
call  themselves  “born-again  ” Christians 
would  really  commit  their  lives  to  Christ, 
they  could  return  this  nation  to  God,  accord- 
ing to  a black  American  Baptist  clergy- 
woman  in  Boston.  A recent  Gallup  poll 
shows  there  are  40  million  born-again  Chris- 
tians,” the  Rev.  VaCountess  E.  Johnson 
said.  “I  want  to  know  where  they  are  and 
what  they’re  doing. 

“If  the  40  million  born-again,  evangelical 
Christians  would  commit  themselves  to  be- 
ing more  than  merely  walking,  talking, 
squawking  Jesus  machines  whose  main  in- 
terest is  to  attract  the  media,  if  40  million 
would  come  together  in  prayer  and  fasting, 
determined  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  they  could  turn  this  nation  upside 
down  and  return  it  to  its  original  founda- 
tional principles — one  nation  under  God, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.” 

Catholic  priest  assesses  Cuba: 

“Positives  outweigh  negatives” 

An  American  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
journalist  who  spent  Holy  Week  in  Havana 
tried  to  weigh  the  “moral  conditions  ” in 
Cuba  and  found  the  positive  results  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  outweighing  the  negative 
effects.  “If  I had  to  use  a scale  of  100,  I 
would  say  the  pluses  outweigh  the  minuses 
55  to  45,”  Father  Joseph  Beckman  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  with  Religious  News 
Service.  But  he  also  noted  that  almost  every 
good  effect  was  counterbalanced  by  a bad 
one.  There  is,  he  said,  increased  public  mo- 
rality, political  integrity,  and  social  services 
under  the  socialist  regime  of  Premier  Fidel 
Castro,  but  there  is  also  regimentation  and 
repression. 

Father  Beckman  noted  that  pornography 
was  nowhere  available  on  Cuban  bookstalls, 
but  neither  was  the  Bible.  The  churches — 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant — are  open  and 


people  are  free  to  worship,  but  Cuban 
students  told  Father  Beckman  that  young 
people  who  attend  church  regularly  will 
probably  not  get  promotions  at  work  or  en- 
trance to  the  university. 

Christian  network,  Moon  church 
unhappy  associates  in  law  suit 

The  PTL  television  network  and  the  Un- 
ification Church  are  co-challengers  of  a new 
state  law  requiring  licensing  and  financial 
reporting  by  agencies  which  solicit  money 
from  nonmembers,  but  the  PTL  doesn’t  like 
the  alliance.  Both  organizations  rely  almost 
entirely  on  donations  for  their  income. 

PTL  (once  “Praise  the  Lord,  ” now  “Peo- 
ple That  Love  ”)  is  a Charlotte-based  Chris- 
tians television  syndicate  which,  following 
much  controversy  in  North  Carolina  over 
tax  exemptions,  announced  recently  it 
would  move  across  the  state  line  to  York 
County  in  South  Carolina.  PTL  initiated  the 
suit  and  the  Moon  church  secured  court  ap- 
proval to  join. 

Southern  Presbyterians  report 
18  percent  rise  in  giving  during  ’77 
While  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  dropped  by 
nine  tenths  of  one  percent,  contributions 
increased  18  percent  in  1977.  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  Office  of  the  General  Assembly 
reports  that  membership  stands  at  874,897, 
down  7,923  from  1976  reports.  Contribu- 
tions rose  in  1977  to  $245,281,875  up  $37, 
298.  Per  capita  giving  rose  from  $236.67  to 
$280.36. 


Israel’s  claim  to  the  Holy  Land 
said  to  be  secular,  not  religious 

Israel  s claim  to  the  Holy  Land  can  be 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  ap- 
peals to  biblical  and  theological  sources,  a 
distinguished  American  Jewish  leader  said 
in  New  York.  Rabbi  Henry  Siegman,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  made  the  observation  at  the 
latest  Jewish-Christian  Forum,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  SCA’s  Committee  on  Interre- 
ligious  Affairs  and  the  Office  on  Christian- 
Jewish  Relations  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  theme  was  “People  and 
Land:  Jewish  and  Christian  Perspectives.” 
Insisting  that  Jewish  claims  to  Israel 
should  be  based  upon  secular  rather  than 
theological  appeals.  Rabbi  Siegman  noted 
that  Jewish  attachment  to  the  land  has 
remained  unbroken  throughout  the  centur- 
ies and  that  a Jewish  majority  has  resided  in 
Israel  since  1897.  “These  are  secular  fac- 
tors,” he  said.  “The  claim  that  the  Bible  says 
that  God  gave  Abraham  the  land  in  perpe- 
tuity is  insufficient  for  political  claims  to- 
day, ” Rabbi  Siegman  said.  “Such  claims 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  our  case.  ” 
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A new  era 


I attended  three  high  school  commencement  exercises  this 
spring  in  the  space  of  two  weeks.  Two,  in  fact,  were  only  a 
day  apart  and  used  the  same  music  for  the  processional.  For 
several  days  after,  the  tune  of  “Pomp  and  Circumstance”  was 
well  nigh  embedded  in  my  mind. 

At  first  thought  “commencement”  seems  a strange  word  to 
describe  the  ending  of  an  academic  experience.  The  origin  of 
the  word,  however,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  British 
educational  system  where  “to  commence”  was  to  receive  a 
degree  at  a university  and  formerly  to  admit  a candidate  for  a 
degree.  So  we  have  a word  whose  original  meaning  is  lost, 
but  whose  present  significance  has  to  do  with  the  ceremony 
at  the  completion  of  a course  of  formal  study. 

Commencement  exercises  are  held  all  over  the  land,  on 
various  levels  of  education.  They  seem  to  be  taken  seriously, 
at  least  by  some.  Why  is  commencement  important? 

A high  school  commencement,  particularly,  is  an  occasion 
for  celebration.  For  the  graduates,  it  represents  something 
finished,  the  measuring  of  a first  major  block  of  their  lives.  It 
is  an  opportunity  to  wear  robes,  to  march  in  line,  and  to 
receive  the  commendation  of  the  board  of  education.  For  the 
parents  and  friends  it  is  a time  to  take  pictures.  For 
commencement  speakers  it  is  an  opportunity  to  share  their 
thoughts  about  what  is  important. 

Commencement  means  different  things  to  different  people 
and  the  mix  of  emphases  may  vary  depending  on  the  level  of 
education,  from  high  school  through  university.  In  all  of 
them,  the  element  of  celebration  is  present,  but  on  the  higher 
levels  the  celebration  and  picture  taking  are  less  important. 

On  all  levels,  commencement  signals  a time  of  transition, 
the  passing  of  an  era.  This  makes  it  important.  In  fact,  when 
we  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  ending  of  one  era  is  always  the 
beginning  of  another.  To  speak  of  commencement  is 


appropriate,  even  in  the  literal  sense,  because  it  suggests 
forward  movement.  For  everyone  then,  life  is  a series  of  eras, 
each  closed  with  some  form  of  “commencement .” 

We  are  not  always  clearly  conscious  of  the  passing  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  because  the  change  is  not 
clearly  signaled  as  it  is  in  high  school  commencement. 
Sometimes,  it  may  be,  we  look  back  to  see  that  there  was  a 
basic  change  at  a point  and  we  did  not  recognize  it.  In  this 
case  the  “commencement”  comes  when  we  are  aware  of  the 
change,  rather  than  at  the  actual  time. 

In  our  family  a major  change  occurred  last  week  when  we 
took  the  Teenager  away  to  work  at  summer  camp.  The  last  of 
four,  he  had  been  the  only  one  at  home  for  five  years,  but 
now  his  turn  had  come  to  leave  as  did  his  brothers  before 
him.  Now  the  house  is  quiet  and  as  the  Homemaker  and  I 
enjoy  the  silence — he  took  his  stereo  along — a certain 
pensiveness  prevails. 

It  is  a new  era  in  our  family  life  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  that  go  with  it.  Yet  as  parents, 
we  cannot  resist  an  occasional  glance  over  the  shoulder  to 
ponder  the  eras  past  when  our  children  were  small  and 
dependent  and  we  tried  to  be  the  sort  of  adequate  parents 
that  can  never  be.  It  has  been  a privilege  to  pass  on  the  gift  of 
life  and  to  seek  to  interpret  the  tradition,  the  good  news  that 
God  is  love  and  that  to  love  God  and  serve  humanity  are  the 
most  worthy  aspirations.  But  none  of  this  seems  ever  quite 
enough  and  the  transition  becomes  a time  to  reflect  on  our 
inadequacies. 

As  implied,  we  are  not  always  completely  ready  for  the 
new  era  and  so  hang  back.  But  we  cannot  linger.  The 
movement  of  life  is  forward.  Each  new  experience  is  to  be 
welcomed  and  each  opportunity  developed  as  a gift  from 
God.  Or,  we  might  say,  a commencement. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“The  Dove  and  the  Hawk”  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  1969 


“The  Peaceable  Kingdom”  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  1950 


"Subject"  in  North  America 

by  Wilmer  Martin 


As  a Mennonite  people  in  North  America,  we  are  in  the 
season  of  holidays  to  celebrate  our  national  independence. 
For  those  of  us  in  Canada,  it  is  July  1,  “Dominion  Day.”  For 
those  in  the  United  States,  it  is  July  4,  “ Independence  Day.” 

These  holidays  cause  a certain  tension.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  wish  to  celebrate  with  our  fellow  citizens.  We  do  rejoice 
for  the  freedom  we  experience  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  there  is  a good  feeling  of  warmth  and  pride 
for  the  country  in  which  we  live.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sense 
a need  for  reserve  and  caution  about  our  patriotism. 

The  tension  arises  as  we  recognize  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
primary  in  our  relationships.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  His  rule 
and  dominion  in  our  lives.  Wherever  the  will  of  God  is 
realized,  God’s  kingdom  is  present.  As  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  seek  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  God  s 
kingdom. 

Jesus  recognized  this  tension.  In  His  high  priestly  prayer  in 
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John  17:15  ff..  He  stated:  “I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  i 
evil.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not  of  the 
world.”  j 

The  Scripture  recognizes  two  distinct  kingdoms.  The 
church  is  called  to  an  uncompromising  stand  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  When  it  does  so,  it  is  marked  by  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  (Rom.  14:17)  j 

As  a Mennonite  community,  we  have  been  a people  on  the  ^ 
way,  a people  who  have  migrated  for  conscienee’  sake. 
Therefore,  we  are  citizens  not  only  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  many  countries  throughout  the  world.  When  we 
gather  at  Wichita  on  July  25-30  for  the  10th  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  this  will  be  illustrated  in  a graphic  way. 

We  need  to  rejoice  in  the  breadth  of  our  Mennonite  ) 
peoplehood. 

As  a church  in  North  America,  there  are  occasions  when 
our  nationalism  comes  through  more  strongly  than  we  recog- 
nize. Canadians  have  with  some  justification  accused  Ameri- 
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cans  of  being  nationalistic  in  their  faith  and  witness  as  a 
church.  As  a U.S.  pastor  coming  to  Canada  10  years  ago,  1 
would  hear  over  and  over  statements  made  by  Canadian 
Mennonites  regarding  the  American  Mennonites’  national- 
ism. At  first,  it  caused  me  to  be  defensive,  but  the  longer  I 
listened,  observed,  and  reflected,  I sensed  there  was  truth  in 
this  accusation.  It  is  a struggle  for  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our 
country  of  residence,  to  keep  the  expression  of  our  faith  fresh 
and  clean  rather  than  allowing  it  to  be  muffled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  folkways  from  our  secular  society. 

1.  Historic  ties  between  Canadian  and  U.S.  Mennonites. 
Frank  Epp  in  his  book  Mennonite  Peoplehood,  A Plea  for 
New  Initiatives,  outlines  the  historic  developments  of  Men- 
nonite institutions  in  North  America.  These  are  shared  as  a 
way  to  remind  us  of  our  need  for  each  other. 

Stateside  Mennonites  need  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Canada.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  to  study 
Canadian  Mennonite  history  and  to  become  more  informed 
of  the  Canadian  pilgrimage.  Canadian  Mennonites  are  fellow 
members  in  the  Mennonite  family.  There  also  needs  to  be  a 
greater  awareness  of  Canada  as  a country,  its  celebrations, 
uniqueness,  and  traditions.  Canadians  have  for  many  years 
studied  U.S.  history  in  their  schools.  When  I moved  to 
Ontario,  I was  extremely  ignorant  of  Canada  as  a nation. 

Canadian  Mennonites,  the  smaller  group,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  in  reacting  against  the  American  Mennonites’ 
nationalism,  we  may  become  nationalistic. 

In  Mennonite  Peoplehood,  page  65,  Epp  highlights  five 
distinct  historic  developments  which  are  significant  in  Ca- 
nadian-U.S.  Mennonite  relations. 

(1)  The  Swiss  Mennonites  emigrating  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Upper  Canada  remained  continentalists  in  spite  of  the  War 
of  1812.  The  close  connections  to  Mennonite  institutions  in 
the  U.S.  are  still  maintained. 

(2)  The  Amish  who  came  directly  from  Europe  likewise  es- 
tablished and  maintained  a rather  intimate  contact  with  their 
people  in  the  States. 

(3)  In  the  first  immigration  from  Russia  there  was  a 
definite  choice  of  America  by  11,000  immigrants  and  of 
Canada  by  7,000  immigrants.  Even  so,  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota and  Manitoba  were  in  close  contact  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

(4)  Prairie  settlements  before  World  War  1 and  migrations 
away  from  American  conscription  during  the  war  further 
increased  the  north-south  ties. 

(5)  The  second  major  immigration  from  Russia,  while  it 
brought  immigrants  to  Canada  only,  required  the  resources 
of  all  of  North  America  to  a considerable  extent.  The  in- 
tellectual, spiritual,  and  ecclesiastical  ties  established  very 
early  had  the  effect  of  making  the  American  connection 
indissoluble. 

As  Canadian  churches  we  have  benefited  enormously  from 
this  relationship. 

2.  The  Christian  and  the  state.  When  one  looks  at  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a clearly  formulated 


doctrine  on  the  Christian  view  of  the  state.  We,  therefore, 
need  to  put  together  a composite  picture  from  various 
sources. 

The  most  famous  New  Testament  passage  on  the  state  is 
Romans  13:1-7.  Here  Paul  uses  the  words  “be  subject.  ” They 
suggest  a very  positive  attitude  toward  the  state.  At  this  time 
it  was  the  Roman  Empire.  Paul  was  speaking  specifically,  not 
abstractly.  Paul  was  inferring  that  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  instituted  by  God. 

He  outlines  for  us  the  function  of  the  state  as  he  knew  it: 

— To  discourage  bad  conduct  and  to  encourage  and  reward 
good  conduct. 

— To  be  God’s  servant  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the 
restraint  of  evil. 

— To  give  order  and  stability  to  human  existence. 

— To  show  concern  for  human  community,  for  peace  and 
stability  in  an  expression  of  love  for  the  neighbor. 

As  one  studies  this  passage,  he  recognizes  there  is  nothing 
specifically  Christian  about  it.  It  is  a Jewish  formula  that  Paul 
knew  from  his  Pharisaic  background  and  adapted  for  use 
here.  Since  this  passage  in  itself  bears  no  specifically  Chris- 
tian marks,  we  need  to  look  at  the  context  in  which  we  find  it. 

The  passage  is  written  in  the  context  of  mutual  submission. 
In  these  passages,  it  is  not  primarily  a question  of  obedience 
but  of  love  and  humility  and  a readiness  to  suffer.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  the  whole  mind-set  and  attitude  of  Jesus’  followers. 
Regardless  of  their  circumstances,  they  were  urged  to  be 
children  of  God,  aware  of  their  dignity,  but  ready  to  love  and 
suffer  and  exercise  patience  rather  than  to  strike  out  or  to 
rebel  or  to  inflict  suffering  on  others.  Why?  Because  this 
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precisely  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  (Rom.  13:14). 

Walter  Klaassen  in  his  book  What  Have  You  to  Do  with 
Peace?  stated:  “The  Christian’s  relation  to  the  governing 
powers  is  one  of  a number  of  aspects  of  the  love  to  which  all 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  called.  It  is  not  a special  case.  The  New 
Testament  writers  never  isolate  the  state  or  other  social  struc- 
tures from  the  imperatives  of  Jesus’  life  and  words.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  specifically  Christian  emphasis  ” (p.  67). 

In  studying  this  passage,  it  would  seem  to  underscore  that 
there  can  be  no  situation  in  which  it  is  acceptable  for  a 
follower  of  Jesus  deliberately  to  inflict  injury  on  his  neighbor, 
much  less  to  kill  him.  The  New  Testament  in  this  passage, 
and  also  in  1 Peter  2 and  Titus  2,  tells  us  that  the  authority  of 
the  state  in  essence  is  no  different  from  the  authority  of  the 
father  or  an  employer.  In  essence,  it  is  no  different  from  any 
other  authority  center. 

What  does  “being  subject’’  to  the  state  mean  for  us  in 
North  America?  What  are  the  implications? 

(1)  We  should  respect  those  giving  leadership  in  our  na- 
tional life.  We  should  thank  God  and  express  our  gratitude  to 
them  for  their  efforts  in  restraining  evil  and  promoting  good. 

(2)  We  are  called  to  support  our  governments  in  their  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  programs  such  as 
prison  reform,  employment,  unity  questions,  health  and 
welfare.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

(3)  We  are  called  to  pray  for  those  in  authority.  The 
temptation  of  our  political  leaders  is  to  become  preoccupied 
with  issues  that  are  self-interests  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
nation  domestically  and  internationally. 

(4)  We  are  called  as  disciples  of  Jesus  and  as  citizens  of 
God’s  kingdom,  to  witness  to  our  government.  On  one  hand, 
we  tell  our  authorities  when  they  are  being  true  to  their  God- 
given  function.  They  need  this  affirmation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  express  our  concerns.  Mennonite  Gentral  Gommit- 
tee  (Ganada)  at  its  last  annual  meeting  approved  a commu- 
nique to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  doing  precisely  this. 

(5)  We  readily  pay  our  taxes.  In  paying  our  taxes,  we  not 
only  pay  for  the  many  services  we  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  we  also  pay  to  help  care  for  the  needy  among  us 
and  beyond  our  borders.  In  willingly  paying  our  taxes,  we 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  be  critical  and  communicate  our 
concerns  about  how  the  money  is  being  used  such  as  in 
military  spending.  We  remember  it  is  through  paying  our 
taxes  that  good  is  promoted  and  evil  restrained. 

(6)  We  must  keep  informed  on  social  and  political  matters. 
Only  informed  citizens  can  pray  intelligently,  share  concerns, 
and  give  affirmation.  This  is  our  obligation. 

(7)  For  some  of  our  people,  it  means  exercising  our  right  to 
vote  at  the  time  of  election,  sharing  the  responsibility  of  a 
voice  from  the  people. 

(8)  We  loyally  and  faithfully  follow  Jesus,  the  beginner 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.  He  is  Lord  and  His  call  to  obedience 
takes  precedence  over  all  other  claims. 

3.  Our  call  to  prayer.  MGG  (Ganada)  sent  a memo  to  all 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Ghrist  churches  in  Ganada  asking 
that  Sunday,  July  2,  the  Sunday  nearest  Dominion  (or 


Ganada)  Day,  be  a day  of  national  repentance,  thanksgiving, 
and  prayer.  The  Scripture  enjoins  us  to  pray  for  those  in  au- 
thority over  us. 

Repentance  for  having  promoted  selfish  interests  to  the 
hurt  of  the  less  privileged  and  weak,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  loved  our  neighbor — such  as  the  French  Ga- 
nadians — as  Jesus  has  loved  us. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  good  qualities  of  Ganada.  For  at- 
tempts made  to  correct  injustices,  to  promote  harmony  and 
goodwill  within  our  country  and  the  community  of  nations — 
that  enables  all  people  to  live  happily  under  God  in  this  world 
which  He  has  created  rich  in  resources  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  everyone. 

Petition  for  our  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, that  they  might  govern  well  under  God  and  seek  the 
welfare  of  all  Ganadians  so  that  each  might  live  in  unity. 

I am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  living  and  ministering  in 
both  Ganada  and  the  United  States.  My  life  and  ministry  are 
richer  for  the  privilege  of  having  this  exposure.  Many  charac- 
teristics of  kingdom  life  have  burst  upon  us.  Today  those  in 
the  kingdom  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares — they  are 
peacemakers.  Many  languages,  cultures,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds of  believers  are  found  among  us.  May  we  recognize 
that  God’s  kingdom  bears  no  national  boundaries.  ^ 


Something  more 

They  hung  Him  up  against  the  sky 
before  the  gaping  crowd. 

You  would  have  thought  they  could  provide, 
at  least,  a decent  shroud. 

But  no.  He  hung  uncovered 
that  all  who  wished  might  see 
He  was  no  other  than  a man, 
naked,  upon  the  tree. 

He  had  the  lineaments  of  man. 

He  had  man’s  flesh  that  tore. 

He  was  not  other  than  a man; 
not  other — something  more. 

It  was  that  greater  something, 
called  love,  that  held  Him  there, 
that  flowed  through  all  His  tender  words 
and  His  forgiving  prayer. 

It  was  that  love  that  brought  Him 
to  choose  man’s  robe  of  clay, 
to  live  man’s  life,  and  die  man’s  death, 
and  bear  man’s  sins  away. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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Regan  Savage,  ex-tank  commander 


Regan  Savage  and 
the  Mennonite  dream 


by  Marion  Bontrager 


Regan  Savage,  tank  commander,  received  his  discharge  as 
a conscientious  objector  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  on  April  10, 
1978,  after  six  years  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Regan  asked  his  com- 
pany commander  for  a discharge  on  December  30,  1977,  and 
was  allowed  a two-week  leave  to  prepare  his  application  for 
discharge.  Regan’s  decision  to  act  culminated  a spiritual 
renewal  process  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

Regan  Savage  grew  up  in  Friendship  Mennonite  Church, 
Bedford  Heights,  Ohio.  After  a year  of  college,  he  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Against  enlisting  were  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  friends,  and  his  fiancee.  Prompting  his  enlistment 
were  the  family  military  tradition,  promises  of  educational 
opportunities  in  the  army,  military  glamour,  and  disillusion- 
ment with  the  inconsistent  lives  of  some  young  activist  Men- 
nonite CO  college  students. 

Regan  says,  “One  day  into  basic  training  and  1 knew  1 had 
made  a mistake,  but  1 was  too  proud  to  admit  it.  Within  two 
months  I quit  going  to  church  and  began  succumbing  to  the 
evil  environment.  ” He  adds  further,  “In  basic  training  at  first 
1 couldn’t  shoot  at  the  human-shaped  targets.  The  sergeant 
told  me  to  imagine  I was  shooting  ducks  at  an  amusement 
arcade.  Later  I qualified  as  as  expert  rifleman.  The  promises 
made  to  me  by  the  recruiter  and  military  advertising  were 
soon  forgotten.  Don’t  believe  them.’’ 

After  marriage  and  stationing  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  Regan 
refused  to  attend  church  on  the  argument  that  there  were  no 
Mennonite  churches  near  the  base.  Finally,  however,  in  May 
1977,  he  began  to  attend  Sunday  morning  services  at  a Naza- 
rene  church.  “It  seemed  as  if  the  pastor  were  speaking 
directly  to  me,  ” Regan  recalls. 

During  August  and  September,  Regan  spent  40  days  in 
military  maneuvers  in  Germany.  Regan  says,  “During  this 
time  the  incompatibility  of  military  life  and  following  Jesus 
focused  for  me.  One  night  while  sitting  in  my  tank  I was 
overwhelmed  by  what  the  military  had  done  to  me  and  how 
much  suffering  it  had  brought  to  my  wife.  I cried  in  remorse 
and  asked  God  to  forgive  me.’’ 

Upon  his  return  to  Fort  Riley  in  October,  Regan  and  his 
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wife  entered  into  church  life  more  deeply.  A study  on  prayer 
brought  a new  spiritual  dimension  into  their  lives. 

“The  Mennonite  Dream,’’  an  article  by  David  Augsburger 
in  the  Gospel  Herald,  for  November  15,  1977,  profoundly  af- 
fected Regan,  reminding  him  of  the  biblical  teachings  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  “A  visit  with  my  former  pastor  and 
former  MYF  counselor  further  reminded  me  of  the  live  faith  I 
once  had  as  a youth,”  Regan  recalls.  “I  was  being  drawn  back 
to  that  relationship  with  God.  ” 

In  early  December,  Regan  was  asked  to  prepare  a live  fire 
training  exercise  for  his  tank  section.  “Somehow,  ” Regan 
reflects,  “I  had  managed  to  avoid  that  kind  of  shooting 
exercise  for  three  years.”  Now  the  command  to  lead  his  men 
in  live  fire  training  focused  the  conflicting  military  values 
and  the  growing  spiritual  renewal  in  his  life. 

Regan  had  only  ten  months  until  discharge.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  where  he  planned  to  study  Bible,  had  already 
accepted  him.  Regan  describes  the  decision  to  act:  “I  was  in 
the  den  of  our  mobile  home  on  December  23.  As  I reviewed 
God’s  working  in  our  lives,  the  options,  and  David  Augs- 
burger’s article,  I suddenly  knew  I had  to  act — to  ask  for  a 
discharge  as  a conscientious  objector  for  the  sake  of  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  own  conscience.  But  above  all  I felt  God 
calling  me  to  act.  ” 

Consequently,  after  six  years  as  a model  soldier,  Regan 
Savage  applied  for  and  received  his  discharge  as  a consci- 
entious objector.  Officers  and  fellow  soldiers  treated  him 
courteously  during  the  process.  Several  officers  took  his  40- 
page  application  home  for  their  wives  to  read.  Through  his 
decision  to  act,  many  opportunities  came  for  Regan  to  share 
the  good  news  of  salvation  and  peace.  The  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  pastor  at  the  Nazarene  church  supported  him  in 
his  decision,  as  they  had  supported  his  wife  during  the  trying 
times  when  she  was  alone  at  Fort  Riley. 

Regan  credits  his  wife,  Janice,  with  providing  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  allowed  him  the  freedom  to  respond  to  the 
Spirit’s  voice.  Regan  says,  “Even  though  she  disapproved 
deeply  of  military  involvement,  she  did  not  berate  or 
constantly  criticize  me.  Her  strong  devotion  to  Christ  and  her 
serving  relationship  influenced  me  deeply.  ” ^ 
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why  (some)  Christians  fight 
for  their  country 

by  David  Helmuth 


I believe  we  live  in  a time  when  more  than  ever  we  need  to 
know  what  we  believe  and  why  we  believe  it.  Although  the 
United  States  is  not  engaged  in  direct  military  conflict  at  this 
time,  and  there  is  no  draft,  there  seems  to  be  a real  possibility 
that  military  conscription  will  be  reinstated  for  young  Ameri- 
cans (perhaps  men  and  women  both)  in  the  near  future. 

In  such  a time  we  need  to  be  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
what  we  believe  and  why  we  believe  it.  We  must  be  ready  to 
face  the  tough  questions  regarding  our  faith.  As  Mennonites, 
most  of  us  profess  a peace  position,  but  in  order  to  really 
know  what  we  believe  about  the  way  of  peace,  I would  sug- 
gest that  we  need  to  understand  why  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians take  a position  quite  contrary  to  that  which  we  have 
taken  as  a Mennonite  church. 

I think  one  of  the  tough  questions  that  North  American 
Mennonites  need  to  answer  is  this:  Can  so  many  other  Chris- 
tians be  wrong?  The  majority  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
evidently  believe  it  is  a sacred  duty  to  defend  one’s  country 
and  go  to  war.  Well-known  Christians  have  called  upon  the 
churches  and  Christians  everywhere  to  support  war.  Billy 
Graham,  whom  I respect  in  many  ways,  has  on  numerous 
public  occasions  spoken  in  support  of  American  servicemen 
and  has  praised  the  sacrifice  of  these  American  heroes  who 
have  gone  off  to  war. 

Other  well-known  Christian  leaders,  such  as  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  and  Robert  Schuller  (men  used  by  God  and 
whom  I also  respect),  have  taken  positions  which  are  quite 
different  from  those  we  have  believed  and  taught.  We  need 
to  know  how  to  give  some  kind  of  answer  and  response  to 
such  a reality.  A few  years  ago  Robert  Schuller  preached  a 
sermon  entitled  “I  Am  the  American  Flag,  ” a message  that 
was  hailed  as  the  best  sermon  of  the  year. 

Even  Mennonites  in  Europe  changed  their  position  for  a 
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time  in  relation  to  war.  Some  Mennonites  fought  with  the 
Nazi  army,  including  a Mennonite  general!  Many  Mennonite 
church  leaders  supported  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  and  sub- 
sequent aggression,  and  throughout  Germany  most  of  the 
preachers  supported  the  war  effort  from  the  pulpit.  It  took  a 
man  like  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  to  stand  up  and  say,  “What 
Hitler  is  doing  is  wrong.  ” The  irony  is  that  his  way  of  protest- 
ing was  by  being  part  of  a plot  to  kill  Hitler! 

Were  our  forefathers  making  the  right  decision  when  they 
chose  to  die  by  the  sword  rather  than  take  up  arms?  The  men 
and  women  described  in  Martyrs  Mirror — do  we  stand  with 
them  today?  Have  we  supported  the  men  of  our  church, 
many  of  whom  are  still  living,  who  took  their  stand  against 
war  during  World  War  I,  World  War  II;  and  the  Vietnam 
War?  Many  of  these  suffered  great  hardships. 

Why  do  Christians  fight  in  wars?  Td  like  to  report  what  I 
have  heard  as  I have  been  in  conversation  with  some  of  these 
persons. 

They  believe  the  Bible  teaches  it.  The  first  reason  is 
simply  that  they  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  we  should 
fight  for  our  country.  They  point,  first  of  all,  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Here  we  have  the  example  of  David  in  the  Psalms  ask- 
ing God  to  give  him  a “perfect  hatred  for  his  enemies.”  We 
have  seven  or  eight  references  where  God,  speaking  through 
His  servants,  tells  the  warriors  of  Israel  to  destroy  the  enemy. 
On  one  occasion  when  they  didn’t  kill  all  the  women  and 
children,  they  are  criticized  for  this  and  God  reminds  them 
that  He  had  instructed  them  to  “wipe  them  all  out.  ” This  is  a 
part  of  holy  history.  We  can  read  about  this  in  Deuteronomy 
20,  Joshua  8,  Numbers  31,  Exodus  32.  From  these  references 
it  is  not  hard  to  view  God  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a warrior 
God. 

Some  of  my  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  who  say  the  Old 
Testament  teaches  war  also  recognize  that  in  the  prophets 
there  are  the  seeds  of  the  way  of  peace.  In  Isaiah  2 and  11  as 
well  as  Hosea,  Zechariah  and  Micah  there  are  very  clear 
passages  that  point  to  the  way  of  peace.  Micah  4:3  reads: 
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“They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  ’ 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
God  may  have  led  His  people’s  military  conquest  of  Canaan 
for  several  reasons:  (1)  to  visibly  demonstrate,  in  terms  the 
children  of  Israel  were  capable  of  understanding  in  that  era 
of  human  history.  His  deliverance  of  them  not  only  out  of 
Egypt  but  into  a “land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”;  (2)  to 
show  His  people  that  obedience  is  rewarded — in  that  they 
were  able  to  overcome  much  larger  armies  in  Canaan,  not  in 
their  human  strength,  but  because  He  in  a sense  was  fighting 
their  battles  for  them;  and  (3)  perhaps  to  judge  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Canaanite  people,  again  with  the  kind  of  direct- 
ness understandable  in  that  day,  using  the  Israelites  as  instru- 
ments of  that  judgment. 

Concerning  the  New  Testament,  a passage  often  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  is  John  2:14-17,  where  Jesus  drives 
the  animals  and  money  changers  from  the  temple.  The 
original  Greek  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  Jesus  whipped  the 
money  changers  or  not,  but  this  incident  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  a time  when  Jesus  used  violence. 

Romans  13  clearly  says  we  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  our 
government.  And  1 Peter  2 teaches  that  we  need  to  support 
the  authorities  with  our  prayers.  Therefore,  according  to  this 
viewpoint,  it’s  only  one  more  logical  step  to  fight  for  our 
country. 

My  friends  who  take  the  position  that  Christians  ought  to 
fight  admit  that  “Jesus  in  Matthew  5 and  Paul  in  Romans  12 
give  us  some  problems  in  harmonizing  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old  Testament.”  But  they  suggest  two  possible  ways 
of  handling  Jesus’  words.  One  is  to  believe  that  these  teach- 
ings applicable  only  in  person-to-person  relationships.  You 
and  I in  the  church  ought  to  live  peaceably,  we  ought  to  get 
along  with  our  neighbor,  and  in  person-to-person  rela- 
tionships we  should  follow  Jesus’  difficult  words  about  loving 
our  neighbor.  But  when  it  comes  to  an  international  war, 
when  people  from  other  countries  are  going  to  come  and  run 
over  us,  then  we’ve  got  to  stand  up  and  support  our  govern- 
ment and  defend  ourselves  and  our  families. 

The  other  approach  is  to  interpret  Jesus’  words  in  Matthew 
5 as  being  irrelevant  to  our  present  day  and  age.  These  words, 
they  say,  apply  only  to  the  coming  age  when  Jesus  returns  to 
consummate  His  redemption  after  the  rapture  event. 

They  believe  in  a Christian  nation.  A second  reason  that 
Christians  fight  for  their  country  is  that  they  believe  America 
is  a Christian  nation  founded  on  Christian  principles — and  to 
defend  America  is  to  defend  God  and  these  Christian  prin- 
ciples. “Our  liberties  and  freedoms  were  won  by  our  wars,” 
they  say.  “Unchristian  nations  can’t  be  dealt  with  in  any 
other  way.  We  can’t  let  other  nations  walk  over  us.  To  defend 
myself  is  a God-given  right.  ” 

My  friends  who  have  taken  a position  in  favor  of  fighting 
for  the  country  reason  that  if  we  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  society — that  is,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  free 
enterprise,  social  security,  police  protection,  we  should  be 


willing  to  pay  the  price  for  this  freedom.  They  have  told  me  it 
has  seemed  to  them  that  conscientious  objectors  in  effect  are 
parasites.  “You  want  to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,”  they 
say.  “You  want  to  have  the  ‘best  of  both  worlds.’  ” These  our 
brothers  and  sisters  from  other  churches  have  also  had  the  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  actions  of  those  of  us  who  have  taken  a 
conscientious  objector  position,  sometimes  seeing  serious  in- 
consistencies in  our  lives.  They  perhaps  have  rightly  con- 
cluded that  at  times  the  “CO  ” position  was  taken  because  it 
was  the  easy  road,  or  the  road  that  church  and  parents  were 
pushing  for. 

Their  leaders  urge  it.  A third  reason  why  Christians  fight 
for  their  country  is  that  their  leaders  by  example  and  teaching 
urge  them  to  do  so.  I have  already  related  how  many  German 
preachers  praised  and  prayed  for  the  Nazi  war  machine.  But 
what  about  a contemporary  Christian  leader  like  Billy  Graham 
when  he  prays  that  God  might  undergird  America’s  military 
efforts?  What  is  he  really  praying  for?  Mark  Twain  reflected 
upon  this  question  in  “The  War  Prayer,”  an  essay  written  in 
connection  with  the  Spanish- American  War.  He  decided  that 
the  prayer  should  not  be  published  until  after  his  death  be- 
cause, he  said,  “I  have  told  the  whole  truth,  and  only  dead 
men  can  tell  the  truth  in  this  world.  ” Here  are  some  excerpts: 

“The  country  was  up  in  arms,  the  war  was  on,  in  every 
breast  burned  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism.  . . . 

“In  the  churches  the  pastors  preached  devotion  to  flag  and 
country  and  invoked  the  God  of  Battles,  beseeching  His 
aid  in  our  good  cause.  ...” 

Twain  went  on  to  suggest  that  “war  prayers  ” operate  on 
two  different  levels.  The  first  is  verbally  expressed  in  the 
glowing  and  glorious  language  of  battle.  The  second  is  as 
follows: 

“O  Lord  our  Father,  our  young  patriots,  idols  of  our  hearts, 
go  forth  to  battle — be  Thou  near  them!  With  them,  in 
spirit,  we  also  go  forth  from  the  sweet  peace  of  our 
beloved  firesides  to  smite  the  foe.  O Lord  our  God,  help 
us  to  tear  their  soldiers  to  bloody  shreds  with  our  shells; 
help  us  to  cover  their  smiling  fields  with  the  pale  forms 
of  their  patriot  dead;  help  us  to  drown  the  thunder  of  the 
guns  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wounded,  writhing  in 
pain;  help  us  to  lay  waste  their  humble  homes  with  a 
hurricane  of  fire;  help  us  to  wring  the  hearts  of  their 
unoffending  widows  with  unavailing  grief;  help  us  to 
turn  them  out  roofless  with  their  little  children  to 
wander  unfriended  the  wastes  of  their  desolated  land  in 
rags  and  hunger  and  thirst,  sports  of  the  sun  flames  of 
summer  and  the  icy  winds  of  winter,  broken  in  spirit, 
worn  with  travail,  imploring  Thee  for  the  refuge  of  the 
grave  and  denied  it — for  our  sakes  who  adore  Thee, 
Lord,  blast  their  hopes,  blight  their  lives,  protract  their 
bitter  pilgrimage,  make  heavy  their  steps,  water  their 
way  with  their  tears,  stain  the  white  snow  with  the  blood 
of  their  wounded  feet!  We  ask  it,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Source  of  Love,  and  Who  is  the  ever- 
faithful  refuge  and  friend  of  all  that  are  sore  beset  and 
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seek  His  aid  with  humble  and  contrite  hearts.  Amen.  ” 

The  destruction  and  pain  caused  by  war,  in  Mark  Twain’s 
day  and  the  present,  are  beyond  description.  The  toll  in 
human  lives,  broken  homes,  and  devastation  of  the  land  is  al- 
most unimaginable  to  those  not  directly  involved.  Why  can’t 
I join  my  friends  and  fight  for  my  country?  I would  like  to 
share  my  reasons  for  not  fighting. 

My  reasons  for  not  fighting.  The  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  are  the  main  reason.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  way  of 
love,  the  way  of  the  cross,  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  gospel. 
This  is  not  some  peculiar  belief  or  doctrine  that  Mennonites 
and  Anabaptists  have  tacked  onto  the  gospel,  but  is  rather  the 
cornerstone  of  the  good  news. 

I believe  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
many  legalisms  of  the  Old  Testament  set  the  stage  for  under- 
standing the  grace  of  God  as  personified  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament.  I trust  His  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  He  quoted  many  times.  I believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  give  the  Old  Testament  its  true  and  full  mean- 
ing of  which  we  read  in  Matthew  5:17:  “Think  not  that  I 
have  come  to  abolish  the  law  and  the  prophets;  I have  come 
not  to  abolish  them  but  to  fulfil  them.  ” Jesus  came  with  a 
higher,  fuller  and  deeper  revelation  of  who  God  is.  He 
internalized  that  which  had  been  external.  In  many  ways  his 
teachings  call  for  a deeper  quality  of  faithfulness  than  do  the 
governing  codes  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Jesus  read  and  understood  the  Old  Testament  and  saw  in  it 
the  roots  of  the  way  of  love  (Lev.  19:18).  He  came  to  make 
possible  the  fruits  of  this  way  through  His  life,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  way  of  suffer- 
ing love  was  Jesus’  way  of  obedience  to  His  Father,  His  way 
of  making  our  salvation  possible.  He  called  us  to  follow  in  His 
way.  He  taught  the  meaning  of  this  way.  He  lived  out  this 
way  in  His  daily  life  which  took  Him  finally  to  the  cross. 

The  true  way  of  love  is  possible  only  for  a follower  of  Jesus. 
It  is  nonsense  and  foolishness  for  those  who  are  not  a part  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  I want  to  be  obedient  to  the  Man  who 
said,  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness; and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ” (Mt.6:33). 

I feel  that  Paul  and  the  other  New  Testament  writers 
likewise  taught  the  way  of  the  cross.  In  Romans  12  Paul 
stated  his  position  quite  clearly:  “Bless  those  who  persecute 
you,  bless  and  do  not  curse  them.  Rejoice  with  those  who  re- 
joice, weep  with  those  who  weep.  . . . Never  avenge  your- 
selves, but  leave  it  to  the  wrath  of  God.  ‘For  vengeance  is 
mine,  I will  repay,’  says  the  Lord.  ...  If  your  enemy  is 
hungry,  feed  him;  if  he  is  thirsty,  give  him  drink.  For  by  so 
doing  you  will  be  heaping  burning  coals  upon  his  head.’’ 

I believe  that  Paul  in  the  Scriptures  taught  respect  and 
support  for  whatever  government  we  may  have,  but  not  deifi- 
cation. Paul  upheld  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  his  life.  Paul’s 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom  came  first.  When  Peter 
and  John  in  Acts  4 were  commanded  not  to  speak  or  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  they  answered  the  authorities:  “Whether 
it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  listen  to  you  rather  than  to 


God,  you  must  judge;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  of  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard  ” (Acts  4:19).  Later,  when  they  were 
brought  before  a couneil,  and  the  high  priest  reminded  them 
that  they  had  been  charged  not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
they  boldly  replied,  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men” 
(Acts  5:29). 

All  races  and  tribes.  Paul  and  Jesus  both  taught  that  the 
church  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  from  all  nations,  all 
races  and  tribes,  and  all  parts  of  the  earth.  We  must  re- 
member that  Romans  13  which  says  “Every  person  must  be 
subject  to  the  governing  authorities”  is  also  read  by  Chris- 
tians in  Rhodesia  and  Brazil,  in  India  and  Zambia.  If  any  of 
these  countries  were  to  be  at  war  against  each  other — and  all 
Christians  in  these  countries  understood  Romans  13  as  a “call 
to  arms”  in  support  of  their  government — of  necessity  there 
would  be  Christians  fighting  against  Christians. 

In  fact,  a leader  from  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  John 
Zercher,  recently  wrote  an  editorial  in  Evangelical  Visitor  and 
raised  this  very  question — since  there  are  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  in  both  Rhodesia  and  Zambia,  two  countries  pres- 
ently at  odds.  There  seems  to  be  a possibility  that  should 
Brethren  in  Christ  members  from  each  of  these  countries  sup- 
port their  government’s  war  efforts  there  could  be  Brethren 
in  Christ  fighting  against  each  other.  I do  not  see  how  such 
an  occurrence  could  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

I believe  my  country  needs  my  support  but  not  my 
idolatry.  My  understanding  of  patriotism  calls  me  to  be 
constructively  critical  of  my  country’s  priorities  and  actions. 
An  area  of  deep  concern  to  me  is  America’s  readiness  to  use 
force  to  pursue  its  desired  objectives.  Can  any  “good  end  ” 
justify  violent,  destructive  means  to  achieve  it?  I think  not. 
Even  if  I need  to  give  up  certain  “freedoms”  for  the  sake  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  I am  ready  to  do  it. 
Jesus,  not  Caesar,  is  Lord!  Let  us  follow  Him.  He  will  not 
lead  us  into  war  but  into  peace.  ^ 


Dawn  at  evening 


Along  the  Emmaus  road 
they  walked 
with  holden  eyes 
and  burning  hearts, 
listening  to  this  stranger 
as  he  explained  to  them 
the  Scriptures. 

“Oh  fools  and  slow  of  heart 
to  believe. 

Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these 
things?” 

The  day  was  far  spent. 


They  drew  nigh  to  the  village. 
“Abide  with  us,” 
they  urged. 

As  they  sat  at  meat 
He  brake  the  bread 
and  gave  unto  them — 

Then  their  eyes  were 
opened — 

They  knew  Him — 
and  Easter  dawn  broke 
at  Emmaus 
When  it  was  evening. 

— Ivy  Lee  Yost 
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You  can't  stay 
at  home  and  go 
for  a ride 
at  the  same  time 

By  Don  H.  Fahrenkrug 

Christian  discipleship  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  However,  one  of  the  areas  where  the  Christian  is  go- 
ing to  face  the  “fiery  furnace,”  is  in  the  area  of  nonresistance. 
I believe  the  principle  of  Christian  nonresistance  is  severely 
neglected  by  the  main  body  of  Christian  thought,  even 
though  it  is  a principle  clearly  taught  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  although  the  Mennonites  are  a rela- 
tively small  group  physically,  they  are  giants  spiritually.  I say 
this  not  to  be  critical  of  others,  but  to  show  my  appreciation 
to  a group  of  people  who  have  finally  ended  my  long  search 
for  a church  that  tries  to  practice  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Matthew  5 to  7. 

I was  born  and  raised  in  a Christian  family,  but  from  my 
high  school  days  on,  I have  been  bothered  by  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  what  many  Christians  profess  to  believe  in 
and  what  they  actually  did  in  practice.  Justification  by  faith, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  central  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but 
along  with  justification  by  faith  comes  sanctification,  or  the 
life  of  Christian  discipleship  in  word  and  deed.  To  be  a 
follower,  or  disciple  of  Jesus,  involves  commitment  and  in 
many  Christians  commitment  is  sorely  lacking.  “Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  noth- 
ing, but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
(Mt.  5:13). 

Every  time  I read  this  verse  I became  more  troubled.  I 
often  wondered  how  friends  could  say  they  were  Christians, 
attend  church  on  a regular  basis,  and  profess  a belief  in  the 
Bible,  yet  get  emotionally  involved  in  nationalistic  issues  and 
even  join  the  armed  forces. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  there  and  it  was  not  silent. 
The  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more  I became  convinced 
that  most  Christians  either  didn’t  understand  the  Bible,  or 
they  were  plain  hypocrites.  I’m  not  casting  stones,  for  I must 
admit  that  my  reaction  to  the  blatant  contradiction  of  the 
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term  “Christian  soldier,”  was  a loss  of  faith.  However,  this 
problem  was  always  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

When  I was  studying  philosophy  in  college,  I considered 
myself  an  atheist  and  used  to  delight  in  pointing  out  to  Chris- 
tians this  horrendous  perversion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
How  could  one  practice  Christian  discipleship  and  drop 
bombs  on  people?  How  could  one  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  burn  babies  with  chemicals  of  war? 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  can’t  be  done.  You  can’t  stay  at 
home  and  go  for  a ride  at  the  same  time.  Well,  you  can’t 
serve  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  take  part  in  organized  murder, 
sanctioned  by  the  kingdom  of  men.  1 struggled  with  this  di- 
lemma long  enough,  that  I started  to  slowly  regain  my  faith.  I 
began  to  wonder,  if  I’m  an  atheist,  why  am  I so  concerned 
about  how  Christians  should  act?  This  led  to  a gradual 
process  of  reevaluation  of  my  entire  ethical  system. 

The  next  step  was  an  admission  that  Christianity  was,  after 
all,  true.  Yet,  I thought,  there  must  be  some  Christians, 
somewhere,  who  see  the  contradictions  I do.  Then  I re- 
membered from  my  reading  that  there  were  always  a few 
small  groups  mentioned  time  and  again  who  were  constantly 
at  odds  with  the  state  over  issues  of  war  and  killing. 

One  such  group  was  the  Mennonites.  Now  I began  devour- 
ing books  on  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  other  His- 
toric Peace  Churches.  The  more  I read,  the  more  impressed  I 
became.  In  fact,  I was  so  impressed  I am  now  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Colorado  Springs. 

I would  like  to  list  some  of  the  questions  I have  struggled 
with.  The  answers  can  be  found,  I believe,  by  searching  the 
Bible-trained  conscience. 

1.  Can  I be  a trained  killer,  or  belong  to  any  organization, 
in  any  capacity,  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  use  un-Christian 
means  to  achieve  an  end? 

2.  Can  I be  a nationalist  when  the  Bible  teaches  me  that 
everyone  is  my  brother,  including  my  enemies? 

3.  Can  I salute  the  flag  of  any  nation,  when  the  flag  is  the 
outstanding  symbol  of  nationalism  and  patriotism,  both  of 
which  are  evil? 

4.  May  I in  good  conscience,  say  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  and  country,  when  that  pledge  involves  my  im- 
plicit consent  for  any  action  the  government  may  take  in  the 
future?  Or  is  my  allegiance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

5.  Can  I serve  on  a jury?  Before  a person  can  stand  trial  he 
must  be  arrested  and  eharged  with  a crime.  Violence  and 
force  are  both  employed  to  bring  the  offender  to  trial.  Both 
are  unchristian.  The  purpose  of  a trial  is  to  mete  out  punish- 
ment to  the  guilty,  thereby  legally  seeking  vengeance.  But 
the  Christian  is  taught  to  forgive  70  times  7.  Either  you  for- 
give, or  you  seek  to  punish.  Whieh  is  it? 

6.  Can  I vote  or  otherwise  take  part  in  the  government, 
when  government  is  based  and  functions  on  the  use  of  force 
and  violence?  Government  is  for  sinful  man  in  a sinful  so- 
ciety, but  the  Christian  is  to  live  by  the  law  of  love,  not  the 
law  of  violence. 

Christianity  is  a beautiful  and  profound  faith.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  part  of  that  faith.  Let’s  “let  our  light  shine  ’ 
and  not  lose  our  faith  by  compromising  with  the  world.  ^ 
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'Tord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?"  asked  Jesus'  disciples. 


The  answer  is  "No" 

says  this  CO  from  two  world  wars. 


by  Phil  Frey 


The  theme  of  this  article  presupposes  a question  which  is 
simply  this,  “Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?’’  (Lk. 
22:49).  The  question  was  asked  by  one  of  the  apostles.  Tm  of 
the  opinion  that  the  one  was  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  man  so 
quick  in  thinking.  I love  him  because  he  was  so  human.  I find 
in  him  a kindred  spirit.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  “No.” 
Although  the  answer  is  not  recorded  in  any  Scripture  in  that 
kind  of  language,  it  is  intimated. 

May  I put  this  theme  into  context.  It  was  the  day  and  night 
before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  occasion  where 
Jesus  very  intimately  converses  with  His  twelve  apostles.  It 
was  the  time  when  He  inaugurated  what  you  and  I observe  as 
the  communion  service.  Then  having  done  that,  they  went 
together  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  But  en  route,  or  at  a 
given  point  in  time,  Jesus  said,  “When  I sent  you  forth 
without  extra  clothing,  without  extra  purse,  without  a script, 
without  anything  in  your  hand  but  simply  as  messengers,  did 
you  lack  anything  when  you  went  out  that  way?”  The  answer 
was  “No,  we  did  not  lack  anything.  ” 

Then  Jesus  turned  and  said,  “The  hour  has  come.”  That 
crucial  hour  when  all  the  forces  of  evil  and  good  were  to  be  in 
conflict.  Jesus  said,  “If  you  have  a purse  and  any  money  in  it, 
go  buy  yourself  a sword.”  Why  would  Jesus  say  a thing  like 
that,  just  before  He  gave  up  His  life  on  the  cross?  Un- 
doubtedly, these  twelve  men  heard  Him  preach  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  They  heard  Him  talk  about  His  kingdom. 
They  heard  Him  say  words  about  how  they  should  treat  their 
enemy,  how  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  in  life.  They 
heard  Him  preach  the  preamble  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — “the  blesseds” — in  which  he  said,  “Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.” 

Why,  in  a crucial  hour  like  that,  should  Christ  choose  to 
say  to  the  twelve  apostles,  “Make  every  effort  to  get 
yourselves  a sword  because  we  are  facing  something  ”?  Ap- 
parently they  made  some  effort  to  get  swords  and  finally 
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returned  and  said,  “Master,  we  have  two  swords.  ” he  said, 
“It  is  enough.  ” 

I marveled  at  first  when  this  thought  struck  me.  He  had 
told  them,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  if  it  were, 
then  would  my  servants  fight.  ” Then  He  did  an  about-face 
and  said  to  them,  “Get  yourselves  a sword.  ” I’m  of  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  did  this  because  He  wanted  to  teach  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  all  His  children  after  them,  that  one  does 
not  live  by  the  sword. 

Now  with  that  background,  I would  like  to  tell  you  why  I 
am  a conscientious  objector,  a pacifist.  This  is  why  I am  a 
conscientious  objector  to  war  and  to  hate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A lawyer  came  to  Jesus  one  day  and  asked 
Him,  “Master,  which  is  the  greatest  commandment  of  the 
law?  ” Jesus  answered  him  in  Matthew  22:37-39,  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  . . . soul,  and  . . . 
mind  [and]  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  ” On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  We  usually 
talk  about  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  but  here  is  another  simile.  Jesus  pictures  it 
like  a suspension  bridge,  with  two  cables,  and  all  of  Chris- 
tianity hangs  on  these  two  cables. 

He  says,  “On  these  two  cables,  on  these  two  things  founda- 
tional, hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  ” As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  you  remove  these  two  foundational  ideas,  and  my 
Christianity  is  gone.  I have  no  foundation  for  it,  nor  any  right 
to  believe  it.  I know  that  is  strong  language.  I know  there  are 
further  involvements.  I understand  that,  but  I quote  Scrip- 
ture when  Jesus  said,  “On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  ” You  remove  that  for  me  and  my 
Christianity  is  basically  gone. 

A young  lawyer  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  “Master,  what 
shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  ” Jesus  told  him  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  then  asked  him,  “Which  . . . was 
neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among  thieves?”  The  lawyer 
answered,  “They  that  showed  mercy  on  him.  ” The  one  who 
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helped  him.  Jesus  said  to  him,  “Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 

Now  there  is  a world  of  difference  between  our  creed  and 
that  deed.  The  Apostles’  Creed  talks  about  our  belief  in  God, 
but  our  creed  says  nothing  about  the  involvement  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  story  and  eternal  life.  I heard  E.  Stanley 
Jones  lecture  numbers  of  times  and  each  time  enjoyed  him 
tremendously.  He  said,  “How  different  Christianity  would 
be  if  the  creed,  which  has  been  recited  through  the  centuries 
in  most  Protestant  churches,  Sunday  morning  after  Sunday 
morning,  would  have  added  to  it  another  part  that  said,  I 
believe  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  by  God’s  grace  and 
help,  I plan  to  live  by  it.”  But  that  is  the  difference  between 
creed  and  deed.  Christianity  has  overemphasized  creed  and 
underemphasized  deed.  The  final  judgment  also  indicated 
that  they  gathered  before  the  throne  of  God  as  judgment  took 
place  and  were  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  and  not  thinking  about  their  creed. 

Marshall  Foch,  the  French  general  of  World  War  I,  who 
later  became  Supreme  Commander  of  all  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe  in  March  1918,  said,  “If  the  war  system  should 
continue,  then  let  us  renounce  our  religion  and  call  it  the  reli- 
gion of  force  and  let  someone  else  take  the  sacred  name  of 
Christ  and  develop  a religion  which  will  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  He  enunciated  in  the  New  Testament.  Or- 
ganized Christianity  must  either  stop  participating  in  war  or 
else  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  out  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a 
parody  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday 
morning  and  bless  war  from  the  same  pulpit  the  following 
Sunday.”  Foch  continued,  “This  is  foundational,  and  if  we 
aren’t  going  to  let  it  have  that  place,  then  let’s  kick  it  out  of 
the  Bible.”  That’s  an  army  man  speaking.  I am  a consci- 
entious objector  because  I believe  that  the  Bible  and  the  fi- 


nality with  which  Jesus  answers  the  question  of  war  settles  it 
for  me. 

In  the  second  place,  I am  a conscientious  objector  because 
it  was  taught  and  practiced  by  Jesus.  First  Peter  5:23  says, 
“Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suf- 
fered, he  threatened  not.” 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  taught  and  practiced  by  the 
apostles.  Nearly  all  of  them  died  a martyr’s  death.  No 
professing  member  of  the  early  Christian  church,  up  to  170- 
180,  participated  in  war  and  as  late  as  AD  295,  a young  at- 
torney at  law  in  North  Africa  was  executed  for  his  refusal  to 
respond  to  calls  of  the  army  in  military  service.  It  was  taught 
by  the  apostles,  by  the  early  church,  by  our  forefathers. 

My  good  friend  Harry  Bertsche  and  I were  conversing  one 
day  during  the  course  of  World  War  II,  during  which  time 
many  churches  were  indifferent  and  cold  about  taking  the 
nonresistant  position.  Brother  Bertsche  said  to  me,  “For  this 
principle  my  parents  left  Europe,  sacrificed  their  homeland, 
sacrificed  much  to  move  to  America.  I cannot  lightly  let  this 
fall.”  Neither  can  I.  All  of  Christianity,  all  your  forebears  and 
mine,  made  this  sacrifice.  This  is  why  I’m  a conscientious 
objector. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  a part  of  the  very  nature  of  God. 
God  is  love.  Very  interestingly,  that’s  why  I am  a consci- 
entious objector.  As  a child  of  God,  I’m  one  of  the  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  1:4).  He  set  the  pattern  for  my 
life. 

Point  number  five,  that  we  may  be  called  the  children  of 
God,  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  The 
New  English  Bible  says,  “Only  so  can  you  be  children  of  your 
heavenly  father”  (Mt.  5:44).  Someone  has  said,  and  I think 
fittingly  so,  “If  you  are  a child  of  God  you  are  a peacemaker.” 
That  is  why  I am  a conscientious  objector. 

In  the  sixth  place,  I am  a conscientious  objector  because  it 
is  ultimately  the  only  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of 
human  conflict — nationally,  internationally,  and  individu- 
ally. War  has  never  settled  anything.  I am  one  who  believes  it 
never  will.  The  settlement  was  always  done  by  negotiation.  I 
am  opposed  to  war  because  it  has  settled  nothing. 

I am  heartened  by  the  tremendous  increase  of  Christian 
conviction  against  war,  between  the  time  of  World  War  I and 
the  Vietnam  War.  During  World  War  I it  seems  that 
practically  every  Protestant  pulpit  in  the  U.S.  became  a 
recruiting  station.  Today,  so  far  as  I know,  there  isn’t  a single 
denomination  that  hasn’t  taken  a position  of  protection  and 
help  for  any  young  man  who  makes  application  for  and  be- 
comes a conscientious  objector. 

I believe  every  Mennonite  congregation  ought  on  occasion 
to  have  a sermon  to  teach  the  oncoming  generation  what  the 
Bible  teaches  on  war  and  the  question  “Shall  we  smite  with 
the  sword?”  Hear  the  Master  say  with  finality  “Put  the  sword 
in  the  sheath — the  answer  is  NO.  ” ^ 
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“The  Dragon  of  War”  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  1940 
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Lay  that  pistol  down 

by  David  E.  Hostetler 

Remember  that  line  from  an  old  song,  “Pistol-packin’ 
mama,  lay  that  pistol  down’’? 

That’s  what  the  world’s  powers  were  telling  each  other,  in 
essence,  at  the  United  Nations’  10th  Special  Session,  the  first 
dedicated  entirely  to  disarmament.  More  top  dignitaries — 
heads  of  state,  prime  ministers,  and  ambassadors — attended 
this  meeting  than  any  other  working  session  in  the  organiza- 
tion’s history.  The  Special  Session  ran  from  May  23  through 
June. 

FEAR!  That  seemed  to  be  a prime  mover  in  getting  atten- 
tion for  disarmament  in  many  countries.  First  it  was  fear  that 
made  the  superpowers  overarm  and,  now,  the  seductive  se- 
curity of  arms  has  become  a nightmare  of  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. 

“The  arms  race  has  gotten  totally  out  of  control,’’  said  Dr. 
Frank  Barnaby,  a British  economist  now  directing  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Institute,  to  a group  of 
peace-minded  individuals  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  8. 

Fear  generates  distrust.  Neither  the  superpowers  nor  many 
of  the  smaller  powers  trust  each  other.  So  some  delegates  are 
calling  for  strict  surveillance  and  verification  procedures  in 
any  disarmament  agreement.  Some  countries  are  uncom- 
fortable with  this,  especially  the  USSR.  They  say  it  is  nothing 
but  legalized  spying. 

Furthermore,  the  most  powerful  nations  are  conducting 
secret  research  on  more  efficient  weapons  development.  So 
that  what  today  may  constitute  a balance  of  terror,  tomorrow 
might  become  unbalanced,  and  this  could  lead  to  war — when 
one  side  or  the  other  thinks  it  has  first-strike  capabilities, 
meaning  it  believes  it  has  the  capacity  to  initiate  and  win  a 
war. 

It  was  into  this  context  I walked  when  I accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  serve  for  a week  as  a reporter  for  Disarmament  Times, 
a tabloid  newspaper  put  out  daily  by  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations (NGOs)  throughout  the  Special  Session.  I was 
seconded  to  the  Times  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
through  Gospel  Herald. 

Though  I personally  enjoyed  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere 
created  by  delegates  from  more  than  a hundred  countries 
around  the  world,  I had  some  apprehensive  or  even  negative 
feelings  about  the  meetings. 

Why,  for  instance,  didn’t  President  Carter  attend?  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  might  just  as  well  have  been  located  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  away,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Even 
though  he  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  not  appearing, 
they  were  never  clarified  to  U.N.  delegates.  “We  expected 
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more  from  Mr.  Carter,  frankly,”  said  an  Asian  delegate. 
Neither  did  Brezhnev  bother  to  come.  He,  at  least,  had  the 
excuse  of  not  feeling  well. 

Without  the  full  support  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  the 
Special  Session  was  destined  almost  to  impotence.  The  plan- 
ners and  idealists  had  hoped  that  the  Session  would  at  least 
arouse  world  opinion  to  the  extent  that  national  leaders 
would  be  required  to  take  disarmament  seriously. 

But,  at  the  same  time  delegates  were  pleading  for  disarma- 
ment, Russia  and  the  U.S.  were  intensifying  their  sabre-rat- 
tling. An  air  of  pessimism  and  futility  hung  over  the  Special 
Session  as  it  wound  up  the  final  week  of  public  debates  on 
June  9. 

A number  of  Bible  verses  went  through  my  mind  as  I ob- 
served the  limitations  of  the  highest  international  congress. 
One  was  “Why  do  the  heathen  rage?”  And  I would  include 
the  U.S.  among  the  “heathen.”  Men  shall  say  peace,  peace, 
and  there  is  no  peace.  With  the  two  titans  raring  back  in 
warlike  stance,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  yapping  at  their 
heels  like  so  many  puppies,  the  situation  does,  indeed,  look 
hopeless. 

Nongovernmental  organizations,  often  in  disarray,  contin- 
ue to  put  pressure  on  delegates  and  on  public  opinion  to 
move  world  leaders  toward  disarmament. 

No  one  disagrees  that  if  by  some  irrational  act  World  War 
III  is  begun  and  atomic  weaponry  is  brought  into  play,  we  are 
doomed. 

But  there  is  hope.  Friday  night,  June  9,  I went  to  hear 
Carlos  Ortiz  de  Rozas,  ambassador  of  Argentina,  present  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  nongovernmental  organizations.  But  he 
did  not  appear,  so  after  waiting  45  minutes,  I went  to  hear 
the  Costa  Rican  Youth  Symphony  instead. 

As  the  cacaphony  of  the  youths’  instruments  faded  away, 
the  country’s  ambassador  arose  to  speak.  There  was  a special 
stillness  as  he  explained  that  his  country  had  opted  for  a small 
military  establishment.  Instead,  they  wanted  to  spend  the 
money  which  would  have  gone  for  military  purposes  on  their 
youth.  The  orchestra  was  comprised  of  people  high  school 
age  and  younger. 

“We  spent  $I  million  for  instruments  so  our  young  people 
could  play,”  he  said.  “We  are  waging  a war,”  he  continued, 
“against  ignorance  and  lack  of  culture.  Our  weapons  are 
musical  instruments.” 

The  words  were  moving  enough  so  that  the  hushed 
audience  exploded  in  applause.  And  the  music  was  profes- 
sionally and  exquisitely  performed.  What  better  testimony 
for  peace  than  that,  I thought  as  I left  the  great  U.N.  foyer 
for  the  last  time  that  week. 

I believe  that  the  problems  of  armament  and  disarmament, 
war  and  peace,  and  wealth  vs.  poverty  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  mere  mortals  cannot  resolve  them.  Therefore,  while  the 
secular  powers  are  struggling  with  these  issues,  we  might  just 
as  well  hold  to  our  understanding  of  peace,  salvation,  and 
quality  living,  promoting  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  If  we  die  in  the 
battle  for  peace,  we  certainly  die  better  than  losing  our  lives 
in  a senseless  holocaust  called  World  War  III,  the  war, 
indeed,  to  end  all  wars. 
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Some  questions  on  resistance 
and  non  resistance 


by  Jeannine  Pencil 


Our  congregation  is  discussing  a controversial  issue — 
nonresistance. 

We  are  Mennonites  and  there  is  great  value  in  our  heri- 
tage. We  have  an  added  blessing — many  of  our  members  are 
people  from  diverse  backgrounds,  raised  in  various  religious 
groups.  Some  have  never  before  faced  the  question  of 
nonresistance.  Now,  as  a part  of  our  congregation,  they  could 
be  forced  to  take  positions  concerning  this  issue.  Our 
members  who  were  raised  as  nonresistants  must  also  re- 
evaluate their  actions  and  beliefs. 

What  will  this  do  to  our  church?  Will  it  divide  us?  There 
are  already  rumors  of  angry  words  and  hurt  feelings,  of  frus- 
tration and  confusion. 

Please  pray  for  us.  But  don’t  pray  that  we  will  come  to  your 
conclusion  on  the  issue.  Pray  for  Christlike  love  to  permeate 
our  fellowship  and  that  we  will  love  one  another.  Pray  that 
Jesus  will  be  able  to  speak  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Word  of  God.  Pray  that  we  will  listen  to  Him. 

Jesus  died  for  individuals,  and  He  lives  through  them.  He 
did  not  address  the  Roman  government  on  matters  of  legis- 
lated morality.  Instead,  He  spoke  to  people  about  their  own 
personal  moral  behavior.  There  are  questions  about  resis- 
tance and  nonresistance  which  must  be  answered  on  a per- 
sonal moral  level.  These  are  some  questions  I would  like  to 
ask  people  everywhere  who  have  considered  this  issue. 

For  those  who  are  nonresistant: 

1.  Are  you  seeking  to  establish  nonresistance  as  an  identity 
factor  in  denominationalism? 

2.  Why  are  you  at  enmity  with  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand or  sympathize  with  your  position? 

3.  Why  do  you  speak  of  Christlike  nonresistance  only  in 
defense  of  the  nation  or  your  home  from  an  intruder? 
Shouldn’t  it  be  practiced  in  every  phase  of  your  personal  life? 

4.  How  do  you  personalize  nonresistanee  at  work?  Are  you 
happy  with  your  income?  Are  you  thankful  that  you  receive 
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as  much  as  you  do?  How  do  you  respond  to  your  employer? 
Do  you  give  only  as  much  service  as  he  expeets?  Do  you  ever 
try  to  find  added  ways  to  please  him?  Do  you  complain  if 
things  don’t  go  your  way?  Do  you  remain  silent  when  you 
feel  like  reacting  to  a command?  Do  you  excuse  that  silence 
as  your  way  of  being  peaceful?  Do  you  feel  peaeeful? 

5.  Are  you  nonresistant  in  your  budget?  Do  you  believe 
God  will  supply  all  your  needs  or  do  you  fear  the  high  cost  of 
living?  Do  you  always  remind  the  clerk  at  the  store  if  an  error 
in  change  was  made  in  your  favor?  Do  you  ever  short-change 
anyone?  Do  you  turn  in  store  coupons  to  get  money  for  an 
item  you  did  not  purchase?  Do  you  search  for  loopholes  in 
your  income  tax  so  you  don’t  have  to  pay  all  that  you  owe? 

6.  How  nonresistant  is  your  home?  Do  you  submit  to  one 
another  in  love  as  the  Bible  says  to  do?  Or  is  that  only  for 
wives  and  children?  Do  you  force  the  family  to  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do  instead  of  seeking  God’s  guidance  for  each 
life  He  has  placed  in  your  care?  Mother  and  Father:  Do  you 
ever  put  the  needs  or  desires  of  your  children  ahead  of  your 
own?  Do  you  excuse  your  children’s  mistakes  as  easily  as  you 
do  your  own?  Do  you  teach  your  children  that  it  is  wrong  to 
take  life  with  a gun,  and  then  destroy  their  spirits  with  a 
perverse  tongue?  Do  you  refuse  to  take  up  arms  and  then 
destroy  with  angry  words?  Or  worse,  with  silence?  Or  with- 
holding love? 

7.  How  do  you  display  nonresistanee  in  your  church?  Do 
you  criticize  the  minister?  The  elders?  The  council?  Is 
criticism  nonresistant?  Do  you  hold  back  your  tithe  when  you 
are  displeased  with  the  current  program?  Why  do  you  display 
bad  temper  and  impatience  in  ehureh  meetings?  Why  are 
you  ill-mannered  to  the  sisters  serving  in  the  church  lunch 
line? 

8.  If  you  don’t  preaeh  it,  do  people  consider  you  a 
nonresistant  by  your  personality?  Do  you  forgive  and  forget? 
Do  you  forgive  and  not  forget?  Do  you  forgive?  Why  do  you 
carry  grudges?  What  are  you  doing  to  kill  the  roots  of  bitter- 
ness in  your  life?  In  the  brotherhood?  If  you  would  not 
defend  your  home  against  an  intruder,  why  do  you  not  give 
to  a neighbor  who  needs  something?  Is  everything  you  own 
yours?  Or  God’s?  Do  you  hide  behind  stewardship  as  a 
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defense  for  selfish  ownership?  Why  are  you  in  court  signing 
judgments  and  complaints?  What  is  your  real  motive  in  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek?  Do  you  turn  only  the  cheek  that  is  seen 
by  the  public? 

9.  Does  your  nonresistant  stand  carry  over  into  your 
spiritual  life?  Jesus  was  not  a nonresistant  in  spiritual  warfare. 
He  knew  Scripture  and  He  was  always  prepared  to  do  battle 
with  demonic  forces.  He  spent  much  time  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  Do  you  become  a pacifist  in  dealing  with  Satan? 

10.  If  you  are  really  nonresistant,  would  you  kick  the  dog? 
Or  the  cow? 

For  those  who  are  resistant: 

1.  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  war.  He  says  put  on  armor 
and  he  tells  us  to  wrestle.  Have  you  wrestled  with  powers  in 
spiritual  warfare?  Have  you  vocalized  your  position  in  Christ 
and  your  authority  over  demon  forces?  Are  you  claiming  your 
position  in  Christ  in  personal  warfare?  Have  you  wrestled 
against  your  own  flesh? 

2.  There  is  said  to  be  a difference  in  heart  motive  between 
shooting  a friend  in  the  heat  of  an  argument  and  shooting  an 
enemy  in  a battle.  Can  you  explain  the  difference?  Which 
man’s  life  was  more  important  to  God?  Which  man  is  less 
dead? 

3.  You  point  out  that  Jesus  took  a weapon  and  drove  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  temple.  Is  your  judgment  as 
perfect  as  His? 

4.  What  is  it  like  to  work  where  you  work?  Do  you  gossip 
with  others  about  your  employer?  Do  you  cause  others  to 
lower  their  respect  for  him?  Do  you  react  to  rules  in  anger 
and  storm  about  ridiculing  the  employer?  What  evil  are  you 
resisting?  Do  you  stir  strife  among  fellow  workers?  Does  it 
cause  work  delays  while  every  one  is  grumbling?  Are  you  rob- 
bing your  employer?  Are  you  justifying  your  actions?  Are  you 
saying  he  caused  you  to  be  this  way?  How  does  your  em- 
ployer exert  control  over  your  actions?  Are  you  justifying 
theft?  When  you  fight  with  a fellow  worker,  are  you  surprised 
if  he  fights  back?  Do  you  get  angry  with  people  who  display 
the  same  code  of  conduct  as  you  do?  Do  you  think  your  mo- 
tives are  purer  than  theirs?  Why  are  your  reasons  better? 

5.  What  about  your  budget?  Would  you  fight  for  the 
United  States  if  we  went  to  war  to  get  oil?  Would  you  see  that 
as  God’s  way  of  providing  for  His  people?  Do  you  complain 
about  taxes?  Is  cheating  on  your  taxes  your  way  of  supporting 
the  national  economy?  Why  would  you  die  for  a country  if 
you  won’t  support  her  spending? 

6.  Do  you  think  of  defending  this  country  in  terms  of  de- 
fending our  peace  and  freedom?  Then  why  don’t  you  go  to 
war  on  pornographers  and  illicit  sellers  of  alcohol?  Are  the 
people  who  are  enslaved  by  them  less  your  responsibility  be- 
cause they  already  live  in  a free  country? 

7.  Would  you  kill  to  defend  your  possessions?  Is  your  TV 


set  worth  a life?  How  much  should  that  life  cost?  Does  God 
have  some  lives  that  cost  less  than  others?  Do  they  cost  less 
than  your  TV  set? 

8.  What  about  your  homelife?  You  say  your  family  is 
worth  fighting  for,  that  you  would  kill  to  protect  your  wife.  Is 
she  dying  by  degrees  from  your  indifference?  Your  child 
hears  the  motto  “God,  home,  and  country.”  He  knows  Dad 
would  fight  to  protect  these.  Does  he  ever  wonder  why  you 
don’t  tell  him  about  God?  Does  he  wonder  if  you  find  out 
about  God  yourself?  In  his  opinion,  is  his  home  worth  fight- 
ing for?  Does  your  child  hear  you  say,  “Fight  for  the  right,” 
and  then  see  you  fight  for  the  wrong  reasons?  Are  you  hum- 
ble enough  to  tell  your  child  if  you  have  fought  something 
through  and  found  out  you  were  wrong? 

9.  Do  you  think  so  highly  of  the  government  that  your 
child  confuses  God  and  the  President?  Does  he  think  Jesus 
lives  in  Washington? 

10.  What  is  church  like  where  you  go?  Are  your  church 
elections  as  important  as  the  Democratic  National  Gonven- 
tion?  Do  you  know  that  the  church  is  God’s  invading  army  in 
this  world?  Do  you  help  support  her  troops?  How  much  are 
you  willing  to  pay  her  soldiers?  Do  you  ever  think  of  joining 
this  army?  Would  you  volunteer  for  duty  on  the  front  lines? 

11.  What  are  your  personality  traits?  Are  you  sure  that  you 
can  kill?  Have  you  killed?  What  has  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to 
you  about  that  killing?  Do  you  ever  condemn  cowardice? 
How  do  you  act  when  you  are  beaten?  Do  you  make  excuses 
for  yourself?  Do  you  look  down  on  men  who  refuse  to  fight?. 
Do  you  attempt  to  goad  them  into  personal  conflict?  God 
called  people  to  go  to  war.  The  Bible  is  clear  on  that.  Did  He 
ever  require  a reluctant  man  to  go  into  battle?  Do  you  sup- 
port abortion?  Gan  you  support  taking  an  enemy’s  life  and 
then  not  support  a woman’s  freedom  to  do  the  same?  An  un- 
born child  can  rob  a woman  as  much  as  any  enemy  can  rob 
you.  What’s  the  difference? 

No  one  can  answer  hypothetical  questions  accurately.  We 
are  never  sure  how  we  will  react  until  faced  with  a situation. 
Am  I nonresistant?  I have  asked  myself  if  I could  kill  and  I 
am  afraid  that  in  some  circumstances  I could.  I thank  God  I 
have  never  been  put  in  the  position  of  finding  out.  I pray  that 
I never  will  be.  But  I also  know  that  God  looks  on  the  motive 
of  the  heart.  If  I could  kill,  then  I am  already  guilty.  I know, 
too,  that  if  I confess  my  sin  my  Father  in  heaven  is  faithful 
and  able  to  forgive  my  sin. 

I pray  that  you  are  willing  to  submit  your  resistance  and 
your  nonresistance  to  each  other  for  open-heart  examination. 
Without  Ghrist,  painful  results  will  be  your  reward.  But  if 
you  can  submit  to  each  other  through  Ghrist,  you  will  find 
that  nonresistance,  as  well  as  fighting,  must  begin  on  a per- 
sonal level.  You  must  become  an  example.  You  can’t  bring 
your  opinion  to  your  church  or  to  your  world  if  they  can’t  see 
in  you  that  which  you  are  saying. 
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Author  says  peace  message 
hard  to  hear 


In  1972,  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  published 
The  Politics  of  Jesus 
by  John  Howard 
Yoder  of  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary.  In  the 
first  chapter  Yoder 
wrote  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  was 
“to  let  the  Jesus  story 
so  speak  that  the 
person  concerned 
with  social  ethics,  ac- 
customed as  he  is  to  a set  of  standard  ways  to 
assume  Jesus  not  to  be  relevant  to  social 
issues,  or  at  least  not  relevant  immediately, 
can  hear.  . . . Our  study  . . . seeks  to  describe 
the  connection  which  might  relate  New 
Testament  studies  with  contemporary  social 
ethics,  especially  as  this  latter  discipline  is 
currently  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of 
power  and  revolution”  (pp  12-13). 

A supporting  statement  by  John  L. 
McKenzie  of  De  Paul  University  appears  on 
the  outside  back  cover:  “Exciting  as  well  as 
•authentically  Christian  . . . the  questions 
Yoder  asks  are  profound  and  important,  and 
I believe  he  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
reader  to  evade  them.” 

Is  this  really  true?  The  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald  interviewed  John  Howard  Yoder 
recently  and  asked  him  about  responses  to 
The  Politics  of  Jesus  and  its  position  on 
peace. 

What  evidence  do  you  have  that  you 
have  been  heard  by  those  for  whom  the 
book  was  intended? 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  projected 
readership  was  professors  and  students  in 
“Ivy  League”  universities,  the  kind  who 
read  the  writings  of  Reinhold  and  Richard 
Niebuhr.  There  has  been  no  great  response 
from  this  group,  largely,  I assume,  because 
they  consider  it  too  simple.  It  has  been  used 
more  in  Evangelical  colleges.  I think  this  is 
because  they  trust  the  publisher,  Eerdmans. 

The  book  has  sold  well  and  is  now  in  its 
third  printing.  It  appeals  to  the  more  radical 
young  Evangelicals  because  they  find  that 
they  can  be  both  Evangelical  and  pacifist. 

Paul  Henry  took  issue  with  you  in  a 
Christian  Century  article  (“Love,  Power, 
and  Justice,”  Nov.  23,  1977)  because  he 
says  your  position  is  “an  apolitical  strategy 
rejecting  power,  and  thus  rejecting  politics 


as  well.”  How  do  you  respond  to  this  cri- 
tique? 

This  is  a stereotyped  response.  It  is  easier 
to  argue  with  Mennonites  if  you  accuse 
them  of  withdrawal.  J.  Philip  Wogaman  has 
written  a book  with  the  same  emphasis  (A 
Christian  Method  of  Moral  Judgment, 
Westminster,  1977).  He  projects  the  Men- 
nonite  withdrawal  syndrome  on  my  book. 
This  becomes  a symbol  of  the  classic 
Reformed  attitude  toward  Mennonitism. 
Instead  of  answering  my  book,  they  portray 
their  stereotype  of  Mennonites.  Richard 
Mouw  has  written  along  the  same  lines. 

Have  you  had  any  interaction  with 
them? 

I drafted  personal  memos  to  Mouw  and 
Wogaman  defining  my  position  more  pre- 
cisely, but  I have  had  no  substantial  re- 
sponse from  either  one. 

Have  you  had  other  significant 
responses? 

I don’t  think  of  any.  There  have  been 
some  critical  reviews  but  they  do  not  go  into 
enough  depth  to  enable  fresh  dialogue. 

What  about  your  teaching  position  at 
Notre  Dame  University?  Can  you  articu- 
late the  politics  of  Jesus  at  Notre  Dame? 

Not  directly.  Those  who  teach  Scripture 
at  the  university  do  not  need  to  be  of  one 
mind.  Some  are  open  to  my  position;  others 
are  not.  The  people  who  are  glad  for  my 
presence  at  Notre  Dame  are  glad  because  it 
makes  Anabaptism  come  to  life.  It  is  seen 
good  to  have  an  “Anabaptist  ” on  the  staff 
just  as  it  is  good  to  have  a black  and  a 
woman. 

Are  you  saying  that  it  is  really  hard  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject? 

Yes.  There  are  barriers  making  it  easy  not 
to  be  heard.  Of  course,  maybe  the  things 
said  are  not  easily  understood.  There  may  be 
barriers  on  both  sides. 

So  the  basic  criticism  is  that  you  are 
nonpolitical.  How  do  you  answer  that? 

There  is  no  way  to  respond  globally. 
There  are  times  when  you  cannot  argue  with 
a “filter.”  I just  repeat  myself  and  say  that 
Jesus  was  political. 

What  kind  of  Mennonite  response  has 
interested  you? 

There  has  not  been  much  Mennonite 
response  either.  A few  have  been  glad  that 
the  witness  has  been  put  in  this  form  to 
make  it  accessible  to  non-Mennonites. 


People  at  the  seminary  are  naturally  friendly 
and  uncritical  of  details.  The  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  sponsored 
a colloquium  around  the  book,  but  most  of 
the  critics  were  non- Mennonite  and  most 
were  generally  affirmative.  One  person  has 
said  the  book  implies  a different  view  of  the 
atonement  from  what  we  are  used  to.  One 
young  Mennonite  activist  attacked  it  as 
apolitical,  but  as  I hear  him,  his  conflict  is  in 
reality  with  his  own  background  more  than 
with  the  book. 

In  chapter  3 you  state  that  proclaiming  a 
jubilee  was  a basic  part  of  Jesus’  mission 
and  that  “many  bloody  revolutions  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  church  had  shown 
herself  more  respectful  of  the  jubilee  dis- 
positions.” What  would  a present  day  ju- 
bilee look  like?  What  would  be  its  implica- 
tions for  Mennonites? 

It  is  not  my  business  to  say  what  jubilee 
means  for  now.  It  would  require  congrega- 
tional process  to  decide  whether  to  give 
away  capital  to  the  poor,  for  example,  or 
rather  to  provide  help  in  bits  and  pieces.  If  I 
came  up  with  an  answer  in  the  book  it  would 
not  be  a New  Testament  study.  I even  got 
one  letter  asking  when  the  next  jubilee  is 
due  according  to  the  50-year  jubilee  cycle.  I 
don’t  feel  guilty  for  not  giving  the  answers.  I 
am  simply  asking  what  the  New  Testament 
says  about  Jesus’  revelance  for  politics. 

It  has  been  said  that  your  ethical  theory 
does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  am- 
biguities of  life,  the  problem  of  wishing  to 
do  well  and  not  always  doing  it.  How  do 
you  respond  to  this? 

I didn’t  write  a book  on  modern  ethics.  If 
I had,  I would  have  included  a chapter  on 
ethical  ambiguities. 

In  your  book  you  have  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  “revolutionary  subordination” 
based  on  Paul’s  directives  to  family 
members:  each  should  defer  to  the  other. 
Recently  Bill  Gothard  and  Marabel  Mor- 
gan have  been  calling  for  subordination  by 
wives  and  children  to  husbands  and  fathers. 
Are  Gothard  and  Morgan  in  line  with  this 
biblical  directive? 

Gothard  and  Morgan  are  not  teaching  the 
New  Testament  position.  They  say  “bend 
your  will  to  the  power  structure.  ” The  New 
Testament  adds  also  that  the  upper  dog  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  his  head  and  be  a 
servant. 

Furthermore,  as  Fundamentalists  they 
have  no  place  for  change  since  biblical 
times.  If  there  has  been  cultural  change  so 
that  now  women  can  be  educated  and  do 
things  outside  the  home,  is  it  proper  to  keep 
them  in  positions  where  they  can  do  nothing 
else?  The  meaning  of  subordination  should 
apply  to  our  structures,  not  those  of  the  first 
century.  Morgan  and  Gothard  might  pro- 
vide pastoral  help  to  people  for  whom  total 
freedom  is  more  a threat  than  a help,  but  a 
better  alternative  would  be  interde- 
pendence instead  of  isolation. 
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New  Home  Missions  appointees  Reuben  Savanick  (second  from  left)  and  Ed  Taylor  (third  from  left)  stand 
with  Lupe  De  Leon,  secretary  for  Home  Missions  (second  from  right);  John  Ventura,  Home  Missions 
Committee  member  (far  right);  and  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(farleft). 


Where  is  our  Mennonite  peace  testi- 
mony in  danger? 

We  are  not  any  clearer  than  before  on  the 
old  problems  such  as  separatism,  civil 
disobedience,  and  tax  resistance.  We  have 
made  no  progress  in  fashioning  creative 
responses  to  these  issues.  They  are  talked 
about  but  there  is  no  united  action. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  present  recent 
efforts  against  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  such  as  the  protest  at  Rocky 
Flats,  Colorado,  in  which  Mennonite  pas- 
tor Peter  Ediger  participated? 

Some  element  of  nonviolent  activism  is 
appropriate.  The  opportunities  our  society 
provides  for  free  speech  and  expression 
make  it  proper  to  act  visibly.  We  can’t  trust 
everything  to  normal  channels.  However,  1 
am  not  convinced  by  the  position  of  my 
friends  at  Jonah  House  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, where  protest  is  considered  the  only 
model. 

In  light  of  the  difficulties  in  being 
understood  when  you  speak  for  peace,  why 
do  you  keep  on? 

Because  Christ  is  the  Lord.  The  truth  of 
the  message  is  not  dependent  on  whether  it 
gets  a hearing.  Your  question  reminds  me  of 
a question  raised  when  I first  began  the 
study  which  led  to  The  Politics  of  Jesus. 
“Granted  that  to  be  100  percent  Christian  is 
to  be  nonresistant,”  one  person  observed. 
“Why  not  be  50  percent  Christian?  Why 
shouldn’t  Jesus  be  only  50  percent  Lord?  ” 

To  that  the  New  Testament’s  answer 
would  be  not  ethics  but  preaching. 

Mission  Board  moves 
from  year  of  adjustment 

H.  Ernest  Bennett  called  the  past  fiscal  year 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  “a  time  of  adjustment.’’ 

In  his  executive  report  for  the  year,  Ben- 
nett noted  that  the  Board  limited  program 
as  budgets  were  reduced  10  percent.  “Each 
program  division  has  adjusted  by  discon- 
tinuing program,  reducing  staff,  or  eliminat- 
ing or  delaying  significant  new  mission 
projects,  ” he  said.  “For  this  reason  this  was 
a difficult  year  for  administration,”  he  said. 

Contributions  received  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  Jan.  31,  1978,  were  $2,984,434. 
Received  for  VS  earnings,  endowment, 
designated  estates,  and  other  income  was 
$961,811.  Special  year-end  allocation  of 
undesignated  estate  funds  was  $134,407. 
Total  expenditure  for  mission  programs  was 
$4,080,652. 

Bennett  struck  a note  of  optimism  that  in 
the  austerity  measures  and  application  of 
estate  gifts,  the  Board  had  bettered  both  its 
program  and  financial  position  in  1978. 
“We  are  grateful  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
for  their  continued  support  for  mission  and 
service  programs,”  he  said. 

Program  developments  in  1978,  Bennett 


said,  include: 

•New  fellowships  and  new  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead  in  Ireland,  India,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Spain,  and  Israel.  Three  new 
missionary  couples  are  needed. 

•Home  Missions  attention  focused  toward 
church  growth  in  urban  areas. 

•Undergirding  conferences  in  the  devel- 
opment of  student  and  young-adult  fellow- 
ships. Five  new  fellowships  have  recently 
developed  and  are  active  in  Christian  com- 
munity and  mission. 

•Increased  services  and  support  to  more 
than  eight  Mennonite  communities  plan- 
ning programs  for  nursing  care  and  acti- 
vities for  the  aging. 


While  delegates  from  nearly  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world  met  at  the  United  Nations 
to  debate  whether  they  should  continue  the 
arms  race,  some  30  Mennonites  representing 
North  American  conferences  met  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  to 
debate  whether  they  should  continue  to  pay 
for  it.  Most  Mennonite  delegates  likely 
knew  something  of  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  although  probably  none  at 
the  U.N.  knew  about  the  Mennonite  meet- 
ing. The  two  groups  had  in  common  a deep 
concern  about  the  crushing  momentum  of 
the  arms  race  which  places  in  jeopardy  the 
very  survival  of  the  human  race. 

The  Consultation  on  Civil  Responsibility 
was  initiated  by  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  with  the  support  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  MCC  Peace  Section 
(U.S.)  for  discussion  of  paying  taxes  used  for 
military  purposes.  Christians  living  in  na- 
tions with  nuclear  weapons  face  a crisis  of 
faith  and  morals.  Such  Christians  live 


•Following  up  unusual  opportunities  in 
Voluntary  Service  for  congregational 
missions.  More  VSers  can  be  placed,  espe- 
cially in  urban  congregational  locations  as 
budget  and  personnel  can  be  increased.  Dis- 
cipleship  units  are  an  exciting  development. 

•Production  of  a daily  five-minute  broad- 
cast replacing  “The  Mennonite  Hour.”  The 
new  broadcast  will  be  related  to  local  con- 
gregations and  their  mission.  New  Home  Bi- 
ble Studies  courses  are  to  be  developed. 

The  budget  for  1978  calls  for  contribu- 
tions of  $3,369,200.  Contributions  February 
through  May  were  $743,500,  a drop  of  10.2 
percent  from  the  corresponding  months  last 
year. 


amidst  wealth  that  is  heavily  generated  and 
protected  by  military /economic  systems 
whose  focus  is  the  perfecting  of  weapons  for 
massive,  indiscriminate  global  destruction. 
How  can  the  church  give  a faithful  and 
credible  witness  that  its  trust  is  not  in  these 
powers  of  death  but  in  the  life-giving  power 
of  Jesus  Christ? 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  was 
represented  at  the  consultation  by  four  staff 
persons — William  Snyder,  Reg  Toews,  Ur- 
bane Peachey,  and  John  Stoner.  MCC’s 
interest  in  the  war  tax  question  grows  out  of 
(1)  Peace  Section’s  assignment  to  explore 
issues  related  to  the  historic  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  testimony  of  peace  and 
nonresistance,  (2)  MCC’s  administrative 
problem  with  war  tax  withholding,  and  (3) 
the  relationship  between  the  arms  race  and 
world  hunger.  Janet  Reedy  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
attended  in  a dual  role  as  a member  of  MCC 
Peace  Section  (U.S.)  and  as  a representative 
from  the  Mennonite  Church. 


War  tax  issue  discussed  at  Elkhart 
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Writers  to  gather 
before  world  conference 

George  Neavoll,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
for  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  The  Beacon,  will 
be  featured  speaker  at  a meeting  of  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  print  com- 
municators planned  just  before  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 

The  writers’  meeting  is  scheduled  July  24- 
25  at  Century  II  Convention  Center, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Neavoll,  formerly  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  will  speak  on  ethics  and  the  press.  He 
has  long  had  an  interest  in  Mennonites,  his 
first  contact  being  in  a Mennonite  Sunday 
school  in  Oregon. 

The  Mennonite  writers’  meeting  will 
begin  at  6:30  p.m.,  Monday,  July  24,  with  a 
sandwich  supper  and  fellowship  with  inter- 
national Mennonite  journalists. 

After  registration  at  8:30  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Neavoll  will  speak  at  9:00  a.m.  At  1:00  p.m., 
workshops  are  planned  on  Truth  and  Insti- 
tutions, Should  There  Be  an  Independent 
Inter-Mennonite  News  Service?  Layout, 
and  Writing  Concisely. 

All  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
print  communicators  (writers,  editors,  news 
service  personnel,  free-lance  writers,  and 
journalism  professors  and  students)  are  wel- 
come to  attend,  whether  or  not  they  are  em- 
ployed by  a church-related  institution  or 
publication.  The  meeting  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  print  media  caucus  of  the  former  Men- 
nonite Media  Council. 

For  more  information,  contact  Bruce 
Leichty,  129'/2  West  Sixth  Street,  Newton, 
KS  67114,  or  Lois  Barrett,  1508  Fairview, 
Wichita,  KS  67203.  Reservations  for  the 
Monday  evening  supper  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  with  one  of  the  above 
persons. — Lois  Barrett 

Peacemaking  seminar 
planned  for  youth 

A Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Peacemaking  Seminar 
is  being  planned  for  youth/pastor  teams 
Aug.  19-25,  1978.  The  seminar,  designed  to 
help  persons  develop  a greater  understand- 
ing of  being  peacemakers  in  today  s society, 
is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Voluntary  Service,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns,  and  the  Philadelphia  Men- 
nonite Council. 

The  week’s  schedule  will  include  a variety 
of  events  which  will  acquaint  participants 
with  the  urban  scene  in  Philadelphia.  Daily 
Bible  studies  will  be  led  by  Hubert  Schwart- 
zentruber.  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  sec- 
retary. 

Other  input  will  be  provided  by  Phil- 
adelphians: Arbutus  Sider,  active  in  Liberty 
for  Captives,  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action, 


and  Jubilee  Fellowship;  John  Cochran,  pas- 
tor of  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church,  a parish 
church  located  in  a public  housing  project; 
Raymond  Jackson,  director  of  York  Street 
Community  Center;  and  Milton  Street, 
political  activist  in  North  Philadelphia. 

Seminar  participants  will  visit  city  agen- 
cies, night  court,  local  Mennonite  projects, 
and  work  at  several  housing-repair  sites. 
Recreational  events  such  as  a Phillies  base- 
ball game  and  an  evening  at  the  theater  are 
also  planned. 

The  program  will  build  peacemaking 
awareness  and  equip  persons  to  share  peace- 
making needs  in  their  home  conferences.  It 
is  planned  for  congregational  teams  made 
up  of  one  or  two  youths  plus  pastor  or  other 
leader  sponsored  by  the  congregation  and 
their  conference  peace  committee. 

“Exploring  new  ways  to  build  awareness 
for  peacemaking  is  urgent,”  said  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber.  “The  seminar  will  give 
opportunity  for  a firsthand  look  at  some 
peacemaking  programs  and  the  needs  in  our 
society  which  call  for  reconciling  minis- 
tries,” he  said. 

Cost  for  the  seven-day  seminar  will  be 
$55.  Application  deadline  is  July  17.  For  in- 
formation contact  your  conference  peace 
committee  or  write  Peacemaking  Seminar, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Waltner  feted 
for  20  years  at  helm 

Erland  Waltner  learned  how  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  felt  about  his  20  years 
as  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  a special  dinner  in  his 
honor  on  May  24.  Present  for  the  kudos  was 
his  wife  Winifred. 

Sponsored  by  the  Associated  Seminaries, 
the  gala  affair  included  board  and  faculty 
members,  staff,  and  spouses.  Three  of  the 
four  Waltner  children  and  other  family 
members  also  attended  the  celebration. 

Paul  Mininger,  former  president  of  the 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  told  how  the  im- 
portant element  of  “trust  ” was  shared  by 
both  sides  in  the  early  experiences  of 
seminary  cooperation  between  (Old)  Men- 
nonites and  G.  C.  Mennonite  leaders.  Two 
highlights  of  the  evening  were  a “this-is- 
your-life  ” type  of  presentation  in  slides, 
produced  and  narrated  by  the  Waltners’ 
three  daughters,  Mary,  Irene,  and  Rose,  and 
a chorus  of  faculty  voices. 

The  evening  reached  its  high  point  when 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  Peter  G.  Sa- 
watzky,  president  of  the  MBS  board  of 
trustees,  presented  a love  gift  of  money  and 
round-trip  air  tickets  to  England  for  Erland 
and  Winifred.  Waltner  will  be  pursuing 
further  studies  in  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
land this  fall  during  a sabbatical  year  of 
study  and  service.  After  a term  next  spring 
as  guest  lecturer  at  Eastern  Mennonite 


Erland  Waltner,  Peter  G.  Sawatsky 


Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Erland  will  be 
returning  for  continuing  service  at  the 
seminary  and  in  the  church-at-large  as  a 
teacher  and  preacher  of  the  Word. 

Final  words  of  response  were  shared  by 
Winifred  and  Erland  Waltner.  Winifred  * 
presented  and  interpreted  a large  Chinese 
brush  painting  which  she  had  made  of  spa- 
cious hills  and  clouds  symbolizing  peace  and 
the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  humility  of 
man  working  in  the  foreground.  Erland 
shared  words  of  personal  gratitude  for  his 
work  with  the  board  members,  colleagues,  < 
and  staff,  and  looked  forward  to  returning 
after  his  year  of  study  and  teaching  for 
further  service  under  the  administration  of 
Henry  Poettcker,  the  new  MBS  president, 
who  was  also  present  for  the  occasion.  The 
evening  was  closed  with  prayer  and  bene- 
diction by  Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of  the 
Associated  Seminaries,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  Erland  over  the  years.  « 

Missionary  goings 
and  comings 

Eastern  Board  missionaries  who  have  re- 
cently returned  to  the  States  are  as  follows:  ^ 

David  and  Martha  Clymer  and  family, 
who  served  three  years  in  Orange  Walk,  Be- 
lize, returned  on  June  12.  Their  address  is 
565  Second  Lock  Road,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603. 

Arthur  and  Edna  Reeb,  mission  associates 
in  the  Philippines,  returned  on  June  13.  .. 

Their  address  is  Box  111,  Low  Point,  IL  ^ 
61545. 

Anna  Margaret  Groff,  missionary  nurse  at 
the  Nazareth  Hospital  in  Ethiopia,  returned 
on  June  7.  Her  address  is  21  Clearview 
Drive,  Strasburg,  PA  17579. 

Mary  Yoder  and  family  returned  from  Ad- 
dis Ababa,  Ethiopia,  on  June  14.  Her  hus-  f 
band,  Leo  Yoder,  will  continue  working  at 
the  All  Africa  Leprosy  Rehabilitation  Train- 
ing (ALERT)  center  until  September.  The 
Yoders’  address  is  Route  1,  Box  301,  Stuarts 
Draft,  VA  24477.  i 
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Teachers  at  the  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  who  returned  to 
the  States  in  June  are  Jim  and  Teresa  Cun- 
ningham and  family,  4201  White  Horse 
Road,  Greenville,  SC  29611;  Fred  and  Carol 
Brubaker  and  family,  1075  Gypsy  Hill  Road, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  Ken  and  Charlene 
Schildt  and  family,  R.D.  3,  Spring  Grove, 
PA  17362;  and  Feme  Ruth,  216  Ruth  Road, 
Harleysville,  PA  19438. 

Lester  and  Lois  Eshleman  transferred 
from  the  Mama  Yemo  Hospital,  Kinshasa, 
Zaire,  to  the  Kilimanjaro  Christian  Medical 
Centre,  Moshi,  Tanzania,  in  May. 

Laos  to  receive 
rice  after  long  hassle 

The  U.S.  announced  on  May  31  that  it  will 
send  10,000  tons  of  rice  worth  $5  million  to 
Laos  and  will  consider  more  food  aid  later. 
This  represents  the  first  U.S.  aid  to 
Indochina  since  the  war  ended  three  years 
ago.  “It  is  a humanitarian  aid  decision  in 
keeping  with  the  administration’s  policy  of 
answering  basic  human  needs,  it  is  not  a 
political  decision,  ” said  a spokesman  for  the 
State  Department. 

This  turnaround  in  government  policy  is 
partially  a result  of  the  timely  efforts  of 
concerned  and  informed  persons,  explains 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Asia  Secre- 
tary Vern  Preheim. 

Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert,  after  three 
years  with  MCC  in  Laos,  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  February  and  contacted  government 
officials  to  talk  about  critical  food  shortages 
in  Laos.  In  April  they  heard  that  officials  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Vientiane  were  telling 
the  State  Department  that  the  emergency  in 
Laos  is  over,  despite  the  fact  that  a United 
Nations  report  concluded  that  Laos  must 
import  112,975  tons  of  food  in  order  to  ward 
off  starvation  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1978.  Commitments  from  other  govern- 
ments and  international  agencies  by  April 
were  still  more  than  10,000  tons  short  of  the 
amount  needed. 

The  Hieberts  cabled  the  representative  in 
the  Vientiane  office  urging  that  he  correct 
the  misinformation  communicated  to  the 
State  Department.  Earlier  they  had  pre- 
pared a detailed  paper  to  use  in  presenting 
facts  to  a number  of  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. This  paper,  entered  into  the  Apr.  5 
Congressional  Record,  reported  widespread 
drought  has  produced  famine  conditions  in 
many  areas  of  the  countryside. 

The  Hieberts  report,  “The  present  food 
crisis  is  compounded  by  the  hardships  of 
postwar  recovery.  Unexploded  ordnance 
still  buried  in  the  soil  hampers  food  produc- 
tion. Since  1973,  267  civilians  have  died  and 
343  have  been  seriously  injured  by  muni- 
tions while  reclaiming  their  fields.  About  92, 
000  hectares  (2.3  million  acres)  remain  to  be 


cleared  but  no  safe  method  has  been  found 
for  removing  the  tennis-ball  sized  ‘guava 
bombs’  which  detonate  when  struck  by  a 
farmer’s  hoe  or  when  kicked  by  a passerby.  ” 

Besides  unexploded  munitions,  the  385, 
000  displaced  persons  returning  to  their  na- 
tive villages  during  the  past  three  years  face 
collapsed  irrigation  systems  and  fields  and 
rice  paddies  ruined  by  the  bombing.  Horses, 
cattle,  water  buffalo,  and  pigs  died.  The 
Hieberts  saw  groups  of  farmers  harnessed  to 
buffalo  plows  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

In  their  appeals  to  government  officials  to 
urge  the  president  to  share  food  surplus  with 
the  people  of  Laos,  the  Hieberts  also  en- 
couraged the  government  to  take  an  initia- 
tive to  provide  the  information  and  equip- 


Long-term  volunteers  with  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  (MDS)  met  from  June  7 to  10 
at  the  MDS  center  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  a formal 
orientation  to  purposes  and  objectives  of 
MDS. 

Sanford  Shetler  of  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  led 
meditations  each  morning  based  on  the 
theme  of  servanthood  and  stressed  such  con- 
cepts as  compassion,  diligence,  and  readi- 
ness. Social  worker  and  minister  Irvin 
Weaver,  also  of  Hollsopple,  spoke  to  the 
group  about  Christians  in  a caring  com- 
munity. 

MDS  Executive  Coordinator  C.  Nelson 
Hostetter  presented  material  on  types  of 
disasters  and  methods  of  prevention,  rescue, 
cleanup,  and  rebuilding.  Input  included  in- 
formation about  MDS  cooperation  with 
other  agencies. 

Also  participating  in  the  seminar  was  Joan 
Barkman,  newly  appointed  MDS  adminis- 
trative associate.  Barkman,  who  is  located  at 
Akron  headquarters,  plans  to  relate  directly 
with  youth  squads  and  women’s  organiza- 


ment  needed  to  help  clear  the  unexploded 
ordnance  in  the  fields  of  Laos. 

This  summer  the  Hieberts  have  accepted 
a special  assignment  with  MCC  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  maintain  contact  with 
government  leaders.  They  will  continue  to 
present  the  needs  of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  in- 
form government  agencies  of  the  activities 
of  MCC  and  AFSC  in  Indochina,  and  en- 
courage U.S.  government  to  give  recon- 
struction assistance  and  to  resume  norma- 
lization of  diplomatic  relationships. 

To  meet  these  goals  they  will  write  arti- 
cles, organize  discussion  groups,  and  accept 
speaking  invitations.  Their  efforts  will  be 
closely  coordinated  with  other  organizations 
that  are  working  for  similar  purposes. 


tions.  She  will  conduct  legislative  research 
concerning  federal,  state,  and  local  benefits 
available  to  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities affected  by  disaster. 

Two  Project  Teach 
workshops  to  be  held 

Plans  for  two  Project  Teach  sessions,  one  in 
California  and  the  other  in  Ohio,  have  been 
announced.  Both  sessions  are  in  August. 

Project  Teach  is  experience-based  learn- 
ing in  Christian  education  for  church  school 
teachers  and  superintendents  from  pre- 
school to  adult  level.  All  participants  meet 
jointly  for  Bible  study,  a course  in 
Anabaptist  history,  and  a course  in  develop- 
ment of  the  person.  For  all  other  sessions 
teachers  are  grouped  according  to  the  age  of 
the  students  they  are  interested  in  teaching. 

Pacific  College  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  the  lo- 
cation for  the  first  workshop,  Aug.  14-18. 
Registration  will  start  on  Monday  morning 


Long-term  MDSers  attending  seminar  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  Ruth  and  Paul  Hess,  Joan  Barkman, 
Lawrence  Toews,  Gary  George,  Arnie  Lehn,  Elon  and  Ocala  Beck,  Bessie  and  Lester  Miller. 


Volunteers  begin  MDS  assignments 
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at  8:00  and  the  program  will  close  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Since  the  workshop  is  a live-in 
experience,  lodging  will  be  at  Pacific 
College. 

Resource  persons  for  the  week  are  George 
Konrad  (Bible  study),  A.  J.  Klassen 
(Anabaptist  history).  Dean  Kliewer  (devel- 
opment of  the  person),  Larry  Warkentin 
(music),  Lauren  Friesen  (drama),  Marvin 
Bartel  (art),  and  Nancy  Williams  (handi- 
capped). Ideas  for  Christian  education  for 
the  handicapped  is  a special  feature  of  the 
California  workshop. 

Coordinators  for  the  event  are  Carol 
Fransen  and  Ken  Neufeld. 

For  information  and  applications  write  to 
Carol  Fransen,  390  North  Bush,  Fresno,  CA 
93727,  or  telephone  (209)  251-8094. 

The  sponsors  of  the  California  seminar  are 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ. 

The  second  workshop  is  Aug.  21-25  at 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  Registration  also 
begins  on  Monday  morning  at  8:00  and  the 
program  will  close  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Lodging  will  be  at  the  college. 

Resource  persons  for  the  week  are  Jake 
Friesen  (Bible  study),  John  Ruth  (Ana- 
baptist history),  David  Kapusinski  (develop- 
ment of  the  person),  and  James  Mohr  (wor- 
ship). A special  feature  of  the  Bluffton 
gathering  will  be  an  intergenerational  class 
to  be  led  by  John  Gaeddert. 

Coordinators  for  the  Bluffton  workshop 
are  James  Mohr  and  Kathleen  Kindle. 

For  information  and  applications  write  to 
Kathleen  Kindle,  212  South  Jackson,  Bluff- 
ton, OH  45817,  or  telephone  (419)  358- 
5537. 

Sponsors  of  this  workshop  are  the  Com- 
mission on  Education,  the  Central  District 
education  committee,  and  Bluffton  College. 


Elverson  couple  loses 
^Xhristian  restaurant'' 

As  reported  in  the  Gospel  Herald  on 
December  6,  1977,  John  and  Sandy  Shantz, 
members  of  the  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church  near  Elverson,  Pa.,  changed  the 
tavern  they  managed  to  a Christian  res- 
taurant on  November  1,  1977.  In  doing  so, 
they  “dried  up”  the  only  public  drinking 
place  for  miles  around. 

However,  their  Christian  restaurant 
closed  in  early  June.  According  to  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal  the 
Shantzes  were  unable  to  raise  the  down  pay- 
ment to  buy  the  $75,000  building.  But 
friends  of  the  Shantzes  said  the  owner 
refused  to  discuss  with  them  the  possibility 
of  their  buying  the  building. 

Mrs.  Shantz  saw  it  as  the  Lord’s  leading. 
“I  don’t  think  it  would  have  been  feasible  to 
continue  operating  there  anyway.  God 
wouldn’t  keep  you  in  a place  that  wasn’t 
practical,”  she  told  the  Intelligencer  Journal 
reporter. 

The  new  owner  expects  to  operate  a res- 
taurant serving  liquor. 


Region  V convention^ 
August  11-13 

Mennonite  Churches  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference are  completing  plans  to  host  up  to  2, 
000  persons  from  member  churches  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  who  will  converge  in 
Harrisonburg  in  August  to  celebrate  and 
plan  church  growth,  says  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  chairman  of  the  Region  V 
Assembly  planning  committee. 

Scheduled  August  11-13,  the  biennial 
assembly  program  will  feature  music,  Bible 
study  based  on  the  Book  of  Acts,  and 


storytelling  of  how  churches  currently  are 
growing.  “The  meeting  will  have  a very 
practical  emphasis,  ” Weaver  said.  “In  addi- 
tion to  looking  at  how  church  growth  is  tak- 
ing place,  the  planning  committee  hopes  to 
raise  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  through  of- 
ferings and  special  gifts  to  train  25  urban 
minority  persons  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  or  Seminary  for  leadership  in  urban 
areas.” 

This  Region  V effort  supports  a thrust  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America 
during  1978  and  1979  to  resource  inner-city 
congregations  to  deal  with  social  justice  and 
urban  concerns  for  church  growth,  he  noted. 

Worship  leaders,  singing  families,  speak- 
ers, and  storytellers  will  develop  the  theme, 
“Let  My  People  Grow.  ” A separate  youth 
convention  will  develop  the  same  theme, 
and  a program  for  children  will  emphasize 
“Let  Our  Children  Grow.  ” 

Special  interests  groups  will  meet  on  Eri- 
day  afternoon  before  the  public  sessions  to 
deal  with  issues  and  concerns  of  congrega- 
tional life,  and  during  the  public  sessions. 
Assembly  delegates  will  handle  business 
items  concerning  the  480  congregations  of 
Region  V. 

Dorothy  Blosser  of  Harrisonburg  will 
speak  on  “Women  Aflame,”  using  Acts  16 
as  her  text.  Following  the  talk,  participants 
will  divide  into  ‘ ‘share  and  prayer  groups. 

The  women  s group  will  also  hold  a wor- 
ship service  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Sunday  in  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  chapel-audito- 
rium. Elva  Leaman,  Mount  Wolf,  Pa.,  will 
speak  on  “Supporting  New  Believers  for 
Church  Growth.  ” 

The  Assembly  will  be  financed  through 
offerings  rather  than  through  a registration 
fee.  Registration  forms  are  available  from 
pastors,  and  the  Assembly  and  Youth  Con- 
vention planners  are  asking  participants  to 
register  by  July  10. 


Traveling  through  northern  Indiana?  Stop  in  and  visit  your  churchwide 
offices— Mennonite  Boards  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Education, 
and  Missions,  and  General  Board  Black  and  Latin  Concerns— located 
in  downtown  Elkhart’s  Greencroft  Center. 

Travelers,  family  groups,  committees,  and  small  groups  may  choose  to 
stay  the  night  or  nights  in  our  guest  lodgings  at  Greencroft  Center  and 
1711  Guesthouse.  Rates  are  low  and  lodging  and  meeting  space  avail-  i 
able  for  any  need.  Welcome! 


There’s  a warm  welcome  waiting 

For  more  information  contact  Evie  Atkinson  at 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
(219)  294-7523  or  (219)  294-7527 
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Vietnam  trip  confirmed 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  delega- 
tion to  Vietnam,  originally  scheduled  for  a 
May  trip,  has  received  confirmation  that 
they  will  be  received  in  Hanoi  on  July  1. 
The  five-member  delegation  is  the  fourth 
MCC  group  to  visit  Vietnam  in  the  past 
three  years. 

MCC  Secretary  for  Asia  Vern  Preheim 
said  the  primary  goals  of  the  delegation  are 
to  make  contact  with  church  leaders  there, 
to  visit  the  irrigation  project  MCC  assisted 
in  1977,  and  to  negotiate  a project  for  1978. 
Vietnam  has  suggested  that  MCC  provide 
laboratory  equipment  for  an  agricultural 
development  project.  Since  Vietnam  contin- 
ues to  suffer  a food  shortage,  MCC  hopes  to 
focus  on  food  production  projects. 

The  delegation  will  be  hosted  by 
VIETMY  (Vietnam-American),  a committee 
in  Hanoi  which  was  established  to  coor- 
dinate contacts  between  American  groups 
and  the  Vietnamese  government. 

Delegates  include  three  North  Ameri- 
cans— Preheim,  Albert  DeFehr,  who  is 
treasurer  of  MCC  (Canada),  and  Betsy 
Beyler  of  MCC  Peace  Section’s  Washington 
Office.  Two  joining  the  group  from  Asia  are 
Takeji  Nomura,  secretary  of  the  Japan  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  and  James  Stauffer, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
missionary  in  the  Philippines,  who  spent  12 
years  in  Vietnam.  The  five  were  chosen  to 
provide  a broad  representative  base  for  mak- 
ing decisions  about  future  MCC  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

They  will  be  in  Vietnam  from  July  1 to  13. 
Several  will  also  visit  MCC  programs  in 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Reading  skills  up 
self-esteem 

“Reading  is  frequently  not  a high  priority  in 
the  homes  here.  We’ve  found  that  students 
have  little  interest  in  reading  because  they 
have  an  experience  of  classroom  failure,” 
reports  Susan  Hiebert,  MCC  tutoring  coor- 
dinator for  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  northern  California. 

A carefully  structured  tribal  plan  for 
growth  included  the  establishment  of  a 
reading  tutorial  program  for  Indian  children 
in  the  local  schools,  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12.  Hiebert  is  the  first  coordi- 
nator of  that  program. 

Under  her  supervision  are  four  full-time 
and  two  part-time  tutors.  Working  part  time 
are  local  tribal  members  who  may  have  a 
year  or  two  of  college  in  addition  to  high 
school.  None  had  previous  teaching  experi- 
ence, but  all  are  quickly  grasping  teaching 
techniques  and  sharing  the  importance  of 
learning  with  their  students,  she  reported. 
The  tutors  have  set  up  a one-to-one  tutoring 


schedule  during  the  day  and  continuing  into 
full  afternoons  and  evenings  of  tutoring. 

The  tutorial  program  has  several  basic  ob- 
jectives— "development  of  a positive  self- 
concept,  increasing  the  student’s  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  reading,  improvement  of 
behavior  and  attitudes,  and,  of  course, 
development  of  reading  skills.  ” 

The  method  of  reaching  those  objectives 


The  Gospel  Herald  will  not  be  published 
on  July  11.  The  next  issue  of  the  Herald  will 
be  dated  July  18. 


A music  team  of  seven  persons  from  the 
Kenya  Mennonite  Church  will  participate  in 
the  Music  Festival  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  July  29. 
Team  members  are  Meshack  and  Angela 
Osiro,  Mary  Maima,  Joash  Osiro,  Thomas 
Okutu,  Elizabeth  Wangoi,  and  Kennedy 
Bobo.  Sponsored  by  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  Youth  Office  and  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  the  team  comes  with 
a wide  variety  of  music  which  represents  the 
ethnic  diversity  of  Kenyan  Christianity.  To- 
day Kenya  has  nine  million  professing 
Christians.  The  team  will  give  programs  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Songs  of  Light  is  a new  hymnbook 
compiled  by  the  Hutterian  Society  of 
Brothers  and  published  by  Plough  Publish- 
ers, Rifton,  N.Y.  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  is  distributing  this  hymnbook  to 
enhance  understanding  between  various 
Anabaptist  groups  and  to  make  the  music 
tradition  of  the  Society  of  Brothers  available 
to  Mennonite  congregations.  Songs  of  Light 
includes  458  hymns.  Many  are  standard 
hymns  but  the  uniqueness  of  the  collection 
is  in  hymns  growing  out  of  the  Bruderhof 
experience;  e.g.,  “Lord,  We  Thank  Thee  for 
Our  Brothers,”  ^26.  A sturdy,  attractive 
hymnal  with  dashes  of  color,  artwork,  and 
poetic  expressions  of  Eberhard  Arnold.  Sug- 
gested as  a supplemental  hymnbook  for 
church  choirs  or  small  ensembles.  Order 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  Price 


is  fairly  simple.  Hiebert  said  she  and  the 
other  tutors  “let  the  students  know  that  we 
accept  them  as  they  are  and  are  willing  to 
accept  small  changes  as  the  students  are 
able  to  make  them.  We  don’t  expect 
miracles  overnight.” 

Over  a period  of  time  changes  do  occur 
and  students  and  tutors  together  learn  to 
recognize  that  development. 


$9.50  (cloth),  10  or  more  $8,00  each. 

The  Voluntary  Service  office  at  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.,  has  ap- 
pointed three  workers  to  serve  a ten-week 
period  this  summer  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  James 
Musser,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Anna  Mae  Keeport, 
Millersville,  Pa.;  and  Luis  Oyola,  Lancaster, 
Pa,;  left  the  U.S.  on  June  19  to  team  with 
two  persons  supplied  by  the  Dominican 
church.  They  will  assist  local  congregations 
in  their  outreach.  Their  work  will  include 
carpentry,  demonstrations  in  homemaking 
and  gardening,  and  assisting  in  Sunday 
school  and  summer  Bible  school  teaching. 

The  Voluntary  Service  program  of  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions  in  Costa  Rica  has 
been  discontinued  as  an  organizational 
entity.  A few  volunteers  remain  in  Costa 
Rica  with  specific  assignments  related  to 
missions.  The  discontinuation  of  the  Volun- 
tary Service  program  in  Costa  Rica  recog- 
nizes the  growth  in  development  realized  in 
the  country  in  recent  years.  The  mission 
program  of  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions 
continues  in  cooperation  with  the  Costa 
Rica  Mennonite  Conference. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  will  be  needing  a person  to  serve 
as  office  manager  and  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  executive  secretary,  Aug.  1. 
Interested  persons  many  contact  Gordon 
Zook,  MBCM  Executive  Secretary,  at  (219) 
294-7536  or  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

August  6,  1945 — What  actually  happened 
in  Hiroshima  on  that  day,  and  what  was  to 
follow  in  its  wake?  Pictures  and  film  footage 
shot  by  Japanese  photographers  in  the 
weeks  and  months  after  the  dropping  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  have  been  made 
into  a thirty-six-minute  documentary  film. 
Although  the  original  film  was  taken  by 
Japanese,  United  States’  military  authorities 
confiscated  the  film  for  more  than  twenty 
years  before  returning  it  to  Japanese  of- 
ficials, The  documentary  consists  of  some 
still  photos  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  ho- 
locaust, and  of  movie  film  taken  by  Japanese 
professional  film  producers  who  accom- 
panied scientists  on  a research  study  trip  in 
Hiroshima  six  weeks  after  the  disaster.  It  is 
an  edited  version  of  an  earlier  film  made  in 
1968.  The  film  is  available  on  an  offering 
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basis  from  the  American  World  Friendship 
Center,  2425  East  Street,  LaVerne,  CA 
91750. 

B.  Charles  Hostet- 
ter,  a former  radio 
speaker  and  mission- 
ary, has  been  named 
part-time  associate  in 
seminary  relations  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  acting 
EMS  dean  George  R. 

Brunk  III  announced. 

Hostetter  will  be  a 
preaching  - resource 
person  to  churches  in 
Region  V,  EMS’  primary  constituency  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  and  will  represent  the 
seminary  program,  Brunk  said.  He  will 
recruit  students  and  direct  a Christian 
stewardship  program  to  assist  individuals 
and  congregations  in  maximizing  their  in- 
vestments in  EMS,  he  added.  In  addition  to 
his  EMS  assignment,  Hostetter  will 
continue  doing  congregational  relations 
work  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  administered  by 
the  Eranconia  Mennonite  Camp  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Canadensis,  PA  18325,  has  an 
opening  for  a head  cook,  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember. Write  Paul  Beiler,  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  R 1,  Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA 
18325,  or  phone  (717)  595-7505. 

The  Food  Bank  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada)  has  purchased  a film 
on  the  Sahel  drought  and  is  making  the  film 
available  to  churches,  schools,  agencies,  and 
groups  for  rental.  African  Drought!  is  a 26- 
minute,  16  mm  film  in  color  produced  by 
ABC  News,  suitable  for  audiences  junior 
high  school-age  to  adult.  It  explains  the  ef- 
fects of  drought  in  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa 
and  the  steps  being  taken  to  assist  the 
nomads  who  are  its  primary  victims.  The 
film  focuses  on  the  Republic  of  Niger, 
explaining  the  extent  of  the  famine,  the 
reactions  to  it,  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Although  the  relief  effort  described 
in  the  film  is  not  an  MCC  program,  it  is  an 
example  of  the  role  of  relief  and  of  longer- 
term  efforts  aimed  at  overcoming  famine 
permanently.  The  film  is  available  free,  but 
donations  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  film  are 
accepted.  To  book  the  film,  write  MCC 
(Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  R3T  2C8,  or  call  (204)  475- 
3550. 

The  Mennonite  Historians  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  have  an  opening  for  an  ar- 
chivist-administrator of  their  library  and  ar- 
chives located  on  the  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  campus,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  and  as  curator-administrator  of  the 
Mennonite  Heritage  Center  in  Souderton. 
Write  Ray  K.  Hacker,  President  of  MHEP, 
5323  Lake  Drive,  East  Petersburg,  PA 
17520,  for  further  details.  Resume  is  ex- 


pected by  July  31  and  work  will  begin  about 
Oct.  1. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.;  three  at 
Elmira,  Ont.;  four  by  baptism  at  Swamp 
Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  three 
at  Marlboro  Mennonite  Church,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  James  Detweiler 
from  Metamora,  111.,  to  P.O.  Box  435, 
Morton,  IL  61550.  Tel:  (309)267-7591. 


readers  say 


In  rebuttle  to  the  article  “Drawing  Lines  ” (June 
13),  permit  me  the  following  comments. 

Who  are  Paul  and  Alta  Erb,  most  of  all,  to 
judge  President  Richard  Nixon?  What  do  they 
know  of  the  real  issues  involved  that  faced  Mr. 
Nixon?  He  was  the  first  American  president  who 
tried  to  destroy  evil  at  its  roots. 

On  that  basis,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  based  on 
their  statements,  and  on  the  many  editorial  com- 
ments in  various  papers  that  have  pointed  in  this 
direction  and  have  prophesied  Mr,  Nixon  one  day 
will  be  seen  as  the  greatest  president  this  country 
ever  had,  I get  the  impression  they  judge  Mr. 
Nixon  at  the  request  of  his  enemies. 

Did  not  Jesus  teach  also:  Judge  not,  lest  you  be 
judged  ”?  — John  B.  Martin,  Grantsville,  Md. 

o o o 

There  have  been  many  stimulating  articles  in 
the  issues  of  the  past  several  months.  I’d  like  to 
name  a few  of  them.  Joyce  Shutt’s  article  on  “The 
Submissive  Woman,  ” Apr,  25;  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe’s  “What  Kind  of  Good  News?”  Apr.  18; 
and  Bruce  Leichty’s  article,  June  13,  on  “Why 
Mennonites  Need  the  City.  ” 

These  have  especially  caught  my  attention  and 
I feel  contain  much  insight.  Thank  you, — Karen 
Weldy  Kaufman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  you  have  contributed  to 
the  confusion  about  America’s  number  one  health 
problem — alcoholism — by  the  following  refer- 
ence in  an  otherwise  excellent  editorial  (June  13): 
“God  converted?  Is  not  this  the  word  we  reserve 
for  alcoholics,  prostitutes,  and  murderers?” 

Alcoholism  has  been  recognized  as  a disease  by 
official  actions  of  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and 
legal  professions.  It  is  as  inappropriate  to  include 
alcoholics  in  the  moral  context  of  your  editorial  as 
it  would  be  to  include  diabetics  or  cancer  patients. 

The  use  and  misuses  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
another  matter,  and  we  need  a lot  more  education 
on  that  than  we  are  getting.  I hope  your  paper  can 
provide  leadership  on  our  attitudes  both  toward 
alcohol  and  alcoholism. — Edgar  Metzler,  direc- 
tor Addictions  Services,  The  Oaklawn  Center, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


I have  been  reading  articles  on  the  Mennonites 
and  the  city  and  especially  “Why  Mennonites 
Need  the  City  (June  13),  but  they  have  not  been 
from  the  inner  city  itself.  This  mentioned  the  ef- 
fects of  news  media.  People  will  not  come  to  visit 
me  because  of  what  they  have  heard  about  the 
Bronx  and  especially  Fox  Street  which  has  been 
my  place  of  residence  for  almost  21  years,  while 
they  go  to  foreign  mission  fields.  I have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it  for  about  28  years,  with  an 
absence  from  the  city  for  about  3 years.  To  me  it  is 
not  whether  we  need  the  city  or  not.  It  is  that  it 
does  need  the  gospel  message  and  only  by  our  liv- 
ing here  can  we  be  able  to  give  it. 

I do  not  feel  I am  doing  what  1 should  in  wit- 
nessing for  the  Lord.  At  work  people  will  apolo- 


gize to  me  when  words  come  from  them  they 
know  are  wrong.  I have  told  them  that  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  I hear  it,  for  one  always  hears  it.  But  I 
feel  I should  witness  in  more  of  a positive  way. 

As  for  living  here,  I need  to  think  more  of  how 
Christ  left  a place  of  no  sin  to  come  to  earth  for 
me  and  suffer  by  living  in  this  sinful  environment 
and  then  go  the  whole  way  to  Calvary,  I need  to 
have  His  love  within.  And  the  thing  is  to  be  in 
God’s  will.  Nothing  can  come  to  me  but  what  God 
has  permitted.  He  has  a purpose  in  everything, 
and  He  gives  grace  for  whatever  He  allows  to 
come. — Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


In  response  to  “Hear,  Hear!”  The  Mennonite 
identity  crisis  (June  6),  Heb.  12:26-29  (New 
American  Standard  version):  26  And  His  voice 
shook  the  earth  then,  but  now  He  has  promised, 
saying,  “Yet  once  more  I will  shake  not  only  the 
earth,  but  also  the  heaven.  ” 27  And  this 
expression,  “Yet  once  more,  ” denotes  the  remov- 
ing of  those  things  which  can  be  shaken,  as  of 
created  things,  in  order  that  those  things  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain,  28  Therefore  since 
we  [ARE]  receiv[ing]  a kingdom  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  let  us  show  gratitude,  by  which  we  may 
offer  to  God  an  acceptable  service  with  reverence 
and  awe;  29  for  our  God  is  a consuming  fire. 

This  is  what  I believe  the  Lord  is  doing  to  many 
of  the  churches  today.  He  wants  to  purify  the 
church  to  prepare  her  for  His  return.  This  is  the 
consuming  fire;  to  purge  the  dross  out  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a church. 

Our  identity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  organized 
church  we  happen  to  go  to.  It  is  found  in 
Christ. — Diane  Loerchner,  Bayfield,  Ont. 


births 

"(-hiltiren  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  ” (Ps.  127:3). 

Beckler,  David  and  Leisa  (Good),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child.  Grant  David,  June  8,  1978. 

Berkshire,  Allen  and  Diana  (Suter),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Abigail  Sherri^ 
Suter,  June  5,  1978. 

Brenneman,  Alvin,  Jr.,  and  Marie  (Tinsler), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Roberta  Lynn,  June  1,  1978. 

Burkey,  Sidney  and  Peg  (Hall),  Dorchester, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Matthew  David,  Apr.  25,  1978. 

Burr,  James  and  Linda  (Grim wood),  Byron, 
Mich,,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ross  Michael,  June 
14,  1978. 

Byler,  Kenneth  and  Elsie  (Mast),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Shaun  Monroe, 
Mar.  25,  1978. 

Carr,  Richard  and  Marilyn  (Bartholomew), 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Marla  Jeanette,  May  21,  1978. 

Gascho,  Luke  and  Rebecca  (Lehman),  Gouy- 
ave.  Grenade,  W.I.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Andrew  Michael,  May  28,  1978. 

Johnston,  Steven  and  Nancy  (Sayer),  Clear- 
brook,  B.C.,  first  child,  Aaron  Reginald,  May  26, 
1978. 

King,  Gary  and  Joan  (Wyse),  Archbold,  Ohio, 
second  daughter.  Dawn  Renee,  June  8,  1978. 

Kratzer,  Veryl  and  Miriam  (Miller),  Shreve, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sarah  M., 
June  2,  1978. 

Longacre,  Kenneth,  Ir.,  and  Cindy  (Coale), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  first  child,,  Quincy  Wade,  Apr.  24, 
1978. 

Miller,  George  and  Elizabeth  (Miller),  Oxford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph  Aaron,  Apr. 
21,  1978. 

Mininger,  David  and  Marian  (Leaman), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  second  son,  Jeffery  Lyle,  June 
9.  1978, 

Mullet,  Freeman  and  Sandra  (Schrock); 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Travis  Gene,  Apr.  1, 
1978. 
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Sangster,  Rodney  and  Sharon  (Selzer),  Greens- 
burg,  Kan.,  first  child,  Kevin  Allen,  May  29,  1978, 

Schrock,  Norman  and  Joyce  (Leichty),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Aaron  Matthew,  June  1,  1978. 

Stauffer,  Dennis  and  Cathy  (Bennett),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Scott  Allen,  June  9,  1978. 

Stutzman,  Ervin  and  Bonita  (Haldeman),  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  first  child,  Emma  Ruth,  Mar.  26, 
1978. 

White,  James  and  Evelyn  (Weaver),  Beach 
City,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Rebecca, 
May  25,  1978, 

Yutzy,  Wayne  and  Fannie  (Plank),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Royce, 
June  5,  1978. 


marriages 

■ They  shall  he  mu*  flesh  ' ((ien.  2:24).  A six-monlh  free  siih.scrip- 
tioii  to  the  (U/sfH'l  Herald  is  ^iven  to  thos<‘  not  mm  receiving  it  it 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Agar — Freed. — Richard  E.  Agar,  Telford,  Pa., 
Bible  Church,  and  Susie  C.  Freed,  Souderton, 
Pa,,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Russell  B.  Musselman, 
June  10,  1978. 

Beachy — Miller. — Ken  Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Benton  cong,,  and  Ann  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  June 
3,  1978. 

Berkey — Reeder. — Douglas  Berkey,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  Calvary  cong.,  and  Luanne  Reeder,  Hub- 
bard, Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  John  P.  Oyer,  June  3, 
1978. 

Cable — Thomas. — Merlin  Ray  Cable,  Hollsop- 
ple.  Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  and  Debra  Ann  Thomas, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Kaufman  cong.,  by  Stanley  R. 
Freed  and  Curtis  Godshall,  May  27,  1978. 

Fulmer — Voth. — Steven  Fulmer,  Herrington, 
Kan.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  LaDonna 
Jane  Voth,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Jerry 
Quiring  and  Ronald  Krehbiel,  June  3,  1978. 

Ford  — Engle.  — Paul  Ford,  Parma,  Ohio, 
Methodist  Church,  and  Suzanne  Engle, 
Spencerville,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Thomas  Hoff- 
man, May  21,  1978. 

Histand  — Cable.  — C.  Wendell  Histand, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Debra 
Lou  Cable,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Kaufman  cong.,  by 
Stanley  R.  Freed,  June  10,  1978. 

Hostetler — N euenschwander. — Vernon  Hos- 
tetler, Holmesville,  Ohio,  Fairlawn  Cons,  cong., 
and  Janet  Neuenschwander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Son- 
nenberg  cong.,  by  Ray  Himes  and  John  Drescher, 
June  3,  1978. 

Lauffer — Holler. — Kevin  Lauffer,  Protection, 
Kan.,  Protection  cong.,  and  Kimberly  Holler,  Pro- 
tection, Kan.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Tom  Norman, 
May  20,  1978. 

Martin — Shantz. — Glenn  E.  Martin,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Pauline  M.  Shantz, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Kehl  and 
Vernon  Leis,  June  10,  1978. 

Melick — Gingerich. — Melvin  Melick,  Exeter, 
Ont.,  and  Audrey  Jane  Gingerich,  both  from 
Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  June  10,  1978. 

Miller  — Martin.  — Devon  Miller,  Bremen, 
Ind.,  and  Judy  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  May  27, 
1978. 

Pitzer  — Miller.  — Rick  Pitzer,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  n cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  June  10,  1978. 

Rhodes — Miller. — Robert  Rhodes,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind,,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Maribeth 
Miller,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by 
Bradley  A.  Miller,  May  20,  1978. 

Weaver  — Hunsberger.  — Herb  Weaver,  Jr., 
and  Anita  Hunsberger,  both  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  June 
3,  1978. 

Zook — Garber. — Ronald  Zook,  Mt,  Pleasant 
cong.,  and  Judith  Garber,  New  Danville  cong,,  by 
Jay  C.  Garber,  June  10,  1978. 


obituaries 

' Hlcssi'ti  arc  the  dcatl  whkii  (lit-  in  the  Utrd  (Hev  14  l‘5).  We 
seek  Id  ptthlisli  ohiluarii's  of  all  who  die  as  memhers  of  the  M<ti- 
luinitc  (ihiirch  iMcasc  d«>  not  send  iis  ohiluarics  of  relatives  from 
otlier  d(‘noiniiiatioiis. 

Derstine,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Katie 
Bergey,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa,,  Sept.  7, 
1899;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  29,  1978;  aged 
78  y.  On  Mar.  2,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Row- 
land Derstine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Stayton  Derstine),  2 daughters  (Verna 
B. — Mrs.  Asher  Fretz  and  Beatrice — Mrs.  Paul 
Tyson),  7 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother.  Sne  was  a member  of 
the  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of 
Charles  A.  Ness;  interment  in  Upper  Skippack 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Fisher,  Sally  A.,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Barbara 
(Petersheim)  Blank,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  June  10,  1879;  died  at  Good  Samaritan 
Home,  New  Holland,  Pa,,  June  6,  1978;  aged 
nearly  99  y.  In  1910,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  K. 
Fisher,  who  died  on  Oct.  6,  1964,  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Sylvester  B.  and  Allen  B.),  4 grandchildren, 
and  2 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Millwood  Mennonite 
Church  on  June  8,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click, 
Abner  Stoltzfus,  and  Aaron  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  the  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Click,  Gertie  J.,  was  born  in  La  Grange  Co., 
Ind.,  Feb.  10,  1896;  died  at  her  home  on  June  9, 
1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Feb,  15,  1918,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Harvey  N.  Click,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Alverda — Mrs.  Richard 
Troyer),  2 sons  (Elmer  and  David),  11  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  2 brothers 
(Edward  and  David  Kauffman).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  12,  in  charge  of 
Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp;  interment  in 
Shore  Cemetery, 

Gross,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Lizzie 
(Brunner)  Hackman,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa,,  Apr.  29,  1921;  died  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.,  of  cardiac  and 
respiratory  arrest  on  June  1,  1978;  aged  57  y.  On 
Aug.  2,  1941,  she  was  married  to  J.  Paul  Gross, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Shirley  Kathleen),  3 sons  (Merrill  H.,  Robert  H., 
and  David  H. ),  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
5,  in  charge  of  Luke  Weaver  and  Gerald  Derstine; 
interment  in  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Devon  Ray,  son  of  Jake  and 
Irene  Hershberger,  was  born  on  Nov.  19,  1957; 
died  on  June  5,  1978;  aged  20  y.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 sisters  (Janet  and  Debra),  3 brothers 
(Darryl,  James,  and  Edwin),  paternal  grand- 
parents (John  and  Sarah  Hershberger),  and  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Atlee  and  Fannie  Miller). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Marlboro  Mennonite 
Church  (Ohio),  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  8,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Yoder,  interment  in 
the  Marlboro  Cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Kevin  Glen,  son  of  Donald  D.  and 
Ila  (Kauffman)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Hasting, 
Mich.,  July  21,  1959;  died  accidentally  of  carbon 
monoxide  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  June  5,  1978;  aged  18 
y.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Arlis,  Warren,  Wen- 
dell, and  Merle),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glen  Kauffman),  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Kauffman),  and  paternal 
great-grandmother  (Mrs,  Lydia  Birkey).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  8,  in 
charge  of  Ray  Himes;  interment  in  Sonnenberg 
Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Elsie  L.,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Emma  (Leed)  Irvin,  was  born  in  Warwick  Twp., 


Pa,,  Dec.  1,  1886;  died  at  Ephrata,  Pa,,  June  10, 
1978;  aged  91  y.  On  Apr.  14,  1909,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Peter  W,  Kreider,  who  died  in  1941,  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Paul,  Marlin  I,,  and  Melvin),  7 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Shriener),  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Stradling  Funeral  Home,  Ephrata,  June  13, 
in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind; 
interment  in  Metzler  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Saylor,  Jennie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Polly 
(Weaver)  Blough,  was  born  in  Conemaugh  Twp., 
Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1888;  died  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  May 
22,  1978;  aged  89  y.  She  was  married  to  Eidgar  L, 
Saylor,  who  died  in  April  1965.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Anna — Mrs,  Harold  Thomas,  Rita — 
Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Thomas,  Wilma — Mrs.  Robert 
Sala,  Mary — Mrs.  Millard  Spory,  and  Erma — 
Mrs.  Charles  Krusen),  one  son  (Merle),  22  grand- 
children, 35  great-grandchildren,  3 stepgrand- 
children.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter,  one  granddaughter,  3 great-grandsons, 
4 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  25,  in  charge  of  Donald 
Speigle,  Curtis  Godshall,  and  Aldus  Wingard. 

Sherfy,  Minnie  L.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Liza  Jane  (Faulkner)  Kessler,  was  born  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  Nov.  25,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Corvallis,  Ore,,  Apr,  6. 
1978;  aged  70  y.  On  Dec.  14,  1926,  sbe  was  mar- 
ried to  Kenneth  Sherfy,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Doris — Mrs,  Clarence  Gerig 
and  June — Mrs.  James  Good),  one  son  (Bruce),  13 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Leonard,  Chester,  and  Clyde  Kessler),  and  one 
sister  (Lula — Mrs.  Eldon  Sommers).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Verl  Nofziger, 
Earnest  Garber,  and  Roy  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Fairview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Freda  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  April  18,  1908;  died  of  scle- 
rosis of  the  liver  at  Homes  Co.,  May  11,  1978, 
aged  70  y.  On  June  2,  1934,  she  was  married  to 
Oren  E.  Sommers,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs,  Darrell  Miller  and 
Carol),  2 sons  (O.  Merle  and  Myron),  and  one 
foster  sister  (Alice — Mrs,  Alvin  O.  Bontrager).  She 
was  a member  of  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  servicaes  were  held  on 
May  13,  in  charge  of  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus  and 
Roman  Stutzman;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Steinmann,  Marion,  son  of  Daniel  and  Leah 
(lutzi)  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont., 
Apr.  27,  1906;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General 
Hospital  on  May  30,  1978;  aged  72  y.  She  was 
married  to  Harvey  Steinmann,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Paul),  3 daughters  (Jean — 
Mrs.  William  Schultz,  Grace — Mrs.  Morris  Brunk, 
and  Feme — Mrs,  Norman  Schultz),  one  brother 
(Lloyd  Zehr),  13  grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Selma — Mrs.  Lome  Brenneman).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  grandson  and  one  sister. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
2,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin  and  Amsey  Martin; 
interment  in  East  Zorra  16th  Line  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  July  12-15,  1978. 

Mennonite  Black  Caucus  Assembly,  St.  Davids.  Pa.,  July  13-16. 
Indiana-Michigan  Annual  Conference.  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 

Shipshewana.  Ind  . July  13-16. 

South  Central  Conference.  Versailles.  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  World  Conference.  Wichita.  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention.  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  11-13. 
Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly.  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-18. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly;  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979 
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Holocausi 

No  matter  how  many  times  I read  the  gospels,  I find  myself  If  it  is  wrong  to  commit  violence  against  evildoers,  then 


concluding  that  Jesus  preached  pacifism.  That  may  be  only 
because  I am  blind  to  other  interpretations.  I have  been  a 
pacifist  myself  since  I ran  away  from  my  first  fight  in  the 
second  grade. 

Even  so,  I have  not  thought  seriously  about  the  effect  of 
World  War  II  on  pacifist  philosophy  until  a few  weeks  ago 
when  NBC  aired  its  disturbing  docu-drama.  Holocaust.  For 
four  straight  nights,  millions  of  shaken  Americans  watched 
the  dramatization  of  the  twentieth-century’s  darkest  decade. 
As  the  actors  symbolizing  the  six  million  went  to  their  deaths, 
scores  of  frightening  questions  were  raised. 

Why  didn’t  the  victims  fight  back?  If  the  Apostle  Peter  had 
been  around  to  raise  his  sword  against  such  a menace,  would 
even  our  Lord  have  told  him  to  put  it  away? 

The  question  would  not  be  so  urgent  if  the  Holocaust  were 
an  isolated  event  in  history.  It  is  not.  Though  Jews  have  been 
victims  throughout  history,  the  Holocaust  itself  may  not  even 
be  the  worst  example  we  have  of  what  insiders  do  to  those 
they  consider  outsiders. 

The  relentless,  systematic,  and  racially  oriented 
extermination  of  American  Indians  by  intruding  Christian 
whites  took  place  over  a longer  period  of  time,  and  cost  even 
more  lives.  And  the  enslavement  of  blacks  was  a crime  equal 
to  that  of  genocide. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  examples  too  old  or  too  new  to 
have  the  impact  they  should  on  our  psyche;  the  Crusades,  the 
Inquisition,  the  extermination  of  Catholics  by  Henry  VIII, 
the  counter-extermination  by  Queen  Mary,  the  Stalinist 
purges,  the  American-sponsored  mini-holocaust  in  Vietnam, 
the  current  extermination  programs  in  Cambodia,  Uganda, 
and  the  Philippines.  Even  a casual  glance  at  history  leads  to 
one  unavoidable  conclusion:  Majorities  have  had  an 
inexorable  tendency  to  exterminate  minorities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  most  convinced 
pacifist  might  be  inclined  to  justify  open  violence  on  the  part 
of  minorities  to  prevent  his  or  her  own  extermination.  And 
wars  and  assassinations  against  the  evildoers  would  seem 
acceptable. 

It  is  more  than  a little  disturbing,  therefore,  that  Jesus  did 
order  Peter  to  put  away  his  sword — a sword  drawn  for  no  less 
noble  a purpose  than  to  defend  the  very  Son  of  God.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  incident  that  led  Pastor  Bonhoeffer  to  conclude 
that,  while  he  must  commit  violence  against  Hitler,  it  was 
still  wrong  to  do  so. 

Philip  E.  Jenks  is  editor  of  The  American  Baptist.  This  editorial  reprinted 
from  the  June  1978  issue  of  that  publication.  Used  by  permission. 


history  would  seem  to  be  a trap  for  humankind,  and 
Christians  in  particular  are  placed  defenseless  in  a violent 
world.  It  is  that  conclusion  that  has  led  many  Christians  to 
conclude  that  pacifism,  though  scripturally  compelling,  is  not 
realistic. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I think  the  big  mistake  Christians  have 
made  over  the  years  is  to  allow  the  evildoers  to  feel  they  are 
justified  in  doing  what  they  are  doing  until  it  is  too  late  to 
stop  them  by  any  means  short  of  violence.  It  is  significant 
that  Adolf  Hitler  remained  a Catholic  in  good  standing  until 
the  day  he  died.  It  would  seem  that  the  church  could  have  at 
least  cast  him  out  of  its  balmy  fellowship.  Unfortunately, 
when  evildoers  like  Hitler  arise,  the  church  seems  to  be 
among  the  last  to  protest. 

If  this  is  so,  then  it  may  be  the  church,  not  the  evildoers, 
that  has  sinned  the  greater.  A case  can  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  always  had  very  little  interest  in  people 
outside  its  ranks  for  purposes  other  than  conversion.  The 
extermination  of  Jews,  Indians,  Vietnamese,  Cambodians 
and  other  outsiders  has  attracted  much  too  little  attention  in 
the  early  stages  when  something  could  have  been  done  about 
it.  That  is  undoubtedly  because  we  have  not  taken  seriously 
Jesus’  declaration  to  the  teacher  of  law:  that  in  order  to  be 
saved,  we  must  love  God — and  our  neighbor. 

That  statement,  of  course,  led  to  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Too  often  in  history,  the  church  has  not  acted  on 
the  message  of  that  parable.  It  has  walked  past  too  many 
robbed,  beaten,  and  persecuted  peoples,  hardly  noticing 
them  and  seldom  caring — because  they  are  outsiders. 

That  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  church  may  have  been  all 
that  was  necessary  to  convince  the  Hitlers,  Stalins,  and  Idi 
Amins  that  their  crimes  against  the  outsiders  of  history  are 
acceptable,  because  no  one  cares  about  the  outsiders  anyway. 

By  the  time  those  crimes  reach  staggering  proportions, 
violence  may  be  the  only  way  of  ending  them.  Had  the 
church  been  a bit  more  faithful  earlier  on,  had  the  church  1 

demonstrated  more  concern  for  the  world’s  outsiders,  those 
crimes  might  never  have  begun. 

My  prayer  is  that  when  evildoers  arise  again  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  minorities  of  outsiders,  the  church 
will  be  faithful  enough  to  prevent  that  from  happening — not 
by  encouraging  violence,  but  by  remembering  before  it  is  too  li 
late  that  all  outsiders  are  our  neighbors.  If  we  love  God  and 
our  neighbors,  we  may  find  that  in  the  end  we  can  keep  our 
swords  sheathed  and  by  our  faithfulness  can  save  more  than 
our  own  souls. — Philip  E.  Jenks 
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w York  City  teetered  on  the  brink  of  financial 
;irt  to  save  the  city,  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  ap- 
tderal  government  for  help.  President  Ford’s 
’iterpreted  by  the  New  York  Daily  News  with 
-adline:  “FORD  TO  CITY:  DROP  DEAD!” 
analysts  consider  this  incident  to  be  a major 
failure  to  be  reelected. 

77,  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  a caucus  of  city 
concerned  persons  appealed  to  the  Mennonite 
or  help  in  dealing  with  the  growing  problems  of  the 
. Some  strategists  predict  that  our  response  may  de- 
K i her  there  is  a future  for  the  Mennonite  Church 

■ ' die  Home  Ministries  Consultation  in  Blooming 
i r;  Ivania,  mission  and  conference  leaders  from 
i-iorth  American  Mennonite  Church  agreed  that 

■ ies  would  be  the  focus  of  Mennonite  Church 
i he  next  decade.  The  result  of  the  urban  appeal, 

ids  of  position  papers  and  proposals, 
if  this  accumulation  uncovers  such  titles  as: 
Urban  Church,”  “Biblical  Insights  for  Urban 
ome  Missions  Division  Response  to  Assembly 
oncerns  Statement,  ” and  “Urban  Ministries, 
h , iopment  and  Expansion — A Black  Caucus  Per- 
While  such  expositions  provide  a wealth  of 
id  insight,  they  can  serve  as  little  more  than 
'■  the  most  difficult  task  that  confronts  us — the 
rom  word  to  deed. 

I.  .i  good  start.  The  potential  for  the  Mennonite 
niccessful  in  urban  missions  is  enhanced  by  the 
ive  been  involved  in  the  city  for  three  fourths 
Mennonites  immigrating  to  North  America 
nd  remained  in  rural  areas  almost  exclusively 
! Then  they  began  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
■,  urban  areas. 

■ - Home  Mission  is  an  example  of  this  initial  en- 
ective  pastors,  sent  to  study  at  Moody  Bible  In- 
lOarded  and  put  to  work  at  the  mission.  From 

I setting  they  carried  out  an  evangelistic  minis- 


serves  in  the  Communication  Department,  Mennonite 


try.  Sensing  that  more  was  needed  than  preaching,  they 
contacted  their  supporting  congregations  and  soon  were 
collecting  and  distributing  large  quantities  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

A service-oriented  era  followed  World  War  II,  and  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  urban  plight  spawned  more  Men- 
nonite churches  in  urban  settings.  Vern  Miller  founded  the 
Lee  Heights  Mennonite  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
knocking  on  doors  and  helping  persons,  especially  those 
recently  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  discover  their  own 
needs  and  become  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church.  A group 
of  members  from  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church 
pulled  up  roots  in  the  suburbs  and  relocated  in  the  needier 
central  city.  This  group,  known  as  the  Sunnyside  Mission, 
employs  a part-time  worker  to  help  them  deal  with  com- 
munity problems. 

Past  efforts  at  building  urban  churches,  while  often  effec- 
tive, have  been  too  few.  And  our  good  intentions  have  often 
been  laced  with  racism,  paternalism,  and  mistrust.  Genera- 
tions of  rural  living  seem  to  have  welded  Mennonites  into  a 
homogeneous  body  that  cannot  adjust  to  the  demands  that 
the  city  makes  of  its  beliefs  and  lifestyle. 

Why,  then,  should  Mennonites  make  the  effort  and  take 
the  risks  involved  in  urban  outreach? 

The  simplest  reason  is  the  fact  that  North  Americans  are 
becoming  increasingly  urban.  In  1900  our  population  was  25 
percent  urban.  That  figure  has  been  inverted  and  now  stands 
at  75  percent.  In  the  year  2000,  by  some  calculations,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  persons  will  live  in  the  city. 

Mennonites  are  fast  becoming  participants  in  this  urban 
rush.  In  1900  virtually  no  Mennonites  lived  in  the  city.  One 
fourth  of  our  110,000  members  already  live  in  urban  areas. 
Thousands  more  flock  to  the  city  each  year  as  students  and 
professional  workers — many  losing  contact  with  the  church. 
The  result  of  our  failure  to  become  involved  in  the  city  will 
not  only  mean  loss  of  potential  growth,  but  continuing  loss  of 
our  own  members. 

i 

We  are  called  to  heal.  The  most  obvious  reason  for  in- 
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volvement  in  the  city,  especially  the  inner  city,  is  to  meet  the 
mammoth  needs  that  exist  there.  The  ghetto,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  society  as  a solution  rather  than  a problem,  needs  the 
hope  and  help  that  only,  the  church  can  offer.  The  inner  city 
is  a hotbed  of  hostility  and  frustration.  Murder  has  become 
the  number  one  cause  of  death  among  young  blacks.  In  the 
worst  areas  of  New  York  City,  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
residents  are  unemployed.  These  areas  were  the  scene  of  the 
worst  rioting  and  looting  during  the  sixties  as  well  as  in  the 
recent  blackout. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  simple  economics.  Recently  an 
elderly  St.  Louis  woman  died,  apparently  in  extreme  poverty. 
Large  amounts  of  money,  however,  were  found  stashed  in 
her  apartment.  Fear  and  an  inability  to  trust  anyone  had 
forced  her  into  a threadbare  lifestyle.  The  church  needs  to 
become  an  instrument  of  healing  to  such  persons. 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  best  track  record  is  in  the  area  of 
meeting  the  physical  needs  of  inner-city  persons.  In  St. 
Louis,  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  housing  rehabilitation  program 
undertaken  by  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  achieved  na- 
tional acclaim  and  was  partly  responsible  for  landing  Macler 
Shephard,  one  of  the  instigators,  on  the  current  presidential 
national  commission  on  neighborhoods. 

Illustrations  of  VS  work  in  the  city  abound.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  York  Street  unit  runs  a highly  successful  home- 
repair  service.  Nicknamed  the  “make-do  carpenter  crew,”  its 
low-cost  services  often  enable  residents  to  pass  building  code 
regulations  and  avoid  eviction.  In  New  York  a gang  leader 
and  his  crew  of  15  changed  their  life  direction  and  ended  up 
going  to  college  as  a result  of  contact  with  VSers.  These 
examples  must  not  become  laurels  to  rest  on,  but  challenges 
to  build  upon. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Great  Commission  was  the  basis 
for  the  strong  push  the  Mennonite  Church  has  made  in 
overseas  missions  during  the  last  century.  This  same  under- 
standing should  now  propel  us  full  speed  into  urban  missions. 
The  inner  city  has  become  the  largest  and  most  accessible 
mission  field  available  to  North  American  Mennonites. 

Few  would  claim  that  Christ  did  not  love  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  Christ  not  only  loved  the  poor,  but  He  also  identified 
with  them  and  exalted  them!  If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  poor 
in  the  inner  city,  we  have  failed  to  respond  to  Christ.  Unless 
we  commit  our  hearts,  minds,  and  possessions,  we  will  be- 
come like  the  rich  young  ruler  who  turned  away  from  Jesus 
because  the  price  of  discipleship  was  too  high. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  becoming  involved  with 
the  city — and  one  that  should  appeal  to  our  self-interest — is 
the  enrichment  of  our  denomination  that  will  result  from 
interaction.  We  recognize  the  strengthening  of  our  people- 
hood  that  has  resulted  from  interaction  with  believers  in 
other  lands.  We  will  be  even  further  enriched  when  we  en- 
counter believers  from  the  subcultures  of  our  own  continent. 
We  can  no  longer  protect  our  faith  by  insulating  it  in  rural 
settings.  We  must  test  its  mettle  in  the  high-voltage  circuits 
of  the  inner  city. 

Successful  urban  mission  will  require  the  commitment  of 
the  entire  Mennonite  Church.  The  Home  Missions  Division 


of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  which  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  heading  the  urban  thrust,  can  plan  strategy 
that  calls  for  leaders  and  money.  However,  the  staff  can  only 
train  and  place  leaders  if  congregations  discern  gifts  and 
make  persons  available.  And  they  can  only  channel  money  to 
where  it  is  needed  if  congregations  give. 

Willingness  to  learn.  Willingness  to  become  involved  in 
urban  outreach  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  willingness  to 
learn  from  past  experience.  We  will  need  to  be  willing  to 
move  in  alongside  people  and  identify  with  them.  We  cannot 
expect  to  reach  people  by  driving  in  on  Sunday  morning  or 
passing  out  literature. 

We  will  need  to  adjust  our  concept  of  what  church  is.  A 
city  congregation  such  as  Bethesda  in  St.  Louis  might  turn 
over  membership  every  ten  years.  This  type  of  church  can- 
not, then,  be  modeled  after  a rural  congregation  that  has  wit- 
nessed the  birth  and  burial  of  generations  of  the  same  family. 

Inner-city  congregations  whose  members  live  at  or  below 
the  subsistence  level  will  not  look  like  the  average  Mennonite 
rural  congregation  composed  of  persons  well  above  the 
median-income  level.  Housing,  hunger,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  broken  families — issues  that  seldom  infiltrate  pastoral 
pews — will  need  to  be  front-burner  issues  in  an  inner-city 
church. 

The  extremes  of  church  involvement  in  the  city  are 
represented  by  the  huge,  vacant  sanctuaries  that  litter  the 
ghettos  on  one  hand,  and  the  new  communities  of  radical 
believers  forming  in  some  cities  on  the  other.  The  empty 
relics  of  stone  and  shattered,  stained-glass  windows  are 
despised  reminders  to  city  dwellers  of  the  flight  from  the  city 
by  churches  to  escape  them  and  their  problems.  The  new 
communities  of  believers,  however  rare,  offer  a glimmer  of 
hope. 

The  Sojourners  fellowship,  established  in  a needy  section 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  critical  of  the  traditional  church’s 
performance  in  the  urban  setting.  Jim  Wallis,  editor  of  So- 
journers, writes  in  the  January  1977  issue:  “Without  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  our  churches, 
the  Christian  community  will  have  no  capacity  for  either 
dissent  or  an  alternate  social  vision.  This  is  true  despite  the 
endless  position  papers  and  statements  which  the  denomina- 
tional bureaucracies  and  social  action  commissions  churn 
out.” 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  built  an  effective  structure  of 
congregations,  conferences,  and  churchwide  agencies.  We 
are  a people  who  possess  great  wealth  (about  a billion  dollars 
worth),  numerous  potential  leaders,  and  the  training  grounds 
for  developing  these  persons.  And  we  have  a history  that  has 
provided  us  with  valuable  insights. 

Now  we  have  been  challenged  to  muster  these  resources  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  inner  city.  We  have  been  ap- 
proached with  the  same  desperate  hope  of  the  men  who  cut  a 
hole  in  a roof  and  lowered  their  sick  comrade  on  a stretcher  to 
Jesus.  Will  we  respond  to  this  challenge  by  reaching  out  our 
hand  and  saying,  “Rise  up  and  walk”?  Or  will  we  turn  away 
and  say,  ‘ ‘ Drop  dead’  ’ ? ^ 
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In  our  concern  to  serve  the  city  we  must  not  lose  our  heritage  and 
basic  resource.  We  are  still  called 


To  love  the  land 

by  Levi  Miller 


Mennonites  are  a people  of  the  land.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  nearly  all  were  engaged  in  farming  or  farm-re- 
lated occupations.  Today  fully  two  thirds  still  live  on  farms  or 
in  rural  areas.  Specifically  in  the  Mennonite  Church  only  26 
percent  are  urban  (live  in  cities  with  population  of  over  2, 
500)  and  74  percent  are  rural.  This  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the 
national  population  which  in  the  U.S.  is  73.5  and  Canada 
72.4  percent  urban  and  26.5  and  27.6  percent  rural  respec- 
tively (Anabaptists  Four  Centuries  Later,  pp.  54,  284).  Al- 
though only  about  a third  of  the  above  Mennonite  rural 
people,  are  engaged  in  farming,  an  agarian  myth  has  re- 
mained with  us. 

We  have  had  a love  affair  with  the  land,  and  it  has 
returned  that  love.  The  origins  of  the  Anabaptist  movement 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  among  urban  dwellers,  stu- 
dents, and  clergy,  but  persecution  drove  the  Stabler  (the  staff 
carriers)  to  the  land.  The  land  saved  us.  Already  in  1544 
Menno  Simons  was  suggesting  to  the  pious  brothers  and 
sisters  that  they  rent  a farm,  milk  cows,  learn  a trade,  do 
manual  labor,  and  serve  each  other. 

I see  the  myth  in  Latino  Mennonites.  The  Puerto  Rican 
prototype  is  the  sombrero-hatted  campesino,  the  humble 
entrepreneur  who  works  the  land.  The  spirit  of  that  person 
lives  on  in  the  music  and  in  the  tone  of  even  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board’s  associate  secretary  when  he  visits  the 
island  (Ecos  Menonitas,  April  1978,  p.  12). 

We  are  told  also  that  the  native  Americans,  the  Indians, 
have  always  known  that  the  land  was  sacred. 

I saw  the  myth  when  I lived  with  one  of  our  inner-city  pas- 
tors who  would  spend  the  week  on  the  concrete  and  pave- 
ment, but  on  days  off  would  go  to  his  farm  where  he  could 
get  mosquito  bites,  work  in  the  garden,  and  row  a boat.  I see 
it  in  my  colleagues,  nonfarming  editors  who  become  bee- 
keepers in  the  evenings  and  cultivate  gardens  with  all  the 
planning  and  care  of  miniature  farms.  I see  it  in  the  interest 
in  the  camping  and  retreat  programs  of  the  church.  We  want 
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our  children  to  get  in  touch  with  the  land,  to  smell  the  earth, 
and  to  see  the  snakes  and  birds.  One  young  Mennonite  whom 
I see  every  six  months  or  year  always  mentions  a goat  farm  he 
has  his  eyes  on  down  in  Kentucky.  He  is  welcome  to  his 
dreams;  such  was  no  less  the  dream  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents. 

It  is  easy  for  white  people  to  assume  that  black  persons 
have  always  been  an  urban  people,  but  the  large  migration  of 
U.S.  blacks  from  the  rural  south  to  northern  urban  centers  is  a 
phenomenon  of  this  present  century  (beginning  after  World 
War  I)  and  is  now  beginning  to  reverse  itself.  Is  it  not  a subtle 
racism  for  white  Americans  to  wish  for  themselves  some 
contact  with  the  land  and  to  say  that  blacks  are  inherently 
intended  for  the  inner  city? 

Recently  the  chairman  of  an  inner-city  congregation  spoke 
to  me  of  his  concern  for  two  long-standing  Mennonite  values: 
community  and  land.  The  church,  he  said,  had  asked  him  to 
leave  the  street  community,  the  drug  community,  and  the 
crime  community,  but  it  had  not  offered  him  and  his  family 
another  community,  a community  of  health  and  love.  Noting 
that  groups  as  disparate  as  the  Mafia  and  the  Jews  take  care 
of  members  of  their  community,  he  wondered  whether  one 
could  not  ask  the  same  of  the  church,  a refrain  from  the  Book 
of  Acts.  His  other  concern  was  that  his  son  and  daughter 
learn  to  use  the  land.  (He  was  beginning  a small  garden  in  his 
lawn.) 

The  value  of  land.  The  land  is  a myth  to  us,  not  in  the 
sense  of  a story,  although  it  is  a part  of  our  story,  but  more  in 
the  sense  of  a received  idea  of  value,  a notion  that  is  based  on 
tradition.  That  received  idea  centers  around  what  E.  F. 
Schumacher  calls  the  value  of  land  in  health,  permanence, 
beauty,  and  production.  The  agrarian  myth,  of  course,  has 
credence  because  it  is  based  on  truth;  in  the  biblical  record 
one  of  the  earliest  commands  of  God  is  for  the  man  and  the 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  earth  (Gen.  1:26  ff.).  The  psalmist 
tells  us  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  the  abundance  of 
it.  And  Paul,  the  apostle,  tells  of  creation  groaning  for 
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someone  to  take  care  of  it. 

But  the  Mennonite  agrarian  myth  ran  into  trouble  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  A first  generation  of  Mennonites  had  been 
schooled  in  urban  centers  and  was  working  and  teaching  in 
urban  areas.  The  reality  had  changed  for  them  and  although 
subconsciously,  at  least,  they  were  still  living  on  the  Men- 
nonite agrarian  myth,  mentally  they  were  embarrassed  by  it 
and  disowned  it.  Anabaptism  had  to  be  claimed  for  the  city. 
Paul  Peachey,  fresh  from  his  father’s  farm  and  armed  with  a 
sociology  degree  would  address  a conference  in  the  mid- 
fifties, claiming  that  “the  urban  environment  provides  a 
more  congenial  setting  for  a vital  Anabaptism  than  does  the 
rural.’’ 

If  we  needed  any  further  theological  help,  Harvey  Cox 
gave  it  to  us  by  suggesting  that  the  modern  Western  city  was 
really  the  fulfillment  of  the  biblical  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Remember  our  story  begins  with  the  garden  and 
the  wandering  nomad  Abraham  and  culminates  in  the  golden 
streets  of  the  city  John  saw.  Little  did  we  realize  that  such 
romantic  optimism  would  be  revised  some  10  years  later  in 
Seduction  of  the  Spirit  by  Cox. 

“When  I wrote  The  Secular  City  nearly  10  years  ago,  I was 
still  in  the  heady  ecstasy  of  escape  from  Malvern  (Pennsyl- 
vania, population  1,555),  the  gossip-ridden  small-town  ‘fish- 
bowl,’ where  everyone  knew  everybody  else.  I even  con- 
structed an  improbable  typology  of  tribe-town-technopolis, 
ostensibly  to  make  sense  of  the  course  of  recent  world  history, 
but  more  probably  to  make  sense  of  my  own  autobiography. 
Recently  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  tribe,  town,  and 
technopolis  are  not  stages  in  the  maturation  of  the  species  at 
all,  even  though  they  did  appear  historically  in  that  order. 
Rather  they  are  different  ways  of  being  in  the  world,  each 
with  its  own  richness  and  value,  each  with  its  faults  and  limi- 
tations. At  this  stage,  there  is  a little  of  each  in  me  ” (p.  26). 

How  to  respond  with  integrity?  I mention  our  agrarian 
life  and  myth  and  Cox’s  perspective  on  the  various  ways  of 


living  because  it  may  give  us  some  insight  on  how  we  can 
respond  with  some  integrity  to  what  is  being  called  “The 
Urban  Mission.’’  We  would  be  wise  to  approach  this  issue  in 
the  light  of  our  history,  theology,  and  future.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  suggestions  for  testing,  especially 
among  young  urban  dwellers  themselves,  in  hope  that  these 
will  raise  other  comments  before  we  simply  try  to  repeat  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  The  first  issue  relates  to  social  planning  and 
the  second  to  a strategy  for  urban  mission. 

First,  what  about  social  planning?  An  urban  pastor  re- 
minds us  of  the  world  of  the  inner  city,  mentioning  mug- 
gings, wicked  landlords,  suicides,  50  percent  unemployment, 
shootings,  drugs,  stabbings,  and  drinking.  He  laments  that 
the  New  York  population  is  diminishing,  a loss  of  some  half 
million  people  in  a three-year  period,  as  if  the  earlier  prob- 
lems were  not  enough.  But  given  the  above  conditions  is  this 
cause  for  lament?  One  might  also  be  encouraged  by  the 
urban  exodus,  and  in  fact,  look  for  a humane  social  policy  to 
encourage  it  further.  We  intuitively  know  that  many  of  our 
large  cities  are  unlivable  and  ungovernable  in  their  present 
size  and  arrangement. 

Might  we  take  an  insight  here  from  the  communists?  In 
describing  the  life  in  the  new  Vietnam  (The  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  March  17,  1977),  Andre  Gelinas,  a French 
Canadian  Catholic  who  had  lived  there  since  1948,  says  one 
of  the  major  changes  of  the  new  regime  is  that  the  cities  are 
being  emptied  in  the  creation  of  “new  economic  zones.  ” This 
social  policy  of  dispersing  the  population  into  smaller  units, 
inspired  by  the  Chinese  example,  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to 
provide  greater  accountability  “control  ” within  the  popula- 
tion and  (2)  to  provide  a way  for  everyone  to  contribute  to  the 
new  social  order. 

One  can  deplore  the  heavy-handed  violence  and  loss  of 
civil  liberties  which  has  accompanied  the  communist  experi- 
ment and  yet  affirm  some  value  in  these  two  ends.  A popula- 
tion that  is  scattered  into  small  units  is  more  manageable,  and 
most  societies  cannot  afford  to  have  sizable  populations  of 
anonymous  nonproducers.  Except  to  increase  the  police 
force,  our  cities  do  little  to  address  themselves  to  the  former 
(accountability)  and  are  havens  for  the  latter  (nonproducers). 

As  long  as  the  United  States  and  Canada  remain  rich,  that 
is  live  off  the  resources  of  third  world  countries,  they  can  buy 
off  large  nonproducing  segments  of  their  populations  with 
top-heavy  bureaucratic  salaries  and  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment payments.  However,  a poor  country  does  not  have  this 
option,  as  the  communists  in  China  and  Vietnam  well  know. 
We  might  declare  our  exploitation  ended  and  look  to  the  time 
when  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will  no  longer  be  rich  and  will  or- 
ganize ourselves  so  that  all  people  can  express  themselves  in 
work.  (For  an  excellent  treatment  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
work,  I suggest  E.  E.  Schumacher’s  “Buddhist  Economics  ” in 
Small  Is  Beautiful. ) 

In  many  cases,  the  church  has  been  less  aware  of  social 
sickness  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  For  example,  one 
summer  I lived  with  people  among  the  Fruit  Igoe  high  rise 
buildings  of  St.  Louis.  During  my  time  there  we  talked  much 
of  reform,  but  none  of  us  seriously  considered  that  the 
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crowded  tall  buildings  were  essentially  unlivable  and  unsafe 
for  adults  and  little  children.  There  were  simply  too  many 
people  too  close  together  with  too  little  to  do.  Several  years 
later  I had  the  disillusionment  of  having  NBC  evening  news 
show  these  sacred  shrines  crumbling  with  the  help  of  some 
TNT.  So  much  for  the  New  Jerusalem  that  had  turned  into  a 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  only  element  missing  was  to  have 
some  reform  preacher  or  social  planner  look  around  and  turn 
into  a block  of  salt.  Rather  than  lament  the  exodus  of  people 
from  impossible  living  conditions,  we  might  provide  new 
communities  of  hope  which  urban  refugees  can  join. 

The  need  for  community.  The  second  issue  is  the  planting 
of  new  church  communities.  A part  of  the  agrarian  myth  is 
that  it  assumes  community,  a people  living  and  working 
together.  As  a church  we  might  again  ask  the  reasonable 
question  which  the  historian  Guy  Hershberger  and  his 
friends  raised  some  30  years  ago.  Are  there  preferred  settings 
for  nurturing  young  Christian  pacifists?  One  can  agree  that 
the  rural  community  is  not  the  only  context  for  Mennonites 
and  yet  appreciate  the  centrality  of  community  to  our  being  a 
Christian  people.  In  that  sense  the  Mennonite  agrarians  were 
right. 

Therefore,  an  urban  mission  strategy  cannot  ignore  this 
precious  quality  of  life  and  adopt  variations  of  the  evangelical 
storefront  mission  model  or  the  mainline  Protestant  social 
reform  model.  Neither  of  these  is  satisfactory  for  a church 
with  a genius  for  community,  nonresistance,  mutual  sharing, 
service,  and  taking  care  of  the  soil.  For  such  a church  com- 
munity more  radical  strategies  are  needed.  Let  me  suggest 
several  for  exploration. 

1.  Some  of  our  resources  could  be  invested  in  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  where  people  can  come  to  build  their 
homes  and  live  and  work  and  worship  together.  I suggest  that 
the  Mennonite  experience  in  forming  rural  communities  such 
as  in  czarist  Russia  or  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  critiqued  not  be- 
cause there  were  identifiable  communities,  but  because  they 
became  exclusive  and  did  not  invite  others  to  join  their 
experience.  The  Koinonia  Partners  experience  in  Georgia,  the 
Catholic  Worker  Farms,  or  the  Mennonite  Plow  Creek 
Fellowship  in  Illinois  may  point  a direction.  It  would  mean 
consciously  encouraging  our  mission  boards  to  set  up  rural 
faith  communities,  “liberated  zones,”  let  us  call  them,  to 
which  to  invite  urban  refugees  or  illegal  aliens,  as  well  as  our 
own  sons  and  daughters. 

2.  Could  a suburban  or  rural  congregation  or  a cluster  of 
congregations  invite  families  or  persons  to  come  to  live  in 
their  communities?  These  congregations  would  sponsor  the 
family,  help  them  secure  a home  and  job,  and  invite  them 
into  their  family  of  faith.  One  form  of  this  involvement  is  al- 
ready happening  in  the  Mennonite  adoption  of  deserted 
children  from  the  inner  city. 

3.  We  might  buy  one  whole  block  or  several  blocks  and 
create  a new  community  within  that  area  instead  of  buying 
storefront  buildings  in  various  blocks  of  the  city.  Rather  than 
spreading  ourselves  thin  and  trying  to  Christianize  a city,  we 
would  concentrate  our  resources  for  those  who  are  willing 
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and  committed  to  join  the  new  covenant  community.  Per- 
haps one  such  community  is  all  we  could  create  in  the  next  10 
years.  Again,  a variation  of  this  model  is  seen  in  Reba  Place 
Fellowship  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  in  some  radical  evangel- 
ical communities  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

A time  for  thanks.  Having  made  these  suggestions,  let  us 
also  thank  the  healing  ministers  who  have  given  much  time 
and  energy  to  God’s  cause  over  the  past  50  years.  That  we 
should  have  done  as  much  as  we  have  in  forms  often  contrary 
to  our  theology  and  experience  is  a comment  on  the  continu- 
ing grace  of  God. 

In  any  case,  an  agrarian  people  should  never  abandon  the 
cities.  They  are  vital  as  centers  of  communication,  industry, 
the  arts,  and  commerce.  We  should  support  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  federal  tax  dollars  to  keep  them  going,  for  all  use  their 
benefits.  They  provide  a place  for  living,  suitable  for  many  of 
our  people.  Mennonites  with  professional  skills  have  and  will 
live  and  work  there.  We  should  encourage  them  to  go  in 
groups  and  to  find  each  other  and  create  new  urban  Men- 
nonite communities,  inviting  others  to  join  them.  This  is  al- 
ready happening. 

However,  an  area  of  the  city  with  a 50  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  a social  disease  that  a few  tax  and  church 
dollars  will  not  help  but  may,  in  fact,  make  worse.  If  the 
people  in  these  sections  diminish  in  number — and  this  seems 
to  be  a trend — we  need  not  decry  it.  We  should  encourage  it. 
We  should  help  provide  compassionate  welcoming  commu- 
nities of  faith  where  these  people  can  live,  work,  and  raise 
another  generation  with  some  semblance  of  the  peace  God 
wills  for  all  people.  ^ 

Light  beyond  light 

The  Light  I looked  into  has  left 
its  lumen  in  my  heart.  I am  bereft 
of  softer  lights — star  glow  and  candle  shine — 
and  flickering  shadows,  for  I cannot  see 
a lesser  glory  than  this  Light  of  mine, 
which  I possess  while  it  possesses  me. 

It  is  not  sunlight,  not  a rainbow  ray, 
nor  shaken  scarlet  at  the  end  of  day ; 
but  radiance  more  than  golden,  shining  white 
and  brighter  than  all  known  lights  in  a meld — 

So  beyond  telling  was  this  holy  Light 
it  held  me,  and  I longed  to  so  be  held. 

On  ce  only  it  enfolded  me  in  flame, 
this  holy  loveliness  I dare  not  name. 

Could  I,  I would  have  kept  it  round  me  there, 
reluctant  to  relinquish,  though  I bum. 

Now  all  my  hours  are  spent  in  watching  prayer, 
and  all  my  thoughts  attuned  to  its  return. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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Mennonite  Wisdom  Literature 

Paul  and  Alta 
by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 

is  living  wisdom  spoken  memorably  by  two  eighty-year-olds,  Paul  and 
is  written  today  of  growing  older  as  decline,  depression,  hopelessness—) 
tian  couple  who  have  grown  older  with  grace,  love,  and  hope.  Much  is  h. 
“the  simple  life” — here  are  two  who  have  lived  the  simple  life  together 
years.  Spicy,  full  of  stories,  pride. 

Illustrated  with  over  80  photographs  by  Paul  M.  Schrock 
Quality  paperback,  $7.95 


A Unique  Heritage 

The  Writings  of  Pilgram  Marpeck 

by  William  Klassen  and  Walter  Klaassen 

makes  available  in  English  the  primary  works  of  this  major  , 
leader.  Here  are  recorded  the  thoughts  and  the  commitment . • 
Anabaptist  church.  Hard,  $24.95 


A Russian  Dance  of  Death;  Revolution  and  Civ^ 
the  Ukraine 

by  Dietrich  Neufeld  translated  and  edited  by  A 

is  a well-told,  tragic  chapter  out  of  modern  Mennonite  hi^ 
from  Neufeld’s  personal  diary,  this  firsthand  story  of  the  dest 
plunder  of  the  Russian  Mennonite  colonies  is  told  vividly.  P: 


Bringing  Our  Perspective  to  Life’s  Issues 

Divorce  and  the  Faithful  Church 
by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager 

recognizes  the  crucial  Importance  of  binding  and  loosing 
within  the  body  of  Christ.  It  helps  communities  of  faith 
which  are  seeking  to  be  faithful  to  each  other  and  to  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  their  midst  while  working  through 
painful  decisions  on  divorce  and  remarriage. 

Hard,  $7.95  Paper,  $4.95 

Christian  Mission  and  Social  Justice 
by  Samuel  Escobar  and  John  Driver 

is  a call  for  the  Word  and  deed  to  go  together.  Missions  are 

looked  at  from  both  the  perspective  of  its  biblical  basis  and 

its  historical  development.  Escobar  and  Driver  call  us  to 

have  Christian  mission  and  social  justice  in  our  worldwide  1 

ministries.  Paper,  $3.95  i 

Peer  Counseling  in  the  Church 
hy  Paul  M.  Miller 

describes  the  attitudes  and  skills  laymen  in  the  church  can 
develop  to  assist  one  another  in  growth-type  counseling — 
helping  one  another  with  vocations,  preparation  for  mar- 
riage, and  problems  within  marriage.  Paul  Miller  has  the 
conviction  that  Christians  with  ordinary  common  sense  and 
tact  can  readily  master  the  skills  needed  to  help  each  other 
solve  ordinary  problems  in  living.  Paper,  $4.95 
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straddling  two  worlds: 


church  news 


“/  couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  home,  to  see  my 
family,  to  drop  a letter  into  a real  mailbox, 
and  eat  a McDonald’ s hamburger.  But  after 
I was  home  for  a while  I had  this  uneasy 
feeling  in  my  gut.” 

” Out-of-step — relevantly  out-of-step — 

was  that  not  the  experience  of  the  biblical 
prophets?  Maybe  that’s  the  ideal  state  for 
the  Christian  in  the  world.” 

Such  comments  spiced  the  gathering  of 
27  “returnees”  who  recently  shared  a 
weekend  to  explore  the  topic  “Straddling 
Two  Worlds.”  Meeting  at  the  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  the  group  com- 
prised a sprinkling  of  persons  from  various 
mission  and  Voluntary  Service  programs. 
The  largest  number  was  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  alumni. 

“Before  we  went  abroad,  we  had  exten- 
sive orientation  to  prepare  us  for  what  was 
called  ‘culture  shock.”  But  I sensed  more 
‘shock’  upon  coming  home  to  North 
America  than  I did  when  I went  to  Bolivia. 
Only  this  time  there  was  no  orientation.  No 
one  to  tell  me  what  to  anticipate.  Further- 
more, in  Bolivia  there  was  a team  of  MCC- 
ers.  We  could  get  together  and  talk  out  our 
adjustment  problems.  Here  it  often  seems 
there  is  no  one  to  talk  to.  No  one  who’s 
really  interested  in  what  happened.” 

That  comment  got  lots  of  heads  nodding. 

No  one  who  cared  or  listened.  It  was  a re- 
curring theme.  But  the  group  worked 
through  their  feelings  to  an  important 
confession:  Maybe  we  don’t  care  enough  to 
listen  to  them  either. 

“It’s  easy  for  us  to  think  that  our 
experiences  are  more  important  than  those 
of  the  home  folks.  I wanted  them  to  be 
interested  in  my  experiences,  but  then,  what 
did  I ask  them  about  their  experiences  over 
the  time  I was  gone?  ” 

Volunteers  who  have  lived  and  worked 
overseas  or  in  American  inner-city  situations 
were  oftentimes  exposed  to  the  extremities 
of  human  suffering  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Coming  home,  they  feel  a sense  of  ur- 
gency about  communicating  their  new 
awarenesses  with  their  families,  their 
churches,  and  their  communities. 

The  returnee  group  at  Laurelville  dis- 
cussed how  to  communicate  their  concerns 
most  effectively.  A feeling  of  guilt  is  some- 
times present.  The  returned  volunteer  will 
remember  friends  from  his  or  her  place  of 


service  who  are  still  undergoing  severe  hard- 
ship. The  guilt  for  having  deserted  friends  to 
return  to  a land  of  privilege  will  often  be 
expressed  in  judgmental  attitudes  toward 
the  home  folk. 

But  the  returnee  group  felt  that  most 
often  guilt  does  not  serve  as  a meaningful 
motivator  for  change.  It  takes  the  joy  out  of 
life.  Besides,  our  friends  don’t  need  our 
guilt;  they  need  our  voices,  our  actions  to 
help  bring  about  change. 

While  returned  volunteers  sense  a need 
for  someone  to  listen,  there  was  wide 
consensus  that  the  home  office  does  not 
fulfill  that  need. 

“Boy,  they  sure  drop  you  like  a hot  potato 
when  you  get  back,  don’t  they?  ” chuckled 
one  MCC  returnee  who  described  his  year 
home  as  “a  dry  time,  something  of  a desert 
experience.” 

Another  person  observed  that  when  he 
served  many  years  ago,  MCC  administrators 
wanted  him  to  stop  at  the  Akron,  Pa.,  head- 
quarters on  his  return  home.  After  a recent 
two-year  term  of  service,  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  welcome  to  visit  Akron,  but  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  his  own  way.  He 
wondered  what  had  changed. 

Another  couple  informed  MCC  office 
that  they  would  be  stopping  in  Akron  on 
their  way  home.  But  when  they  arrived, 
“there  didn’t  seem  to  be  anyone  who  was 
really  interested  in  talking  to  us,  so  we  just 
excused  ourselves  and  went  on  our  way.  ” 

Some  returnees  expressed  surprise  that 
the  MCC  administrators  did  not  attempt  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  so  that  they  could 
serve  as  links  between  the  home  church  and 
MCC.  “My  home  church  has  never  really 
been  involved  with  MCC,  but  there’s  noth- 
ing Akron  does  to  encourage  me  to  stimulate 
such  involvement.  ” “There’s  motivation  to 
go  abroad,  encouragement  to  sign  up  for 
two  years,  but  there’s  no  support  system  to 
continue  that  kind  of  dedication.  ” 

The  presence  of  Jim  Stentzel  of  So- 
journers community  in  Washington,  D.C., 
added  an  important  element  to  the  Laurel- 
ville weekend.  While  speaking  candidly 
about  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  community  liv- 
ing, Jim  related  how  important  the  living 
community  was  for  him  in  processing  the 
concerns  he  developed  during  five  years  as  a 
missionary-journalist  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

“The  community  keeps  calling  me  back,” 
Jim  cornmented.  “When  we  first  joined  the 


Sojourners  community,  we  shared  much 
with  them  about  the  Christians  in  Korea 
struggling  so  openly,  so  joyfully  against 
the  powers  of  death  and  destruction.  And 
now,  regularly,  someone  in  the  community 
will  mention  the  Korean  Christians  in  their 
prayers.  And  that  calls  me  back.  It  en- 
courages me  to  work  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what’s  happening  to  those  folks  in  Korea.  ” 

Earl  and  Pat  Martin  presented  a proposal 
to  establish  a “way  station”  where  persons 
who  were  especially  concerned  about  issues 
of  transnational  peace  and  justice  could 
“community  ” for  a period  of  weeks  to 
engage  in  study,  reflection,  writing,  and  ac- 
tion. Such  a center  would  provide  a time 
and  place  to  integrate  our  concerns  into  a 
lifestyle  more  in  keeping  with  global 
realities. 

Some  persons  felt  the  process  of  “strad- 
dling two  worlds”  could  be  approached 
more  creatively  if  there  were  some 
reorientation  sessions  for  volunteers  in  their 
place  of  service.  Returning  workers  would 
thereby  be  prepared  more  adequately  for 
the  “reentry.  ” Others  felt  that  this  process 
would  be  most  effective  after  the  volunteer 
has  been  home  for  some  weeks  or  months 
and  has  already  experienced  some  of  the 
shocks  and  opportunities  of  readjustment. 

Many  of  the  returnees  felt  that  it  would 
be  valuable  to  have  a network  of  former 
volunteers  in  each  region  of  North  America 
who  would  get  in  touch  with  returnees  and 
be  available  to  listen  and  work  together  with 
them  in  seeking  ways  to  keep  concerns  alive 
and  to  “make  service  a way  of  life,  not  just 
something  you  do  for  two  or  three  years.” — 
Earl  and  Pat  Martin. 


Trinidad  permits  renewed 

The  Wayne  Yoders  left  Friday,  June  30,  for 
Trinidad.  Their  work  permits  expired  last 
February  and  they  were  asked  to  refrain 
from  all  missionary  work  after  that  date. 
Their  visa  permitted  them  to  remain  in 
Trinidad  for  a number  of  weeks,  but  they 
had  nothing  to  do.  They  had  appealed 
several  times  to  the  Office  of  National  Se- 
curity, but  were  denied  permits. 

After  their  return  to  the  States,  a commit- 
tee of  local  believers  made  another  appeal. 
On  June  19  the  Virginia  Mission  Board 
received  a telegram  stating  that  permits 
have  been  granted  for  another  year. 

In  the  recent  past  work  permits  have  been 
denied  to  other  missionaries  in  Trinidad, 
and  Virginia  Board  is  hopeful  the  three 
missionary  couples  they  are  now  supporting 
in  Trinidad  will  be  able  to  remain. 

There  are  a number  of  Mennonite  believ- 
ers in  Trinidad.  They  meet  regularly  in 
small  groups  in  three  different  areas  of  the 
island.  They  are  contemplating  a church 
building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
church.  — Moses  Slabaugh 
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Volunteers  assigned  to  new  units  in  Mississippi 


Thirty  Voluntary  Service  workers  left  for 
assignments  following  a June  5-12  orienta- 
tion at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

A highlight  for  VSers  and  Mennonite  Of- 
fices staff  was  a Monday  morning  com- 
missioning service  for  the  new  workers. 
Sharing  about  his  decision  to  enter  service, 
one  new  VSer  said,  “I  wanted  to  make  my 
Christian  life  active  and  moving,  not  just 
speculative.  VS  will  be  a good  way  to  do 
that.  ” 

Following  orientation,  the  new  VSers  left 
for  assignments  in  19  locations  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Among 
the  VSers  were  the  first  workers  assigned  to 
new  units  in  Starkville  and  Macon,  Miss. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Leslie  Zook, 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  Bruce 
Kuhns,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  to  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  Phil  Bergey,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  to  Strat- 
ford, Ont.;  Art  Stoltzfus,  Mantua,  Ohio,  to 
La  Junta,  Colo.;  Carl  Haarer,  Dansville, 
Mich.,  to  Stratford,  Ont.;  Robert  Wall, 
Braintree,  Mass.;  to  Whitesburg,  Ky.;  Gary 
and  Audrey  Rupp,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
Starkville,  Miss. 

Third  row:  Leonard  and  Loanne  Harms, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Cheryl 
Hershberger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  San  Juan, 
P.R.;  Mary  Ann  Hostler,  Troxelville,  Pa.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Susan  Hobbs,  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Debra  Pierantoni, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Carolyn 
Houston,  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  to  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Second  row:  Mervyl,  Danielle,  and  Linda 
Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Macon,  Miss.; 
Linford  Weber,  Tofield,  Alta.,  to  Carlsbad, 
N.M.;  Gregory  Leichty,  Coralville,  Iowa,  to 
Blue  Diamond,  Ky.;  Keith  Hitchcock, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  to  Pinedale,  Calif.;  Dorothy 
Keener,  State  College,  Pa.,  to  Walsenburg, 
Colo.;  Lucinda  and  Gordon  Brenneman, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Canton,  Ohio. 

First  row:  Aimee  and  Jennifer  Miller 
(daughters  of  Mervyl  Millers);  Philip 
Martin,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  Philadelphia, 


Pa.;  Kathy  Hostetler,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
to  Washington,  D.C.;  Carol  Eshleman, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Kim 
Evans,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  to  Stratford,  Ont.; 
Julie  Swartzentruber,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  to 
Kentucky;  Barb  Cramer,  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  and 
Eileen  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

Walnut  Creek  celebrates 
a century  and  a half 

Walnut  Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church 
celebrated  a century  and  a half  of  congrega- 
tional life  June  22-25.  Theme  of  the  celebra- 
tion: “The  Church  and  Futurism.” 

Erv  Schlabach,  the  pastor,  reported  that 
the  history  of  the  congregation  goes  back 
150  years  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  area. 
The  first  meetinghouse  was  built  in  1862 
without  a basement.  The  early  church  group 
was  responsible  for  starting  the  first  Sunday 
school  in  Ohio,  which  was  held  in  the 
Gerber  Valley  Schoolhouse. 

The  congregation  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  baptism,  which  led  to  some  dis- 
cussion. Whatever  problem  they  had,  it  was 
resolved  by  a baptism  in  a nearby  stream  in 
1840. 

The  Walnut  Creek  Church  was  the  most 
progressive  Amish  congregation  in  the  com- 
munity. The  church  exerted  major  lead- 
ership among  the  Amish  Mennonites,  then, 
when  it  became  a part  of  the  Eastern  Amish 
Mennonite  Conference  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  century. 

Myron  Augsburger,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
was  the  main  speaker  for  the  celebrations. 
He  said  the  early  leaders’  concerns  were  for 
evangelism  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  He 
compared  the  church  to  a symphony.  The 
brotherhood  is  the  dynamic  of  the  church, 
he  said.  And  brotherhood  is  the  key  to 
bringing  people  to  grace. 

Saturday  evening,  former  pastors  Lester 
Hostetler,  Paul  R.  Miller,  and  Eldon  King 


reminisced  on  their  years  at  Walnut  Creek. 
The  next  evening  Wayne  Hochstetler 
showed  slides  of  former  members,  Sunday 
school  classes,  former  pastors  and  bishops, 
early  church  buildings  and  activities. 

Augsburger,  in  other  speeches,  told  how 
16th-century  leaders’  vision  of  the  Christian 
life  was  one  of  discipleship,  a fellowship  of 
newborn  Christians.  Love  was  their  lifestyle. 

— Delilah  Gingerich 

This  is  the  way  the 
world  should  be 

Record-breaking  attendance  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center’s  fifth  annual 
Adoptive  and  Foster  Family  Week,  July  2-6, 
gave  evidence  that  some  kind  of  need  is  be- 
ing met. 

The  resource  families.  Barb  and  Bill  Tre- 
mitiere  of  York,  Pa.,  with  eleven  adopted 
children  and  three  “homemade,  ” and 
Laurie  and  Joe  Flynn,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
with  ten  adopted  children,  set  the  pace  for 
other  large  adoptive  families.  The  Tre- 
mitieres  are  Presbyterian  and  the  Flynns 
Catholic. 

Bonnie  and  Lowell  Detweiler  constituted 
the  largest  Mennonite  family.  When  Arnold 
Cressman,  Laurelville  program  assistant, 
asked  Lowell  if  they  had  brought  all  their 
children,  Lowell  responded,  “Only  four- 
teen. ” They  have  16.  Two,  from  Vietnam, 
stayed  behind  to  meet  relatives  who  had  just 
been  released  from  their  native  country. 

When  asked  why  they  took  so  many 
children — they  accepted  seven  from  one 
family  alone  last  year — Mrs.  Detweiler’s 
silent  pause  was  eloquent  witness  to  action 
taken  out  of  compassion.  In  answer  to 
“What  do  you  do  when  you  get  mad?  she 
answered  half-facetiously,  “I  scream.  ” Ser- 
iously, she  said,  “We  take  our  problems  to 
the  Lord.  ” We  also  believe  that  “all  things 
work  together  for  good,  ” she  said. 

The  Tremitieres  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  faith  in  the  most  successful 
families.  Their  household  is  so  organized 
that  it  practically  runs  itself,  based  on  faith 
and  principles  of  values  clarification,  trans- 
actional analysis,  and  parents’  effectiveness 
training. 

Joan  Dawson  from  north  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  a Presbyterian  adoptive  mother,  was 
most  enthused  about  the  atmosphere  and 
experience  provided  by  the  retreat.  She  was 
happy  their  adopted  son  could  meet  other 
such  children. 

The  variety  of  children  present  was 
outstanding:  Orientals,  Latins,  Blacks,  bi- 
racials,  and  some  lame,  amputees,  deaf,  and 
blind.  Many  were  placed  in  homes  whose 
motives  were  a “call  ” and  compassion.  How 
fortunate  they  were,  one  observer  noted. 

By  the  joyful  looks  on  the  children’s  and 
parents’  faces  as  they  followed  Lo  Ann 
Fairman  in  active  singing  and  learned  a So- 
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malian  song  from  the  worship  leaders,  an 
observer  would  conclude  the  time  at  camp 
was  well  spent. 

How  could  such  large  families  attend? 
For  some,  Laurelville  Association  members 
had  provided  liberal  scholarships. 

Peter  Wiebe,  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  unique  camp  experience 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  ecumenical 
tapestry  of  the  participants. 

Barb  Tremitiere  summarized  the  exper- 
ience by  quoting  a parent  who  said,  “This  is 
the  way  the  world  should  be.  ” 

Quick  cleanup  made 
in  tornado  disaster 

Families  in  three  southern  Manitoba  com- 
munities saw  the  care  and  labor  of  30  years 
smashed  in  30  seconds  when  tornados 
touched  down  late  afternoon  on  Monday, 
June  19.  Many  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives  by  taking  shelter  in  basements  or  lying 
on  the  floor;  one  person  was  killed. 


In  Aubigny,  a small  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity, 39  families  were  affected;  every 
building  was  touched.  A comparable 
amount  of  damage  was  done  to  an  area 
around  Ste.  Anne,  another  French  Roman 
Catholic  community,  and  nearby  Green- 
land, a Mennonite  farming  community. 

Assistance  came  immediately  from  police, 
volunteer  firemen,  and  volunteers  from  the 
community. 

Syd  Reimer,  vice-chairman  of  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  in  Canada,  happened  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  tornado  at  Aubigny.  He  immediately 
drove  to  the  community  and  contacted  a 
local  group.  They  formed  a committee, 
assisted  in  some  immediate  care,  set  up 
headquarters  at  the  community  hall,  and 
sent  out  a radio  appeal  for  volunteers.  At 
9:00  p.m.  the  appeal  was  aired  on  Radio 
Southern  Manitoba,  a Mennonite-owned 
station,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  phones 
began  to  ring. 

On  Tuesday  250  volunteers  and  a fleet  of 
trucks  were  on  hand  to  clean  up  rubble. 


gather  scattered  debris  from  the  fields,  and 
repair  houses  and  barns.  Most  of  the 
volunteers  were  farmers.  They  came  from 
all  over  southern  Manitoba,  from  the 
western  community  of  Portage  La  Prairie  to 
Steinbach  in  the  southeast. 

The  Red  Cross  interviewed  families  Mon- 
day evening  to  find  out  what  was  needed. 
Their  efforts  centered  on  the  immediate 
physical  needs  of  the  victims.  Women  from 
the  community  and  other  volunteers  cooked 
meals  in  the  community  hall.  Hydro  crews 
worked  round  the  clock  and  by  some  time 
Tuesday  restored  service.  Ben  Thiessen,  a 
worker  at  the  Eden  Mental  Health  Centre  at 
Winkler,  spent  a day  talking  to  victims. 

Two  days  later  MDS  volunteers  began 
assisting  in  cleanup  in  the  Ste.  Anne-Green- 
land  area,  where  tornados  struck  a little  later 
and  therefore  the  news  got  to  MDS  later.  By 
Friday  MDS  had  organized  more  than  500 
volunteers  for  Aubigny  and  Ste.  .\nne 
cleanups. 

Reimer  says  the  people  are  taking  the 
disaster  very  well.  “In  the  past  few  days  the 
smiles  have  been  much  bigger,  because 
people  are  getting  help  in  repairing  the 
damage.” 

He  says  MDS  will  be  active  in  the  two 
areas  for  about  a month.  MCC  has  commit- 
ted some  funds  to  purchase  materials  and 
assist  a few  families  who  did  not  have  in- 
surance. 


Service  families  to  gather 

Mennonite  World  Conference  will  be  an  oc- 
casion for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
“service  families”  to  be  reunited.  C.  Nelson 
Hostetter  and  Esther  Miller,  a husband  and 
wife  team,  will  co-host  the  MCC/Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  Puerto  Rico 
alumni  meeting  at  the  conference  on  Satur- 


David  and  Susan  Kempf  and  Eric,  Carroll,  Nancy,  and  Joel  Yoder  (1.  to  r.  above)  were 
the  Mennonite  Church  volunteers  among  a total  of  17  recently  oriented  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  for  service  in  North  America  and  overseas.  The 
Kempfs  have  been  assigned  to  a 22-month  term  of  service  in  Comilla,  Bangladesh.  The 
Yoders  have  begun  a one-year  assignment  as  country  representatives  in  Zaire. 


Traveling  through  northern  Indiana?  Stop  in  and  visit  your  churchwide 
offices— Mennonite  Boards  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Education, 
and  Missions,  and  General  Board  Black  and  Latin  Concerns— located 
in  downtown  Elkhart’s  Greencroft  Center. 

Travelers,  family  groups,  committees,  and  small  groups  may  choose  to 
stay  the  night  or  nights  in  our  guest  lodgings  at  Greencroft  Center  and 
1711  Guesthouse.  Rates  are  low  and  lodging  and  meeting  space  avail- 
able for  any  need.  Welcome! 


There’s  a warm  welcome  waiting 

For  more  information  contact  Evie  Atkinson  at 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
(219)  294-7523  or  (219)  294-7527 
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day,  July  29. 

Nelson,  now  executive  coordinator  of 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and  Esther, 
staff  assistant  for  MCC  Self-Help,  expect 
that  the  gathering  will  be  like  a family 
reunion.  The  Puerto  Rico  reunion  will  fea- 
ture guest  speaker  Raul  Rosado  Ortiz,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Convention. 

Additional  small  reunions,  such  as  a 
three-day  Bolivia  meeting  directly  following 
World  Conference,  are  scheduled  by  indi- 
viduals. 

The  six  official  MCC  reunions  being 
planned  will  not  have  a formal  schedule  but 
will  simply  provide  a time  for  fellowship.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  of  the  6,000  workers  who 
have  served  in  over  60  countries  during 
MCC’s  58-year  history,  will  be  present. 

Those  who  served  in  Africa,  North 
America,  and  Asia  will  meet  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  27,  and  alumni  of  Latin 
America,  Middle  East,  Europe,  and  North 
Africa  will  meet  on  Friday  afternoon,  July 
28.  Exact  schedules  will  be  listed  in 
conference  registration  material. 

World  Conference 
registration  update 

Tenth  Assembly  planners  are  gratified  by 
the  pre-registration  response.  Persons  have 
registered  from  35  nations. 

While  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pre- 
register, every  effort  will  be  made  to  accom- 
modate those  who  come  without  prior  regis- 
tration. 

However,  nursery  (preschool,  0-5)  and 
children’s  (6-14)  activity  programs  are  filled. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  accept  anyone  for 
these  activities  who  has  not  been  pre- 
registered. 

With  regard  to  housing: 

— A limited  number  of  private  homes  and 
dormitory  rooms  will  be  available. 
However,  the  local  committee  can  not 
guarantee  housing  in  such  facilities  for 
all  who  may  desire  it. 

— Hotel/motel  space  will  be  available 
throughout  the  city  of  Wichita. 

Persons  arriving  without  prior  registration 
are  asked  to  register  and  then  consult  the 
housing  desk  for  possible  housing  avail- 
ability. Those  who  wish  housing  for  one  or 
two  nights  are  urged  to  use  hotel/motel 
facilities  to  free  the  limited  private  home 
and  dormitory  space  for  those  who  need 
housing  for  the  entire  week. 

Daily  registration  will  be  available  on  ar- 
rival at  Century  II.  Persons  planning  to  at- 
tend more  than  one  of  the  four  days, 
Wednesday  through  Saturday,  are  urged  to 
register  on  a weekly  basis.  Registration  is  not 
necessary  for  the  evening  sessions  or  the 
closing  session  on  Sunday. 

Weekly  registration  fees  include  the  full 
registration  packet,  daily  fees  do  not. 


Registration  begins  at  3:00  p.m.,  Monday, 
July  24,  and  continues  to  Tuesday,  July  25, 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Century  II 
Convention  Center,  Wichita,  Kan. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  at  7:00 


Funeral  services  were  held  for  Harvey 
Graber  at  2:00  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  20,  at  the 
East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church.  Lawrence 
Greaser,  associate  overseas  secretary,  and 
Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary,  rep- 
resented Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at 
the  service.  Memorials  may  be  made  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

David  F.  Miller,  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  been  named  di- 
rector of  deferred  giv- 
ing at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and 
Seminary  effective  as 
of  July  1.  He  will 
direct  a program  of 
Christian  stewardship 
and  estate  planning 
for  EMC  and  EMS, 
do  financial  counsel- 
ing for  individuals  and  congregations,  and 
contact  alumni  and  friends  in  specific 
geographical  areas. 

Attention  congregational  musicians:  The 
round-note  edition  of  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal  will  need  to  be  reprinted  this  year. 
The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is  re- 
questing any  person  who  has  discovered  a 
musical  or  typographical  error  to  submit  it 
in  writing  to  Mary  Oyer,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

New  Danville  Mennonite  School  has  an 
opening  for  a seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
part-time  shop  teacher  for  the  1978-79 
school  term.  Write  Dale  Mellinger,  R.  2, 
Willow  Street,  PA  17584,  or  call  (717)  464- 
2622. 

A social  work  position  is  available  at 
Millersville  Youth  Village  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember. Write  Ernest  E.  Mast,  321  Manor 
Ave.,  Millersville,  PA  17551,  or  call  (717) 
872-4638. 

Donald  Cooney,  social  work  professor  at 
Western  Michigan  University  who  is  just 
completing  research  on  readjustment  prob- 
lems of  returning  service  workers,  will  ad- 
dress the  1978  Zaire  Alumni  Retreat  to  be 
held  July  21-24  at  Bethel  College.  William 
L.  Swing,  assistant  director  for  African  Af- 
fairs at  the  State  Department,  will  give  an 
analysis  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Zaire.  Zairian 
Ambassador  Cit.  Kasongo  Mutuale  may  also 
be  present.  If  not  registered,  write 
RETREAT,  Box  396,  North  Newton,  KS 
67117,  or  call  (316)  283-2192. 

Allegheny  Conference  families  will  host 


p.m.,  Tuesday,  July  25,  in  the  Convention 
Hall  of  Century  II. 

The  Tenth  Assembly  continues  through 
the  week  with  the  closing  session,  4:.30-6:30 
p.m.,  in  Century  II,  Sunday,  July  30. 


Japanese  youth  this  summer.  Ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  18,  the  youth  travel  under  the 
Labo  International  Exchange  Foundation 
and  will  stay  with  host  families  for  four 
weeks.  Twenty-five  families  will  host  25 
young  people,  who  will  arrive  July  24. 

A reunion  for  all  Intermenno  Trainee 
Program  participants  will  be  at  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  on  Saturday,  July 
29,  from  12:30  to  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Broad- 
view Hotel  in  Wichita.  The  reunion  is  for 
both  trainees  and  European  hosts/sponsors 
and  for  all  international  MCC  exchange  visi- 
tors and  their  North  American  hosts/ 
sponsors,  reports  Doreen  Harms,  Interna- 
tional Exchange  Visitor  Program  director. 
Those  attending  may  bring  a sack  lunch  or 
purchase  food  at  a buffet  line  and  a sack 
lunch  counter  at  the  hotel. 

An  estimated  450  to  500  persons  visited 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  here  Sunday  afternoon,  June  25, 
to  view  the  new  addition  and  building  reno- 
vation completed  during  the  winter.  The 
Akron  offices  house  the  headquarters  for 
MCC,  the  cooperative  relief  and  serviee 
agency  of  17  North  American  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  conferences  and 
groups.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  ad- 
dition on  April  6,  1977,  after  a decision 
made  earlier  that  year  at  the  MCC  annual 
meeting.  Construction  was  completed  sev- 
eral months  ago,  With  the  continuing 
increase  in  staff,  the  building  erected  in  the 
early  1960s  had  become  too  crowded  for  of- 
fice personnel  to  work  efficiently.  The  new 
faeilities  expand  space  by  5,  200  sq.  ft. 

The  Board  of  Governors  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  begin  a search  for  a new 
president  whose  term  will  begin  on  July  1, 
1979.  Frank  H,  Epp,  current  president, 
recently  announced  he  will  not  be  a candi- 
date for  a third  three-year  term.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  looking  for  someone  who  has 
experience  in  higher  education  and  a good 
understanding  of  Mennonite  churches, 
someone  who  is  capable  of  providing  both 
academic  and  church  leadership.  Sugges- 
tions should  be  submitted  in  writing  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee, Ronald  P.  Schlegel,  Department  of 
Health  Studies,  University  of  Waterloo,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Canada.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  if  a brief  description  of  the 
person’s  background  were  included. 

Eureka  (111.)  Hospital,  recently  acquired 


mennoscope 
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by  the  Mennonite  Hospital  Association,  has 
an  opening  for  a general  administrator.  This 
position  in  the  42-bed  hospital  requires 
experience  in  health  administration.  Apply 
to  William  E.  Dunn,  Mennonite  Hospital, 
807  N.  Main  St.,  Bloomington,  IL  61701. 

Norman  H.  Der- 
stine, former  director 
of  church  relations  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  di- 
rector of  seminary 
relations  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary. 

He  will  also  be 
grantsman  at  EMC. 

Derstine  will  direct 
Christian  stewardship 
programs  for  EMS  and  promote  understand- 
ing of  the  seminary  in  Region  V of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  In  his  new  assignment 
Derstine  will  work  closely  with  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  who  was  named  earlier  to 
represent  the  seminary  program  as  a preach- 
ing-resource person  for  congregations  and 
other  groups.  Both  men  will  seek  to  build  on 
the  increased  interest  among  Mennonite 
pastors  and  congregations  for  seminary 
study.  As  grantsman,  Derstine  will  maintain 
pertinent  data  relating  to  foundations  and 
governmental  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. He  will  be  a resource  person  for 
faculty  and  administrative  staff  in  preparing 
foundation  grants  and  help  secure  funds  for 
annual  operations. 

Goshen  College  has  been  notified  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  (CSWE) 
that  its  social  work  education  program  has 
received  accreditation  for  the  maximum 
possible  period  of  five  years.  The  CSWE  is  a 
national  accrediting  body  for  all  U.S.  social 
work  programs,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate. Program  accreditation  differs 
from  and  complements  general  school  ac- 
creditation. Goshen  College  received  its  ac- 
creditation as  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1941. 
Since  that  time,  individual  GC  professional 
programs  have  been  accredited  in  education 
and  nursing  as  well  as  social  work. 

The  Brampton  Mennonite  Church,  a 
newly  organized  congregation,  invites  visi- 
tors, beginning  on  Sept.  10,  at  the  Brampton 
Centennial  Recreational  Centre,  80  Mary 
St.,  Brampton,  Ont.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  moderator,  E.  Janzen,  54  Made- 
laine  Cr.,  Branalea,  Ont.,  or  call  (416)  791- 
3879. 

Nancy  Heisey,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee assistant  secretary  for  Africa,  visited 
six  African  countries  during  a five-week  tour 
of  the  continent.  Among  other  countries, 
Heisey  visited  Swaziland  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  MCC  program  and 
workers  there  and  to  prepare  for  a transition 
to  new  country  representatives.  Ronald  and 


Gundrun  Mathies  will  soon  replace  La  Marr 
and  Nelly  Kopp,  who  have  served  as  interim 
directors. 

Peace  Mennonite  Church  of  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  which  previously  had  been  meeting  in 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  buildings  on 
1445  Lakeview,  has  moved  its  place  of  meet- 
ing to  the  Clearwater  YWCA  at  221  S.  Lin- 
coln, Clearwater,  on  June  4.  The  congrega- 
tion has  also  changed  its  name  to  Peace 
Mennonite  Community  Church.  The  Pastor 
of  the  church  is  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  2938 
Keene  Park  Drive,  Large,  FL  33541. 

A number  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions overseas  workers  are  in  the  USA  for 
activities  during  the  summer  months. 
Among  them:  Neal  and  Janie  Blough, 
workers  at  Foyer  Grebel  in  Paris,  France, 
will  be  in  the  USA  until  September.  Their 
furlough  address  is  143  Keyser  Avenue, 
Deshler,  OH  43516.  Lydia  Burkhart,  nurse 
at  Amasaman  Clinic  in  Ghana,  plans  to 
travel  during  much  of  her  three-month  fur- 
lough. Her  furlough  address  is:  c/o  Menno 
Burkhart,  Brutus,  MI  49716.  James  and 
Jeanette  Krabill,  assigned  to  West  Africa, 
have  been  studying  in  Paris,  France.  Their 
July  address  is  26221  Vista  Lane,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514,  and  their  August  address  will  be 
c/o  Clarence  D.  Neff,  R.D.  2,  Quarryville, 
PA  17566.  Krabills  plan  to  leave  for  West 
Africa  in  September. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a music  appre- 
ciation weekend  at  Camp  Hebron,  July  29, 
30.  The  Heralds,  from  McVeytown,  Pa.,  will 
be  in  concert  Saturday  p.m.  and  Sunday 
a.m.  Bring  your  instruments  along,  as  an 
orchestra  could  result.  To  register  write 
Camp  Hebron,  R.  3,  Halifax,  PA  17032. 


(1.  to  r.)  William  Hooley,  superintendent;  Roy  S. 
Koch,  director  of  public  relations;  and  Herbert 
Maust,  president  of  the  Board  at  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  has  just 
liquidated  its  debt,  which  stood  at  $185,000 
just  three  years  ago.  Roy  Koch,  who  was 
hired  to  get  rid  of  the  school’s  indebtedness, 
expresses  appreciation  to  all  those  who  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  cause.  Beth- 
any superintendent  William  Hooley  and 
Herb  Maust,  chairman  of  the  school  board, 
took  pleasure  in  this  announcement  at  the 
May  28  commencement.  The  school  has 
retained  the  services  of  Koch  to  raise  funds 
for  renovations  and  for  expansion  purposes. 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  which  con- 


trols the  school,  will  consider  expansion 
plans  for  the  years  ahead  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing this  month. 

Friendship  Mennonite  Church  (Ohio), 
formerly  Louis  Rd.  Chapel,  will  celebrate  its 
30th  anniversary  Aug.  18-20.  Former  pastors 
and  workers  who  will  be  participating  in- 
clude Dale  Nofziger,  Paul  Stoltzfus,  Dean 
Slagel,  Elam  Kurtz,  Lovina  Troyer,  and 
family  members.  All  persons  who  have  ever 
worshiped  with  the  congregation  and 
friends  are  invited  to  attend.  Write  to 
Friendship  Church,  21881  Libby  Rd.,  Bed- 
ford Heights,  OH  44146,  for  information 
concerning  meals  and  lodging. 

Sunnyside  Nursing  Home  has  full-time 
positions  available  for  nurse  aides,  orderlies, 
and  cooking.  Contact  Elbert  Detweiler, 
Administrator,  Sunnyside  Nursing  Home, 
5201  Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  FL  33582,  or  call 
(813)371-2729. 

New  members  by  baptism;  three  by  bap- 
tism and  five  by  confession  of  faith  at  Port- 
land, Ore.;  three  at  Inter-Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, Hesston,  Kan. ; two  at  Seventh 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Upland,  Calif.; 
one  at  Maple  Grove,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.; 
three  at  Bethany,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  five  at 
South  Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  Shelly  from 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  to  R.  3,  Box  176,  Brewton,  AL 
36426. 


readers  say 


Several  comments  of  many  possible  on  the  ma- 
terial on  hunger  in  the  June  27  Gospel  Herald: 

The  work  of  Collins  and  Lapp6  on  world  hun- 
ger is  taken  seriously  both  by  the  article  “A 
Farmer  Looks  at  Hunger”  and  by  the  review  of 
their  Food  First:  Beyond  the  Myth  of  Scarcity.  I 
believe  it  is  a bad  mistake  to  rely  on  the  com- 
petence of  Collins  and  Lapp6.  Collins  and  Lapp6 
“probed  and  probed  ” and  “finally  had  to  con- 
clude” that  higher  food  prices  can  lead  to 
increased  hunger”  (p.  5 of  World  Hunger:  Ten 
Myths).  Can  anyone  ever  have  doubted  it?  They 
also  argue  (p.  28)  that  American  food  imports  do 
not  lower  American  food  prices.  A beginning  eco- 
nomics student  is  expected  to  know  the  con- 
trary— that  a greater  supply  must  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price. 

Jon  Jantzen’s  article  quotes  statistics  on  Brazil 
which  are  at  the  very  least  questionable.  Accord- 
ing to  work  in  the  September  journal  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  growth  in  Brazil 
has  benefited  all  income  classes  including  the 
poorest  37  percent  of  the  population.  In  fact  the 
real  incomes  of  these  poorest  are  estimated  to 
have  grown  by  over  60  percent  during  the  decade 
studied.  Since  this  growth  was  aided  by  Brazil’s 
coffee  exports  our  oenefit”  from  coffee  has  ap- 
parently aided  the  poor.  One  might  then  doubt 
that  Collins  and  Lapp6  “explode  the  myth  that  an 
underdeveloped  country’s  best  hope  for  develop- 
ment is  to  export  crops  in  which  it  has  a natural 
advantage,  ” as  the  review  of  their  book  claims. 

This  criticism  of  exports  is  closely  paralleled  by 
Jon  Jantzen’s  recommendation  that  “both  rich 
and  poor  countries  must  work  toward  more  self- 
reliance  in  meeting  their  own  food  needs.  ” I don’t 
believe  such  judgments  make  room  for  the  fact 
that  Cuba  exports  sugar  in  order  to  import  rice 
and  thereby  obtains  its  rice  more  cheaply  than  if  it 
cut  sugar  production  to  grow  rice. — Allen  G. 
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Stoltzfus,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

« « O 

The  Hearl  Hearl  essay  "The  Mennonite  Identity 
Crisis"  by  a 22-year-old  brother  was  well  stated 
(June  6,  p.  455).  My  extra  40  years  support  the 
idea:  "The  survival  of  the  distinct  aspects  of  Men- 
nonite theology  is  dependent  on  the  existence  and 
viability  of  the  Mennonite  subculture.”  And  my 
heart  was  touched  with  compassion  as  I read:  "A 
new,  lost  generation  of  Mennonites,  lacking  an 
ethnic  identity,  without  any  absolute  values  with 
which  to  order  their  lives.” 

I see  a relationship  between  the  current  confu- 
sion in  interpretation  of  ethical  standards  and  the 
older  differences  of  interpretation  on  the  millen- 
nial question.  As  a boy  I heard  only  premillen- 
nialism.  There  were  jokes  about  another  view.  But 
at  the  age  of  twenty  the  other  view  gained 
respectability  because  I heard  it  explained  by  one 
who  not  only  believed  that  way  but  also  was  a 
good  Mennonite. 

Now  we  have  two  systems  of  interpretation  on  a 
touchy  ethical  question:  the  right  and  wrong  in 
male  and  female  roles.  What  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  depends  upon  how  the  "proof  texts”  are 
interpreted. 

Only  15  years  ago  our  new  confession  of  faith 
recognized  only  one  view:  "In  the  order  of  crea- 
tion God  has  fitted  man  and  woman  for  differing 
functions."  Now  another  view  has  gained  respect- 
ability. The  references  to  distinct  male  and  female 
roles  (except  biological)  are  rooted  in  culture 
instead  of  creation.  And  since  culture  has 
changed,  the  interpretations  must  change.  And 
when  interpretations  change,  then  practices 
change  in  good  conscience. 

At  this  point  the  analogy  with  the  prophecy  dif- 
ferences breaks  down.  World  War  I caused  post- 
millennialism  to  lose  support.  But  the  other  two 
views  are  not  affected  by  culture. 

Since  we  live  with  each  other,  we  learn  from 
each  other.  So  I assume  that  finally  our  broth- 
erhood may  be  enriched  when  the  extremes  in  the 
above  ethical  impasse  are  modified. 

All  denominations  with  a holiness  theology  live 
in  a tension  of  obedience  to  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Methodists  unite  and  divide  and 
unite  on  the  questions  of  holiness.  I have  lived 
next  to  them  all  my  life.  And  now  in  Mississippi 
we  have  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
Holiness,  U.S.A.,  which  is  a black  group.  Their 
leader  broke  away  from  the  Baptists  on  the  ques- 
tion of  holiness.  The  same  identity  is  evident  with 
them  as  in  similar  white  groups  when  I feel  their 
pulse  and  attend  their  conferences. 

The  article  mentioned  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. Studies  have  shown  serious  changes  cul- 
turally and  doctrinally.  But  within  the  denomina- 
tion is  an  active  movement  known  as  Brethren  Re- 
vival Fellowship.  These  sponsor  a VS  unit  in 

tackson  (along  with  the  church)  on  an  annual 
lasis.  There  is  no  mistaken  identity  problem  be- 
cause they  do  practice  the  external  command- 


ments of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  another  Brethren  unit  that  avoided  all 
church  identity.  But  they  were  also  in  VS  and 
probably  did  a good  job.  But  I venture  an  in- 
telligent guess  that  they  represented  the  kind  of 
Brethren  who  did  not  transmit  their  faith  to  the 
next  generation. 

So  to  this  concerned  Mennonite  I would  say 
that  true  Mennonites  know  Christ  truly  by  follow- 
ing Him  daily  in  life.  Their  lifestyle  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  practical  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  they  understand  them.  They  stake  their 
life  on  following  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  even 
when  this  runs  counter  to  the  prevailing  practices 
around  them. 

Their  local  discipline  reflects  a balance  be- 
tween compassionate  evangelism  and  progressive 
loyalty  to  the  "all  things  ’ of  the  Great  Com- 
mission. Their  children  also  will  be  nurtured  with 
"absolute  values  with  which  to  order  their 
lives.” — Raymond  Byler,  Jackson,  Miss. 

There  is  an  omission  from  the  first  column  of 
my  article  "The  Militarization  of  Women”  (G.H., 
June  6,  p.  451).  The  beginning  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  should  read  as  follows: 

"My  early  conditioning  led  to  two  conclusions: 
First,  the  doctrine  of  peace  was  a men-only  affair, 
and  second,  it  was  related  only  to  war  and  church- 
state  relations.  It  had  little  to  do  with  daily  life.” 
The  words  in  italics  were  part  of  the  original,  but 
were  omitted  in  the  printed  copy. — Katie  Funk 
Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


marriages 

■ They  shall  he  om-  flesh  ’ 2:24).  A six-monlh  free  suhserip' 

tion  lo  the  Herald  is  ^iveii  to  those  not  n«m  receiving  it  if 

the  address  is  siippli(*d  hy  the  officiating  minister 

Beachy  — Berkey. — Karol  Beachy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Christian  Church,  and  Patricia  Berkey, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Christian  Church,  by  Etril  J.  Lein- 
bach,  June  23,  1978. 

Birch — Lichti. — Lee  Birch,  Berwell,  Neb.,  As- 
sembly of  God,  and  Carol  Lichti,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Hesston  cong.,  by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  June  17,  1978. 

Dalke — West. — Stephen  Dalke,  Sedalia,  Colo., 
Glennon  Heights  cong.,  and  Tami  West,  Sedalia, 
Colo.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  May  27,  1978. 

Denlinger — Horning. — Eugene  R.  Denlinger, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  River  Corner  cong.,  and  Rhoda 
Horning,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  David 
N.  Thomas,  June  24,  1978. 

Domer — Jones. — James  Domer,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Diana  Jones, 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  Richard 
F.  Ross,  June  24,  1978. 

Frankenfield — Moyer. — Durell  Frankenfield, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Wendy 
Moyer,  Mainland,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ 


Church,  by  John  Byers,  June  17,  1978. 

Froese — Holsopple. — David  Curtis  Froese, 
Cheraw,  Colo.,  East  Holbrook  cong.,  and  Carol 
Elaine  Holsopple,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Kaufman 
cong.,  by  Harry  Y.  Shetler,  May  20,  1978. 

Hubert — Kauffman. — Ronald  Hubert,  Con- 
cordia, Kan.,  and  Arlys  Kauffman,  Concordia, 
Kan.,  Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  by  Lee 
Schlegel,  June  17,  1978. 

Krumm — Weaver. — Robert  Michael,  Canton, 
Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Karen 
Elaine  Weaver,  Canton,  Ohio,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Leonard  Garber,  June  23,  1978. 

Landis — Mininger. — Dan  Landis,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  and  Carol  Mininger,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  both  from 
Franconia  cong.,  by  Curtis  Bergey,  June  24,  1978. 

Martens — Reusser. — Kim  Martens,  Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  Judy  Reusser, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Waldo  E. 
Miller,  May  27,  1978. 

Martin — Hernley. — John  B.  Martin  and  Pa- 
tricia J.  Hernley,  both  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Elizabethtown  cong.,  by  Richard  H.  Frank,  June 
17,  1978. 

Massanari — Shouse. — Dennis  Massanari,  Fish- 
er, 111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  and  Ethel  Shouse, 
Fisher,  111.,  Church  of  Christ,  by  W.  C.  Halliday 
(grandfather  of  the  bride),  June  10,  1978. 

Metzler — Stoudt. — Gerald  H.  Metzler,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Erismans  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Stoudt, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Harold  M. 
Fly  and  Chester  Martin,  June  3,  1978. 

Metzler — Tyson. — Paul  R.  Metzler,  Spring- 
ville,  Ala.,  Straight  Mountain  Mennonite  cong., 
and  Grace  S.  Tyson,  East  Petersburg,  Pa., 
Hernley  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  June  24, 
1978. 

Miller — Sella. — Dean  M.  Miller  and  Lana  M. 
Sella,  both  from  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Plato  cong., 
by  Richard  E.  Martin,  June  10,  1978. 

Miller  — Steider. — Gordon  Miller,  Strang, 
Neb.,  Mennonite  cong.,  at  Congerville,  111.,  and 
Susan  Steider,  Strang,  Neb.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Lee 
Schlegel,  June  17,  1978. 

Miller — Rivera. — Philip  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Beth-El  cong.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Rose 
Anita  Rivera,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Union  Church,  San- 
turce,  P.  R.,  by  Wilbur  Nachtigall,  June  10,  1978. 

Miller  — Smith.  — Virgil  Miller,  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  and  Sylvia  Smith, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F. 
Derstine,  June  17,  1978. 

Nissley — Rutt. — J.  Melvin  Nissley,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Marilyn  L.  Rutt,  Elizabethtown. 
Pa.,  both  from  Goods  cong.,  by  Richard  H.  Frank, 
Apr.  29,  1978. 

Thomas — Reed. — William  M.  Thomas, 

Methacton  cong.,  Worcester,  Pa.,  and  Deborah 
Ann  Reed,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber,  Apr.  8,  1978. 

Ressler — Peters. — Ronald  L.  Ressler  and  Nan- 
cy A.  Peters,  both  from  Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley 
cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  June  17,  1978. 

Sandoe — Snader. — Donald  Sandoe,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  Mt.  Hope  Chapel,  and  Darlene  Snader,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  E.  Chestnut  St.  cong.,  by  James  R. 
Hess  and  Daniel  Christman,  June  10,  1978. 

Swartzentruber — Bergey. — Jon  Lynn  Swart- 
zentruber, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Methacton  cong., 
and  Greta  Denise  Bergey,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Doylestown  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber, 
June  17,  1978. 

Swartzentruber — Stoltzfus. — Joseph  Dean 

Swartzentruber,  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Debra  Kay 
Stoltzfus,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  both  of  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Robert  K.  Yoder  and  Dean 
Swartzendruber,  Apr.  22,  1978. 

Troyer — Spring. — Dennis  Ray  Troyer  and 
Shelly  Karlette  Springer,  both  of  Beth-El  cong., 
Milford,  Neb.,  by  Bob  McKelvey,  June  23,  1978. 

Reeb — Yeackley. — Fred  Reeb,  Geneva,  Neb., 
Shickley  cong.,  and  Eva  Yeackley,  Milford,  Neb., 
East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Oliver  Roth,  June  18, 
1978. 

Roth — Kropf. — Philip  Dale  Roth,  Tavistock, 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


...  so  anyone 
interested  in  attending 
the  retreat  on  renewing 
Anabaptist  witness 
should  see  me  today 
after  church. 


Next  Sunday  the  MYF 
will  be  at  Camp 
Mennomackee  for  a 
retreat  on  drugs  and 
sex.  Uh,  how  to  avoid 
them,  that  is. 


I want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to 
remind  the  women  of 
our  annual  WMSC  retreat. 
This  year . . . 


No  wonder  we  Mennonites 
have  trouble  making 
progress.  Every  time 
we  have  a problem 
we  "retreat." 


July  18, 1978 
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Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Joyce  Darlene  Kropf, 
Bright,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gin- 
grich and  Ephraim  Gingerich,  June  10,  1978. 

Unruh — Hecht. — Rman  Dale  Unruh,  Galva, 
Kan.,  and  Vickie  Jo  Hecht,  Canton,  Kan.,  both 
from  Spring  Valley  cong.,  by  Roy  Sauder,  June  3, 
1978. 

Wenger — Reber. — Michael  Wenger,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Beth  Ann  Reber, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Lombard,  111.,  by  E.  Joe  and  Emma 
Richards,  Feb.  25,  1978. 

Wisniewski — Ebersole. — Jack  Wisniewski, 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Karen 
Ebersole,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong., 
by  Joseph  Kopckock  and  J.  Elvin  Martin,  June  23, 
1978. 

Yantzi — Zehr. — Wayne  David  Yantzi,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  and  Joan  Elizabeth  Zehr,  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  both  from  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingerich,  June  17,  1978. 

Yutzy — White. — David  Yutzy,  Bristol,  Ind., 
and  JoAnn  White,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from  First 
Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  by  Samuel  J. 
Troyer,  June  24,  1978. 

Zimmerman  — Swartzentruber. — Ivan  Zim- 
merman, Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Cheryl  Swart- 
zentruber, Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both  of  Wooster 
cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer,  June  3,  1978. 


births 

(Children  arcaii  licritajit' tii  tfic  Lord  (l\  127  3). 

Bechtold,  Nelson  and  Connie  (Stutzman), 
Middletown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Krista  Nicole,  Apr.  6, 
1978. 

Brenneman,  Thomas  and  Dorothy  (Gingerich), 
Canby,  Ore.,  first  child,  Kari  Lyn,  June  18,  1978. 

Brox,  Bill  and  Kathy  (Bast),  Elmira,  Ont.,  first 
child,  William  Jeremy,  May  17,  1978. 

Beachey,  Duane  and  Gloria  (Birky),  Spencer, 
Okla.,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Allison,  Apr.  20, 
1978. 

Christner,  Merle  and  Evelyn  (Wiederstein), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  second  son,  Robert  Kenneth,  June 
20,  1978. 

Detwiler,  Tom  and  Sue,  Goshen,  Ind.,  An- 
thony Jared,  Mar.  27,  1978. 

Dueck,  Robert  and  Valeria  (Zook),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  third  child,  first  daughter;  Carrie  Ann,  June 
7, 1978. 

Esch,  Merrill  and  Benji  (Palmer  Brooks),  Mio, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Susan  Rae, 
June  18,  1978. 

Graber,  Phil  and  Millie  (Stites),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,Julia  Marie, 
June  7,  1978. 

Guengerich,  Bruce  and  Mary  Lou  (Sauder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Hea- 
ther Marie,  June  16,  1978. 

Hershberger,  Leon  and  Esther  (Beachy),  Woo- 
ster, Ohio,  first  child,  Travis  Dean,  June  18,  1978. 

Leatherman,  Dale  and  Carol  (Moyer),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca 
Lynn,  May  20,  1978. 

Martin,  Delford  and  Colleen  (Stauffer),  Ryley, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lou,  May  22, 1978. 

Martin,  Ralph  and  Judy  (Knapp),  Elmira,  Ont., 
ilrst  child,  Ryan  Laverne,  May  24, 1978. 

Massanari,  David  and  Nancy  (Zehr),  York,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica  Rene,  Apr.  22, 
1978. 

Myers,  Leonard  and  Karen  (Hunsberger), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jason  Dean,  May  16, 
1978. 

Nisly,  Sanford  and  Emily  (Bowman),  Alliance, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  Michael,  June  6,  1978. 

Roth,  Dwight  and  Kendra  (Hershberger),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  first  child,  Dina  Renee,  June  7, 1978. 

Roth,  Richard  and  Joyce  (Olsen),  Tofield,  Alta., 
first  child.  Shannon  Renee,  May  21, 1978. 

Saltzman,  Bill  and  Carmen  (Yeackley),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jathan  Joe, 
June  1, 1978. 


Showalter,  Dennis  and  Sharon  (Frederick), 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  first  child,  Daniel  Ashley, 
May  10,  1978. 

Smith,  Marple  and  Sharyn  (Handrich),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  first  child,  Lauren  Jessica,  June  19, 
1978. 

Sommers,  Darrell  and  Karen,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Amy  lo,  Apr.  3,  1978. 

Telgren,  Joe  and  Lydia  (Gingerich),  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jami 
Lynn,  June  9,  1978. 

Troyer,  Neal  and  Margaret  (Leatherman), 
Hastings,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Tracy  Lyn, 
June  10,  1978. 

Weaver,  R.M.,  and  Susan  (Anderson),  Macon, 
Ga.,  first  child,  Michelle  Elizabeth,  June  1,  1978. 

Weber,  Marvin  and  Margaret  (Hickman), 
Camrose,  Alta.,  Ch^wick  Norman,  May  17, 
1978. 

Woodland,  Richard  and  Debra  (Martin), 
second  son,  Keith  Michael,  June  15, 1978. 

Yoshihashi,  Masahiro  and  Kazue,  Glen  Ellyn, 
111.,  first  child,  Heidenori  Joe,  lune  18,  1978. 

Zook,  Kenneth  and  Mae  (^Rissler),  Bukidnon, 
Philippines,  second  child,  first  son,  Darrell  Ray, 
June  18,  1978. 


obituaries 

' arc  the  clcutl  which  die  in  the  Uird  (Rev.  14:13).  We 

seek  to  jnihlish  ol)itiiuri(‘s  of  all  w ho  die  as  memhers  of  tlie  Meti- 
nonite  Linircli  Please  do  iit»t  send  iis  ol>iluaries  of  ri*!ative!,  from 
other  denominations. 

Bender,  Annie  R.,  daughter  of  Simon  S.  and 
Lydia  (Beachy)  Miller,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  July  3,  1892;  died  at  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital, June  18,  1978;  aged  85  y.  She  was  married 
to  Olen  R.  Bender,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  8 grandchildren  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(David  and  Bayard).  She  was  a member  of  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Newman  Funeral  Home,  Grantsville,  Md.,  June 
21,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill  and  Walter  C. 
Otto;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Buckwalter,  Park  L.,  son  of  John  and  Blanche 
(Benner)  Buckwalter,  was  born  at  Christiana,  Pa., 
Aug.  20,  1895;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  22, 
1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Aug.  1,  1918,  he  was  married 
to  Melinda  Smoker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Blanche  Umble,  Lila — Mrs.  John 
Hess,  andRhoda  Umble),  4 sons  (Nathan,  Nevin, 
Park,  and  Galen),  22  grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Olive  Kring,  Esta — Mrs. 
Leon  Cunningham),  and  2 brothers  (Elton  and 
Ernest).  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  25,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click,  Aaron 
Stoltzfus,  and  Joe  Kennel;  interment  in  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Covelli,  Esther,  Trevose,  Pa.,  was  born  Sept.  5, 
1890;  died  at  Meadowbrook,  Pa.,  May  11,  1978; 
aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to  Salvadore  Covelli, 
who  died  in  1954.  Surviving  are  Mrs.  Thelma 
Finor,  Jack  Itter,  and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Trevose  Mennonite  Church.  Grave- 
side services  were  held  May  15,  in  charge  of 
Henry  Musselman;  interment  in  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery. 

Hedrick,  Harry  T.,  son  of  Charles  and  Anna 
(Tyson)  Hedrick,  was  born  in  Creamery,  Pa.,  June 
13,  1879;  died  at  Upland,  Calif.,  June  16,  1978; 
aged  99  y.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Godshall, 
v\mo  died  in  1935.  On  Sept.  15,  1945,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Maggie  Landes,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (I.  Eugene  and  C.  Lester),  one 
daughter  (Sara — Mrs.  John  Leatherman),  10 
grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren,  and  4 
great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Seventh  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  18,  in  charge  of  John 
Kreider;  interment  in  Bellevue  Mausoleum,  On- 
tario, Calif. 

Mack,  Henry  L.,  son  of  John  and  Emma 


(Landis)  Mack,  was  born  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug. 
30,  1912;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  May  22,  1978;  aged  65  y.  In  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Gertrude  Alderfer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 daughters 
(Drollene — Mrs.  Abraham  Gehman,  Anna  Mae — 
Mrs.  Wayne  Derstine),  one  son  (Lawrence  A.), 
and  10  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Towa- 
mencin  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  25,  in  charge  of  Floyd 
Hackman  and  Harold  Fly;  interment  in  Towa- 
mencin  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Joseph  W.,  son  of  William  W.  and 
Katie  (Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Sept.  1,  1885;  died  at  his  home  in  Wayland, 
Iowa,  June  16,  1978;  aged  92  y.  On  April  12, 1910, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Schweitzer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Velma — 
Mrs.  Harry  Roth),  4 sons  (Wayne,  Milton,  Victor, 
and  Harold),  28  grandchildren,  41  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lavina  Stauffer). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers,  4 sisters, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge  of 
Orie  L.  Roth,  Willard  Leichty,  and  Vernon  Gerig; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Sauder,  Benjamin,  son  of  August  and  Eliza- 
beth (Brubacher)  Sauder,  was  born  near  Dorking, 
Ont.,  May  28,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter.  May  22,  1978;  aged  nearly 
80  y.  On  Feb.  19,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Rosanna  Martin,  who  died  on  Sept.  26,  1960.  On 
Oct.  21,  1961,  he  married  Susanna  Martin,  who 
died  in  April  1971.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Wesley, 
Stanley,  Harvey,  Mahlon,  and  Maurice),  2 daugh- 
ters (tsiiriam  Wagler  and  Joanna  Holtz),  and  one 
sister  (Elizabeth  Sauder).  He  was  a member  of 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  25,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis 
and  Simon  Martin;  interment  in  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Joseph  H.,  son  of  John  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Neuhauser)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Oct.  30,  1888;  died  at  his  home  in  Atglen, 
Pa.,  May  13,  1978;  aged  89  y.  He  was  married  to 
Emma  Stoltzfus,  who  died  on  Mar.  26,  1966.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Ralph  G.  and  Ivan  L. ),  2 
daughters  (Fern — Mrs.  L«roy  Umble,  Ann  Buck- 
waiter),  14  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Samuel,  Aaron,  and  Frank),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lydia  Mast).  He  was  a member  of 
Millwood  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  17,  in  charge  of  Noah 
Hershey,  Reuben  Stoltzfus,  and  Mahlon  Click; 
interment  in  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Catherine  Jane,  daughter  of  Joe  and  Bar- 
bara (Schlegel)  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra, 
Ont.,  Nov.  9,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  in  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June  19,  1978;  aged  54 
y.  Surviving  are  her  mother,  3 brothers  (Delton, 
Walter,  and  Carl)  and  one  sister  (Annie  Mae — 
Mrs.  Nelson  Albrecht).  She  was  a member  of 
Cassel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  June  21, 
in  charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Howard 
Gerber;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  pic  and  p.  545  by  Settles;  p.  549  by  Alvin  Hostetler;  p.  550 
by  Steve  Goossen. 


calendar 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-18. 
South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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Women’s  reactions  after  abortions 
are  detailed  in  new  survey 

A study  reveals  that  most  women  expe- 
rience abortions  with  “some  degree  of  con- 
flicting emotions”  and  view  abortion  as  a 
“difficult  solution”  to  a pregnancy  they 
view  as  an  “unsurmountable  problem.”  A 
report  on  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of 
women  who  underwent  abortions  appears  in 
the  May/ June  issue  of  Family  Planning 
Perspectives,  published  by  The  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  Insitute,  an  affiliate  of  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.  The 
largest  proportion  of  respondents  (24  per- 
cent) said  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  abor- 
tion experience  is  to  contend  with  feelings  of 
the  loss  of  a child — even  though  the  clinics 
had  stressed  “fetus”  and  not  “child,”  ac- 
cording to  the  report  by  Ellen  W.  Freeman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  decision  to 
have  an  abortion  is  “neither  casual  nor 
easy,”  Ms.  Freeman  said,  adding  that  40 
percent  of  the  women  continued  to  be  trou- 
bled by  the  abortion  four  months  later — or 
considered  it  too  upsetting  to  think  about. 

North  Carolina  Methodists  urge 
state  to  end  tobacco  farming 

North  Carolina’s  United  Methodists  en- 
dorsed a position  paper  which  called  on 
people  to  stop  smoking  and  urged  the  state 
to  shun  tobacco  farming  and  convert  the 
acreage  to  “more  benign  and  beneficial 
crops.”  North  Carolina  Conference  backed 
many  controversial  proposals.  Among  them 
were: 

— A call  for  the  release  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  Wilmington  Ten  who  are 
still  imprisoned. 

— Support  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
and  reduced  defense  spending  by  the  feder- 
al government. 

— Endorsement  of  unionization  and 
“good  faith”  collective  bargaining  in  North 
Carolina’s  textile  industry. 

— An  appeal  to  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature to  defeat  any  bill  that  would  permit 
“liquor  by  the  drink  ” in  communities  that 
approve  the  practice  in  referendum. 

Hebrew  Christian  charges 
Abduction,  deprogramming 

A “Hebrew  Christian”  who  says  he  was 
abducted  from  his  parents’  home  and  sub- 
jected to  deprogramming  attempts  is  press- 
ing charges  against  his  family  and  the  de- 


programmers. Ken  Levitt,  25,  told  Religious 
News  Service  in  a telephone  interview  ar- 
ranged by  Jews  for  Jesus  in  California  that 
his  parents  objected  to  his  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  and  to  his  impending  marriage 
to  a Gentile  Christian.  After  escaping  from 
his  captors,  he  married  the  young  woman  on 
June  3 in  a Christian  service.  When 
contacted  by  Religious  News  Service,  a 
member  of  the  Levitt  family  said  the  family 
would  have  “no  comment  whatsoever.” 


Decriminalize  homosexuality, 

UPC  moderator  recommends 

The  new  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  said  he  believes  homosexuality 
should  be  “decriminalized”  and  that  gay 
rights  should  be  protected.  “Homosexual 
activity  should  not  be  denied  between 
consenting  adults,  ” said  Dr.  William  P. 
Lytle  of  San  Antonio,  pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  newly  elected  moderator. 

The  recent  10-day  General  Assembly  in 
San  Diego  went  on  record  as  opposing  ordi- 
nation of  practicing  homosexuals,  but  ex- 
pressing “compassion  and  concern  toward 
homosexuals.  ” Dr.  Lytle,  in  commenting  on 
the  issue,  noted  that  the  assembly  resolution 
contains  strong  directives  toward  sex  and 
declares  there  is  “no  place  for  homophobia, 
the  fear  of  homosexuals,  within  the  church.  ” 

$16.5  billion  contributed  to  religious  bod- 
ies in  ’77 

Charitable  giving  in  the  U.S.  in  1977  rose 
to  $35.2  billion,  of  which  $16.54  billion  or  47 
percent  went  to  religion  according  to  the 
1978  annual  report  of  Giving  USA.  Health 
and  hospitals  received  $4.76  billion,  13.6 
percent  of  the  total;  education,  $4.66  bil- 
lion, 13.2  percent;  social  welfare,  $3.46 
billion,  9.8  percent;  arts  and  humanities, 
$2.21  billion,  6.3  percent;  civic  and  public 
$1.09  billion,  3.1  percent;  and  “other,  ” 
$2.48  billion,  7 percent. 

Improvement  in  world  food  situation 
seen  paced  by  gains  in  India 

A World  Bank  official  has  expressed  cau- 
tious optimism  about  the  ability  of  the 
world’s  nations  to  feed  themselves  in  future. 
Montague  Yudelman,  agriculture  director  of 
the  international  leading  institution,  noted 
improvement  in  India’s  situation.  In  the 
1960s,  India  often  turned  to  the  U.S.  for 
emergency  grain  shipments  to  stave  off 
famine.  Today,  however,  it  has  a 20-million- 
ton  stockpile  of  food  grain.  Mr.  Yudelman 
said  there  is  enough  “underutilized  ca- 
pacity” in  the  world  to  feed  a population  of 
6 billion  by  the  year  2000.  The  present 
world  population  exceeds  4 billion. 

“Certainly,  ” he  said,  “if  we  bend  our 
minds  to  this,  it  can  be  done.”  He  warned. 


however,  that  “it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
there’s  no  problem.”  Mr.  Yudelman  said  the 
“core  of  the  world  food  problem”  involves 
poor  nations  facing  food  deficits,  large  num- 
bers of  malnourished  citizens,  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  that  are  too  low  to  pay  for 
imports  on  commercial  terms. 

Atheist  leader’s  suit  on  bingo 
dismissed 

A suit  by  atheist  leader  Madalyn  Murray 
O’ Hair  asking  for  a crackdown  on  church- 
sponsored  bingo  games  was  dismissed  in  a 
federal  court  in  Austin,  Tex.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Jack  Roberts  said,  Mrs.  O’Hair  had 
not  been  “injured  in  any  way  by  any  actions 
or  omissions”  of  the  defendants  named  in 
the  suit.  Mrs.  O’Hair  had  sued  Travis 
County  (Austin)  Attorney  Jim  McMurtry 
and  District  Attorney  Ronald  Earle,  regional 
prosecutors,  on  the  issue  of  bingo  games  in 
their  areas. 


Catholic,  southern  Baptist  memberships 
grew  faster  than  population  rate  in  ’76 

The  two  largest  Christian  bodies  in  the 
United  States — the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention — both 
grew  faster  than  the  population  during 
1976,  according  to  the  1978  edition  of  the 
Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
Churches.  An  increase  of  0.9  percent  was 
recorded  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  49,325,752  adherents,  while  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  increased  1.5 
percent  to  a total  of  12,917,992.  U.S.  popu- 
lation grew  by  1.7  percent  in  1976.  The 
Assemblies  of  God  was  considered  the 
fastest  growing  religious  body  for  1976,  with 
a 5. 1 percent  increase  to  a total  of  1,302,318. 

The  Yearbook,  which  is  published  by  Ab- 
ingdon Press  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (NCC),  contains  statistics  from 
223  religious  bodies  in  the  U.S.  It  places 
their  total  membership  at  131,897,539  for 
1976,  compared  with  a figure  of  131,012,953 
for  the  same  number  of  bodies  for  1975. 


U.N.  Agency  confirms  report 
1 million  starving  in  Ethiopia 

Officials  of  the  World  Food  Program 
(WFP),  a Rome-based  United  Nations  agen- 
cy, have  confirmed  recent  reports  by  the 
Ethiopian  government  that  up  to  one 
million  people  are  facing  starvation  in 
Ethiopia.  They  said  Ethiopia  is  facing  a 
famine  “far,  far  worse”  than  its  1973-74  ca- 
lamity in  which  some  200,000  persons  died. 
The  WFP  said  the  current  famine,  which 
had  been  caused  by  a continuing  drought 
and  problems  of  food  distribution,  had  been 
made  worse  by  the  ongoing  fighting  in  the 
northern  province  of  Eritrea,  where  forces 
are  battling  government  troops  in  a struggle 
for  independence. 
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Come  to  the  picnic 


Some  of  the  fruits  of  biblical  scholarship  seem  trivial  and 
tasteless,  more  useful  to  scholars  than  to  ordinary  folks.  But 
one  of  the  very  helpful  results  of  their  work  is  to  make  the 
Scriptures  clearer  through  helping  us  to  understand  the 
contexts  and  allusions. 

For  example,  Isaiah  55  is  the  final  chapter  in  the  second 
section  of  Isaiah,  the  section  concerned  with  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon.  The  words  of  this  chapter 
are  familiar.  It  begins,  “Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy,  and 
eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and 
without  price.” 

This  is  a comforting  statement  but  puzzling  in  a culture 
where  a drink  of  water  is  generally  free.  Why  does  the 
prophet  make  such  an  issue  over  free  water,  wine,  and  milk? 

According  to  James  A.  Sanders  writing  in  Interpretation 
(July,  1978),  the  figure  of  speech  used  here  is  that  of  King 
David’s  royal  banquet  or  picnic.  Once  a year — at  New  Year’s 
perhaps — the  poor  of  the  land  were  invited  to  the  king’s  table 
for  a really  good  feed.  Once  a year  they  could  eat  what  the 
king  ate  all  the  time.  Some  think  the  celebration  was  of  pagan 
origin,  that  it  grew  out  of  a heathen  belief  in  the  yearly  death 
and  resurrection  of  a nature  god. 

Doubtless  the  poor  had  little  concern  about  the  origin,  for 
the  poor  cannot  afford  to  be  theologically  choosy.  A banquet 
is  a banquet,  regardless  of  the  reason.  The  prophet,  of  course, 
was  not  advocating  a return  to  heathen  practice.  But  he  has 
used  the  annual  Davidic  picnic  as  a figure  to  illuminate  the 
call  to  return  from  Babylon.  So,  like  Isaiah  40,  the  first 
chapter  in  this  section,  the  final  chapter  heralds  the  invitation 
to  come  back  to  Jerusalem — and  to  God. 

As  usual,  what  God  provides  is  much  more  than  the  model 
on  which  it  is  based.  God’s  picnic  is  not  for  once  a year  only, 
but  for  always.  And  further,  the  invitation  is  not  only  to  the 
faithful,  but  to  the  “wicked.”  Though  it  is  not  made  clear  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  quite  certain  that  numbers  of  Israelites 
saw  the  exile  as  a sign  that  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  defeated.  So  they  did  the  reasonable  thing:  they  joined 
in  the  worship  of  Marduk,  the  god  of  the  Babylonians. 

Now  these  persons,  too,  are  summoned  to  return.  Though 
Judah  was  defeated  she  has  not  been  destroyed.  There  is 
renewal  and  the  renegades  are  invited  to  return.  Some  of  the 
faithful,  it  may  be,  are  not  as  generous  as  the  Lord  and  the 


prophet.  So  they  are  addressed  in  verse  8:  “My  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  my  ways  your  ways,  saith  the 
Lord.  ” 

The  generosity  of  God  never  ceases  to  amaze  us.  At  the 
point  where  we  begin  to  comprehend  our  own  sinfulness  we 
begin  to  wonder  about  God’s  generosity.  Here  begins  our 
own  fumbling  attempt  at  a positive  response. 

The  generosity  of  God  and  the  nature  of  human  response 
are  common  topics  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  God  gives  sun 
and  rain  to  both  the  good  and  the  bad  (Mt.  5:45).  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  like  a wedding  party  (Mt.  9:15).  Then 
there  are  the  parables  of  the  great  banquet  (Lk.  14)  and  the 
prodigal  son  (Lk.  15).  There  is  also  the  story  of  the  workers  in 
the  vineyard  who  all  received  the  same  wages  (Mt.  20). 

Over  all  of  these  and  others  of  Jesus’  sayings  broods  the 
mystery  of  the  generosity  of  God.  Why  should  God  love  the 
stubborn  and  the  rebellious?  Why  should  God  love  the  rigid 
and  the  proud?  Why  should  God  love  us? 

Throughout  Jesus’  experience  there  is  the  vexing  problem 
of  why  the  righteous  cannot  seem  to  understand  that  God’s 
ways  are  not  theirs  and  accept  this.  The  New  Testament  posi- 
tion is  that  since  they  did  not  understand,  they  condemned 
the  Son  of  God  to  death  for  Sabbath  breaking. 

The  mystery  remains.  How  can  the  church  share  the 
generosity  of  God  with  returning  prodigals  without  seeming 
to  destroy  the  tradition  of  righteous  living  which  antedates 
Jesus?  By  forgiving  and  welcoming  fornicators  and  thieves, 
may  we  not  thereby  condone  lust  and  covetousness?  By  ex- 
tending God’s  generosity  to  the  divorced,  will  we  not  un- 
dermine Jesus’  teaching  on  the  permanence  of  marriage?  Do 
we  not  reward  iniquity  by  forgiving  the  iniquitous? 

As  the  church  faces  such  problems,  inevitably  some  will  be 
on  one  side,  some  on  the  other,  and  others  in  between.  There 
will  be  struggle  and  pain  and  the  answers  may  not  always  be 
the  right  ones. 

Whatever  is  decided  must  be  tested  by  the  generosity  of 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  the  call  to  discipleship  on  the  other. 
These  two  may  seem  to  clash,  but  they  do  not.  For  God’s 
picnic,  though  year  round,  is  not  an  ordinary  picnic  which 
leads  to  indigestion  and  obesity.  The  joy  of  God’s  picnic  is 
found  in  disciplined  living  and  sacrifice.  This  is  a paradox, 
but  many  who  have  shared  in  it,  testify  that  it  is  the  best 
picnic  they  have  ever  enjoyed. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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The  old  city  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  foreground  is  the  Temple  Mount  with  two  famous  mosques 


In  Israel:  What  Christians  said  to  Jews 


Editor’s  note:  In  early  1978  the  Christian  Council  in  Israel, 
made  up  of  the  various  denominational  groups  in  Israel, 
released  “An  Open  Letter  to  the  People  of  Israel”  in  which 
they  expressed  their  dismay  at  the  nature  and  intent  of  the 
anti-mission  law  which  went  into  effect  on  April  1.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  Rabbi  Y.  M.  Abramowitz  as  a private 
member’s  bill.  Abramowitz  is  a member  of  the  Agudat  Israel 
Party,  one  of  the  extremist  Jewish  groups  accorded  active  and 
passive  support  within  the  Israeli  religious  and  even  civil  es- 
tablishment. 

The  Agudat’ s aim,  as  in  similar  small  groups,  is  ultimately 


to  eliminate  any  visible  and  conscious  Christian  presence  in 
the  Israeli  Jewish  milieu.  The  letter  emphasized  the  right  of 
Christian  organizations  to  exist  within  the  state  of  Israel. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  which  described  for  Israelis 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  Christian  mission. 

What  is  the  Christian  faith?  It  is  firmly  based  on  God’s 
self-revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  Christian  faith, 
having  common  roots  with  biblical  Judaism,  starts  by  recog- 
nizing God’s  claim  to  be  Creator  of  all  things.  It  gratefully  ac- 


The  Easter  procession  in  Jerusalem  carries  a cross  along  the  Via 
Dolorosa  toward  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


cepts  God’s  commitment  and  desire  to  have  a eompanionship 
of  love  with  men,  based  on  right  and  holy  living.  Though 
man  is  the  crown  of  God’s  creation,  Christians  see  themselves 
as  inextricably  linked  with  man’s  Fall  and  his  act  of  rebellion 
against  God.  But  they  thankfully  acknowledge  the  Bible 
message  that  God  is  ever  seeking  a way  to  forgive,  restore, 
renew. 

Henee,  the  stern,  appealing  voice  of  the  prophets  of  Israel 
have  equal  importance  for  us  to  the  songs  of  praise  and  glad- 
ness of  the  Psalms  and  the  written  code  of  behavior  of  the 
Torah.  We  listen  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  as  they  point  out 
the  need  for  a “new  covenant  ” (because  of  repeated  failures 
under  the  “old  covenant  ”)  to  be  “the  anointed  servant  of  the 
Lord  ” — One  who  will  in  a special  way  be  “God’s  chosen 
messenger  ” — be  the  “God  with  us.  ” They  speak  of  a time 
when  God’s  law  will  be  written,  not  on  stone  or  parehment, 
but  in  human  hearts. 

God’s  dealing  with  the  Jewish  people  has  been  a prepara- 
tion for  His  dealing  with  the  whole  world.  In  this  sense,  they 
have  stood  as  a special  witness  and  in  speeial  relationship 
both  to  God  and  to  the  world. 

However,  the  New  Testament,  a document  written  by 
Jews  mainly  about  a Jew  and  His  first  followers,  goes  on  to 
claim  that  the  focal  point  of  God’s  promises  through  the 
prophets  concerning  the  new  covenant  are  to  be  found  in  the 
birth,  life,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He  is 
described  as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  longing.  In  Him,  God  has 
chosen  to  reveal  His  “new  covenant,  ” a covenant  that  now 
embraces,  not  only  God’s  special  people,  the  Jews,  but  also  all 
those  who  respond  in  faith  to  God’s  forgiving  and  recreating 
love  displayed  humbly,  and  yet  supremely,  in  Jesus  the 
Messiah. 

Thus,  Christians  reaffirm  the  faith  of  those  first  Jewish 
believers  and  see  in  Jesus  God’s  deepest  expression  of  com- 
mitment to  love,  forgive,  and  redeem  the  whole  human  race. 
Jesus  is  seen  as  the  supreme  meeting  place  between  God  and 
man.  Those  who  want  to  know  God,  be  they  Jew  or  non-Jew, 
will  see  Him  best  by  looking  at  the  person  of  Jesus. 


This,  basically,  is  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  its  roots  firmly 
established  in  biblical  Judaism;  but  its  membership  branches 
out  everywhere,  benefiting  from  local  conditions  and  blos- 
soming forth  with  local  color  and  fragrance.  Nearly  nine 
hundred  million  people  claim  in  some  sense  to  be  Christian. 

What  is  the  Christian  church?  In  its  essence,  the  Christian 
church  has  little  to  do  with  buildings  and  power  structures. 
However,  history  and  some  of  the  church’s  outward  forms 
and  expressions  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  belie  this. 
Neither  is  it  simply  a gathering  together  of  like-minded,  well- 
meaning  people  who  seek  to  influence  one  another  and  out- 
siders to  become  like  them  and  to  join  their  group. 

What,  then  is  the  Christian  church?  From  its  very  incep- 
tion to  the  present  day,  the  Christian  church,  is,  in  its 
essence,  a living  body  of  people  who  have  responded  to  God’s 
call  in  Jesus.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  willing  and 
obedient  to  be  a part  of  God’s  ongoing  plan.  They  continue 
His  loving  and  redeeming  activity  toward  His  creation.  With 
God’s  power  and  love  in  their  midst,  this  body  of  people  is  (in 
theory  at  any  rate,  when  they  are  truly  open  to  God’s  in- 
fluence) being  transformed  daily  to  become  conformed  to 
God’s  holy  ways  as  witnessed  in  the  purity  of  life  and  purpose 
of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  ideal  for  the  church,  though  we  confess  that  we 
often  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  other  interests  and  oc- 
cupations that  deflect  us  from  this  ideal.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
our  duty  to  explain  what  the  Christian  church  is  and  can  be  at 
its  best.  It  is  a pilgrim  people  of  God.  A body  of  renewed, 
recreated  persons.  People  that  are  ever  reaching  out  to  holi- 
ness of  life.  People  who  rejoice  to  sing  God’s  praises.  Because 
of  God’s  love  for  them,  they  want  to  tell  out  the  good  news 
they  have  reeeived  so  that  all  men  may  hear  it. 

However,  the  Christian  church  is  not  simply  heavenly 
minded.  It  is  also  deeply  concerned  for  human  dignity  and 
human  rights  the  world  over.  This  is  why  it  cannot  remain  in- 
different to  the  quality  of  life  in  a nation  where  freedom  of 
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conscience  and  belief  are  being  threatened. 

Such  a concern  is  an  equally  important  part  of  its  divine 
vocation,  because  Christians  see  religious  belief  and  social 
ethics  as  closely  related.  Hence  questions  of  religious  free- 
dom and  human  rights  are  a live  issue  for  the  Christian 
church,  whether  in  Israel,  Africa,  East  Europe,  or  South 
America. 

What  is  Christian  mission?  It  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  image  of  “The  Mission”  as  propagated  so  often  in 
the  press  and  in  the  Knesset. 

Christian  mission  is,  simply,  the  sharing  of  the  good  news 
of  God’s  forgiving,  renewing  love  in  the  way  we  live  together, 
the  things  we  say  and  the  way  we  relate  to  all  men.  The  good 
news  from  God,  expressed  in  and  through  Jesus,  is  for  all 
men. 

But  this  good  news  is  not  simply  words.  It  is  belonging  to 
God  and  to  His  family.  It  is  learning  how  to  love  and  how  to 
forgive.  It  is  sharing  your  life  with  others. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  body  of  people  known  as  the  church  does  not  exist  for  it- 
self. It  exists  as  much  for  those  who  do  not  belong  as  for  those 
who  do. 

All  Christian  institutions  we  know  and  recognize  in  Israel 
and  abroad  oppose  any  kind  of  religious  activity  which 
envisages  the  use  of  money  or  material  benefits  to  induce  a 
person  to  change  his  religion  or  religious  community.  Such 
an  idea  is  to  us  both  immoral  and  useless.  It  is  a fact  that  in  Is- 
rael it  is  much  easier  and  more  advantageous  to  be  a Jew  than 
to  be  or  to  become  a Christian.  Abroad  there  is  rarely  any 
need  to  become  Christian  to  “get  ahead  ” in  our  secular 
world. 

Nor  does  the  response  to  God’s  love  mean  alienation  from 
one’s  own  people:  at  least,  not  from  the  side  of  the  believer 
himself.  Today  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  who  come  to  faith  in 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  either  in  Israel  or  abroad,  do  not  wish 
to  “convert”  or  “change  their  religion”  in  a legal  sense.  For 
them,  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  has  nothing  to  do  with  per- 
sonal status  issues.  Their  faith  has  made  them  feel  more 
Jewish.  It  has  also  opened  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  Is- 
rael in  God’s  ongoing  purposes.  This  awareness  comes  from 
their  understanding  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  same 
New  Testament  alters  their  concept  of  “Jewish  conscious- 
ness. ” It  grows  stronger.  But  it  is  also  enlarged  in  its  outlook 
and  sympathies  as  Jewish  believers  recognize  their  member- 
ship in  a newly  created,  worldwide  body  of  believers  called 
“the  church.” 

The  same  is  true  of  any  person  who  comes  to  recognize 
God’s  claim  on  his  life  and  sees  the  crucial  place  of  Jesus  as 
Lord  and  Messiah.  His  consciousness  is  enlarged  in  its  out- 
look and  sympathies  as  he  becomes  a member  of  this  world- 
wide community,  the  Christian  church.  He  learns  how  to 
recognize  and  accept  his  Jewish  fellow  believer  in  Jesus  as  an 
equal  brother  just  as  the  Jewish  brother  has  learned  how  to 
accept  him  as  an  equal.  But  he  also  comes  to  realize  that  his 
own  spiritual  roots  are  now  so  inextricably  bound  up  with 
biblical  origins  that  he  relates  in  a special  way  to  the  Jewish 


At  Capernaum  are  the  ruins  of  a second-century  synagogue  which 
was  built  on  the  site  of  one  where  Jesus  taught  (Mk.  1:21). 


people.  It  is  a relationship  of  respect  and  gratitude.  For  a 
great  many  Christians  this  also  means  a newfound  love  for 
the  Jewish  people  generally. 

This  does  not  mean  that  most  Christians  of  any  kind  can 
envisage  Talmudic  Judaism  as  being  the  supreme  authority 
in  matters  of  religious  belief  for  himself  or  for  others. 
Nevertheless,  they  maintain  great  respect  for  religious  Jews 
who  differ  from  them  and  who  follow  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions that  have  become  sacred  for  the  followers  of  rabbinic 
Judaism. 

Hurts  and  healings.  Because  of  past  history  and  hateful 
acts  of  anti-Semitism  all  Christians  need  to  learn,  to  go  on 
learning,  that  the  very  fact  of  becoming  a believer  in  Jesus 
carries  with  it  emotional  and  historical  links  with  the  past 
relationships  of  some  Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish 
people.  Some  historical  memories  are  beautiful  and  positive; 
others  are  deeply  hurtful  and  have  caused  terrible  wounds  to 
the  human  spirit.  This  lays  a special  burden  of  responsibility 
on  Christians  toward  the  Jewish  people  in  understanding  and 
sensitivity. 

However  (and  this  is  a most  important  “however”! ) not  all 
Christians  are,  or  ever  have  been,  anti-Semites.  Many  Chris- 
tian fellowships  and  even  denominations  are  extremely  pro- 
Jewish  and  pro-Israeli.  Just  as  not  all  Jews  are  anti-Christian 
or  anti-Jesus,  so  many  Christians,  past  and  present,  have  al- 
ways harbored  in  their  hearts  a very  special  place  of  love, 
respect,  and  affection  for  Jews. 

Hence,  whilst  we  deplore  any  and  all  statements  that 
would  lump  all  Jews  together  as  anti-Christian  or  involved  in 
some  international  crime,  whether  “Semitic”  or  “Zionist,  ” so 
too  we  deplore  any  and  all  statements  that  lump  all  Chris- 
tians together  as  anti-Semitic  and  involved  in  acts  seen  to 
harm  Jews  or  their  corporate  life  and  existence. 

What  we  are  appealing,  hoping,  and  praying  for  here  is  a 
new  public  willingness  in  Israel  to  shake  off  2000  years  of  fear 
and  prejudice,  and  to  realize  that  in  Jesus,  in  the  Christian 
church  and  in  the  honest  proclamation  of  the  Christian 
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message,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  a nearer  closeness 
of  heart  and  desire  between  Jew  and  Christian  than  the  past 
two  thousand  years  would  suggest.  This  could  be  God’s  mo- 
ment for  gradually  drawing  Jew  and  Christian  into  a closer 
bond  of  unity,  spirit,  and  fellowship  that  could  release  a new 
flow  of  spiritual  light  and  beauty  to  the  whole  world. 

Please  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we  oppose 
the  “anti-mission  legislation  simply  for  our  own  preservation 
and  protection.  In  any  case,  no  law  can  stifle  truth.  That  is  as 
true  in  Russia  for  Jews  and  Christians  who  believe  in  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  it  is  in  Israel.  Truth  will  not 
be  stifled  by  laws. 

However,  we  are  opposed  to  this  new  law,  utterly  and  fun- 
damentally, because  of  the  damage  it  has  done,  and  can  yet 
do  in  greater  measure,  to  Jewish-Christian  relations.  How  can 
new  life  and  beauty  be  released  for  the  whole  world  in  such  a 
newly  created  atmosphere  of  intolerance  and  hatred? 

We  believe  that  Jesus  the  Jew  stands  between  us,  and  yet 
above  us.  He  is  even  now  seeking  to  open  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  to  the  places  of  hurt,  and  to  point  both  to  the 
fountain  of  healing  love  and  life  that  is  truly  divine. 

Please  try  to  understand  us  and  pray  for  us.  And  help  us  to 
understand  you  better,  as  we  continue  to  pray  for  you. 

“May  peace  be  upon  the  whole  House  of  Israel.  ” 


Hear,  Hear! 

On  sponging  off  the  missionaries.  Ever  since  North 
American  Mennonites  sent  abroad  our  first  foreign  mission- 
aries, the  church  has  learned  as  much  as  have  the  people  our 
missions  have  sought  to  serve.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand, 
mission  boards  and  returned  missionaries  expanded  Men- 
nonites’ perspectives  by  bringing  fascinating  stories  of  tigers 
and  mass  conversions  from  faraway  India  and  Argentina  into 
Sunday  schools,  mission  sermons,  and  church  papers.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  mission  fields  provided  destinations  for 
traveling  North  Americans.  Many  gained  firsthand 
experience  of  actual  mission  work  through  such  visits,  and 
returned  to  tell  their  tales  and  to  help  strengthen  home  sup- 
port for  our  foreign  mission  efforts. 

It  is  possible  to  get  carried  away,  however,  on  these  visits. 
Last  summer  I lived  for  three  months  with  several  of  our 
missionary  couples  in  a large  European  city.  I earned  my 
room  and  board  by  helping  reconstruct  some  of  the  MBM- 
owned  property,  studied  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
tried  to  learn  about  present-day  missionary  life  in  Europe. 
From  this  experience  comes  a suggestion  I want  to  give  to  all 
North  American  Mennonites  who  hope  to  travel  abroad  and 
to  visit  our  missionaries:  why  not  extend  some  Mennonite 
hospitality  to  a missionary,  rather  than  expecting  him  or  her 
to  extend  it  solely  to  you? 

We  send  our  missionaries  primarily  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  to  build  Christ’s  church,  not  to  serve  as  travel  agents  for 
North  American  tourists. 


Item:  Due  to  some  misunderstanding,  a Swiss  Mennonite 
pastor’s  name  appeared  in  a Menno  Travel  Service  guide- 
book, and  he  has  been  engaged  in  feeding,  lodging,  and  pick- 
ing up  hoards  of  English-speaking  Mennonites  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  from  the  Basel  train  station.  The  pastor  is  extremely 
generous;  yet  one  time  at  midnight  he  finally  told  his  first 
Mennonite  tourist  no,  he  could  not  come  to  the  station.  For 
months  he  felt  guilty  about  this  act  of  unkindness  on  his  part. 

Item:  Another  missionary  couple  in  Europe  have  several 
guest  rooms  above  the  church  sanctuary.  During  the  past 
year,  over  100  travelers,  mostly  North  American,  stayed  in 
these  rooms,  paying  a small  fee  for  sheets. 

Item:  On  at  least  two  occasions  during  my  sojourn  last 
summer,  15  extra  people — all  tourists  from  North  America — 
crowded  the  floors  of  the  tiny  missionary  apartments,  and 
were  all  fed  and  bedded  by  the  missionaries. 

If  you  are  planning  to  travel  abroad,  and  if  you  have  good 
reasons  for  calling  on  our  hard-working  missionaries,  here  are 
several  tips  you  might  want  to  remember; 

1)  Write  well  in  advance,  especially  if  you  plan  to  spend 
any  amount  of  time  with  the  missionaries.  Give  them  the 
freedom  to  turn  you  down.  2)  Do  not  request  lodging  unless 
you  are  sure  they  have  guest  rooms  available,  and  that  you 
will  pay  an  adequate  fee  to  cover  sheets,  cleaning.  3)  Do  not 
expect  missionaries  to  be  your  travel  guides  or  to  provide 
transportation  for  you.  You’ll  enjoy  your  travels  more  anyway 
if  you  plan  what  to  see  before  you  leave  home.  And  of  course 
you’ve  absolutely  no  business  traveling  abroad  unless  you  can 
arrange  all  of  your  own  transportation,  or  unless  you  are  part 
of  some  planned  tour.  4)  Invite  the  missionaries  out  for  din- 
ner rather  than  expecting  them  to  feed  you.  Let  them  choose 
the  restaurant  if  you’re  unfamiliar  with  the  city,  or  have  lost 
your  copy  of  Europe  on  Ten  Dollars  a Day.  5)  Remember  that 
the  missionaries  probably  will  be  more  interested  in  hearing 
news  from  your  area  of  the  North  American  world,  and  in 
talking  about  their  own  work,  than  in  listening  to  your  travel 
adventures,  stories  they’ve  undoubtedly  heard  many  times 
before,  though  they  may  seem  quite  exciting  to  you.  6)  When 
you  return  home,  you  might  want  to  say  a good  word  for  the 
mission  projects  you  visited  when  fall  missionary  Sunday  rolls 
around. 

I did  not  discuss  this  letter  with  any  of  our  foreign 
missionaries.  Nothing  I have  said  represents  the  explicit 
opinions  of  either  the  mission  board  or  its  missionaries. 
Rather,  I have  tried  to  provide  some  tips  growing  out  of  my 
experience  as  a non-missionary  spending  some  time  with  our 
missionaries,  and  seeing  extremely  warmhearted  individuals 
occasionally  being  taken  advantage  of  by  usually  innocent 
North  American  travelers.  Maybe  most  of  our  missionaries 
would  welcome  all  tourists,  even  the  inconsiderate  ones.  Yet 
many  a quiet,  inner  sigh  has  also  arisen  when  a missionary 
(especially  the  wife  in  earlier  times)  saw  a guest  arrive,  and 
thought  of  the  extra  laundry,  of  stretching  the  stew  for  yet 
another  person,  and  of  the  need  to  translate  yet  another 
church  service.  Let’s  extend  some  Mennonite  hospitality  to 
our  missionaries  when  we  visit  them.  They  deserve  it.— 
Richard  Kremer,  Everett,  Mass. 
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Letter  from  Ivan  Kauffmann 


Your  editorial  in  the  May  23  Gospel  Herald  was  a complete 
surprise  to  me.  Thank  you  for  the  added  visibility  which  it 
gave  to  my  article  in  the  “Hear!  Hear!”  column  of  that  same 
issue. 

Since  May  23  the  General  Board  office  has  received  nearly 
one  hundred  responses  which  have  been  encouraging  and 
helpful.  Most  of  the  letters  included  contributions  and  as  a 
result  of  this  our  deficit  has  been  reduced  by  about  11 
percent.  As  indicated  in  our  earlier  article,  our  beginning 
deficit  was  $32,000. 

Our  readers  remind  us  that  the  churchwide  boards  are  in 
competition  for  funds  in  several  different  areas  of  life: 

1.  Competition  with  our  own  lifestyle.  We  are  spending 
large  amounts  of  money  to  support  our  present  standard  of 
living.  One  sister  described  it  in  this  way,  “When  I see  how 
Christian  people  are  putting  their  money  in  ‘things’  big  and 
little  with  emphasis  on  their  own  lifestyle  and  wants  rather 
than  on  Christ’s  needs  in  the  world,  it  is  beyond  my 
comprehension  how  we  can  say  we  are  followers  of  Christ  or 
that  we  are  walking  in  His  way.  How  can  servants  live  so 
much  higher  than  their  Master  and  Lord?  ” 

Another  sister  put  it  this  way,  “Maybe  also  we  as  a people 
do  not  honestly  pray  with  sincerity  about  our  living  standards 
and  what  we  spend  on  ourselves  for  pleasure  etc. ; maybe  we 
should  be  more  openly  faced  with  the  Lord  and  then  perhaps 
hopefully  much  would  change.” 

2.  Competition  with  other  religious  agencies  that  use 
more  dramatic  appeals.  One  brother,  who  felt  he  was  having 
his  knuckles  rapped  in  the  Gospel  Herald  articles,  said  it  in 
this  way,  “I  haven’t  got  a clue  who  or  what  the  General 
Board  is  ...  I too  give  a considerable  amount  of  my  tithe  to 
non-Mennonite  organizations.  My  chief  criterion  in  making 
these  difficult  judgments  is  simply,  what  are  they  accom- 
plishing? If  the  gospel  is  being  perpetuated  and  in  some 
concrete  way  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  being  extended  on 
earth,  I take  the  request  seriously  but  I have  to  be  informed! 
And  that,  to  me,  is  the  weakness  of  our  Mennonite  system. 
I’d  like  more  choice  where  I give  my  contributions  . . . some- 
body’s going  to  have  to  do  a better  job  of  informing  and 
challenging  me  if  they  expect  my  financial  support.  ” 

A sister  with  a sense  of  humor  suggested  some  gimmicks. 
“You  might  have  a garage  sale.  A lot  of  people  are  willing  to 
give  money  if  they  get  something  tangible  in  return,  even  if 


it’s  junk.  You  may  be  able  to  raise  some  money  that  way.  If 
you  decide  to  have  a garage  sale,  I have  some  junk  to 
contribute.  Or  perhaps  you  could  go  on  TV  with  a quartet 
(they  needn’t  be  good,  just  be  sure  they’re  loud)  and  a mini- 
sermon and  give  away  a $1.25  paperback  for  a $10.00  dona- 
tion. Or  give  a certificate  of  membership  in  the  $2.25  Club. 
Some  people  are  having  considerable  success  with  this  sort  of 
thing.” 

3.  Competition  within  the  Mennonite  Church.  Many 
congregations  are  investing  more  funds  in  their  local  pro- 
gram. The  members  of  the  congregation  want  to  be  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  mission  of  the  church.  Also  the  district 
conferences  are  developing  more  program  and  hiring  staff 
persons  to  manage  their  program.  This  obviously  means  that 
a smaller  percent  of  the  church’s  resources  will  be  available 
for  program  at  the  churchwide  level. 

Those  who  responded  suggested  a number  of  solutions  to 
our  financial  crisis: 

1.  Inform  the  church  of  the  need.  An  older  brother  said  it 
in  this  way:  “ ‘Henceforth  I call  you  friends  ...  for  all  things 
that  I have  heard  of  my  Father  I have  made  known  unto  you.’ 
So  I would  suggest  you  make  known  to  the  church  whenever 
you  have  a special  need  and  let  us  be  friends.  ” 

2.  Inform  the  constituency  of  the  churchwide  program. 
One  couple  from  the  East  said,  “We  really  do  not  hear  much 
about  the  needs  of  the  General  Board.  Reminders  such  as 
your  Gospel  Herald  article  are  useful.  We  could  use  more  in- 
formation about  the  work  of  the  General  Board.” 

3.  Operate  under  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit.  A spiritual 
solution  was  suggested  by  this  brother:  “The  church  today  is 
rich  in  money  but  poor  in  spirit.  The  only  cure  is  repentance, 
back  to  the  Bible  as  the  inerrant  Word  of  God  to  man,  in- 
terpreted by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  it 
was  inspired,  not  interpreted  by  the  culture  of  our  day.  When 
the  church  agencies.  Boards,  and  institutions  operate  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  membership  is  likewise 
submissive  to  the  Spirit’s  direction.  He  will  provide  all  the 
needed  funds.  ” 

4.  Have  simple  offices  and  efficient  organization.  One 
couple  stated  their  support  and  then  suggested,  “We  were 
challenged  by  the  need  of  our  Board  financially.  We  feel  you 
do  a valuable  job  for  our  church.  Let’s  keep  our  organization 
and  offices  simple  and  efficient  as  possible.” 
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Another  sister  was  concerned  about  the  travel  for  our 
church  work.  “The  travel  for  our  church  work  is  far  too 
excessive  and  costly.  To  many  people  it  seems  these  persons 
can  travel  and  go  and  have  all  these  expenses  paid.  And  travel 
is  very  costly.  Some  costs  could  be  cut  here.  When  mission 
work  must  be  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  that  must  hurt  the 
heart  of  our  dear  Lord.  ” 

5.  Use  the  help  of  other  persons  in  the  church.  A young 
brother  said,  “I  am  a great  believer  in  the  church  and  its 
work.  My  exhortation  to  the  entire  Board  is  to  continue  the 
assignment,  not  reduce  it.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  personally  do  to  help  the  cause  here  in  this  conference, 
feel  free  to  call  on  me.  I am  waiting.” 

Another  young  brother  said,  “The  General  Board  operates 
on  a low  key  and  I don’t  think  the  average  church  member  is 
aware  of  your  work.  I don’t  know  how  the  General  Board 
receives  its  funds  to  operate.  From  congregations  or  confer- 
ences? It  is  not  so  much  what  the  General  Board  could  do  to 


make  its  cause  more  attractive  but  what  can  be  done  by 
people  who  are  aware  of  the  working  of  the  wider  church  to 
encourage  a greater  awareness  of  the  General  Board  on  the 
part  of  the  average  church  member.” 

When  the  General  Board  has  its  next  meeting  this  coming 
August,  it  will  want  to  take  into  consideration  all  of  the 
counsel  which  has  come  to  it  through  these  responses  and  by 
other  means.  This  counsel  will  be  helpful  to  the  General 
Board  in  making  some  major  decisions  about  its  plans  for  the 
future.  It  is  my  prayer  that  God’s  Spirit  will  direct  the 
General  Board  in  taking  the  steps  that  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  total  church  for  building  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Sincerely,  in  His  name, 

Ivan  Kauffmann 

General  Secretary,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board, 

528  East  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 


The  Christian  faith 


Arranged  to  be  sung.  Various  melodies  are  used 
No.  2 in  the  Ausbund,  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist  hymnal 

Translated  by  j.  C.  Wenger  (1978) 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  hymnbooks  of  Christendom  is 
the  Anabaptist  volume,  the  Ausbund,  first  published  in  1564. 
The  second,  much-enlarged  edition  of  1583  first  used  the 
title,  Ausbund  (“Selection  of  the  Best  ”).  The  first  edition  in- 
dicates that  the  core  51  hymns  were  composed  in  the  Passau 
prison,  a city  on  the  Danube,  Lower  Bavaria,  Germany. 
These  51  hymns  were  written  in  the  period  1535-40.  The 
prisoners  called  themselves  “Swiss  Brethren.”  Hymn  No.  2 
was  one  of  those  first  published  in  1583,  when  an  additional 
eighty  hymns  were  included.  It  is  a beautiful  summary  of  the 
Apostles  Creed  as  read  with  Anabaptist  eyes.  See  the  article, 
Ausbund,  in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia. 


In  heaven  He  has  His  dwelling  place, 
yet  sees  each  pain  we  bear. 

2 Upholds  alone  each  thing  He  made, 

and  all’s  before  Him  silent. 

He’s  gracious,  mild,  toward  all  the  world, 
A Father  of  the  pious. 

3 No  one  who  ever  lived  on  earth 

could  e’er  His  might  escape. 

Almighty  His  exalted  name; 
no  power  can  Him  destroy. 


I 

1 We  all  believe  in  one  true  God, 
and  love  Him  from  the  heart. 


4 He  sees  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
Looks  deep  within  the  hidden. 
A thousand  years  roll  by  for  Him, 
They’re  just  like  yesterday! 
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5 With  but  a word  He  all  did  make, 

the  heavens  and  the  earth; 

The  sea  according  to  His  plan, 
yea  everything  took  being. 

6 The  firmament,  so  high  above, 

which  separates  the  waters; 

And  all  which  on  the  earth  doth  grow, 
the  flowers  on  the  heather. 

7 The  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars 

which  shine  by  day  and  night. 

And  all  that  flies,  or  swims  in  streams, 
or  dwells  where’er  it’s  damp. 

8 All  cattle,  yea  mankind  itself 

confirms  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

The  spirits  and  the  angel  hosts 
which  cannot  here  be  seen — 

Twas  all  by  Him  created! 

II 

9 We  also  do  on  Christ  believe, 

the  chosen  Savior  dear. 

Who  truly  is  God’s  very  Son, 
the  only  begotten  He! 

10  His  being  is  from  God  Most  High; 
before  the  world  began. 

A light  and  radiance  bright  and  clear, 
from  God  He  issued  forth. 


11  He’s  truly  born,  yet  ne’er  was  made. 

He’s  one  with  God  Himself; 

Through  Him  were  all  things  truly  made, 
in  Him  will  be  restored. 

12  He  flesh  became  by  Spirit  Holy — 

in  Mary  Virgin  pure. 

In  form  so  lowly,  even  more 
a man,  as  others  are. 

13  And  on  the  cross  our  sins  He  bore, 

condemned  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

He  died,  and  in  the  tomb  was  laid. 

He  went  e’en  to  the  dead. 

14  To  Hades  deep  did  He  descend. 

As  the  apostles  claim; 

Released  on  this  occasion  great 
All  those  who  there  were  bound. 


15  Arose  did  He  on  day  the  third. 

As  of  Him  it  is  written; 

Ascended  up,  as  He  could  do, 
in  heaven  now  is  seated. 

16  He  sits  at  God’s  own  hand,  the  right, 

and  soon  He’ll  come  again; 

In  glory  sit  as  Judge  of  all, 
the  wicked  and  the  pious: 

His  kingdom  know  no  end! 

Ill 

17  We  also  on  God’s  Spirit  believe, 

the  secret  power  of  God, 

Who  knows  the  thoughts  of  every  heart. 
Who  gives  His  life  to  all. 

18  He  comes  from  Father  and  from  Son, 

and  works  in  us  true  life; 

To  Him  we  render  worship  true, 
honor  divine  we  give  Him. 

19  He  is  the  One  who  sometime  spoke 

through  prophets  holy — spokesmen. 
Salvation  o’er  the  earth  goes  forth 
Through  Christ  the  crucified. 

20  We  on  a holy  church  believe, 

’tis  really  apostolic; 

It  in  the  Holy  Spirit  stands. 

And  lets  Him  do  His  work. 

21  One  faith,  and  one  baptism  true, 

which  washes  sins  away. 

With  conscience  good  the  church  go  in, 
with  God  our  covenant  make. 

22  One  body.  Spirit,  Lord,  and  God: 

the  tender  Word  proclaims; 

To  just  one  hope  He  summons  all — 
those  who  for  Him  do  wait. 

23  Salvation  promised  lies  ahead, 

and  for  it  we  do  long; 

For  surely  death  itself  will  be 
as  captive  taken,  bound. 

24  The  dead  in  Christ  once  more  will  rise. 

All  those  who  in  graves  lie: 

They  all  will  rise  and  enter  in — 
the  Lord  their  names  doth  know — 
to  life  eternal.  Amen.  ^ 
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Curriculum  consultation  held 


church  news 


what  should  be  the  shape  of  an  Anabaptist- 
believers’  church  curriculum  for  youth  and 
for  adults?  What  should  be  its  biblical 
content?  What  are  the  needs  to  which  it 
should  speak?  What  form  should  it  take? 

More  than  fifty  representatives  from  the 
five  denominations  cooperating  in  the 
publication  of  a Youth-Adult  Curriculum 
spent  three  days,  May  26-28,  discussing  and 
proposing  answers  to  these  questions. 

Representatives  came  from  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren, and  Mennonite  Church,  including  pas- 
tors, youth  leaders,  teachers,  youth,  educa- 
tors, Bible  scholars,  and  church  leaders.  The 
three-day  consultation,  meeting  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  Campus,  Oak  Brook, 
111.,  had  been  called  and  planned  by  the 
Editorial  Council  and  Publishing  Council 
responsible  for  a new  four-year  curriculum 
for  youth  and  a four-year  core  curriculum 
for  adults. 

Committed  to  the  principle  that  a cur- 
riculum should  grow  out  of  the  people,  the 
Editorial  Council  called  the  consultation  to 
answer  three  questions; 

1.  What  should  be  the  biblical  themes 
and  the  biblical  content  for  a Youth/ Adult 
Curriculum,  written  in  the  Anabaptist- 
believers’  church  tradition? 

2.  What  are  the  needs  of  youth  (Grades  9- 
12)  and  of  adults  which  should  be  spoken  to 
in  a Sunday  school  curriculum? 

3.  What  are  the  teaching-learning  strat- 
egies, compatible  with  an  Anabaptist’ believ- 
ers’ church  understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  should  be  used  in  the  proposed 
curriculum. 

Each  of  the  three  days  of  the  consultation 
was  devoted  to  one  of  the  three  questions. 
Presentations  were  made  by  Bible  scholars 
and  educators  on  each  day  followed  by  ac- 
tive participation  by  the  attendants  at  the 
consultation.  Using  the  input  of  the  resource 
persons  and  their  own  experience,  smaller 
groups  prepared  suggestions  for  curriculum 
building. 

On  the  first  day  devoted  to  curriculum 
content.  Dale  Brown  of  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  David  Schroeder  of 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  gave 
presentations  on  the  biblical  content  of  an 
Anabaptist  curriculum. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  identify- 


John Ruth,  Harold  Lehman 


ing  needs — both  of  youth  and  adults.  Le- 
land  Harder  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  and  Donald  Miller  from 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  were  the 
resource  persons. 

“Youth  and  Adult  Needs  and  the  Dy- 
namics of  Spiritual  Growth  ” was  the  area 
spoken  to  by  Donald  Miller.  This  Church  of 
the  Brethren  educator  carefully  listed  and 
described  psychological  and  physiological 
needs  of  youth  and  adults. 

John  Ruth  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  illustrated 
in  his  own  presentation  the  power  of  the 
story  to  communicate  truth.  He  spoke,  on 
the  final  day  of  the  consultation,  on  “The 
Practice  of  Education  in  the  Believers’ 
Church  Tradition.  ” 

Marion  Heisey,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Harold  Lehman,  James  Madison  University, 
suggested  strategies  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. Heisey  called  for  the  curriculum 
developer  to  be  aware  of  the  stages  of  youth 
development  and  growth  and  to  recognize 
the  need  to  involve  the  student  in  the  learn- 
ing process.  Experience  and  relationship  are 
essential  learning  ingredients. 

The  real  work  of  the  consultation  was 
done  in  smaller  groups  as  the  consultants 


took  the  input  of  the  resource  persons  and 
combined  with  it  their  own  experience  and 
observations  and  developed  recommended 
structures  for  the  curriculum. 

The  Editorial  Council  met  the  day  follow- 
ing the  consultation  to  map  strategy  for  the 
development  of  the  curriculum.  It  was  clear 
from  the  remarks  made  and  plans  projected 
that  those  responsible  for  the  curriculum 
were  aware  of  the  preceding  consultation 
and  are  not  only  interested  that  teaching 
takes  place,  but  even  more  that  learning  oc- 
curs. 

There  was  a basic  commitment  that  an 
Anabaptist  curriculum  must  find  its  founda- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  There  was  an  equal 
concern  that  biblical  truth  must  be  related 
to  life  and  needs.  This  dual  concern  for  the 
Bible  and  life  was  the  recurring  emphasis  in 
the  consultation  and  was  heard  by  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  to  produce  a 
curriculum. — John  E.  Zercher 

Reinforcements  continue 
to  focus  nuclear  concerns 
at  Rocky  Flats 

People  continue  to  come  to  blockade  the 
railway  leading  into  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
weapons  plant.  And  they  continue  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  Rocky  Flats  protest,  begun  on  Apr. 
29,  is  a determined  effort  at  conscience  rais- 
ing on  nuclear  arms  and  environmental 
hazards  associated  with  nuclear  weapons 
plants  and  nuclear  power  stations.  Rocky 
Flats  is  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

“We  intend  to  maintain  a steady  vigil  on 
the  tracks  at  all  costs,  ” stated  Corey  Ryder,  a 
musician  and  member  of  the  Rocky  Flats 
Truth  Force. 

To  date,  eighty-five  persons  have  been  ar- 
rested for  a total  of  108  times.  About  seventy 
of  these  were  arraigned  on  May  27.  Some 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  criminal 
trespass  on  federal  property  and  are  on  eight 
months  probation  with  the  condition  that 
they  not  return  to  Rocky  Flats.  Most 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  are  free  on  personal 
recognizance  bonds.  A pretrial  conference  is 
set  for  August  1. 

Since  May  27,  more  arrests  have  occurred. 
Currently  about  ten  persons  are  on  the 
tracks,  camping  in  tents  and  a tepee. 
Whenever  a train  is  moved  into  the  plant 
they  are  arrested.  Amazingly,  more 
people — mainly  from  the  Boulder-Denver 
area — reoccupy  the  tracks  after  each  arrest. 

Ryder  comments,  “We  are  an  actual  visi- 
ble light.  We  are  determined  to  stand 
against  nuclear  madness.  We  are  a symbol. 
We  are  a focal  point.  We  are  causing  debate 
and  even  discomfort. 

Peter  Ediger,  pastor  of  the  Arvada  Men- 
nonite Church,  is  also  a member  of  the 
Rocky  Flats  Truth  Force.  He  is  concerned 
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that  his  participation  in  the  protests  of  the 
past  two  months  be  understood  as  an  act  of 
faith.  “I  am  exercising  my  faith  in  God.  I am 
not  a political  activist.  The  basic  issue  in  nu- 
clear weapons  is  a faith  issue.  ” 

Ediger  says  that  his  experiences  at  Rocky 
Flats  have  produced  changes  in  his  think- 
ing. “We  have  illusions  about  our  religious 
freedoms.  We  can  say  all  kinds  of  words,  but 
as  soon  as  we  try  to  put  those  words  into  ac- 
tion we  are  severely  restricted.  ” 

Is  the  protest  getting  anywhere?  Ediger 
thinks  that  the  current  dissent  movement  on 
nuclear  weapons  production  is  at  the  same 
stage  as  dissent  to  the  Vietnam  War  was  in 
1963-64.  Ediger  observes  that  he  is  hearing 
many  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist  voices 
from  twentieth-century  Catholics. 

John  Stoner  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  thinks  the  Christian 
church  could  be  mobilized  around  the  issue, 
although  he  worries  that  the  church  has  lost 
its  capacity  for  moral  outrage. 

The  protestors  at  Rocky  Flats  believe  they 
are  taking  a risk  other  than  that  of  being  ar- 
rested. Since  the  plant  has  leaked  pluto- 
nium— the  most  lethal  substance  known — 
there  is  a chance  that  they  could  be 
contaminated.  Even  miniscule  quantities 
are  cancer  producing.  “I  am  willing  to  take 
this  risk,”  says  Ryder,  “because  I believe  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end  if  we  do  not  stop 
nuclear  technology.” 

The  children  led 

children  here,  children  everywhere — play- 
ing the  piano,  leading  the  singing,  ushering, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  even  leading  the 
worship.  This  was  Children’s  Day  at  Lis- 
towel  Mennonite  Church  in  Listowel,  Ont. 

It  was  the  culmination  of  much  planning 
by  the  worship  committee,  hard  work  and 
rehearsals  by  the  Sunday  school  teachers, 
choir  directors,  and,  of  course,  the  children. 

Parents,  friends,  and  visitors  expectantly 
scanned  the  bulletin  as  they  waited  for  the 
service  to  begin.  Then  Heidi  O’Krafka 
opened  with  a call  to  worship.  Juanita  Lichti 
made  a delightful  song  leader,  rivaling  some 
adult  choristers. 

A choir,  composed  of  the  junior  depart- 
ment and  directed  by  Sylvia  Gallian,  sang 
five  hymns  at  different  points  in  the  service. 
In  two  of  the  songs,  maracas,  tambourine, 
or  xylophone  accompanied  the  choir, 
heightening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  choir 
members. 

Brian  Laverty,  the  pastor,  had  two  ser- 
monettes  in  which  he  made  use  of  the 
younger  participants’  skills.  Some  children 
were  hanging  over  the  benches  in  their 
eagerness  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going 
on.  The  first  talk,  dramatized  by  children’s 
voting,  had  to  do  with  decision-making.  The 
second  used  the  body  analogy  to  describe 
the  church. 

The  service  came  to  a close  with  the 


drama  “Come,  Drink,  Discover,”  a prayer 
led  by  Craig  Martin,  the  doxology,  and  a 
benediction. 

Children’s  Day  was  over.  Smiles,  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  and  even  some  sighs  of 
relief  told  their  own  stories.  — Lucille 
Ellison. 

Mennonites  in  Australia 
not  ethnic 

There  we  were,  on  May  24,  Lewis  and  Ethel 
Strite  and  Don  and  Anna  Ruth  Jacobs,  sixty 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  Australia,  at  a little 
town  called  Toronto.  We  were  sitting  in 
Foppe  and  Alice  Brouwer’s  lovely  front 
room  fellowshiping  with  a newly  formed 
group  of  Christians  from  that  community. 
They  were  from  Spanish,  Greek,  British,  and 
Dutch  background.  We  ate  together  in  the 
kitchen/dining  room,  our  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude  as  we  saw  what  God  is  doing 
among  this  little  cluster  of  believers. 

Midway  through  the  meal  a neighbor 
lady  came  in  requesting  prayer  for  her  hus- 
band who  was  very  ill.  The  group  paused  for 
a moment  as  they  lifted  this  need  to  the 
Lord  in  prayer.  She  left  assured  and  re- 
freshed. The  Brouwer  home  and  the  little 
fellowship  of  Christians  form  a spiritual 
resource  in  the  community. 

One  sister  in  the  fellowship  testified  that 
she  was  led  to  the  Lord  by  a simple 
demonstration  of  Christian  love  as  her 
Christian  neighbor  came  to  her  house  when 
she  was  ill  and  did  a huge  basket  of  laundry 
for  her.  One  of  the  brothers  is  a new  Chris- 
tian of  only  two  months.  As  a railway  station 
master  he  gets  to  testify  to  hundreds  of 
people  and  according  to  reports  misses  no 
opportunities.  Our  hearts  rejoiced  as  we 
fellowshiped  with  this  new  fellowship  of 
believers.  They  were  alive  with  testimony, 
praise,  and  joy.  This  is  the  first  such  Men- 
nonite fellowship  in  Australia.  The  Men- 
nonite witness  in  Australia  should  be  seen  in 
context. 

There  were  quite  a few  Mennonites  who 
migrated  to  Australia  from  Northern  Europe 
since  World  War  II,  especially  Holland. 
They  may  have  totaled  as  high  as  600 
persons.  Unlike  many  other  Mennonite  mi- 
grations, the  migration  into  Australia  did 
not  result  in  new  clusters  of  Mennonites  in 
their  new  home.  They  were  mostly  young, 
adventuresome,  and  were  eager  to  become 
part  of  the  new  Australia.  Even  though  they 
may  have  received  the  little  Australian  Men- 
nonite newsletter.  The  Mennist,  produced 
by  Dutch  Mennonite  Australian  Foppe 
Brouwer,  by  and  large  they  did  not  have  the 
inclination,  strength,  or  resource  to  create 
Mennonite  fellowships.  Some  did,  however, 
take  an  active  part  in  other  denominations. 
Most  of  these  immigrants  are  now  in  their 
fifties  and  their  children  have  a limited 
knowledge  of  Anabaptism.  This  new  gen- 


eration is  for  all  intent  and  purpose 
absorbed  into  the  Australian  culture. 

The  Australian  Baptist  churches  which 
were  British  in  character  were  not  places 
where  Dutch  Mennonites  could  easily  feel  at 
home.  This  further  created  a distance 
between  these  immigrants  and  the  church. 
Most  of  them  therefore  developed  a mar- 
ginal relationship  to  the  church. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Mennonite  immigration 
was  not  by  communities  but  by  individuals 
who  settled  here  and  there  on  the  huge 
continent,  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Church 
could  not  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
their  children. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Mennonite  congregation  now  forming  in 
Australia  is  “Australian.”  The  Brouwer 
family  of  Toronto  give  spiritual  leadership 
to  the  new  group,  but  it  includes  no  other 
Dutch  families.  The  group  is  a beautiful 
cross  section  of  life  in  that  Australian  com- 
munity. This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  shape 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  it  develops  in 
Australia,  not  based  in  an  ethnic  immigrant 
community  but  a church  which  is  in  fact  a 
broad  based  Australian  church  made  up  of 
many  cultural  groups. — Donald  R.  Jacobs 

Role  of  women  In  church 
an  issue  in  Japan 

Three  pastors  of  Mennonite  churches  in 
Japan  and  a Christian  service  worker  are 
currently  touring  the  Eastern  U.S.  with 
Norman  Kraus,  of  Goshen  (Ind. ) College,  to 
get  acquainted  with  strong  Christian  com- 
munities. Accompanying  them  were  Charles 
and  Ruth  Shenk. 

First  stop  on  their  journey  after  leaving 
Goshen-Elkhart  was  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  Present  were,  Akira 
Memoto,  chairman  of  the  Hokkaido 
Conference,  Ukichi  Kondo,  and  Reiji  Asai, 
the  pastors,  and  Sawako  Rembutsu.  Sawako 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  difference  in  practice  between  church 
and  society.  She  has  just  completed  a year  in 
the  U.S.  with  Gene  and  Mary  Herr  at  the 
Phoenix  program  in  Arizona,  and  visiting  VS 
projects  in  preparation  for  such  work  in 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  pastors  have  to  support 
themselves  in  most  instances.  To  dramatize 
this,  Reiji  Asai  came  to  the  U.S.  from 
Belgium,  where  he  perfected  his  specializa- 
tion as  a chick  sexer. 

From  Laurelville,  the  Japanese  visitors 
and  those  accompanying  them,  went  on  to 
Corning-Elmira,  N.Y.,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  and 
the  Sojourners,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  Catholic  Community  for  Creative  Non- 
violence, all  in  Washington,  D.C.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  itinerary  were  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Reba  Place,  and  the  Mac  Bustos  work  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Kansas  City,  and  finally, 
the  World  Conference  in  Wichita. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

A wide  variety  of  resource  persons  will 
be  providing  leadership  for  “Project: 
Teach” — west  and  east.  “P:T”  in  the  West 
will  take  place  Aug.  14-18  at  Pacific  College, 
Fresno,  Calif.  Register  by  writing  to  Carol 
Fransen,  390  N.  Bush,  Fresno,  CA  93729.  In 
the  East  “P:T”  will  be  held  Aug.  21-25  at 
Bluffton  College  in  northwestern  Ohio. 
Register  with  Kathleen  Kindle,  212  S. 
Jackson,  Bluffton,  OH  45817.  “Project: 
Teach”  is  an  experienced-based  learning 
event  for  teachers  in  congregations  (pre- 
school to  adult)  and  their  superintendents. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

“Christian  Peacemaker  Registration” 
materials  are  now  off  the  press  at  MCC 
Peace  Section.  Each  packet  contains:  (1)  a 
one-page  article  entitled  “Current  Status  of 
the  Draft,”  by  Delton  Franz;  (2)  an  8-page 
“Christian  Peacemaker  Registration” 
folder;  and  (3)  an  8-panel  brochure  called  “a 
guide  to  peace  resources.”  Order  from  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
(U.S.),  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
Cost:  $.10  per  packet. 

“Congregational  Process  Guide  for 
Dealing  with  Issues  of  Marriage,  Divorce, 
and  Remarriage”  is  the  title  of  a booklet 
now  being  produced  in  Ohio.  Prepared  by 
the  Family  Life  Task  Force  of  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference,  the  “Congregational 
Process  Guide”  will  be  available  on  Aug.  1 
from  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Box  455,  Smithville,  OH 
44677.  Cost:  $1.50  per  booklet. 

“The  more  a person  has  to  live  for  the 
less  he  needs  to  live  on.”  That  quotation  is 
from  the  introduction  to  “The  Christian 
Family  and  Money  Matters,”  an  excellent 
16-page  booklet  on  Christian  stewardship. 
Published  in  1977  by  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  this  13-lesson  resource  has  been 
designed  for  use  in  Sunday  school  classes  or 
other  group  discussion  settings.  Order  from 
Stewardship  Department,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 
Cost:  $.25  per  copy. 

Most  people  know  that  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  prints  Bibles — thousands  of 
them — each  year.  What  some  people  don’t 
know  is  that  the  ABS  also  provides  special 
printings  of  selected  passages,  cassettes  for 


the  blind,  and  many  other  services.  In  fact, 
if  your  congregation  has  a Bible-related 
need,  the  ABS  just  may  be  able  to  provide  a 
“tailor-made  ” response  to  meet  that  need. 
You  can  contact  this  very  worthwhile  orga- 
nization by  writing  to  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, 1865  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10023. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

On  Aug.  6,  1945,  a U.S.  military  plane 
dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  the  city  of 
Hiroshima,  Japan.  Three  days  later  another 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  Nine 
Japanese  cameramen  recorded  the  night- 
mare that  followed.  Footage  from  their 
newsreel  cameras  has  been  edited  to  form  a 
16-minute  film,  Hiroshima-Nagasaki,  August 
1945.  On  the  33rd  observance  of  that  bomb- 
ing, your  congregation  might  wish  to  see 
this  film.  It’s  a powerful  tool  for  peace. 
(Probably  not  for  preteens. ) Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515.  Rental:  $7.50. 


The  futility  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
depicted  in  a new  color  filmstrip  entitled 
“The  Race  Nobody  Wins.  ” Narrated  by  ac- 
tor Tony  Randall,  this  80- frame  AV  with  15- 
minute  cassette  was  produced  in  1978  by  a 
citizens’  group  called  SANE.  A study  guide 
and  bibliography  accompany  the  filmstrip. 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals  (see  ad- 
dress above).  Rental:  $2. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Broadcasts  auditions 
new  program 

Board  members  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  at 
their  recent  quarterly  meeting  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  auditioned  prototypes  of  a 
new  2V2-minute  daily  radio  program  to  re- 
place the  15-minute  weekly  Mennonite 
Hour. 

The  Board  authorized  staff  to  prepare  the 
new  format  for  release  in  October  1978,  sub- 
ject to  additional  funding  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  new  program,  tentatively  named  A 
Closer  Look,  will  help  listeners  apply  Chris- 
tian faith  to  current  events  and  issues.  It  is 
being  designed  for  congregations  to  sponsor 
Monday  through  Friday  to  reach  a larger 
audience  than  the  15-minute  program. 

Arthur  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church  and  speaker  on  The 
Mennonite  Hour,  will  serve  as  narrator  for  A 
Closer  Look  with  a research  writer  assisting 
him  in  preparing  scripts. 

The  directors  submitted  a request  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  additional 
funds  for  1979  as  follows  in  order  of  priority: 
$40,000  for  A Closer  Look;  $16,000  for  a 
congregational-services  person;  $10,000  for 
a short  Russian  radio  program  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  large  number  of  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
Christianity;  and  $12,000  to  duplicate  and 
distribute  a set  of  TV  spots  produced  and 
released  in  Canada  by  Mennonite  Radio  and 
Television,  an  inter-Mennonite  media  group 
in  Canada. 

As  a result  of  rapidly  expanding  costs  of 
the  Italian  radio  program.  Parole  di  Vita, 
which  is  a cooperative  work  with  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  directors 
decided  to  contact  other  mission  agencies 
working  in  Italy  to  explore  a broader  base 
for  operation  of  the  Italian  broadcast. 

Because  the  Way  to  Life  release  in 
Jamaica  has  been  moved  to  a very  unfavor- 
able time,  Wednesday  at  11:45  p.m.,  the 
Board  decided  to  discontinue  funding  the 
release  as  of  Jan.  31,  1979,  but  to  provide 
resources  to  the  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church 
to  develop  a more  effective  local  radio 
program,  such  as  Choices  for  Today,  a pilot 
series  tested  several  years  ago. 

Churches  affirm  youth 
in  new,  strong  way 

The  Normal  congregation,  pastored  by  Carl 
Newswanger  and  James  Waltner,  has  des- 
ignated over  $40,000  in  student  aid  for  the 
1978-79  school  year.  Sixteen  students  will 
have  their  tuition  paid  in  full  for  enrollment 
at  Bethel,  Bluffton,  and  Goshen  colleges, 
and  the  Mennonite  School  of  Nursing  in 
Bloomington,  111. 

“The  financial  assistance  has  definitely 
made  a difference  in  the  number  of  our  high 
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Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions  conducted  orientation  sessions  for  outgoing  volunteers  on  Apr.  26  and 
27.  In  addition  to  resource  persons  from  the  missions  office,  Maynard  Stutzman,  pastor  at  West  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  David  Wagler  of  Slavic  Gospel  Association  served  as  speakers.  Names  and  projected  loca- 
tions of  the  volunteers  are  (left  to  right);  Wayne  Beitzel  to  Stuttgart,  Germany;  Lloyd  Beachy  to  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  Kenneth  Ressler  to  Stuttgart,  Germany;  Carolyn  Stutzman  to  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Dan 
Tiee  to  Managua,  Nicaragua;  Pauline  Shetler  to  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Loren  Yoder  to  Rowdy  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Donna  Gnagey  to  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Harold  and  Judy  Delagrange  to  Louisville,  Ky. 


school  students  considering  a Mennonite 
college,”  said  James.  ‘‘Last  year  eight  chose 
church  colleges;  this  year  the  number  has 
virtually  doubled.” 

Student  Dawn  Yoder,  of  Normal,  said  that 
the  congregational  aid  ‘‘showed  the  real 
support  of  the  church  and  definitely  en- 
couraged me  to  attend  a church  school.  ” 

How  did  the  372  members  of  the  Normal 
congregation  come  to  invest  so  much  in 
Mennonite  higher  education? 

Congregational  concern.  According  to 
James,  the  idea  grew  out  of  a concern 
expressed  by  parents  and  church  college 
alumni  that  most  young  people  were  enroll- 
ing at  less  expensive  state  schools  near 
home. 

In  order  to  make  study  at  the  church 
colleges  more  of  an  option,  someone  sug- 
gested that  a special  scholarship  fund  fueled 
by  voluntary  contributions  could  take  care 
of  college  tuition  and  fees.  The  giving  would 
not  take  the  place  of  the  $16-per-member 
asking  for  Mennonite  higher  education,  but 
would  supplement  it.  The  congregation  af- 
firmed the  suggestion  and  went  to  work. 

‘‘The  original  contributions  were  from 
alumni  and  parents,”  said  James,  ‘‘but  now 
a much,  much  larger  group  of  people 
contribute  too.  Last  year  our  need  for  $16, 
000  was  oversubsidized  very  readily;  we 
should  have  no  problem  meeting  this  year’s 
goal  either.  ” 

The  aid,  in  the  form  of  grants,  does  not 
have  to  be  repaid,  but  students  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  back  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund  if  and  when  they  can. 

The  men  and  women  at  Normal  freely 
share  their  enthusiasm  for  this  program. 


‘‘We  see  a lot  of  benefits  from  the  church 
colleges,”  said  James.  ‘‘Now  our  students 
feel  much  closer  to  the  church  during  and 
after  their  formal  education.  ” 

A second  example  of  church  aid  to 
students  has  been  shown  by  the  Northwest 
Conference. 

According  to  Joseph  Voegtlin,  vice- 
president  of  the  conference,  the  student-aid 
possibility  was  proposed  a number  of  years 
ago  and  then  tabled. 

Jump  in  college  students.  “Then  from 
1956-63  we  experienced  a tremendous  jump 
in  students  attending  post-secondary 
schools.  A larger  percentage  of  our  students 
went  to  college  than  from  any  other  Men- 
nonite conference,  ” he  said. 

Practically  every  conference  student  had 
gone  to  state  schools,  until  the  financial  aid 
program  five  years  ago  encouraged  students 
to  consider  enrollment  at  church  or  Bible 
schools. 

‘‘The  money  budgeted  from  our  con- 
ference budget  just  takes  care  of  what  the 
student  can’t  raise  in  any  other  way,  ” 
explained  Joseph.  ‘‘But  we’ve  been  able  to 
help  about  eight  students  from  a fund  which 
has  grown  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 

Joseph  said  that  without  exception  stu- 
dents have  written  letters  of  gratitude, 
thanking  the  conference  churches  for  their 
help  and  assuring  them  of  contributions 
when  they  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

‘‘Sometimes  we  wonder  if  we  are  too 
liberal  in  providing  aid  for  post-secondary 
education,”  said  James.  “But  we  want  to  be 
realistic  about  the  situation  and  sympathetic 
to  the  students  while  being  good  stewards  of 
our  money.  ” 


did 

you 

know 

that 

2,127  Mennonite  students  study 
at  non*Mennonite  universities? 


Student  Services,  a division  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
ministers  to  these  students  along 
with  the  many  young  adults  living 
and  working  in  urban  settings. 
Congregations  help  to  locate  young 
adults  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  who 
have  scattered  from  Mennonite 
communities.  Student  Services  works 
with  these  young  adults  to  help  them 
be  the  church  where  they  are  by 

• equipping  them  to  begin  fellow- 
ships in  urban  and  university 
settings. 

• resourcing  regional  workers  to 
relate  to  students  and  young 
adults. 

• leading  workshops,  seminars,  and 
retreats  including  an  annual 
summer  seminar  for  graduates. 

• publishing  a magazine,  forum,  to 
stimulate  dialogue  among  young 
adults. 

• interpreting  the  young-adult  scene 
to  home  congregations. 


If  you  would  like 
to  receive  forum,  write 


partners 
Box  370 
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24  voluntary  service  workers  commissioned 


Twenty-four  persons  spent  the  week  of  June 
4-9,  1978,  in  Voluntary  Service  orientation 
at  EM  BMC  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and  their 
assignments  are  as  follows: 

First  row  (1.  to  r.):  Kevin  and  Mike  Roth, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; Cathy 
Brubaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y. ; 
Lavonne  Gingerich,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  to 
Reading,  Pa.;  and  Shirley  Hollinger,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  to  Anderson,  S.C. 

Second  row:  Rachel,  Ann,  and  Jim  Roth, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Mel  and 
Marilyn  Nissley,  Middletown,  Pa.,  to  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  Lois  Mest,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Third  row:  Phil  Dietz,  York,  Pa.,  to 
Homestead,  Fla.;  Dennis  Brubaker,  Ta- 
maqua.  Pa.,  to  Johns  Island,  S.C. ; Beth 
Swartz,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Elmira,  N.Y. ; 


and  Lara  Ebersole,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to 
Corning,  N.Y. 

Fourth  row:  Larry  Cinder,  Manheim,  Pa., 
to  Corning,  N.Y. ; Lester  Risser,  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.,  to  Elmira,  N.Y.;  Jim  Kennel, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  to  Cottage  City,  Md.,  and 
Wanda  Snader,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  to  Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Fifth  row:  Ray  Metzler,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Rick  Haller,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  to  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Clair  Hostetter, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Mountville,  Pa.;  Cindy 
Nye,  Oberlin-Steelton,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  and  Becky  Graybill,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  to 
Bennington,  Vt. 

Sixth  row:  Bob  Buckwalter,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  to  Corning,  N.Y. ; Dale  Parker,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  to  Anderson,  S.C. ; and  Lori 
Kennel,  Salem,  Ore.,  to  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 


MWC  women's  activities  to  emphasize  sharing 


North  American  women  will  have  a unique 
opportunity  to  meet  and  fellowship  with 
Mennonite  women  from  other  countries 
during  two  special  fellowship  meals  at  Men- 
nonite World  Conference. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Church 
and  Society  has  raised  over  $10,000  which, 
with  matching  funds  from  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  will  enable  16  interna- 
tional women  to  be  present  at  the  sessions. 

These  women,  largely  from  Third  World 
countries,  are  Metasebia  Ayele,  Ethiopia; 
Jane  Kumalo,  Rhodesia;  Rhoda  Mtoka, 
Tanzania;  Kimbadi  Kasanji,  Zaire;  Dolika 
Mwaanga,  Zambia;  S.  Roeswatmadi  BA  and 


Lisa  Christano,  Indonesia;  Noriko  Matsuura 
and  Toshiko  Aratani,  Japan;  Maria  Saca- 
pano,  the  Philippines;  Ana  Abat  de  Perez, 
Argentina;  Susi  Janzen  de  Penner,  Brazil; 
Maria  Elena  Arango,  Colombia;  Emelina  de 
Munson,  Honduras,  and  Ana  Irma  Cruz  de 
Rosado,  Puerto  Rico. 

Task  force  members  hope  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  will  allow  unique  cross- 
fertilization of  ideas  and  experiences,  en- 
couraging women  to  realize  more  fully  their 
human  and  Christian  potential. 

Up  to  425  women  can  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Women’s  Dinner  by  making  reserva- 
tions at  the  World  Conference  information 
desk  in  Century  II  Convention  Center.  The 


dinner  will  be  from  5:00  to  7:00  p.m., 
Wednesday,  July  26,  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
Gold  Room.  The  planning  committee  has 
set  a tentative  quota  to  help  balance  the 
number  of  North  American  and  overseas 
women  attending,  since  space  is  limited. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  presented  in  tradi- 
tional sign  language  by  a Cheyenne  Indian, 
and  special  music  by  Bethel  College  Church 
bell  choir  will  accent  the  International 
Women’s  Dinner.  Hostesses  at  each  table 
will  help  to  facilitate  introduetions  and  shar- 
ing. Chairperson  for  the  dinner  will  be  Ma- 
linda  Nikkei,  Kansas. 

A Thursday  noon  bag  luncheon  is  also  be- 
ing planned  for  women  participants  at 
World  Conference.  Two  rooms,  with  total 
space  for  175  persons,  have  been  reserved  in 
Century  II  for  the  luncheon.  Bag  lunches 
will  be  available  for  purchase  by  those  who 
wish  to  attend. 

An  8-x- 10-inch  reproduction  of  an  art 
piece  created  by  Ethel  Abrahams  for  this  oc- 
casion will  be  given  to  all  women  attending 
the  fellowship  meals. 


Student  center  to  be 
opened  in  Pittsburgh 

The  Missions  and  Service  Committee  of 
Allegheny  Conference,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Fellowship,  is 
developing  a student  center  at  the  house 
owned  by  the  conference  at  7210  Meade 
Street.  The  Pittsburgh  Service  Administra- 
tive Committee,  the  group  responsi’ble  for 
the  project,  is  preparing  the  house  for 
student  rentals  and  especially  welcomes 
Mennonite  students  or  students  with  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  values.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
certain  number  of  international  students 
will  take  residence  at  the  center. 

John  Beachy,  head  of  the  Missions  and 
Service  Committee,  hopes  the  director  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  development 
will  also  bring  a certain  amount  of  creative 
vision  for  such  a ministry.  And  Hal  Beachy, 
chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Administrative 
Committee,  believes  the  Center  should  be 
helpful  to  all  students  who  live  there  and  to 
others  as  time  and  energy  permit. 

Pittsburgh  has  a number  of  excellent  uni- 
versities— University  of  Pittsburgh,  Du- 
quesne,  and  Carnegie-Mellon — and  quite  a 
few  Mennonites  have  studied  in  the  city 
over  the  years. 


mennoscope 

A CPS  Reunion  will  be  held  Sunday, 
Aug.  6,  at  Belleville  Mennonite  School, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Sunday  noon  meals  will  be 
served  at  reasonable  prices.  Reservations  for 
meals  must  be  received  by  July  29.  Write 
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John  McYoder,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Belleville,  PA 
17004. 

Fae  Miller,  serving  in  Wau,  Sudan,  ar- 
rived in  the  States  on  June  22.  Her  address  is 
Route  4,  Box  190A,  Millersburg,  OH  44654. 
Bertha  Beachy  arrived  on  June  22  after  serv- 
ing six  months  in  Somalia  and  two  years  in 
Kenya.  Her  address  is  Route  2,  Box  139,  Ka- 
lona,  lA  52247.  Harold  and  Christine 
Wenger  and  family,  missionaries  in  Swazi- 
land, returned  on  June  22.  The  Wengers  will 
be  enrolled  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  during  their  six-month  fur- 
lough. Henry  and  Mildred  Buckwalter  and 
family  returned  from  Belize  on  June  28. 
Henry  will  be  enrolled  as  a student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  during  fur- 
lough. 

Goshen  College  has  the  following  job 
openings  in  staff  personnel;  an  offset  press 
operator  in  the  Printing  Department,  a re- 
ceptionist-typist in  the  Student  Develop- 
ment Division,  a plumber-general 
maintenance  assistant.  All  are  full-time  posi- 
tions. For  more  information,  or  to  apply, 
contact  the  Director  of  Staff  Personnel, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Tel.: 
(219)533-3161. 

Concern  for  strengthening  ties  between 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Men- 
nonite minority  churches  has  resulted  in  a 
call  from  MCC  for  a meeting  of  leadership 
representatives  from  minority  churches  in 
North  America.  That  meeting  will  be  in 
Kansas  during  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference. Those  leaders  planning  to  attend 
World  Conference  are  invited  to  attend  the 
session,  which  will  be  Thursday,  July  27, 
from  12:30  to  2:30  p.m.,  in  the  Plaza  Room 
of  the  Broadview  Hotel  in  Wichita. 

Charismatic  Renewal  Among  Men- 
nonites  Throughout  the  World  is  the  name 
of  a workshop  that  will  be  meeting  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  July  27  and  28,  during 
World  Conference  at  the  Metropolitan 
Baptist  Church  in  Wichita.  The  facility  was 
arranged  by  the  conference  arrangements 
committee.  “Like  a Mighty  River,”  a film 
made  of  the  Kansas  City  renewal  con- 
ferences, will  be  shown  during  these 
sessions. 

The  Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Student 
Center,  under  Allegheny  Conference 
Missions  and  Service  Committee  has  an  im- 
mediate opening  for  a director  who  will  help 
develop  a ministry  to  college  and  university 
students  in  the  area.  If  interested,  write  Hal 
Beachy,  7210  Meade  St,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15208,  or  call  (412)  241-6636. 

Some  225  “events  of  interest  to  Christian 
educators”  have  been  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  Arranged  in 
chronological  order  from  June  1978  through 
October  1979,  the  listing  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  J.  Blaine  Fister,  Events  of 
Interest,  Education  for  Christian  Life  and 
Mission,  Room  710,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  NY  10027.  Cost;  $1  per  listing. 


readers  say 


We  nominate  Paul  and  Alta  Erb  as  Gospel 
Herald's  most  attractive  line  drawers  {C.H.,  June 
13,  p.  472).  They  belong  to  all  of  us. — Raymond 
and  Fannie  Byler,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Many  of  our  people  operate  out  of  the  main 
stream.  They  feel  like  fringe  people.  Keep  on 
speaking  to  their  needs  and  even  hearing  them. 
Robert  Weaver's  “Hear!  Hear!”  (June  6)  offers  a 
brave  beginning. — Elam  S.  Kurtz,  Lansing,  N.C. 


births 

( liiMrrri  arr  ah  lirrilaHc  ti|  ||ir  I -nrd  ( IN  127  3 J 

Brownridge,  Murray  and  Carol  (Wagler), 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jason  Ward,  June 
16,  1978. 

Coon,  Clint  and  Peggy  (Bontrager),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Zachary  Aaron,  Mar.  12,  1978. 

Freed,  David  and  Sharon  (Miller),  Manson, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, lune  6,  1978. 

Holsopple,  Al  and  Donna  (Zook),  Columbus, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Gina  Marie,  May  12, 
1978. 

Knox,  Edwin  and  Darlene  (Godshall),  Leb- 
anon, Ore.,  first  child,  Loren  Douglas,  May  2, 
1978. 

Kurtz,  Donald  and  Barbara  (Shoemaker), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Teena  Jean,  June  30,  1978. 

Myers,  David  and  Joan  (Bergey),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Daryn  Drew,  May  18,  1978. 

Raber,  Eli  and  Jan  (Yoder),  Portland,  Ore.,  first 
child,  Olivia  lo,  June  25,  1978. 

Peffett,  John  and  Joetta  (Fry),  La  Grange,  Ind., 
first  child,  Nichole  Diane,  June  15,  1978. 

Saltzman,  Lynn  and  Pam  (Yeackley),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mickey  Lynn,  June 
25,  1978. 

Schrock,  James  and  Linda  (Zoss),  Washburn, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Clinton  James,  Apr. 
19, 1978. 

Steinborn,  Ken  and  Cheryl  (Myers),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carly  Lizabeth, 
Jan.  10,  1978. 

Swartz,  Ernest  and  Mary  (Shank), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Katherine 
Marie,  Apr.  12,  1978. 

Zook,  Glenn  and  Lois  (Lauber),  Columbus, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Ray,  June  7, 
1978. 


marriages 

Ihrv  shall  bf  oni'  flesh  ((ien.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion lo  the  Ciaspel  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  b\  the  officiating  minister 

Alderfer — Croll. — Donald  D.  Alderfer,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Louise 
Croll,  Tylersport,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  July  1, 
1978. 

Beachy — Miller. — Kenneth  Beachy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Benton  cong.,  and  Anna  Miller,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Bob  Detweiler, 
June  3,  1978. 

Beck — Martin. — Terry  Lee  Beck,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Carlene  Faye  Martin,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Berea 
cong.,  by  Harold  A.  Shenk,  June  23,  1978. 

Bender — Handrich. — John  Bender,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Marilyn 
Handrich,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  by 
Stanlee  D.  Kauffman,  June  24,  1978. 


Birkey — Taylor. — Lavon  Birkey,  Amboy,  Ind., 
Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Tamera  Taylor,  La 
Fountaine,  Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
Walter  Arthur,  June  3,  1978. 

Bixler — Ranta. — Alan  Bixler,  Elkhart^  Ind., 
College  cong.,  and  Cindy  Rae  Ranta,  Munising, 
Mich.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  June 
30,  1978. 

Bontreger — HoIIinger. — Brian  Bontreger, 

Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Judy  HoII- 
inger, Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by  Elno  W. 
Steiner  and  Howard  Keim,  June  24,  1978. 

Clay — Hess. — Marvin  C.  Clay,  Mt.  Airy,  Md., 
College  cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.),  and  Mary  Lois 
Hess,  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Rawlinsville  cong.,  by 
Lee  E.  Mummau  and  Harold  H.  Hess,  June  18, 
1978. 

Dolinger — Smoker. — Robert  B.  Dolinger  and 
Barbara  Ann  Smoker,  both  of  Nottingham,  Pa,, 
Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by  Vernon  Myers,  June  16, 
1978. 

Domer — Jones. — James  Domer,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Diana  Jones, 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  Richard 
F.  Ross,  June  24,  1978. 

Ellis — Cowan. — Kedron  Ellis,  Salem,  Ore., 
Liberty  Gardens  cong,,  and  Cheryl  Cowan, 
Salem,  Ore.,  Cascadia  Chapel  cong.,  by  Bob 
Weinberger,  June  2,  1978. 

Frey — Hess. — Leslie  Frey,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and 
Gloria  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa.,  both  of  Gingrich  cong., 
by  James  R.  Hess,  June  25,  1978. 

Funderburk — Ramer. — Michael  Fu nderburk, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Tammy  Ramer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  Yellow  Creek  cong,,  by  Bob  Detweiler, 
May  6,  1978. 

Garrido — Landes. — C6sar  Garrido,  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala,  and  Judy  Landes,  Fountain- 
ville.  Pa,,  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher  and 
Jos6  Abreu,  July  1,  1978. 

Gineerich — Miller. — Edward  D.  Gingerich, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou 
Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by  Ron 
Kennel  and  Lonnie  Yoder,  June  10,  1978. 

Groff — Bowman. — Donald  J.  Groff,  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Helen  A.  Bowman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong., 
by  Maurice  W.  Landis  and  Andrew  Miller,  June 
24,  1978. 

Hofstetter — Sellers. — Howard  Hofstetter,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Connie  Marie 
Sellers,  Shreve,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  Ray 
Himes,  June  15,  1978. 

Hope — Bucher. — Samuel  Hope,  Fairfax,  Va., 
and  Judy  Bucher,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Doylestown 
cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  June  24,  1978. 

King — Whitwell. — Barry  Lee  King,  Malvern, 
Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  and  Jennilu  Whitwell,  Denver, 
Colo.,  First  Baptist  Church,  by  Cleon  Nyce,  May 
12,  1978. 

Kurtz — Dorsey. — Lowell  C.  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa., 
and  Laura  Ann  Dorsey,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  Omar 
Kurtz  and  Dale  Dorsey,  June  10,  1978. 

Leichty — Eash. — Allen  Dean  Leichty,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  and  Merridy  Jo  Eash, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Emery 
Hochstetler  and  Carl  Smeltzer,  June  24,  1978. 

Mills — Yoder. — John  Mills  and  Joan  Yoder 
both  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  Greenwood  cong.,  by 
Mark  Swartzentruber,  June  10,  1978. 

Puckett — Glick. — George  Puckett,  Magee, 
Miss.,  and  Christina  Click,  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
Goshen  College  cong.,  by  L.  Craig  Ratliff,  Mar. 
24,  1978. 

Rentsch — Harrington. — Stefan  Rentsch,  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  and  Janet  Harrington,  Tremont,  111., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  James  Detweiler,  June 
17,  1978. 

Roth — Nyce. — Randy  Roth,  Lombard,  111., 
Lombard  cong.,  and  Mary  L.  Nyce,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong.,  by  Cleon  Nyce,  June  17, 
1978. 

Steven — Honaker. — Graber  Steven,  Auburn, 
Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  and  lanelle  Honaker,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Ray  Erb,  June 
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25,  1978. 

Thomas — Herr. — Daryl  E.  Thomas,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  Faith  Bible  Chapel,  and  Martha  Jane 
Herr,  Nottingham,  Pa.,  Mt.  Vernon  Cons. 
Church,  by  John  Thomas  and  Vernon  Myers, 
Junes,  1978. 

Troyer — Pederson. — Timothy  Paul  Troyer, 
Bellwood  Mennonite  Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  and 
Shelley  Pederson,  Seward,  Neb,,  United  Church 
of  Christ,  by  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  June  30,  1978. 

Werning — Nolt. — John  W.  Werning,  Mount 
Wolf,  Pa,,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Sarah 
Eileen  Nolt,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger  and  Daniel  Yutzy,  June 
30,  1978. 

Yoder — Miller. — Jay  Yoder,  Bradenton,  Fla., 
Bayshore  cong.,  and  Ella  M.  Miller,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Ernest  S, 
Garber,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  June  13,  1978. 


obituaries 

lilcssfti  art'  thf  (lead  wliiuli  die  in  the  l>ord  ( Kt-\  14  13l  Wu 
seek  to  piiMisli  oliitiiarics  ot  all  ulm  dir  as  mrtnl>rrs  o|  (lu-  Mrti- 
imiiilr  ( liurrli  I’lr.isr  do  not  send  us  oliiluanrs  of  rt'latiu's  iroin 
oilier  driiominations 

Graber,  Harvey,  son  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Nissley)  Graber,  was  born  in  Mylo,  N.D.,  Jan.  9, 
1930;  died  of  a stroke  and  brain  tumor  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  17,  1978;  aged  48  y.  On  Dec.  21,  1952, 
he  was  married  to  Miriam  Hochstetler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (John,  Merlin, 
Millard,  and  Galen),  one  daughter  (Carol),  his 
maternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Abe  Kauffman),  2 
brothers,  and  5 sisters.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1962,  and  served  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite church  in  Topeka,  Ind.  He  served  as  a 
missionary  pastor  of  Vila  Virginia  Mennonite 
Church  in  Brazil.  He  was  a member  of  Vila  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
20,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Miller  and  Roy  Koch;  inter- 
ment of  Violett  Cemetery,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Helmick,  Melda  Marie,  daughter  of  Norman 
S.  and  Annie  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Garrett 
Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1907;  died  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
June  20,  1978;  aged  71  y.  On  June  12,  1930,  she 
was  married  to  Carlton  A.  Helmick,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Abe  and  Richard 
Helmick),  7 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Walter  N. 
and  Norman  S.  Yoder),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Freda 
Livengood,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Dayton  Gross,  Mrs.  Eva 
Barton,  Mrs.  Viola  Johnson,  and  Mrs,  Sue 
Collins).  She  was  a member  of  Pinto  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
22,  in  charge  of  Richard  E.  Martin;  interment  in 
Pinto  Church  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Timothy  Lane,  son  of  Alvin  and 
Leora  (Slabaugh)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1958;  died  at  Doctors’  Hos- 
pital, Massillon,  Ohio,  June  26,  1978;  aged  19  y. 
Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Jane  and  Lori),  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Hershberger) 
and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Slabaugh),  He  was  a member  of  Hartville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross;  inter- 
ment in  Hartville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Edgar  M.,  son  of  Aaron  D.  and  Anna 
(Martin)  Keener,  was  born  in  Cearfoss,  Md.,  Dec, 
28,  1915;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Washington  Co, 
Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  June  25,  1978;  aged 
62  y.  On  Sept.  21,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Dorothy  Showalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Joanna  Eby,  Suzanne  Michaels, 
Wanda  Albert,  and  Dana  Mills),  5 grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Leavitt  M.,  Aaron  E.,  and  Nathan  P, 
Keener),  and  one  sister  (Mary  Oberholzer).  He 
was  a member  of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
28,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin,  J.  Clark  Hayes, 
and  John  F.  Grove;  interment  in  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery. 


Filler,  Edna  Pearl,  daughter  of  Ephraim  K. 
and  Savilla  (Yoder)  Blauch,  was  born  at  Springs, 
Pa,,  Dec.  29,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  Apr.  30,  1978;  aged  78  y.  On  Aug.  16,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Walker  R,  Filler,  who  died  on 
June  19,  1969.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Wallace  D. 
and  Charles  O.  Filler),  7 grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Robert  Blauch),  and 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Kidwell  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Abe).  She  was  a member  of  Pinto  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May 
3,  in  charge  of  Richard  E.  Martin;  interment  in 
Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Cumberland,  Md, 

Marner,  Vernon,  son  of  Gideon  G.  and  Fannie 
(Miller)  Marner,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Feb.  5,  1899;  died  at  his  home  in  Kalona,  Iowa, 
June  16,  1978;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Sadie  Ella  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Willard 
Brenneman,  Mary  Etta,  and  Fannie — Mrs. 
Wilber  Birky),  2 sons  (Dale  V.  and  Kenneth  V.), 
one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  John  King),  and  5 
brothers  (Maynard,  Willard,  Walter,  Max,  and 
Donald).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(Robert  and  Galen).  He  was  a member  of 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Ron 
Kennel  and  Carl  Smeltzer;  interment  in  West 
Union  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Jacob  M.,  son  of  Moses  J.  and  Cath- 
erine (Yoder)  Mishler,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Nov.  9,  1909;  died  of  cancer  at  University 
Hospitals,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  26,  1978;  aged 
68  V.  Surviving  are  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Ella 
Miller),  one  brother  (Robert  Mishler),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs,  Leo  Yoder  and  Mary  Swart- 
zendruber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Ida  Keim).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  28,  in  charge  of  Lonnie  Yoder 
and  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery, 

Noel,  Saloma  Marie,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Phoebe  (Stauffer)  Lauber,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb,,  May  5,  1897;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  her  home  near  Bruning,  Neb.,  June  23, 
1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Jan.  9,  1919,  she  was  married 
to  Henry  Noel,  who  died  in  1974.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Sterling  and  Duane),  one  daughter 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Vernon  Kennel),  12  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Fan- 
nie Kennel),  and  3 brothers  (Elmer,  Henry,  and 
Melvin  Lauber).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Walter  Henry)  and  one  daughter  (Velda 
Delphine).  She  was  a member  of  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  lune  26,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb, 
and  Glenn  Birky;  interment  in  Salem  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Harry  and 
Lydia  (Kreider)  Coyle,  was  born  in  Strasburg 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1917;  died  at  her  home  in 
Paradise,  Pa.,  of  a malignant  brain  tumor.  Mar. 
17,  1978;  aged  60  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1939,  she  was 
married  to  A.  Landis  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Sylvia — Mrs.  Gilbert  S. 
Martin,  Carol — Mrs.  Thomas  Busch,  Faye — Mrs. 
J.  Robert  Landis,  and  Barbara — Mrs.  Melvin  B. 
Cantey),  11  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (John 
A,  Coyle).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennoite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  19,  in 
charge  or  Daniel  Leaman,  Marvin  Eshleman,  and 
Clarence  Neff;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Stoll,  Katie  Ann,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Mary 
(Graber)  Otto,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  Oct.  20, 
1914;  died  at  Canton,  Ohio,  May  4,  1978;  aged  63 
y.  On  Mar.  24,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Louis 
Stoll,  who  died  on  July  24,  1976.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Richard  Howe), 
one  son  (Ray  Stoll),  her  mother,  2 sisters  (Martha 
and  Amanda  Otto),  and  5 brothers  (Samuel,  Joel, 
Daniel,  Jonas  J.,  and  John  Otto).  She  was  a 
member  of  Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  on  May  7,  in  charge  of 
Richard  F.  Ross  and  Jack  Haggerty;  interment  in 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Ed  and  Sarah 
(Troyer)  Schrock,  was  born  near  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Dec.  1,  1890;  died  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Apr. 
26,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  S.  Troyer,  who  died  on  Jan.  29, 
1974.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Perry,  Calvin,  and 
Ray),  3 daughters  (Bertha,  Mary — Mrs.  Roy 
Harner,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Otis  Miller),  12  grand- 
children, 3 step-grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  and  one  grandson.  She  was  a member  of 
Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Edward  Yutzy 
and  John  Landis;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Wilhelm,  Leander,  son  of  Elmer  and  Frances 
(Stutzman)  Wilhelm,  was  born  in  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1898;  died  at  Walnut  Hills 
Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  aged  79  y. 
He  was  married  to  Ida  Weaver,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Arthur),  6 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  and  one  sister.  He  was 
a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  June  27,  in 
charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Wilson,  Kenneth  E.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Deem)  Wilson  was  born  in  Barnstable  Co., 
Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1956;  died  in  an  accident  near 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  June  19,  1978;  aged  21  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents  and  5 sisters  (Mary 
Sylvester,  Carolyn  Paullin,  Alma  Thompson, 
Patty  Hopkins,  and  Cheryl).  He  was  a member  of 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Lamb  Funeral  Home,  Gibson  City, 
111.,  June  24,  1978;  interment  in  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Foosland,  111, 

Yoder,  Nannie  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  K.  and 
Lydia  (Peachey)  Byler,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Nov.  21,  1893;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  June  23, 
1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov.  26,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Y.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Ella — Mrs.  Richard  Shirk, 
Hannah — Mrs.  Ben  Hassinger,  Emma  Jane 
Yoder,  and  Beulah — Mrs.  Joseph  Hostetler),  3 
sons  (Thomas  E,,  Mervin  C.,  and  Joseph  Y.,  Jr.), 
10  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Jess  J.  Byler),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lena 
Byler  and  Mrs.  Emma  King).  She  was  a member 
of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  27,  in  charge  of 
Louis  Peachey,  Gerald  Peachey,  and  Erie  Renno; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Delores,  daughter  of  Freeman  and 
Maxine  Yoder,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  1, 
1948;  died  of  leukemia  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  May  29, 
1978;  aged  29  y.  On  Mar.  16,  1968,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ramon  Zehr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
is  one  daughter  (Cynthia).  She  was  a member  of 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of  Elno  W. 
Steiner;  interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery, 
Middlebury. 


Cover  and  pp.  558,  559  by  Israel  Ministy  of  Tourism;  p.  564  by 
Richard  Kauffman. 


calendar 

Mennonite  World  Conference,  Wichita,  Kan.,  July  25-30,  1978. 
Region  V Meeting.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention.  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug,  14-18. 
South  Central  Conference.  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Mormon  Church  admits 
blacks  to  priesthood 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon) 
has  lifted  the  ban  against  black  men  holding 
the  priesthood  stating  that  the  decision 
came  as  a result  of  a revelation  from  God. 
“He  has  heard  our  prayers  and  by  revelation 
has  confirmed  that  the  long  promised  day 
has  come  when  every  faithful,  worthy  man 
in  the  church  may  receive  the  holy  priest- 
hood,” the  Mormon  leaders  said  in  a state- 
ment to  the  4.2  million  members  of  the 
church.  The  controversial  ban  against  blacks 
holding  the  priesthood  has  been  a source  of 
criticism  by  outsiders,  who  held  that  the 
Mormon  Church  was  racist  and  by  liberals 
within  the  church  itself.  The  main  body  of 
faithful  Mormons,  however,  have 
consistently  accepted  the  belief  that  the 
policy  was  ordained  by  God  and  could  be 
changed  only  by  a revelation  from  God. 


Missouri  synod  to  commemorate 
75th  year  of  aid  to  retarded 

J.  A.  O.  Preus,  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod,  has  proclaimed 
1979  a “year  of  thanksgiving  in  com- 
memoration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  our 
Synod’s  work  among  the  mentally  retarded 
persons.  ” Synod  work  in  the  field  began 
April  13,  1904,  with  the  opening  of  Bethesda 
Lutheran  Home  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  with  a 
staff  of  eight  and  a patient  population  of 
five.  Now  Bethesda  has  grown  from  40  to 
475  acres  with  a staff  of  550  and  600 
residents. 

“Mentally  retarded  people  constitute  a 
vast  mission  field,  with  one  in  every  33 
children  born  retarded  today,  and  an  esti- 
mated 6.5  million  retarded  persons  living  in 
the  United  States,  ” Dr.  Preus  noted. 

Landowners’  “genocidal  violence” 
held  supported  by  governments 

Church  groups  in  Guatemala  and  in  other 
Central  American  countries  have  accused 
large  landowners  backed  by  government 
sanction  of  stepping  up  “genocidal  vio- 
lence” against  the  Indians.  The  latest  in- 
cident— in  a pattern  of  repression  that,  by 
Amnesty  International  count,  has  in  the  last 
20  years  caused  more  than  20,000  deaths  in 
Guatemala — occurred  on  May  29  in  Panzos, 
a small  town  in  the  interior,  25  miles  west  of 
Lake  Izabal. 


Government  spokesmen  claimed  that  to 
quell  a public  demonstration  army  troops 
accompanied  by  landowners  fired  “in  self- 
defense,  ” killing  34  campesinos  and  criti- 
cally wounding  17.  Eyewitness  accounts  col- 
lected by  independent  investigators, 
however,  assert  that  the  soldiers  opened  fire 
on  a large  group  of  peacefully  assembled, 
unarmed  Indians,  killing  more  than  100 
men,  women,  and  children.  Guatemalan 
Roman  Catholic  Church  leaders  have  sided 
with  the  Indians  and  peasants  against  what 
they  call  “officially  inspired  violence.  ” 

Catholic  membership  at  732  million 
18.3  percent  of  the  world’s  population 
A look  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s 
statistical  yearbook  reveals  among  other 
things  that  the  number  of  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  percentage  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion have  risen  sharply.  The  yearbook,  a 
statistical  study  of  the  world’s  Catholic 
population  as  of  1976,  says  there  were  732 
million  Catholics  in  the  world.  This  is  a rise 
of  15  million  recorded  in  1975.  The  year- 
book states  that  Catholics  comprised  18.3 
percent  of  the  world’s  population,  an  in- 
crease from  the  18.2  percent  recorded  in 
1975. 

Released  Wilmington  10  member 
pledges  drive  against  racism 

Upon  being  released  from  prison,  Joe 
Wright,  the  first  black  member  of  the  Wil- 
mington 10  to  be  paroled,  insisted  on  his  in- 
nocence and  delivered  a parting  blast  at  the 
“intolerable  conditions  of  racism  and  politi- 
cal repression  ” in  North  Carolina.  “Instead 
of  today  being  a happy  occasion  for  me,  ” he 
said,  “it  is  a sad  one.  For  although  I am  be- 
ing released  from  prison  after  serving  a 
sentence  for  a crime  which  I did  not  com- 
mit, eight  of  my  brothers  remain  in  prison 
for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit.  . . . 
The  intolerable  conditions  of  racism  and 
political  repression  which  led  to  my  unjust 
conviction  and  incarceration  still  exist  and 
must  be  changed.  I plan  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  that  change  about.  ” 

U.N.  General  debate  ends 
with  attack  on  superpowers 

India’s  Prime  Minister  Morarji  Desai 
combined  a clear  rejection  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  a sharp  attack  on  the  military, 
disarmament,  and  energy  policies  of  the 
superpowers  at  the  United  Nations  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  Invoking  mem- 
ories of  Mahatma  Gandhi  with  whom  he 
labored  for  India’s  independence  for  18 
years,  the  82-year-old  leader  spoke  on  the 
final  day  (June  9)  of  the  three-week-long 
opening  general  debate.  “We  are  the  only 
country  which  has  pledged  not  to  manufac- 
ture or  acquire  nuclear  weapons  even  if  the 


rest  of  the  world  did  so,  ” Mr.  Desai 
declared.  “In  fact,  we  have  gone  further  and 
abjured  nuclear  explosions  even  for  peaceful 
purposes.  ” 

U.S.  prison  population  up  5 percent 
to  total  of  294,896 

The  annual  survey  of  Corrections  Maga- 
zine shows  that  the  U.S.  prison  population 
appears  to  have  unexpectedly  stabilized, 
with  only  a 5 percent  increase  last  year. 
Figures  show  the  number  of  federal  and 
state  prisoners  increased  by  12,987  to  294, 
896  between  Jan.  1,  1977,  to  Jan.  1,  1978. 
Prison  officials  had  predicted  that  the  figure 
would  exceed  300,000  by  Jan.  1 of  this  year. 
“This  did  not  happen  because  of  the  sudden 
stabilization,  and  even  decline,  in  the  prison 
populations  of  several  states  that  had  shown 
rapid  growth  in  the  last  years,  ” the  report 
said. 


Shun  revenge,  voice  forgiveness 
patriarch  urges  Maronite  Catholics 

“Lebanese  Christians,  return  to  your  faith 
and  to  your  consciences!”  This  was  the  ap- 
peal addressed  to  Lebanon’s  majority  Ma- 
ronite Catholic  community  by  Maronite  Pa- 
triarch Antoine  Pierre  Khoraiche  and  the 
other  Maronite  bishops,  exhorting  the  faith- 
ful “not  to  listen  to  the  instincts  for  revenge, 
but  to  the  voice  of  repentance,  forgiveness, 
and  love.” 

The  appeal,  issued  at  the  close  of  a meet- 
ing in  Beirut  of  the  Maronite  hierarchy,  was 
a response  to  a recent  series  of  violent  epi- 
sodes in  northern  Lebanon’s  Christian 
heartland  between  Christian  followers  of 
former  President  Sulieman  Franjieh  and 
Christian  members  of  the  rival  Phalangist 
Party  militia.  The  incidents  reached  a 
climax  on  June  13  in  an  attack  by  Pha- 
langists  that  killed  about  40  Franjieh  sup- 
porters, including  Tony  Franjieh,  the  son  of 
the  former  President,  young  Franjieh’s  wife, 
and  baby  daughter. 

Brethren  vote  to 
turn  in  handguns 

Delegates  at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Conference  meeting  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  accept  recommendations  of  a five-person 
committee  that  Brethren  surrender  their 
own  handguns  and  support  legislation  re- 
stricting availability  of  handguns.  The  vote 
was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee’s suggestions  that  no  actual  vote 
count  was  taken.  The  1,000-member  dele- 
gate body  is  the  final  authority  of  the 
Brethren  in  all  matters  and  determines  the 
church’s  policy  on  issues.  A report  from  a 
committee  survey  on  violence  and  the  use  of 
handguns  noted  that  gun  ownership  is 
higher  among  Brethren  than  among  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States. 
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Squeezing  the  minority 


“ Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger;  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  ” (Dent.  10:19). 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  a message  from  the  minority 
Christian  community  in  Israel  directed  to  the  Jewish 
majority.  It  is  a reversal  of  roles  for  Jews  and  Christians. 

From  the  time  of  the  rupture  between  Jews  and  Christians  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  there  has  been  an  uneasy 
relationship  between  them.  Uneasy  because  while  the  two 
have  a great  deal  in  common,  a basic  disagreement  drives 
them  apart.  From  the  Christian  standpoint,  the  dilemma  of 
separation  is  stated  in  the  exasperated  words  of  the  Jew,  Paul, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  28:28;  “Let  it  be  known  to  you  then  that 
this  salvation  of  God  has  been  sent  to  the  Gentiles;  they  will 
listen.” 

To  what  extent  have  the  Gentiles  listened?  A reading  of 
world  history  since  Paul’s  time  will  show  that  many  have 
listened,  but  some  have  not  completely  understood.  And  as 
the  orthodox  Jewish  majority  first  persecuted  the  Christian 
Jewish  minority,  so  there  came  times  and  places  when  those 
identified  as  Christian  were  a majority  and  persecuted  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  there  has  been  much  more  persecution  of  Jews 
by  Christians  than  the  other  way  around. 

According  to  Britannica,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  break  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  came  not  in  New 
Testament  times,  but  during  the  Bar-Kochba  War  (132-35). 
Bar-Kochba,  a Jewish  guerrilla,  led  an  uprising  of  the  Jews 
against  Rome.  His  army  was  eventually  defeated,  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,  and  Jews  were  prohibited  from  entering  it. 

Two  issues,  particularly,  divided  Jews  and  Christians  at 
this  point.  For  one.  Rabbi  Aqiba  had  identified  the  rebel 
leader  as  the  Messiah.  Christians  could  not  accept  this.  For 
another,  Christians  were  not  barred  from  Jerusalem  after  the 
fall.  “If  we  would  envisage  the  situation  we  need  only 
imagine  that  a victorious  enemy  had  sacked  Westminster 
Abbey  and  forbidden  access  to  all  Englishmen  save 
conscientious  objectors  who  had  refused  to  bear  arms.  . . . 

The  Jews  regarded  the  Christians  as  renegades.” 
{Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1954  edition,  vol  13,  pp.  55,  167.) 


From  here  on  it  was  downhill.  When  Christians  gained 
political  power  after  the  “conversion”  of  Constantine,  they 
were  in  a position  to  be  allied  with  the  state  to  make  it  hard 
for  the  Jews.  The  aim,  it  would  appear,  was  quite  often 
“conversion,”  which  was  seen  as  for  the  good  of  the  Jews,  but 
the  methods  were  far  from  laudable. 

James  Michener’s  novel  The  Source  describes  a medieval 
town  in  Spain  or  Portugal  where,  if  I remember  correctly,  on 
an  annual  occasion,  the  Jewish  rabbis  were  stripped  to  their 
underwear  and  made  to  run  a race  with  the  town  prostitutes. 
The  wives  and  families  were  forced  to  come  out  and  watch 
and  after  it  was  over  they  were  all  taken  to  the  church  for  an 
“evangelistic”  service. 

If  true,  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  milder  indignities 
foisted  on  the  Jews  by  a Christendom  which  viewed  them  as 
infidels  and  held  them  at  arm’s  length.  In  spite  of  slights, 
restrictions,  and  outright  killings,  the  Jews  survived  and 
basically  prospered.  But  probably  the  most  thorough  and 
effective  attempt  at  Jewish  extermination  was  carried  out 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us.  It  is  reported  that  6 million 
Jews,  one  third  of  the  world  Jewish  population  at  the  time, 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  this  historic  persecution  of  Jews 
was  carried  on  by  a politicized  Christianity  which  had  lost 
contact  with  its  roots  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles.  Yet  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  in  all  of  us  an 
instinctive  mistrust  of  those  who  are  like  us,  but  different?  Is 
it  not  like  the  ancient  conflict  between  the  brothers  Abel  the 
herdsman  and  Cain  the  farmer? 

The  Christian  faith  was  born  in  the  womb  of  Judaism. 
Though  there  was  a major  rift  over  Jesus,  the  Jew,  other 
factors  may  have  been  even  more  influential  in  driving  us 
apart.  Whatever  the  future  may  bring  with  regard  to  Jesus,  it 
is  certainly  appropriate  for  us  of  the  Christian  majority  to 
acknowledge  the  dismal  record  of  the  past  and  to  recognize 
what  we  have  in  common  with  Jews. 

Let  us  certainly  not  be  found  in  the  place  of  Cain. 

— Daniel  Hertzier 
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Inflation:  What  it  does,  why  it  happens 

by  Carl  Kreider 


Jimmy  Carter  has  said  that  inflation  is  our  most  trou- 
blesome problem.  Every  time  we  go  to  the  grocery  store,  buy 
a new  automobile  or  tractor,  pay  a hospital  bill,  pay  the 
college  tuition  bill,  or  spend  money  for  almost  any  other  pur- 
pose we  are  agreed  that  inflation  is  here  and  it  is  bad. 

Why  is  inflation  bad? 

1.  If  prices  rise  6 percent  per  year  (and  they  are  going  up  a 
little  faster  than  that  now)  the  price  level  will  double  in  12 
years.  To  say  it  in  another  way,  a dollar  will  be  worth  only  50 
cents  12  years  from  now. 

2.  Inflation  poses  a serious  problem  for  local  congrega- 
tions, church  institutions,  and  churchwide  boards.  If  10  years 
ago  we  put  a $10  bill  in  the  collection  plate  every  Sunday,  we 
probably  weren’t  giving  enough  to  meet  our  church  ex- 
penses. If  we  try  to  forget  inflation  on  Sunday  morning  and 


still  give  only  a $10  bill  each  week — we  aren’t  giving  half 
enough  now. 

3.  Inflation  is  a special  problem  for  many  retired  people. 
Although  Social  Security  benefits  have  expanded  with  the 
increase  in  the  costs  of  living,  many  retired  people  also 
depend  on  bank  accounts  or  income  from  pension  funds.  The 
value  of  these  items  hasn’t  kept  up  with  inflation. 

4.  Inflation  is  a problem  for  many  people  on  salaries  or 
relatively  fixed  incomes.  Salary  increases  are  often  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  salary  adjustments 
are  usually  made  after  the  prices  of  the  things  we  buy  have 
gone  up.  In  other  words  they  always  seem  to  lag  behind. 

5.  Inflation  also  means  that  all  people  who  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  a higher  tax  bracket. 
Their  higher  incomes  do  not  buy  as  much  as  somewhat  lower 


incomes  used  to  buy,  but  a larger  slice  of  what  we  earn  goes 
to  the  government. 

6.  Inflation  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  dollar  has 
been  falling  overseas.  When  I was  in  Japan  (1952-56)  one 
U.S.  dollar  would  buy  360  yen.  If  I would  go  to  Japan  today  I 
eould  buy  only  220  yen  with  my  dollar.  Ten  years  ago  a 
German  mark  cost  a quarter;  now  it  eosts  a half  dollar.  Our 
Canadian  members  face  an  additional  burden  because  the 
Canadian  dollar  has  fallen  even  more  than  the  U.S.  dollar. 

7.  One  of  the  most  reprehensible  of  all  evils  of  inflation  is 
this:  it  is  especially  burdensome  to  the  poor.  Many  of  the  rest 
of  us  own  farm  lands  or  have  homes  that  have  become  more 
“valuable  ” because  of  inflation.  The  poor  aren’t  so  fortunate. 

What  are  the  causes  of  inflation?  My  list  of  evils  was  only  a 
partial  one;  so  also  is  my  list  of  causes.  All  of  the  following 
have  something  to  do  with  it;  some  are  much  more  to  blame 
than  others. 

1.  Let’s  blame  it  on  the  Arabs.  They  tripled  the  price  of 
oil. 

2.  It  is  the  greed  of  the  labor  unions.  They  are  eonstantly 
asking  for  higher  wages;  higher  labor  costs  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  The  recent  37  percent  increase  to  miners  after 
the  coal  strike  is  just  another  horrible  example. 

3.  The  problem  lies  with  the  big  corporations  who  engage 
in  “administrative  pricing.’’  Corporations  are  now  so  large 
that  the  old  laws  of  supply  and  demand  (based  on  assump- 
tions of  perfect  competition)  no  longer  apply.  Instead,  when 
corporations  face  higher  costs  of  production,  they  merely  pass 
these  costs  along  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

4.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  fallen  overseas.  Riehard 
Nixon  devalued  the  dollar  in  1971  and  again  in  1973.  Since 
then  technically  the  dollar  has  been  “floating  ” but  actually  it 
has  been  sinking.  This  means  that  any  imports  that  we  buy 
are  more  expensive.  The  share  of  imports  relative  to  our  gross 
national  produee  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  decade.  It  is 
now  nearly  10  percent. 

5.  The  U.S.  Congress  reeently  passed  a law  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  (Personally,  I think  this  is  more  likely  to 
eause  unemployment  than  inflation,  though  it  may  have 
some  inflationary  effects. ) 

6.  Congress  has  recently  increased  Social  Security  taxes. 
For  the  first  15  years  of  the  Social  Security  program  the  tax 
was  only  1 percent  on  the  worker  and  1 percent  on  the  em- 
ployer. Now  it  is  over  6 percent  on  each.  Whether  the  worker 
bears  the  burden  of  these  taxes  or  whether  the  employer 
passes  them  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  is 
debatable.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  the  employers’  part  of 
the  tax  contributes  to  inflation. 

7.  Government  deficit  spending  is  the  culprit.  The  U.S. 
Federal  budget  has  been  in  balance  only  one  year  since  1960, 
and  the  surplus  of  $3  billion  in  that  year  (1969)  was  micro- 
scopic compared  to  the  deficit  of  $66  billion  in  1976  and  the 
projeeted  deficit  of  $62  billion  in  1978. 
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8.  More  sophisticated  critics  say  that  the  trouble  rests  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  system.  In  their  efforts  to  hold  down 
interest  rates  (which  are  a cost  of  production  and  therefore  a 
potential  cause  of  inflation)  the  Fed  has  increased  the  money 
supply  too  rapidly. 

9.  Excessive  spending  for  military  defense  is  the  real 
villain.  Although  defieit  spending  is  often  mentioned  as  a 
eause  of  inflation,  military  spending  is  not  often  singled  out 
for  special  attention.  I would  like  to  conclude  this  article  by 
pointing  out  why  I think  it  may  be  the  most  important  cause. 

Prices  may  not  finally  be  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  they  certainly  are  influenced  by  supply  and 
demand.  All  government  spending  (for  whatever  purpose) 
will  tend  to  inerease  the  demand  side  of  the  market.  When 
the  government  spends  money,  it  is  buying  goods  or  paying 
salaries  or  wages.  The  people  who  get  this  money  will  in  turn 
spend  it  for  other  things.  However,  if  government  spending  is 
paid  for  by  taxes,  private  demand  is  reduced  by  the  same 
extent  that  government  demand  has  been  increased.  No  net 
inflationary  effects  are  felt. 

The  worst  periods  of  inflation  have  been  times  of  war  or 
dislocations  following  wars.  Wars  have  been  times  of  enor- 
mous governmental  expenditure,  but  governments  have 
usually  not  found  it  feasible  to  raise  taxes  enough  to  support 
these  massive  expenditures.  The  Vietnam  war  is  an  especially 
good  illustration  of  this.  It  was  not  a popular  war.  President 
Johnson  thought  he  could  have  a “Great  Society  ” and  an  es- 
calating war  without  raising  taxes  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

While  all  governmental  expenditures  are  potentially  infla- 
tionary, military  expenditures  are  the  most  inflationary.  For 
example,  if  the  government  spends  money  to  build  roads,  de- 
mand has  been  increased — but  the  better  roads  reduce  trans- 
portation costs  and  thus  supply  is  increased  as  well.  In  fact, 
the  resulting  increase  in  supply  may  more  than  counter- 
balanee  the  increase  in  demand  and  prices  aetually  would 
tend  to  fall  as  a result.  But  government  spending  for  military 
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purposes  does  not  have  this  redeeming  feature.  Demand  goes 
up,  but  supply  is  not  increased  at  all — in  fact  it  may  be 
reduced  because  the  government  is  competing  with  private 
enterprise  for  scarce  materials  and  labor. 

When  we  look  for  causes  of  inflation,  why  do  we  usually 
pick  on  the  Arabs,  or  the  labor  unions,  or  the  farmers,  or  the 
big  corporations,  or  the  minimum  wage  laws?  Why  is  not  a 
word  said  in  protest  against  big  military  spending?  Because, 
unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  the  military  part 
of  the  government  budget  is  sacrosanct.  The  Russians  are  our 
enemies.  Russia  is  increasing  its  military  outlays.  The  United 
States  must  respond  with  similar  or  greater  increases. 

When  a country  already  has  a stockpile  of  atomic  bombs 
that  is  capable  of  obliterating  its  enemy  several  times  over. 


It  came  to  pass 

“And  it  came  to  pass”  was  her  favorite  Scripture  text,  the 
old  lady  said.  When  pressed  for  a reason,  she  replied  that  she 
had  noticed  how  human  affairs,  troubles  included,  were  only 
temporary.  We  are  inclined  to  share  her  viewpoint.  As  I write 
this,  a major  snowstorm  is  on,  the  worst  since  John  Kennedy 
was  inaugurated  in  ’61.  Yet  this  too  will  pass;  the  mails  will 
ultimately  be  delivered,  the  cities’  distressing  circumstances 
will  be  relieved.  But  some  observations  are  pertinent.  Some 
other  things  will  pass  also: 

1.  A period  of  time  called  “now”  will  have  passed  wherein 
you  could  pray  much  with  thanksgiving,  for  ever  so  many 
things,  and  persons. 

2.  In  this  section  of  time,  this  accumulation  of  many  nows, 
you  could  have  been  an  effective  intercessor  for  some 
worthwhile  objectives  and  persons. 

3.  We  shall  have  learned  something  about  patient 
adjustment  to  inconvenience. 


how  can  we  say  that  we  will  become  stronger  if  we  add  to  the 
overkill?  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  that  a nation’s  real 
strength  is  not  dependent  on  the  size  or  sophistication  of  its 
military  establishment?  Is  not  the  real  strength  of  a nation 
dependent  more  on  such  factors  as:  (I)  How  well  is  indus- 
trious labor  rewarded?  (2)  How  well  are  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged cared  for?  (3)  Are  inequities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  income  being  reduced? 

Jesus  said:  “All  who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the 
sword.  ” The  biggest  danger  of  taking  the  “sword  ” of  atomic 
armaments  is  that  of  an  atomic  holocaust.  But  even  if  that 
dread  end  can  be  avoided  or  deferred,  there  is  the  additional 
danger  that  the  vast  costs  of  atomic  armament  will  destroy  us 
through  their  inflationary  impact.  ^ 


4.  Maybe  we  shall  miss  Sunday’s  “go-to-meeting.”  But,  in 
that  case,  we  shall  worship  in  homes,  and  profit  here,  while 
“it  came  to  pass.” 

5.  We  shall  become  older,  unavoidably.  Our  forefathers 
too  passed  this  way  once.  It  sobers  us  to  reflect  that  we  too, 
like  they,  pass  only  once,  and  if  we  desire  to  “redeem  the 
time  because  the  days  are  evil,”  there  is  only  the  now  in 
which  to  do  so. 

6.  By  communication  we  can  benefit  our  fellowman. 

7.  Yes,  this  snowy  inconvenience,  this  brake  on  our 
sometimes  hectic  haste,  will  “come  to  pass”  presently.  We 
shall  then  have  reflections  on  how  we  hitched  up  this 
temporary  immobilization  for  constructive  purposes. 

“And  it  came  to  pass”  will  be  a description  of  how  this 
chunk  of  time  passed  by  us  into  history,  headed  out  toward 
eternity,  toward  “the  night  when  no  man  can  work.” — J. 

Paul  Sauder. 


August  1, 1978 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  media 

by  J.  Allen  Brubaker 


“I’d  like  to  buy  the  world  a home  and  furnish  it  with  love; 

Grow  apple  trees  and  honeybees  and  snow-white  turtle- 
doves. 

I’d  like  to  teach  the  world  to  sing  (sing  with  me) 

in  perfect  harmony  (in  perfect  harmony); 

I’d  like  to  buy  the  world  a Coke  and.  . . . ’’ 

Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  can  hum  the  tune  to  this  recent  Coca 
Cola  jingle.  Although  it  contains  some  nice  lines  and  appears 
to  address  felt  needs,  most  of  us  would  question  its  primary 
message.  Our  familiarity  with  the  song  underscores  a point: 
the  media  are  forceful  communicators  today.  We  all  live 
under  their  shadow,  even  though  we  may  deny  their  in- 
fluence or  would  prefer  to  say  that  we  live  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty. 

How  the  media  function.  Television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazine,  films,  and  related  media  function  in  many  ways  to 
entertain,  inform,  persuade,  watch  over  the  environment, 
and  shape  our  values  and  lifestyle.  Some  scholars  suggest  that 
television  alone  serves  as  a new  religion  in  America,  with  its 
own  ritualistic  practices,  seasonal  schedules,  regular  follow- 
ing, devotional  habits,  and  sense  of  values. 

Kenneth  Curtis,  an  American  Baptist  and  general  manager 
of  Gateway  Films  in  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
flickering  screen  “declares  what  is  important,  what  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  world,  what  behavior  and  attitudes  are  desirable, 
which  kind  of  lives  to  emulate.  ” He  suggests  that  television, 
like  religion,  deals  with  the  rhythms  of  life,  the  seasons,  the 
mythologies.  It  generates  repetitive  actions,  such  as  favorite 
programs  similar  to  regular  holidays.  Its  soap  operas  provide 
ritualistic  functions.  “When  we  realize  that  television  is  the 
only  thing  we  all  share  together  as  a people  and  nation,  its  re- 
ligious dimensions  are  obvious,  ” he  notes. 

In  the  scant  25  years  of  television’s  history,  it  has  changed 
our  individual  and  corporate  lives  as  no  other  force  in  his- 
tory— more  than  cars,  airplanes,  radios,  movies,  and  space- 
age  technology.  It  has  changed  our  mealtimes  and  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  time  we  spend  visiting  and  entertain- 
ing friends.  We  read  fewer  books  and  see  fewer  movies.  Our 
leisure  time  for  sports  and  hobbies  has  been  reduced.  We  go 
to  bed  later  because  of  TV  and  we  spend  less  time  on  play 
and  conversation.  Television’s  cumulative  impact  as  a cul- 
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tural  force  plays  a significant  part  in  shaping  our  concepts  of 
reality.  To  a lesser  extent,  radio,  films,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  play  a similar  role — providing  windows  to  our 
world  and  helping  to  define  what  is  important  and  of  value. 

Elton  H.  Rule,  president  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Companies,  Inc.,  noted  that  “TV  is  a window  on  the  world 
wider  than  any  previous  generation  has  ever  known — one 
that  offers  incredible  exposure  to  people,  places,  and  events 
that  were  once  only  in  textbooks.”  In  effect,  the  public  media 
provide  unprecedented  opportunities  to  learn  about  our 
world  and  often  to  experience  it  vicariously.  They  are  the 
primary  tools  to  provide  the  common  interests,  language, 
traditions,  values,  and  institutions  that  a society  needs  to  sur- 
vive. 

As  windows  to  our  world,  the  media  not  only  help  us  to  see 
and  understand  our  world,  but  they  also  limit  our  view  of  that 
world.  Further,  this  partial  view  is  often  presented  as  though 
it  were  the  whole.  For  example,  a five-minute  radio  or  a 30- 
minute  TV  newscast  can’t  possibly  sum  up  all  that  happens  in 
a day.  Although  such  newscasts  may  suggest  that  “that’s  to- 
day’s news,”  they  merely  attempt  to  sum  up  the  information 
that  our  society  wants  and  needs  to  hear  that  day. 

Of  course,  the  media  distort  in  other  ways,  such  as  in 
stereotyping  characters  and  their  roles,  substituting  false 
values  for  real  ones,  and  presenting  unrealistic  solutions  to 
problems,  e.g.,  violence  to  end  conflict. 

Central  myths  and  values.  William  F.  Fore,  assistant 
general  secretary  for  communication  at  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  identifies  five  central  myths  of  the  media:  (1) 
The  fittest  survive.  (2)  Power  and  decision-making  start  at 
the  center  of  society  (Washington/New  York)  and  move  out 
to  the  people.  (3)  Happiness  consists  of  limitless  acquisition 
of  material  goods.  (4)  Progress  is  an  inherent  good.  (5)  There 
exists  a free  flow  of  ideas.  Quite  obviously  these  often  run 
counter  to  biblical  principles,  constitutional  guarantees,  or 
actual  practice. 

According  to  Fore,  power  heads  the  list  of  society’s 
values — power  over  others,  power  over  nature.  Other  values 
the  media  emphasize  are:  acquiring  and  protecting  wealth 
and  property,  sex  appeal  in  place  of  sexuality,  pride  instead  of 
self-respect,  competition  rather  than  recreation,  escape  in 
place  of  rest.  These  stand  in  opposition  to  the  biblical  call  for 
justice  and  righteousness,  kindness  and  humility,  honesty 
and  integrity,  community  and  sharing. 
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The  church’s  task.  Perhaps  the  most  important  task  for  the 
church  is  to  understand  what  the  media  are  saying  to  us  and 
to  find  ways  to  transcend  the  media  myths  and  values  that 
conflict  with  Christian  values.  This  kind  of  media  education 
can  best  happen  in  face-to-face  dialogue  with  each  other — in 
our  congregations,  small  groups,  or  families.  After  we  under- 
stand how  the  media  function  to  influence  us,  we  can  work  at 
changing  the  output  of  the  media  and  possibly  help  to  reflect 
Christian  values. 

To  the  extent  that  the  church  has  copied  or  reinforced  the 
false  values  of  the  media,  we  need  to  repent.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  times  when  we  have  communicated  images  of 
prestige,  power  over  people,  sex  appeal,  escape,  injustice, 
and  half-truths.  When  these  false  images  creep  into  our 
media  messages,  they  undercut  any  good  words  we  may 
speak. 

Fore  suggests  several  guidelines  to  avoid  being  co-opted  by 
the  distorted  values  of  the  media:  (1)  Seek  to  tell  the  Chris- 
tian story  in  ways  that  relate  to  people’s  everyday  needs  and 
problems.  (2)  Provide  creative  alternatives  to  commercial 
media.  Public  broadcasting  is  an  example.  (3)  Depict  social 
models  of  liberation.  (4)  Provide  perspective,  content,  and 
meaning  to  news.  (5)  Encourage  further  discussion  of  issues 
in  a group  context.  (6)  Engage  in  direct  social  and  political 
action  to  change  the  structures  of  the  media  so  they  will  be 
more  open  and  responsive  to  points  of  view  that  differ  from 
the  cultural  norm  (writing  to  a congressman/calling  a sta- 
tion/writing to  sponsors  of  violent  or  pornographic  mes- 
sages). 

Too  often  the  media  merely  reflect  the  greed  and  weakness 
of  our  human  flesh,  rather  than  being  manipulated  by  greedy 
people  at  the  top. 

So  at  least  part  of  the  solution  involves  changing  the  basic 
beliefs,  assumptions,  and  values  of  our  entire  society;  that  in- 
cludes us.  Fore  states,  “Our  Christian  theology  is  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  the  theology  of  our  society,  and  the 
mass  media  happen  to  be  among  the  most  important  arenas 
for  resolving  the  conflict.  It  will  take  clear  thinking,  hard 
work,  and  a good  deal  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  But  it  is  our 
society  and  our  lives  that  are  at  stake,  and  I can  think  of  no 
more  exciting  challenge.” 

The  public  media  are  among  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
our  society  to  transmit  values.  If  the  church  and  its  message  is 
not  a part  of  the  public  media,  persons  in  our  society  will 
have  an  important  reason  to  think  that  the  church  is  irrele- 
vant in  our  society.  Although  the  church  may  not  have  the 
resources  of  the  commercial  advertiser  to  buy  public  media 
time  or  space,  its  influence  can  still  be  felt. 

First  of  all  we  need  to  make  the  media  our  servants  and  not 
our  masters.  This  will  call  for  greater  discipline  on  our  part  to 
understand  how  the  media  function  and  what  their  basic 
assumptions,  values,  symbols,  and  images  are.  We  also  need 
to  work  at  disciplining  our  own  media  consumption  and  in 
making  our  own  voices  heard  in  calling  for  change  that  is  in 
keeping  with  our  Christian  values.  And  we  can  also  explore 
those  creative  ways  to  harness  the  media  to  share  our  Chris- 
tian message  and  make  it  an  important  part  of  the  media  mix. 


Hear!  Hear! 

Helping  our  students  through  college.  Having  grown  up 
in  a middle-class  home,  I am  well  aware  that  raising  money 
for  college  is  serious  business.  I started  mowing  lawns  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  Every  summer  after  that  I spent  part  of  each 
week  working  around  town.  Most  of  what  1 brought  home 
went  directly  in  the  bank  “for  college.  ” The  summer  before  I 
actually  entered  college  I worked  in  a local  dairy  products 
plant,  earning  more  than  I ever  got  from  lawn  work. 

When  fall  came,  I began  to  use  the  money  I had  saved 
away  over  all  those  summers.  I had  been  awarded  several 
scholarships,  so  my  first  year  ate  up  only  about  half  of  my 
savings  account.  The  crunch  came  the  next  fall.  Work  that 
summer  added  a little  to  the  coffers,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  fund  from  being  wrung  dry.  In  fact,  I didn’t  have 
enough  money  to  cover  all  the  bills. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  my  parents  entered  the  picture. 
They  both  held  desk  jobs  in  a local  farm  implement  plant. 
Neither  of  them  had  gone  to  college,  so  their  jobs  were  not  in 
the  professional  salary  range.  With  house  payments  and  or- 
dinary bills,  they  had  managed  to  save  only  a little  money 
during  my  growing  up  years.  That  little,  however,  soon  found 
its  way  into  my  checking  account  and  covered  the  rest  of  my 
fees. 

For  the  next  three  years  my  parents  always  stepped  in  to 
cover  the  balance  of  my  college  debts  after  I had  contributed 
all  I could  garner  through  summer  work.  They  even  gave  me 
a little  extra  to  spend  at  school  on  incidental  things. 

My  parents’  concern  for  me  meant  that  their  savings  ac- 
count remained  largely  idle  for  a while,  but,  as  a result,  I w'as 
able  to  attend  college  without  the  constant  burden  of  fi- 
nancial uncertainty.  For  that  I shall  be  forever  grateful. 

I might  not  have  given  this  much  recent  thought,  however, 
if  I had  not  come  in  contact  with  a number  of  Mennonites 
either  about  to  enter  college  or  just  finishing.  Most  of  these 
young  people  come  from  “good  ” homes,  that  is,  most  of  their 
families  have  fared  quite  well  in  the  economic  world.  Thus,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  many  of  these  financially  fortunate 
families  have  elected  not  to  assist  their  children  in  gaining  a 
college  education,  unless  the  help  involves  some  sort  of  loan, 
often  with  an  interest  charge. 

I learned  that  most  of  these  young  people  simply  accept 
the  situation  and  proceed  to  take  on  numerous  part-time 
jobs  and  to  accumulate  awesome  debts  as  they  go  through 
four  or  more  years  of  higher  education.  I respect  them  for 
dealing  in  an  uncomplaining  way  with  the  situation,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  parents’ 
position. 

In  a brotherhood  community,  what  are  we  teaching  young 
people  when  we  show  them  that  we  obviously  have  large 
sums  of  money  (often  to  be  spent  on  the  paraphernalia  of 
American  life  such  as  snowmobiles,  motor  homes,  or  boats) 
yet  are  unwilling  to  share  that  abundance  with  a son  or 
daughter  in  college? 
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One  explanation  is  that  the  students  are  learning  the  value 
of  money.  Certainly  working  for  money  helps  one  realize  the 
effort  necessary  to  acquire  it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  force  our 
young  people  to  hold  extra  jobs  and  pile  up  extensive  debts  to 
get  the  point  across?  Wouldn’t  it  make  more  sense  to  expect 
them  to  share  the  load  of  paying  for  college,  with  the  student 
contributing  what  he  or  she  can  and  the  parents,  where  suffi- 
cient funds  exist,  covering  the  rest? 

I know  helping  me  caused  some  strain  for  my  parents,  who 
were  by  no  means  wealthy,  but  I am  convinced  that  the 
gratitude  1 feel  toward  them  for  their  help  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  discomfort  some  of  my  friends  feel  beginning  life 
after  college  with  a ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dqllar 
debt.  And  the  pain  is  increased  if  the  lender  happens  to  be  a 
parent  who  could  just  as  well  practice  a little  Jubilee  thinking 
and  forgive  the  loan. 

I would  like  to  challenge  Mennonite  parents  to  examine 
their  motives  to  be  sure  they  don  t withhold  financial  help 
from  their  young  people  for  some  reason  they  haven  t really 
admitted  to  themselves.  Is  it  possible  that  some  parents  still 
(}uestion  the  value  of  college  in  general  and  mask  that  feeling 
with  the  “value  of  money  ’ argument?  We  claim  to  be  a shar- 
ing, caring  community,  yet  it  seems  as  though  we  are  more 


For  this,  forgive 

For  all  that  I have  known  to  do,  and  have  not  done; 
for  aid  I have  withheld,  for  gifts  I have  not  given, 
for  love  I have  begrudged,  for  prayers  unprayed, 

I humbly  beg  forgiveness  of  high  heaven. 

For  times  I’ve  been  one  with  that  Pharisee 
who  prayed  but  with  himself;  for  other  times 
when,  only  praying,  I have  failed  to  act — 
forgive  me.  Lord,  for  these,  and  other  crimes. 

I do  not  ask  forgiveness  that  I stayed 
while  others  risked  to  serve  beyond  the  sea. 

You  did  not  send  me  there.  But,  oh,  forgive 
that  I ve  neglected  many  near  to  me. 

I ask  not  for  forgiveness  that  I am 
no  preacher,  nor  yet  teacher  of  the  Word. 

But  for  the  fact  that  I ve  not  spoken  out 
within  my  daily  round,  have  mercy.  Lord! 

So  let  it  be,  for  now  and  future  time, 
my  prayer  shall  be  more  than  mere  words  spoken; 
but  giving,  helping,  lifting,  holding  up, 
because  of  You,  all  that  is  hurt  and  broken. 

— Lorie  Gooding 


willing  to  share  with  someone  in  a third  world  country  than 
the  members  of  our  own  fellowships  here.  (Our  children  are 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  too.)  When  do  we  stop  trying  to 
teach  what  may  be  narrow-minded  lessons  about  money  and 
see  our  young  people  as  maturing  adults  who  have  goals  and 
dreams  which  call  for  more  help  than  a pat  on  the  back? 

Christ  said  that  even  the  world  gives  its  children  bread 
when  they  ask  for  it.  Yet  within  the  community  of  faith  must 
we  offer  our  sons  and  daughters  a dry,  hard-to-swallow 
crust? — Mark  A.  Kelley,  Rothsville,  Pa. 

Well-filled  highways  and  empty  churches.  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, is  a place  where  Mennonites  come  and  go.  A dozen 
or  so  live  here.  I observe  a growing  habit  of  forsaking  church 
fellowship.  Monday  morning  work  is  the  focal  point  of  plans 
rather  than  Sunday  morning  fellowship.  Midweek  fellowship 
fares  no  better. 

Such  a practice  ignores  the  holy  habit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  They  celebrated  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  also  disobeys  the  elear  call  to 
perseverance  in  Hebrews  10:19-39.  Here  forsaking  “church  ’ 
is  viewed  as  evidence  of  forsaking  concern  for  fellow  believ- 
ers, and  forgetting  the  Christian  hope,  and  insulting  the 
Spirit  of  grace. 

Certainly  not  everyone  on  the  highways  at  11:00  a.m.  has 
abandoned  brotherly  concern  and  is  celebrating  secular 
hopelessness.  But  he  is  identifying  with  those  who  are.  And 
he  is  teaehing  his  children  a very  worldly  habit.  He  is  depriv- 
ing them  of  eelebrating  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  company 
with  children  of  the  resurrection.  Even  more  seriously,  he  is 
dulling  their  focus  on  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

The  above  passage  contains  one  of  the  five  grave  warnings 
in  the  Hebrew  letter.  Before  this  warning  there  is  a call  to 
draw  near  to  God  in  faith,  hope,  and  love.  The  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  gives  us  full  confidence  to  move  into  the  life 
of  holiness.  The  warning  speaks  of  deliberately  continuing  in 
sin  after  receiving  such  saving  knowledge. 

After  the  warning  there  is  a loving  call  not  to  throw  away 
our  confidence  and  thereby  miss  the  rich  reward  that  follows 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

The  sights  and  sounds  and  moods  of  Sunday  travel  are  a 
clear  invitation  to  join  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
New  Testament  pattern  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  day  puts 
one  in  tune  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  heavenly  citizens. 
The  joy  of  reflecting  on  past  mercies,  sharing  in  brotherhood, 
anticipating  the  blessed  hope  make  it  the  first  and  best  day  of 
the  week. 

A helpful  note  near  the  controls  of  the  car  or  the  radio 
might  be  helpful:  “Because  of  my  blessed  hope  in  Jesus’ 
second  coming  the  owner  of  this  car  reserves  Sunday  travel 
for  Christian  celebration  with  His  people.  ” — Raymond  By- 
ler,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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The  unloved  cat 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Several  years  ago  I agreed,  once  again,  to  accept  a cat  as  a 
pet  in  the  house.  He  was  part  Siamese,  black,  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  But  he  refused  to  act  like  a pet. 

He  deigned  to  pet  us  only  if  we  accepted  his  terms.  He 
dominated  the  household  with  a loud  demanding  voice.  My 
interpersonal  relationships  with  Gabriel,  as  he  was  named  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  resemblance  to  the  archangel,  were 
poor — very  poor.  In  fact,  the  situation  deteriorated  daily.  He 
wasn’t  OK,  and  I wasn’t  OK.  We  thought  bad  things  about 
each  other,  even  though  I was  the  one  who  made  sure  he  was 
fed,  watered,  and  let  in  and  out  of  the  house  on  demand. 

Finally,  Daughter  No.  3,  sensing  that  the  situation  was  ex- 
plosive, became  my  advocate,  and  found  Gabriel  a new  home 
on  a farm  where  his  demand  for  total  freedom  had  fewer  ill 
consequences. 

But  if  that  unloved  cat  had  been  a spouse,  a child,  a fellow 
worker,  or  a friend,  would  I have  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  gotten  rid  of  the  person?  How  does  one  adjust  to 
a disappointing  relationship  with  another  person,  other  than 
call  it  quits,  as  many  people  do  today? 

How  does  one  adjust  to  a frustrating  marriage?  And  who 
hasn’t  had  a marriage  with  its  frustrating  moments — or  even 
days?  Should  one  be  expected  to  adjust,  seems  to  be  the  way 
some  people  ask  the  question  as  divorce  rates  keep  climbing. 

The  issue  depends  on  what  values  one  holds  dear.  If  per- 
sonal happiness  is  top  priority,  then  obviously  the  only  solu- 
tion is  to  part.  If  other  values  are  more  important  than  happi- 
ness, then  there  must  be  other  answers. 

My  daughter  saw  separating  cat  and  mother  as  the  best  so- 
lution. Few  people  would  disagree  with  her.  From  reading 
and  discussions  I sense  laypersons  and  marriage  counselors 
seem  to  push  divorce  as  the  best  solution  to  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. I notice  that  numbers  of  counselors  have  chosen  that 
solution  for  themselves.  Although  I believe  no  experienced 
counselor  would  advocate  splitting  up  as  the  first  option,  yet 
what  in  their  educational  background  accounts  for  the  num- 
bers of  divorces  among  both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
counselors? 

I asked  a psychologist  friend  to  enlighten  me.  He  sent  me 
an  article,  “Religion,  Psychology,  and  the  Sterile  Self’’  by 
John  N.  Kotre,  psychology  professor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  {Commonweal,  May  12,  1978),  which  speaks  in 
part  to  my  question.  Kotre,  as  others  before  him,  states  we  are 
living  in  a psychologized  age,  and  that  the  pop  psychology,  to 
which  people  turn  readily,  does  more  than  enlighten  or  help 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe  teaches  English  at  Tabor  College,  a Mennonite 
Brethren  College  in  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


individuals  with  their  personal  problems.  “It  defines  ex- 
istence as  religion  once  did,  ” he  writes. 

For  some  people,  faith  in  pop  psychology  has  replaced 
faith  in  God  as  a source  of  strength  and  guidance.  Personal 
emotional  well-being,  as  supplied  by  such  literature,  is 
valued  by  the  modern  “psychologized  affluent’’  above  all 
else.  People  flock  to  such  books,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
therapists  for  help  to  be  more  outgoing,  to  make  good  im- 
pressions on  others,  to  establish  closeness  and  intimacy 
quickly,  and  to  break  off  roots  and  reestablish  oneself  in  a 
new  marriage,  new  locality,  or  new  business  quickly  without 
conflict  and  pain.  Pop  psychology  implies  that  all  changes 
can  be  effected  quickly  without  much  difficulty  and  conflict. 

A therapist  who  adheres  to  these  values  will  naturally  ad- 
vocate them  for  others.  Another  writer  suggests  that  ther- 
apists, like  lawyers,  identify  strongly  with  their  clients.  The 
goal  of  a lawyer  is  to  get  his  client  free  whether  that  person  is 
guilty  or  innocent.  The  well-being  of  the  client  is  more  im- 
portant than  truth  or  justice.  Similarly,  the  well-being  of  the 
marriage  counselor’s  client  is  more  important  than  the  family 
or  the  preservation  of  social  or  religious  values. 

But  people,  being  who  they  are,  don’t  function  quite  so 
mechanically  as  pop  psychology  books  makes  them  think 
they  can.  Few  people  are  limitless  in  their  power  to  expand 
their  personalities  and  move  in  and  out  of  relationships 
without  being  hurt — or  hardened.  Human  beings  are  limited 
in  their  power  to  redeem  and  make  perfect  what  the  im- 
perfect self  has  distorted. 

So  I agree  with  marriage  counselor  Paul  Popenoe  that  the 
answer  to  personal  relationships  is  basically  a religious  one. 
How  can  persons  who  are  very  different  in  gender  and 
temperament  live  together?  Does  technology  or  behavioral 
science  provide  all  the  answers?  Can  life  together  become 
more  beautiful  if  society  forgets  such  values  as  lifetime  faith- 
fulness, self-giving  and  responsibility  to  family  and  com- 
munity? 

Popenoe  writes  that  Christians  have  made  the  claim  that 
there  is  a power  we  can  draw  upon  to  root  out  the  deeply 
embedded  selfishness  within  us,  set  us  free  to  love  redemp- 
tively,  and  in  forgiveness  and  compassion  help  us  to  live  at 
peace  with  other  people.  But  Christians  have  to  demonstrate 
this  claim. 

Now,  as  I think  about  that  cat,  I know  I could  have  learned 
to  live  with  him — if  I had  wanted  to.  But  I didn’t  want  to.  I 
didn’t  want  that  cat  disturbing  my  sleep.  Which  is  probably 
the  reasons  relationships  blow  up.  The  effort  is  too  great,  al- 
though the  values  involved  are  worth  it.  To  separate  is  easier. 
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study  guide  for  use  by  congregations: 
Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed 


church  news 


The  Mennonite  Church  has  a study  guide 
that  provides  opportunity  to  discuss  such 
questions  as:  What  do  we  Mennonites 
believe?  How  are  our  beliefs  different  from 
those  of  other  Christians?  What  are  the  simi- 
larities? How  do  we  live  and  share  our  faith 
with  others?  What  is  the  meaning  and 
necessity  for  membership  and  commitment 
to  a congregation?  Why  are  we  Mennonites 
in  1978? 

Many  persons  have  felt  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  work  at  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions. Conference  leaders  also  expressed 
concern  that  these  be  considered.  So  a Task 
Force  was  selected  by  the  General  Board 
and  asked  to  prepare  a study  report.  At  the 
General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park  in  1977  sug- 
gestions were  given  for  some  changes  in  the 
report.  The  Task  Force  then  revised  the 
report  in  line  with  suggestions  received.  The 
church  is  asked  to  give  it  further  study  dur- 
ing this  biennium. 

To  facilitate  the  process  a study  guide  for 
nine  sessions  has  been  developed  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. Nancy  Hostetler  of  Edmonton,  Alta., 
served  as  editor.  This  guide  is  now  available 
for  use  by  entire  congregations  and  smaller 
groups  within  the  congregation.  Some  de- 
sired outcomes  of  the  study  are:  1)  to  clarify 
what  we  believe,  2)  to  stimulate  us  to  articu- 
late what  we  believe  in  simple  terms  so  we 
can  better  share  the  gospel,  and  3)  to  offer 
opportunity  for  the  brotherhood  to  share  in 
the  consensus  of  what  the  final  summary 
statement  will  contain.  The  Task  Force  will 
incorporate  counsel  from  the  brotherhood  in 
the  report  to  the  General  Assembly  to  meet 
in  Waterloo,  Aug.  11-16,  1979.  At  that  time, 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  will  have 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  results  of  this 
study. 

Hopefully,  congregations  will  involve  as 
many  persons  as  possible  in  this  study.  The 
study  guide  can  be  used  by  the  total  con- 
gregation with  discussion  in  smaller  groups 
during  the  Sunday  school  hour,  Sunday 
evening  groups,  or  in  midweek  services. 
Ideally,  all  adults  and  youth  in  every  con- 
gregation will  participate  in  the  study  and 
report  their  findings  and  counsel  through 


their  pastor. 

In  February  1978  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  forwarded  to  pas- 
tors a sample  copy  of  the  study  guide. 
Multiple  copies  are  available  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  or  Provident  Book- 
stores at  the  cost  of  $1.50,  plus  shipping 
costs.  The  study  guide  is  available  in 
Spanish  and  English. 

Consider  using  this  study  guide  this  fall  in 
your  congregation  so  that  your  findings  and 
counsel  can  be  received  prior  to  the  printing 
of  the  1979  General  Assembly  Workbook.  It 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  delegates  next 
spring  in  preparation  for  the  1979  General 
Assembly.  Congregations  are  to  send  their 
responses  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515,  before  the  end  of  February  to  be 
certain  of  consideration. — Ivan  Kauffmann 


Changes  at  MMA 

As  part  of  its  reorganization,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  named  four 
of  its  present  staff  to  new  positions. 

John  H.  Budy,  Goshen,  moved  from  di- 
rector to  general  manager  of  financial 
services,  including  the  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion. 

James  Kratz,  Elkhart,  director  of  office 
services  since  1974,  was  appointed  director 
of  administrative  services. 

LaMar  Reichert  will  be  responsible  for 
mutual  aid  operations  in  health,  life,  and  au- 
tomobile programs.  He  has  served  as  direc- 
tor of  mutual  aid  services  since  1961. 

Larry  Welty,  Goshen,  is  responsible  for 
MMA’s  data-processing  services,  after  being 
director  of  accounting  since  1971. 

All  the  appointments  were  effective  as  of 
July  1. 

According  to  Dwight  Stoltzfus,  MMA 
president,  a general  manager  of  mutual  aid 
services  still  is  to  be  named  to  complete  the 
reorganized  management  team. 

A new,  simplified  health  plan  is  being 
developed  and  is  hoped  to  be  available  by 
Jan.  1,  1979. 


Developmental  training 
study  in  process 

William  F.  Mclnerney  will  direct  the  three- 
year  $162,000  Demonstration  Research 
Grant  from  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  at  Hattie 
Larlham  Foundation,  Mantua,  Ohio,  an- 
nounced Paul  S.  Kurtz,  Foundation  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  grant,  proposed  jointly  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  Kent  State  University,  is  titled 
“Developmental  Management  Model  for 
Individual  Habilitation  Plans.” 

The  Foundation,  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
provides  developmental  training  of  severely 
disabled  young  children. 

The  grant  program  will  eventually  in- 
volve as  many  as  11  staff,  the  majority  of 
which  will  be  provided  through  Kent  State’s 
Department  of  Special  Education.  As  proj- 
ect director,  Mclnerney  will  be  responsible 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  Individual  Habilitation  Plan  so  the  spe- 
cial development  needs  of  the  104  children 
at  the  Foundation  will  be  met.  According  to 
the  program  proposal,  “The  overall  objec- 
tive is  the  implementation  of  the  develop- 
mental management  model  which  will  in- 
corporate education,  therapy,  and  develop- 
mental program  needs  with  the  medical 
needs  of  the  residents.  ” Upon  completion  of 
a $2.6  million  construction  project  at  the 
facility  in  the  winter  of  1979,  the  program 
will  encompass  the  increase  to  130  infants 
and  young  children. 

Mclnerney  is  a doctoral  student  in  Special 
Education  at  Kent  State  and  is  a member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Education 
of  the  Severe/ Profoundly  Handicapped  and 
the  American  Association  on  Mental  Defi- 
ciency. 

Franconia  preparing 
for  possible  draft 

In  response  to  predictions  of  a returning 
draft,  Franconia  Conference  and  Eastern 
District  of  General  Conference  have  joined 
forces  to  help  their  young  men  and  women 
prepare  for  it. 

The  Christian  Peacemaker  Program  offers 
16-23-year-olds  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  peace  stand  and  to  register  their  beliefs 
in  a conference  file.  How  the  beliefs  were 
acquired,  evidence  of  a nonviolent  lifestyle, 
and  a stand  on  noncombatant  service  are 
also  part  of  the  questionnaire.  Four  district 
counselors  are  being  named  as  advisers  for 
Franconia  Conference,  with  each  congrega- 
tion encouraged  to  appoint  its  own  peace- 
making counselor  as  well. 

In  June  a conference  youth  rally  featured 
a mock  military  draft  board  hearing  because 
the  next  board  is  forecast  as  military,  rather 
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OF  THE  MENNONITE  BIBLICAL  SEMINARIES 

GOSHEN  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 
MENNONITE  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 


ON  NOT  LOSING  HEART 

(Excerpts  from  the  Commencement  Address  by  Erland  Waltner) 


While  we  all  come  to  this  occasion 
with  some  mixed  feelings,  I do  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  make  a kind 
of  last  statement  in  my  present  role 
precisely  in  this  setting,  an  opportuni- 
ty I accept  as  a kind  of  grace  mediated 
through  some  of  God’s  very  gracious 
people. 

The  temptation  to  lose  heart  has 
been  part  of  my  own  struggle  through- 
out four  decades  of  ministry  on  which  I 
am  reflecting  in  these  days.  You  see,  it 
was  just  forty  years  ago  this  very 
week  that  Winifred  and  I were  both 
graduating  from  seminary  in  New 
York  City,  the  last  week  of  May  in 
1938  .... 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1958,  there 
was  to  be  another  beginning.  The 
vision  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  which  had  been 
germinating  for  at  least  four  years, 
was  finding  visible  expression  in  some 
buildings  emerging  in  the  middle  of  a 
soybean  field.  Khruschev  was  new  in 
the  Kremlin.  Pope  John  the  23rd  was 
new  in  Rome.  Castro  was  new  in  Cuba. 
Americans  liked  Ike,  the  Canadians, 
Diefenbaker,  and  Mennonites  were 
starting  to  like  each  other  well  enough 
to  experiment  with  a cooperative 
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effort  in  theological  education.  It  was 
the  year  we  dedicated  this  campus  and 
opened  our  joint  work  .... 

I.  The  Courage  for  Ministry 

The  word  then  which  comes  to  me 
for  this  evening  arises  out  of  ...  II 
Corinthians  4.  Paul  says,  “Therefore, 
having  this  ministry  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  do  not  lose  heart  ....’’ 

The  Greek  word  for  losing  heart  in 
these  verses  literally  means  to  act 
badly.  It  has  the  connotation  of  failing 
in  courage  or  in  strength,  or  of  growing 
weary.  In  a setting  where  Paul  talks 
both  about  the  glory  and  the  grief  of 
Christian  ministry,  he  affirms  that  he 
will  not  allow  any  condition  to  cause 
him  to  grow  weary  or  to  give  up  ...  . 

“Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,” 
God  had  said  to  Joshua  long  before,  “be 
not  afraid  neither  be  thou  dismayed, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
withersoever  thou  goest.”  . . . Biblical- 
ly, courage  means  steadfast  endurance 
under  the  pressures  of  temptation  and 
resistance.  Courage  means  boldness  to 
speak  truth  when  it  is  appropriate,  to 
give  the  reason  for  the  hope  that  lies  in 
us,  as  Peter  puts  it  ...  . 

II.  Challenges  to  Courage 

1.  The  most  obvious  challenge  to  his 
courage  was  the  continued  resistance 
to  the  Gospel  which  Paul  experiences  . 

. . . Especially  in  the  success  oriented 
culture,  it  will  be  important  that  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  learn  not  to 
lose  heart  in  the  presence  of  what 
appears  to  be  Kingdom  failure  ....  If 
and  when  recognition  comes  in  the 
affirmations  of  those  to  whom  we 
minister,  it  will  come  as  a rare  bonus,  a 
special  expression  of  God’s  grace  and 


Erland  and  Winifred  Waltner 

of  some  very  gracious  people.  But  our 
ministry  will  never  depend  on  it  ...  . 

2.  In  addition  to  the  resistance  to  the 
Gospel,  Paul  also  experienced  being 
misunderstood  and  being  misrepres- 
ented ....  The  authenticity  of  his 
apostleship  was,  of  course,  in  controv- 
ersy ....  Being  misinterpreted  con- 
tinues to  be  and  probably  always  will 
be,  a problem  confronted  by  persons  in 
ministry.  Authority  will  be  chal- 
lenged. Motivation  will  be  questioned. 
Process  will  be  criticized.  Statements 
made  will  be  misquoted  .... 

3.  For  Paul,  resistance  to  the  Gospel 
and  the  misrepresentation  of  his 
apostleship  moved  on  to  physical 
persecution  in  various  settings  as  he 
amply  documents  in  his  writings  .... 

III.  Sources  of  Courage 

What  then  is  the  source  of  courage 
for  Paul?  How  did  he  do  it? 

1.  Out  of  the  many  strands  which 
make  up  this  strength  of  Paul,  we 
would  identify  in  this  passage,  first  of 
all  his  awareness  of  divine  grace. 

For  Paul,  the  possibility  of  ministry, 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  salvation, 
is  a gift  of  God.  Ministry  for  Paul  was 
something  received,  not  something 
earned  by  so  much  study,  by  the 
accumulation  of  so  much  knowledge, 
or  by  receiving  such  and  such  a degree 

2.  His  commitment  to  integrity  was 
a second  major  source  of  courage  .... 
We  have  already  noted  that  when  our 
hope  and  our  courage  begin  to  wane, 
then  we  are  indeed  tempted  to  use 
other  methods  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Kingdom  than  those  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Losing  heart,  we  want 


to  take  things  into  our  own  hands. 
Finding  that  people  are  not  listening  to 
the  proclaimed  Word  of  Chirst,  we 
become  tempted  to  use  Madison 
Avenue  techniques,  Watergate  tech- 
niques, or  even  worse.  Pentagon 
techniques,  in  order  to  get  some  action 
and  to  see  that  people  begin  to  take  the 
truth  seriously  and  bring  their  actions 
into  line  with  our  way  of  perceiving  it. 
We  attempt  to  shore  up  our  ministry 
with  all  kinds  of  manipulation;  some- 
times psychological,  sometimes  eco- 
nomic, and  sometimes  political  and 
military  ....  One  reason  that  Paul  did 
not  lose  heart  was  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  faithful  to  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  As  he  says,  “For  we  do 
not  preach  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  ourselves  as  your  servants 
for  Jesus’  sake  . . . .” 

3.  A third  element  in  Paul’s  courage 
is  in  what  we  at  seminary  would  call 
his  eschatology,  his  hope  of  the  king- 
dom of  God He  knows  himself  to  be 

living  between  that  which  already  is 
and  that  which  is  yet  to  come,  between 
what  God  has  already  done  in  Christ 
and  His  Spirit,  and  that  which  He  will 
yet  do  in  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  .... 

So  then  at  this  commencement,  this 
same  strong  call  to  courageous  minis- 
try comes  to  us,  to  serve  in  the 
presence  of  resistance,  misunder- 
standing, and  adversity  with  strength 
that  is  grounded  in  a lively  awareness 
of  God’s  daily  grace,  that  is  main- 
tained in  a commitment  to  integrity, 
and  is  sustained  and  nourished  by  a 
vibrant  hope  of  the  Kingdom  .... 

“Therefore,  having  this  ministry  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  we  do  not  lose 
heart.” 
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MASTER  OF  DIVINITY 

George  R.  Caruso.  George  will  pastor  the  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church,  Frankfort,  Indiana.  “Two  meaningful  experiences  at  seminary 
which  I value  are  the  times  I had  in  prayer  with  some  students  as  we 
sought  God’s  help  in  determining  His  design  for  our  lives.  And  taking  the 
marriage  and  family  counseling  course  with  my  wife  Jan  was 
meaningful  as  we  finally  had  a chance  to  share  together  in  seminary 
class.” 

Peter  Dyck,  Peter  will  be  co-pastor  with  his  wife  Sheryl  at  Bancroft 
Mennonite  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Delmer  R.  Epp,  Delmer  and  Elsie  will  become  co-pastors  of  College 
Park  Mennonite  Church,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Delmer  writes,  "I 
appreciated  the  honest  efforts  and  struggles  at  AMBS  to  build  Christian 
community  and  not  just  maintain  high  academic  standards.  This  was 
evident  both  in  the  classroom  and  through  the  K-group  experiences.” 

Jacob  Carl  Froese,  Herbert  Mennonite  Church.  Jake  will  become 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Nutana  Park  Mennonite  Church,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.  He  says,  “I  have  a new  awareness  of  the  priestly  as  well 
as  the  prophetic  in  me.  I also  have  a new  thirst  for  Bible  study.  I found 
great  joy  upon  unshackling  the  Bible  through  inductive  Bible  study,  in 
personal  and  spiritual  growth  during  off-campus  CSPE  in  London, 
Ontario,  and  I appreciated  the  many  international  students.” 


Puthanpurayel  J.  John,  Indian  Pentecostal  Church.  Assignment: 
Pastor  of  the  Gospel  Lighthouse  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana. 
“Two  meaningful  experiences  at  seminary  were  taking  Jesus  seriously 
(especially  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  peace  issues),  servanthood  and 
humility,  and  the  importance  of  community.” 

Rebecca  R.  Koerner,  Flanagan  Mennonite.  Assignment  following 
graduation:  Assistant  Pastor  of  the  Grace  Mennonite  Church,  Pandora, 
Ohio  (half-time). 


Adelheid  (Heidi)  E.  Koop,  River  East  Mennonite  Brethren,  Winnipeg. 

Heidi  will  be  teaching  Bible,  Christian  Education,  and  counseling  at  Elim 
Bible  Institute,  Altona,  Manitoba.  “Jesus  was  aware  of  the  seemingly 
‘insignificant.’  Similarly,  looking  back  over  the  past  three  years  with  all 
its  educational  opportunities,  I am  aware  that  it  is  the  ‘little’  experiences 
which  added  meaning  and  challenge  to  my  life:  a brief  quotation,  a word 
of  encouragement  from  faculty,  a friendly  staff  person,  a chat  with 
another  student  over  a cup  of  coffee,  or  a neighbor  in  need.  In  these  I see 
God  guiding  one  step  at  a time.” 

Abraham  Krause,  Gospel  Mennonite  Church,  Mountain  Lake, 

Minnesota.  Presently  pastor  at  Buhler  Mennonite  Church,  Buhler, 

Kansas. 

Frederick  J.  Obold,  Zion  Mennonite  Church  Souderton,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Fred  becomes  pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  He  looks  forward  to  the  experience  of  pastoring  guided 
by  the  Anabaptist  vision.  Two  learning  experiences  which  Fred 
appreciated  were  summer  pastorate  assignments  in  Kansas  and  serving 
as  spiritual  counselor  at  AMBS. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  (CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION) 

Soesanto  Harsosoedirdjo,  Pati,  Java,  I ndonesia.  Soesanto  is  pastor  of 
the  Juwana  Mennonite  Church. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  (PEACE  STUDIES) 

Yoshihira  Inamine,  Inter-Mennonite  in  Tokyo.  Assignment:  Pioneer 
evangelism  in  outskirts  of  Tokyo,  soul-winning  and  church  planting, 
witness  of  biblical  nonresistance  and  Anabaptism.  “I  really  appreciated 
the  financial  support  from  the  Mission  board  and  prayer  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  Inter-Mennonite  Church  in  Tokyo.  At  seminary  I am  glad 
that  I could  study  the  Anabaptist  faith  and  heritage.  I had  good 
experiences  in  my  K-group,  in  chapel,  and  in  classes.” 

C.  Daniel  Liechty,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Berne,  Indiana.  Dan  has 
received  an  MCC  assignment  to  study  at  the  University  of  Budapest  in 
Hungary  and  work  with  theNeu  EvangelischeTaufgesinnten  Gemeinde 
(Nazarine)  group  there,  an  indigenous  Anabaptist  community.  "I  found 
my  personal  contact  with  professors  and  others  of  the  AMBS 
community  to  be  meaningful.” 

Eugenia  Smith,  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Areas 
of  interest  and  involvement:  writing  about  peace  education  and 
alternative  life-styles. 

Ernst  Weichseiberger,  Colony  Volendam,  Paraguay.  Assignment: 

Directing  Christian  Voluntary  Service  and  Peace-Program  for  the 
General  Conference,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Brethren  churches  in  Paraguay.  “Anni  and  I have  had  many  good 
experiences  at  seminary:  The  classroom-education,  the  K-group,  the 
host-family  interaction  with  Virgil  and  Louise  Claassen,  the  local 
involvement  with  the  Hively  Mennonite  Church,  and  person-to-person 
friendships.” 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES:  ONE  YEAR 

Aganeta  (Nettie)  Bergmann,  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan.  Assignment  in 
process. 

Virginia  Weber  Letkemann,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Virginia  is  currently 
a homebuilder  and  mother. 


MA 


James  Russell  Krabill,  Prairie 
Indiana.  Jim  has  been  in  languac 
preparing  for  an  MBM  assignment 
teaching  in  a Bible  school  which  tl 
this  fall.  "Particularly  now,  having 
system,  I appreciate  the  flexibilityc 
professors  and  the  seriousness  w 
pursue  an  equilibrium  between  ; 
sensitivity.” 


John  William  Lenshyn,  Danfort 
Toronto.  John  has  accepted  a cj 
Battleford  Mennonite  Church,  Non 
the  guidance  of  the  seminary  prof( 
study  it  and  appreciate  it,  has  take 
and  depth.  This  and  relating  to  my 
our  lives  together  has  enabled  me 


Larry  William  Rodgers,  Wellman 
working  in  an  ecumenical  ministry 
West  Virginia.”  Meaningful  semin 
Nathan  and  Damaris,  the  exegetic; 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  classes  w 


Keith  Gordon  Schrag,  pastor  of  the  Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship  and 
United  Ministries  at  Iowa  State  University.  “Returning  for  seminary 
January  Interterm  after  being  out  of  school  twelve  years  was  very 
stimulating.  The  presence  of  many  women  in  the  seminary  studies 
heralds  a new  day  in  our  receiving  and  using  the  Holy  Spirit’s  gifts  to 
persons  in  our  congregations.” 


William  K.  Wilson,  East  Goshen  Mennonite  church,  Indiana.  Assign- 
ment: Clinically  Supervised  Pastoral  Education  (CSPE)  at  the  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  where  “I  hope  to  gain 
practical  knowledge  about  the  pastoral  ministry.”  Two  meaningful 
experiences  at  seminary:  “Learning  how  to  study  the  Bible  under 
Howard  Charles  and  being  a part  of  a Christian  institution  thatdid  more 
to  embody  Christian  community  than  any  other  Christian  (academic) 
institution  that  I have  been  a part  of.” 


Richard  L.  Yoder,  North  Goshen  MennoniteChurch,  Indiana.  Specific 
assignment  uncertain  but  it  will  be  some  type  of  pastoral  ministry.  “I 
found  the  opportunity  for  discussion  with  fellow  students  and 
professors  to  be  stimulating  and  helpful.” 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION) 

Sheryl  June  Dyck.  Sheryl  will  be  co-pastor  with  her  husband  Peter  at 
Bancroft  Mennonite  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (PEACE  STUDIES) 

Joseph  M.  Miller,  Millersburg  Mennonite  Church,  Ohio.  Future  plans: 
return  to  AMBS  for  third  year  of  study  and  then  possibly  return  to  Africa 
in  a teaching  assignment.  “I  found  dorm  life,  conversations  in  the  coffee 
lounge  and  silent  worship  services  to  be  meaningful.” 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGY 

Glen  A.  Horner,  Kalamazoo  Mennonite  Church,  Michigan.  Pastoral 
assignment:  not  yet  determined.  “There  are  three  areas  in  which  my 
seminary  experiences  have  been  a tremendous  help  in  my  personal 
growth:  my  understanding  of  the  Bible,  its  use  and  value  in  the 
congregation;  my  understanding  of  leadership  in  the  Believers'  Church; 
and  a better  understanding  of  myself  in  the  role  of  pastor  and  leader.” 

John  Ray  Miller,  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Summer 
assignment:  Little  Eden  Camp  in  Michigan.  “We  are  open  after  that  but 
would  like  to  work  in  a congregation  helping  them  relate  to  the 
surrounding  community  needs.  My  experience  at  the  seminary  has  been 
a very  good  one.  I experienced  a real  caring  community  that  helped  me 
to  understand  myself  and  experience  growth  in  my  own  life.” 


CERTIFICATE  IN  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES:  ONE  YEAR 

Roseanne  S.  Breneman,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Assignment:  a 
possible  teaching  assignment  with  MCC.  “Two  meaningful  seminary 
experiences  were  the  chance  to  give  and  take  in  meaningful  K-group 
experiences  and  learning  that  the  Bible  can  make  sense  if  I work  at  it  and 
finding  such  study  rewarding.” 


Work  of  the  Church  Department  with  video  tape  equipment.  Erland  WaJtner,  Leland  Harder.  Ross  T. 
Bender,  Paul  M.  Miller,  Mark  Derstine  (student],  Orlando  Schmidt,  Jake  Elias,  Bertha  Harder,  Robert 
Ramseyer. 


History  & Theology  Department:  C.  J.  Dyck,  Marlin  E.  Miller,  John  H.  Yoder,  Dan  Liechty  (student),  J. 
C.  Wenger,  Clarence  Bauman. 


Bible  Department:  Howard  H.  Charles,  Gertrude  Roten,  Millard  C.  Lind,  Erland  WaJtner,  Henry 
Poettcker,  Clarence  Bauman,  Jacob  J.  Enz  (not  pictured) 
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Overseas  missionaries  meet  for  orientation 


Thirty-five  overseas  missionaries  and  their 
families  met  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa., 
June  24-30,  1967,  for  Eastern  Mission 
Board’s  annual  orientation. 

Resource  persons  were  Calvin  Shenk, 
assistant  professor  of  church  studies  at 
EMC,  David  N.  Thomas,  moderator  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference;  Harold 
S.  Stauffer,  training  supervisor  at  Victor  E. 
Weaver,  Inc.;  Rohrer  Eshleman,  a phy- 
sician-counselor; and  Harley  Wagler, 
missionary  to  Yugoslavia. 

Shenk  had  a series  of  lectures  on  faith  and 
culture,  Thomas  led  Bible  studies,  Stauffer 
spoke  on  management  skills,  and  Eshleman 
dealt  with  interpersonal  relationships. 

One  day  of  orientation  was  devoted  to 
missionary  alumni  of  Eastern  Board  who 
met  with  the  orientees  for  fellowship  and  to 
hear  lectures  by  Harley  Wagler  on  the 
Marxist  challenge  to  mission  and  disciple- 
ship. 

The  picture  includes  missionaries,  re- 
source persons,  and  overseas  office  staff 
members  and  their  wives.  Kneeling:  Murray 
and  Loretta  Snider  (Kenya),  Richard  and 
Jewel  Showalter  (Hong  Kong),  Sue  Rohrer 


than  civilian.  The  young  COs  on  the  stand 
had  their  beliefs  thoroughly  tested  by  an 
unsympathetic  military  “board.” 

A bit  apprehensive  about  the  future,  one 
young  pacifist  was  encouraged  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Peacemaker  Program  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  congregational  mem- 
bers, to  restate  their  own  peace  convictions 
as  they  support  young  people  who  will  face 
the  draft. — Barbara  Esch  Shisler 

A quarter  century 
at  Millersburg 

The  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary,  July  8 and  9. 
The  theme  was  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever.” 

Charter  members  came  from  the  Martins 


(Honduras),  and  Don  and  Anna  Ruth  Jacobs 
(staff). 

Seated:  Christine  and  Harold  Wenger 
(Swaziland),  Rhonda  Stauffer  (Kenya),  Ag- 
delia  and  Jose  Santiago  (Venezuela),  and 
Edna  and  Dwight  Hershberger  (Kenya). 

First  row,  standing:  Linda  Witmer  (Gua- 
temala), Elizabeth  Good  (Erance),  Bertha 
Beachy  (Kenya),  Jane  Myers  (Sudan),  Es- 
ther Lauver  (Belize),  Margaret  Groff 
(Ethiopia),  Debbie  Yoder  (Guatemala), 
Twila  Gingrich  (staff),  and  Gloria  and 
Joseph  Bontrager  (Tanzania). 

Second  row,  standing:  Rhoda  and  Daryl 
Lehman  (Guatemala),  Glen  Good  (Erance), 
Esther  Sweigart  (Tanzania),  Miriam  Book 
(staff),  Donald  Lauver  (Belize),  Helen 
Lehman  (Guatemala),  Fae  Miller  (Sudan), 
Teresa  and  Ray  Long  (Haiti),  Norma  and 
Hershey  Leaman  (staff),  and  Libby  and  Ken 
Nissley  (staff). 

Third  row,  standing:  Mabel  and  Rohrer 
Eshleman  (resource),  Barbara  and  Harold 
Reed  (staff),  Nate  Showalter  (staff),  Richard 
and  Joyce  Showalter  (Belize),  Larry  Lehman 
(Guatemala),  Harley  Wagler  (Yugoslavia), 
and  Marie  and  Calvin  Shenk  (resource). 


Creek  Mennonite  Church.  They  saw  the 
need  for  a local  church  at  Millersburg.  Their 
first  service  was  held  in  the  Hardy  Grange 
Hall  with  48  persons  in  attendance  in  July 
1953. 

Five  years  later,  they  purchased  the 
present  meetinghouse  and  parsonage  at  East 
Jackson  Street.  David  Groh  pastors  the  80- 
member  congregation,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference. 
They  have  an  average  attendance  of  110. 

Former  pastors  John  King,  Paul  Hartman, 
Paul  Lantz,  and  Roman  Stutzman,  overseer, 
spoke  of  their  years  at  Millersburg. 

Sunday  morning  a mixed  octet,  comprised 
of  four  mothers  and  sons,  sang  two  numbers. 
After  a luncheon  together,  the  group  spent 
time  reminiscing.  A mixed  quartet,  com- 
prised of  Paul  and  Roberta  Lantz,  Carroll 
June  Roth,  and  Sturges  Miller,  sang. 


Erv  Schlabach,  of  the  Walnut  Creek  con- 
gregation, was  the  main  speaker  for  the 
weekend.  He  reviewed  some  of  the  early 
Amish  Mennonite  practices  and  doctrines. 

Today,  he  said,  people  do  not  want  to  be 
different  from  the  world.  The  Anabaptists 
were  conscious  of  identifying  with  Christ. 
For  them  it  meant  they  had  to  suffer  as 
martyrs.  Christ  still  will  be  followed  by  suf- 
fering servants. 

John  King,  in  the  Sunday  morning 
message,  spoke  of  “Perspectives,”  using 
Psalm  90.  We  want  our  life  to  count  for  God. 
He  challenged  the  group  to  rejoice  in  what 
God  is  doing  now. 

Erv,  in  a later  message,  spoke  on  “A 
People  with  a Future.”  He  said  it  is  hard  to 
know  God’s  will  if  we  are  not  aware  of  His 
Spirit.  He  mentioned  some  opportunities  we 
have  today  to  witness,  such  as  to  newer 
groups  coming  into  the  community  and  at 
the  point  of  others’  needs.  He  also  said  we 
can  face  the  future  with  confidence  because 
God’s  people  will  still  go  on  with  the 
promise  of  God’s  presence. — Delilah  Gin- 
gerich 

Church  growth  concern 
of  NYC  and  Philadelphia 

Representatives  from  Mennonite  churches 
in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  dis- 
cussed principles  of  church  growth  with 
staff  members  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  at  the  Diamond  Street 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  20. 

The  group  met  to  consider  how  the  homo- 
geneous principle  of  church  growth  applies 
to  churches  in  the  inner  city.  The  city 
churches  are  asking  whether  the  principle  of 
homogeneity  might  negate  the  principle  of 
integration  which  they  have  been  pursuing 
for  the  past  25  years. 

Overseas  secretary  Donald  Jacobs  noted 
that  homogeneous  churches  which  are  cul- 
tural islands  have  little  chance  to  grow. 

“The  church  should  reflect  the  cultural 
makeup  of  its  community.  This  allows  for 
multicultural  churches,  ” he  said. 

Dale  Stoltzfus,  coordinator  for  NYC 
churches,  believes  that  a homogeneous 
church  may  lose  its  sense  of  concern  for 
people  unlike  themselves.  He  expressed  cau- 
tion about  using  church  growth  principles 
developed  by  people  who  do  not  have  an 
Anabaptist  perspective. 

Harold  Davenport,  pastor  of  Good  Shep- 
herd Mennonite  Church  in  NYC,  said  the 
church  cannot  determine  success  and  failure 
on  the  basis  of  numbers.  Freeman  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  Diamond  Street  congregation 
in  Philadelphia,  said  reconciliation  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  gospel  and  an  integrated  church 
is  a powerful  testimony  which  facilitates 
church  growth. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  Christian 
church  is  composed  of  many  cultures  and 
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Paul  T.  Yoder,  a Harrisonburg  physician  and  former  medical  missionary  in  Ethiopia,  interacts  with 
panelists  Fran  Wenger  (workshop  leader),  Mariamma  Thomas  (EMC  nursing  faculty)  and  Ann  Gra- 
ber  (nurse  in  Nicaragua)  during  the  transcultural  health  care  seminar. 


that  fellowship  needs  to  cross  cultural  bar- 
riers. 

The  Home  Ministries  Department  of 
Eastern  Mission  Board  is  directing  a two- 
year  program  for  church  growth  among 
older  established  congregations  of  Lancaster 
Conference.  Secretary  for  Home  Ministries 
Chester  Wenger  pointed  out  that  his  depart- 
ment has  been  delegated  by  the  conference 
to  serve  as  resource  for  evangelism  to  both 
the  older  established  congregations  as  well 
as  the  younger  churches  in  the  city. 

Wenger  said  inner-city  needs  are  a 
priority  for  the  Home  Ministries  Depart- 
ment, in  keeping  with  the  concern  raised  by 
the  wider  Mennonite  Church  at  the  biennial 
assembly  last  year  at  Estes  Park. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  Mennonite 
church  councils  of  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  plan  a strategy  meeting  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  church-growth 
principles  for  inner  city  churches. 

Transcultural  health 
care  studied 

Participants  in  a “Health  Care  in  the 
Developing  World”  seminar  held  June  19  to 
July  7 at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  were 
urged  to  learn  the  cultural  health  values  of  a 
transcultural  setting  and  to  build  on  them  as 
the  most  effective  way  to  serve  the  people. 

Fran  Wenger,  workshop  leader  from 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a “sensitizing  process”  in  which 
nurses  learn  the  cultural  significance  of 
time,  personal  space,  sleep,  work,  sex  roles, 
and  the  like  to  understand  how  these  factors 
interrelate  and  contribute  to  health  prac- 
tices in  a given  area. 

Some  14  resource  persons — including 
doctors,  nurses,  educators,  and  an  anthro- 
pologist— brought  varied  views  and  ex- 
periences to  the  seminar.  One  participant, 
Lorraine  Beitzel,  commented  that  the 
diverse  transcultural  experiences  of  the 
speakers  “helped  validate  much  of  their 
input.” 

Ann  Graber,  a nurse  serving  with  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions  in  Nicaragua  who 
returned  to  the  U.S.  to  attend  the  seminar, 
added:  “There  hasn’t  been  a day  during 
these  classes  that  1 haven’t  developed  per- 
sonally or  learned  new  insights.  I’ll  be  tak- 
ing so  much  back  to  my  co-workers.  ” 

Another  seminar  participant,  Connie 
Ellis,  said  that  she  appreciated  the  emphasis 
on  community  development,  adding:  “It’s 
so  important  to  respect  a person’s  culture 
and  to  understand  needs  within  that  set- 
ting. She  also  lauded  the  simulation  game 
for  helping  her  view  a seemingly  futile  situa- 
tion through  the  eyes  of  a “have-not.  ” 

Following  the  seminar  a student  group 
led  by  Naomi  Weaver  of  EMC’s  nursing 
faculty  left  for  a six-week  field  experience  in 
Tanzania  to  put  their  newly  learned  theories 
into  practice. 


Over  half  of  the  34  seminar  participants 
plan  to  begin  transcultural  assignments 
overseas  or  with  North  American  minority 
groups  in  the  near  future,  and  many  have  al- 


Ontario  alternate  service 
men  plan  reunion 

Many  and  varied  experiences  since  Al- 
ternate Service  Camp  days,  plus  fond 
memories  of  lasting  friendships,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  conversation  when  WWII  COs 
gather  on  Aug.  6,  in  Waterloo,  Ont.  The 
reunion  provides  an  opportunity  for  fellow- 
ship for  many  men  who  have  lost  contact 
with  Alternate  Service  Camp  friends. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  reunion  is  Bishop  E. 
J.  Swalm,  well  known  leader  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Historic  Peace  Churches  in 
Ontario.  Following  a potluck  meal  at  noon 
and  time  for  visiting,  viewing  of  photos,  and 
catching  up  on  the  past  thirty  years  of 
changes  in  personal  lives.  Bishop  Swalm  will 
address  the  group  at  3:00  p.m.  The  reunion 
will  be  held  at  Green  Acres  Park,  Beaver 
Creek  Road,  Route  3,  Waterloo. 

Special  guests  at  the  reunion  will  be  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Martin,  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Sherk,  Elliot  I. 
McLoughry,  and  Elvin  Shantz.  Alternate 
Service  men  are  encouraged  to  bring  photo 
albums  to  share  with  the  group. 

Russian  language 
broadcasting  reviewed 

Walter  Sawatsky,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  research  scholar  in  Germany 
studying  East-West  relationships,  inter- 


ready served  abroad. 

The  seminar  was  cosponsored  by  EMC 
and  MCC  in  Akron,  Pa.,  and  offered  four 
hours  of  college  credit. 


viewed  Russian  emigrants  to  West  Germany 
and  reported  his  findings  to  the  German 
broadcast  committee  which  met  at  Bienen- 
berg  in  Switzerland  in  late  May. 

Of  117  Soviet  Germans  interviewed  by 
Sawatsky  between  1974  and  1978,  32 
responded  with  comment  concerning  radio 
broadcasts. 

“The  responses  varied,  but  1 was  struck 
by  the  number  who  could  not  or  had  never 
bothered  to  try  to  remember  station  and 
speaker  details,  ” Sawatsky  said. 

“For  many  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  twiddle  the  dials  till  something 
came  through,  listen  until  the  jamming 
started,  and  then  hunt  for  another  station, ’’ 
he  said. 

Interviewees  commented  repeatedly  that 
radio  served  as  an  alternative  to  church, 
especially  in  times  of  severe  persecution,  out 
of  fear  of  bringing  additional  difficulties, 
such  as  losing  a job.  Some  turned  to  radio 
because  there  were  no  churches  in  their 
area. 

Music  and  singing  is  regarded  as  the  best 
part  of  the  program,  but  modern  religious 
music  is  not  appreciated. 

In  summing  up  his  survey,  Sawatsky 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  radio  broadcasting  to  the 
USSR.  He  noted  that  his  survey  attempted 
to  discover  the  attitudes  of  Soviet  Germans, 
but  warned  against  suggesting  that  these  are 
representative  of  Russian  evangelicals  gen- 
erally. 
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SS  evangelist,  not  pastor 

An  on-location  meeting  gave  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Student  Services  C^om- 
mittee  members  a firsthand  look  at  the 
urban  young-adult  scene,  June  22-24, 

With  the  stage  set  by  an  in-depth  report 
prepared  by  Student  Services  Secretary 
Hulrert  Brown,  the  committee  clarified  its 
role  as  a catalyst  for  emerging  Mennonite 
fellowships  on  campus  and  in  urban  centers. 
"Student  Services  is  the  evangelist  and  not 
the  pastor,"  said  chairman  Richard  Yoder, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  this  role  Student 
Services  attempts  to  locate  scattered  Men- 
nonite young  adults,  help  bring  persons  in 
the  same  geographic  area  together,  help 
groups  find  spiritual  leadership  and  build 
identity,  and  provide  resources — leadership 
training,  literature,  counseling.  Once  a 
fellowship  has  become  established,  the  nur- 
turing role  is  passed  to  other  church 
agencies.  The  committee  restated  that  its 
underlying  goal  is  to  build  Christian  com- 
munity. 

In  other  discussion,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  pursue  the  possibility  of  changing 
its  name  to  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services  to  more  accurately  reflect  the  scope 
of  its  work. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  plans  for 
the  fall  student  and  young-adult  census.  Be- 
cause the  census  is  Student  Services  only 
means  for  making  contact  with  young  adults 
and  students  away  from  Mennonite  centers, 
the  committee  discussed  methods  for  in- 
creasing returns  of  the  census  from  pastors. 

A highlight  for  the  committee  came  on 
Friday  evening  when  the  committee  met  for 
an  informal  carry-in  supper  with  young 
adults  and  students  from  Philadelphia.  The 
local  group  presented  several  skits  written 
by  Titus  Peachey,  Meetinghouse  staffer, 
who  shared  some  of  the  dilemmas  Men- 
nonite young  adults  face  in  urban  centers. 
Following  discussion  and  sharing  the  group 
divided  to  visit  New  Market  and  South 
Street  areas  of  the  city  frequented  by  local 
young  adults. 

Ten  faculty  hired 
at  Goshen  College 

Eight  teachers  and  two  administrators  will 
join  Goshen  College  faculty  this  fall  for  the 
1978-79  school  year,  announced  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president  of  the  college. 

Anna  Bowman,  Toronto,  Canada,  will 
teach  as  associate  professor  of  social  work. 
Since  1968,  she  has  worked  with  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, most  recently  as  personnel  director. 

Stephen  Shank,  who  taught  at  Goshen 
College  1974-76,  will  teach  part  time  in  the 
art  department  as  assistant  professor. 

M.  Douglas  Anderson,  from  Wayne,  111., 


will  join  the  faculty  as  associate  profe.s.sor  of 
Inisiness.  Since  1967  he  has  taught  finance 
at  Northern  Illinois  University,  Dekalb,  111. 

David  and  Melinda  lloffecker  will  share 
one  full-time  position  as  assistant  professors 
of  music.  Mrs.  lloffecker  is  a concert  vio- 
linist and  strings  teacher  specializing  in  the 
Suzuki  method  of  instruction.  Mr.  Hof- 
fecker,  a French  horn  player,  has  taught  at 
Monroe  C^ommunity  (College,  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  Cordon  (College,  and  (^olegio  Nueva 
Granada,  Bogota. 

Marvin  Blickenstaff  will  teach  part  time 
as  professor  of  music.  As  a concert  pianist  he 
has  performed  with  university  and  pro- 
fessional orchestras  in  Texas,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Idaho,  Georgia,  Kansas,  and  North 
(Carolina. 

Elizabeth  Cunden,  who  graduated  from 


Goshen  (College  in  1974,  will  be  instructor  rjf 
nursing.  She  worked  as  a staff  nurse  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  of  South  liend,  Ind.,  1974- 
77,  and  taught  there  as  instructor  of  psy- 
chiatricnursing, 1977-78. 

David  (iroff,  from  New  (Jastle,  Pa.,  will 
join  the  administrative  staff  as  admissions 
counselor. 

Alvin  Dueck,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  will  teach 
as  associate  profe.s.sor  of  psychology.  He  has 
most  recently  taught  at  'labor  (College  as 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  and  educa- 
tion. 

'Zenebe  Abebe  will  be  resident  director  of 
Yoder  Hall.  Abebe,  from  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  graduated  from  (ioshen  (College  in 
1976  and  just  completed  a master  s program 
in  community  mental  health  at  Northern 
Illinois  University. 


mennoscope 


Ron  Zook,  began  work  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Voluntary  Service  office  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  on 
June  19.  He  replaces  John  H.  Groff,  who 
had  served  part-time  in  VS  administration. 
VS  director  Jerry  Meek  says  his  office  is 
initiating  an  "education-based  approach  ” to 
recruitment  which  includes  teams  of  persons 
who  will  give  special  programs  in  congrega- 
tions. He  says  Zook  will  develop  "learning 
experiences  ’ which  provide  information  as 
well  as  personal  involvement  in  weekend  VS 
and  group  projects.  Meek  believes  attention 
must  be  given  today  to  the  motivation  of 
persons  for  service  in  the  absence  of  a 
military  draft. 

A documentary  will  be  filmed  of  the 
Tenth  World  Conference,  July  26-30.  Com- 
missioned by  the  presidium,  the  film  will  be 
by  Burt,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  and  directed  by 
Charles  Davis,  the  team  which  produced 
Hazel’s  People.  Merle  Good,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  will  serve  as  executive  producer  of  the 
project,  which  will  have  as  a working  title, 
Wichita  ’78.  It  will  be  the  only  film 
produced  about  the  conference,  according 
to  General  Secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  The  film 
will  be  from  10  to  12  minutes  long  and  can 
be  rented  or  purchased  after  Sept.  15  from 
The  People’s  Place,  Main  Street,  Inter- 
course, PA  17534.  All  inquiries  and  requests 
should  be  sent  there,  not  to  the  World 
Conference  office.  In  booking  dates,  list 
first,  second,  and  third  choices. 

Translation  of  the  Capanahua  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  completed,  reported  Mar- 
garet and  Paul  Wyse,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  overseas  associates  working  with 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  in  Lima,  Peru. 
Photo  negatives  of  the  text  were  prepared 
and  sent  in  June  to  the  USA  for  printing. 

A position  will  open  on  Nov.  1 for  a di- 
rector of  nursing  services  at  The  Hattie 


Larlham  h’oundation,  Mantua,  Ohio.  'Fhe 
developmental/residential  skilled-nursing 
facility  admits  developmentally  disabled 
children  (severe  and  profound)  under  six 
years  of  age.  New  construction  and  remodel- 
ing is  designed  for  pediatric  care  and  habili- 
tation  for  130  children.  The  h'oundation 
operates  under  the  auspices  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Applica- 
tions accepted  to  Aug.  15,  1978.  Resume 
may  be  sent  to  Paul  S.  Kurtz,  administrator. 
The  Hattie  Larlham  Foundation,  Box  389, 
Mantua,  OH  44255. 

November  has  been  designated  as  Hun- 
ger Emphasis  Month  by  the  Millindo 
(Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio) 
Food  and  Hunger  Concerns  committee. 
They  are  urging  individual  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  to  plan  special  hunger  studies 
and  events  during  the  Thanksgiving  month 
of  November.  Persons  in  the  Michigan- 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio  region  may  obtain 
November  hunger  packets  from  Millindo 
coordinators  Duane  and  Ramona  Smith 
Moore,  Route  2,  Box  79,  North  Manchester, 
IN  46962.  General  information  on  hunger 
and  suggestions  for  special  hunger  money- 
raising projects  for  groups  is  available  from 
Paul  Longacre,  Secretary  for  Hunger  Con- 
cerns, Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21 
South  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Over  60  Canadian  television  stations 
have  aired  the  newest  set  of  public  service 
spots  produced  by  Mennonite  Radio  and 
Television  Commission.  The  two  spots  deal 
with  finding  the  time  to  spend  with  one  s 
family  and  respecting  the  wisdom  and 
experiences  of  elderly  persons.  The  CBC-TV 
network  has  also  accepted  the  spots  and  will 
broadcast  them  across  Canada.  The  two 
spots  are  a continuation  of  the  "Invitation  to 
Live  ” campaign  that  urges  individuals  to 
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recognize*  the  potential  they  have  to  reflect 
their  love,  hope,  and  reconciliation  through 
(iod,  and  to  share  this  with  others  in  their 
community.  Programming  directors  of  the 
stations  have  been  impressed  by  MRTC's  ef- 
forts and  have  encouraged  them  to  continue 
their  productions. 

A Choice  Book  seminar  held  on  June  20 
in  Salunga,  Pa.,  drew  approximately  27 
persons  who  explored  more  effective  ways  to 
share  a (Christian  message  through  books. 
Authors  Merle  and  Phyllis  Q)od  spoke  to 
sales  representatives  and  interested  persons 
about  how  to  write  books  that  speak  directly 
to  people  s questions  concerning  Christian 
values,  (dioice  Books  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Mennonite  Children’s  Choir,  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  present  a concert  in 
l.ancaster.  Pa.,  Aug.  21  at  8:00  p.rn.  in  Mc- 
Caskey  Auditorium.  Founded  20  years  ago 
by  its  present  director,  Helen  Litz,  the  choir 
is  made  up  of  45  singers  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  16.  The  People  s Place  Associates 
are  sponsoring  the  choir  s visit  to  Lancaster. 
All  receipts  above  expenses  will  go  to  the 
choir  s 1978  project,  helping  cyclone  victims 
in  India.  Reservations  for  the  concert  may 
be  made  by  calling  (717)  768-7171. 

A variety  of  workers  is  needed  to  fill  im- 
mediate openings  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service.  Needed  are:  a 
carpenter  for  Carrollton  Home  Repair,  In- 
dianapolis, bid.;  nurses  for  Browning, 
Mont..  'I'ucson,  Ariz.,  and  Canton,  Ohio;  a 
^'MC;A  maintenance  worker,  Boise,  Idaho;  a 
houseparent  couple  for  Agape  Homes, 
Sarasota,  Fla.;  a homemaker  aide,  Aurora, 
Ohio;  a teen-center  manager,  Stratford, 
Ont.;  and  a van  driver  for  London,  Ont. 
Interested  persons  may  contact  Velma  Loe- 
uen.  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

United  Bible  Societies  have  approved  the 
Toba  New  Testament  for  publication,  re- 
ported Albert  Buckwalter,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  missionary  working  on  Bible 
translation  in  Chaco,  Argentina.  Checking 
and  revision  have  been  completed,  and 
composition  of  the  New  Testament  for  pub- 
lishing will  begin  this  fall.  Orlando  Sanchez 
continues  work  on  the  Toba  Old  Testament, 
concentrating  on  Jonah  after  having  com- 
pleted Genesis  and  Exodus  earlier.  Eight 
books  of  the  Mocovi  New  Testament  are 
completed,  and  Roberto  Ruiz  is  working  on 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Ramon  Tapiceno  has 
also  been  working  on  a Pilaga  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

The  shipment  of  14  used  treadle  sewing 
machines  to  the  West  African  country  of 
Ghana  has  begun  to  meet  the  needs  of  tai- 
lors and  seamstresses  there,  reports  Laur- 
ence Horst,  moderator  of  Ghana  Mennonite 
Church.  The  project  began  2*/2  years  ago 
when  Horst,  while  on  furlough,  obtained 
two  old  Singer  machines  from  a Missionary 
Services  worker  and  took  them  back  to 
Ghana.  He  had  not  realized  the  great  need 


for  the  machines  until  he  saw  the  contribu- 
tions the  sewing  machines  were  making. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  became  in- 
volved when  Horst  contacted  the  material 
aid  director,  John  Hostetler,  to  request  help 
in  sending  additional  machines.  MCC  has 
no  programs  in  Ghana,  but  has  handled  the 
packing  and  shipping  aspects  of  this  project. 
Support  of  this  kind  is  carried  out  occa- 
sionally as  a special  project,  according  to 
Hostetler. 

A retreat  for  the  German-speaking 
ministers  and  deacons  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Uruguay  featured  interaction 
with  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  a Cath- 
olic theologian.  Two  Lutheran  pastors  and 
missionaries  Klaus  Schimpf  and  Gunther 
Nickel  were  lecturers  at  the  retreat  which 
met  Apr.  29  to  May  1 in  Centro  Emanuel,  a 
retreat  center  about  50  miles  distant  from 
Montevideo.  Schimpfs  presentations  were 
titled  “Biblical  Concepts  and  Some 
Thoughts  on  Jesus.  ’ Nickel  led  a study  of 
the  Book  of  Jonah.  Henry  Dueck,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  missionary,  led  a 
study  of  Hebrews.  A delegation  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  visited  the  gathering, 
and  thereby  became  actively  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Uruguay.  Gertrude  Meyer,  a Catholic  the- 
ologian and  member  of  the  Ecumenical  In- 
stitute of  Montevideo,  also  attended  the 
three-day  event  and  addressed  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Dianne  Springer  has  been  named  recruit- 
ment and  placement  counselor  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  As  a 
part  of  the  Personnel  Department,  Dianne 
will  share  recruitment  and  placement  re- 
sponsibilities with  Maynard  Kurtz  for 
persons  serving  in  Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ments. She  is  a member  of  Belmont  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elkhart.  Dianne  replaces 
Lloyd  Miller,  who  served  on  the  Board  staff 
for  seven  years. 

Three  electricians — Art  Neuen- 
schwander,  Bruce  Kindy,  and  Lloyd  Mast — 
from  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  volunteered  their  skills 
and  donated  their  time  to  assist  with  a rewir- 
ing project  at  London  Mennonite  Centre, 
London,  England,  during  three  weeks  in 
May.  “Their  work  was  certainly  necessary,  ’ 
reported  Alan  Kreider,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  London.  “In  the  utilities 
room  in  the  Centre  s basement  they  dis- 
covered one  plastic  box  that  had  begun  to 
melt  because  of  recurrent  overheating.  The 
effort  by  the  three  men  and  their  home  com- 
munity resulted  in  a savings  of  roughly  $5, 
000  for  labor  to  the  Centre  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  June  1978  edition  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Overseas  Missionary  Di- 
rectory is  available  from  Barbara  Nelson, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  CPS  Camp  66  reunion  (Norristown 
State  Hospital)  will  be  held  at  Camp  Frie- 


denswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Aug.  26  and 
27.  For  further  information,  contact  Paul  A. 
Kinzer,  1407  S.  13th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Former  wards,  workers,  and  foster  par- 
ents of  the  A.  M.  Children’s  Home, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  are  invited  to  a Home 
reunion  at  the  Maple  Glen  Church  adjacent 
to  the  Home  property,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, Aug.  19  and  20.  Meals,  lodging,  fellow- 
ship, and  a program  are  provided  for  the 
weekend.  To  report  the  number  planning  to 
attend,  or  for  more  details,  write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Puffinburg,  Springs,  PA  15562. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  still 
needs  homes  and  places  of  employment  for 
six  international  exchange  visitors  who  are 
arriving  on  Aug.  12.  The  group  includes 
three  men  and  three  women.  If  interested, 
write  MCC  Akron  for  details,  or  preferably 
call  (717)859-1151. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Berlin,  Ohio;  two  at  Finland,  Pennsburg, 
Pa.;  twelve  at  Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio,  two  at 
Manson,  Iowa;  13  at  Roanoke,  Eureka,  111; 
four  at  Waterford,  Goshen,  Ind.;  seven  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Central,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Nevin  C.  Miller  from 
Reedley,  Calif.,  to  Box  8,  Goessel,  KS  67053. 
Residence  phone:  (316)  367-8192;  office 
(316)  367-8142.  Ben  F.  Lapp,  from  Wat- 
sontown.  Pa.,  to  Box  104,  R.  1,  Little  Rd., 
Perkiomenville,  PA  18074.  David  F.  Miller 
from  Box  317E  Apple  Tree  Dr.,  to  1481 
North  College  Avenue,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801.  Tele.:  (703)  433-9770.  Paul  H. 
Martin  from  Elkhart,  Ind,,  to  3330  Valdez 
Court,  Des  Moines,  lA  50310.  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  R.l,  Westover,  MD  21871.  Tel.: 
(301)957-1812. 


readers  say 


It  is  now  over  30  years  that  1 have  been  admir- 
ing the  etchings  ana  block  prints  of  the  esteemed 
artist,  Fritz  Eichenberg,  as  they  have  appeared  in 
the  monthly  one-penny  publication  The  Catholic 
Worker. 

It  is  a repeated  delight  to  see  these  works  of  art 
appearing  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  1 pray  that  our 
Mennonite  organ  will  present  more  of  the  work  of 
Eichenberg,  who  is  a devout  pacifist. — Wisner  H. 
Cook,  Andover,  N.Y. 


As  I read  the  July  4 issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  I 
was  reminded  of  an  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
of  Apr.  15,  1975,  “The  Beautiful  Feet.  ’ In  it 
Robert  Kreider  asserts,  “Clearly  this  is  a time  to 
take  stock.”  He  follows  with  the  question  “Is  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospel  of  peace  something  of 
which  we  must  be  ashamed  or  is  it  ‘wiser  than 
men  ?”  In  the  same  section  Kreider  writes,  “Some 
of  us  . , . wish  Jesus  had  not  said  so  much  about 
peace  and  turning  the  other  cheek.  But  it  is  not 
just  peace  that  gives  us  problems.  We  are 
bothered  by  His  hard  talk  about  money,  pris- 
oners, debts,  enemies,  cross-bearing,  being  a 
slave,  and  forgiving  others.  We  like  to  spiritualize 
away  the  concrete  claim  of  His  cross.  ” 

I was  taught  in  1912  in  a one-room  country 
school — there  will  be  no  more  wars.  The  nations 
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are  too  civilized  for  any  such  engagements.  There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  what  has  taken  place  since 
then.  "The  war  to  end  all  wars,”  or  again  the  goal 
of  another  world  war  that  would  achieve  the 
“Four  Freedoms"  for  all  people.  And  now  for  a 
number  of  decades,  the  propaganda  that  nuclear 
armaments  will  prevent  another  world  war  be- 
cause of  fear.  It  may  well  be,  as  David  Hostetler 
hints  in  his  article,  “Lay  That  Pistol  Down,”  that 
World  War  III  will  indeed  end  all  wars, 

I want  to  commend  you  for  giving  us  the  timely 
guest  editorial,  “Holocaust,”  as  well  as  all  the 
articles  on  peace  and  nonresistance  in  this  July  4 
issue. 

Indeed  it  is — "time  to  take  stock.” — Jacob 
Esch,  Glendale,  Arizona 

I enjoyed  reading  the  many  fine  articles  in  the 
July  4 issue,  but  was  disappointed  in  Edgar 
Metzler’s  letter  on  “Alcoholism”  being  called  sin. 
I know  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  legal 
professions  classify  it  as  a disease,  but  are  we  to 
identify  with  them  or  with  the  Scriptures  which 
say  that  drunkards  are  listed  with  many  other 
diseases  of  mankind  (some  of  which  are  also 
classified  as  being  sick  by  these  same  professions) 
as  those  who  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God 
(see  1 Cor.  6:9,  10)? 

The  following  verse  tells  us  there  is  hope  for 
these  by  conversion  and  faith  in  Christ,  for  this 
had  happened  to  these  very  Corinthians.  I do  not 
find  that  one  who  is  diabetic  or  has  cancer  is 
classified  in  this  way. 

I believe  we  need  to  recognize  the  sin,  but  love 
the  sinner. — Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

“Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  Death  and 
Funerals”  (June  6)  is  another  hopeful  sign  that 
Christians  are  slowly  becoming  ready  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  way  we  have  allowed  the  world 
to  squeeze  us  into  its  mold  as  regards  our  practices 
and  attitudes  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Funerals,  being  only  one  segment  of  the  whole 
subject,  can  really  be  studied  only  in  the  light  and 
context  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Christian  and 
death. 

We  have  a long  way  to  go,  and  if  any  record  on 
breaking  with  tradition  t^ls  us  anything,  it  may 
be  a long  while  until  enough  courageous  persons 
step  out  and  lead  the  way.  Thanks  for  the  few  who 
have  made  a good  start. 

Of  the  30  to  40  specific  services  which  the 
modern  undertaker  is  prepared  to  render  for  a 
family  at  the  time  of  death,  all  but  a few  might 
well  be  done  by  the  Christian  family  and  church. 
It  is  not  only  the  economic  factor  and  question  of 
Christian  stewardship.  Far  more  significant  is 
what  this  experience  can  mean  to  the  family  and 
brotherhood.  It  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
growing  concept  of  the  church  as  a loving,  caring, 
sharing,  supporting,  and  healing  fellowship! — A. 
J.  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


births 
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Armstrong,  Larry  and  Beverly  (Horst),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Eugene,  June  26,  1978. 

Amstutz,  Stuart  and  Loretta  (Nussbaum), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Bryce  Alan, 
June  23,  1978. 

Baer,  Conrad  and  Lois  (Sell),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Lynn,  July 
2,  1978. 

Bechtel,  Devon  and  Laverda  (Kropf),  Mill- 
ersburg,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Joy, 
June  20,  1978. 

Burns,  Rick  and  Loretta  (Wagler),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Togg  Allen,  May  10,  1978. 

Coblentz,  Paul  and  Loretta  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Steven  Emanual,  June  11,  1978. 

Eichorn,  Galen  and  Carol  (Odegaard),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Mark  Edwin,  June 
23,  1978.  (Daughter  is  deceased.) 

Estep,  Dennis  and  Marlene  (Gingerich),  Zu- 
rich, Ont.,  first  child,  Timothy  Franklin,  June  27, 
1978. 

Forry,  Paul  and  Joanne  (Harnish),  East  Berlin, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Paul,  May  21, 1978. 

Fisher,  D.  Larry  and  Jean  (Smucker),  Bots- 
wana, Africa,  third  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Daniel, 
Apr.  11,  1978. 

Good,  Clair  and  Eileen  (Wenger),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  June  24,  1978. 

Halteman,  Barry  and  Glenda  (Maust),  Soud- 
erton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Marlena  Sue,  July  6,  1978. 

Kanagy,  Arlen  and  Sue  (Horst),  Winchester, 
Va.,  first  child,  Andrew  Timothy,  July  1,  1978. 

King,  Darrell  and  Ruth  (Weaver),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Chere  Nicole,  July  1,  1978. 

Kiser,  Glen  and  Betty  (Wiebe),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  daughter,  Lana  Joy,  June  18,  1978. 

Kurtz,  James  and  Marcille  (Kennel),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Joy  Maureen,  June  22, 
1978. 

Leichty,  Paul  and  Nancy  (Zumbrun),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nathan  Paul,  May  2,  1978. 

Martin,  Art  and  Marie  (Frey),  Alma,  Ont., 
third  child,  Patrick,  June  10, 1978. 

Martin,  Glenn  and  Diane  (Eshleman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julia 
Rene,  July  4,  1978. 

Metzler,  Elmer  and  Violet  (Fisher),  Home- 
stead, Fla.,  second  and  third  children,  first  and 
second  sons,  Keith  William  and  Kevin  Wayne, 
Apr.  29, 1978. 

Miller,  Lester  and  Sharon  (Walker),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Stephen  Andrew, 
July  6, 1978. 

Miller,  Roger  and  Kay  (Stoller),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  Amos,  June  28,  1978. 

Neuenschwander,  Loren  and  Darlene  (Bir- 
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skey),  Kidron,  Ohio,  first  child,  Krystal  Delu,  July 
3,  1978. 

Newcomer,  Lynn  and  Lois  (Falb),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Michael  Lynn,  July  2,  1978. 

Overholt,  Tom  and  Tnelma  (Burkholder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Darrin  Eugene,  May 
21,  1978. 

Pelton,  Lee  and  Diane,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio, 
third  son,  Matthew  Lee,  June  25,  1978. 

Reinford,  Marvin  and  Rachel  (Cassel), 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kendall 
Ray,  June  30,  1978. 

Rolleman,  Bernie  and  Ann  (Ramer),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Geoffrey  Bernard,  Apr.  27, 
1978. 

Springer,  Roger  and  Barbara  (Troyer),  Wa- 
terford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Susanne,  June  8,  1978. 

Steckle,  Kenneth  and  Virginia  (Schwartzen- 
truber),  Zurich,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Kenneth, 
May  20,  1978. 

Trissel,  Larry  and  Catarina  (Winter),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Derik 
Anthony,  July  6,  1978. 

Ulrich,  Douglas  and  Jenell  (Miller),  Roanoke, 
111.,  first  child,  Matthew  Douglas,  Apr.  19,  1978. 

Weaver,  Larry  and  Marjorie  (Litwiller),  Hope- 
dale,  III.,  second  son,  Keith  Michael,  June  26, 
1978. 

Zook,  David  and  Angela  (King),  Fortuna,  Mo., 
first  child,  Amy  Elizabeth,  June  5,  1978. 


marriages 
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Cressman — Miller. — Don  Cressman,  Edson 
Alta.,  and  Julia  Miller,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio, 
Friendship  cong.,  by  Dave  Kindy  and  Leo  Miller, 
May  27,  1978. 

Deardurff — Nafziger. — Lawrence  R.  Dear- 
durff,  Newark,  Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Susan 
Nafziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis 
Croyle  and  Father  Kirland,  July  1,  1978. 

Eby — Greaser. — Jim  Eby,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  Rita  Greaser,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Community  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Owen  Burkholder,  June  24,  1978. 

Esch — De  Grandchamp. — John  Esch  and  Lin- 
da De  Grandchamp,  both  of  Mio,  Mich.,  Fairview 
cong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  July  8,  1978. 

Gable — Coole. — Kenneth  Gable,  Orrville, 

Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Judith  Coole,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill, 
July  1,  1978. 

Graber — Bowman. — Mark  Graber,  Hopedale 
cong.,  Hopedale,  111.,  and  Lori  Bowman,  Midway 
cong.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  by  Stanley  Shenk,  July 
8,  1978. 

Keener — Gall. — Herbert  S.  Keener,  Lebanon, 
Pa,,  Gingrich  cong.,  and  Barbara  Ann  Gall,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  by  James  R. 
Hess,  July  9,  1978. 

Kraybill — Meyer. — Dale  Kraybill,  Lombard, 
111.,  Lombard  cong.,  and  Ann  Meyer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Lee  Heights  cong.,  by  Vern  Miller,  Apr.  22, 
1978. 

Martin — Lapp. — Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Joan  Lapp,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Paul  M.  Witmer, 
May  27,  1978. 

Martin — Pieper. — Omar  Martin,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  and  Lynn  Pieper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  oy  Rod 
and  Doris  Weber,  June  10,  1978. 

Mast — Rutt. — Anthony  L.  Mast,  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Karen  Marie  Rutt, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Word  of  Life  Chapel,  by 
Abram  L,  Gish,  July  9, 1978. 

Miller — Good. — Randall  Miller,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Missionary  Church,  and  Cheryl  Good,  Pet- 
tisville, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  July  8, 1978. 


It's  easy  to  be  a peacemaker  when  it  comes  to  loving 
the  enemy  our  nation  is  at  war  with,  or  working  at  reconciling 
the  oppressed  in  our  society.  What's  tough  is  applying 
those  same  principles  when  a neighbor  plows  his  field 
two  feet  over  into  your  alfalfa. 
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Pitzer — Miller. — Rick  Pitzer  and  Kim  Miller, 
both  from  South  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  South  Hutch- 
inson cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  June  10,  1978. 

Shetler — Hostetler. — Merle  L.  Shetler,  Baltic, 
Ohio,  and  Anita  Louise  Hostetler,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  both  of  Berlin  cong.,  by  David  R.  Clemens, 
July  8,  1978. 

Weaver  — Hoover.  — Donald  Weaver,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Lucy  Hoover, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Carpenter  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder, 
June  24,  1978. 

Wilson — Miller. — Robert  Wilson,  Youngs- 

town, Ohio,  and  Patricia  Miller,  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  by  Leo  Miller,  May  26, 
1978. 


obituaries 
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Bender,  Bertha  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
and  Idora  (Humbert)  Burkholder,  was  born  in 
New  Hope,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  1, 1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  25, 
1929,  she  was  married  to  Paul  Bender,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  sister  (Nellie — Mrs. 
Newton  Weber).  One  daughter,  Alice — Mrs. 
William  Young,  preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar. 
26,  1960.  She  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  July  4,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth  and  John 
H.  Mosemann;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery,  Goshen. 

Birky,  Amos  D.,  son  of  Jake  and  Emma 
(Martin)  Birky,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  July 
12,  1885;  died  at  Porter  Memorial  Hospital, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  July  1,  1978;  aged  92 y.  On  Dec. 
10,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Good,  who  died 
in  1959.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Orvell),  4 grand- 
children, 8 great-grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Jake, 
Jonas,  Dean,  Samuel,  Emanuel,  and  Emery),  and 
2 sisters  (Emma  and  Mary  Good).  He  was  a 
member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  3,  in  charge  of 
Samuel  S.  Miller  and  John  F.  Murray;  interment 
in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Susan,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Eliza  (Kauffman)  Nissley,  was  born  near  Haven, 
Kan.,  July  12,  1893;  died  at  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
Hospital,  June  26,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Mar.  10, 
1912,  she  was  married  to  D.  Y.  Bontrager,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  8 sons  (J.  D., 
Abe,  Dan,  Roy,  Ira,  Eli,  David,  and  Glen),  4 
daughters  (Ida — Mrs.  Joe  Yoder,  Clara — Mrs.  A. 
Yoder,  Katie  Mae — Mrs.  Herman  Ropp,  and 
Emma  Lou — Mrs.  Gene  Eastin),  25  grand- 
children, 37  great-grandchildren,  one  great-great 
grandchild,  one  sister  (Bertha — Mrs.  D.  C. 
Yoder),  2 brothers  (David  Leroy  and  Eli  A. 
Nissley),  2 stepsisters’  and  2 stepbrothers.  She  was 
a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  John 
Landis  and  Edward  Yutzy;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Horst,  Martha  L.,  daughter  of  lohn  and  Sarah 
McCanns,  was  born  in  Cnambersburg,  Pa.,  May 
8,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home  near  Altoona, 
Pa.,  May  30,  1978;  aged  70  y.  On  May  8,  1929, 
she  was  married  to  Harold  F.  Horst,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Miriam 
Witmer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Click,  and  Mrs.  Colleen 
Hertzler),  4 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Canan 
Station  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  3,  in  charge  of  George 
Townsend  and  James  Armstrong;  interment  in 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Nelson,  son  of  George  and  Annie 
(Detwiler)  Kanagy,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1905;  died  at  Mary  Rutan  Hos- 
pital, Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  May  3,  1978;  aged  72 
y.  On  Sept.  6,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Clarabelle 


Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (David),  2 daughters  (Cynthia  MacAtee,  and 
Marrianne  Lederman),  2 brothers  (Earl  and 
Forest),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Sadie  King).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1932.  He  was 
later  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1972  he  was 
ordained  as  a bishop.  He  served  Oak  Grove 
Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  Bayshore 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  He  was  a member  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  6,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  G. 
Good;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Peter  R.,  son  of  Peter,  Sr.,  and 
Katherina  (Roth)  Kennel,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Mar.  27,  1889;  died  at  Sunset  Home,  Ge- 
neva, Neb.,  June  30,  1978;  aged  88  y.  On  Oct.  16, 
1911,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Reeb,  who  died  on 
Feb.  5,  1975.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Fern — 
Mrs.  Joe  Springer),  5 sons  (Harry,  Lester, 
Mahlon,  Willard,  and  Leroy),  22  grandchildren, 
27  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Louis). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Aug.  26,  1928, 
and  to  the  office  of  bishop  on  Dec.  10,  1933.  He 
served  the  Salem  congregation  and  had  bishop 
oversight  of  other  Nebraska  congregations.  He 
was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  3,  in 
charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb,  and  Leland 
Oswald;  interment  in  Salem  cemetery. 

Rhodes,  Robert  Neff,  Jr.,  was  born  on  July  1, 
1922;  died  on  May  10,  1978;  aged  56  y.  On  July  2, 
1949,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Showalter,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  N.  Ill  and 
Edward  Lee),  one  daughter  (Susan  Lynette 
Rhodes),  his  stepmother  (Virginia  Rhodes),  2 
brothers  (Charles  and  Donald  Rhodes),  one  sister 
(Nancy  Showalter),  and  2 half  brothers  (James 
and  Barry  Rhodes).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Trissels  Mennonite  Church  on  May  12,  in  charge 
of  Carl  Mericle  and  Norman  Yutzy;  interment  in 
Trissels  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Rudy  S.,  son  Jacob  and  Veronica 
(Streicher)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Apr.  16,  1901;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack  on 
June  24,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  15,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Anne  Kropf,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Nelson,  Harvey, 
Wallace,  Raymond,  and  Earlus),  2 daughters 
(Florence — Mrs.  Earl  Baechler,  Viola — Mrs. 
David  Brubacher),  25  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Moses).  He  was  a 
member  of  Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  26,  in  charge  of 
Orland  Gingerich,  Moses  Roth,  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  Steinman 
Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Keri  Joy,  daughter  of  Dave  and  Judy 
(Roelofs)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
Apr.  4,  1977;  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident  at 
her  home.  May  31,  1978;  aged  nearly  14  mo.  Sur- 
viving are  3 brothers  (Jeffrey,  Shane,  and  Der- 
rick), paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Schrock),  and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Al  Roelofs).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Harrisonville  Mennonite  Church  on  June  2,  in 
charge  of  Cleon  Nyce;  interment  in  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 

Shank,  David  Paul,  son  of  Perry  E.  and  Katie 
(Showalter)  Shank,  was  born  on  Nov.  23,  1906; 
aged  71  y.  On  Mar.  6,  1944,  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Jean  S.  Miller),  one  son  (Jerry  El- 
wood  Snank),  2 granddaughters,  one  sister 
(Martha  Whissen),  and  three  brothers  (J.  Ward, 
John  F.,  and  Samuel  S.  Shank).  He  was  a member 
of  Trissels  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Carl  Mericle  and 
Teddy  Rollins;  interment  in  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Moses  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Dena 
(Smucker)  Sommers,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Sept.  24,  1897;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  25, 
1978;  aged  80  y.  He  was  married  to  Ruth  Landis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ray,  San- 
ford, and  Alvin),  one  daughter  (Ena — Mrs. 


Wilbur  Miller),  27  grandchildren,  26  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mattie  Yoder),  and  one  foster 
sister.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  two 
wives  (Sadie  Slabaugh  and  Anna  Yoder),  2 sons 
(Leo  and  Paul),  2 brothers  and  one  sister.  Me- 
morial services  were  held  at  Palm  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  26,  in  charge  of  Walter 
Shenk,  Stan  Kauffman,  and  Andrew  Jantzi. 
Further  services  were  held  on  Mar.  28,  at  Howard 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by 
Emanuel  Hochstedler  and  Joe  Esh;  interment  in 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Sarahann,  daughter  of  Ed  S.  and  Sarah 
(Troyer)  Schrock  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  1890;  died  at  Hutchinson  Hospital  on 
Apr.  26,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1911,  she 
was  married  to  Jake  S.  Troyer,  who  died  on  Jan. 
29,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Perry,  Calvin,  and 
Ray),  3 daughters  (Bertha,  Mary — Mrs.  Roy 
Harner,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Otis  Miller),  12  grand- 
children, 30  great-grandchildren,  3 stepgrand- 
children,  and  one  brother  (Tobe  E.  Schrock).  She 
was  a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
John  Landis  and  Edward  Yutzy;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Weaver,  Maggie,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kaufman)  Layman,  was  born  in  Con- 
emaugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  16,  1893;  died  at  the  Buf- 
falo Valley  Lutheran  Village,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
June  20,  1978;  aged  85  y.  In  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Vernon  Franklin  Weaver,  who  died  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Earl  W. 
Eash),  one  son  (Frank  C.  Weaver),  2 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Adda  Yoder).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 brothers  (Calvin  and  John  Layman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Boyer  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  James  L.  Schwartz  Funeral 
Home  on  June  22,  in  charge  of  Norman  W.  Moyer 
and  Louis  S.  Peachey.  Another  service  was  held  at 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  June 
23,  in  charge  of  Sanford  Shetler  and  David 
Mishler;  interment  in  Blough  Church  Cemetery. 

Wingard,  Robert  E.,  son  of  Peter  and  Eliza- 
beth (Weaver)  Wingard,  was  born  on  Feb.  14, 
1889;  died  at  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1978; 
aged  89  y.  He  was  married  to  Katie  Blough,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  later  married  to 
Ida  Hershberger,  who  also  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Glenn  and  Carl),  and 
Betty  Lou — Mrs.  Leroy  Petersheim),  18  grand- 
children, 25  great-grandchildren,  and  2 half 
sisters  (Mary  Weaver  and  Almeda  King).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Freeman),  3 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister,  one  brother,  one  half 
sister,  and  5 half  brothers.  He  was  a member  of 
Stahl  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Sanford  G. 
Shetler;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lowell  Chester,  son  of  Chester  and 
Bernice  Yoder,  was  born  in  Garden  City,  Mo., 
Sept.  28,  1937;  died  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  July  3,  1978; 
aged  40  y.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Eldora  Yoder) 
and  one  brother  (Edward  Wayne  Yoder).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  F. 
Steckly;  interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery,  Gar- 
den City,  Mo. 


Cover  and  p.  575  by  Ivan  Moon;  p.  589  by  David  Fretz;  p.  590  by 
Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  Aug.  Il- 
ia 

Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-18. 
South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  (^t.,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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Callup:  alcohol  overindulgence 
increased  by  5 percent  in  a year 

A new  Gallup  Poll  reveals  that  the 
number  of  Americans  who  drink  alcohol 
remains  relatively  unchanged,  but  the  pro- 
portions of  those  who  “overindulge”  or  be- 
come problem  drinkers  are  increasing. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  adult  Americans 
now  say  they  occasionally  “overindulge”  in 
alcohol,  compared  with  18  percent  who  said 
in  1977  that  they  overindulged. 

Gallup’s  poll  of  1,523  adults  taken  in  April 
showed  that  71  percent  of  them  drink,  the 
same  proportion  as  last  year.  About  29 
percent  were  abstainers.  Men,  young 
people,  and  persons  who  had  college  back- 
ground and  high  incomes  were  found  more 
likely  to  drink  than  women  or  people  from 
the  South. 


Con  gal  uses  Baptist  tie 
to  set  up  burglaries 

Mississippi  police  have  warned  that  a 
“con  artist  or  artists”  claiming  to  be  Baptist 
World  Alliance  (BWA)  employees  may  be 
gaining  personal  information  from  city  di- 
rectories to  set  up  home  burglaries.  BWA 
recently  learned  that  a woman  identifying 
herself  as  “Charlene  Hill  ” of  the  BWA  went 
to  the  city  library  in  Indianola  for  a copy  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  everyone  in  In- 
dianola, which  of  them  are  employed,  and 
what  their  working  hours  are.  The  woman 
later  signed  a receipt  using  the  name  “Betty 
Smith.  ” 

Robert  S.  Denny,  general  secretary  of  the 
BWA,  said  no  “Charlene  Hill  ” works  for  the 
BWA.  A “Betty  Smith”  is  employed  by  the 
BWA  but  she  was  in  Washington  on  the  day 
in  question.  He  said  the  woman  was  ob- 
viously a con  artist  exploiting  the  name  of 
the  Alliance. 


Charismatic  renewal  seen  factor 
for  hope  in  war-torn  lands 

The  charismatic  renewal  movement  has 
been  brightening  spirits  and  giving  hope  in 
the  war- torn  countries  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  Lebanon,  according  to  testimonies 
heard  at  the  International  Conference  on 
Charismatic  Renewal  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  four-day  (June  15-18)  con- 
ference drew  some  20,000  participants  from 
75  countries,  including  Cardinal  Leon 
Suenens  of  Brussels- Malines,  Cardinal  Basil 
Hume  of  London,  Archbishop  Dermot  Ryan 
of  Dublin,  and  Archbishop  Thomas  Hayes 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — all  of  whom  ad- 


dressed the  assembly.  Larry  Kelly,  a Cath- 
olic charismatic  leader  in  Belfast,  reported 
that  5,000  Catholics  and  2,000  Protestants 
were  active  in  the  renewal  movement  in 
Northern  Ireland.  He  said  that  new  groups 
were  forming  throughout  the  strife-torn 
country,  with  Catholics  and  Protestants 
praying  together  for  peace  and  justice.  Some 
of  the  groups,  he  said,  were  meeting  despite 
dangers  and  threats,  but  God  has  inspired 
them  with  the  prayer  of  “praise — a great 
weapon  to  combat  the  darkness.  ” 


Methodist  school  in  Argentina 
pioneers  in  educating  retarded 

The  Ward  School,  founded  by  Methodist 
missionaries,  has  initiated  a pioneer  pro- 
gram in  Argentina  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  “The  innovation  which  we  have 
introduced  is  a ‘recuperation  workshop’  for 
the  mentally  backward  who  can  be  taught 
basic  tasks,  ” explained  Dr.  Hand,  the  64- 
year-old  school’s  director.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  gauge  the  results  of  the  program,  but 
since  it  began  three  years  ago,  10  students 
have  shown  so  much  improvement  that  they 
have  been  passed  on  to  normal  school 
classes.  The  workshop  is  composed  of  40 
students  and  four  teachers,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  specialists  in  physical  education, 
art,  music,  audio-phonetics,  differential  ed- 
ucation, and  educational  psychology. 


American  population  grows  older; 

32  million  elderly  by  year  2000 

A new  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  indi- 
cates that  the  U.S.  elderly  population  is 
increasing  faster  than  believed  two  years 
ago  and  is  expected  to  reach  31.8  million  by 
the  year  2000.  In  1975,  the  Census  Bureau’s 
projection  of  the  elderly  population  was  30.6 
million  by  the  year  2000.  The  new  estimate 
states  that  persons  65  years  and  over  will 
comprise  12.2  percent  of  the  population  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  compared  with  10.7 
percent  in  1976.  The  report  based  on  1977 
also  indicated  that  women  will  still  tend  to 
outlive  men.  Projected  life  expectancy  for 
babies  born  in  1973  is  72.8  years.  For  males 
it  was  69  years;  for  females,  76.7  years. 


United  Methodist  conference 
action  on  tobacco  clarified 

North  Carolina’s  United  Methodists  re- 
ceived for  study — but  did  not  endorse — a 
position  paper  which  called  on  people  to 
stop  smoking  and  urged  the  state  to  en- 
courage planning  “more  benign  and  bene- 
ficial crops.”  An  earlier  account  by  Religious 
News  Service  on  the  action  of  the  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference  was  erroneous 
in  reporting  that  the  position  had  been  “en- 
dorsed.” 


Reformed  Church  endorses 
homosexual  civil  rights 

At  its  annual  General  Synod,  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  adopted  and 
recommended  for  study  a report  which 
firmly  supports  civil  rights  of  homosexual 
persons.  Following  adoption  of  another 
study  report  on  pornography  and  human 
sexuality,  the  400  delegates  urged  RCA 
members  to  call  on  legislators  to  control 
pornographic  filmmaking  and  boycott  ad- 
vertisers who  employ  “subtle  pornography  ” 
in  their  promotion.  Denominational  sem- 
inaries were  advised  to  prepare  students  “in 
the  field  of  sex  education  counseling.  ” The 
sessions  were  held  as  the  denomination 
celebrated  its  350th  anniversary. 

Schuller’s  church  collects 
more  than  $1  ‘A  million  in  a day 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Community 
Church  made  history  by  taking  in  more  than 
$1.25  million  in  a single  day  (June  18)  for 
contributions  for  its  Crystal  Cathedral.  That 
total,  which  was  obtained  from  5,000  people 
who  attended  three  services,  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  amount  of  money  taken 
through  collections  by  a church  in  a single 
day.  Senior  Pastor  Robert  H.  Schuller  led 
the  donations  with  $150,000,  which  rep- 
resented the  profit  from  a Laguna  Beach 
condominium  he  bought  nine  years  ago  and 
later  sold.  The  building  is  expected  to  cost 
$14  million  before  it  is  completed. 


Americans  teach  Haitians 
how  to  build  Gro-Boxes 

I.  Mac  Perry,  director  of  The  Farm  at 
Florida  Beacon  College,  is  helping  Christian 
missionaries  attack  two  of  Haiti’s  biggest 
problems — malnutrition  and  hunger. 

Using  a system  of  cultivation  developed 
by  California  agriculturist  Dr.  Jacob  Mit- 
tleider.  Dr.  Perry  has  had  demonstration 
Gro-Boxes  constructed.  The  Gro-Box  Meth- 
od is  a time-tested  combination  of  hydro- 
ponic, organic,  and  conventional  gardening 
which  produces  immense  quantities  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  a 5 x 30  ft.  box  that  is  eight 
inches  deep.  A single  Gro-Box  will  provide 
enough  vegetables  for  one  person  all  year. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  withdraws 
from  boycott  of  non-ERA  states 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  ended  its  session  in  Indi- 
anapolis by  withdrawing  from  participation 
in  the  boycott  of  states  which  have  not 
ratified  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Lack 
of  support  of  the  ERA  was  apparently  not  a 
factor,  but  the  expense  of  taking  meetings 
away  from  Elgin,  111. , its  headquarters,  was. 
Repeated  attempts  to  ratify  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  have  failed  in  the  Illinois 
legislature. 
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The  giving  of  awards 


“ Let  each  one  test  his  own  work,  and  then  his  reason  to 
boast  will  be  in  himself  alone  and  not  in  his  neighbor  ” (Gal. 
6:4). 

On  occasion  I am  present  when  awards  and  rewards  are 
given  out  and  I wonder  how  appropriate  these  are  for  the 
people  of  God.  If  5 or  10  persons  in  a group  of  100  are 
selected  for  special  approbation,  what  are  the  feelings  of  the 
other  90  to  95  percent? 

What  does  it  do  to  their  self-respect  to  be  set  off  from  the 
few  who  are  worthy  of  honor?  Will  they  be  challenged  by  the 
awards  and  attempt  to  excel  also  or  will  they  be  discouraged 
and  think  of  themselves  as  no  account? 

1 am  sure  that  such  questions  have  been  researched,  but  I 
do  not  recall  seeing  any  of  the  results.  I do  remember, 
however,  hearing  of  similar  studies  in  which  a teacher  was 
told  that  one  group  of  students  had  a low  IQ  and  another 
group  a high  IQ.  The  teacher  related  to  the  two  groups 
differently  and  they  performed  differently.  But  actually  one 
group  was  as  intelligent  as  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  in  every  group,  one  person’s 
performance  is  more  effective  than  another’s.  The  granting 
of  awards  is  one  way  to  acknowledge  this  greater 
effectiveness.  Paying  higher  wages  does  this  also.  The  most 
vivid  example  is  a factory  which  pays  on  the  basis  of  “piece  ” 
work. 

In  some  systems,  awards  are  determined  like  piece  work. 
The  person  who  receives  the  most  votes  or  accumulates  the 
most  points  receives  the  award.  The  one  just  below  does  not. 

One  should  not  make  too  big  an  issue  here.  Most  of  these 
awards  are  probably  harmless  and  some  may  do  some  good 
by  way  of  encouraging  the  one  who  has  done  well  and 
stimulating  others  to  greater  efforts.  Yet  I was  interested  to 
see  that  seven  seniors  from  the  Society  of  Brothers  near 
Farmington,  Pa.,  declined  to  accept  nomination  to  the 
National  Honor  Society  “because  it  would  put  them  above 
others  ” {With  magazine.  May,  1978,  p.  6). 


Is  there  a scriptural  point  of  view  on  such  questions?  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  12  holds  that  a variety  of  gifts 
have  been  given  to  the  church  for  its  functioning  but  that  all 
are  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit.  The  goal  of  each  person 
should  be  to  contribute  as  possible  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Though  he  does  not  seem  to  speak  to  the  question  of  honors 
Paul’s  emphasis  is  on  equality  and  cooperation  more  than 
particularity. 

Ultimately  the  giving  of  awards  is  a form  of  feedback,  or 
performance  evaluation.  We  all  instinctively  crave  feedback 
as  long  as  it  is  positive.  Some  form  of  response  is  useful,  since, 
except  for  hermits,  all  of  us  interact  with  and  perform  for 
others  and  need  their  evaluation  of  this  performance. 

Some,  in  fact,  need  it  so  badly  that  they  are  continually 
calling  attention  to  what  they  have  done,  like  little  Jack 
Horner.  Politicians  are  especially  fond  of  this.  No  doubt  they 
justify  it  on  the  basis  that  reelection  depends  on  a positive 
evaluation  and  how  shall  people  know  about  their  good  deeds 
unless  they  be  told? 

In  the  church,  the  ideal  sort  of  feedback  would  first  take 
the  time  to  understand  the  gift  of  each  and  then  evaluate  how 
each  person’s  gift  is  being  used  by  the  person  and  by  the 
group.  Such  thorough  evaluation  takes  more  time  and  energy 
than  most  groups  have  available,  so  shortcuts  are  used  such  as 
honoring  a few  persons  whose  gifts  and  performance  appear 
to  stand  out. 

In  Gospel  Herald  editing,  we  tend  to  play  down  news  of 
awards  for  their  own  sake.  We  regularly  omit  titles  and 
degrees  unless  they  appear  to  have  functional  value  in 
connection  with  the  article  written  or  the  activity  reported 
upon.  As  a general  rule,  we  believe  that  all  God’s  people  have 
gifts  and  should  use  them.  If  recognition  of  one  person’s 
accomplishments  can  be  turned  toward  the  good  of  the 
whole,  fine.  Otherwise,  as  the  students  from  Society  of 
Brothers  said  about  the  National  Honor  Society,  it  seems  like 
“a  scholastic  ego-trip.’’ — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Galen  Johns,  executive  secretary,  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite 
Conference. 


A day  in  the  life  of  a 
conference  secretary 

by  Sanford  Eash 

what  is  it  like  to  be  the  executive  secretary  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference?  On  the  day  I spent  with  Galen  Johns 
he  got  up  at  3:15  in  the  morning.  His  wife,  Edith,  fixed  him  a 
hot  drink  and  a few  sandwiches.  The  Plymouth  Duster  was 
on  the  road  by  3:40.  Sixteen  miles  down  the  road  he  picked 
up  a passenger  and  headed  for  Detroit,  Michigan,  200  miles 
away. 

It  probably  wasn’t  a very  exciting  drive  with  just  occasional 
spurts  of  conversation  and  period  of  sleep  by  the  passenger. 

During  one  of  the  spurts  Galen  reflected,  “My  father  Ira  S. 
Johns  was  secretary  of  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  for 
a long  time.  I remember  licking  stamps  for  his  mail.”  (I,  too, 
remember  him  as  a pastor  and  farmer  neighbor. ) Galen  went 
on:  “Church  life  didn’t  have  so  much  competition  at  that 
time  with  TV,  school  activities,  and  social  clubs.  Conference 
was  more  a rule  and  regulation  body.  ” 

I also  know  that  today  we  as  church  members  are  more  in- 


volved in  decision  making.  The  church  used  to  have  a largely 
rural  background,  today  our  thinking  comes  from  more 
varied  cultures.  We  have  many  small  churches  in  widely  scat- 
tered areas.  They  need  a friendly  and  helpful  attitude  from 
the  district  conference. 

John  S.  Steiner  is  “conference  pastor.”  He  works  closely 
with  congregational  pastors,  and  Galen  Johns  as  “executive 
secretary  ” works  more  directly  with  congregations.  Even 
though  their  duties  are  not  the  same,  it  is  important  that  they 
work  together.  Their  abilities  and  personalities  fit  these  jobs 
well.  But  many  situations  still  call  for  a lot  of  Christian  grace. 

Galen  spends  one  half  of  his  time  as  field  worker  for  the 
Mission  Commission.  His  work  with  conference  as  a whole  is 
to  become  familiar  with  everything.  He  sits  in  on  all  of  the 
different  commission  meetings.  He  has  no  vote  on  any  com- 
mission, but  he  tries  to  become  completely  immersed  in 
conference  thinking.  He  communicates  between  com- 
missions and  conference  delegates  regularly.  The  logical 
route  for  a problem  to  come  to  conference  goes  through 
Galen’s  office.  Conference  communication  is  a two-way 
street,  an  endless  job. 

I suppose  that  in  commission  meetings  Galen  does  voice 
his  opinions.  Many  problems  and  victories  are  brought  in  by 
either  Galen  or  John  Steiner.  People  in  the  church  want  to 
know  his  opinion.  As  a good  staff  person,  he  knows  personal 
opinions  can’t  influence  his  answers.  If  he  differs  from  the 
group  decision,  it  will  only  add  to  the  problem.  He  also  gets 
into  situations  where  he  needs  to  give  advice,  or  make  deci- 
sions on  his  own,  with  no  clear  guides.  They  are  usually 
minor  problems  with  which  they  bother  him.  Tm  sure  he  de- 
pends on  Holy  Spirit  guidance  and  prayer. 

Galen  says  he  learned  from  his  father  to  keep  things 
“under  his  hat.”  No  one  opened  any  mail  except  his  own,  at 
home.  It  bothered  Galen  at  first  to  have  a secretary  open  his 
mail,  but  he  is  getting  used  to  it. 

A nine  o’clock  meeting.  We  arrived  in  Detroit  one  half 
hour  ahead  of  schedule.  A nine  o’clock  board  meeting  of 
Challenge  House  directors  lasted  two  and  a half  hours. 
Challenge  House  is  an  inner-city  drug  abuse  rehabilitation 
center.  It  is  an  organization  run  by  faith.  At  noon  they  had  a 
short  but  lively  prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
money  to  come  from  the  Wayne  County  drug  abuse 
program.  Challenge  House  is  sponsored  by  various  religious 
groups,  but  the  leaders  have  been  strongly  attracted  to  the 
Mennonite  faith,  its  peace  witness,  and  its  theology. 
Challenge  House  personnel  all  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Detroit. 


challenge  House  direetors.  Front:  Pearl  Cox,  Julius  Dodson. 
Back:  Galen  Johns,  Michael  Kingsley,  Larry  Dallas,  Leon  Dye. 

Julius  Dodson,  director  of  Challenge  House,  is  now 
licensed  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Detroit  Mennonite  Church. 
Other  Challenge  House  personnel  are  giving  leadership  in 
what  was,  up  to  now,  a white  church  in  a black  neighbor- 
hood. In  order  to  keep  everybody  well  informed,  Galen  has 
also  been  placed  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Challenge 
House. 

A small  group  of  us,  including  Charlie  Jones  the  white  pas- 
tor of  the  Detroit  church,  went  to  a local  restaurant  for  lunch. 
There  we  had  more  discussion  of  problems  of  the  inner-city 
church.  Financial  and  interracial  problems  are  the  big  ones. 
The  attitude  is  not  one  of  a lot  of  demands,  but  how  to  meet 
the  needs  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a property  owned  by  the 
conference.  It  was  a Voluntary  Service  Center  a number  of 
years  ago,  but  now  they  are  trying  to  sell  it.  Galen  has  been 
active  in  painting  and  fixing  it  to  make  it  salable.  The 
November  through  March  heating  bill  has  been  impossible. 
Galen  discovered  that  the  gas  company  never  read  the 
meter  in  that  time,  but  just  assumed  the  meter  turned  past 
zero  twice.  Galen  didn’t  think  it  did.  It  would  make  a dif- 
ference of  over  $2,000. 

We  left  the  city  in  a driving  rainstorm.  On  the  three  and 
four  lane  freeways  the  traffic  was  moving  at  the  speed  limit,  a 
continuous  cloud  of  spray  flying  in  all  directions.  No  place  for 
a timid  driver.  I thought  of  the  city  we  just  left,  with  its 
people. 

I remember  asking  Galen  about  the  new  thrust  toward  in- 
ner-city work.  He  told  me  that  we  need  to  stop  looking  down 
on  the  cities.  I asked  him,  “Do  you  think  we  know  enough 
about  the  cities  to  do  effeetive  work?” 

“I  don’t  think  we’ re  ready  if  we  are  going  into  the  eities 
and  try  to  solve  all  their  social  problems.”  He  continued: 
“We  are  ready  if  we  want  to  show  them  our  understanding  of 
the  church  and  salvation,  what  it  means  to  form  a new  com- 


Sanford  Eash  is  a retired  farmer  living  near  Goshen,  Indiana. 


Challenge  House  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  originally  a convent,  now 
a drug  rehabilitation  center. 


munity  within  the  larger  community.  Help  them  understand 
salvation  is  not  only  getting  ready  for  heaven,  but  also  brings 
healing  relationships.  I think  we  can  make  a eontribution  to 
the  city — in  these  areas  we  have  something  to  offer.  The  New 
Testament  has  a lot  to  say  about  cities.  We  need  to  get  away 
from  the  glorification  of  country  life.” 


The  city  as  a symbol.  I swallowed  hard.  As  a retired  farmer 
I enjoy  writing  about  farm  experiences  and  rural  living. 
Galen  continued,  “Christians  in  a city  can  become  a symbol 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a Christian,  but  the  city  without  Christ 
is  also  a symbol  of  all  that  is  evil.  We  need  to  be  selective  of 
what  we  can  do  best  and  not  scatter  ourselves  and  try 
everything.  I am  chairman  of  Region  IV,  consisting  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania. 
We  haven’t  worked  together  very  much,  but  this  might  be  an 
area  where  we  can  work  together  more.  ” 
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The  trend  in  missions  in  the  Indiana- Michigan  Conference 
is  toward  the  places  of  heavier  population.  Not  many  rural 
missions  have  started  recently.  Galen  spends  time  with  the 
congregations  subsidized  by  the  conference  to  discover  how 
much  of  the  financial  load  they  can  carry  and  how  much  they 
need  from  conference.  He  has  guidelines  from  his  com- 
mission, but  all  cases  are  different. 

As  the  afternoon  slipped  away,  we  drove  to  the  country 
home  of  Daniel  Slabaugh,  pastor  of  a small  Mennonite  group 
in  the  university  town  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mrs.  Slabaugh  knew  we 
were  coming.  I hadn’t  realized  I was  hungry,  but  the  smell  of 
food  was  almost  overpowering.  It  wasn’t  quite  ready,  so  the 
preachers  talked  about  problems  and  victories  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  area.  One  of  the  boys  finally  said:  “Supper  is  ready.  ” 
Both  preachers  sprang  to  their  feet  immediately!  And  the 
meal,  it  was  all  the  aroma  said  it  was  going  to  be!  After  sup- 
per the  sun  came  out,  as  we  started  the  three-hour  drive  to 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Three  areas  have  taken  a lot  of  Galen’s  time  in  the  last 
year:  Detroit;  Fair  Haven  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  and 
Sweetser  near  Marion,  Indiana. 

The  Fair  Haven  church  is  an  interracial  group.  It  is  not  a 
new  congregation,  but  they  were  without  a pastor  and  were 
discouraged.  The  large  General  Gonference  church  in  nearby 
Berne  was  asked  to  help  get  the  work  moving  again.  Berne 
was  ready  to  help.  It  was  a good  experience  for  everybody 
and  a new  pastor,  Earl  Eberly,  is  now  established. 

Sweetser  is  in  Indiana’s  tomato  belt.  This  brings  migrant 
workers  in  the  summer.  Quite  a few  Spanish-speaking  people 
live  there  permanently,  working  in  the  Fisher  Body  Plant  at 
nearby  Marion.  The  Ghurch  of  the  Brethren  built  a small 
building  in  Sweetser  in  1959,  but  they  never  used  it  as  they 
had  intended.  So  the  building  was  for  sale  when  the  Men- 
nonites  explored  the  area.  Because  of  the  similar  theology 
and  available  Mennonite  Spanish  workers,  the  Brethren  fa- 
vored selling  it  to  the  Mennonites.  Galen  worked  out  the 
details  and  directed  a summer  Voluntary  Service  unit  there 
last  year.  It  is  now  under  the  leadership  of  pastor  Teofilo 
Ponce. 

My  wife,  Orpha,  and  I visited  the  little  church  in  Sweetser 
recently.  Of  course  the  service  was  mostly  in  Spanish  and  we 
didn’t  understand  it,  but  we  caught  the  spirit  of  worship  and 
happiness  in  the  service. 

Some  current  trends.  So  what  are  the  current  trends  in  In- 
diana-Michigan  Gonference?  There  is  a new  interest  in 
church  growth,  in  reaching  people  in  the  local  community.  I 
asked  Galen,  “How  enthusiastic  are  you  about  the  church?’’ 

“I  work  with  the  problems,”  he  replied.  “That  makes  it 
hard  sometimes  to  be  enthusiastic.  But  that  doesn’t  keep  me 
from  being  more  optimistic  about  the  church  than  I used  to 
be.  Our  church  has  caught  a new  vision.  A generation  ago  we 
were  caught  up  in  the  fundamentalist  view,  and  it  was  pessi- 
mistic. He  thinks  the  leadership  of  the  church  today  is  more 
biblical  and  more  realistic. 

“We  have  a better  understanding  of  what  the  church 
ought  to  be.  Our  biggest  weakness  is  to  get  a hold  of  that  vi- 


Sweetser,  Indiana,  Mennonite  Meetinghouse. 


sion  and  put  it  into  practice.”  He  knows  we  hear  a lot  about 
ministers  failing  to  preach  the  Bible,  and  against  sin.  But  the 
sins  we  would  like  to  hear  more  about  are  usually  the  others’ 
faults. 

Galen  feels  there  are  some  urgent  problems.  One  of  the 
things  that  makes  it  difficult  to  be  a unified  church  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  congregations  and  the  differences  in 
wealth,  education,  and  theology.  We  hear  the  things  we  like 
to  hear.  If  it  comes  from  a strictly  fundamentalist  group  or 
patriotic  radio  station,  some  of  us  like  it.  Others  don’t.  Some 
insist  on  hearing  things  the  way  our  colleges  and  seminaries 
teach. 

Galen  thinks  that  in  the  past  generation  we  have  been 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  Moody  theology,  a Gal- 
vinistic  theology  with  an  emphasis  on  experience  and  little  on 
discipleship.  He  sees  the  present-day  charismatic  movement 
as  stressing  the  same  thing  again.  Neither  emphasis  should  be 
lost. 

In  recent  years  we  went  for  large  buildings.  That  doesn’t 
come  from  the  Bible,  but  by  church  history.  Galen  feels  that 
in  order  for  the  church  to  be  revitalized  we  need  to  have 
strong  face-to-face  interpersonal  relationship  with  our  larger 
congregations.  We  need  to  work  more  at  understanding  each 
other. 

Galen  and  I got  home  at  dark.  It  was  a big  day  with  a lot 
done  in  addition  to  driving. 

I began  thinking.  In  Detroit  it  was  the  Ghallenge  House 
people  working  on  the  raw  edge  of  the  city  becoming 
interested  in  the  Mennonites. 

In  Fair  Haven  it  was  General  Gonference  people  helping 
give  the  church  new  life. 

In  Sweetser  it  was  the  Ghurch  of  the  Brethren  having  a 
good  building  for  the  group  to  move  into. 

The  Holy  Spirit  never  works  the  same,  but  the  Spirit  still 
works!  It  takes  miles  on  that  Plymouth  Duster  to  help  the 
pieces  fall  into  place.  I wonder  what  the  Apostle  Paul  would 
have  accomplished  with  a Plymouth  Duster. 
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Mennonite  Church  giving  - 1977 


by  Mildred  Schrock 


In  1977  Mennonite  Church  members  gave  an  average  of 
$324.07  to  the  total  church  program  including  the  local  con- 
gregation, the  district  conference,  and  the  church  wide  boards 
and  agencies.  This  is  an  11  percent  increase  over  the  1976 
average  giving  of  $291.82. 

These  statistics  are  based  on  reports  received  from 
treasurers  in  the  local  congregations.  Congregational  trea- 
surers sent  reports  to  their  conference  stewardship 
representative  who  then  sent  a conference  report  to  the 
General  Board  office  at  Lombard,  where  the  reports  were 
compiled  into  a total  churchwide  report. 

According  to  The  Financial  Post  Survey  of  Markets  1977  j 
1978,  the  1977  per  capita  income  for  Ontario  was  $6,510. 
United  States  figures  had  not  been  released  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  It  would  appear  that  Mennonite  Church  members 
are  contributing  approximately  5 percent  of  their  income  for 
the  work  of  the  kingdom  through  their  local  congregation. 
Think  what  could  be  accomplished  if  every  member’s  tithe 
were  given  to  the  mission  of  the  church! 

The  present  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Church  places 
the  emphasis  upon  the  local  congregation  and  its  mission. 
Congregations  used  59  percent  of  their  expenditures  on  the 
local  program  in  1977,  17.6  percent  was  used  for  district 
conference  programs,  and  21.4  percent  was  used  for  the 
churchwide  programs.  It  is  always  appropriate  to  ask  whether 
these  proportions  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  Congregations 
should  be  ready  to  invest  resources  in  their  local  programs, 
but  they  should  not  neglect  the  churchwide  programs  or  ig- 
nore worldwide  needs.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  amount 
of  funds  given  for  all  causes  is  up  11  percent.  The  distribution 
of  these  funds  shows  the  giving  to  churchwide  programs  is 
down  a little  over  one  percent  while  giving  to  district  pro- 
grams is  up  one  percent.  The  percentage  given  for  the  home 
program  remains  almost  the  same.  See  Table  I for  compara- 
tive figures. 


Mildred  Schrock  is  administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 


Table — Distribution  of  Funds 

1976  1977 


Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Disbursed 

of  Total 

Disbursed 

of  Total 

A.  Home  Congregation  Program 

$13,953,599 

43.5 

$16,105,659 

46.6 

Capital  Funds 

4,866,782 

15.2 

4,286,508 

12.4 

Total 

$18,820,381 

58.7 

$20,392,167 

59 

B.  District  Conference 

Programs 

$ 5,326,199 

16.6 

$ 6,071,269 

17.6 

Elementary  -I-  Secondary 
Schools 

Welfare  Institutions 

Camps 

Other 

C.  Mennonite  Churchwide 


Agencies 

$ 7,292,262 

22.7 

$ 7,413,009 

21.4 

D.  Non-Mennonite  Causes 

$ 646,888 

2.0 

$ 681,456 

2 

E.  Total  for  All  Causes 
(Projected) 

$32,085,730 

100 

$34,557,901 

100 

Mennonite  Church  giving  continues  to  increase.  See  the 
following  Table  II  for  a comparison  of  giving  and  expendi- 
tures for  1976  and  1977.  Some  of  this  increase  is  a result  of  in- 
flation, but  we  would  hope  that  growing  stewardship  convic- 
tions have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  giving.  Conferences 
which  have  had  good  stewardship  training  and  have  been 
challenged  by  needs  in  their  own  areas  tend  to  have  larger 
per-member  giving  figures. 

Table  II — Mennonite  Church  Giving  and  Expenditures 
Comparison  of  1977  with  1976 

+increase 


1976 

1977 

-decrease 

Number  of  members  reporting 

73,111 

75,547 

-t-2,436 

Percent  of  members  reporting 

72A% 

75.12% 

-1-2.72% 

Total  contributions  (reported) 

$21,335,463 

$24,482,356 

-h  $3, 146,893 

Total  contributions  (projected) 

$29,481,087 

$32,590,996 

-(-$3,109,909 

Per-member  giving 

$291.82 

$324.07 

-(-$32.25 

Home  congregation  program 

$13,953,599 

$16,105,659 

-(-$2,152,060 

Capital  funds 

$4,866,782 

4,286,508 

-$580,274 

600 
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+ increase 

1976  1977  -decrease 

Total  for  home  congregation 
District  conference  causes 
Churchwide  causes 
Non-Mennonite  causes 

Total  expenditures  (projected) 


$18,820,381 

$5,326,199 

$7,292,262 

$646,888 

$32,085,730 


$20,392,167 

$6,071,269 

$7,413,009 

$681,456 

$34,557,901 


+ $1,571,786 
+ $745,070 
+ $120,747 
+ $34,568 

+ $2,472,171 


Table  III  lists  the  per-member  giving  by  conferences  and 
compares  1977  with  the  previous  year.  In  compiling  a report 
of  this  kind  one  has  to  recognize  that  it  is  only  as  accurate  as 
the  figures  reported.  Some  congregations  keep  more  ade- 
quate records  than  others.  But  it  is  a fair  measurement  of 
where  we  are  in  our  giving  patterns.  One  area  which  could  be 
questioned  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  given  to  non- 
Mennonite  causes.  Even  though  2 percent  may  seem  small,  is 
it  appropriate  for  the  Mennonite  Church  to  contribute  $681, 
456  to  non- Mennonite  causes  if  its  own  causes  are  not  fully 
supported?  It  is  something  to  consider  seriously. 


Table  III — Per-Member  Giving  by  Conferences 


Conference 

1976 

Percent 

members 

reporting 

1976 

Per-Member 

giving 

1977 

Percent 

members 

reporting 

1977 

Per-Member 

giving 

Allegheny 

81.8 

$214,69 

89 

$264.64 

Conservative 

69.4 

280,55 

79.8 

286.02 

Franconia 

100 

393,20 

100 

449.77 

Illinois 

97.6 

356.30 

94.6 

435.41 

Indiana-Michigan 

54.7 

278.70 

59.8 

301.53 

lowa-Nebraska 

87.5 

275.16 

88 

311.36 

Lancaster 

79,5 

308.42 

85.3 

334.10 

New  York  State  Fellowship 

90.2 

173.62 

81.1 

203.16 

North  Central 

94.6 

286.38 

90.1 

273.27 

Northwest 

100 

425.72 

92.5 

594.10 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

57.9 

278.73 

59.3 

303.18 

Ontario 

100 

262.15 

82.2 

299,24 

Pacific  Coast 

80.8 

316,67 

79.7 

386,56 

Rocky  Mountain 

100 

343.38 

100 

334.23 

South  Central 

77.1 

252.20 

86.5 

269.45 

Southeast  Convention 

90.5 

268.18 

89.1 

334.28 

Southwest 

83.2 

342.13 

94.1 

385.56 

Virginia 

94.9 

243.23 

91 

265.88 

Washington-Franklin  (N) 

13.9 

324.68 

21.7 

285.17 

Western  Ontario 

100 

276.32 

100 

288.20 

Unaffiliated 

6.5 

315.94 

8.3 

321.98 

Average 

72.4 

291.82 

75.1 

324.07 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  has  been 
blessed  with  abundant  resources.  We  need  to  challenge  one 
another  to  greater  dedication  to  Christ,  a more  simple 
lifestyle,  and  a joyful,  sacrificial  giving  to  the  work  of  the 
kingdom. 


Hear,  Hear! 

Must  we  be  doormats?  Recently  a Gospel  Herald  article 
quoted  approvingly  the  statement  of  a missionary,  “A 
missionary  must  be  willing  to  be  stepped  on;  to  be  used  as  a 
doormat.”  The  author  commented,  “Am  I that  committed?” 
(“Little  Things,”  Laverne  Nafziger,  GH,  Mar.  14,  1978). 

In  my  youth  I would  have  agreed  with  her.  In  mid-life  I 
am  beginning  to  question  such  a philosophy.  Is  “being  will- 
ing to  be  a doormat”  doing  God’s  will,  or  is  it  giving  in  to 
Satan? 

Acts  16  tells  the  story  of  how  Paul  and  Silas  were  unfairly 
put  in  prison  in  Philippi.  The  next  morning  the  Roman  au- 
thorities sent  an  order  to  the  police  officers  to  let  them  go 
away  quietly.  But  Paul  said  to  the  officers,  “We  were  not 
found  guilty  of  any  crime;  yet  they  whipped  us  in  public — 
and  we  are  Roman  citizens!  Then  they  threw  us  in  prison. 
And  now  they  want  to  send  us  away  secretly?  Not  at  all!  The 
Roman  officials  themselves  must  come  here  and  let  us  out.” 
And  the  Roman  officials  did  come,  apologize,  and  let  them 
out. 

If  my  mother  or  her  mother  had  been  advising  Paul  and 
Silas  in  this  situation,  they  would  have  said,  “Ach  well.  (They 
were  Pa.  Dutch. ) You’re  out  of  jail  and  free  now.  Just  let  it  go. 
I wouldn’t  make  a fuss  with  those  Roman  officials.  ” But  Paul 
chose  to  confront  the  authorities.  That  took  strength  and 
courage. 

Why  do  we  “just  let  it  go”  if  we  have  been  unfairly 
treated?  Probably  for  two  reasons:  (1)  We  are  weak  and 
afraid  rather  than  strong  and  courageous.  We  do  not  act, 
wearing  the  Christian  armor  so  well  described  in  Ephesians  6. 
We  are  passivists  rather  than  pacifists.  (2)  We  think  anger  is  a 
sin.  Often  it  is,  but  not  when  it  is  genuine  outrage  at  injus- 
tice. We  cannot  handle  our  own  anger  creatively,  without 
sinning.  We  are  afraid  of  doing  or  saying  something  wrong 
while  we  are  angry.  Then  we  would  feel  guilty,  ashamed,  and 
tied  in  knots  next  time.  We  would  be  afraid  to  confront  evil. 

Dorothy  Samuel  says,  “We  sometimes  encourage  ruthless 
and  insensitive  behaviors  ...  by  giving  accepting  feedback  to 
negative  and  unacceptable  affronts.  ” She  points  out  that 
“Speak  truth  to  power”  more  accurately  describes  love  than 
“Never  make  anyone  unhappy.” 

Recently  I read  an  article  that  made  me  angry.  I felt  the 
anger  was  justified.  But  what  was  I to  do  with  it?  Bottle  it  up 
inside  and  let  it  erupt  sometime  like  a volcano  onto  an  in- 
nocent person,  my  husband,  for  example?  I’ve  done  that  too 
often.  I prayed  about  it.  I decided  not  to  “just  let  it  go.”  I 
wrote  a letter  to  the  author  of  the  article,  trying  to  be  as  lov- 
ing as  possible.  The  challenge  is  not  to  sin  (Eph.  4:26),  but, 
with  God’s  help,  to  let  the  anger  be  changed  into  a construc- 
tive, creative  force  that  changes  unfair  situations. 

Was  Paul  a doormat?  Was  Martin  Luther  King  a doormat? 
Is  Mother  Teresa  a doormat?  Please  ask  the  question  about 
your  own  favorite  Christian  heroes  and  heroines. 

These  people  were  (are)  not  doormats,  but  doors.  They 
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were  (are)  doors  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  more  justice  in  so- 
ciety, to  more  dignity  for  human  beings,  to  abundant  life. 

We  are  followers  of  One  who  called  himself  a door,  not  a 
doormat  (Jn.  10:7) — Elaine  Sommers  Rich,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A letter  to  my  parents.  Dear  Mom  and  Daddy,  I’m  writing 
this  letter  as  a thank  you  for  your  love.  I have  had  a hard  time 
growing  up  and  I’d  like  to  mention  a few  of  my  appreciations 
to  you. 

I thank  you  for  disciplining  me.  I remember  as  a small 
child  being  spanked  for  stealing  some  money.  Daddy,  out  of 
all  the  spankings  you  gave  me,  this  was  the  one  most  worth- 
while and  lasting  in  my  memory.  It  has  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  discipline.  I also  respect  you  because  you  were 
never  too  proud  to  say  “I’m  sorry,  I was  wrong.’’ 

You  did  not  play  with  me  every  day  as  a child,  but  you  did 
give  me  time  and  freedom  to  develop  my  interests.  I had 
roller  skates,  ice  skates,  swings,  a sled,  a sandbox,  stilts,  a pool 
ticket,  and  other  things  that  made  my  childhood  enjoyable. 
And  then  I have  memories  of  things  we  did  do  together.  With 
you  Daddy,  I remember  playing  checkers,  picnics  when  Mom 
was  shopping,  and  riding  with  me  on  the  ferris  wheel  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  didn’t  go  away  with  us  anymore.  Mom, 
I’ll  never  forget  the  many  times  I “sold’’  you  the  dirty 
laundry  on  wash  day,  how  you  played  “This  Little  Piggy 
Went  to  Market’’  while  drying  my  toes  after  bath  time,  and 
how  special  you  always  made  Christmas  Day. 

You  never  pushed  me  in  my  school  years.  You  accepted  my 
grades  and  capabilities  as  they  were  as  long  as  I “did  my 
homework.  ” 

I thank  you  for  taking  me  to  church  and  Sunday  school 
every  Sunday,  for  sending  me  to  summer  Bible  school  and 
Girls’  Club. 

I heard  an  unappreciative  mother  complaining  about  her 
daughter’s  good  conduct.  It  put  me  to  shame  because  I know 
I would  have  saved  you  a lot  of  grief  and  frustration  if  I had 
even  only  been  half  as  rebellious  as  I was.  Now  I realize  the 
game  of  life  is  a very  serious  one. 

I love  you  both  for  everything  you  stand  for.  Love  is 
patient  and  kind.  Thank  you  for  being  patient  with  me.  Love 
is  not  envious.  I have  never  seen  jealousy  in  either  of  you. 
Love  is  not  boastful  or  proud.  Love  is  not  haughty,  selfish,  or 
rude.  I respect  how  you  treat  the  older  people  with  kindness 
and  how  you  enjoy  the  company  of  widows. 

Love  is  not  irritable  or  grouchy.  I appreciate  how  welcome 
we  are  in  your  home  when  my  family  comes  to  visit.  You 
make  us  feel  at  home  and  important  enough  to  visit  and  talk 
with.  Love  never  gives  up.  It  is  eternal.  Love  does  not  hold 
grudges;  it  forgives. Thank  you  for  forgiving  me  many  times. 

I thank  you  mostly  for  just  loving  me.  I love  you  both  for 
everything  you  stand  for.  You  have  been  a good  example  for 
me  to  use  in  raising  my  children.  Even  though  all  your 
children  grew  up  with  different  personalities  and  beliefs  and 
still  cause  you  heartache,  I want  to  say  I love  and  appreciate 
first  of  all  your  love  for  God  and  second  your  love  for  me. 
Through  all  your  teachings  to  me,  the  best  of  all  is  just  the 
example  of  your  living.  I hope  and  pray  and  need  to  work  at 


being  as  good  a parent  to  my  children  as  you  were  and  still 
are  to  me. — Kathy  Nase,  Telford,  Pa. 

Anti-Anabaptist?  Have  no  fears.  I was  properly  schooled 
in  the  ways  of  the  forefathers.  I studied  Mennonite  history  in 
high  school  and  college.  I spent  three  months  in  Europe  ex- 
ploring my  past — paused  by  the  Limmat  River  in  Zurich, 
trudged  along  the  streets  walked  by  Menno  Simons,  and  ^ 
hunted  Anabaptist  caves  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  All  '* 
before  the  word  Anabaptist  became  a popular  password. 

A knowledge  of  history  is  both  good  and  necessary.  The 
lives  of  godly  men  and  women  still  challenge  my  faith.  I 
marvel  at  Michael  Sattler’s  courage  as  he  faced  martyrdom. 

But  I am  slowly,  assuredly  beginning  to  squirm  in  my  seat 
when  I hear  the  word  Anabaptist  become  part  of  our  daily  i 
conversation.  Are  we  in  danger  of  subconsciously  deifying 
our  Anabaptist  forefathers?  I believe  they  would  not  have  it 
so. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  when  church  members 
discuss  an  issue,  “How  did  the  early  Anabaptists  do?’’ 
Granted,  we  can  learn  from  the  past.  But  we  dare  not  begin 
to  interpret  Scripture  via  the  mindset  of  believers  in 
sixteenth-century  Europe  in  a time  very  different  from  our 
own.  We  can  rely  readily  on  principles  of  scriptural  in- 
terpretation based  on  the  original  languages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a knowledge  of  contemporary  history,  and  other  prin- 
ciples of  hermeneutics.  We  cannot,  however,  depend  on  the 
thought  patterns  of  sixteenth-century  theologians  and  in- 
terpret the  Scripture  through  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist 
history. 

The  vitality  of  the  Anabaptist  forefathers  stemmed  from  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Scriptures  and  a clear  break  with  binding, 
traditional  church  patterns  and  practices.  Are  we  not  again  at 
a place  where  our  focus  should  return  to  Scripture  alone?  j 
Dare  we  be  as  brave  as  our  forefathers?  | 

Along  with  the  word  Anabaptist  we  have  developed  a 
whole  set  of  code  words.  Who  among  us  has  not  heard  and 
used  the  words  “concern,”  “community,”  and  “sharing  ”?  | 

These  words  very  often  serve  as  cloaks  to  shield  us  from 
reality  and  to  mitigate  evangelical  fervor.  “Concern”  be- 
comes synonymous  with  “my  opinion  over  yours,  ” “sharing” 
becomes  a soft-spoken  word  for  gossip,  and  “community  ” too 
often  indicates  a group  of  people  whose  cultural  practices  as 
well  as  theology  coincide.  Pride,  gossip,  and  “culture  over  J 
Christ  ” are  all  condemned  by  Scripture.  Some  believers  use 
these  words  in  an  honest  and  sincere  sense.  May  that  not  » 

close  our  eyes  to  the  real  danger  of  allowing  Anabaptist  ] 

cliches  to  snowflake  around  us,  obliterating  the  light  of  the 
cross?  I 

Am  I saying  that  we  must  forget  our  past,  drop  our  pet  j 
phrases,  and  say  good-bye  to  our  culture?  Of  course  not.  We 
may  still  visit  Zurich,  Witmarsum,  and  Anabaptist  caves.  J 
However,  we  must  follow  Christ  and  His  Word  (pure  and  j 
unadulterated)  and  focus  forward  to  a world  needing  Christ, 
not  backward  to  a group  of  sixteenth-century  Christians  who  ] 
had  already  met  Him. — Patricia  Lehman  McEarlane,  Lan-  I 

caster.  Pa.  , 
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A Christian:  like  a mother 

by  Marlene  Schwab 


A rainy  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  loomed  ahead. 
My  husband,  John,  wanted  to  entertain  company  and  I 
wanted  to  try  the  Colorado  Pie  recipe  in  the  More  with  Less 
cookbook.  So  after  a quick  phone  call,  company  was  due  to 
arrive  at  5:30  for  dinner.  I began  preparations  for  dinner  and 
John  went  off  to  install  an  attic  fan.  On  one  of  John’s  trips 
down  from  the  attic  he  answered  the  phone  on  the  second 
ring.  It  was  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  asking  if  we 
could  teach  our  adult  Sunday  school  class  tomorrow.  “Yes,  ” 
we  answered  hesitantly,  exchanging  an  unsure  look.  Two  new 
Mennonite  Christians  teaching  a class  of  family  Mennonites 
holding  various  degrees  from  Goshen  and  other  centers  of 
Mennonite  learning?  I noted  the  time  on  the  clock  and 
realized  that  the  Sunday  school  lesson  preparation  would 
have  to  wait  until  after  our  guests  left.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
hands  covered  with  pie  dough,  I answered  the  phone.  It  was 
the  pastor  asking  whether  I along  with  a few  others  could 
respond  briefly  tomorrow  from  the  pulpit  on  the  thought, 
“Why  I continue  to  be  a Christian.’’  The  request  really  ex- 
cited and  challenged  me  but  my  mind  scanned  the  day  to  see 
when  I might  find  some  quiet  time  to  meditate.  I realized 
that  my  thoughts  would  have  to  come  while  I worked  in  the 
kitchen.  This  request  was  one  I didn’t  want  to  pass  up. 

So  I began  to  bake  and  cook  and  mull.  I had  just  been 
baptized  a little  over  a year  ago.  My  baptism  came  after  a 
year  and  a half  of  searching  thoughts,  reading,  praying,  and 
in  particular,  much  watching  of  these  unusual  people  called 
“Mennonites.  ” I had  never  met  a Mennonite  until  four  years 
ago  when  our  new  neighbors  a Mennonite  pastor  and  his 
family,  introduced  themselves  to  us.  (I  might  add  to  my  sur- 
prise, they  did  not  drive  a horse  and  buggy,  and  did  value 
education.)  From  my  friendship  with  this  special  family  I 
came  to  know  a whole  group  of  people,  the  Kingview  con- 
gregation, who  amazed  me  with  their  love  and  concern  for 
each  other  and  with  their  thoughtful  lifestyles. 

Now,  as  I continued  to  think  about  the  question,  it  ap- 
peared similar  to  the  question,  “Why  do  I continue  to  be  a 

Marlene  Schwab  is  a member  of  the  Kingview  Mennonite  Church  near  Scott- 
dale.  Pa. 


mother?  ” A previous  decision  had  been  made  about  both  of 
these  commitments  and  there  was  no  going  back.  Surely  I 
would  be  a Christian  and  a mother  for  all  of  my  life.  The  na- 
ture of  the  commitment  would  change,  but  the  decision  itself 
would  not.  After  beginning  to  know  God  as  a loving  Father, 
after  realizing  that  Jesus  was  God  come  to  us,  and  after  seeing 
God’s  love  carried  out  in  the  lives  of  Kingview  members,  how 
could  I possibly  renounce  all  of  this? 

During  my  searching  time  I had  begun  to  read  the  Bible.  I 
came  upon  statements  written  long  ago  which  expressed 
thoughts  I had  been  experiencing.  I often  had  a vague  feeling 
that  I wasn’t  seeing  a complete  picture.  And  I read  in  1 
Corinthians  13:12,  “For  now  we  see  in  a mirror  dimly,  but 
then  face  to  face.  Now  I know  in  part;  then  I shall  understand 
fully,  even  as  I have  been  fully  understood.  ” 

My  mother  died  when  I was  eighteen.  She  loved  life  and 
had  many  happy  parts  of  life  still  to  experience.  Her  death 
left  me  with  a haunting  thought  that  life  is  short,  and  I read 
in  James  4:14,  “What  is  your  life?  For  you  are  a mist  that  ap- 
pears for  a little  time  and  then  vanishes.  ” And  one  Sunday  I 
heard  in  a sermon,  “Once  you  were  no  people  but  now  you 
are  God’s  people;  once  you  had  not  received  mercy  but  now 
you  have  received  mercy,  ” (1  Pet.  2:10),  and  I felt  “found  ” 
inside. 

As  I continued  to  prepare  dinner,  I pondered,  “Does  the 
world  look  better?  ” As  a Christian  I am  more  in  awe  of  the 
physical  world,  but  more  disenchanted  with  mankind.  My 
awareness  of  evil  and  separation  from  God  has  been 
heightened  and  I must  admit  that  the  world  often  looks  like  a 
pretty  grim  place. 

I also  asked  myself  if  life  is  easier  now  that  I’m  a Christian 
and  again  I had  to  answer  no.  What  I do  with  my  time  and 
my  resources  seem  more  important  now.  My  thoughts  are 
directed  toward  God’s  will  for  me.  Knowing  God’s  will  is  dif- 
ficult and  doing  it  when  I feel  I know,  is  even  more  difficult. 

But  as  I continue  in  my  Christian  life  I find  I am  a much 
more  hopeful,  challenged  person.  I have  an  inner  strength  to 
call  upon  and  a loving  Christian  family  with  which  to  share 
life.  ^ 
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Mcnnonitc  World  Conference  audience 


What  happened  at  Wichita? 


"1  believe  that  tlie  martyr  image  is  still  the 
essential  image  of  the  Memionite  C^hiireh,  ’ 
Donald  R.  Jacobs  told  the  16,500  Men- 
nonites.  Brethren  in  (ihrist,  and  friends 
gathered  from  44  of  the  world  s nations  in 
Cessna  Stadium  at  Wichita  State  University 
on  July  29. 

As  a part  of  the  10th  Mennonite  World 
(ionferenee,  meeting  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  July 
25-30,  this  was  the  largest  assembly  of 
Anabaptist-linked  churches  in  their  453-year 
history . 

Speaking  after  a long  festival  of  music  and 
switching  places  with  Bishop  Festo  Ki- 
vengere,  whose  arrival  was  delayed  due  to 
an  airlines  strike,  Jacobs,  overseas  director  of 
the  Kastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
said  about  the  conference,  "1  see  this  as  the 
fruition  of  a great  miracle. 

A total  of  9,531  persons  registered  for  the 
conference.  As  they  came,  sounds  of  jubila- 
tion, perhaps  not  unlike  those  that  must 
have  been  heard  at  the  Jewish  holy  days  in 
Jerusalem,  were  heard  throughout  Century 
11,  the  ultramodern  facility  rented  for  the 
occasion.  The  miracle  was  simply  that  of  a 
seed  falling  into  the  ground,  exploding  in 
growth,  and  producing  much  fruit. 

A crowd  of  8,000  filled  the  Convention 
and  (a)ncern  halls  in  Century  II  the  very 
first  night.  The  2,000  who  could  not  get  into 
(Convention  Hall  had  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings in  Concert  Hall  via  closed-circuit  TV. 

Following  a lengthy  introduction  made 
up  of  contemporary  music,  introductions, 
and  a welcome  by  Connie  Peters,  the  mayor 
of  Wichita,  Million  Belete,  World  Con- 


ference president,  an  Ethiopian  residing  and 
working  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  gave  his  ad- 
dress, “Christ  Establishing  the  Kingdom." 

As  a seed  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground 
and  dies  in  order  to  produce  new  wheat,  so 
“His  kingdom  was  to  be  established — by 
death,  Belete  said. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing 
World,  the  central  theme,  served  as  the 
point  of  reference  for  speakers,  study 
leaders,  and  musicians. 

David  Schroeder,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment and  philosophy  at  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
said  the  kingdom  was  the  central  focus  of 
Jesus  life  and  teachings  in  “The  Church 
Representing  the  Kingdom.”  He  spelled  out 
some  of  the  implications  of  kingdom 
thought. 

“The  church  must  become  much  more 
vocal,  he  insisted,  “about  the  atrocities 
committed  against  peoples  of  many  nations, 
against  the  building  of  arms,  against  the 
condoning  of  injustices  in  our  own  lands  . . . 
against  the  adversary  system  in  law  and 
politics.  . . . We  must  call  for  righteousness 
and  justice.” 

The  four  major  study  speeches  had  formal 
responses.  In  his  response  to  Schroeder,  Paul 
Hofer,  of  Switzerland,  said  the  inner  ex- 
perience must  flow  out  through  the  hands 
and  feet. 

“The  sickness  of  the  world  is  not  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  technology,”  said  Paul  G. 
Hiebert.  “It  is  the  sickness  in  the  very  heart 
of  humans.  It  is  rooted  in  man's  rebellion 
against  God — in  his  self-deification.  So  long 


M.  Belete,  M.  Hein,  P.  Kraybill 


as  that  sin  remains  there  is  no  solution  to  the 
human  problems  of  alienation,  injustice, 
haW'ed,  and  war,  continued  Hiebert,  as- 
sociate professor  of  anthropology  and  South 
Asia  studies  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.  He  appealed  to  the  lord- 
ship  of  Christ,  the  incarnation,  and 
servanthood  as  remedies  for  the  situation. 

Friday  morning.  Hank  B.  Kossen,  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  the  Men- 
nonite Seminary  in  Amsterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands, evoked  some  reaction  with  a theology 
that  may  have  been  just  a little  too  earthy 
for  some  in  “The  Kingdom  Confronting  the 
Powers.” 

“What  our  world  needs  as  much  as  it 
needs  bread,”  said  Kossen,  “are  living  peace 
congregations  that  by  the  quality  of  their 
community  life  challenge  the  rule  of  the 
powers  and  thereby  are  able  to  expose  the 
destructive  domination  by  the  powers  over 
society  in  general,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences. 

“Should  such  a congregational  life  come 
into  being,  then  the  Bible  must  again  be 
central,  ” Kossen  continued. 

Albert  Widjaja,  research  associate  and 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Indonesia  in  Jakarta,  de- 
livered the  most  technical  of  the  major  ad-  ^ 
dresses.  His  topic,  “The  Kingdom  Renewing  ' 
the  Environment,”  provided  him  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  the  world’s  more 
pressing  problems,  especially  those  having 
to  do  with  the  environment. 

Among  the  solutions  Widjaja  recom- 
mended were:  “1)  show  justice  where  it  is 
gravely  denied,  2)  reduce  our  own  high 
consumption,  3)  witness  to  our  government 
and  society  by  challenging  their  policies 
which  may  be  unjust,  exploitative,  and 
destructive  to  other  people  and  our  environ- 
ment, and  4)  find  new  ways  to  cultivate 
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Christian  discipleship  . . . and  increase  our 
awareness  of  world  issues.  ” 

From  the  morning  input  sessions,  the 
audience  broke  up  into  105  Bible  study 
groups,  occupying  all  available  space  at 
Century  II  and  spilling  over  into  meeting 
rooms  at  the  Broadview  Motor  Hotel  and 
the  Plaza  Holiday  Inn  nearby. 

Reactions  to  the  studies  were  mixed. 
Some  enjoyed  the  smaller  group  experience 
while  others  felt  that  “small”  group  com- 
prised of  from  35  to  50  persons  were  still  too 
large.  And  the  quality  of  discussion  varied. 
Nevertheless,  most  Bible  studies  were  well 
attended. 

In  addition  to  study  groups,  there  were 
special-interest  activities.  Peace,  pastoral 
leadership,  Mennonite  history,  youth  lead- 
ers, contemporary  artists,  MCC  reunions, 
and  many  others  were  set  up.  They  ran  from 
4: 15  to  5:30  p.m. 

Mennonite  charismatics  met  two  days 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mennonite 
Renewal  Services  executive  committee.  The 
nationalities  of  the  600  charismatic  sympa- 
thizers meeting  on  Thursday  were  about  as 
varied  as  those  of  the  conference  itself. 
Herbert  Minnich,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  assumed 
much  of  the  leadership  for  the  meetings,  but 
was  supported  by  Nelson  Litwiller  and  Roy 
Koch,  both  from  northern  Indiana.  The 
second  rally,  Friday,  was  attended  by  about 
300  people  most  of  whom  had  not  attended 
the  previous  day’s  meeting,  according  to 
Roy  Koch. 

Music  provided  an  exciting  dimension  of 
the  conference.  Younger  churches,  such  as 
those  from  India,  Taiwan,  Kenya,  Jamaica, 
gave  North  American  Mennonites  a glimpse 
of  what  can  be  done  with  rhythm  and  new 
sounds. 

Mary  Oyer,  gifted  song  leader  and  music 


teacher  from  Goshen  College,  said  she  was 
impressed  with  the  way  the  audiences  tried 
to  sing  the  new  and  difficult  songs  included 
in  the  conference  hymnal. 

A moment  of  tension  arose,  however, 
when  a Dutch  visitor  objected  vocally  to 
singing  songs  that  were  not  included  in  the 
songbook.  He  stopped  the  singing  of  “How 
Great  Thou  Art  ” immediately  after  the  first 
stanza  and  held  the  audience  in  suspense 
while  he  made  his  point.  The  situation 
returned  to  calm  when  Oyer  assured  the 
interrupter  she  had  heard  him  and  he 
returned  to  his  seat.  The  audience  then 
proceeded  to  finish  the  song. 

Several  musicals  were  performed  during 
the  days  of  the  conference,  among  which 
were  Singers  Glen,  by  Alice  Parker  Pyle,  and 
The  Wedding  at  Cana,  performed  by  a 
Dutch  musical  group  under  the  direction  of 
Dick  Klomp  and  Ingrid  van  Delft. 

Reba  Place,  of  Chicago,  111.,  provided  one 
of  the  most  widely  appreciated  experiences 
in  music  and  rhythm.  Though  new  to  many 
Mennonites,  the  forms  used  by  musicians 
and  choreographers  in  their  performance 
evoked  a celebrative  mood. 

Virginia  Minninger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  was 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  musical 
numbers  for  the  world  assembly.  The  va- 
riety and  quality  evoked  much  applause. 
Bell  ringers,  Swiss-type  bands,  orchestras, 
organ,  and  piano  music  were  some  of  the  N. 
American  contributions  she  arranged. 

Enriching  the  total  experience  at  Wichita 
were  the  visual  arts  and  crafts  on  display  on 
the  ground  floor  and  the  drama.  The 
Cheyenne  Jesus  Buffalo  Dream,  commis- 
sioned by  the  conference  arts  committee  to 
Robert  Hostetter,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  a 
complete  sellout  in  most  of  its  performances. 
An  extra  show  was  arranged  for  Sunday  to 
accommodate  the  interest.  Hazel’s  People 


and  other  films  were  also  shown  to  full 
houses  in  the  Century  II  theater.  (Music  and 
other  arts  at  the  conference  will  be 
described  in  more  detail  in  a coming  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald. ) 

Included  in  the  registration  packet  was  an 
attractive  paperback  called  Visual  Arts,  with 
black-and-white  photos  of  the  paintings  on 
display.  A work  of  art  itself,  it  reminded 
registrants  of  the  attractive  graphics  of  all 
printed  material  supplied  at  registration. 
Glen  Fretz,  of  Ontario,  was  the  designer.  He 
produced  a unity  of  design  that  fit  well  with 
the  Mennonite  value  of  simplicity. 

Tours  also  sold  out  early,  just  as  did  the 
plays.  There  were  three  choices  and  first 
place  was  given  to  people  from  out  of  state. 
All  crisscrossed  central  Kansas. 

Waldo  D.  Hiebert,  who  gave  the  Sunday 
morning  message,  had  something  of  the 
same  concern  for  faithfulness  unto  death 
(the  martyr  theme)  that  Jacobs  and  Belete 
did.  There  is  One  present  who  is  greater 
than  Menno  Simons  and  it  is  to  him  we 
should  be  faithful,  Hiebert  said. 

Bishop  Festo  Kivengere  arrived  in  time  to 
take  the  place  Jacobs  would  have  filled  in 
the  final  session  of  the  conference.  He,  too, 
identified  with  the  Christian  as  marts  r from 
his  background  in  Uganda.  His  nonresistant 
views,  based  on  Christian  love,  meshed  with 
the  majority  of  those  present  in  the  audience 
Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a tension  between  identity, 
which  is  history,  and  relevance,  he  said.  “If 
we  sit  on  our  heritage  while  the  world  is 
changing,  how  conspicuous  can  we  be?”  he 
asked. 

Responses.  Peter  Lin,  of  Taiwan,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  succinctly  stated  the  senti- 
ments of  many  who  attended  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  World  Conference  when  he 
said  on  the  final  day,  “I  appreciated  the 
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feeling  of  being  a big  family  in  Christ.  . . . 
The  kingdom  of  God  truly  comes  alive 
through  community.” 

What  that  meant  became  apparent  as  the 
conference  evolved:  denominational,  racial, 
and  national  differences  did  not  seem  so  im- 
portant. Even  language  barriers  were  over- 
come, including  communication  with  the 
deaf,  through  the  good  translation  services 
arranged  by  Rosemary  Wyse,  of  the  World 
Conference  office  in  Lombard,  111. 

Yohana  N.  Kawira,  of  Shirati  Menno 
Church,  Musoma,  Tanzania,  stated,  “It  was 
marvelous,  knowing  Jesus  and  realizing  He 
brought  people  together  from  all  over  the 
world.” 

The  immensity  of  the  conference,  how- 
ever, struck  Kawira’ s fellow  Tanzanian  Naf- 
tali  M.  Birai,  who  suggested  the  planners 
should  have  prepared  to  help  delegates 
report  back  to  their  churches. 

“I  can  talk  about  what  I experienced,” 
Birai  said,  “but  I need  something  to  take 
home  to  help  my  people  understand  what 
the  larger  church  is  all  about.” 

Rutsuko  and  Sayoko  Torii,  two  attractive 
Japanese  sisters,  explained  their  experience: 
“We  come  from  a small  fellowship  in  Tokyo, 
and  to  see  so  many  Christians  of  a like  mind 
together  was  an  encouragement  to  us.  ” 

Did  nothing  go  wrong?  Friday  evening, 
after  a long  day  of  meetings,  a Swiss  group 
did  “Ecco  Homp,”  a Passion  play  in 
pantomime.  Though  sophisticated,  the  play 
was  long  and  wordless.  People  began  to 
leave  by  the  hundreds.  Many  who  were  not 
used  to  this  kind  of  expression  simply  could 
not  follow  the  action.  Yet  there  were 
younger  people  and  children  who  were  fas- 
cinated throughout  the  performance. 

One  observer  felt  the  10th  World  Con- 
ference, despite  the  international  dimen- 
ions,  looked  mainly  inward.  It  was  a family 


reunion,  joyful  and  celebrative.  This 
reporter  met  no  one  who  was  unhappy  with 
the  conference. 

But  the  outer  world  did  not  weigh  very 
heavily  on  the  participants.  The  harsh 
realities  of  social  disease  and  political  confu- 
sion, terrorism,  and  the  armaments  race 
were  carefully  buried  in  speeches  or 
avoided.  Reporters  were  told  this  conference 
would  not  deal  with  issues.  And  it  did  not. 

A number  of  participants  were  irritated 
with  the  camera  and  flashbulb  “altar  calls.  ” 
But  one  photo  buff  asked,  “How  else  can 
you  document  an  important  event?  ’ 

World  Conference  has  moved  from  a 
scholarly  consideration  of  Mennonite  his- 
tory and  theologians. 

The  family  was  considered  important  and 
was  well  incorporated  into  the  activities.  As 
in  all  other  areas  of  the  conference,  there 
was  a well-planned  program  for  the  children 
near  Century  II. 

Youth  activities,  on  four  tracks,  were 
available  to  the  youth  at  Bethel  College,  in 
North  Newton,  every  evening.  Dialogue 
with  the  main  speakers,  selected  movies  and 
plays,  and  coffee  shops,  made  up  the 
content  of  the  youth  program.  But  some 
young  people  were  too  tired  for  much  more 
activity. 

According  to  the  responses,  the  10th 
World  Conference  will  be  long  remembered 
by  thousands  of  people,  including  young 
people  and  children. 

The  Russians  at  W.  Conference 

A delegation  of  six  Russian  Baptists  and 
Mennonites  arrived  at  the  Wichita  Airport, 
Monday,  July  24.  Waiting  to  receive  them 
were  officials  from  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Presidium  and  a small  group  of 
reporters. 


Intercultural  communication 

-y 

After  a warm  welcome,  extended  by 
Million  Belete,  president  of  World  Con- 
ference, the  Russian  brethren  submitted  j 
themselves  to  a press  conference  at  the  air-  ‘ 
port.  Most  questions  raised  by  the  reporters 
were  innocuous  enough.  The  answers  never- 
theless seemed  non-answers.  Michael  J. 
Zhidkov  mentioned  later  he  thought  a 
representative  of  Carl  Mclntire  was  in  the 
group.  Mclntire  is  widely  known  for  his 
extreme  anti-Russian  stance. 

Tuesday  evening,  as  the  delegates  from 
around  the  world  were  being  presented,  the 
Russians  calmly  but  dramatically  arrived  on 
stage.  The  audience  of  approximately  8,000 
gave  a standing  ovation.  No  other  delega-  ^ 
tion  got  such  a reception.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  World  Conference  began  that 
Russian  Mennonites  were  able  to  attend  as 
official  representatives  of  their  churches. 

In  1925,  a delegation  from  the  USSR 
made  it  to  the  Swiss  border,  where  the  first 
conference  was  being  held,  but  the  Swiss 
government  would  not  let  them  in.  Accord- 
ing to  historical  accounts,  the  Russian  Men- 
nonites and  World  Conference  delegates 
contented  themselves  by  passing  messages 
back  and  forth  between  the  train  station  on 
the  border  and  the  conference  meeting  site.  i 

Comprising  the  present  delegation  were: 
Henry  P.  Goertzen,  a leading  minister  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in  Karaganda; 
Bernard  Sawatsky,  an  elder  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  independently  registered,  in  , 
Novosibirsk;  Traugott  F.  Quiring,  a Men- 
nonite Brethren  leader  and  also  church 
superintendent  for  Central  Asia  for  Baptist 
churches  in  Dushanbe,  Tadzhikistan;  Jacob 
Fast,  a Mennonite  Brethren  and  a member 
of  the  Baptist  council  as  well  as  pastor  of  the 
Novosibirsk  Baptist  Church  with  1,000 
members;  Michael  J.  Zhidkof,  pastor  of  the 
Moscow  Baptist  Church,  vice-president  of 


Usherettes  “cooling  their  heels,”  members  of  international  workcamps. 
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the  All  Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians— Baptists,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance;  and  Sergei  Niko- 
laev, representing  the  international  depart- 
ment of  the  Baptist  Church  and  preacher  in 
the  Leningrad  Baptist  Church. 

The  coming  of  this  delegation  was  the 
culmination  of  a series  of  exchange  visits 
begun  in  1955.  Baptists,  and  later  Men- 
nonites,  from  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  visit 
churches  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  Men- 
nonites  from  North  America  have  visited 
Baptist  and  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Russia. 

At  the  press  conference,  Monday,  Zhid- 
kov clarified  that  despite  the  tense  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.,  as  far  as 
getting  visas  was  concerned,  “there  were  no 
problems  on  either  side.  ” 

Zhidkov  brought  a plaque  from  the 
churches  in  Russia  to  the  World  Conference. 
The  other  brethren  spoke  about  increasing 
freedom  in  their  country  and  the  growth  of 
their  churches.  Repeatedly,  the  delegates 
stressed  the  significance  of  young  people, 
especially  from  the  families  of  church 
members  wishing  to  join  the  church.  In  one 
recent  baptism,  40  out  of  45  applicants  were 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20.  It  is  forbidden  by  law  to  baptize  anyone 
under  the  age  of  18. 

At  a second  press  conference,  held  at 
Century  II,  with  Mennonites  only,  the  dis- 
cussion took  an  interesting  turn.  The  idea 
persists  that  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  deprived  of  higher  educational  opportu- 
nities for  their  children  or  for  themselves  if 
they  are  church  members.  Quiring  belied 
this  by  saying  some  Mennonite  youth  have 
gotten  university  degrees.  Besides,  he  said, 
some  mistrust  of  too  much  education  still 
exists  among  the  Mennonites  in  the  USSR. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  comments 


made  by  the  brethren  had  to  do  with  cus- 
toms and  religious  practices.  They  were 
shocked,  if  not  scandalized,  by  the  way 
people  dress  in  North  American  churches. 
They  said  that  in  Russia  Christians  may  be 
identified  by  the  way  they  dress. 

Also,  they  felt  the  worship  services  were 
too  frivolous.  They  said,  in  our  churches 
there  is  weeping  and  repentance.  Referring 
to  the  dancing  in  worship  that  had  taken 
place  on  stage  at  Convention  Hall,  one  of 
the  delegates  said  that  the  government  itself 
would  have  stopped  such  a thing. 

When  queried  about  the  role  of  women  in 
Russia,  they  quickly  affirmed  the  tradi- 
tionally interpreted  Pauline  passages. 

To  liven  the  Russian  presence,  Carl 
Mclntire  did  appear  with  megaphone  in 
hand.  Apparently  one  of  his  sympathizers 
had  alerted  him  to  the  coming  of  the  delega- 
tion. Though  his  statement  aroused  a little 
interest  among  World  Conference  par- 
ticipants, some  of  whom  confronted  him,  he 
did  not  cause  a big  commotion. 

Most  Mennonites  are  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  government  on  the 
churches.  One  delegate  from  South  America 
was  extremely  suspicious  of  the  Russian 
group,  including  the  Mennonites,  because 
his  father  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
communists  and  had  to  find  his  way  to  his 
country  via  China. 

The  Russians  were  well  received  and 
repeatedly  expressed  deep  appreciation  for 
the  invitation  to  attend  World  Conference. 


Women  and  the  Conference 

Tell  Rosemary  Wyse,  assistant  to  Paul 
Kraybill  at  the  Lombard,  111.,  office  that  the 
women  did  not  get  a fair  share  of  the  action, 
and  her  eyes  will  flash  a few  warning 


signals. 

“Plans  were  for  Bible  study  leadership  to 
be  divided  equally  among  men  and  wom- 
en,” she  said.  “But  many  women  turned 
down  the  invitation,  because  they  wanted  to 
come  and  enjoy  the  conference.” 

Since  quite  a few  criticisms  circulated  at 
Century  II  about  women  missing  from  visi- 
ble positions  of  leadership,  Wyse  responded 
to  this,  too,  by  indicating  that  at  least  one 
woman  had  been  invited  to  make  a major 
speech,  but  she  refused  the  responsibility. 
Still  others  refused  to  serve  as  respondents. 

Since  speakers  are  chosen  from  different 
areas  of  the  world,  the  central  planners  do 
not  necessarily  have  control  of  who  will  ulti- 
mately be  selected  to  give  the  major  ad- 
dresses, though  they  certainly  have  veto 
power. 

One  of  the  respondents,  Anna  Juhnke,  of 
North  Newton,  received  repeated  applause 
as  she  responded  to  H.  B.  Kossen’s  “The 
Kingdom  Confronting  the  Powers.”  She 
ably  challenged  the  idols  of  a middle-class 
standard  of  living  and  security  as  well  as 
twisted  male  attitudes. 

Wyse  said  there  were  women  on  every 
World  Conference  committee. 

There  were  two  fellowship  meals 
planned  for  women  around  the  world.  At- 
tendance was  good.  Quotas  were  set  to 
ensure  the  best  representation  of  persons 
from  the  various  countries. 

Mary  Oyer,  who  gave  valuable  leadership 
in  the  area  of  music,  said  she  felt  progress  is 
being  made  on  behalf  of  women,  though 
“we  still  have  some  distance  to  go.” 

Besides  assisting  Paul  Kraybill  at  the  main 
office,  Wyse  sat  on  the  planning  committee, 
helped  organize  local  efforts  in  Wichita,  and 
was  in  charge  of  translation  services,  an 
activity  crucial  to  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

Diane  Umble,  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  in 
charge  of  all  drama  coordination.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  groups  involved,  her  task 
was  monumental. 

Coordinating  all  musical  numbers,  such 
as  those  from  Reba  Place  (Chicago),  the  In- 
dian performers,  the  Cheyenne  Singers,  the 
group  from  Zaire,  and  the  bell  ringers  of  the 
Alexanderwohl  congregation  and  Bethel 
College,  fell  to  Virginia  Minninger.  Much 
correspondence  was  involved. 

Ethel  Abrahams,  of  the  Visual  Arts  Coun- 
cil, compiled  and  edited  the  Visual  Arts 
catalog.  She  is  an  artist  from  Hillsboro. 

Lola  Friesen,  a housewife,  coordinated  all 
local  committees.  The  results  of  her  work 
showed  in  local  arrangements. 

Lois  Bergen,  of  Newton,  was  in  charge  of 
all  youth  activities. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Nevertheless,  many  gripes  were  handed 
to  the  findings  committee  concerning  the 
lack  of  women  in  prominent  positions. 
There  is  some  indication  these  will  not  go 
unheard. — David  E.  Hostetler 
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Charles  Christano,  new 
World  Conference 
president 

The  general  council 
of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference 
elected  Charles  Chris- 
tano  as  president  for  a 
six-year  term  extend- 
ing to  1984.  Chris- 
tano,  39  years  old,  is  a 
leader  in  the  Chinese 
Mennonite  Confer- 
ence of  Java.  He  was 
elected  from  a list  of 
three  nominees  for 
the  office.  P.  J.  Malagar  of  India  and 
Henrique  Ens  of  Brazil  were  nominated 
from  the  floor. 

The  council  also  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  nominating  committee  to 
appoint  Paul  N.  Kraybill  as  executive 
secretary  for  a six-year  term.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  on  the  basis  of  careful 
consultation  with  members  of  the  council. 

The  council  adopted  a budget  of  $50,000 
for  1979  and  set  the  quota  of  support  at  20 
cents  per  member  (if  possible)  with  a 
minimum  of  one  cent  per  member  from  all 
conferences  having  membership  on  the 
council. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  to  convene 
the  1981  meeting  of  the  council  in  East 
Africa  and  the  11th  World  Conference 
assembly  in  Europe  in  1984. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

Vice-president  for  Africa — Philemon  Ku- 
malo 

Vice-president  for  Asia — P.  J.  Malagar 

Vice-president  for  South  and  Central 
America — Paul  Rosado  Ortiz 

Vice-president  for  Europe — Carl  Bru- 
sewitz 

Vice-president  for  North  America — Mar- 
vin Hein 

Recording  secretary — Robert  Kreider 

Members  at  large — Gerhard  Ratzlaff, 
Newton  Gingrich 

Eirst  vice-president — Carl  Brusewitz 
These  and  the  president  and  executive 
seeretary  will  make  up  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

There  was  a move  in  the  council  to  reelect 
Million  Belete  as  president,  but  he  had  not 
been  elected  to  the  council  by  the  Ethio- 
pians and  so  was  not  eligible. 

Saying  it  in  Spanish 
or  Portuguese 

Sixty  Latin  American  Mennonites,  most  of 
them  young  people,  registered  for  the  fourth 
Congreso  Menonita  Latinoamericana,  held 
July  19-21  at  the  Seminario  Nazareno 
Hispano  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Participants 


took  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  biggest  of  the  four.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  was  “Shaping  and  writing 
our  theology  of  the  believers’  church.  ” 

Before  representatives  could  get  down  to 
the  task  at  hand,  there  was  some  catehing  up 
to  do  since  the  last  Congreso  was  held  three 
years  earlier.  Reports  were  heard  from  Ar- 
gentina, Belize,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  Santo  Domingo,  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Uruguay,  and 
other  places  including  the  USA. 

Preceding  the  meetings,  JELAM,  the 
radio-TV  arm  of  the  Latin  churches,  met  to 
discuss  the  future  of  the  organization.  There 
was  some  pressure  to  move  more  heavily 
into  publishing,  but  this  was  approved  only 
on  the  basis  that  such  a move  be  correlated 
with  the  broadcasting  efforts  as  follow-up  or 
in  other  ways.  JELAM  may  also  move 
toward  local  programming. 

Since  the  Congreso  is  not  a decision-mak- 
ing or  administrative  body,  its  major  work 
consists  in  reviewing  the  state  of  the  Latin 
churches,  assessing  their  needs,  and  making 
reeommendations.  This  is  no  mean  task,  be- 
cause the  recommendations  are  taken  seri- 
ously by  most  of  the  churches  represented. 
The  concerns  include  evangelization,  nur- 
ture, social  justice,  economic  improvement 
and  the  like.  Leadership  and  theology  have 
been  ongoing  matters  of  attention.  Greater 
focus  on  the  role  of  women  has  developed 
with  time. 

Julia  Campos,  an  alert  Waldensian  who 
had  taught  Spanish  at  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  gave  a provoca- 
tive speech  on  “The  role  of  the  Latin 
woman  in  a Mennonite  context.  ” She  af- 
firmed the  dignity  of  being  both  a woman 
and  Latin  Christian  along  with  holding  or 
developing  Mennonite  values. 


John  H.  Lapp,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  was  or- 
dained July  16  to  serve  the  Birch  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  He  had  served  as  a 
licensed  pastor  two  years  prior  to  this.  The 
Birch  Grove  congregation  is  an  outreach  of 
the  Conestoga-Maple  Grove  District.  Her- 
man Glick,  overseer,  was  in  charge  of  the  or- 
dination. 

Correction;  In  the  “Eranconia  Brunk 
Campaign,  May  28-June  11,”  news  story  of 
June  27,  though  Henry  Ruth,  board  mem- 
ber, made  the  proposal,  as  reported,  he  did 
so  personally,  and  not  as  a spokesman  for 
the  Brunk  organization,  according  to  cor- 
respondent Barbara  Shisler. 

Adin  and  Hulda  Brubaker  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  Providence 


Daniel  Schipani,  an  Argentine  now  teach- 
ing at  a seminary  in  Puerto  Rico,  served  as 
resource  person  in  the  area  of  Christian 
education.  He  discussed  biblical-theological 
bases  of  Christian  education  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Christian  education  in  the  Latin 
context. 

Describing  the  process  of  developing  The 
Foundation  Series,  Paul  Lederach  insisted 
curriculum  must  emerge  from  the  cultural 
context  and  cannot  be  imported  or  trans- 
lated. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  area  work 
groups,  which  saw  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
approach,  even  though  it  was  not  new  for 
all. 

Though  the  Congreso  got  off  to  a slow 
start,  feelings  warmed  by  Friday  evening, 
the  last  of  the  meetings.  One  of  the  par- 
ticipants raised  the  question  of  a morato- 
rium on  missions.  Alvoso  Fernandez,  of 
Uruguay,  called  such  talk  “racist.”  But  he 
also  felt  national  churches  should  have  the 
last  word  on  who  should  come  and  how  long 
they  should  stay. 

Henrique  Ens,  of  Brazil,  called  attention 
to  the  differing  attitudes  of  Latin  Christians 
toward  their  governments.  He  also  re- 
quested eonsideration  of  inviting  German- 
speaking Latin  American  churches  into  the 
Congreso. 

The  next  Congreso  is  scheduled  for  1981 
with  Mexico  or  Paraguay  as  potential  host 
countries.  The  new  steering  committee  is 
made  up  of  Daniel  Schipani  and  Raul  Ro- 
sado, of  Puerto  Rico;  Walter  Berutti  and 
Milka  Ridzinski,  of  Uruguay;  and  Lucio 
Casas  of  Argentina.  Success  of  a fifth  Con- 
greso will  depend  on  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional churches  and  the  functioning  of  the 
committee  stated  one  observer. 

— David  E.  Hostetler 


Mennonite  Church  provided  a fellowship 
meal  at  the  Warwick  Youth  Building.  The 
three  children,  Lowell  Brubaker,  Brad- 
enton, Fla.;  Morris  Brubaker,  Dallas,  Pa.; 
and  Carl  Brubaker,  Edmonton,  Canada,  and 
their  families  were  there  and  honored  their 
parents  with  an  open  house.  The  Brubakers 
were  married  on  Oct.  3,  1928,  by  Isaac 
Witmer  at  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  will  be  making 
the  trip  around  the  world  from  Aug.  12  to 
Sept.  28.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  attend 
the  International  Christian  Summit  Con- 
vocation in  Singapore,  whose  major  theme  is 
Christian  unity.  On  their  way,  they  will  be 
making  a number  of  stops  with  Mennonite 
missionaries  and  other  Christian  workers. 


Charles  Christano 
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Hiway  Chapel,  East  Greenville,  Ohio, 
will  initiate  monthly  evening  services  in 
September  with  Eldon  King  of  Dalton  giv- 
ing the  kickoff  speech.  The  monthly  meet- 
ings will  be  made  up  mostly  of  music  and 
will  run  from  7:15  to  8:30  p.m.  John  H. 
Hostetler,  missionary  to  Brazil,  gave  the 
morning  message  on  Aug.  6. 

Carl  F.  Smucker,  and  his  wife,  Irene,  are 
full-time  MCC  resource  persons  in  aging 
ministries.  Both  are  “retired”  and  work 
from  their  own  experience.  They  are  avail- 
able to  serve  individuals  and  groups.  Their 
schedule  is  arranged  through  the  Akron,  Pa., 
office. 

Descendants  of  Martin  Borntraeger,  a 
new  printing  of  the  1923,  300-page  ge- 
nealogy, by  John  E.  Borntreger,  will  be 
made  available  to  interested  persons.  The 
number  printed  will  be  limited  to  prepaid 
orders  received  by  Sept.  1.  Send  $5.00  for 
each  hardbound  copy  to  Marion  G.  Bon- 
trager,  244  S.  Main,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Dennis  and  Connie  Byler,  missionaries 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Ar- 
gentina for  the  past  year,  returned  to  the 
USA  in  July.  Dennis  plans  to  be  involved  in 
seminary  study  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  the  next 
several  years.  Their  address  is  115  Wolf 
Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Betty  Hochstetler,  missionary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Brazil,  has  been 
involved  in  several  women’s  Bible  study 
groups  characterized  by  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. Once  a week  she  meets  with 
neighborhood  women  at  Taguatinga.  An- 
other study  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  for 
women  in  Brasilia  has  grown  to  15  par- 
ticipants, most  of  whom  are  Catholic  and 
are  gaining  their  first  experience  studying 
the  Bible.  An  international  Bible  study  in 
English  has  recessed  for  the  summer 
months. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Mocovi 
language  continues  with  the  enthusiastic 
work  of  cotranslator  Roberto  Ruiz,  reported 
Albert  Buckwalter,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  missionary  working  with  Bible 
translation  in  the  Chaco,  Argentina.  In  al- 
most two  weeks  of  work,  he  said,  “we 
checked  the  final  chapter  of  1 Thessa- 
lonians,  all  of  2 Thessalonians,  plus  all  of 
James  and  almost  four  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  John!  It  has  become  obvious  that 
Roberto  has  gotten  Bible  translation  fever, 
and  nothing  will  stop  him.” 

A licensing  service  and  charge  of  Ken- 
neth Zehr,  formerly  of  Bath,  N.Y.,  for  pastor 
of  the  Glade  Mennonite  Church,  Accident, 
Md.,  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening,  Aug. 
20,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  service  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  overseer,  Walter  C.  Otto, 
assisted  by  the  conference  field-worker, 
Ervin  Weaver,  and  Carl  Holsopple,  member 
of  the  ministerial  committee  of  the  con- 
ference, with  the  two  stewards  of  the  con- 
gregation, Allen  Brenneman  and  David 
Beiler.  A welcome  is  extended  to  anyone 


who  wishes  to  join  in  this  special  service. 

C.  Wilbert  Loewen,  currently  of  Morris, 
Man.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  grain 
procurement  for  the  Food  Bank  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Canada)  effec- 
tive on  Sept.  1.  John  R.  Dyck,  executive  di- 
rector sirice  1976  when  the  Food  Bank  was 
established,  is  leaving  his  position  at  the  end 
of  August.  The  grain  procurement  task  is  a 
recent  development  and  reflects  an  em- 
phasis on  this  aspect  of  Food  Bank  activity. 
It  comes  at  a time  of  major  staff  changes. 

Phil  Helmuth  of  Arthur  Mennonite 
Church,  Arthur,  111.,  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  Science  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church,  Sterling,  111.,  on  June  18. 
The  commissioning  message  and  charge 
were  given  by  Noah  Helmuth  and  Jack 
Stalter. 

Ernest  Hershberger  was  licensed  to  the 
Christian  ministry  on  July  16  at  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio.  He  will 
serve  the  Hartville  congregation  as  associate 
minister,  with  responsibilities  to  youth  and 
Christian  education.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Overseer  Richard  F.  Ross  and 
Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference  Minister.  Ernest  and  Janice 
(Miller)  are  residing  at  318  Woodland 
Avenue,  Hartville,  OH  44632.  Phone:  (216) 
877-3560. 

A fourth-grade  teacher  is  needed  for  the 
coming  school  year  at  Kraybill  Mennonite 
School.  If  interested,  contact  Ray  Kratz,  R. 
1,  Box  263,  Mt.  Joy,  PA  17552. 

Mennonite  Residential  Homes,  Inc., 
needs  houseparents  (or  single  individuals)  to 
operate  home  in  rural  Mennonite  com- 
munity for  eight  mentally  retarded  adults 
who  will  be  in  workshop  during  the  day. 
Wages  negotiable.  Contact  John  Bren- 
neman, administrator,  R.  3,  Elida,  OH 
45807.  Phone:  (419)640-7286. 

The  second  annual  Bible  Conference  will 
be  conducted  at  Sharon  Mennonite  Bible 
Institute  near  Harrisonville,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  5, 
6.  Speakers  are  Elmer  Jantzi  and  David 
Thomas. 

Joseph  and  Edith  Shenk  and  family  ar- 
rived in  the  States  on  July  11  from  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  for  a two-month  leave.  Joseph  is 
coordinator  for  Mennonite  churches  and 
programs  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  Shenks’ 
mailing  address  is  Overseas  Office, 
EMBMC,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

John  Bauman  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church  in  South 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  on  June  18.  Dale 
Stoltzfus,  superintendent  for  the  New  York 
City  Mennonite  churches,  was  in  charge  of 
the  installation  service.  Bauman  attended 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  is  a recent  graduate  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Susan  Ebersole  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Bauman  replaces  Eugene  Shelly,  who 
served  at  Glad  Tidings  as  pastor  from  1967 
to  1977. 


Linda  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  and  Deb- 
bie Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  returned  to 
Guatemala  on  July  12  for  a two-to-three- 
year  term  as  public  health  nurses.  Their  ad- 
dress is  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz, 
Guatemala. 

Janice  Sensenig  completed  a three-year 
term  as  teacher  at  Rosslyn  Academy, 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  arrived  in  the  States  on 
July  9.  Her  address  is  Route  1,  Walnut 
Street,  New  Holland,  PA  17557. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Lock- 
port,  Stryker,  Ohio;  five  at  Trinity,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz. ; nine  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Hartville,  Ohio;  four  at 
Powell  Community  Church,  Powell,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Edward  Stoltzfus, 
from  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  to  R.  4,  Box  39  AA, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  J.  Frederick  Erb 
from  Kent,  Ohio,  to  109  Flint,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Ray  M.  Geigley  from 
179  Sproul  Rd.,  to  4 Pine  Road,  Malvern,  PA 
19355. 

The  telephone  number  for  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School  has  been 
changed  to  (215)  362-2675. 


readers  say 

A question  for  Wayne  Martin  “Readers  Say,” 

tune  20):  Where  in  the  Bible  does  it  say  that  the 
usband  should  do  all  the  important  decision- 
making? 

If  I understand  what  the  Scriptures  teach — the 
most  important  decision  we  make  in  this  life  is 
whether  or  not  we  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  our  per- 
sonal Savior. 

And  that  decision  each  of  us  makes  for 
ourselves,  whether  we  are  husbands,  wives,  or 
single  people — Agnes  Staynor,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


I have  just  received  the  July  4 Gospel  Herald 
and  want  to  commend  you  for  an  excellent  array 
of  articles  on  the  peace  witness.  I was  pleased  that 
you  were  able  to  make  such  effective  use  of  the 
Eichenberg  woodcuts.  Perhaps  your  readers 
would  like  to  know  that  they  can  get  the  book, 
Yours  in  Peace,  with  12  large-size,  framable  prints 
for  only  $5  (plus  50  cents  postage)  from  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

I am  also  interested  in  letting  your  readers 
know  about  the  FOR  greeting  cards  with  a peace 
message  for  Christmas  and  year-round.  A free 
catalog  will  be  sent  on  request  to  Fellowship 
Cards,  Box  271,  Nyack,  NY  10960. — Olcutt 
Danders,  Director,  Publications/Development, 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  guest  editorial  “Ho- 
locaust ” by  pacifist  Philip  E.  Jenks,  editor  of  The 
American  Baptist.  On  the  subject  of  Hitler  and 
what  it  takes  to  stop  his  type  I would  like  to  add 
this  thought. 

History  offers  no  better  proof  than  Hitler  and 
the  Third  Reich  that  the  ascendance  of  evil  must 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  too  little  pacifism  and 
not,  as  popular  mythology  would  have  it,  too 
much  pacifism.  It  took  not  one  person  who  was 
ready  to  kill  for  the  fatherland  to  make  a Hitler, 
but  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  most  of  them 
professing  Christians.  It  was  their  readiness  to 
take  up  the  sword  and  kill  which  must  be  weighed 
in  discussions  of  nonviolence  versus  radical  evil. 
There  would  have  been  no  Holocaust  if  the 
church  in  Germany  had  been  a pacifist  church. 
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The  primary  challenge  before  the  church  in 
America  today — evangelical,  charismatic, 

Catholic,  Mennonite — is  whether  it  will  reject  the 
false  security  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  and  love  the 
world  enough  to  give  its  life  so  that  people  may  be 
saved.  If  it  does  not  do  this  there  will  be  a Ho- 
locaust which  will  dwarf  the  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
and  a church  complicit  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
bomb  will  not  be  saved  by  the  rapture. 

As  I view  history  I would  say  that  the  only 
instance  of  silence  in  the  church  in  the  face  of 
monstrous  evil  which  is  more  astonishing  than 
that  which  in  Germany  allowed  the  Holocaust  to 
happen  is  that  which  right  now  in  America  allows 
billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  for  doomsday  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  hand  that  points  one  finger  at 
Hitler  points  three  at  ourselves. — John  K.  Stoner, 
MCC  Peace  Section,  Akron,  Pa. 

o o o 

Thank  you  for  your  hard  work  at  the  Gospel 
Herald.  I have  applauded  it,  praised  it,  gotten 
angry  at  it,  disagreed  with  it,  but  most  of  all  it  has 
kept  me  thinking  and  mostly  I’ve  enjoyed  it. — 

Thelma  Zimmerman,  Lititz,  Fa. 


births 

( .liildrcii  arc  an  hcritajir  ul  tin-  l.nrd  ( I's  127  'll 

Bergey,  Harold  and  Rose  (Moyer),  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  first  child,  Philip  Lynn,  July  6,  1978. 

Bishop,  Thomas  and  Trinda  (Hirschey),  Engle- 
wood, Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Grirfen 
Alexandra  Helene,  June  18,  1978. 

Bixler,  Don  and  Renni  (Dials),  Dalton,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Ryan,  July  9, 
1978. 

Burkhalter,  Sheldon  and  Janis  (Sprunger), 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Andrew  Joel,  July  18,  1978. 

Charles,  Paul  L.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Shelly), 
Marietta,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Duane 
Lamont,  July  18,  1978. 

Crist,  Alfred  and  Bette  (Wilson),  Allentown, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Adam,  May  31,  1978. 

Ebersole,  Dennis  and  Linda  (Kristusek),  Sterl- 
ing, 111.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Katrina, 
June  12,  1978. 

Haines,  Carroll  and  Martha  Jane  (Kratz), 
Chester,  Pa.,  first  child,  Charles  Franklin,  May  2, 
1978. 

King,  Alvin  and  Karen  (Woodruff),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Ashley  Jill,  July 
12,  1978. 

Kratzer,  LaVon  and  Janice  (Witmer),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Angela  Joy,  luly  11,  19’78. 

Landis,  Richard  and  Lucille  (Moyer),  Telford, 
Pa,,  first  child,  Chad  Loren,  July  7,  1978. 

Lind,  Ralph  and  Brenda  (Janzen),  Evanston, 
III,  first  child,  Kate  Alison,  July  11,  1978. 

Miller,  Paul  A.  and  Carol  (Stevens),  Mill- 
ersburg,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Ruth  Anne,  July 
14,  1978. 


marriages 

■ rlu*v  shall  lu‘  otu’  fifsh  (Gen  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Ckj-spel  Herald  is  j;iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Dietzel — Hostetler. — Dan  Dietzel,  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  and  Joanne  Hostetler,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  both  of 
Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by  Loren  Dietzel,  father  of  the 
groom,  July  15, 1978. 

Derstein — Delikat. — Randall  Derstein  and 
Debra  Delikat,  both  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton 
cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  July  15,  1978. 

Heatwole — Layman. — Clair  Jacob  Heatwole, 
Dayton,  Va.,  and  Dianne  Kay  Layman,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  by  Mahlon  Heatwole  and  Simeon 
Heatwole,  brother  and  father  of  the  groom,  June 
24,  1978. 


Hill — Lehman. — Robert  M.  Hill,  Hamburg, 
Pa.,  and  La  Verna  P.  Lehman,  Manheim,  Pa., 
both  of  Gantz  cong.,  by  Ellis  D.  Leaman,  July  15, 
1978. 

Janzen — Ruebke. — David  Janzen,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  cong.,  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Ruebke,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by 
Jerry  Quiring,  July  21,  1978. 

Jensen — Bontrager. — Russell  J.  Jensen,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  Baptist  Church,  and  Denise 
E.  Bontrager,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  by 
Ray  Bair,  June  24,  1978. 

Kauffman — Ebersole. — David  Kauffman,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Verna  Ebersole,  Sterling,  111., 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  by  Phil  Helmuth,  July  15, 
1978. 

LeFevre — Wade. — Robert  LeFevre,  Mt.  Mor- 
ris, 111.,  and  Crete  Wade,  Sterling,  111.,  Science 
Ridge  cong.,  by  Phil  Helmuth,  July  1,  1978. 

Moreno — Jimenez. — Raul  Moreno  and  Yo- 
landa Jimenez  Silvas,  both  of  Surprise,  Ariz., 
Iglesia  Menonita  Emanuel  cong.,  by  Allan  Yoder, 
July  1,  1978. 

Roth — Blikman. — Timothy  Roth  and  Melody 
Blikman,  both  from  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich  and  Alvin  Leis, 
July  21,  1978. 

Shantz — Weber. — Douglas  Shantz,  St.  Clem- 
ents, Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Gloria  Weber, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong.,  by  David 
Garber,  July  15,  1978. 

Schlabach — Stutzman. — Dennis  Schlabach 

and  Miriam  Stutzman,  both  from  Lebanon,  Ore., 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Roy  E.  Hostetler,  Mar.  17, 
1978. 

Shetler — Farrell. — Larry  R.  Shetler,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Market  Street  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Marie 
Farrell,  St.  Emily’s  cong.,  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
by  Edward  Bergstrausser,  May  27,  1978. 

Stoltzfus — Nissley. — Leon  S.  Stoltzfus,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Lichty’s  cong.,  and  Carolyn  L. 
Nissley,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Good’s  cong.,  by 
GlenM.  Sell,  July  8,  1978. 

Turner — Ressler. — James  A.  Turner,  Galena, 
Ohio  and  Wanda  M.  Ressler,  both  from  Powell 
Community  Church,  Powell,  Ohio,  by  Maynard 
Ressler,  father  of  the  bride.  May  27,  1978. 


obituaries 

' HU'ssrtI  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^ord  (Kev.  14  13).  Ue 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  mi’nibers  of  the  Men- 
Mouite  (diurch  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  Irorn 
other  denominations 

Anderson,  Albert  H.,  son  of  William  H.  and 
Katherine  (Grove)  Anderson,  was  born  at  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1908;  died  as  a result  of  an 
automobile  accident  on  July  16,  1978;  aged  70  y. 
He  was  married  to  Grace  Hostetter,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth),  4 sisters 
(Mrs.  Emma  Gardner,  Mrs.  Myrtie  Setzler,  Mrs. 
Eunice  Heister,  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Aumiller),  and  one 
brother  (Clair  Anderson).  He  was  a member  of 
Mattawana  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Booth  Funeral  Home,  MeVeytown, 
July  20,  in  charge  of  Charles  Kauffman,  Leon 
Yoder,  and  Milton  Henry;  interment  in  Pleasant 
View  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Levi  M.,  son  of  Mose  and  Rosina 
(Becker)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
July  9,  1909;  died  at  Montpelier,  Ohio,  July  14, 
1978;  aged  69  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1933,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Pearl  Klopfenstein,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Dale  and  Ernie),  8 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Joe),  and  one  sister  (Anna 
Brubaker).  One  son,  Virgil,  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1955.  He  was  a member  of  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  14,  in  charge  of  Keith  Leinbach  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Lockport  Cem- 
etery. 

Erb,  Minetta,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Bar- 
bara (Schrag)  Kennel,  was  born  in  Wellesley 


Twjp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  10,  1902;  died  from  heart  failure 
at  his  home  near  Crosshill,  Ont.,  July  4,  1978; 
aged  76  y.  On  June  18,  1924,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  O.  Erb,  who  died  on  Oct.  1,  1950.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Arlan),  3 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters  (Mattie  and 
Sarah — Mrs.  Emanuel  Steinman).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  and  4 sisters. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Maple  View 
Church  near  Wellesley,  Ont.,  July  7,  1978,  in 
charge  of  Alvin  Leis,  Ervin  Erb,  and  Steve 
Gerber;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Reuben,  son  of  Eli  and  Anna 
May  (Hershberger)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Aug.  31,  1958;  died  in  a truck  ac- 
cident at  Massillon,  Ohio,  July  10,  1978;  aged  19 
y.  Surviving  are  6 brothers  (Jonas,  Paul,  Gabriel, 
Michael, Atlee  Ray,  and  John  Mark),  5 sisters 
(Rosanna,  Esther,  Fannie,  Niva,  and  Lizzie),  and 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas 
Hershberger).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  July  12,  in  charge  of 
Richard  F.  Ross;  interment  in  Hartville  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Jones,  Clinton  J.,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Owens)  Jones,  was  born  in  West  Pawlet,  Vt., 
Mar.  22,  1910;  died  at  his  home  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  July  4,  1978;  aged  68  y.  On  Sept.  16,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Louise  Billings,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Clinton,  Jr.,  Phillip,  and  Gil- 
bert), 4 daughters  (Mavis — Mrs.  Richard 
Swartley,  Lois  Thomas,  Linda — Mrs.  Curtis 
Sprague,  and  Sarah  Jane),  20  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Betty  Pe- 
kins,  Mrs.  Lois  McConike,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Harriman).  One  son  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Nevin  Bender;  interment  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Maxwell,  Warner  B.,  son  of  Robert  and  Etta 
(Snyder)  Maxwell,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  Aug. 
10,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  University  Hospit^, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  15,  1978;  aged  65  y.  On 
Sept.  30,  1934,  sbe  was  married  to  Edna  Weaver, 
who  died  on  Nov.  12,  1967.  On  July  18,  1969,  he 
was  married  to  Ida  Sommers  Boyd,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Carl),  one  daughter 
(Esther — Mrs.  Edwin  Frink),  one  stepson  (Jim 
Boyd),  7 grandsons,  and  2 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Ralph  Landis,  Mae — Mrs.  Glen  Oelgard).  He  was 
a member  of  Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  18,  in  charge  of 
David  R.  Clemens  and  David  Groh;  interment  in 
Berlin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Russel  B.,  son  of  John,  Sr.,  and  Polly 
(Custer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
June  24,  1912;  died  at  his  home  in  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  July  16,  1978;  aged  66  y.  On  Sept.  3,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Edna  E.  Saylor,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Esther  Mae — Mrs. 
Larry  Klapproth,  Pauline — Mrs.  Richard  Serkey, 
Martha  Ann — Mrs.  William  Reckner,  and  Mar- 
lene), one  son  (David),  8 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  4 brothers  (Herbert,  Henry, 
David,  and  John,  Jr.)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary 
Struky).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter.  He  was  a member  of  Kaufman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  July  19,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed;  inter- 
ment in  Kaufman  Cemetery. 


Photo  credits:  Pp.  604-606,  by  Joe  Brenneman;  pp.  607,  608  by 
David  Hiebert. 


calendar 

Region  V Meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Region  V Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11-13. 
Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-18. 
South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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Smithsonian  exhibiting 
artifacts  from  Holy  Land 

A collection  of  almost  200  archaeological 
objects  used  in  daily  life  in  the  Holy  Land 
from  approximately  3500  BC  to  AD  500  will 
be  shown  in  a traveling  exhibition  begin- 
ning in  September.  The  national  tour  of  The 
First  4000  Years:  The  Ratner  Colleetion 
of  Antiquities  will  be  eonducted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibi- 
tion Serviee  (SITES).  The  first  exhibit  will 
be  at  the  University  Art  Museum,  Austin, 
Tex.,  Sept.  23  to  Nov.  5.  “This  colleetion 
tells  of  the  daily  life  of  the  average  man  and 
therein  lies  its  great  appeal  for  me.  These 
pieces  were  actually  used,”  says  Betty 
W.  Ratner  of  Cleveland,  who  collected  the 
pieces  with  her  husband.  Max. 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  abuse 
costly,  say  California  economists 

Abuse  of  alcohol  costs  about  $5,000  per 
person  per  year  and  heavy  smoking  $459, 
according  to  two  health  economists  from  the 
University  of  California.  This  covers  both 
the  expense  of  health  care  and  the  loss  of 
earnings.  Health  care  alone  for  the  two  costs 
about  $60  billion,  roughly  one  fourth  of  the 
U.S.  health  bill. 

Evangelical  Covenant  Church 
ordains  first  women  ministers 

The  first  two  women  to  become  ministers 
of  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of 
America  were  ordained  at  the  denomina- 
tion’s recent  93rd  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. They  are  Carol  J.  Shimmin,  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  serving  as  an  assistant  pastor  in  Cal- 
gary, Canada,  and  Sherron  Hughes- 
Tremper,  a chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Hospital.  The  church  also  com- 
missioned six  career  missionaries  and 
recognized  about  50  short-term  mis- 
sionaries. Eight  new  churches  were  accepted 
into  the  denomination.  A coordinated 
budget  of  $3.1  million  was  adopted. 

Jesse  Jackson;  race  relations 
still  U.S.  unfinished  task 

Improving  race  relations  is  still  the  un- 
finished task  of  American  democracy,  the 


Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  told  the  graduating  class 
of  the  nation’s  largest  private  university. 
Speaking  at  the  commencement  ceremonies 
for  Northeastern  University,  the  national  di- 
rector of  Operation  PUSH  (People  United  to 
Save  Humanity)  urged  the  graduates  to 
fight  for  “progressive  social  change  and  a 
revolution  in  values  as  well.”  Referring  to 
the  Bakke  reverse-discrimination  case  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jackson 
said,  “Bakkeism  is  racism  and  a threat  to  our 
attempt  to  catch  up  and  close  the  economic 
and  educational  gap.  ” 

Unitarian  Universalists  to  try 
to  keep  Beacon  Press  operating 

The  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  agreed  to  hire  someone  to 
operate  the  debt-ridden  Beacon  Press  at  a 
reduced  level  in  an  effort  to  stem  an  average 
annual  deficit  of  $120,000.  At  the  same  time 
the  Board  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a 
future  sale.  The  Board  met  to  consider  the 
future  of  the  prestigious  but  money-losing 
publishing  venture  following  the  denomina- 
tion’s 1978  General  Assembly.  The  assembly 
adopted  a recommendation  to  the  trustees 
“to  keep  the  Press  within  the  institutional 
framework  of  the  UUA  at  a reduced  level 
. . . with  a new  director  hired  to  implement 
this  preference.  ” 

Hold  that  solar  drying  of  food 
could  end  world  hunger  crisis 

The  virtually  untapped  process  of  solar 
food  drying  could  help  eliminate  the  hunger 
crisis  in  many  developing  nations,  according 
to  Dr.  Clayton  Huber  of  Mormon-operated 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  who  has 
developed  food  for  U.S.  space  flights.  In  the 
solar-drying  process,  raw  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles are  dried  by  using  the  direct  or  indirect 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  food  is  placed  in  spe- 
cially constructed  solar  dryers  equipped  to 
provide  various  forms  of  sun  drying.  Some 
dryers  may  be  covered  with  a glass  shield. 

Dr.  Huber  said  his  research  reveals  that 
the  best  product  is  produced  by  an  indirect 
dryer  which  operates  in  the  range  of  40-60 
degrees  centigrade  and  which  provides  a 
rapid  flow  of  air  over  and  around  the  food. 
This  type  of  drying  eliminates  contamina- 
tion problems  by  wind,  dirt,  insects,  or 
birds,  is  reasonably  priced,  and  can  be  easily 
constructed,  he  said.  “The  implications  of 
solar  drying  for  underdeveloped  countries 
and  for  food  storage  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
are  tremendous.  Using  the  sun’s  energy  for 
food  drying  is  ideal  for  countries  where  elec- 
tricity is  not  readily  available,  and  where 
home  canning  facilities  are  nonexistent.” 

Wholesale  civil  rights  violations 
charged  to  Uruguay  by  OAS 

An  agency  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 


ican States  (OAS)  has  accused  Uruguay  of 
wholesale  violations  of  human  rights, 
including  arbitrary  arrest,  torture,  and 
murder  of  political  prisoners.  The  Uru- 
guayan government,  which  is  dominated  by 
military  officers,  issued  a 155-page  rebuttal, 
denying  many  of  the  allegations  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  asserting  that  repressive  actions  had 
been  necessary  to  put  down  left-wing  ter- 
rorism and  subversion.  The  charges  against 
Uruguay,  leveled  by  the  commission,  were 
contained  in  a 70-page  report  submitted  to 
the  eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Turning  other  cheek  described 
as  sentimental  lie  by  Muslim 

Muslim  leader  Emam  Wallace  D.  Mu- 
hammad told  a rally  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
that  the  Christian  philosophy  of  turning  the 
other  cheek  to  enemies  is  a “sentimental 
lie”  that  breeds  docile  behavior.  “This  is 
saying  to  you  that  you  should  accept  abuse,” 
he  told  the  500  Muslims  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Jersey.  “Nature  teaches  us  to  rise 
up  against  moral  corruption,  against  the 
brutal  mistreatment  of  the  innocent.” 
Muhammad  leads  the  World  Community  of 
Al-Islam,  formerly  known  as  the  Black  Mus- 
lims. 


Soviet  Pentecostals  demonstrate 
to  uphold  right  to  emigrate 

A group  of  Soviet  Pentecostals  from 
southern  Siberia  demonstrated  in  Moscow 
to  uphold  their  right  to  emigrate  and  is  now 
threatening  a hunger  strike,  according  to 
reports  from  Moscow.  Seven  Pentecostals 
reportedly  rushed  past  a police  guard  and 
entered  the  U.S.  Embassy,  where  they 
staged  a sit-in  for  six  days  and  nights.  The 
demonstrators  have  vowed  to  remain  at  the 
embassy  until  they  are  allowed  to  emigrate. 
They  also  demand  news  concerning  mem- 
bers of  their  group  who  were  seized  by 
police  as  they  rushed  into  the  embassy. 

Southern  Baptists’  medical  mission 
reports  serious  shortage  of  doctors 

The  132-year-old  Southern  Baptist  med- 
ical ministry  is  facing  serious  pressures  be- 
cause of  rising  medical  costs  and  an  acute 
shortage  of  medical  missionaries.  Dr. 
Franklin  T.  Fowler,  medical  consultant  for 
the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  said  the  personnel  shortage  is  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent  problem.  He  said 
29  physicians  and  an  equal  number  of 
nurses  are  needed  immediately. 

Baptist  data  reveals  that  the  resignation 
rate  for  mission  doctors  is  about  twice  the 
resignation  rate  of  the  total  missionary 
force — 8 percent  versus  4 percent. 
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MWC:  talking  back  to  Babel 


According  to  Genesis  11,  people  from  the  east  built  a city 
and  a tower  because  they  wanted  to  do  something  great.  It 
really  wasn’t  so  great,  because  in  typical  Hebrew  humor,  the 
writer  notes  that  the  effort  was  so  small  that  the  Lord  had  to 
“come  down  ” to  see  it.  But  it  was  the  result  of  a bad  attitude 
and  so,  says  verse  9 the  “ Lord  confused  the  language”  and 
“scattered  them  abroad.  ” 

I once  heard  Millard  Lind  preach  a sermon  in  which  he 
contrasted  Babel  with  its  city  and  tower  which  led  to 
confusion  with  the  community  described  in  Ephesians  where 
“you  who  once  were  far  off  have  been  brought  near  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  ” (Eph.  2:13).  Mennonite  World  Conference 
is  a determined  effort  to  bring  together  people  scattered  by 
language  and  culture  for  a common  experience.  A major 
barrier  is  always  language. 

How  can  two  communicate  unless  they  have  common 
referents?  Can  anything  be  said  to  another  if  you  don’t  know 
the  language?  It  is  not  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  For  our 
family,  MWC  began  on  Thursday  evening,  July  20,  when  we 
entertained  Sister  Casas  from  Argentina  who  speaks  little 
English. 

Our  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  just  as  sketchy,  but  I 
imagined  that  the  Homemaker  would  find  a way  to 
communicate.  And  she  did — with  a little  encouragement. 

But  what  a struggle.  We  looked  for  any  possible  common 
experiences  which  could  be  shared:  her  husband  Lucio’s 
brother  Arnoldo  who  edits  Ecos  Mennonitas;  the  Hershey 
missionaries  who  were  relatives  of  mine;  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook  which  lists  her  home  in  Argentina  and  the 
congregations  where  Lucio  is  pastor.  By  morning  a strange 
communication  pattern  had  developed:  Sister  Casas  spoke  to 
the  Homemaker  in  Spanish,  the  Homemaker  responded  in 
English  and  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 

Nothing  I observed  at  the  conference  sessions  was  quite 
this  dramatic,  but  a Mennonite  World  Conference  is  always 
an  exercise  in  communication  coping.  For  all  the  years  I have 
spent  in  school,  I never  feel  quite  so  ignorant  as  in  a 
multilingual  situation  where  I can  speak  only  one  language. 
Yet  if  the  spirit  is  willing,  communication  is  possible  with 
help  from  those  who  can  speak  two  languages  and  a little 
modern  technology.  A meeting  of  the  general  council  with 
the  presidium  was  done  in  four  languages.  The  language  of 
the  chair  was  English.  German,  French,  and  Spanish  groups 
sat  in  separate  corners  and  interpreters  sitting  behind  them 
whispered  the  translation.  It  was  done  with  less  disturbance 
than  I would  have  imagined. 

Translation  for  the  main  sessions  was  done  from  six  booths 
improvised  from  tractor  cabs.  German,  French,  Spanish,  and 


Dutch  translation  were  picked  up  from  portable  radios, 
Japanese  and  Taiwanese  by  earphones.  In  addition  there  was 
sign  interpretation  for  the  deaf. 

But  it  is  possible  to  communicate  through  more  than  spoken 
words.  Applause  is  often  overdone,  but  in  this  setting  I think 
it  was  more  than  usually  legitimate.  Just  about  everyone  was 
applauded  except  the  devotional  leaders  who  ended  with 
prayer.  Not  all  the  presentations  deserved  applause  if 
measured  on  a rigid  scale  of  quality.  Yet  applause  was  one 
way  to  affirm  a speaker  or  performers. 

This  seemed  particularly  true  during  the  Wednesday 
evening  presentations  by  the  six  Russians.  This,  we  were 
reminded,  was  the  first  time  that  Russians  were  able  to  attend 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  In  1925  it  was  because 
Switzerland,  where  the  first  conference  convened,  was  not 
amenable  to  Russians.  For  subsequent  conferences,  evidently 
it  was  the  Russian  government  which  stood  in  the  way. 

But  last  winter  Million  Belete,  president,  and  other 
representatives  of  MWC  visited  Russia  and  personally  invited 
a group  to  attend.  So  here  they  were,  six  of  them.  Two  were 
Baptists,  two  were  Mennonites  from  congregations  belonging 
to  the  Baptist  Union,  and  two  were  from  congregations 
registered  with  the  government  outside  of  the  Union. 

The  response  of  the  crowd  reached  its  highest  when  Sergei 
Nikolaev  from  the  Leningrad  Baptist  Church  led  the  Russian 
group  in  a Russian  song  printed  in  the  conference  hymnbook. 
We  stood  and  applauded.  The  next  morning  I heard  behind 
me  a skeptical  conversation  about  Russia  and  the  Russian 
delegates.  A conferee  from  Kansas  and  one  from  Canada  who 
had  been  born  in  Russia  expressed  reservation  and  suspicion. 

Who  can  tell  what  promises  were  extracted  from  the  six 
before  they  left  or  what  report  they  will  be  required  to  give 
when  they  return?  We  have  no  atomic  secrets  to  hide  from 
anyone.  If  anyone  can  welcome  Russians  freely  in  spite  of 
suspicions  between  our  two  countries,  it  should  be  we  who 
believe  the  church  by  its  nature  transcends  national 
boundaries. 

As  a conference  such  as  this  unfolds,  one  wonders  what 
concrete  accomplishments  we  can  point  to  as  a sign  that  our 
time  has  been  well  used.  Is  it  worth  the  time  and  effort? 

There  is  no  clear-cut  answer.  But  this  much  we  can  note  with 
some  satisfaction.  For  a short  week  persons  from  44  nations 
have  been  together  affirming  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  His 
kingdom.  Though  we  communicated  with  difficulty,  by  our 
presence  and  our  signals,  we  insisted  that  we  “are  no  longer 
strangers  [from  one  another] . . . but . . . fellow  citizens  ...  of 
the  household  of  God.”  (Eph.  2:19).  That  is  as  far  from  Babel 
as  any  place  we  know. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Any  Mennonite's  historical  library 

by  Mary  Miller  Hochstedler 


what  does  a whiskey  bottle  have  in  common  with  your 
Great-grandfather  Bender? 

Maybe  nothing.  But,  if  your  Great-grandfather  Bender’s 
name  can  be  found  in  the  proper  genealogical  book,  then  it’s 
certain  that  both  bottle  and  book  are  stored  in  the  Mennonite 
historical  Library  (MHL)  at  Goshen,  Indiana. 

The  whiskey  bottle,  once  belonging  to  a Mennonite  family 
who  operated  a pre-Prohibition  distillery  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
part  of  the  MHL’s  small  museum  collection.  The  book  is  one 
of  over  700  genealogical  volumes  stacked  on  the  library’s 
shelves. 


Filled  with  a variety  of  Mennonite  artifacts,  or  Men- 
nonitica,  the  historical  library  occupies  space  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Harold  and  Wilma  Good  Library  at  Goshen 
College.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Archives  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  which  is  also  located  on  the  Goshen 
College  campus  but  collects  mostly  unpublished  materials, 
such  as  letters  and  memorabilia  from  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions, agencies,  and  individuals. 

The  library  is  one  of  ten  Mennonite  historical  libraries  in 
North  America.  It  ranks  with  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives  of  North  Newton,  Kansas  as  having  the 


largest  collection  of  Mennonitica  in  North  America. 

The  MHL  had  its  beginnings  in  the  early  1900s  when  the 
Goshen  College  Alumni  Association  established  the  library 
on  the  Goshen  College  campus.  Under  the  direction  of 
Goshen  College  librarian  C.  Henry  Smith,  who  is  credited 
with  the  idea  for  the  library,  the  collection  grew  to  at  least  80 
books  in  seven  years.  After  1913,  when  Smith  resigned,  little 
was  added  for  more  than  a decade. 

Not  until  1924,  when  Harold  S.  Bender  joined  Goshen 
College  faculty,  did  the  library  grow  with  any  intensity.  As 
president  of  the  reorganized  Mennonite  Historical  Society, 
Bender  began  a vigorous  campaign  for  collection  of  ma- 
terials. Everywhere  he  went  he  asked  Mennonites  about  the 
old  books  they  had  stored  away  in  their  homes.  Bender 
recorded  one  incident  of  a kindly  old  lady  who  was  delighted 
to  give  away  her  old  German  religious  books.  Unable  to  read 
them,  she  thought  it  would  be  a sin  to  throw  away  the  books 
and  a sacrilege  to  sell  them. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s,  private  libraries  of  key  leaders 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  enriched  the  collection.  The  John 
F.  Funk  library  and  the  major  part  of  the  historical  collection 
from  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  at  Scottdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  among  these. 

The  classification  problem.  Under  Bender’s  leadership, 
the  library  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  present  curator.  Nelson 
Springer,  is  still  struggling  to  classify  over  half  of  the  collec- 
tion now  numbering  29,000  books,  pamphlets,  clipsheets, 
and  periodicals. 

People  who  use  the  library  are  primarily  students  from 
Goshen  College,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
in  nearby  Elkhart,  and  other  colleges  and  universities.  In  ad- 
dition, researchers  needing  information  for  scholarly  articles 
and  church-related  assignments  come  to  the  MHL,  according 
to  Springer. 

The  library’s  use  is  not  limited  to  researchers  and  students, 
however.  The  average  Mennonite  will  find  much  to  look  at 
and  to  study.  One  area  of  interest  is  the  library’s  genea- 
logical collection  which  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
genealogy  of  Amish  and  Mennonite  families  coming  from 
Switzerland  and  South  Germany.  Records  kept  from  mid- 
1976  to  mid-1977  indicate  that  in  one  year’s  time,  91 
genealogists  explored  the  MHL’s  genealogy  section  of  more 
than  700  volumes. 

The  Mennonite  interest  in  family  history  has  taken  a dif- 
ferent turn  in  more  recent  years,  according  to  Springer. 
Whereas  Mennonites  once  were  content  to  trace  the  basic 
outline  of  the  family  tree,  they  now  are  more  interested  in  the 
“roots  idea,”  says  Springer,  and  are  attempting  to  discover 
such  things  as  influences  on  ancestor  migration. 

The  MHL  is  well  equipped  to  serve  the  basic  genealogist. 
Many  Dutch,  West  Prussian,  and  Russian  families  are 
represented  in  the  volumes  in  addition  to  the  Swiss-German 
genealogies.  There  are  also  several  specialized  indexes. 
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including  a computerized  index  to  118  minor  genealogies.  It 
was  developed  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine  to  enable  them  to  study,  with  greater  ease,  groups 
of  Amish  people  with  similar  genetic  defects;  the  result  for 
the  Mennonite  and  Amish  genealogist  is  a savings  of  count- 
less hours  of  hunting  through  the  wrong  books. 

Although  the  MHL  has  fewer  resources  available  for  the 
Mennonite  interested  in  the  details  of  family  history,  there  is 
some  material.  A collection  of  ship  lists  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  covers  the  period  of  1717  to  1808.  From  these, 
one  might  be  able  to  examine  a great-great-grandfather’s 
handwriting.  The  ship  lists  also  tell  from  which  European 
port  an  emigrant  ancestor  set  sail  for  America. 

An  increasing  number  of  Mennonites  return  to  Europe  for 
further  information  after  a visit  to  the  MHL,  according  to 
Springer.  For  those  who  have  an  idea  of  the  place-name 
where  their  forefathers  lived,  the  MHL  dictionary,  Mullers 
Grosses  Deutsches  Ortsbuch,  with  its  90,000  German  place- 
names,  may  give  a clue  to  the  location  where  one’s  ancestors 
lived. 

For  Mennonites  who  remain  on  their  own  soil,  the  MHL 
has  a fairly  extensive  set  of  county  histories  and  a smaller 
collection  of  atlases  for  counties  where  Mennonites  settled 
heavily  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From  the  more 
detailed  maps,  a Mennonite  can  discover  the  ownership  his- 
tory of  a farm  or  find  out  where  one’s  own  forefathers  settled. 

In  addition  to  providing  limited  historical  information  of  a 
family  nature,  the  MHL  is  filled  with  historical  materials 
from  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  group  as  a whole.  The  first 
subdivision  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  the  classification 
system  used  at  the  library,  covers  a total  of  100  fields.  The  li- 
brary has  holdings  in  94  of  those  categories.  One  half  of  all 
classification  is,  understandably,  in  the  area  of  religion,  but 
the  other  half  is  scattered  throughout  other  fields,  including 
science  and  the  arts. 

Among  the  17,000-plus  volumes  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  hymnals.  They  march  in  a solid  array  of  uniform  tidiness 
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along  rows  of  shelving  in  the  open  stacks  from  which  visitors 
may  check  out  materials.  These  are  the  contemporary  edi- 
tions of  hymnals. 

Where  the  rare  books  are.  In  the  closed  stack  section, 
however,  where  the  rare  books  are  kept,  brown-speckled 
volumes  with  an  assortment  of  clasps  and  engravings  lean 
against  one  another.  Many  of  these  are  from  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  One  hymnal,  kept  in  plastic,  is  especially  tat- 
tered and  has  lost  its  binding.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  known  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ausbund,  a 
hymnal  first  printed  in  1564. 

The  Ausbund  was  an  illegal  book  during  its  first  2V2  cen- 
turies of  existence.  That  illegality  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
most  copies  include  neither  date  nor  place  of  printing,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  trace  then  and,  incidentally,  more  dif- 
ficult to  date  precisely  now. 

One  rare  book  which  has  no  date  is  the  Concordantz. 
Springer  and  Simon  Leendert  Verheus,  librarian  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Library  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland, 
guess  it  to  be  from  the  1560s  or  1570s.  Containing  the  Schleit- 
heim  Confession  of  Faith,  tracts  by  Michael  Sattler,  and  an 
assortment  of  Scriptures  essential  to  the  early  Mennonites,  its 
size  is  unusual.  It  is  thick  and  squat,  fitting  easily  into  a man’s 
hand;  its  size  facilitated  easy  concealment. 

The  MHL  has  not  collected  Bibles  to  any  large  extent,  al- 
though it  has  the  ones  that  are  significant  for  the  Mennonite 
tradition,  according  to  Springer.  The  library’s  copy  of  the 
first  editon  of  the  Froschauer  Bible  had  its  New  Testament 
printed  in  1524  and  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha 
printed  in  1529.  It  was  the  translation  South  German  Men- 
nonites perferred  to  any  other.  Springer  regards  the  later 
Froschauer  edition  of  1531  as  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable  Bible  in  the  library.  It  is  not  as  spoiled  by  rebinding 
as  the  first  edition. 


Many  nonbook  materials  enrich  the  collection.  The  library 
currently  receives  over  280  periodical  titles  from  all  over  the 
world.  Among  the  unpublished  materials  is  a large  file  of 
student  research  papers  dealing  with  the  topics  ranging  from 
“Mennonites  in  Tanzania  ” to  “Amish  Discipline.  ” Papers 
written  by  study  conferences  are  concerned  with  questions 
such  as  litigation  and  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  small  museum  collection  contains  a variety  of  items: 
pewter  communion  cups  from  West  Prussia,  a 100-year-old 
foot  washing  apron  complete  with  strings,  a Dutch  Blitz 
game,  and  a 125-year-old  braided  strand  of  raw  flax  from 
Germany. 

One  can  trace  changes  in  style  from  the  variety  of  clothes 
found  in  the  museum  collection.  Bonnets  become  more  or 
less  “fancy,”  depending  on  the  amount  of  ribbons  and  lace 
they  have.  A somber  wedding  dress  belonging  to  a bride  of 
more  than  100  years  ago  gives  way  to  the  white  silk  wedding 
gown  of  the  woman’s  daughter. 

Even  church  disagreements  can  be  traced  via  artifacts,  as 
with  the  samples  of  shiny  “five  shuttle”  cloth  and  crimson 
cloth  of  the  1659  Dutch-Flemish  controversy  in  which  some 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  materials  in  clothing. 

Controversies  such  as  these  have  made  the  library  valuable 
to  the  average  Mennonite,  Springer  believes.  “I  tend  to  feel 
that  when  people  become  very  disturbed  about  problems  in 
their  own  generation,  they  would  do  well  to  study  Mennonite 
history,  ” he  says. 

A more  realistic  memory.  Leonard  Gross,  director  of  the 
archives,  agrees  and  adds  that  we  can’t  make  decisions  based 
on  oral  history  alone  (“Grandpa  says  ”);  but  that  the  basic 
documentation  of  a historical  library  provides  a more  realistic 
memory  of  the  past. 

That  is  probably  true.  After  all,  who  would  have  guessed 
the  Mennonite  Church  has  a whiskey  bottle  in  its  closet?'^ 
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The  stewardship  of  the  English  language 

Elizabeth  Showalter 


Through  no  virtue  of  our  own,  we  who  read  the  Gospel 
Herald  possess  a gift  to  which  we  give  little  thought — our 
language.  Nor  do  we  often  recognize  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  English  affords  us,  the  stewardship,  if  you 
will,  that  it  demands  of  us. 

For  approximately  275-300  million  British,  Americans,  Ca- 
nadians, Australians,  and  New  Zealanders,  English  is  the  first 
language,  the  mother  tongue.  Our  numbers  are  exceeded 
only  by  the  Chinese-speaking  peoples  and  far  exceed  the  next 
languages  in  rank,  Spanish  and  Russian.  Of  these,  it  is 
English  that  penetrates  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  some 
degree.  To  speak  even  “small-small  English”  is  a prized  ac- 
complishment in  remote  places. 

Native  speakers  of  English  are  joined  by  another  large  seg- 
ment of  Earth’s  people,  the  educated,  at  least,  of  a wide 
range  of  countries  in  which  English  is  the  official  language, 
sometimes  the  universal  language,  more  often  not. 

The  case  of  Nigeria  will  explain  the  reason  for  this,  and 
answer  the  question  I’ve  been  asked  so  often,  “How  could 
you  teach  in  Africa  when  you  didn’t  know  the  language?  ” 

About  the  size  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  Nigeria  has  some 
250  languages  and  dialects,  three  of  which  predominate: 
Hausa,  a trade  language  in  the  north;  Yoruba  in  the  west; 
and  Ibo  in  the  east. 

When  missionaries  introduced  education  in  the  west  and 
east  in  the  1840s,  they  faced  obstacles  almost  beyond  our 
imagination:  first  of  all,  merely  to  stay  alive  in  what  was 
known  as  the  White  Man’s  Grave;  the  necessity  to  learn  the 
local  language  and  culture;  the  absence  of  books  and  the  ma- 
terials and  time  to  produce  them,  knowing  that  across  the 
next  river  the  language  would  be  different.  Instruction  in 
English  seemed  the  only  way  out — as  it  still  does. 

Should  one  African  language  be  adopted,  those  speaking 
another,  especially  the  dominant  ones,  would  be  unhappy. 
Furthermore,  all  the  remaining  people  would  have  the  disad- 
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vantage  of  communication  in  a second  language  without  that 
language  making  available  the  vast  scope  of  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  in  English. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these,  and  others,  that  English  is 
listed  as  the  official  language  in  African  countries  once  under 
British  influence,  as:  Botswana,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Malawi,  Ni- 
geria, Rhodesia,  Sierra  Leone,  Uganda,  and  Zambia.  (English 
is  the  official  language  of  Liberia  because  of  ties  with 
America.)  English  is  one  of  several  languages  in:  Cameroon, 
Kenya,  Lesotho,  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  and  Tanzania.  It  is 
said  to  be  “widely  spoken  ” in  Ethiopia  and  parts  of  Equa- 
torial Guinea  and  “some  is  used  ” in  Samalia  and  Sudan. 

Buying  up  the  opportunities.  Appointees  of  our  mission 
boards.  General  and  Eastern,  MCC  and  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts have  been  buying  up  the  opportunities  that  English  af- 
fords us  in  the  most  of  the  countries  mentioned  above.  This 
factor  has  made  it  possible  for  Laurence  Horst  to  shepherd 
about  twenty-five  national  leaders  in  Ghana;  for  Ed  and 
Irene  Weaver  to  minister  to  the  leaders  of  independent 
churches  in  several  countries  of  East  and  West  Africa;  for 
Norman  Derstine  to  be  an  adviser  for  Christian  broadcasting 
in  Botswana;  for  Omar  Eby  to  teach  at  the  African  Writing 
Centre  in  Zambia  (where  it  is  possible  that  each  student 
spoke  a different  African  language);  for  books  written  by  J. 
C.  Wenger,  H.  S.  Bender,  and  Milo  Kauffman  to  be  adapted 
for  use  abroad  and  correspondence  courses  to  prove  useful 
across  national  lines;  for  Harold  Buckwalter  to  board 
Japanese  ships  and  minister  to  seamen,  leaving  them  bilin- 
gual literature. 

Fifteen  of  the  islands  and  small  countries  around  the  Ca- 
ribbean have  English  listed  as  their  official  language;  three 
others  use  it  to  some  extent.  The  Virginia  Mission  Board  sent 
missionaries  to  Jamaica  in  1955  and  withdrew  the  last  in 
1977,  believing  that  national  leaders  are  prepared  to  carry  on 
with  such  help  as  Bible  conferences,  fraternal  exchanges,  and 
gospel  teams.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  J.  R.  Mumaw,  and 
George  Brunk  III  have  gone  to  hold  enrichment  courses. 
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MCC  has  personnel  in  Jamaica  and  several  individuals  are 
working  with  the  deaf  there. 

Asia  has  its  spots  of  English.  Most  notable  is  India.  Al- 
though fourteen  of  the  1,652  languages  and  dialects  are  given 
official  status,  English  is  an  associate,  library  language,  the 
only  common  language  in  which  the  elite  of  the  country  can 
communicate.  According  to  one  report,  80%  of  the  perio- 
dicals and  50%  of  the  books  published  in  India  in  1975  were 
in  English.  English  is  a second  language  in  Sri  Lanka 
(Ceylon)  and  is  widely  used  in  Pakistan. 

Although  Chinese  is  mostly  spoken  in  Hong  Kong,  English 
is  official,  and  is  one  of  several  official  languages  in  Singapore 
and  the  Philippines.  Even  in  Papua,  New  Guinea,  where 
about  750  highly  localized  languages  are  spoken,  English  is 
used  by  the  educated  and  wider  communication  is  aided  by 
pidgin  English. 

Japan  has  a favorable  attitude  to  English,  and  teaching  it 
has  proved  an  entry  card  for  missionaries  and  a means  of  sup- 
port for  some  self-sustained  ones.  In  the  Middle  East  it  is  the 
second  language  of  Kuwait  and  used  to  some  extent  in 
Lebanon,  Oman,  and  Qatar.  The  leaders  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
express  themselves  well  in  English. 

Finally  there  are  assorted  islands  where  English  is  used,  as 
Nauru  in  the  Pacific,  Seychelles  and  Mauritius  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

We  must  not  forget  Europe,  where  English  is  widely 
taught  as  a second  language.  In  Sweden  and  Netherlands 
many  are  said  to  be  fluent  speakers.  More  are  not,  but  have 
retained  enough  to  communicate.  The  women  and  children 
sharing  my  compartment  in  a small  local  train  in  northern 
Germany  were  frankly  curious  about  their  American  com- 
panion. A middle-aged  woman  could  understand  me,  but 
couldn’t  answer  me.  A girl  could  not  “hear  ” me,  but  could 
frame  sentences.  Our  strange  three-cornered  conversation 
gave  us  a moment  of  friendship  to  be  remembered.  On  a 
number  of  similar  occasions  I was  amazed  how  much  com- 
munication was  possible  in  English. 

The  extent  of  the  coverage  English  permits  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  to  give  the  programs  it  produces  amazed  me. 
These  programs  are  announced  by  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent areas. 

Your  Time:  Bermuda,  Colombia,  Ecuador  (HCJB),  Mont- 
serrat, Puerto  Rico. 

Way  of  Life:  Belize,  Colombia,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad. 

Choice:  Australia,  Canal  Zone,  Capetown,  Ecuador 
(HCJB),  Guam,  Haiti,  Liberia  (ELWA),  Mexico,  Netherlands 
Antilles  (TWR),  Panama,  Philippines  (FEBC). 

Mennonite  correspondence  course  centers  using  English 
lessons  operate  in  Belize,  Ghana,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad. 

We  have  been  seeing  how,  geographically,  our  language 
gives  us  unique  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  Wherever 
we  travel  and  whatever  our  line,  we’re  bound  to  meet  some  of 
our  Father’s  potential  children  with  whom  we  can  communi- 
cate. 

Through  industry  and  professions.  Besides  mission  and 
service  opportunities,  commerce,  industry,  and  the  pro- 


fessions provide  avenues  of  entry  to  English-speaking  (Chris- 
tians, even  where  Christianity  is  frowned  upon  and  evange- 
lism prohibited.  1 saw  how  this  works  in  Nigeria.  A British 
civil  engineer  was  responsible  for  all  the  roads  and  bridges  of 
the  then  Eastern  Region.  Blacks  as  well  as  whites  attended 
prayer  meeting  in  his  home  and  on  Sunday  he  directed  the 
choir  in  an  all-black  church.  A rice-growing  expert  was 
volunteer  chaplain  of  a prison  in  his  off  hours.  A young 
Englishman  supervising  the  building  and  equipping  of  a 
large  technical  school  told  of  his  contacts  at  work.  A Canadian 
teacher  in  a prestigious  girls’  school  served  as  a director  of  a 
struggling  women’s  center,  while  the  American  wife  of  a 
Peace  Corps  official  held  teacher-training  classes  in  an  in- 
tegrated church. 

Commerce  has  carried  English  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  seem  to  get  away  from  the  Singer  sewing  ma- 
chine, Nescafe,  and  Coca  Cola.  I ate  Nebraska  chicken  in 
Ghana  and  saw  Rockingham  brand  poultry  in  Liberia.  Says 
columnist  Richard  L.  Worsnop,  “English  reigns  supreme  as 
the  language  of  commercial  business  . . . and  is  the  main 
commercial  language  of  India,  most  of  Africa,  key  Far  East 
areas,  and  significantly  most  of  the  rich  Middle  East  Coun- 
tries. ” 

Are  you  saying,  “That’s  all  very  well,  but  I’m  too  old  or  too 
young,  too  obligated,  too  frail,  too  this  or  too  that  to  go 
overseas?  ” Never  mind.  Opportunity  is  bound  to  come  your 
way,  sooner  or  later. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  foreign  students  attend  our  colleges 
every  year.  Some  of  these  never  see  the  inside  of  a home.  A 
college  dormitory  or  rooming  house  provides  them  a very 
limited  introduction  to  our  culture  and  most  often  none  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Even  those  students  who  come  expecting 
to  endure  what  they  despise  can  recognize  genuine  hospi- 
tality. Some  feel  exploited,  however,  when  merely  en- 
tertained once,  as  a gesture,  but  deeply  appreciate  a 
continued  friendship. 

Some  communities  attract  foreigners  for  professional 
reasons  or  as  a source  of  labor.  Helping  such  persons 
disentangle  our  spelling  and  learn  our  idioms  can  open  doors, 
for  many  who  can  read  and  write  “book  English  ” are 
frustrated  by  everyday  speech.  Several  churches  in  Har- 
risonburg are  taking  relationships  to  internationals  in  our 
three  local  colleges  and  in  the  business  community  seriously. 
Such  opportunities  await  our  Mennonite  churches  in  many 
areas. 

There’s  still  another  English-produced  resource  right  in 
your  home;  the  books  you  are  not  actually  using.  Of  course, 
books  produced  in  North  America  for  North  Americans  will 
not  communicate  perfectly  with  Asians  and  Africans.  It’s  a 
case  of  a half  loaf  being  better  than  none.  Some  books,  of 
course,  seem  to  speak  to  all  nationalities  because  their  themes 
and  their  spirit  are  universal.  Others,  such  as  textbooks  and 
references  books  provide  information  useful  anywhere. 

Books  Abroad,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Overseas  Division  of  the 
Mennonite  Mission  Board,  has  been  active  since  1961,  send- 
ing donated  books  and  printed  matter  wherever  books  in 
English  can  be  used.  This  project  is  viewed  as  putting  tools 
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into  the  hands  of  our  overseas  workers.  For  example,  James 
Rush,  civics  and  history  teacher  on  sabbatical  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  found  himself  preparing  for  eight 
classes  in  an  African  school  without  benefit  of  resource  books 
for  himself  and  books  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  Books 
Abroad  airmailed  him  a key  text,  and  obtained  textbooks 
from  the  county  book  depot,  which  were  repaired  by  his 
former  students.  These  should  soon  be  in  his  hands. 

Laurence  Horst  in  Ghana  supplied  the  native  pastors 
under  his  care  with  a basic  working  kit  of  books  with  the  aid 
of  Books  Abroad. 

Find  out  from  persons  you  know.  The  easiest  way  to  begin 
this  kind  of  sharing  is  to  find  out  from  persons  you  already 
know  what  they  can  use  or  distribute.  Esther  Becker,  a former 


housemate  of  mine,  now  in  Zambia,  is  trying  to  build  a li- 
brary in  a girls’  school.  A Methodist  missionary  friend  in 
Mexico  appreciates  books  for  her  own  stimulation  and  to 
prepare  the  Christian  education  and  church  history  classes 
she  teaches  in  Spanish.  The  Marvin  Millers  in  Japan,  once  my 
neighbors,  rejoice  in  additions  to  their  children’s  library. 
Nellie  Rhodes  Thelin,  doing  community  health  work  in 
northern  Ghana,  requested  materials  for  a Sunday  school 
directed  by  a national  for  mostly  Muslim  children. 

No,  we  do  not  need  to  be  chauvinistic  about  the  status  of 
English  in  the  world.  We  can  freely  admit  that  learning  the 
language  of  people  is  important.  Yet  what  we  need  to  do  at 
this  moment  is  to  look  at  the  immensity  of  the  gift  in  our 
hand — by  no  virtue  of  our  own — and  to  put  it  to  use  as  we 
have  opportunity.  That’s  our  responsibility.  ^ 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


The  quiet  one.  When  S.  Jay  Hostetler,  veteran  missionary 
to  both  India  and  Africa,  returned  to  the  United  States  from  a 
stay  in  Ghana,  he  came  to  Belmont  Church  to  speak.  It  was 
the  last  church  he  had  pastured,  the  church  I attend. 

And  as  he  spoke  to  us  that  morning,  he  mentioned  things 
and  people,  relationships  and  contacts  from  Belmont  that  had 
blessed  them  richly  in  their  last  stay  overseas.  I listened  with 
attention.  During  that  African  mission  I had  written  him  and 
his  wife,  Ida,  several  long  and  newsy  letters  about  Belmont, 
about  myself,  about  our  family. 

My  ears  strained  as  he  said,  “There  was  one  person  at  Bel- 
mont who  did  much  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  this  home  base. 
And  I want  to  thank  that  person  this  morning.’’ 

I thought  of  the  letters  I had  sent.  I did  not  smile,  I wanted 
to  look  surprised  when  he  mentioned  the  name.  And  I was 
surprised. 

S.  Jay  said,  “I  am  so  deeply  appreciative  to  Virginia  Reiff, 
who  faithfully  mailed  us  the  church  bulletins  for  every 
service.  We  eagerly  devoured  every  one  of  them  while  in 
Ghana.’’ 

I felt  the  air  go  out  of  the  self-image  I had  been  inflating. 
Virginia,  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  had  been  mentioned.  She 
was  the  one. 

For  several  days  the  incident  kept  popping  back  into  my 
mind.  It  depressed  me.  True,  no  one  knew  what  I had  been 
thinking,  no  one  but  God  and  me,  yet  the  recall  was  always 


disturbing  to  say  the  least.  Then  God  stepped  directly  into 
the  act. 

He  said,  “Bob,  what  you  did  was  fine,  but  you  did  it  for  the 
wrong  reason.  You  wrote  those  letters  back  then  to  reflect  a 
bit  of  glory  to  yourself.  Virginia  sent  the  bulletins  out  of  love. 
Your  motivation  was  different.  Right?” 

I mumbled,  “Perhaps.  It’s  hard  to  remember.  ” Then  I ad- 
ded in  self-defense,  “I  think  I wanted  also  to  show  Jay  and 
Ida  that  I cared.  ” 

But  God,  psychiatrist  that  He  is,  said,  “Maybe,  but  your 
thoughts  back  there  in  church  just  before  Virginia’s  name 
was  mentioned  tell  the  story  most  clearly:  your  anticipation, 
your  surprise,  your  disappointment,  your  depression.  Those 
things  speak  volumes.” 

And  I said  softly,  this  time  knowing  my  inner  feelings,  mo- 
tivation, “You  are  right.  Lord.  And  I’m  sorry.” 

God  accepted  my  confession.  But  He  had  more  things  to 
say  before  He  left  me  off  the  hook. 

“Bob,  your  name  has  often  appeared  in  the  church 
bulletin.  That’s  where  man  looks.  But  like  Samuel  said,  I look 
on  the  inside  of  a person,  on  the  heart.  Okay?  ” 

I nodded,  sadness  all  mixed  up  with  happiness  inside.  My 
bruised  ego  healed,  and  I realized  once  more  how  God  loves 
the  quiet  person  who  serves  out  of  love,  not  for  self-gratifica- 
tion. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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More-with-Less  Cookbook  by  Doris  Janzen 
Longacre 

For  Christians  concerned  with  world  hunger  and 
interested  in  eating  better  while  consuming  less  of  the 
world’s  food  resources.  “This  is  a fine  and  important 
book,  one  that  heralds  with  good  spirit  significant  and 
necessary  changes  that  are  clearly  on  the  way.  The 
author  has  done  her  homework  meticulously  and  crea- 
tively and  has  produced  a book  that  is  an  act  of  faith,  a 
reservoir  of  information,  and  a practical  manual.” 

— Publishers’  Weekly  Wirebound,  $6.95 

The  Upside-Down  Kingdom  by  Donald  B.  Kraybill 
In  a very  readable  style,  the  author  incorporates  recent 
scholarly  insights  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
practical  applications  and  serious  Bible  study.  He  em- 
phasizes that  the  unique  character  and  shape  of  the 
church  should  be  inverted  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
social  order.  Paper,  $5.95 

Integrity:  Let  Your  Yea  Be  Yea  by  J.  Daniel  Hess 
Christian  folk  like  to  be  remembered  as  honest  people, 
and  yet  in  recent  times,  our  vocations  and  “situations” 
are  putting  us  into  awkward  dilemmas  in  which 
Madison  Avenue  and  other  hucksters  of  compromise  tell 
us  how  to  behave.  Here  is  a careful  study  of  what  it 
means  to  live  life  with  integrity.  Paper,  $5.95 

Peer  Counseling  in  the  Church  by  Paul  M.  Miller 
For  too  long  Christians  have  stolen  away  to  secular 
therapists  to  buy  listening  love  for  $25  to  $40  an  hour.  In 
this  book  Paul  Miller  carefully  describes  the  attitudes 
and  skills  laymen  in  the  church  will  need  to  assist  one 
another  in  growth-type  counseling,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  vocations,  preparation  for  marriage,  and  prob- 
lems within  marriage.  Paper,  $4.95 

Christian  Mission  and  Social  Justice 

by  Samuel  Escobar  and  John  Driver 
Through  a creative  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in 
light  of  the  world’s  situation  in  which  it  was  spoken  and 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  heard  today  and  through  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  missions  the 
authors  call  on  North  American  churches  to  combine  the 
Word  with  deed.  This  book  treats  Christian  mission  and 
social  justice,  not  Christian  mission  or  social  justice. 

Paper,  $3.95 

Paul  and  Alta  by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 
Living  wisdom  spoken  memorably  by  two  eighty-year- 
olds.  Much  is  being  written  that  speaks  of  growing  older 
as  decline,  depression,  and  hopelessness.  Here  is  a Chris- 
tian couple  who  have  grown  older  with  grace,  love,  and 
hope.  Much  is  spoken  today  of  the  “simple  life.”  Here  is  a 
couple  who  have  lived  the  the  simple  life  together  for 
over  sixty  years. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  80  photographs  by  Paul  M. 
Schrock.  Paper,  $7.95 
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Interested  persons  gather  by  the  Brick  meetinghouse  and  cemetery  for  celebration.  (Top  right)  historic  Brick  meetinghouse  and 
Historical  Center.  (Bottom  right)  resource  visitors:  Elmer  F.  Kennel,  Lloyd  Zeager,  John  L.  Ruth,  and  James  O.  Lehman. 


Juniata  Mennonite  Historical  Center  opens 


Climaxing  over  thirty  years  of  eooperative, 
private  collecting  and  dreaming,  members 
of  the  Juniata  Mennonite  District  Historical 
Society  of  Richfield,  Pa.,  officially  opened 
their  new  historical  center  to  the  public  with 
a 2:00  p.m,  service  on  July  8.  Featuring  John 
L.  Ruth  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  as  speaker,  the 
dedication  attracted  about  200  persons, 
including  representatives  from  varied  geo- 
graphical locations  as  well  as  representatives 
from  historical  societies  in  Perry,  Snyder, 
Juniata,  and  Lancaster  counties.  Open 
house  continued  throughout  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

This  occasion  reflects  the  growing  trend 
among  American  Mennonites  toward  re- 
gionalization of  archives  and  library  fa- 
cilities. As  of  July  1 capital  expenses  for  the 
project,  still  incomplete,  totaled  $21,618.45, 
according  to  Treasurer  Eli  S.  Graybill. 
Overall  size  of  the  structure  is  24  by  48  feet 
with  the  southern  half  of  the  vault  located 
underground. 

Noah  L.  Zimmerman,  a historian  of  the 
Richfield  community,  will  serve  as  director 
with  the  assistance  of  John  Snyder,  another 
local  historian.  Hours  for  the  Center  will  be 
7:00  to  9:00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

Overlooking  the  scenic  Juniata  Valley  and 
many  of  the  early  settlers’  homesteads,  the 
Center  is  located  beside  the  historic  Brick 
Mennonite  meetinghouse,  the  oldest  Men- 
nonite worship  center  in  the  area.  Built  in 
1868,  it  replaced  the  log  Shelley  meet- 
inghouse-schoolhouse,  erected  about  1800, 
and  served  for  worship  services  until  1928. 
Local  tradition  maintains  that  the  adjoining 


cemetery  was  in  use  before  the  log  meet- 
inghouse was  erected.  The  interior  of  the 
Brick  meetinghouse  remains  nearly  the 
same  as  it  existed  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
with  its  overhead  hat  racks  and  central 
stove.  Since  1945  the  benches  were  removed 
to  allow  the  Cross  Roads-Lauver  Sewing 
Circle  to  use  the  facilities. 


The  management  of  Haile  Mariam  Mamo 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia, 
was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  on  July  8. 

Former  director  of  the  hospital  Dr.  Den- 
nis Boettger  reported  to  the  overseas  office 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  that  the  transfer  took  place 
smoothly  with  no  problems  encountered. 
He  said  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
presented  the  staff  with  a letter  which 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
medical  personnel.  The  Ministry  did  not 
request  any  of  the  Eastern  Board  personnel 
to  continue  working  at  the  hospital.  Ne- 
gotiations for  the  transfer  had  been  com- 
pleted with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
last  April. 

Eastern  Board  will  reassign  some  person- 
nel to  other  programs  within  Africa.  Others 
will  return  to  North  America  as  soon  as  exit 
papers  can  be  secured. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  following 
Eastern  Board  missionaries  were  on  the 
HMMM  Hospital  staff:  Dr.  Walter  and  Mae 
Schlabach,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Dr.  Dennis 


Among  the  types  of  material  available  at 
the  headquarters  are  the  late  Arthur  Snyder 
collection  of  early  land  grant  records,  county 
newspapers  dating  from  the  late  1800s,  old 
family  Bibles,  area  maps,  correspondence, 
Mennonite  books  and  periodicals,  denomi- 
national histories,  county  histories  and 
atlases,  and  genealogies — Carolyn  Charles 


and  Lucille  Boettger,  Fairview,  Alta.;  Dale 
and  Lois  Wolgemuth,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.;  and 
Vida  Jean  Landis,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

The  HMMM  Hospital  grounds  and  build- 
ings are  the  property  of  the  Ethiopian 
government.  Mennonites  have  operated  the 
hospital  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment since  1946  when  the  Mennonite  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  opened  a 
facility  in  a renovated  cotton  gin.  Eastern 
Board  took  over  management  in  1951.  Since 
1968  a joint  board  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  and 
Eastern  Board  have  carried  administrative 
oversight.  A major  building  program  to  up- 
date the  hospital  was  undertaken  in  1972 
with  a grant  from  Bread  for  the  World  of 
Germany. 

Hershey  Leaman,  associate  overseas  sec- 
retary for  Africa,  says  the  transfer  of 
management  to  the  Ethiopian  government 
is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
Board  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  transfer  is  to  enable  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  to  concentrate  on  com- 
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munity  health.  The  MKC  medical  board 
initiated  plans  for  the  transfer  two  years  ago 
because  it  wishes  to  shift  its  focus  from  cura- 
tive medicine  to  community  health  and  to 
tie  health  education  into  the  total  mission 
and  development  programs  of  the  church. 

Central  American 
Mennonites  make  peace 
declaration 

The  Mennonite  Churches  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  drawn  up  a statement  on  peace  and 
Christian  brotherhood. 

Representatives  of  nine  Mennonite  bodies 
from  the  countries  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Belize  prepared 
the  statement  at  the  fifth  annual  Consulta- 
tion of  Mennonite  Churches  in  Central 
America,  held  July  12-15  in  Belize  City. 

Secretary  of  Lancaster  Conference  Paul 
G.  Landis  was  invited  by  the  Consultation  to 
present  five  papers  on  Christian  peacemak- 
ing. Evangelist  Gilberto  Torrez  from  Guate- 
mala gave  messages  on  Christian  disciple- 
ship. 

Landis  commented  that  the  Central 
American  churches  felt  this  an  appropriate 
time  for  them  to  reaffirm  their  peace  witness 
because  of  a new  level  of  visibility  for  Men- 
nonites resulting  from  rapid  church  growth 
and  relief  and  reconstruction  efforts  in  the 
wake  of  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  He 
pointed  out  that  church  leaders  have  a 
concern  to  establish  the  peace  conviction 
among  their  people  in  light  of  present  ten- 
sions within  Central  America. 

The  declaration  on  peace  was  prepared  by 
a writing  committee  made  up  of  leaders  from 
each  of  the  national  churches  represented. 
The  statement  says  in  part: 

“The  Mennonite  Church  in  her  450  years 
of  history  has  maintained  the  conviction  of 
nonresistance  in  obedience  to  the  biblical 
principles  of  love  to  our  fellowmen. 

“Even  though  we  live  in  an  environment 
of  conflict  where  the  Christian  faith  can  be 
compromised,  we  reaffirm  our  conviction 
and  vocation  as  peacemakers. 

“We  refuse  to  participate  in  all  action  that 
tends  toward  violence  . . . and  . . . offer  to 
serve  in  programs  dedicated  to  human  well- 
being.” 

The  statement  invites  the  Mennonite  con- 
gregations of  Central  America  to  consider 
the  declaration  and  recommends  that  it  be 
accepted  officially  at  the  next  Consultation. 
Other  evangelical  groups  are  also  invited  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  declaration. 

Mozambique  refugees 
receive  aid 

The  first  two  shipments  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  soap  have  arrived  at  the  Doiroi 
Refugee  Camp  in  Mozambique  and  MCC 


representatives  report  the  materials  are  be- 
ing distributed  to  the  Zimbabwean  refugees 
from  Rhodesia. 

LaMarr  and  Nel  Kopp,  MCC  country 
representatives  for  neighboring  Swaziland, 
have  been  to  Mozambique  to  visit  churches 
and  to  see  that  the  MCC  goods  were  being 
distributed  properly.  Government  officials 
assured  them  the  first  two  shipments  have 
arrived  at  Doiroi  Camp  and  they  were  willing 
to  put  such  assurances  in  writing. 

MCC  relief  to  Mozambique  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  government  rather  than 
directly  by  an  MCC  representative.  The  ma- 
terial is  sent  to  the  Christian  Council  of 
Mozambique  (CCM)  and  is  distributed  in 
their  name. 

The  Kopps  were  assured  that  food  and 
other  supplies  have  reached  the  camps  after 
being  forwarded  by  CCM,  and  were  also 
advised  that  Marvin  Frey,  MCC  teacher  in 
Swaziland,  would  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany the  third  20-ton  shipment  from 
Swaziland  all  the  way  to  the  refugee  camp. 
That  shipment  was  scheduled  for  July. 

MCC  has  sent  clothes,  soap,  and  medical 
supplies  from  North  America,  but  is  pur- 
chasing large  quantities  of  available  food  in 
Swaziland  to  deliver  by  truck. 

Bible  studies  worker 
reports  West  Africa  ministry 

The  Home  Bible  Studies  ministry  in  Accra, 
Ghana,  is  a significant  ministry,  according  to 
Abraham  Wetseh,  grader  and  delegate  to 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 

Wetseh  visited  Mennonite  Broadcasts  on 
July  5 and  reported  that  18,670  lessons  were 
graded  in  1977,  with  954  persons  receiving 
certificates  for  completed  courses. 

The  office  in  Accra  enrolled  900  new 
students  during  1977,  Wetseh  reported.  Al- 
though most  of  those  students  live  in  Ghana, 
some  live  in  Nigeria,  Cameroon,  Ivory  Coast, 
Liberia,  Senegal,  and  Kenya. 

Course  I,  “God’s  Great  Salvation,”  re- 
ceived the  greatest  use  with  7,075  lessons 
completed.  Course  II,  “Living  for  Christ,” 
followed  with  4,234  lessons  graded. 

The  Home  Bible  Studies  ministry  in 
Ghana  is  a cooperative  work  of  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

This  arrangement  facilitates  the  use  of  the 
lessons  by  students  who  live  in  countries 
outside  Ghana. 

It  also  provides  lessons  for  prisoners  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  them.  Of  the 
present  943  active  students,  245  are 
prisoners  or  prison  officials. 

A number  of  prisoners  are  now  waiting  to 
be  baptized,  he  said,  and  the  church  is  ex- 
ploring whether  or  not  they  can  be  baptized 
in  prison  and  how  to  support  new  believers 
in  prisons  not  located  near  a Mennonite 
church. 


Leadership  issues 
discussed,  MCC 

How  does  one  act  as  leader  while  being  a 
servant?  What  is  the  leader’s  priority  when 
faced  with  a choice  between  completing  the 
task  or  building  relationships?  How  can 
overseas  personnel  prepare  to  respond  to 
crises?  What  are  the  biblical  decision-mak- 
ing models? 

These  and  other  questions  were  raised 
repeatedly  during  a leadership  training 
workshop  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters  in  July.  Participants  included 
MCC  overseas  country  leadership,  head- 
quarters staff,  Canadian  MCC  administra- 
tors, and  North  American  Voluntary  Service 
coordinators. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  dis- 
cuss leadership  issues  within  the  context  of 
MCC.  Herman  Bontrager,  MCC  director  of 
Personnel  Development,  who  coordinated 
the  six-day  workshop,  said  the  meeting  was 
deliberately  led  by  MCC  personnel,  so  the 
leadership  issues  raised  would  not  be  only 
theoretical,  but  would  relate  directly  to 
MCC. 

Participants  Campbell  and  Christine  Nis- 
bet  of  Ardsley,  Pa.,  new  MCC  country 
representatives  to  Nigeria,  commented, 
“We  were  given  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  organizing  work,  delegating  responsi- 
bility, and  working  with  teams.  There  were 
tensions  between  those  concepts  and  the 
ideals  of  servanthood,  humility,  and  mutual 
submission  in  the  body  of  Christ.” 

Indian  walkers 
reach  capital 

Accompanying  about  1,000  American  In- 
dians, many  dressed  in  traditional  eagle 
feather  headdresses,  beaded  chokers,  and 
multicolored  shirts  and  dresses,  a group  of 
MCCers  from  Akron,  Pa.,  joined  the  final 
march  of  the  Longest  Walk  as  “religious  ob- 
servers. ” A request  to  help  in  this  way  came 
from  Jan  Harmon,  an  MCC  Voluntary 
Service  worker  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
has  been  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  walk  for 
several  months. 

Religious  observers  or  “objective  parties” 
have  traditionally  been  used  at  public 
activities  where  elements  of  potential  con- 
flict are  present.  Examples  include  the 
Vietnam  War  protests  and  the  Wounded 
Knee  incident. 

Harmon  explained  the  role  of  the  re- 
ligious observer  as  one  of  “being  present.” 
Accompanying  the  walk  participants  and 
mingling  with  the  crowds,  the  observers  act 
as  a neutral  buffer  between  marchers  and 
bystanders. 

Although  the  Longest  Walk  provided  its 
own  American  Indian  security,  the  religious 
observers  were  present  to  help  mediate  and 
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report  situations  of  conflict.  The  observers, 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  peacemakers, 
were  reminded  of  the  biblical  proverb  which 
says,  “A  gentle  answer  turns  away  wrath, 
but  a harsh  word  stirs  up  anger.  ” 

“The  American  Indian  walkers  were  in 
good  spirits,”  Jon  Jantzen  of  MCC  ob- 
served. “They  were  peaceful,  not  bellig- 
erent. They  were  obviously  proud,  but  not 
arrogant.”  He  noted  that  the  walkers  of  3, 
000  tiring  miles  had  reason  to  be  proud,  be- 
cause a walk  for  peace  and  justice  is  a walk 
for  all  humankind. 

Allegheny  Conference 
stirred  about  peace 
teaching 

The  103rd  annual  sessions  of  the  Allegheny 
Mennonite  Conference  on  Aug.  3-5  went 
very  smoothly  with  little  excitement.  Except 
for  discussion  of  the  budget,  about  the  only 
issue  that  brought  people  to  their  feet  was  a 
report  by  youth  director  James  Armstrong 
on  a congregational  survey  of  attitudes 
toward  peace  and  military  service. 

Conferees  were  startled  to  hear  that  22 
out  of  63  male  respondents,  ages  14-17, 
answered  “yes”  to  the  question  “Would  you 
serve  in  the  armed  forces?” 

A feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  group 
that  peace  education  has  lagged  in  our 
churches  and  a motion  was  passed  to 
mandate  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
committee  of  the  conference  to  monitor 
peace  teaching  in  all  the  congregations. 

Lester  Hershey  from  Puerto  Rico  was 
guest  speaker  and  gave  six  addresses  on  the 
general  theme  “The  Biblical  Foundation  for 
Mission.”  In  his  final  address  on  “Mission 
and  Church  Growth,”  he  referred  to  Pente- 
costals  in  Latin  America  as  examples  of 
growing  churches.  Their  success,  he  re- 
ported, has  been  analyzed  as  follows:  (1) 
Pentecostals  emphasize  utter  yieldedness  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  believe  God  is  at  our 
elbows,  instantly  available  and  powerful.  (2) 
They  believe  God  works  through  ordinary 
persons.  (3)  Soon  after  conversion,  persons 
begin  to  witness  to  friends  and  relatives.  (4) 
Pentecostals  assume  that  most  persons 
believe  in  demons  which  can  be  driven  out. 
(5)  They  tend  to  be  innovative  and  ad- 
venturous, willing  to  use  new  methods. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 

Iowa  nursing  home  under 
new  ownership 

The  Shenk  Nursing  Home  in  Wellman, 
Iowa,  has  changed  hands. 

Renamed  Parkview  Manor,  the  nursing 
care  center  was  purchased  by  five  area  busi- 
nessmen: Jared  T.  Powell,  president;  Lowell 
McFadden,  vice-president;  Lewis  J.  Powell, 
vice-president;  Jerry  Nicholls,  treasurer; 
and  John  L.  Miller,  D.C.,  secretary. 


“We  will  develop  a model  long-term  care 
campus  for  older  adults,  with  innovative 
concepts  that  are  comprehensive  of  the 
whole  person — physically,  mentally,  social- 
ly, and  spiritually,”  the  new  owners  said. 

The  nursing  home  had  been  under  in- 
terim administration  from  February  to  the 
end  of  June  after  the  Iowa  State  Department 
of  Health  started  proceedings  to  revoke  its 
license  on  the  charge  of  “poor  patient  care” 
following  two  inspections.  Deficiencies  in 
dietary,  nursing  care,  and  maintanance  have 
been  corrected.  The  new  owners  have 
contracted  with  a management  company 
specializing  in  the  operation  of  long-term 
care  facilities  to  effect  a smooth  transition 
and  to  give  counsel  on  developing  a model 
long-term  care  program. 

An  addition  under  way  will  house  the 
main  administrative  offices  and  provide  spe- 
cialized services,  including  new  lounges  and 
bedroom  suites.  The  home  currently  has  a 
capacity  of  94  residents. 

Named  to  serve  as  administrator  is  Peggy 
(Mrs.  Harold)  Blosser,  who  was  previously 
assistant  administrator  under  the  former 
management. 

Ezra  and  Carrie  Shenk  in  1951,  through 
Sunday  school  outreach,  began  to  take  into 
their  own  home  older  persons  who  had  no 
other  place  to  go.  They  opened  a licensed 
facility  in  Wellman  in  1954  and  in  succeed- 
ing years  expanded  several  times  to  meet 
new  state  codes  and  to  extend  services. 


Turkey  Run  Meetinghouse 


Oldest  Ohio  church 
celebrates  175th 

The  Turkey  Run  Mennonite  congregation 
(Ohio)  is  celebrating  175  years  of  worship- 
ing together.  Sept.  16-17.  Turkey  Run,  the 
oldest  Mennonite  church  still  in  existence  in 
Ohio,  had  its  beginning  in  the  same  year 
that  Ohio  gained  its  statehood,  1803. 

The  present  building  dates  back  to  1858, 
and  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  original  log 
meetinghouse.  Carl  J.  Wesselhoeft  and 
Robert  J.  Fisher  are  presently  serving  as 


ministers  to  the  congregation. 

J.  C.  Wenger  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker.  On  Sept.  16  at  7:30  p.m.  he 
will  discuss  the  preparation  of  the  New 
International  Version  of  the  Bible.  On  Sept. 
17  at  10:30  a.m.,  his  topic  will  be  “Our  Rich, 
Biblical  Heritage.”  Following  the  morning 
service,  there  will  be  a potluck  lunch  on  the 
church  grounds,  followed  by  singing  of  old 
hymns  and  sharing  of  anecdotes  and  mem- 
ories. J.  C.  Wenger  will  speak  on  “Struggles 
and  Victories  of  the  Pioneers.”  The  Smucker 
family  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  will  be  shar- 
ing with  special  singing. 

The  congregation  extends  a welcome  to 
all  interested  friends. 

Rare  copy  of  Eby  book 
placed  in  Grebel  Library 

The  Conrad  Grebel  College  Library  has  ob- 
tained a copy  of  an  extremely  rare  Canadian 
Mennonite  publication.  Die  Gemeinschaft- 
liche  Liedersammlung,  a hymnbook  likely 
compiled  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Eby,  was  first 
published  in  Berlin,  Upper  Canada,  in  1836. 
The  publisher,  H.  W.  Peterson,  later  sold  his 
business  to  Eby’s  son,  Heinrich.  This  firm 
published  numerous  volumes  for  the  Men- 
nonite community,  this  hymnbook  being 
the  first. 

The  book  is  printed  on  very  thin  paper, 
perhaps  explaining  why  few  copies  have 
survived.  The  typesetting  is  also  simple, 
reflecting  the  early  character  of  the  book. 

Old  Order  Mennonites  in  Ontario  con- 
tinue to  use  later  reprints  of  the  Liedersam- 
mlung, most  recently  published  by  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  in  1950. 

Hunger  education 
seminars  scheduled 

Hunger-awareness  seminars  with  emphasis 
on  Third  World  agriculture  will  be  available 
to  MCC  constituents  beginning  this  fall, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  an- 
nounced. 

Resource  person  for  the  sessions  will  be 
Kenton  Brubaker,  professor  of  biology  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  who  will  spend  his  1978-79  sabbatical 
year  in  the  constituency  food  and  hunger 
education  program. 

Brubaker  will  spend  four  one-month 
blocks  of  time  in  four  different  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  leading 
seminars  and  giving  presentations  to  church 
groups. 

His  specialty  is  a weekend  retreat  with  a 
group  of  from  20  to  30  people  featuring  his 
own  simulation  game,  “Rich  Farmer/Poor 
Farmer.”  This  is  an  experiential  seminar 
designed  to  get  people  to  feel  what  it  is  like 
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to  be  a poor  farmer  and  to  begin  asking 
questions  about  hunger. 

Other  proposed  topics  for  hunger-aware- 
ness seminars  include  ‘‘Slash  and  Burn  Agri- 
culture, ” a movie  about  subsistence  agricul- 
ture in  Central  America;  “The  Salvation  of 
Zachary  Baumkletterer,  ” a dramatic  pre- 
sentation on  world  hunger;  “The  Future  of 
North  American  Agriculture — Alterna- 
tives,” contrasting  Western  and  Third 
World  farming  methods;  and  a study  of 
Matthew  5,  “Why  Don’t  the  Poor  and 
Hungry  Just  Give  Up  and  Die?” 

“Kenton  Brubaker  is  a man  who  is  deeply 
committed  to  finding  and  living  a responsi- 
ble Christian  lifestyle,”  says  Edgar  Stoesz, 
MCC  associate  executive  secretary  for  over- 
seas. “He  has  related  deeply  and  warmly 
with  students  and  continues  to  draw  heavily 
from  his  MCC  experience  in  Africa.” 

Brubaker  will  travel  with  his  wife,  Emma, 
and  will  be  available  as  follows:  Sept.  1 to 
24,  1978,  Central  States  Region  (Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota);  Nov. 
10  to  Dec.  8,  1978,  Millindo  area  (Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio);  March  1979,  South- 
eastern U.S.  (Kentucky,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama);  Apr.  15  to  May  15,  1979, 
Northeastern  U.S.  and  Canada  (Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Ontario). 

Those  interested  in  engaging  Brubaker 
for  workshops  or  seminars  should  contact  a 
regional  representative:  Duane  and  Ramona 
Moore,  Millindo  Staff  Coordinators,  Route 
2,  Box  79,  North  Manchester,  IN  46963, 
telephone  (219)  982-8413;  Griselda  Shelly, 
MCC  Regional  Director,  Box  235,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117,  telephone  (316)  283- 
2720;  Paul  Longacre,  Hunger  Concerns 
Secretary,  MCC,  21  South  12th  St.,  Akron, 
PA  17501,  telephone  (717)  859-1151. 

Franklin  County  Crusade 
attracts  many 

Brethren  in  Christ,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Mennonite  churches  in  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.,  and  surrounding  area  sponsored  a 
Crusade  for  Christ  July  9-23,  with  George  R. 
Brunk  serving  as  evangelist.  The  Brunk  Re- 
vival Campaign  was  co-moderated  by  Merle 
G.  Cordell  (Mennonite)  and  Kermit  Strite 
(Church  of  the  Brethren).  Landis  Martin, 
Michigan,  served  as  song  leader. 

The  placard  above  the  trailer  platform 
read  “Lord,  Show  Us  Thy  Glory.”  Many 
persons  of  all  age-groups  testified  that  the 
Lord  was  indeed  doing  just  that  as  the 
crusade  progressed.  Attendance  week  nights 
was  800-1,000,  with  weekend  night  crowds 
swelling  to  1,500. 

Hundreds  of  persons  responded  in  re- 
newal and  deepening  of  relationship  in  Jesus 
Christ,  while  some  made  a first-time 
confession. — Paul  M.  and  Ronda  J.  Clem- 
mer. 


resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  he 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 

“How  does  one  understand  Scripture 
and  use  it  in  today’s  situation?”  According 
to  Perry  Yoder,  that  was  the  question  he  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  heard  again  and  again  in 
their  travels  a couple  of  years  ago  as 
itinerant  Bible  teachers.  Out  of  that  exper- 
ience has  come  Toward  Understanding  the 
Bible:  Hermeneutics  for  Lay  People,  an  82- 
page  gem  by  Perry  B.  Yoder.  Written  in 
colorful  style  and  plain  language,  the  book  is 
now  available  from  Faith  and  Life  Press, 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114  (or  through 
Christian  bookstores).  Cost:  $2.45 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

One  day  in  1492  some  native  Americans 
discovered  a lost  sailor  who  had  beached  his 
boat  on  their  island.  Since  then  many  sins 
have  been  committed  against  the  native 
peoples  of  this  continent.  John  Howard 
Yoder  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  are 
recommending  that  “Columbus  Day”  (Oct. 
9)  be  seen  as  a time  for  repentance. 
Resources  for  a “Justice  for  Indians”  em- 
phasis in  your  congregation  on  Oct.  8 may 
be  obtained  from  Menno  Wiebe,  Native 
Concerns,  201-1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada  R3T  2C8,  or 
MCC  U.S.  Ministries,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

Mennonites  in  Jamaica  and  Japan, 
Ghana  and  Germany  (and  many  other  coun- 
tries) are  featured  on  church  bulletin  covers 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Con- 
gregations who  do  not  subscribe  to  MPH 
church  bulletins  can  do  so  by  writing  to 
David  Cressman,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683.  Cost:  $2.65  per  100 
bulletins. 

Women  in  the 
Church  is  the  result 
of  one  congregation’s 
careful  study  of  what 
the  Scriptures  say 
about  the  role  of  wom- 
en in  the  body  of 
Christ.  Written  by 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns,  pas- 
tor of  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church, 

Conneaut  Lake,  Pa., 
this  80-page  book  strikes  a biblical  balance 


between  the  women’s  liberation  movement 
on  the  one  hand  and  “total  subjection  ” on 
the  other.  Produced  by  Herald  Press, 
Women  in  the  Church  is  available  through 
Provident  and  other  Christian  bookstores. 
Cost:  $2.50  (U.S. ),  $2.75  (Canada). 


A handy  guide  to  a wide  variety  of  books 
written  by  (all  manner  of)  Mennonites  is  a 
20-page  pamphlet  called  Mennonite  His- 
tory, Mennonite  Writings,  produced  re- 
cently by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Included  in  the  listings  are 
books  on  history,  drama,  poetry,  biography, 
and  fiction,  as  well  as  devotional  books  and 
children’s  books.  Order  from  Faith  and  Life 
Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114.  Cost: 
$.35  per  copy. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

“Conscience  and  War  Taxes”  is  the  title 
of  an  excellent  slide  set  produced  this  year 
by  the  National  Council  for  a World  Peace 
Tax  Fund.  A resources  packet  accompanies 
the  78-color  slides  and  20-minute  cassette. 
“Conscience  and  War  Taxes”  can  be  ob- 
tained from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515,  for  a $2  rental  fee.  If 
temporarily  unavailable  from  MBCM  the 
slide  set  can  be  rented  ($15)  or  purchased 
($50)  from  National  Council  for  a WPTF, 
2111  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20008. 

Are  there  mentally  retarded  persons  in 
your  church  or  immediate  community?  A 
media  packet  called  Ministry  with  Persons 
Who  Are  Retarded  has  been  prepared  for 
congregations  who  want  to  minister  to  the 
retarded.  The  six  study  sessions,  filmslips, 
and  cassette  are  designed  to  lead  to  concrete 
action.  Order  from  Fortress  Press,  2900 
Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  PA  19129.  Cost: 
$16.75. 

“Women  in  Developing  Countries”  is  a 
new  slide  set  from  the  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Put  together  by  LaVonne 
Platt,  the  125  slides  with  taped  script  ex- 
plore similarities  and  differences  between 
North  American  and  Third  World  women. 
Available  from  Audio  Visual  Library,  Box 
347,  Newton,  KS  67114.  Rental:  $3. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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Revisions  begun  on  The 
Foundation  Series 

Despite  widespread  affirmation  of  The 
Foundation  Series,  first  introduced  in  the 
fall  of  1977,  revisions  have  begun.  Some  of 
these  are  extensive,  but  most  are  typo- 
graphical or  cosmetic  in  nature.  Many  of  the 
revisions  are  the  result  of  suggestions  from 
teachers. 

The  Foundation  Series  is  a Sunday  school 
curriculum  for  nursery  age  through  grade 
eight  published  cooperatively  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Brethren  in 
Christ. 

The  work  of  editing  the  revisions  has  been 
divided  among  the  three  denominations. 
John  Zuercher  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  is 
editor  of  the  revisions  for  the  grades  seven 
and  eight  material;  Jim  Horsch  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  responsible  for  similar 
work  for  grades  three  to  six;  and  Edna  Dyck 
of  the  General  Conference  has  oversight  of 
the  revisions  for  nursery,  preschool,  kin- 
dergarten, and  grades  one  and  two. 

Except  for  Horsch,  who  has  worked  with 
The  Foundation  Series  since  its  beginning, 
the  other  members  of  the  revisions  commit- 
tee are  new  to  the  work.  General  oversight 
for  the  revisions  is  being  given  by  Laurence 
Martin  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  as  a cooperative 
user  of  the  curriculum,  has  also  appointed 
Shirley  Heckman  to  the  committee.  This 
group  of  five  meets  quarterly  to  assess  sug- 
gestions and  decide  on  revisions.  For 
example,  they  will  meet  again  in  August  to 
decide  on  revisions  for  the  second  quarter  of 
year  one. 

Black  Caucus  targets 
urban  ministries 

“A  new  day  in  urban  ministries,  Christian 
education  ” was  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Black  Caucus  Assembly,  held  July  13- 
16  at  Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

The  sessions  opened  with  singing,  shar- 
ing, and  general  announcements,  which 
were  in  line  with  the  objectives  of  the 
caucus  to  participate  in  fellowship,  inspira- 
tion, mutual  acquaintance,  and  sharing.  It 
was  a time  to  unwind  before  getting  down  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

Rhoda  Todd,  associate  educational  con- 
sultant for  the  Presbyterian  Educational 
Council,  serving  167  churches  in  New  York 
and  Long  Island,  conducted  a seminar  in 
her  field.  This  was  followed  by  small-group 
processing.  The  seminar  generated  a good 
deal  of  discussion. 

Puppet-making,  the  writing  of  prayers, 
song-writing,  making  collages,  and  poetry 
around  the  theme  of  love  constituted  the 
afternoon  activities. 

Business  sessions  included  reports  from. 


and  discussions  with,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  General  Board,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  and  the  Cross-Cultural  Youth 
Convention  planning  committee’s  Federico 
Rosado. 

Caucus  participants  were  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  their 
churches  about  the  existing  educational  op- 
portunities in  Mennonite  colleges. 

Dwight  McFadden,  Jr.,  of  the  General 
Board,  outlined  issues  being  faced  this  year: 
development  of  Christian,  education  cur- 
riculum, church  growth,  church  leadership, 
and  urban  concerns. 

The  report  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  tied  in  with  the  caucus  curriculum 
concerns  and  described  where  the  House  is 
going  with  its  general  program. 

Discussion  centered  in  proposals  made  by 
the  Black  Council.  The  main  proposals  had 
to  do  with  Mennonite  theological  training 
for  black  leadership.  It  was  recommended 
that  a joint  relationship  between  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  the  Carver  Institute 
and  Bible  College,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  be 
worked  at  to  this  end.  Another  proposal  sug- 
gested the  founding  of  a James  Lark  School 
of  Bible,  a program  that  would  provide 
education  for  black  and  urban  persons  who 


want  to  prepare  for  the  pastorate  in  urban 
areas. 

The  business  sessions  ended  with  the 
recognition  of  new  pastors  of  churches 
within  Black  Caucus. 

Key  speakers  for  the  Assembly  were 
Hubert  Brown,  whose  topic  was  “God’s 
Church  and  Our  Planning  for  the  Future.  ’ 
He  spoke  on  the  need  for  the  minority 
churches  to  be  on  the  move  and  be  involved 
to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Ed  Taylor’s  topic  was  “Radical  Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

John  Powell  gave  the  Sunday  morning 
message,  “God’s  Call  and  Our  Preparation 
and  Ministry  in  the  City.  ” He  spoke  on  the 
need  for  our  churches  to  review  their  visions 
and  their  purpose. 

Musical  inspiration  was  provided  by 
Dorothy  Harding,  the  Seventh  Avenue. 
Choir  from  the  New  York  City,  the  Fred 
Pittman  family,  and  the  Bible  Fellowship 
Choir  from  New  Haven,  Conn.  Pat  Gen- 
wright  was  the  song  leader  for  the  sessions. 

It  was  a fulfilling  experience  for  many  of 
the  delegates  who  will  return  home  inspired 
to  work  at  the  problems  and  issues  raised  in 
this  Assembly. — from  information  supplied 
by  Leavett  Wofford 
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School  teacher  needed  for  grades  5 and 
6.  West  Fallowfield  Christian  Day  School, 
R.D.  1,  Atglen,  Pa.  call  collect;  Elvin  Rohrer 
(717)529-2803. 

Alumni  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s programs  in  six  world  areas  were  reu- 
nited at  special  MCC  reunions  during  Men- 
nonite World  Conference.  Music,  informal 
sharing,  reminiscences,  and  a fellowship 
meal  highlighted  the  well-attended  re- 
unions. Ex- volunteers  met  co-workers  they 
had  not  seen  for  as  long  as  40  years.  An  esti- 
mated 250  persons  attended  the  combined 
reunions. 

The  Mennonite  Historical  Associates 
will  feature  Canadian  professor  J.  Winfield 
Fretz  at  its  Sept.  4 quarterly  meeting. 
Scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School  chapel,  the  session 
will  focus  on  “The  Changing  Culture  of  the 
Old  Order  Mennonites,”  and  on  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive Mennonites. 

The  42nd  Annual  Indiana  Mennonite 
Women’s  Missionary  Rally  will  be  held  at 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Oct.  12.  Irene  Weaver,  ex-missionary 
of  Hesston,  Kan.,  will  speak  on  the  theme 
“All  Are  Called.  . . .’’  Mrs.  Weaver  has 
served  with  her  husband,  Ed,  in  Nigeria, 


Ghana,  Swaziland,  and  Botswana.  Accord- 
ing to  Arlene  Voorhis,  vice-president  of  the 
Indiana  women’s  group,  registration  and 
coffee  hour  will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.  Child 
care  will  be  provided. 

On  Oct.  14,  Reba  Place  Fellowship, 
Evanston,  111.,  will  host  John  Howard  Yoder 
for  afternoon  and  evening  seminars  on 
Christian  pacifism.  The  afternoon  session 
will  focus  on  the  biblical  record  and  its  in- 
terpretation by  the  church  today.  There  will 
be  opportunity  for  discussion  in  small 
groups  and  in  the  larger  group.  Meeting 
times;  1:30-5:00  and  7:00-9:00  p.m.  at  620 
Madison  St.,  Evanston.  Write  Minna  Regier 
at  734  Monroe  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60202,  or 
call  her  at  (312)  491-6479  between  9:00  a.m. 
and  5:00  p.m. 

Dave  Ochs,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  has 
been  named  administrator  of  the  Eureka 
(111.)  Hospital,  effective  Aug.  1,  announced 
William  E.  Dunn,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Mennonite  Hospital  Association 
(MHA).  Though  Ochs  will  be  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operations  at  Eureka,  he 
will  continue  to  serve  as  director  of  adminis- 
trative projects  for  MHA.  Ochs  replaces 
Mary  Parker,  who  is  retiring  after  23  years  as 
administrator  of  the  Eureka  Hospital.  MHA 
bought  the  46-bed  hospital  on  May  1. 
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Paul  Quiring,  re- 
cently returned  Men- 
nonite  Central  Com- 
mittee program  direc- 
tor in  West  Bank,  be- 
came director  of  West 
Coast  MCC,  Reedley, 

Calif.,  Aug.  14.  He 
will  assume  the  direc- 
torship on  a one-year 
interim  basis,  while 
present  director,  Ken 
Neufeld  takes  a study 
leave  at  the  University  of  California. 

Goshen  College  kicks  off  a year  of  art 
shows  and  displays  on  Sept.  10,  with  a ce- 
ramics exhibition  by  Lorene  Nickel  and 
Joseph  Detwiler.  Both  are  Goshen  grad- 
uates. Their  ceramics  will  range  from  func- 
tional to  sculptural  pieces.  Ceramics, 
jewelry,  paintings,  and  prints  will  be  among 
the  works  of  art  exhibited  at  the  College  art 
gallery,  according  to  Judy  Wenig-Horswell, 
gallery  director.  The  gallery  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  Good  Library.  There  is  no 
admission  charge.  Watch  for  further  details 
on  coming  attractions. 

MCC  can  use  short-term — a minimum  of 
two  months — help  at  the  Akron,  Pa.,  office 
says  Paul  Leatherman,  of  the  Self-Help 
program.  Interested  persons  of  any  age  are 
encouraged  to  volunteer.  The  time  arrange- 
ment could  be  flexible.  Jobs  would  include 
unpacking  and  pricing  merchandise,  pack- 
ing orders  to  send  out  to  shops  and  assisting 
in  sales  at  retail  stores.  Write  the  Akron  of- 
fice for  more  information. 

The  nursing  program  at  Hesston  College 
has  been  reaccredited  for  another  eight 
years — no  strings  attached.  Two  visitors 
from  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
evaluated  Hesston’ s associated  degree  pro- 
gram last  March.  After  reviewing  the  visi- 
tors’ report,  the  NLN  Board  of  Review 
granted  continuing  accreditation  to  the 
program  through  1986.  The  program  is  also 
accredited  yearly  by  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Nursing.  Hesston’s  nursing  program 
began  in  1968,  and  in  1970  was  the  first  two- 
year  program  accredited  in  Kansas.  At  that 
time  the  Review  Board  approved  the 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


program  provided  that  the  department 
report  biennially  on  its  progress  toward 
meeting  several  recommendations.  As  a 
result  of  the  reaccreditation,  such  reports  are 
no  longer  required. 

Bible  Conference  at  Schuyler  Mennonite 
Church,  Schuyler,  Va.,  Sept.  1-3.  Stanley 
Shirk  will  be  the  speaker. 

Special  meetings:  Stanley  Shirk,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  at  South  Colon,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
Sept.  10-17. 


readers  say 

1 have  been  recently  getting  caught  up  on  back 
issues  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  know  I am  late  in 
responding  to  the  article  written  last  year  about 
homosexuality,  but  I would  like  to  respond, 
nonetheless. 

I feel  the  Bible  clearly  states  that  practicing  ho- 
mosexuality is  wrong,  just  as  it  clearly  states  adul- 
tery and  fornication  are  wrong.  Homosexual  is  a 
label  given  to  those  who  have  .sexual  drives 
towards  the  same  sex.  That  is  not  wrong.  But 
practicing  it  and  not  controlling  this  sexual  drive 
is  wrong — just  as  it  is  wrong  for  a heterosexual  to 
ractice  adultery.  Because  someone  is  an  alco- 
olic  (a  term  still  claimed  by  them  even  after  be- 
ing cured)  doesn’t  mean  he/she  cannot  be  a born- 
again  Christian.  But  practicing  drunkenness  is 
wrong. 

I think  we  should  be  careful  about  throwing 
terms  and  labels  at  one  another.  Homosexuals  are 
tempted  with  sexual  looseness,  just  as  het- 
erosexuals are,  and  I think  the  church  misses  out 
on  many  talents  and  contributions  from  people 
who  are  homosexuals,  but  have  overcome  the 
temptations  to  practice  this  sin.  Lusting  in  one’s 
heart,  either  heterosexual  or  homosexual,  is  sin. 

Can  homosexuals  be  Christians?  Of  course!  It’s 
not  the  label  or  the  temptation  that  is  a sin;  it’s 
practicing  immoral  acts  that  is.  Why  is  it  so  much 
easier  to  persecute  homosexuals  in  ways  we  do  not 
persecute  other  sexual  sins?  We  must  demand 
from  ourselves  and  each  other  out  of  love,  not 
judgment,  to  eliminate  the  sin  in  our  character. 
We  cannot  justify  looking  at  one  another  with 
Pharisee  eyes  in  a “thank  God  I’m  not  like  you” 
attitude. 

As  Christians  we  need  the  love  of  Christ  and 
His  forgiveness  in  order  to  help  each  other  be 
more  acceptable  in  His  sight.  C.  S.  Lewis  stated  in 
The  Problem  of  Pain  that  “to  ask  that  God’s  love 
should  be  content  with  us  the  way  we  are  is  to  ask 
that  God  should  cease  to  be  God.”  How  then  can 
we  dare  be  content  with  ourselves  and  justify  our 
sinful  behavior  while  condemning  others? 

There  are  those  who,  because  of  the  church’s 
mere  attack  with  condemning  Scripture  and  not 
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helping  to  become  more  Christlike  by  loving, 
have  been  thrown  deeper  into  homosexual  ac- 
tivities. And  then  the  church  continues  to  blame 
and  scorn  them  for  their  sin  and  not  recognizing 
its  own  unloving  approach. — Ixjis  Miller, 
Denver,  Colo. 

With  Mennonites’  history  of  farming  and 
mission  programs  which  include  agricultural 
projects,  I am  bewildered  and  puzzled  by  the  ap- 
parent fascination  with  the  simplistic  approach  to 
world  food  problems  inherent  in  such  books  as 
Pood  First:  Beyond  the  Myth  of  Scarcity.  While 
one  must  agree  with  the  underlying  justice  value, 
the  single  theme  of  castigating  U.S,  corporations 
as  the  barrier  to  providing  adeciuate  diets  for  the 
poor  of  the  world  is  not  compelling.  Of  the  three 
articles  in  the  June  27  Gospel  Herald  on  world 
hunger,  only  Sanford  Eash  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  weakness  of  the  arguments  in  that  type 
of  writing.  One  wishes  that  he  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  implement  some  of  his  ideas  rather 
than  “nursing  them  until  he  got  home.  ” 

To  balance  the  emphasis  on  U.S.  food  con- 
sumption and  food  imports  in  the  Jantzen  and 
Friesen  articles,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  is  a net  exporter  of  food.  In  recent  years,  ex- 
ports have  accounted  for  over  one  half  of  U.S. 
wheat,  rice,  and  soybean  production  and  one 
fourth  of  corn  production  (Economic  Issues,  June 
1978). 

Jantzen  advocates  self-sufficiency  in  food  pro- 
duction but  this  approach  ignores  the  fact  that 
some  countries  are  better  suited  to  produce 
certain  crops  than  are  others.  For  example,  the 
December  1977  U.S. -Mexico  Trade  Agreement 
provides  for  tariff  reductions  of  U.S.  imports  from 
Mexico,  mainly  vegetables,  but  to  pay  for  these 
imports  the  agreement  will  permit  more  U.S.  soy- 
beans, grains,  and  dairy  products  to  enter  Mexico. 
Granted  the  distribution  of  those  products  within 
Mexico  is  a concern  of  Mexico’s  food  policy,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  accept  arguments  which  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  ought  to  reduce  its  imports  from  Mexico. 

I agree  that  Food  First  type  books  ought  to  be 
read  by  missions  and  service  workers  (and  all  of 
us),  but  suggest  that  we  continue  to  rely  on  our 
agricultural  experience  and  training  in  the 
projects  and  programs  sponsored  by  the 
church. — Roger  BecK,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


births 

'( .luldri'ii  arc  an  litTitam- i)t  tile  Lord  I I’s  127  'it 

Alderfer,  Steve  and  Karen  (Mast),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tanya  Beth, 
May  8,  1978. 

Basye,  Franklin  and  Phyllis  (Martin),  Broad- 
way, Va.,  first  child,  Jared  Franklin,  July  17,  1978. 

Boshart,  Keith  and  Peggy  (Ruby),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child.  Amber  Joy,  July  7,  1978. 

Campbell,  Sheldon  and  Anna  A.  (Weaver), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Darrin 
Scott,  July  13,  1978. 

Charles,  Robert  and  Sylvia  (Shirk),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Laura  Ellen  Shirk,  July  14,  1978. 

Erb,  Paul  and  Joanne  (Cline),  Stanhope,  N.J., 
first  ehild,  Amanda  Joanne,  July  11,  1978. 

Hershberger,  Roger  and  Vanessa  (Gerber), 
Benton,  Ohio,  second  child,  Nicholas  Ryan,  June 
15,  1978, 

Jantzi,  Gerald  and  Bernadette  (Stemmier), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son.  Dale 
Simon,  June  21,  1978. 

Kanagy,  John  and  Barb  (Smucker),  Bird  in 
Hand.  Pa.,  first  child,  Laura  Smucker,  Mar.  9, 
1978. 

Kratzer,  LaVon  and  Janice  (Witmer),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Angela  Joy,  July  11,  19’78. 

Lantz,  J.  David  and  Cheryl  (Terry),  Broadway, 
Va,,  first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn,  July  22,  1978. 
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Maul,  Geoffrey  and  Rosalene  (Strickler),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Hannah  Elizabeth,  July  10, 
1978. 

Miller,  Rodney  and  Carol  (Stutzman), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  second  child,  Philip  Wade, 
June  5,  1978. 

Schultz,  Rav  and  Brenda  (Zehr),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Peter  Laverne  Ray,  June  29, 
1978. 

Sommer,  Ron  and  Diane  (Lehman),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  Matthew,  July  18,  1978. 

Souder,  Merle  and  Nancy  (Johns),  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Allen,  June  22, 
1978. 

Stutzman,  Don  and  Judy  (Russell),  Buda,  III, 
third  child,  first  son,  David  Aaron,  Apr.  7,  1978. 

Stutzman,  Linford  and  Janet  (Scheffel),  Mu- 
nich, West  Germany,  first  child,  David  Lynn, 
June  4,  1978. 

Swartzendruber,  Loren  and  Pat  (Swart- 
zendruber),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second 
son,  Steven  Jay,  July  14,  1978. 

Varner,  Roger  L.  and  Margaret  (Gingrich), 
McAlisterville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Charles, 
July  5,  1978. 

Wenger,  Harry  and  Beverly  (Derstine),  Stev- 
ens, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karen 
Michelle,  July  1,  1978. 

Williams,  G.  Allen  and  Susie  Anna  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sylvia 
Ann,  May  8,  1978. 

Witte,  Tom  and  Ruth  Ann  (Burkholder), 
Maumee,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Marissa  Ruth, 
July  5,  1978. 

Yoder,  Steve  and  Joy  (Shank),  Kidron,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Justin  Layne,  July  10,  1978. 

Zook,  Ray  and  Joan,  Belleville,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Randall  John,  July  5,  1978. 


marriages 

rlic\  shall  l)c  one  flesh  ((icn.  2 24).  A six-morilh  free  suhscTij)- 
tion  fo  the  (#o.v;k'/  llcraltl  is  to  thoM-  not  now  reccis  itiK  it  if 

the  address  is  su[)plied  In  the  officiating  minister 

Cummings — Clark. — Ken  Cummings,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  and  Melanie  Clark,  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
both  from  Harrisonville  cong.,  by  Cleon  Nyce, 
July  22,  1978. 

Freed — Martin. — Tim  Freed,  London,  Ont., 
Belmont  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Elma  Martin, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by  Richard 
Yordy  and  Glen  Horst,  July  15,  1978. 

Hochstetler — Leichty. — Lynn  Hochstetler, 

Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Debbie 
Leichty,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  assisted  by  Emery  Hochstetler  and  Cloy 
Roth,  July  22,  1978. 

Kurtz — Aliz6. — Wayne  Kurtz,  Salem,  Ohio, 
Leetonia  cong.,  and  Elucie  Aliz6,  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord,  Haiti,  Catholic  Church,  by  Leonard 
Hershey,  May  20,  1978. 

MacDonald — Ropp. — Malcolm  MacDonald, 
Gadshill,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Linda  Ropp, 
Milverton,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin, 
June  24,  1978. 

Mullenex — Yoder. — Jon  Jay  Mullenex,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Christine 
Sue  Yoder,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Huntington 
Avenue  cong.,  by  Harold  G.  Eshleman,  June  17, 
1978. 

Palmatger — Brubacher. — George  Palmatger, 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  and  Martha  Brubacher, 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  Petoskey  cong.,  by  Bruce  W. 
Lyndaker,  July  22,  1978. 

Schultz — Elsasser. — Duane  Schultz,  Welle- 
sley, Ont.,  and  Sharon  Elsasser,  Milverton,  Ont., 
both  from  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin  and 
George  Elsasser,  father  of  the  bride,  July  15,  1978. 

Steiner — Burkholder. — Ray  William  Steiner, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Luella 
Faye  Burkholder,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins  eong., 
by  Glenn  Steiner  and  Wayne  King,  July  22,  1978. 


Weirich — Hershberger. — Samuel  Weirich, 

Middlebury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Susie  Hershberger,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  June  24, 
1978. 

Widrick — Martin. — Ernest  Widrick,  Wood- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Woodville  cong.,  and  Ellen  Martin, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Croghan  cong.,  by  Bruce  W.  Lyn- 
daker, July  1,  1978. 

Yoder — Yoder. — Daniel  H.  Yoder,  Sugar 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Brenda  Kay  Yoder,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  both  from  Berlin  cong.,  by  David  R. 
Clemens,  July  21,  1978. 


obituaries 

Blussrd  urr  the  dead  wlikh  diu  in  thu  l>ord  (Huv.  14  13)  We 
seek  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  us  members  (tf  the  Mc-ii- 
noiiite  ('hiireh.  Please  do  not  send  ns  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Aeschliman,  Dora,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Katie 
(Yoder)  Neuhouser,  was  born  at  Grabill,  Ind., 
Oct.  24,  1891;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  27, 
1978;  aged  86  y.  On  Mar.  19,  1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Enos  Aeschliman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Marjorie — Mrs.  Ervin 
Nafziger),  4 sons  (Kenneth,  Hyrthal,  Galen,  and 
Merl^,  35  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Ada — Mrs.  George  Schlat- 
ter). She  was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  30,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  D.  L. 
Sommers;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Albrecht,  Leona  Arlene,  daughter  of  David 
and  Lydia  (Shetler)  Albrecht,  was  Dorn  at  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Feb.  13,  1926;  died  of  cancer  at  Scheurer 
Hospital,  Pigeon,  Mieh.,  July  7,  1978;  aged  52  y. 
Surviving  are  her  mother,  5 sisters  (Gertrude — 
Mrs.  Reuben  Dietzel,  Vera — Mrs.  Elvin  Lyles, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Marlin  Gunden,  Mildred — Mrs. 
Maynard  Rheinheimer,  and  Greta  Albrecht),  and 
one  brother  (Clayton).  She  was  a member  of  Pi- 
geon River  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  10,  in  charge  of  Luke 
Yoder,  Willard  Mayer,  and  Jesse  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Caplinger,  Ithael  Franklin,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Sarah  Caplinger,  was  born  at  Criders,  Va.,  Oct. 
23,  1895;  died  of  cancer  at  Broadway,  Va.,  July 
17,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Oct.  8,  1922,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Wilda  Dove,  who  survives.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Roy  Caplinger),  6 daughters  (Alverta 
Dove,  Velma  May,  Nola  Murray,  Lela  Crumley, 
Norma  Bowman,  and  Lois  Burkholder),  and  2 
brothers  (Joe  and  Lee  Caplinger).  He  is  a member 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  19,  in  charge  of  Harvey 
Yoder,  J.  Ward  Shank,  and  Jesse  Byler;  interment 
in  Zion  Cemetery. 

Miller,  George  S.,  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Mar- 
garet (Ruefenacht)  Miller,  was  born  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1887;  died  at  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  20,  1978;  aged  91  y. 
On  Dec.  28,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
Stutzman,  who  died  on  Aug.  28,  1916.  On  Jan.  25, 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Miller,  who  died  in 
1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (George,  Jr.),  one 
daughter  (Margaret),  2 granddaughters,  3 great- 
randchildren,  one  sister  (Laura  Stutzman),  2 half 
rothers  (Vernon  and  Titus),  and  3 half  sisters 
(Esther  Mishler,  Grace  Dennis,  and  Pauline 
Parker).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 infant 
children,  3 brothers  (Art,  John,  and  Sam),  and  2 
sisters  (Niva  and  Anna).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  May  19,  1919,  and  served  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
and  Wellman  (Iowa)  congregation.  He  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  22,  in  eharge  of 
Ron  Kennel  and  Max  Yoder;  interment  in 
Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rufenacht,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Joe  and 
Katherine  (Lantz)  Aeschliman,  was  born  at 


Archbold,  Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1880;  died  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  June  12,  1978;  aged  97  y.  On  Feb.  15,  1906, 
she  was  married  to  Elias  Rufenacht,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Reo,  Olen,  and  May- 
nard), 13  grandchildren,  and  12  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and 
Edward  B.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Scheerer,  John,  was  born  in  Guelph,  Ont.,  in 
August  1897;  died  at  Clarkwood  Estates  Nursing 
Home,  June  24,  1978;  aged  80  y.  In  1931,  he  was 
married  to  Edna  Ernst,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  6 sons  (Russel,  Mervin,  Clare,  Roy,  John, 
and  Laverne),  one  daughter  (Gladys — Mrs.  A. 
Knetchel),  27  grandchildren,  and  2 great-grand- 
ehildren.  He  was  a member  of  Berea  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
27,  in  charge  of  C.  L.  Bender;  interment  in  Berea 
Church  Cemetery. 

Shoemaker,  Jonas  L.,  son  of  Abraham  A.  and 
Mary  (Landis)  Shoemaker,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1891;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  17,  1978;  aged  86 
y.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  wives, 
Elizabeth  Moyer  in  1925,  Lizzie  Smith  in  1963, 
and  Mayme  Moyer  in  1974.  Surviving  are  5 sons 
(Curtis  M.,  Abram  M.,  Harry  M.,  Linford  S.,  and 
Harvey  S.),  3 daughters  (Gertrude — Mrs.  J.  Mer- 
rill Souder,  Ella  Mae  Shoemaker,  and  Betty — 
Mrs.  Fred  Westphal),  2 stepdaughters  (Kathryn 
C. — Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Detweiler,  Pearl  C. — Mrs. 
Walter  J.  Smith),  14  grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Linford  Clemmer 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Wismer),  and  2 brothers  (Titus 
and  Raymond).  He  was  a member  of  Eranconia 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  20,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Thomas,  Kimberly  Dawn,  daughter  of  Ken- 
neth and  Elaine  (Miller)  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  21,  1974;  died  from  complica- 
tions from  congenital  heart  disease  at  Presby- 
terian St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  July  14, 
1978;  aged  3 y.  Surviving  are  her  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Thomas), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Miller),  and  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Bender,  and 
Mrs.  O.  Melvin  Miller).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  on  July 
17,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman;  interment  in 
Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ralph  Raymond,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  (Showalter)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Conway, 
Kan.,  Jan.  21,  1909;  died  at  Sunset  Home,  Ge- 
neva, Neb.,  July  19,  1978;  aged  69  y.  On  Feb.  1, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Saltzman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Merlin 
Eugene),  2 grandsons,  5 brothers  (Archie,  Carl, 
Marvin,  John,  and  Wallace),  and  5 sisters 
(Esther — Mrs.  Ed  Pankoke,  Minie — Mrs.  Herman 
Pankoke,  Florence — Mrs.  Ray  Dunn,  Inez — Mrs. 
Clarence  Stone,  and  Viola — Mrs.  Dale  Poorman. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Gerald 
Leroy),  one  brother,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  22, 
in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and  Fred  Reeb;  inter- 
ment in  Salem  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  614,  615  by  Janice  Martin;  p.  620  by  Carolyn 
Charles. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Latin  Caucus  Assembly,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  14-18. 
South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  ^t.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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items  and  comments 


Provinces  urge  federal  government 
to  abolish  national  lottery 

Nine  of  the  10  Canadian  provinces  have 
demanded  that  the  federal  government  end 
its  national  lottery  in  1979  as  promised. 
Many  of  the  provinces  maintain  their  own 
lotteries.  Loto-Canada,  the  national  game 
which  has  grown  into  a $200-million-a-year 
industry,  was  launched  two  years  ago  to 
help  pay  the  billion-dollar  deficit  of  the 
1976  Olympic  Games  at  Montreal.  The 
game  is  said  to  be  played  by  80  percent  of  all 
Canadians. 

Lotteries  were  illegal  in  Canada  until 
about  10  years  ago  when  the  law  was 
changed  to  permit  Montreal  to  operate  a lot- 
tery to  pay  for  Expo  ’69.  Mayor  Jean 
Drapeau  of  Montreal,  who  spearheaded  the 
lottery  plan,  was  also  instrumental  in 
designing  the  lottery  to  finance  the  1976 
Olympics.  The  lottery  was  the  forerunner  of 
Loto-Canada.  Mayor  Drapeau  called  the 
first  lottery  a “voluntary  tax.” 

Critics  of  the  new  weekly  Loto-Games 
argue  that  the  proposed  lottery  is  nothing 
but  a variation  of  the  “numbers”  games,  an 
activity  often  linked  to  organized  crime. 

Scottish  clergy  protest 
Singer  Co.  retrenchment 
Clergymen  from  all  the  major  churches  in 
Glasglow,  Scotland,  have  stepped  in  to  sup- 
port workers  threatened  with  dismissal  be- 
cause the  Singer  (sewing  machine)  Com- 
pany intends  to  drop  2,800  employees  in  a 
retrenchment  program.  The  Clydebank  area 
of  Glasglow  is  already  hard  hit  by  unem- 
ployment because  of  a slump  in  shipbuild- 
ing. The  news  of  Singer’s  plans  has  caused 
much  depression  in  the  area.  The  clergymen 
voted  to  send  an  appeal  to  Singer’s 
president,  Joseph  Flacin,  in  the  United 
States,  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
They  also  organized  a day  of  prayer  and  a 
tour  of  the  factory  to  gather  firm  data  on 
developments.  The  special  day  of  prayer 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Sept.  3.  John  McFa- 
dyen,  shop  steward  at  the  plant,  applauded 
the  clergy’s  action.  It  is  an  expression  from 
the  community  of  the  real  worry  that  is  felt. 
Obviously  they  are  displaying  their  concern 
and  we  appreciate  their  efforts,  ” he  said. 

Move  toward  Lutheran  unity 
adopted  by  LCA  convention 

Delegates  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  ninth  biennial  convention  in  Chi- 
cago authorized  a consultation  on  Lutheran 
union  to  get  under  way  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
The  denomination’s  president  was  au- 
thorized to  join  with  presidents  of  other  Lu- 


theran bodies  to  arrange  for  the  consulta- 
tion. The  delegates  reaffirmed  the  LCA’s 
commitment  to  union  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Association  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  to  establish  a process 
leading  to  such  union.  The  delegates  also 
adopted  a recommendation  to  continue  for 
two  more  years  a Committee  on  Church 
Cooperation  made  up  of  members  of  both 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the 
American  Lutheran  Church. 


Cancel  conference  of  families 
Roman  Catholic  editor  urges 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Fam- 
ilies, recently  postponed  from  1979  to  1981 
because  of  a squabble  over  directors,  should 
be  canceled  completely,  says  a Roman 
Catholic  editor.  In  an  editorial  in  the  White 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Visitor,  Daniel  J.  Taufen,  its 
editor,  wrote:  “There  is  every  indication 
that  the  program  would  be  carried  out  with 
more  heat  than  light. 

“As  in  the  Houston  Conference  of  Wom- 
en, ” the  editor  continued,  “there  would  be  a 
wholesale  effort  to  manipulate  the  direction 
of  the  conference.  The  homosexuals  would 
be  demanding  a forum  to  appeal  for 
recognition  of  homosexual  marriage,  the  un- 
married-and-living-together  would  insist  on 
their  prerogatives  to  enjoy  all  the  govern- 
mental benefits  now  given  to  “traditional 
families,”  and  so  on. 

“The  results  would  be  a giant  mishmash 
with  the  loser  probably  being  the  family  it- 
self. Government-sponsored  conferences, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  are  not 
the  place  to  resolve  the  problems  afflicting 
families  today.  ” 


Teen  abortions  rising  in  Great  Britain 
Abortion  among  teenagers  16-19  years  of 
age  has  increased  from  some  8,000  in  1969 
to  24,300  in  1977  in  Great  Britain,  according 
to  official  statistics  cited  by  the  Nationwide 
Festival  of  Light  (NFOL),  an  agency 
formed  in  1971  by  Anglicans,  Pentecostals, 
and  other  Christians.  The  NFOL  bulletin 
said  that  abortion  for  teenage  girls  under  16 
increased  from  some  1,200  to  3,500  dtiring 
the  1969-77  period.  NFOL,  an  organization 
designed  to  develop  a positive  Christian  in- 
fluence in  society,  warned  that  a “campaign 
to  legalize  free  abortion  on  demand  up  to 
birth  has  begun.” 


Evangelicals  urge  homosexuals 
to  seek  ministry  of  healing 

Persons  having  a “homosexual  condition” 
should  be  encouraged  to  seek  a ministry  of 
healing,  according  to  the  British  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  And  those  who 
find  that  they  still  retain  a homosexual  con- 
dition should  seek  to  sublimate  that  sexual 
impulse  in  a commitment  to  celibacy  and 
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continence,  the  council  added. 

The  council  urged  all  (Jhristian  pastors 
and  leaders  to  shun  the  fear  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  homo.sexual  condition  that 
often  cloud  judgment  and  dispel  com- 
passion. “Homosexuals,  ” it  said,  “need  love, 
understanding,  and  guidance,  particularly 
in  the  present  permissive  age.  And  unmar- 
ried people,  both  heterosexual  and  ho- 
mosexual, have  a contribution  to  make  to 
the  life  of  the  church  that  is  often  over- 
looked. They  should  be  especially  welcomed 
and  encouraged  to  share  their  needs  and 
their  hopes. 

Global  food  crisis  looms, 

United  Nations  unit  warns 

World  food  experts  have  warned  that  a 
new  global  food  crisis  may  be  imminent  un- 
less widespread  adverse  weather  conditions 
improve  and  significantly  more  reserve  food 
is  produced  and  distributed.  The  United 
Nations  World  Food  Council,  which  moni- 
tors the  global  food  situation,  said  fairly 
good  crops  in  the  past  three  years  have 
reduced  the  fears  of  famine  caused  by 
drought  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  early  1970s.  However,  drought 
returned  to  Africa  last  year,  the  council  said. 
Abnormal  food  shortages  are  now  reported 
in  Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Lebanon, 
and  Nepal. 

The  World  Food  Council  report  revealed 
that  food  production  grew  only  slightly  in 
1977,  far  below  the  amount  required  to  keep 
pace  with  global  growth.  Food  production 
in  both  developing  and  developed  countries 
has  been  growing  in  the  1970s  at  a rate  of 
about  2.4  percent  a year.  Experts  say  it  must 
increase  at  4 percent  to  bring  about  major 
progress  in  eliminating  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  Food  production  increased  by  2.8 
percent  in  the  1960s. 


Gallup  Poll:  58  percent  endorse 
equal  rights  amendment 

A Gallup  Poll  reveals  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  is  supported  by 
58  percent  of  the  U.S.  public,  including  62 
percent  of  the  men  and  55  percent  of  the 
women.  The  telephone  poll  of  1,010  adults, 
taken  June  4-12,  found  that  90  percent  had 
heard  or  read  about  the  ERA.  They  were 
then  asked  whether  they  favored  or  opposed 
the  amendment,  and  also  whether  they  fa- 
vored or  opposed  extending  the  deadline  for 
ratification  of  the  ERA  for  another  seven 
years. 

Extension  of  the  deadline  was  supported 
by  43  percent  of  the  public,  including  42 
percent  of  the  men,  and  43  percent  of  the 
women.  Extension  was  opposed  by  40 
percent — 45  percent  of  the  men,  35  percent 
of  the  women.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
women  and  13  percent  of  the  men  were  un- 
certain about  extension. 
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Tis  the  season  to  be  meeting . . . 


This  editorial  is  begun  during  the  103rd  annual  sessions  of  the 
Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference  at  Hyattsville,  Md.  This  is 
about  a week  after  the  10th  Assembly  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  at  Wichita  and  a week  before  the  Region  V 
Assembly  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  As  a professional  conference- 
goer,  attending  all  three,  I am  led  to  ask  what  is  the  significance 
of  these  assemblies? 

At  the  end  of  the  10th  Assembly,  the  Homemaker  made  a 
tally  of  the  hours  spent  sitting  during  the  meeting  and  came  up 
with  44  V2.  This  figure  was  inflated  by  the  crowds  at  Wichita.  We 
went  to  meetings  early  in  order  to  get  a seat.  But  in  essence 
conference  attendance  is  a seated  experience. 

The  obvious  function  of  aconference  is”  to  confer”  but  this 
general  definition  covers  a multitude  of  activities.  Essentially,  a 
conference  implies  that  although  the  basic  expression  of  the 
Christian  church  is  on  the  local  level,  there  is  value  in  coming 
togetheron  a wider  than  congregational  basis.  What  do  people 
do  in  conference  meetings? 

When  people  come  together  they  renew  and  maintain 
acquaintance.  This  is  a basic  and  important  function  in  human 
relationships.  This  can  be  done  with  more  intensity  on  a local, 
weekly  basis.  But  even  though  we  may  see  some  persons  only 
once  a year,  keeping  in  contact  is  still  of  value.  It  broadens  our 
sphere  of  relationships  and  enlarges  our  sense  of  identity.  This 
function  of  a conference  meeting  is  not  often  mentioned,  but  I 
think  it  is  important. 

A more  obvious  function  of  conference  meetings  is  for 
communication.  It  is  universally  expected  that  a church 
conference  program  will  include  instruction  in  righteousness 
and  in  techniques  of  Christian  work.  It  is  expected  that  an 
annual  or  biennial  assembly  will  include  exhortations  toward 
the  more  vigorous  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church. 

A related  emphasis  is  testimony  and  presentation.  At  the  10th 
Assembly  many  groups  brought  gifts  of  music  and  drama.  It  was 
oneof  themost”presentational”  meetings  I have  ever 
attended.  Because  of  the  international  nature  of  the 
conference,  a good  many  of  these  were  in  languages  I could  not 


understand,  but  I accepted  them  as  made  in  good  faith. 

Then  there  are  the  business  aspects  of  a conference : 
reporting,  discerning,  electing.  I have  sometimes  heard  it 
implied  that  exhortation,  testimony,  and  presentation  are 
inspirational  and  people  enjoy  them,  but  that  conference 
business  is  dull.  So  conference  program  planners  sometimes 
seek  to  alternate  between  inspiration  and  business. 

It  is  a pity  that  people  will  travel  miles  to  a conference  and 
then  rej  ect  the  business,  for  it  could  be  held  that  business  is  the 
heart  of  the  meeting.  It  is  true  that  Mennonite  World 
Conference  gets  by  for  now  as  a fellowship  meeting,  but  behind 
the  conference  is  a “ business’  ’ structure  made  up  of  people  who 
hold  elections  and  plan  strategy  and  programs. 

If  the  church  is  to  hold  its  own,  indeed  to  move  ahead, 
somewhere  there  must  be  those  who  will  ‘ ‘ confer,  ’ ’ who  will 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  study  the  biblical  message,  and 
devise  means  to  serve  Christ  faithfully. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  the  widest  possible  participation 
in  this  discerning  process.  Whether  this  happens  on  the 
conference  ‘ ‘ floor’  ’ or  in  other  settings  is  not  as  important  as  that 
it  should  happen.  Of  course  those  who  are  wise  and  experienced 
should  be  heard  from  and  listened  to  with  respect.  But  in  the 
church  it  is  understood  that  all  have  gifts  and  all  should  be 
permitted  to  prophesy  as  the  Spirit  gives  them  utterance. 

The  question,  then,  of  what  makes  a good  or  a satisfactory 
conference  is  not  simply  answered.  It  may  appear  that  if  all  the 
activities  are  carried  through  sweetly  and  smoothly,  it  is  a good 
meeting.  Perhaps.  But,  then  again,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a good 
meeting  if  conflict  breaks  out  and  it  is  carried  through  to  a 
resolution.  Conflict  is  always  waiting  below  the  surface.  If  it  is 
not  stirred  up  and  then  dealt  with,  perhaps  there  has  not  been  a 
real  meeting  of  persons,  a true  conference. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  who  attend  a conference  will  go 
away  changed,  different  from  when  they  arrived.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  they  are  too  much  “like  a man  who  observes  his 
natural  face  in  a mirror  . . . and  goes  away  and  at  once  forgets 
what  he  looks  like  ” (James  1:23, 24). — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Celebrity  evangelism: 
Is  God  really  at  work? 


by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 

With  all  my  heart  I pray  this  prayer  of  Paul,  “That  your 
[my]  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and 
depth  of  insight,  so  that  you  [I]  may  be  able  to  discern  what  is 
best  and  may  be  pure  and  blameless”  (Phil.  1:9,  10,  NIV). 
This  kind  of  knowledge  and  insight  is  greatly  needed  if  one  is 
to  understand  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  kind 
of  “evangelism”  over  the  airwaves  promising  those  who 
respond  to  the  gospel  “success,  riches,  wealth,  power,  fame, 
beauty,  and  glory.” 


Is  God  really  at  work  in  the  appeals  for  money,  promising 
miracles  that  will  change  lives  in  five  seconds,  if  only  they 
will  send  seed  money?  Can  any  man  personally  pray  for  and 
be  intimately  concerned  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  give  them  all  personal  attention  as  is  promised?  Are  the 
techniques  of  fund  raising  being  used  blessed  of  God  because 
they  produce  millions?  Are  these  mass  media  programs  really 
the  way  to  present  the  gospel  and  bring  in  the  kingdom? 

One  does  not  want  to  be  found  fighting  against  God  by 


raising  such  questions.  These  broadcasts  and  other  programs 
no  doubt  do  good.  Jim  Stentzel  of  the  Sojourners  says,  “Pas- 
toral concern  and  being  in  the  limelight  are  inimieal  to  each 
other.  The  many  levers  of  exploitation  take  their  toll.  This  is 
one  of  the  more  serious  problems  that  religious  broadcasters 
are  only  beginning  to  realize.  For  all  their  focus  on  personal 
salvation  and  personal  morality,  their  exploitation  of  the  air- 
waves is  necessarily  terribly  impersonal.  The  medium  be- 
comes the  message,  shorn  not  only  of  prophetic  word  but  also 
of  pastoral  deed.  ” 

We  need  love  and  discernment  in  these  matters.  All  of  us 
are  imperfect,  and  why  should  one  complain  when  he  has  so 
many  failures  himself?  Why  not  just  leave  all  this  in  the 
hands  of  God  and  be  unconcerned  about  it?  Yet  all  this  does 
affect  my  congregation  and  the  people  for  whom  I earry  some 
responsibility. 

Martin  Marty,  is  quoted  in  our  local  paper  as  follows,  “The 
modern-style,  broadcast  packaging  of  old-time  religion 
competes  for  supporters  with  the  disciplined,  pastoral  life  of 
the  church.  We  should  worry  about  members  of  this  com- 
pletely private,  individual,  ‘invisible,’  do-it-yourself  religion 
of  radio  and  TV.  It  competes  against  the  biblical  faith 
wherein  Christ  exists  for  us  today  in  communion,  in  the 
members  of  the  body  He  heads  in  the  church.  ” 

Is  the  “born  again  ” experience  of  a person  of  notoriety  in 
crime,  government,  the  military,  sports,  entertainment,  a 
greater  glory  to  God  than  the  experience  of  a person  in  my 
congregation  who  finds  the  Lord?  Jim  Stentzel  observes 
further,  “Celebrities  are  utterly  crucial  to  the  mutual  ex- 
ploitation now  going  on  between  the  evangelieals  and  the 
media.  They  are  being  used  to  sell  religion.  And  they  are  be- 
ing used  to  sell  broadcast  time.  But  the  exploitation  also  exists 
on  another  level:  the  celebrities  use  both  the  evangelicals  and 
the  media  to  sell  themselves  and  their  books  and  movies.  ” Is 
God  really  at  work  and  getting  glory  out  of  these  programs? 
Let  us  pray  again  with  Paul  for  love,  knowledge,  and  discern- 
ment. 

While  thinking  and  praying  about  this  issue  I read  these 
words  by  a local  writer,  “There  is  more  to  religion  than  ‘be- 
ing saved  .”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “Much  of  what  is  proclaimed 
as  good  religion  is  half-truth  and  therefore  dangerous  and 
misleading.  It  stresses  the  wonderful  things  God  will  do  for 
us.  It  has  little  to  say  of  what  God  asks  of  us.  It  has  much  to 
say  of  an  easygoing  God  who  eaters  to  our  desires.  It  has  little 
to  say  of  the  majesty,  holiness,  and  mystery  of  a God  who 
makes  demands  upon  us. 

“To  be  sure,  God,  in  His  love  and  mercy,  showers  benedic- 
tions upon  us,  and  without  Him  we  cannot  live.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  God  exists  only  to  resolve  our  personality  eon- 
flicts  and  give  us  peace  of  mind,  or  to  provide  instant 
miracles  which  deliver  us  from  all  physical  ailments  and  fi- 
nancial burdens.  Such  is  the  import  of  the  barrage  of  words 
with  which  we  are  battered  on  the  airwaves  and  from  in- 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  pastor  of  Peace  Mennonite  Community  Church, 
Largo,  Florida. 


numerable  pulpits.  This  is  half-truth  religion,  and  it  is  a sign 
of  our  sickness  of  spirit.”  This  pastor  in  our  area  said  it  much 
better  than  I could  and  I believe  he  is  right. 

My  prayer  is  that  I may  receive  from  Him  “all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding  for  full  insight  into  his  will  so  that  my 
manner  of  life  may  be  worthy  of  the  Lord  and  entirely  pleas- 
ing to  him”  (Col.  1:9,  10).  Surely  we  need  help  in  counseling 
those  who  are  eaptivated  by  these  appeals  for  money  and  by 
the  glamorous  programs  with  which  we  cannot  compete  in 
our  churches.  We  cannot  promise  our  members  miracles 
every  time  they  put  money  into  our  offerings,  nor  ean  we 
promise  them  health,  wealth,  success,  and  prosperity  without 
problems,  as  those  over  the  air  promise. 

An  article  in  the  May  issue  of  Eternity  magazine  describes 
how  evangelism  is  promoted  in  the  extravaganza  of  entertain- 
ment. The  author  says,  “Hard  questions  surround  this  ‘eat, 
drink,  and  evangelize’  explosion.”  A certain  organization,  he 
says,  is  planning  to  broadcast  the  gospel  24  hours  a day  from 
a one  hundred  million  dollar  complex  of  retreat  centers, 
camp  grounds,  restaurants,  and  a dinner  theatre,  including  a 
60-acre  quarry  with  40-foot  cliffs  for  a horseshoe  falls  for  a 
background  for  the  orchestra.  “This  smothering  of  the  gospel 
in  finery,  ” he  says,  “increases  the  risk  of  making  the  medium 
the  message,  Christian  entertainment  becoming  clubby  and 
elitist  for  the  Christian  ‘beautiful  people.’  ” 

May  we  have  the  same  weakness.  Of  course  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  final  judgments  on  these  programs  of 
“evangelism.  ” Many  see  these  programs  as  a great  work. 
Paul  found  similar  problems  with  what  he  called  “super- 
apostles. ” To  the  Corinthians  he  wrote,  “You  gladly  put  up 
with  . . . anyone  who  enslaves  you  or  exploits  you  or  takes  ad- 
vantage of  you  ” (2  Cor.  11:19,  20,  NIV).  Paul  however 
confessed  that  he  was  too  weak  for  such  things  (v.  21).  May 
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that  weakness  also  be  ours! 

It  was  Moses  who  turned  down  the  glory  and  riches  of  his 
world  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  The  major 
prophets  of  today’s  “evangelicals”  have  managed  to  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  and  testify  that  it  is  because  God  is  at 
work  with  them.  Paul  testified  to  the  churches  of  Lystra,  Ico- 
nium,  and  Antioch  that  “we  must  go  through  many  hardships 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  This  seems  to  be  no  longer 
true  according  to  these  prophets  of  success. 

We  can  take  the  position  of  Paul  when  he  said,  “What  does 
it  matter?  The  important  thing  is  that  in  every  way,  whether 
from  false  motives  or  true,  Christ  is  preached.  And  because  of 
this  I rejoice”  (Phil.  1:18,  NIV).  But  he  also  said,  “Unlike  so 
many,  we  do  not  peddle  the  word  of  God  for  profit”  (2  Cor. 
2:17,  NIV). 

Could  it  be  that  our  problem  today  is  no  less  serious  than 
the  Galatian  heresy?  We  are  being  told  that  to  become  a 
Christian  will  result  in  wealth,  honor,  and  success,  so  really 
the  cross  no  longer  means  suffering,  and  reproach. 

But  we  believe  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  still  foolishness 


to  men.  We  need  to  present  the  truth  of  the  Word,  the  “Up- 
side-Down Kingdom.”  Neither  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  us 
nor  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  lead  one  to  believe 
He  can  promise  health,  wealth,  prosperity,  and  success  to 
members  of  the  congregation  if  they  will  only  give  money  to 
the  causes  the  church  supports. 

I believe  we  need  congregations  and  denominations  in  the 
world  today,  with  their  organizations,  and  I shall  encourage 
their  support.  We  need  the  kind  of  giving  and  receiving  that 
Paul  taught  in  2 Corinthians  8 and  9.  It  was  giving  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  others.  This  was  vastly  different  from  giving 
in  response  to  requests  for  money  to  support  luxurious  pro- 
grams. 

It  could  be  that  we  have  more  organization  than  we  need, 
but  the  solution  of  our  problem  is  not  scuttling  the  congrega- 
tion and  denomination  for  what  is  offered  over  the  media.  I 
am  sure  that  God  is  at  work  in  our  world  today  and  in  many 
programs  that  I do  not  understand.  Yet  I need  the  counsel  of 
Jesus,  “Watch  out  that  you  are  not  deceived”  (Lk.  21:8, 
NIV).  ^ 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


RJB  translation.  I am  probably  the  oldest  teacher  at  our 
junior  high  school.  Recently  we  went  through  a period  of 
unrest,  difficulty,  in  our  school.  A number  of  the  faculty  were 
unhappy.  The  teachers’  lounge  abounded  with  gripes  and 
groans.  Teachers  who  rode  to  school  together  aired  their 
complaints  freely,  looking  for  solutions,  wondering  if  teach- 
ing really  was  worthwhile. 

One  morning  several  young  teachers  came  through  the 
school  doors,  their  faces  animated,  frowning,  their  voices  car- 
rying down  the  hall  to  me  where  I was  working  on  a display 
case. 

And  I heard  one  of  them  say,  “Let’s  ask  Baker.  He’s  been 
here  a long  time.” 

So  I turned  to  where  the  teachers  had  stopped.  Dick 
hollered  down  the  hall  to  me,  “Baker,  what  keeps  you  com- 
ing back  to  this  school,  day  after  day,  year  after  year?  You 
don’t  even  take  your  personal  leave  days.  How  come  you 
keep  coming,  teaching?” 

Answers,  reasons,  flashed  through  my  mind.  I could  say  it 
was  the  money  that  brought  me  here,  I had  no  other 
profession;  it  was  habit,  something  to  do.  Should  I say  that  I 
was  just  hanging  in  there  until  retirement? 

I walked  down  the  hall  to  where  the  three  stood  with  their 
briefcases  in  hand,  faces  already  tired  from  thoughts  of  the 


day’s  activities,  struggles,  the  defeats  of  yesterday  dimming 
their  eyes. 

And  I said,  “Fellows,  to  me  every  day  is  like  a brand-new 
penny  that  is  handed  to  me.  It’s  another  chance.  Yesterday  is 
gone,  but  today  is  here,  a new  opportunity.  The  penny  comes 
fresh  every  morning.  How  I spend  it  is  up  to  me.” 

My  fellow  teachers  looked  at  me  with  some  puzzlement. 
Dick  repeated  my  words,  sort  of  talking  to  himself  in  question 
form.  “So  every  day  is  like  a penny  ...  a new  penny  . . . and 
it’s  yours  to  spend  ...  or  I suppose  to  keep,  maybe  throw 
away.  . . ?” 

They  shrugged  their  shoulders,  walked  down  the  hall  to 
the  office  to  pick  up  morning  announcements.  I heard 
someone  say,  “Well,  I guess  that’s  one  way  to  think  about  it.” 
I went  back  to  the  display  case  and  asked,  “Lord,  did  I say 
it  right?  Should  I have  said,  ‘This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.’  Maybe  I should 
have  said  that  instead  of  the  ‘new  penny’  bit?” 

The  eternal  God  smiled,  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  “Bob,  it’s  not  quite  the  way  I would  have  said  it,  but  for 
a beginner,  it  was  all  right.” 

God  was  right.  At  57  I was  still  just  a beginner. 

I knew  it  was  going  to  be  a good  day.  It  was  like  . . . well,  it 
was  like  a new  penny  just  handed  me. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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The  church  and  Hollywood 

by  Emma  La  Roque 


Not  long  ago  in  Winnipeg  huge  billboards  welcomed  the 
masses  to  the  “Dale  Evans  Rogers  Spectacular.”  This  billing 
was  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Women’s  Crusade  for  Christ. 
Prior  to  this  the  billboards  welcomed  us  to  see  and  hear  “the 
vivacious  Anita  Bryant”  who  was  sponsored  by  some  so- 
called  Christian  “renaissance”  group.  A while  back  Tom 
Jones  was  in  town  and  in  the  middle  of  his  concert  he  gave  his 
“testimony.  ” Then  there  was  Johnny  Cash.  And  now  on6 
awaits  in  wonder  what  the  Christians  will  bring.  Perhaps 
Charles  Colson,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  Pat  Boone,  the  former 
Galloping  Gourmet? 

In  any  case,  thousands  flock  to  see  and  hear  these  glittering 
personalities.  Among  them  are  many,  many  Mennonites, 
which  is  what  disturbs  me — a longtime  associate  of  Men- 
nonites and  Anabaptism  (I  know  the  two  are  not  one  and  the 
same  but  Mennos  generally  do  profess  Anabaptist  beliefs). 

As  a graduate  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  I am  quite  aware  of  the  Anabaptist’s  historical 
struggle  with  the  issue  of  church  and  state.  After  attending 
the  Dale  Evans  event  I came  away  convinced  that  anyone 
with  an  Anabaptist  persuasion  has  a new  theological  problem 
at  hand.  If  the  historical  problem  has  been  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  modern  one  has  to  be  the  separation  of 
church  and  Holly\^ood.  Eor  it  was  Hollywood  and  not  the 
church  that  I saw  at  the  Dale  Evans  show.  I left  feeling 
heartsick  and  terribly  embarrassed  to  be  a “Christian.” 

There  were  four  to  six  thousand  in  attendance,  mostly 
women.  The  flyer  welcomed  you  to  a “very  interesting,  fast- 
moving,  stimulating,  and  meaningful  agenda.”  The  theme 
written  in  large  glossy  letters  was  a nice,  respectable  “Try  a 
Little  Kindness.  ” The  platform  was  filled  with  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers  with  smiling  women  in  flowing  gowns  and 
shiny  instruments  that  reflected  back  the  lights  of  the  TV 
cameras. 


Emma  La  Roque  is  a Cree  M^tis,  a graduate  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 
She  is  the  author  of  Defeathering  the  Indian  and  at  present  a student  in  Ca- 
nadian history  at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 


There  were  at  least  six  different  singing  groups,  all  of 
whom  sang  very  well  and  very  precisely.  Prior  to  Ms.  Rogers 
speech  there  was  at  least  an  hour  of  entertainment.  The 
music,  prayer,  and  introduction  abounded  with  modern, 
catchy  words  and  phrases  often  said  in  affected,  syrupy  tones. 
Finally  Ms.  Rogers  spoke.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  critique 
every  detail  of  her  presentation,  nor  ever  to  deny  her  the 
right  to  speak.  My  concern  is  that  as  a public  personage 
millions  of  people  hear  and/or  see  her.  As  such  her  version  of 
Christianity  and  her  misrepresentation  of  women  frightens 
me. 

Dale  and  women.  First,  a word  about  Dale  (her  real  name 
is  Frances,  she  noted)  and  women.  Although  she  purports  to 
be  for  women,  and  uses  her  life  story  as  proof,  Evans  is  bereft 
of  any  substantial  analysis  of  the  issues  and  painful  struggles 
that  face  women  in  our  church  and  society  today.  The  best 
she  could  do  was  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  “settled  the  question 
of  equality  ” but  she  marred  this  wonderful  insight  by  stress- 
ing that  “it  is  wrong  to  want  independence  ” and  incorrectly 
blaming  Women’s  Lib  for  making  “homemakers  feel  like 
second-class  citizens.  ” The  point  here  is  not  whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  Women’s  Lib,  but  that  it  is  a moral 
responsibility  for  a public  person  to  represent  an  issue  with 
clarity  and  fairness.  It  is  clear  Evans  does  not  fully 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  women’s  movement. 

One  statement  about  women  especially  horrified  me. 
Evans  noted  that  women  were  endowed  with  special 
qualities,  and  proceeded  to  list  the  ancient  but  destruetive 
myths  that  women  are  conniving,  curious,  intuitive,  tender, 
and  compassionate,  while  men  are  strong!  Also,  she  es- 
sentially equated  woman  with  motherhood.  She  did  not  make 
the  same  equation  about  manness  and  fatherhood,  but  of 
course,  such  an  equation  would  put  Jesus  at  a slight  disad- 
vantage. 

Although  it  had  been  noted  in  the  introductory  comments 
that  the  meeting  grew  out  of  concern  for  women  because 
“more  women  are  committing  suicide,”  Evans  hardly  even 
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touched  that  subject.  Perhaps  she  did  not  have  to — the 
respectable-looking  audience  did  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  suicide.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  applause  for  Evans 
and  minimal  audience  participation  indicated  that  most 
people  were  there  to  see  a star,  not  to  discuss  women’s  prob- 
lems or  to  celebrate  Christian  peoplehood. 

If  Evans’  comments  about  women  lacked  substance,  her 
saecharine  version  of  Christianity  lacked  even  the  substance 
of  milk  (as  a Catholic  friend  of  mine  said  later).  And  it  is  time 
some  theologians  took  to  task  these  sweet,  seductive-voiced, 
self-styled  evangels  who  love  nothing  more  than  to  repeat  the 
name  of  “Jesus”  as  if  it  is  magic,  but  say  nothing  about  the 
awesome  implications  inherent  in  the  gospel  of  love  and 
freedom. 

Evans  and  cohorts  are  obsessed  with  the  empty  phrase 
(from  overuse  and  inadequate  exegesis  of  the  Bible)  that 
“Jesus  died  for  our  sins.”  Their  focal  point  is  the  “blood  of 
the  cross,”  rather  than  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  The 
speaker  associated  being  “saved  ” with  “going  to  heaven,  ” 
and  only  as  a secondary  thought  stated  that  Jesus  meant  life 
to  be  lived  abundantly.  But  nowhere  in  her  speech  did  Evans 
offer  any  ethical  guidelines  as  to  how  one  could  live  today.  To 
say  that  Jesus  is  “one  way”  is  to  say  nothing. 

Our  modern  world  is  swirling  from  divergent,  systemic 
powers:  from  bureaucracies,  technocracies,  global  corpora- 
tions, and  unprecedented  scientific  and  technological  re- 
alities. These  things  are  being  guided  by  profit  motives  which 
in  turn  are  dehumanizing  millions  of  people  around  the 
globe.  These  things  are  behind  political  corruptions,  racism, 
sexism,  the  depletion  of  human  and  natural  resources,  and  so 
forth.  In  such  a world  what  does  it  mean  to  live  life  abun- 
dantly? Surely,  it  means  more  than  prayer  meetings,  church 
choirs,  church  attendance,  and  star-studded  mass  rallies? 
(The  only  earthlike  factors  I could  gather  from  Evans’  exposi- 
tion of  Christianity. ) 

My  contention  with  Fundamentalists.  My  theological  and 
sociological  contention  with  Fundamentalists  and  similar 
evangelicals  is  that  they  offer  a very  superficial  understand- 
ing of  society  and  church.  Instead,  they  present  a per- 
sonalistic,  emotion-oriented,  Amerieanized  religion.  It  is  the 
frontier  mentality  of  the  Lone  Ranger  and  his  horse  (and  now 
“Jesus”).  This  religion  has  made  Jesus  into  a cult.  It  is  the 
cowboy  (or  cowgirl)  cult  of  the  legendary  rugged  individual 
who  rides  along  the  lonely  trail  of  righteousness — and  as  the 
Indians  experienced,  woe  to  those  who  are  different.  Funda- 
mentalism has  become  a fad;  it  has  come  out  of  its  closet 
growling  with  moralistic  indignation  while  being  graced  with 
white-shoed  stars. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  say  I have  not  understood  Evans 
and  company.  I am  afraid  I understand  only  too  well — I used 
to  believe  this  way.  I could  write  pages  confessing  my  conver- 
sion from  Fundamentalism.  But  that  is  not  the  point  here. 
What  worries  me  is  the  massive  support  this  movement  has 
gained  for  itself  within  the  last  decade.  And  as  it  has  grown 
larger,  it  has  become  bolder  with  its  imposing  sense  of  moral 
rightness.  History  has  shown  us  that  there  is  rarely  anything 


more  dangerous  than  holy  wrath.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Anabaptists  were  victims  of  religious  people  convinced  it  was 
morally  imperative  to  hack  them  off.  Today  there  art- 
minority  groups  whose  basic  human  rights  are  being  legisla- 
tively hacked  off  as  a result  of  this  neo-holy  crusade.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  religious  fervor  received  muscular  support 
from  the  state.  Today  the  new  American  religion  is  receiving 
support  from  Hollywood. 

One  may  like  a song  or  two  in  these  mass  meetings.  One 
may  even  agree  with  an  idea  here  and  there.  But  this  is 
hardly  a way  to  choose  among  alternatives;  for  the  overall 
fact  is  that  this  religious  movement  is  controlled  by  numbers, 
by  looking  and  sounding  good,  and  is  generally  on  the  side  of 
respectable  issues.  Many  of  its  promoters  are  fashionable.  At 
bottom  this  movement  is  guided  by  a success  theology  and 
utilitarian  ethics.  It  is  also  well  known  that  Fundamentalism 
is  against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  for  Women,  as  well 
as  against  legislation  that  would  protect  the  human  rights  in 
housing  and  employment  of  people  with  a same-sex  orienta- 
tion. 

It  is  known  too  that  this  religion  did  not  speak  up  against 
Vietnam,  and  in  Canada,  it  is  certainly  not  speaking  up 
against  the  government  and  business’  continuing  exploitation 
of  Native  land  and  resources  everywhere.  This  is  not  to  men- 
tion the  enormous  amount  of  money  and  energy  that  goes 
toward  this  commercilized  gospel.  Imagine  what  could  hap- 
pen if  this  money,  talent,  and  commitment  would  be  going 
into  creating  alternate  lifestyles  for  our  industrialized, 
polluted,  and  militarized  society. 

It  is  not  enough  to  play  selectively  with  this  movement.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  “I  disagree  with  them  here,  but  I agree 
with  them  there.”  One  can  say  this  about  any  issue,  and 
therefore  avoid  demonstrative  commitment  and  involve- 
ment. When  I was  at  AMBS  Charles  Colson,  author  of  Born 
Again  and  a former  Nixonite,  came  to  the  campus  (not  at 
AMBS  expense).  I recall  a class  discussion  after  in  which  I 
expressed  grave  doubts  about  our  famous  visitor. 

A frustrated  colleague  told  me  to  “just  leave  him  alone — 
he’s  doing  some  good  things,  and  you  do  your  thing.  ” Inside 
I was  groping  for  a way  to  respond  to  this  all-embracing 
goodness.  Somehow  it  seemed  lukewarm.  Then  the  professor 
spoke  up  and  unwittingly  verbalized  an  insight  my  soul  had 
felt  but  could  not  say  in  such  a great  and  succinct  way.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  (and  the  reason  for  theological 
training)  was  to  be  able  “to  discern  the  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  good.” 

Neither  fashionable  nor  successful.  Jesus’  life  was  neither 
fashionable  nor  successful.  His  political  positions  were  not 
respectable.  He  was  undeniably  on  the  side  of  the  outcasts  of 
His  day.  Jesus  went  to  the  cross,  not  “to  die  for  our  sins”  in 
the  ethereal  sense,  but  as  a consequence  of  His  ethical  com- 
mitments. His  death  consummated  His  life  which  was  lived 
abundantly  in  compassion  and  humanization.  But  his  mean- 
ing of  abundance  was  infinitely  more  awesome  than 
Pepsodent  smiles  and  “spectacular  ” concerts.  Try  to  imagine 
Him  presenting  a “Jesus  Christ  Emmanuel  Spectacular  ”!!  ^ 
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Mennonites  like  me 


By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


what  was  it  like  to  be  a black  Mennonite  before  the  time  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.?  What  is  it  like  now?  A group  of  five 
leaders  of  the  black  community  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
discussed  the  topic  in  Philadelphia  at  an  open  meeting  last 
spring.  One  panelist  told  me  later  the  ten-year  period  since 
King’s  death  was  too  short  for  comparison.  A timespan  of  25 
years  would  have  been  more  realistic  to  show  changes. 

The  panel  pulled  out  of  their  memories  glimpses  of  life  as 
blacks  in  pre-civil  rights  times:  having  to  enter  back  doors  of 
public  places  while  watching  whites  enter  by  the  front,  hav- 
ing to  give  up  seats  to  whites  on  trolleys,  being  one  of  few 
black  children  to  attend  integrated  schools  and  the  resulting 
harassment,  experiencing  the  anger  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  war  when  the  first  black  men  were 
hired  to  operate  trolley  cars  because  not  enough  white  men 
were  available,  learning  to  survive  as  youngsters  in  the  inner 
city.  “We  went  to  school  in  large  groups  of  12  or  15  for  pro- 
tection, ” said  one.  “We  had  to  hold  up  our  hands  to  fight. 
Survival  in  the  inner  city  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  teach- 
ings of  nonviolence.  ” 

They  talked  about  early  longings  to  share  activities  whites 
enjoyed.  “One  day  I’m  going  to  fly  in  an  airplane,  ” one  panel 
member  had  told  himself  when  he  was  still  a sharecropper  in 
Alabama,  as  he  watched  a plane  overhead.  When  he  moved 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  stepped  out 
of  hell  into  heaven,  he  said.  But  that  earthly  heaven  still  had 
its  back  alleys. 

Urban  renewal,  planned  to  provide  better  housing  for 
blacks,  became  known  as  “nigger  removal’’  to  them.  Run- 
down housing  in  which  blacks  lived  was  condemned,  torn 
down,  and  replaced  with  high  cost  housing,  which  the  blacks 
could  not  afford.  So  they  had  to  move  out  of  the  area. 

Branches  of  the  Mennonite  Church  began  missions  to 
blacks  of  Philadelphia  about  the  third  decade  of  this  century, 
although  Mennonites  had  settled  in  Germantown  as  early  as 
1683. 

One  panelist  mentioned  how  the  opportunity  for  him  to  so- 
cialize with  white  children  at  the  Mennonite  church  on  Sun- 


days helped  to  balance  the  discrimination  he  experienced  in 
school.  Another  said  he  was  helped  by  the  realization  that  if 
he  had  been  the  only  person  on  earth,  Christ  would  still  have 
died  for  him.  He  said,  “I  realized  I am  as  good  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived,  but  I also  know  I am  no  better.’’  Black  role 
models  such  as  George  Washington  Carver,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  others  helped  blacks  to  say,  “I’m  black  and  I’m 
beautiful.  ” 

Without  open  bitterness,  panel  members  talked  about  the 
blindness  of  white  Mennonites.  “The  blacks  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  have  not  yet  arrived,  just  as  not  all  blacks  in 
American  society  have  arrived.  ” What  do  they  want?  “We 
want  to  be  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church — not  black 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church.’’ 

The  panel  talked  about  the  lack  of  full  identification  of 
white  Mennonites  with  blacks  in  their  struggle  for  identity, 
for  economic  survival,  for  dignity  of  individual  and  family. 
“Some  Mennonites  say  they  did  not  create  the  problem  of 
discrimination,  so  they  don’t  have  to  get  involved  in  the  solu- 
tion,’’ said  one. 

Not  enough  Mennonites  are  actively  involved  in  helping 
blacks,  said  another,  though  they  have  the  resources.  They 
talked  about  the  lack  of  shared  history  of  black  and  white 
Mennonites  and  the  unwillingness  of  leaders  to  give  up  posi- 
tions of  power  to  make  room  for  minorities.  “There  is  no 
thundering  rush  to  get  black  pastors  for  white  churches,”  said 
one. 

I left  the  discussion  wishing  it  could  have  continued  for 
another  hour.  The  next  day  a group  of  us  toured  Mennonite 
settlements  and  projects  in  Philadelphia.  Among  sites  we 
visited  was  Bethany  Day  Care  Center,  which  serves  an  area  of 
economically  deprived  families  who  have  an  average  family 
income  of  $3,376,  with  47  percent  under  $3,000.  The  pre- 
vious day  I had  read  in  a daily  newspaper  that  a family  needs 
about  $17,000  to  live  comfortably  in  the  city. 

Issues  of  social  justice  push  much  closer  when  you  see  18, 
000  persons  squeezed  into  an  area  with  a radius  of  six  blocks. 
All  of  it  is  row  housing,  some  well  kept  and  tidy,  much  of  it 
with  sagging  porches,  broken  windows,  and  crumbling  foun- 
dations. In  Kansas,  with  its  sparse  population  and  large  open 
wheat  fields,  inner-city  problems  seem  remote  and  non- 
existent. 

The  next  morning  I attended  the  Diamond  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  an  integrated  but  predominantly  black 
church.  I met  the  kind  of  friendliness  and  freedom  of  spirit 
not  all  Mennonite  churches  enjoy  as  openly.  I thought  of  the 
panelist  the  previous  evening  who  could  remember  the  first 
time  he  had  sat  close  to  a Mennonite.  I would  remember  this 
occasion  also,  not  for  its  strangeness,  but  for  its  warmth. 

I left  Philadelphia  taking  back  with  me  a gift.  That  Men- 
nonite congregation,  most  of  whose  members  happen  to  be 
black,  had  given  me  something  I needed.  They  had  treated 
me  like  a person,  not  a white  Mennonite.  ^ 
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Do  parents  need  parents? 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


The  death  of  my  grandfather  when  I was  seven  raised  a 
question  which,  now  at  middle-age,  I find  more  answerable. 

The  telephone  rang.  My  father  spoke  into  it  and  listened. 
Then  he  turned  to  my  mother  who  was  stirring  something  at 
the  stove.  His  expression  said  that  her  father  was  gone. 

Though  I loved  my  grandfather,  I could  not  comprehend 
my  mother’s  overwhelming  grief.  After  all,  she  was  a grown- 
up. Why  should  grown-ups  need  parents?  My  mother  had  a 
husband,  my  father,  and  certainly  plenty  of  children. 
Weren’t  we  enough? 

I went  out  to  tell  Frank,  the  hired  man,  for  whom  I had 
honorable  intentions.  My  voice  quavered  unexpectedly.  I felt 
shaky  and  sat  on  the  stone  pile  in  the  sun. 

Not  only  had  Grandpa  died  in  some  distant  desert  of 
Arizona,  but  it  appeared  my  mother  would  never  come  back 
from  her  grief  to  be  the  same  again  either. 

From  the  sun-warmed  stones  my  world  still  looked  normal. 
White  brick  house,  gray  barn-garage-machine  shed-chicken 
house-hog  shed.  Roses  rambled  up  the  kitchen  windows  as 
redly  as  ever.  Robins  flew  here  and  there  carrying  bugs  to 
their  babies.  But  a doubt  had  cast  its  shadow  on  the  world. 

Though  I knew  at  seven  I needed  my  parents,  I had  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  I wouldn’t.  I’d  be  grown  up  and  my 
parents  would  never  tell  me  another  thing.  I’d  pack,  leaving 
them  behind  forever. 

Now  I gathered  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  at  the 
time  that  my  plan  might  not  work  out.  When  I got  to  be  as 
old  as  my  mother  and  was  married  to  Frank  and  had  at  least 
four  children  and  my  father  died,  would  I find  it  such  a terri- 
ble loss? 

At  seven  I began  to  suspect.  Later  I began  to  know. 

Though  hale  at  seventy-eight,  my  father  will  not  always  be 
available  to  answer  such  questions  as,  “What  month  was  it 
when  Grandpa  ^ehr  died?’’  and  “Why  did  we  call  rocks, 
stones?”  The  link  to  a childhood  that  later  became  strangely 
and  increasingly  dear  will  be  broken  and  with  it  innumerable 
hinges  to  memory.  That  says  it  will  be  up  to  me  then  to  re- 
member and  tell  my  story. 

The  death  of  parents  makes  another  statement  as  well. 

“You  are  next.’’ 

What?  Me?  That  seven-year-old  quivering  on  the  stone 
pile  questioning  her  mother’s  grief  over  her  grandfather’s 
death? 

That  is  the  way  it  is  with  generations.  Whom  of  my  peers 
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has  a grandparent  left?  When  the  numbers  of  our  aunts  and 
uncles  dwindle  with  each  family  reunion,  what  is  happening? 
Middle-age  has  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  place  I was  at  seven  was  a needy  one.  Need  related  to 
survival.  The  practicalities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
made  parents  precious. 

It  is  good  not  to  need  those  things  after  a time.  Jobs  and 
paychecks  do  much  to  help  teenagers  claim  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  though  we  may  not  need  our  parents’  financing,  we 
still  need  their  love.  The  emotional  support  that  comes  to  me 
through  letters  postmarked  “Arizona  ” are  vital.  Love  and 
need  are  less  clearly  and  separately  defined  now  and  for  some 
of  my  generation,  love  and  need  are  translated  into  care  for 
parents  that  is  similar  to  what  was  once  provided  the  other 
way  around. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter;  that  we  do  not  grow  up  and 
dismiss  our  parents  like  no  longer  needed  hired  men. 

The  significance  of  the  loss  of  parents  defies  utterance. 
Parents  are  a hint  of  God,  and  whatever  our  age  we  are  less 
safe  without  them.  ^ 

Retreat  to  silence 

I journey  toward  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High 
and  discover 
it  is  an  inner  path. 

You  are  “I  Am,’’ 

Who  am  I? 

Do  You  know  my  name? 

When  You  call  me. 

What  do  You  call  me? 

I hear  You  call  me  “child,” 

Child  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 

Defended  by  the  cloud  of  God, 

Protected  from  the  evil  powers 
that  howl  and  dance  in  circles  round  me 
chattering  meaningless  gibberish 
just  outside  Your  quiet. 

— Linea  Geiser 
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Left:  Street  scene  in  Danang,  Vietnam.  Below: 
Delegate  Betsy  Beyler  with  staff  of  Lang  Ciang 
District  Hospital  in  Ha  Bac  Province. 


A visiting  team's  report:  new  project  proposed  for  Vietnam 


Vietnam  is  faced  with  an  incredibly  difficult 
task  as  its  people  reconstruct  a country  that 
has  been  ravaged,  reports  a Mennonite 
Central  (Committee  delegation  that  visited 
Vietnam  July  1 to  15.  They  observed  that 
despite  difficulties,  Vietnam  appears  de- 
termined to  succeed  in  reconstruction. 

MCC  representatives  have  visited  Viet- 
nam annually  since  1975  to  make  contacts 
with  the  church,  to  review  MCC-assisted 
projects,  and  to  negotiate  continuing 
projects  there. 

North  Americans  have  repeatedly  asked  if 
MCC  is  certain  donations  are  getting  to  the 
people  they  are  meant  to  benefit.  After  visits 
to  three  MCC-funded  projects,  delegates 
agreed  that  in  each  case  ecjuipment  and  sup- 
plies are  being  well  used  for  their  intended 
purpose. 

MCC  Asia  Secretary  Vern  Preheim,  one 
member  of  the  five-person  delegation,  said 
the  group  also  had  “excellent  personal  and 
official  contacts  with  13  church  leaders  in 
the  North  and  Scyjth  and  the  Vietnamese 
Christians  affirmed  the  value  of  MCC 
assistance.  The  church  people  expressed 
strong  hope  that  more  American  church 
groups  will  offer  assistance. 

As  a response  to  the  visit,  delegates  will 
recommend  that  MCC  fund  a new  project 
providing  laboratory  equipment  for  the 
Chemistry  Research  Center  for  Agriculture 
in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (formerly  Saigon). 
MCC  is  particularly  interested  in  that 
project,  since  it  involves  areas  of  MCC  em- 
phasis— agriculture  and  food  production. 

The  Chemistry  Research  Center,  staffed 
bv  ten  scientists,  works  to  develop  new  uses 
for  local  products  in  order  to  replace  ma- 
terials formerly  imported.  Recent  projects 


have  included  development  of  cattle  feed 
from  coconut  wastes  left  after  oil  extraction, 
exploring  uses  of  the  common  rubber  seed, 
and  experimental  use  of  corncobs  to  develop 
a carrier  (casing)  for  vaccine. 

The  center  is  also  working  on  purification 
of  drinking  water,  on  finding  local  in- 
gredients to  use  as  rust  preventatives  in 
areas  of  high  humidity,  and  research  on  re- 
moving the  effects  of  defoliants  in  the  soil. 

The  center  has  prepared  a list  of  200 
items,  which  cannot  be  purchased  within 
Vietnam,  needed  over  a two-year  period. 
Action  on  this  project  will  likely  be  con- 
sidered at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee. 

Former  projects  visited  by  the  delegation 
included  an  irrigation  project  in  the  Danang 
area,  the  Lang  Giang  District  Hospital  in  Ha 
Bac  Province,  and  a public  health  project  in 
Hanoi. 

Cement  and  transformers  donated  by 
MCC  are  in  place  at  the  Danang  project, 
where  21,000  irrigated  acres  now  service 
four  villages.  In  that  area  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  grow  one  rice  crop  yearly.  Irriga- 
tion allows  three  annual  crops,  providing 
more  ft)od  for  villagers. 

Construction  is  continuing  at  the  Lang 
Giang  Hospital,  which  was  equipped  by 
MCC.  That  hospital  was  destroyed  by 
bombing  in  1972.  The  delegates  also  visited 
a project  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  and 
Epidemiology  in  Hanoi,  where  an  MCC- 
donated  offset  press  and  speaker-equipped 
vehicle  are  used  in  public  health  education. 

The  five  Mennonite  delegates  also  heard 
reports  of  excellent  use  of  30  garden  cultiva- 
tors donated  in  1975,  but  did  not  visit  sites 
where  they  are  in  use. 


Delegates  were:  Preheim  of  MCC  head- 
quarters; Betsy  Beyler,  assistant  director  of 
MCC  Peace  Section’s  Washington  Office; 
Takeji  Nomura,  secretary  of  Japan  Men- 
nonite Fellowship;  Albert  DeFehr,  treasurer 
of  MCC  (Canada);  and  James  Stauffer, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  worker  in  the  Philippines,  who  was 
a missionary  in  Vietnam  for  17  years. 

The  delegates  visited  MCC  personnel  in 
Laos  en  route  to  Vietnam,  where  they  spent  , 
five  days  in  Hanoi,  2‘/2  days  in  Danang  and 
five  days  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

They  were  also  able  to  visit  a refugee 
camp  only  two  kilometers  from  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  where  9,000  refugees  were 
located. 

Preheim  said  they  heard  reports  of  a very 
“complex  and  grave”  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia. There  is  military  activity  and  shelling 
along  the  border  each  day.  Refugees  said 
they  estimated  up  to  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  killed  there  and  another 
large  portion  of  the  population  has  fled. 


World  missions 
consultation  calls  for 
greater  cooperation 

Representatives  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  churches  from  20  nations  met  just 
before  World  Conference,  July  22-24,  in 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  discuss  Mennonite  world 
missions. 

The  consultation  was  a follow-up  of  the 
one  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in  1975. 
“We  were  moved  through  the  working  of 
God’s  Spirit  and  the  Christian  inspiration  in 
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the  the  thoughts  that  were  brought  before 
us,”  said  the  report. 

Participants  recognized  some  of  the  fail- 
ures and  imperfections  of  the  past,  but  they 
committed  themselves  to  moving  ahead, 
taking  into  account  the  world  as  it  is,  includ- 
ing rapid  social  and  environmental  changes. 

A strong  interest  in  leadership  training 
was  expressed.  “There  should  be  some  pro- 
vision for  Anabaptist-oriented  training  in  all 
of  the  cultural  areas  of  our  constituent 
churches,”  said  the  report  without  giving  a 
clue  as  to  what  that  means. 

“Though  denominationalism  may  not  be 
a stumbling  stone  to  such  an  extent  as  we 
have  often  thought,”  continues  the  consul- 
tation statement,  “it  nevertheless  comes  for- 
ward time  and  again  as  a serious  criticism  by 
new  Christians.  It  should  be  our  task  to  seek 
to  express  and  to  demonstrate  cooperation 
with  each  other  as  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  groups  and  with  other  Christian 
churches.” 

The  group  then  came  up  with  a set  of 
recommendations : 

In  keeping  with  our  concept  of  volun- 
tarism, the  Consultation  desires  that: 

1.  The  Mennonite  World  Conference 
take  the  leadership  in  planning  another 
consultation  in  three  years,  with  regional 
and/or  local  consultations  taking  place  in 
the  interim. 

2.  All  our  groups  be  urged  to  go  further 
in  “joint  action  for  mission”  adopting  those 
models  that  become  viable  and  practical. 

3.  The  Mennonite  World  Conference 
General  Council  make  available  consulta- 
tive services  regarding  the  present  church 
relationships  and  raising  questions  regard- 
ing further  possible  organization  for  co- 
operative world  mission. 

4.  To  keep  the  continuity  of  these  dia- 
logues it  is  desired  that  a publication  such  as 
the  MWC  Newsletter  or  Mission  Focus  be 
used  and  made  available  to  all  participants 
of  this  consultation  and  all  those  who  desire 
to  be  on  the  mailing  list. 

More,  smaller  bites  for 
mission  directors 

The  job  gets  bigger,  but  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  directors  have  found  a way  to  di- 
vide their  labors. 

To  expedite  their  duties,  directors  in  the 
past  year  created  committees  for  legal  and 
finance,  personnel,  and  communication  ser- 
vices. Board  members  plus  several  persons 
with  specific  skills  were  assigned  among  the 
service  department  committees.  The  com- 
mittees work  simultaneously  as  part  of 
regular  Board  meetings. 

The  arrangement  brings  directors  closer 
to  services  and  minimizes  the  need  for  the 
full  Board  to  gulp  down  all  the  details,  one 
staff  person  said.  It  frees  the  full  Board  to 
give  more  time  to  program  matters. 


To  open  the  July  quarterly  meeting  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Board  Chairman  Samuel 
Janzen  spoke  of  Paul’s  words  “Be  of  good 
cheer.”  He  applied  the  reference  from  Acts 
27:21-25  to  the  tasks  and  opportunities  the 
Lord  is  giving  to  the  Mennonite  Church  to- 
day. 

One  task  facing  directors  is  selecting  two 
new  key  staff  persons  in  the  next  two  years. 
They  approved  procedures,  job  descriptions, 
and  a list  of  qualifications  for  securing  a new 
executive  secretary  to  replace  H.  Ernest 
Bennett  by  October  1980,  and  a new  person- 
nel secretary  to  replace  Dorsa  J.  Mishler  by 
July  1979. 

In  staff  actions,  the  Board  appointed 
Edward  Taylor  associate  secretary  for  Home 
Missions  for  a two-year  term;  reappointed 
Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  secretary  for  Home 
Missions  for  a two-year  term;  reappointed 
Dorsa  J.  Mishler  personnel  secretary  to  July 
1,  1979;  reappointed  Hubert  Brown  sec- 
retary for  Student  Services  for  a two-year 
term  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
be  on  leave  the  first  year  as  interim  pastor  of 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 

The  Board  heard  in-depth  reports  from 
Student  Services,  Relief  and  Service,  and 
Health  and  Welfare  committees.  Directors 
asked  for  review  of  any  new  institutional 
program  in  health  and  welfare  pending 
further  consideration  of  legal  and  financial 
liability  posed  in  sponsoring  institutions. 

In  other  action  the  Board: 

— Accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Legal  and  Finance  Committee  to  delegate 
responsibility  for  fund  raising  to  the  Com- 
munication Committee. 

— Approved  the  Communication  Com- 
mittee’s proposal  for  a new  missions  bi- 
monthly, Sent,  to  appear  as  an  insert  in 
Gospel  Herald.  The  pilot  issue  will  appear  in 
November. 

— Agreed  to  retain  $50,000  from  the  sale 
of  the  former  Rittman  Home  near  Orrville, 
Ohio,  for  use  by  Health  and  Welfare  for 
developing  new  projects,  especially  related 
to  urban  areas. 

— rAsked  the  Relief  and  Service  Division 
to  explore  possible  ways  to  develop  short- 
term overseas  service  that  would  expose 
persons  to  missions. 

— Approved  a preliminary  1979  budget  of 
$3,638, ’700  and  approved  the  1978  budget  of 
$3,369,200,  which  had  been  reviewed  and 
accepted  at  earlier  meetings. 

The  Board  will  meet  next  prior  to  a 
mission  rally  in  Ontario,  Sept,  28-30. 


No  police  protection? 

One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for 
9,500  persons  to  meet  for  five  days  without 
police  direction,  especially  when  they  all 
came  from  different  countries  with  different 
cultural  identities.  This  was  possible,  how- 


ever, at  the  recent  MWC  held  at  Century  II 
in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

True,  some  came  to  the  conference  with 
mixed  feelings.  Some  came  expecting  that 
motions  would  be  passed,  whereas  the  plan- 
ners considered  it  as  a means  of  external 
fellowship.  Hence  the  theme:  “The  King- 
dom of  Cod  in  the  Changing  World.” 

One  thing,  however,  became  clear:  Con- 
ferees were  ready  to  hear  about  the  troubles 
in  each  country.  There  was  an  awareness  of 
the  troubles  in  the  world  today.  In  some 
countries  the  problems  focus  on  materialism 
and  spiritual  poverty,  while  the  vast  ma- 
jority suffer  for  lack  of  economic  and  social 
growth.  They  continued  asking  the  ques- 
tion, “How  do  we  overcome  these  prob- 
lems?” 

The  Anglican  bishop  in  exile,  Festo 
Kivengere,  reminded  the  wondering  crowd 
on  Sunday  that  the  kingdom  of  God  can 
only  be  seen  on  the  cross.  It  is  not  in  the 
sword  or  in  documents.  “There  is  no  power 
in  the  sword.  ” 

Personally,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  Wichita  Conference  was  the  will- 
ingness of  the  individuals  to  hear  about  the 
troubles  of  each  country  and  the  open 
fellowship  to  all  was  unique. — Abraham 
Wetseh,  Accra,  Ghana. 

Weapons  concern  of 
peace  group 

Peace  and  justice  are  international  issues, 
discovered  many  who  attended  the  Peace 
Interest  Group  meeting  at  the  Tenth  Men- 
nonite World  Conference. 

Participants  reported  that  Mennonites  in 
Central  America  recently  issued  a joint 
peace  declaration.  Mennonites  in  Brazil 
have  submitted  a request  to  the  government 
asking  for  recognition  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Micio  Ohno  of  Japan  spoke  of  his 
experiences  as  a war  tax  resister  as  he 
presented  a paper,  “A  Form  of  Aggressive 
Peace  Witness.  ” 

The  Peace  Interest  Group  was  one  of 
many  special-interest  groups  that  met 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  conference.  The 
meetings  were  open  to  all  conference  par- 
ticipants. 

A provisional  peace  committee  had  been 
formed  in  Curitiba,  Brazil,  in  1972  at  the 
last  Mennonite  World  Conference  to  help 
give  continuity  to  Peace  Interest  Group 
activities  between  MWC  sessions.  On  the 
basis  of  this  committee’s  work  and  as  a result 
of  the  Peace  Interest  Group’s  work  the 
following  report  was  submitted  to  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  Findings  Com- 
mittee: 

“Mennonites  of  the  world  should  explore 
more  seriously  ways  in  which  we  can  jointly 
address  international  structures  and  powers 
which  hold  people  of  the  world  captive.  ” 

Mennonite  congregations  of  the  world 
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A.  J.  Klassen,  chairman  of  Peace  Section  U.S.  and  International,  addressed  the  Peace  Interest  Group 
at  the  World  Conference  meeting. 


should  “devote  themselves  to  study  and 
understanding  of  peace  and  justice  and  the 
implication  of  this  understanding  for  our 
relationship  to  and  our  participation  in  the 
power  structure  of  our  times.’ 

As  increasing  portions  of  world  resources 
are  devoted  to  military  purposes  instead  of 
human  need,  “we  urge  the  MWC  to  hold  a 
special  consultation  on  ‘Christian  Witness 
and  Militarism.’  The  growing  number  of  na- 
tions producing  nuclear  weapons  . . . 


Over  80  Japanese  citizens  did  not  pay  all  or 
part  of  this  year  s income  taxes  or  asked  for 
refunds,  says  Michio  Ohno,  Japanese  min- 
ister who  spoke  on  war  tax  resistance  in 
Japan  at  the  MCC-sponsored  Peace  Interest 
Group  at  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Ohno  is  chairman  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Evangelical  Cooperative 
Conference. 

Ohno  was  introduced  to  pacifism  while 
studying  at  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1964  to  1965.  He 
was  pastor  of  a church  in  Kyodan  for  six 
years  and  for  the  past  year  has  taught 
English  and  led  Bible  studies  in  his  home. 

Ohno  says  he  became  involved  with  war 
tax  resistance  in  1974  when  he  owed  the 
U.S.  $4.40  in  taxes.  “1  was  troubled  by  the 
table  on  the  back  of  the  income  tax  form 
which  stated  that  6.5  percent  of  the  tax 
money  had  been  used  for  the  military’s  so- 
called  “Self-Defense  Forces”  during  the 
previous  year. 

“Shortly  before,  I had  read  in  The  Men- 
nonite periodical  about  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Bill,  a U.S.  legislative  measure, 
which  if  approved  would  allow  con- 
scientious objectors  to  rechannel  their  tax 
money  to  nonmilitary  purposes.  This  idea 


threatens  the  world  with  catastrophic  vio- 
lence.” 

The  group  requested  that  the  MWC 
General  Council  or  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee form  a special  committee  to  give  major 
continuing  leadership  to  the  task  of  working 
at  issues  of  systemic  injustice  and  militarism. 
Peace  Interest  Group  activity  will  continue 
to  be  guided  by  an  international  peace  com- 
mittee made  up  of  one  representative  from 
each  continent. 


impressed  me  because  I knew  that  as  a pa- 
cifist, I could  not  pay  for  war  and  war 
preparation. 

“The  next  day  I visited  Gan  Sakakibara, 
one  of  Japan’s  leading  Anabaptist  scholars, 
to  discuss  this.  I remembered  his  answer  to  a 
high  school  boy  who  had  once  asked  him 
why  Christians  were  not  persecuted  like  the 
early  Anabaptists  had  been.  ” 

He  answered,  “That  is  because  we  are  not 
true  Christians.  We  are  not  good  or  bad.  We 
are  not  the  medicine  or  the  poison.  If  we 
were,  we  would  be  persecuted.  ” 

Ohno  said  he  visited  the  tax  office  and 
explained  why  he  could  not  pay  the  tax.  “I 
told  them  I didn’t  mind  if  they  took  my 
possessions.  ” 

A group  of  people  favoring  conscientious 
objection  to  war  taxes  began  meeting  in 
Sakakibara  s home. 

When  a civil  lawyer  sued  the  state  for  re- 
payment of  his  tax  money,  believing  that 
conscientious  objection  to  war  taxes  was 
legal,  he  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  group. 
The  lawyer’s  visit  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  Conscientious  Objection  to  Military  Tax 
(COM IT),  a citizens’  group  of  250  members 
including  Mennonites,  Quakers,  Catholics, 
Buddhists,  and  nonbelievers.  COM  IT  now 


holds  summer  study  seminars  and  publishes 
“The  Plowshare,”  a bimonthly  paper. 

The  80  people  who  have  not  paid  their 
taxes  for  this  year  have  received  notices  de- 
manding payment,  but  none  has  been  ar- 
rested and  no  property  has  been  seized.  Ad- 
ditionally, 120,000  members  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Trade  Unions  in  Japan  have 
asked  for  a tax  refund  to  express  their  desire 
for  peace. 

“A  huge  olive  tree  grows  up  from  a tiny 
pit,’  he  concluded.  “We  are  sowing  olive 
pits  and  tending  seedlings.  Someday  there 
will  be  a stout  olive  tree,  and  one  of  the  big 
branches,  I hope,  will  be  conscientious  tax 
objection.  ” 

Capital  punishment 
examined  on  Capitol  Hill 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  responded  on  July  19  to  an  invita- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  present  testimony  at 
hearings  on  the  death  penalty.  Washington 
Office  Director  Delton  Franz  presented  the 
statement  adapted  from  a paper  approved  in 
May  by  Peace  Section  members. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mennonite  tes- 
timony on  capital  punishment  has  been 
heard  by  Congress.  The  capital  punishment 
issue  is  one  that  has  been  subject  to  debate 
in  Mennonite  circles.  Franz’s  testimony  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  issues  of  justice  and 
Christian  witness. 

Quoting  from  a 1910  statement  by  the 
Mennonite  leader  Daniel  Kauffman,  the 
testimony  opened:  “The  taking  of  human 
life,  whether  upon  the  field  of  battle,  on  the 
gallows  or  in  the  electric  chair  . . . belongs  to 
uncivilized  nations.  ” And  quoting  from 
Mennonite  historian  C.  Henry  Smith:  “Hu- 
man life  to  the  Mennonites  is  sacred,  and 
not  to  be  snuffed  out  for  any  reason  what- 
soever ...  to  appease  the  demand  for  public 
justice.” 

A July  3 Supreme  Court  decision  ruled 
that  the  death  penalty  could  not  be  auto- 
matically imposed  for  a particular  crime. 
The  court  decision  said,  in  effect,  that  death 
sentences  imposed  without  “rational  cri- 
teria” or  uniform  guidelines,  violate  the  pro- 
hibition on  “cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment” in  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Before  a convicted  prisoner  is  sentenced, 
the  high  court  found,  the  judge  or  jury  must 
consider  “mitigating  circumstances”:  the 
prisoner’s  character,  his  record,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  crime.  The  court’s  deci- 
sion is  expected  to  reduce  considerably  the 
likelihood  of  future  executions  as  would  the 
current  legislation  before  Congress. 

Peace  Section  testimony  cited  several 
cases  in  which  Mennonite  communities 
responded  redemptively  to  criminal  of- 
fenders. After  the  1957  slaying  of  an  Amish 
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farmer  in  Ohio,  the  victim’s  family  and 
church  community  showed  forgiveness  to 
the  convicted  assailant  through  prison  visits 
and  goodwill  gestures.  The  assailant  became 
a Christian  while  awaiting  the  death  sen- 
tence, and  petitions  by  Amish  in  the  county 
brought  about  the  governor’s  commutation 
of  the  sentence. 

The  MCC  Peace  Section  statement  urged 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  consider 
such  redemptive  responses  by  the  church 
community  a mitigating  circumstance,  that 
is,  reason  why  the  defendant  should  not  be 
executed. 

Recidivism,  or  repetition  of  a crime  after 
prison  release,  is  most  commonly  heard  as 
justification  for  capital  punishment.  But  two 
criminal  justice  scholars  cited  statistics 
refuting  this  theory.  Between  1965  and 
1974,  of  11,406  persons  convicted  of  “willful 
homicide  ” and  released  from  prison,  only  34 
were  returned  for  subsequent  homicide. 

Nevertheless,  most  committee  members 
present  seemed  more  influenced  by  the 
public’s  cry  for  vengeance  than  by  statistical 
realities.  Public  opinion  has  shifted  deci- 
sively in  the  past  decade  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty,  with  polls  showing  62  to  70 
percent  now  favoring  execution  for  capital 
offenses. 

Franz  cited  the  example  of  a Mennonite 
youth  worker  who  was  murdered  by  inner- 
city  youths.  Her  husband  said,  “She  has 
been  killed  by  the  system  that  creates  ghet- 
tos and  racial  hatred.  The  last  thing  she 
would  have  wanted  was  for  her  death  to  be 
used  to  incite  people  (to  retribution). 
‘Vengeance  is  mine,  1 will  repay,  says  the 
Lord.’  ’’ 

Concluding  the  testimony,  Franz  stated: 
“If  indeed,  counsel  for  the  defense  could 
adequately  know,  understand,  and  present 
to  the  jury  all  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
defendant’s  crime,  and  the  jury  could,  in 
turn,  truly  weigh  the  relationship  of  these 
mitigating  circumstances  to  the  aggravating 
circumstances,  the  jury  would  then  the- 
oretically be  sufficiently  knowledgeable  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  the  life  of  the  convicted 
defendant.  However,  we  believe  such  wise 
and  perfect  judgment  has  not  been  given  to 
the  created  human  order,  but  continues  to 
remain  within  the  province  of  the  Creator. 
He  alone  can  be  the  perfect  Giver  and  Taker 
of  life.” 

Argentines  appreciated 
Mennonite  hospitality 

Among  the  thousands  attending  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  at  Wichita  were 
32  Argentines,  all  of  whom  are  members  or 
regular  attendants  of  seven  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. Six  of  these  are  pastors;  others  carry 
important  responsibilities  in  the  conference 
or  in  their  congregations.  Only  one  of  the 


number  had  been  in  North  America  before. 

Organizing  the  tour  and  leading  the 
group  were  missionaries  Delbert  and  Ruth 
Erb.  Their  daughter  Patricia,  who  has  been 
working  and  studying  in  New  York  the  past 
winter,  rode  with  the  group  from  New  York 
to  Wichita.  Paul  and  Alta  Erb,  parents  of 
Delbert,  rode  with  the  group  from  Scottdale 
to  Wichita,  to  their  lodgings  at  Hesston,  and 
back  as  far  as  Goshen.  Several  of  the  Ar- 
gentines were  delegates  to  the  World 
Conference,  and  received  some  subsidy.  But 
most  of  the  number  paid  their  own  way.  In 
America,  however,  they  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
were  met  with  congregational  meals  and 
with  home  entertainment  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Washington,  D.C.;  Springs,  Pa.;  Scottdale, 
Pa.;  Orrville,  Ohio;  West  Liberty,  Ohio; 
Metamora,  111.;  Leonard,  Mo.;  Hesston, 
Kan.;  Wayland,  Iowa;  Goshen,  Ind.;  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Tavistock,  Ont.;  Alden,  N.Y. ; 
and  Souderton,  Pa. 

Despite  language  problems,  the  many  op- 
portunities for  fellowship  were  an  inspira- 
tion both  to  the  hosts  and  to  the  South 
American  visitors.  Several  of  the  Argentines 
were  heard  to  say  that,  although  they 
enjoyed  the  World  Conference,  the  fellow- 
ship in  the  homes  and  churches  meant  more 
to  them.  Again  and  again  they  thanked  their 
hosts  for  sending  missionaries  to  them.  It 
was  good  to  hear  persons  who  were  won  to 
Christ  by  the  missionaries  tell  us  that 
mission  work  has  been  effective. — Paul  Erb. 

Newcomer  gift  aids  GC 
Center  for  Discipleship 

A gift  to  Goshen  College  from  Franklin  and 
Maxine  Newcomer,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  will  be 
used  for  extensive  renovation  of  the  old 
seminary  building  on  campus,  according  to 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the 
college. 

The  renovated  building,  renamed  the 
Newcomer  Center,  will  house  the  Center  for 
Discipleship,  the  business  department,  and 
various  classrooms.  It  will  also  serve  as  a 
facility  for  conferences  and  classes  in  con- 
tinuing education. 

“At  a time  when  education  is  being  seen 
increasingly  as  a lifelong  learning  op- 
portunity, the  Newcomer  gift  will  enable 
Goshen  College  to  expand  its  services  in  a dra- 
matic way,  ” said  Burkholder.  “Increasingly, 
Goshen  will  be  seen  as  a learning  center  for 
the  churches  and  the  community  and  not 
simply  as  a traditional  four-year  liberal  arts 
college.  ” 

“We  regard  the  Newcomer  gift  as  a major 
one,  ” said  Burkholder. 

Renovation  will  include  the  enlarging  and 
redesigning  of  the  chapel,  the  construction 
of  small  project  rooms  for  group  and  indi- 
vidual work,  and  the  remodeling  of  the  di- 
rector’s office  and  kitchenette. 


The  Newcomers,  members  of  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lagrange,  are  committed 
Christians  with  a deep  concern  for  Christian 
leadership  training.  “Since  (k)d  has  blessed 
us  financially  we  feel  we  would  like  to  leave 
something  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  future 
generations,  ” said  Newcomer. 

The  Newcomers  are  the  founders  and 
former  proprietors  of  FAN  Coach,  Inc., 
Lagrange;  Monitor,  Wakarusa;  and  P'rank- 
lin  Coach,  Nappanee. 

Openness  to  Christian 
message  reported  in  USSR 

People  in  the  USSR  are  more  open  to  the 
gospel  than  ever,  according  to  a Russian 
minister  who  recently  immigrated  to  West 
Germany  and  later  spoke  to  Voice  of  a 
Friend  radio  speaker  Vasil  Magal  during  a 
Bible  conference  in  France. 

This  minister  traveled  all  over  his  home- 
land before  emigrating  and  everywhere  he 
went  people  asked  for  Bibles  and  other 
Christian  books. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  he  visited,  he  saw 
people  packed  into  homes  and  glued  to  their 
radio  receivers  to  catch  every  Christian 
message  and  song  available. 

He  saw  people  on  their  knees  praying  in 
tears.  Young  and  old,  Christians  and  many 
non-Christians — including  Party  mem- 

bers— are  listening  regularly  to  the  Chris- 
tian broadcasts. 

He  told  Vasil  that  the  Voice  of  a Friend  is 
a well-known  program  everywhere  in  the 
Eastern  countries. 

“This  living  testimony  was  of  great 
interest  for  us — and  an  encouragement  to 
continue  the  ministry,  ” Vasil  writes.  “There 
is  a deep  revival  in  the  USSR  produced 
mostly  by  the  radio  broadcasts.  ” 

GC  Nursing  to 
celebrate  25th 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1953,  the  first 
nursing  students  graduated  from  Goshen 
College.  Oct.  12  through  14,  the  Goshen 
College  Nursing  Division  will  host  a 25th 
Celebration. 

The  celebration  will  include  a workshop 
on  Ethical  Decision-Making,  a banquet 
honoring  former  nursing  director  Orpah 
Mosemann,  and  an  open  house  of  the  Excel 
Nursing  Education  Center  on  campus.  All 
alumni,  friends,  and  nursing  professionals 
are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  weekend 
activities. 

The  workshop  on  Ethical  Decision-Mak- 
ing, Thursday  and  Friday,  will  have  as  guest 
speaker  Sister  Francesca  Lumpp,  CSJ,  from 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Topics  to  be  covered  include 
ethical  theories;  nursing  relationships  to 
patients,  doctors,  and  other  nurses;  advo- 
cacy; DNA;  death,  and  survival. 
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The  banquet  on  Friday  at  7:00  p.m.  will 
recognize  the  21-year  service  of  Orpah 
Mosemann,  the  first  director  of  nursing  at 
Goshen  College.  Tributes  by  Norma  Jean 
Weldy,  professor  of  nursing  at  Goshen 
College,  and  Mary  K.  Sauder,  assistant  di- 
rector of  nursing  services  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  be 
followed  with  a talk  by  Mary  Nofziger 
Chelgren  entitled  “Wellness  or  Illness — Is 


For  political  reasons,  over  50,000  ref- 
ugees have  left  Angola  since  November 
1977  to  live  in  Zaire.  Due  to  drought  and 
plant  disease  in  the  Bas-Zaire  region,  where 
they  have  taken  up  residence,  they  and  the 
Zairians  face  a critical  food  shortage  by  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  plans  to  ship  1,000  sacks  of 
wheat  from  Canada’s  Food  Bank,  400  milk 
powder  bags  from  Canada,  500  cartons  of 
U.S.  beef,  and  1,000  sacks  of  beans,  to  be 
distributed  by  two  Angolan  pastors  named 
by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire.  Long- 
range  development  services  are  being  con- 
sidered. 


Peter  Wiebe,  Wayne  North,  Paul  Bontrager 


Central  Christian  High  School  has  just 
liquidated  its  debt  with  several  thousand  to 
spare.  Corporation  members  of  Christian 
Schools,  Inc.,  came  through  with  pledges 
and  cash  to  erase  the  school’s  debt  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  and  business  meeting  re- 
cently. The  organization,  which  founded 
and  supports  the  high  school,  was 
represented  by  over  half  of  its  163  members 
from  Wayne,  Stark,  Holmes,  and  Medina 
counties.  With  a debt  of  $4,600  still  facing 
the  group  after  18  years  of  operation,  presid- 
ing chairman  Paul  Miller  asked  for  pledges 
and  got  a total  of  $7,265  to  cancel  the  debt 
and  leave  a surplus. 

The  Mailbox,  a 24-minute  color  film 
produced  by  Brigham  Young  University, 
“makes  a dramatic  plea  for  families  to  com- 
municate, for  sons  and  daughters  to  re- 
member their  parents,  and  for  non-family 
members  to  recognize  the  needs  of  aging 
neighbors.”  Rental:  $19.  El  Mariana  es  Hoy 
consists  of  four  sets  of  five-color  filmstrips, 
each  with  cassettes  and  scripts  in  Spanish 


There  a Choice?”  Chelgren  is  a consultant 
in  cardio-pulmonary  care  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Open  House  Saturday,  from  9:30  to 
11:30  a.m.,  will  introduce  alumni  and  other 
interested  persons  to  the  Excel  Nursing 
Education  Center  and  the  current  methods 
of  nursing  instruction  at  Goshen  College. 

Contact  person  for  all  reservations  is  Sylva 
Keenan,  secretary  in  the  Division  of  Nursing 
at  Goshen  College. 


with  parallel  English  translation.  Produced 
this  year  by  Parents’  Magazine  Films,  the 
sets  are  educationally  sound  material  on 
family  development,  though  not  specifically 
from  a religious  stance.  These  sets  would  be 
useful  in  family  life  seminars,  teacher  train- 
ing workshops,  parent-teacher  meetings,  or 
bilingual  workshops.  Rental:  $5  per  set. 
Write  or  call  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  Audiovisuals. 

The  Michiana  Mennonite  Relief  Sale, 
normally  set  for  the  last  weekend  in  Sep- 
tember, will  take  place  the  fourth  weekend, 
Sept.  22  and  23,  this  year. 

An  open  house  on  Friday,  from  5:00-9:00 
p.m.,  will  be  followed  by  the  sale  on  Satur- 
day from  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Both  open 
house  and  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Elkhart 
County  Fairgrounds,  Goshen,  Ind.  Informa- 
tion address:  Box  243,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Students  of  Western  Mennonite  School’s 
1978  deputation  team  chose  the  theme  of 
world  hunger  for  annual  visits  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California.  Of  the  money 
raised,  half  went  to  MCC  and  the  other  half 
took  care  of  expenses.  The  students  had  pre- 
pared for  the  programs  with  almost  daily 
study,  practice,  and  prayer. 

The  Findings  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
World  Conference  prepared  a five-page 
news  release  which  affirms  in  a general  way 
many  biblical  principles  and  current  beliefs 
of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  but  no 
specifics.  “This  conference,”  says  the  re- 
port, “has,  provoked  a multitude  of  com- 
ments— some  sharply  critical,  others  highly 
laudatory,  some  deeply  disappointed,  many 
divided  in  their  feelings,  most  appreciative 
of  the  experience.  No  one  can  be  neutral 
about  this  week.  All  the  submitted  reflec- 
tions and  Bible/Working  Group  reports, 
with  their  varied  thoughts,  will  be  included 
in  the  full  report  of  the  Findings  Commit- 
tee.” 

Fraser  Lake  Camp  will  be  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  in  the  summer  of  1979. 
Throughout  the  years  many  addresses  have 
changed  and  the  planning  committee  is 
interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  as  many 
former  staff  members  as  possible.  If  you 
spent  time  as  counselor  or  staff  at  Fraser 
Lake  Camp  at  any  time,  please  get  in  touch 
with  Fraser  Lake  Camp  Office,  40  Shawford 


Cresc.,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  MIG  1V8  or  call 
(416)  439-3104. 

Space  is  still  available  on  the  Nov.  19  to 
Dec.  4,  1978  Jamaica  bike  hike  sponsored  by 
Out-Spokin’.  For  a number  of  years  Out- 
Spokin’  has  hiked  in  Jamaica  with  college 
groups.  This  “special  edition”  tour  opens 
the  Jamaican  experience  to  all  adults — sin- 
gles, marrieds,  the  young,  and  the  not  so 
young.  For  more  information  write  Out- 
Spokin’,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515,  or  call 
(219)294-7523. 

Because  of  a death  in  the  family, 
Freeport,  111.,  VSers  Henry  and  Julia  Beun 
will  return  to  their  home  in  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio.  Henry’s  brother  was  killed  in  a car  ac- 
cident last  spring,  and  the  family  has  de- 
cided to  return  home  to  help  with  the  farm- 
ing operation.  Working  with  Freeport  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  Beuns’  goal  has  been  to 
provide  constructive  activities  for  children 
which  would  help  meet  their  spiritual, 
physical,  social,  and  educational  needs. 
They  worked  with  Freeport  Mennonite’s 
Good  News  Club,  did  counseling,  en- 
couraged summer  Bible  school  activities  and 
Sunday  school  attendance,  and  organized 
recreational  activities.  The  Freeport  Church 
supports  and  helps  carry  out  many  of  the 
projects  organized  for  Willow  Avenue.  A 
couple  ready  to  replace  the  Beuns  and 
continue  the  work  in  Freeport  may  contact 
Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Russell  Krabill  will 
be  installed  on  Aug. 

27  as  pastor  of  Hold- 
eman  Mennonite 
Church,  near  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.  Former 
pastor  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite 
Church,  he  has  been 
on  a year’s  study 
leave  at  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary.  John 
Steiner,  conference 
pastor  for  the  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference, will  be  in  charge  of  the  10:30  a.m. 
service.  Krabill  succeeds  Willard  Conrad 
who  served  the  Holdeman  Church  since 
1971.  Conrad  accepted  a call  to  the  Beth-El 
Mennonite  Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  where  he  began  duties  on  May  1. 
Krabill  has  been  active  in  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  since  his  ordination  in 
1945. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  receiv- 
ing applications  for  personnel  secretary, 
replacing  Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  whose  resigna- 
tion will  become  effective  on  July  1,  1979. 
Interested  persons  may  send  inquiries  and 
resumes  to  Ray  Horst,  associate  executive 
secretary,  by  Nov.  15.  The  personnel  sec- 
retary directs  and  supervises  the  Personnel 
Services  Department,  including  recruit- 
ment, screening  and  selection,  placement, 
and  in-service  assistance  for  persons  serving 
in  overseas  missions.  Voluntary  Service, 
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health  and  welfare,  and  the  Board’s  home 
office.  The  assignment  includes  supervisory 
responsibility  to  develop  and  implement 
personnel  and  salary  policies.  Job  descrip- 
tion and  qualifications  are  available  from 
Ray  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Con- 
ference is  seeking  a half-time  youth 
minister.  For  application  form  write  or  call 
Floyd  Lapp,  R.  3,  Box  286,  Molalla,  OR 
19038.  Phone  (503)  651-2491. 

La  Junta  Medical  Center  currently  has 
openings  for  staff  RNs.  Assistance  with  in- 
terview expense  and  relocation  is  available. 
Please  contact  the  Director  of  Personnel  and 
General  Services,  La  Junta  Medical  Center, 
La  Junta,  CO  81050,  or  call  (303)  384-5412, 
ext.  117. 

Change  of  address;  Glen  A.  Richard 
from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  722  East  Park 
St.,  Arthur,  IL  61911. 


readers  say 


As  much  as  I appreciate  Raymond  Byler,  his 
letter  in  support  or  Robert  E.  Weaver  s Hear, 
Hear!  essay,  “The  Mennonite  Identity  Crisis” 
(June  6,  July  18),  reminded  me  mainly  that  I had 
forgotten  to  write  expressing  some  considerable 
doubt  about  Weaver  s thesis.  This  comes  even 
though  I especially  am  appreciative  and  empa- 
thize with  Weaver’s  concern  for  the  survival  of 
nonresistance  within  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  foremost  point  that  he  offers  in  support  of 
the  idea  that  the  loss  of  Old  Mennonite  culture  is 
responsible  for  the  weakening  of  nonresistance 
teaching  and  practice  is  simply  that  these  two 
have  been  occurring  at  roughly  the  same  time.  Of 
course,  by  no  generally  acceptable  form  of  proof 
does  such  happening  at  the  same  time  indicate  a 
cause/effect  relationship,  let  alone  that  the 
former,  in  this  case,  caused  the  latter.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  argue  that  ^he  reverse — that  the 
disappearance  of  nonresistant  faith  and  practice 
has  caused  the  deculturation — is  the  case,  but 
with  neither  one  iota  more  or  less  confidence  that 
such  is  indeed  true. 

About  the  only  solid  evidence  Weaver  offers  is 
the  experience  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  However,  I believe  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  General  Conference  Mennonites 
would  conclude  that  he  is  wrong.  Despite  some 
sizable  deculturation  during  the  period  since 
World  War  II,  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  has  experienced  a strong  growth  in 
its  teaching  and  practice  of  nonresistance  and  the 
peace  witness,  not  the  opposite,  as  he  contends. 

Praise  God,  in  my  opinion  it  is  clearly  a mistake 
to  believe  that  nonresistant  conviction  can  only 
survive  inside  traditional  Mennonite  cultures. 
Can  we  ignore  the  obvious  that  there  was  once  no 
Mennonite  culture,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
vinced thousands  and  thousands  of  people  of  the 
way  of  the  cross  for  everyday  life?  True,  at  least 
the  forms  of  peace  living  can  apparently  be  more 
readily  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
(though  it  seems  not  to  those  outside  the  culture) 
in  a highly  rigid  cultural  tradition.  But  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  surely  exercise  lordship  now,  as  then, 
over  culture  and  break  through  wherever  there 
are  people  seeking  the  kingdom  first. 

No,  the  greatest  threat  to  our  practice  of  peace 
and  brotherhood,  as  I see  it  in  our  time  at  least, 
comes  not  from  deculturation,  but  from  the  twin 


divergent  apostasies  which  are  grinding  up  Men- 
noite  faith  on  both  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  are 
the  "Salvationists,”  who  would  kill  nonresistance 
by  declaring  it  for  the  future  and  thus  irrelevant, 
while  on  the  other  are  the  advocates  of  “social  jus- 
tice,” who  would  convert  it  to  nonviolent  re- 
sistance and  wholesale  political  action, — D.  R. 
Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1 was  going  to  write  and  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  your  editorial  “The  Giving  of  Awards.” 
But  then  that  would  be  praising,  so  1 decided 
against  it. — Bruce  Stambaugh,  Killbuck,  Ohio 

In  his  article  “Inflation:  What  It  Does,  Why  It 
Happens  ” (Aug.  1)  Carl  Kreider  states  that 
military  spending  is  a prime  cause  of  inflation.  If 
so,  then  Christians  (especially  Mennonites)  now 
have  not  only  religious  and  humanitarian  reasons 
for  protesting  America’s  calamitous  buildup  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  economic  reasons  as  well. 
Since  many  people  do  not  care  until  it  affects 
their  pocketbooks,  perhaps  Mennonites  will  now 
arise  en  masse  to  inform  Washington  that  we  can- 
not agree  with  its  military  policies. — Dan 
Schrock,  Mishawaka,  Ind, 

John  K,  Stoner  wrote  in  Gospel  Herald  (May 
30,  1978,  p.  434)  that  Christians  should  not  be 
“silent  about  the  nuclear  arms  race  also  “we  are 
on  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster.  ” It’s  time  again, 
however,  to  try  to  correct  some  crucial  statements 
that  are  still  repeated  in  this  and  some  other 
recent  related  articles  in  Mennonite  papers. 
Another  example  appears  in  Gospel  Herald,  May 
30,  1978,  pp.  396,  397, 

Plutonium,  like  gasoline  and  cyanide,  is  dan- 
gerous but  not  the  “most  toxic  substance  known 
to  man,”  however  often  we  say  so.  (I  haven’t 
worked  with  it  but  have  worked  with  radium — 
which  is  somewhat  more  toxic — and  similar 
substances  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Chicago,  Stanford,  and,  may  I say,  at  Bethel 
College.)  It’s  far  less  poisonous  than  botulinus 
toxin.  Its  acute  toxicity  is  only  about  20  times  that 
of  caffeine. 

Nuclear  war  and  commercial  nuclear  power 
(which  has  not  killed  any  customers)  are  at  least  as 
different  as  the  electric  chair  and  “peaceful  ” elec- 
tricity (which  kills  1,000  Americans  every  year). 
The  number  of  nuclear  power  explosions,  past, 
present  and  future,  is  zero.  Power  plants  might  be 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  TNT,  or  a saboteur’s 
bomb,  but  the  plutonium  or  uranium  in  them  is 
partly  the  wrong  kind  and  far  too  mixed  with 
various  things,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  to 
permit  any  nuclear  explosions.  To  get  these  and 
dozens  of  additional  important  points,  it  is  now 
indispensable  for  commentators  to  read  Beck- 
mann (see  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Oct.  27, 
1977).  I ■started  with  a somewhat  negative  attitude 
toward  him  (and  still  disagree  with  some  of  his 
feelings),  but  could  hardly  find  any  mistakes  of 
fact  in  his  book. 

Before  we  tell  the  world  to  give  up  nuclear 
power,  we  should  live  at  the  level  of  starvation 
found  in  some  countries  that  are  going  nuclear. 

I fully  support  President  Carter’s  opposition  to 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  hut  think  he 
may  soon  moderate  his  concern  about  reprocess- 
ing. Anyway,  precisely  because  of  plutonium’s 
long  half  life  it  should  certainly  be  separated  from 
wastes  (except  those  that  would  frustrate  ter- 
rorists) so  that  they  can  decay  much  faster. 

Until  renewable  energy  sources  are  fully  on 
line,  our  discussions  of  nuclear  power  should  not 
be  left  entirely  up  to  either  the  technicians  or  the 
TV  pictures  of  mushroom  clouds.  Our  denomina- 
tion has  people  better  informed  than  I,  and  they 
should  be  consulted  before  we  further  risk  inflam- 
ing feelings  in  the  wrong  direction. — Ronald 
Rich,  International  Christian  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


I am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  Gospel 
Herald's  policy  of  printing  without  comment  let- 
ters which  cry  out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  an  in- 
formed, clarifying  response.  I have  in  mind  the 
letter  from  Anna  M.  Buckwalter  in  the  August  1 
issue,  in  which  the  writer  argues  that  alcoholism 
should  be  thought  of  as  sin  rather  than  sickness. 
The  Gospel  Herald  could  have  provided  an  in- 
valuable Christian  service  to  Ms.  Buckwalter  and 
its  readers  in  general  if  it  had  simply  pointed  out 
that  alcoholism  is  not  the  same  as  excessive  drink- 
ing or  habitual  drunkenness.  Alcoholism  is  the 
inability  to  control  one’s  intake  of  alcoholic 
beverages  short  of  taking  none  whatsoever. 

In  other  words  the  alcoholic,  unlike  most  of  us, 
cannot  take  “just  one  little  drink”;  that  one  drink 
will  have  disastrous  consequences  for  him  or  her. 
Hence,  most  alcoholics,  once  they  realize  they  are 
alcoholics  and  determine  to  do  something  about 
it,  do  not  drink  at  all.  There  are  alcoholics  who 
have  not  had  a drink  in  decades  and  probably  will 
never  take  another  drink  in  their  lives.  They  don’t 
drink,  because  they  know  they  are  alcoholics; 
they  know  that  they  cannot  handle  that  one  little 
drink. 

So — if  Ms.  Buckwalter  wants  to  call  drinking 
sin,  fine.  But  not  alcoholism. — Thomas  McKain, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Arriaga,  Felix  and  Nadine  (Nafziger),  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Kristina  Marie,  May  4,  1978. 

Brazofsky,  David  and  Elizabeth  (Miller),  Mid- 
dlefield,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  David,  Feb.  3, 
1978, 

Byler,  David  and  Verla  (Swartzentruber),  Mid- 
dlefield,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer Rose,  June  8,  1978. 

Charles,  Robert  and  Sylvia  (Shirk),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Laura  Ellen,  July  14,  1978. 

Frank,  Clair  and  Gloria  (Yoder),  Portland, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Justin  Christian,  July  28,  1978. 

Frankenfield,  Dale  and  Aldine  (Anders),  Elroy, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Dale,  July  12, 
1978. 

Hoover,  Nevin  and  Eileen  (Gerlach),  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Preston  Shawn,  July 
13,  1978. 

Isaac,  Lawrence  and  Lory  (Hooley),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Keith,  July  20,  1978. 

Kurtz,  Paul  N.  and  Shirley  (Baer),  Marietta, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher  Paulson, 
July  28,  1978, 

Miller,  E.  Ray  and  Mary  (McDougal),  Burton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  Monica  Sarah,  May  4,  1978. 

Oswald,  Robert  and  Jean  (Zehr),  Shicklev, 
Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Chad  Gregory,  July 
31,  1978, 

Owens,  Charles  and  Mary  (Bontrager),  second 
child,  first  son,  Geoffrey  Michael,  Apr.  4,  1978. 

Fletcher,  Kenneth  and  Justine  (Clemmer), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Nathan  Michael,  May 
16,  1978. 

Sands,  Doug  and  Lynn  Rothrock,  Delavan,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kelly  Jo,  July  21, 
1978. 

Shantz,  Larry  and  Dianne  (Brubacher),  Bres- 
lau, Ont.,  second  son,  Brent  Larry,  July  18,  1978. 

Schrock,  Floyd  and  Mary  (Styer),  Salem,  Ore., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Floyd,  July  24, 
1978. 

Schweitzer,  John  and  Diane  (Kennel),  Shick- 
ley.  Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Derek  John,  July 
27, 1978. 

Shipman,  Gary  and  Janice  (Jacham),  Gar- 
rettsville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Amy  Michelle,  June  1, 
1978. 

Swartzentruber,  Ron  and  Pat  (Schlegel),  Shick- 
ley.  Neb.,  first  child,  Matthew  Jay,  July  20,  1978. 
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Adrian  — King.  — John  Adrian,  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  and  Zella  King,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  South 
Hutchinson  cong..  By  Jerry  Weaver,  July  23, 
1978. 

Bender — Slabach. — David  Wayne  Bender, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  and  Kathleen  Ida  Slabach,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  both  from  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong,, 
by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  July  29,  1978. 

Curey — Janzen. — Rick  Curey,  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Kayleen  Janzen,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Fellowship,  by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  June  9, 
1978. 

Diller — Good. — Lester  D.  Diller,  Tony,  Wis., 
South  Laurence  cong.,  and  Ardis  Laverne  Good, 
Macon,  Miss.,  Nanih  Waiya  cong.,  by  Ethan 
Good,  father  of  the  bride,  June  30,  1978. 

Eichorn  — Rupp.  — Lewis  Eichorn,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  and  Linda  Rupp,  Sherwood,  Mich.,  both 
from  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  James  Carpenter, 
July  30,  1978. 

Drawbond — Schlabach. — Phillip  Drawbond, 
Fortuna,  N.D.,  Coalridge  cong.,  and  Ruth  Schla- 
bach, Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  Fairlawn  cong.,  by 
David  Hochstetler,  Apr.  7,  1978. 

Fath — Schmitt. — Ken  Fath,  Pleasant  View 
cong..  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  and  Mary  Lou 
Schmitt,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  by 
Sheldon  Burkhalter,  June  10,  1978, 

Fil  — Gnagey.  — Alexander  Fil,  Flushing, 
Mich,,  and  Joyce  Gnagey,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  Pi- 
geon River  cong,,  by  Luke  Yoder,  June  17,  1978. 

Jacobs  — Ropp.  — Durwin  Jacobs,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  and  Patricia  Ropp,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Pigeon 
River  cong.,  by  Luke  Yoder  and  Wayne  Keim, 
July  15,  1978. 

Horne  — Scbrock.  — Bradley  Horne,  Pretty 
Prairie,  Kan.,  and  Dee  Ann  Schrock,  Partridge, 
Kan.,  Hutchinson  cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  July  1, 
1978. 

Hoover — Dagen. — Paul  N.  Hoover,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ohio,  Huber  cong.,  and  Shirley  A.  Dagen, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Vincent 
Frey  and  Elwood  Heiser,  July  8,  1978. 

Hunsberger  — Yoder.  — Charles  Hunsberger, 
Welsh  Run  cong.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  Sandra 
Yoder,  Evening  Shade  cong.,  Warsaw,  Mo.,  by 
Henry  Hunsberger,  father  of  the  groom,  June  24, 
1978. 

Keresztes  — Shantz.  — Lewis  Keresztes,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  and  Linda  Shantz,  Calgary,  Alta., 
Breslau  cong.,  by  Dennis  C.  Cressman,  July  8, 
1978, 

Mueller — Erb. — Joel  Mueller,  G.C.  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Halstead,  Kan.,  and  Patricia  Erb, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  by  Paul  Erb,  Noab 
Landis,  and  Delbert  Erb,  July  28,  1978. 

Roes — Nutting. — Ken  Arlon  Roes,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  and  Rosemary  Sue  Nut- 
ting, Carthage,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Elmer 
Moser,  July  15,  1978. 

Nunemaker — Chupp. — Brian  Nunemaker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Nancy  Chupp,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
both  from  Locust  Grove  cong,,  by  Dean  Bru- 
baker, July  14,  1978. 

Ritter — Guengerich. — Clayton  Eugene  Ritter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  An- 
nette Alice  Guengerich,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union 
cong.,  by  Paul  T.  Guengerich,  June  17,  1978. 

Slaubaugh — Wagler. — Myron  J.  Slaubaugh, 
Loogootee,  Ind.,  and  Charlotte  Wagler,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  both  of  the  Berea  cong.,  by  D.  J, 
Graber,  uncle  of  the  groom,  June  24,  1978. 

Stamey — Miller. — Charles  Stamey  and  Edith 
Miller,  both  of  Middlefield,  Ohio,  Maple  View 
cong.,  by  D.  Ray  Mullet,  June  10,  1978. 

Wadaell — Zehr. — Gregory  Scott  Waddell, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Christ  Church,  and  Dawn 
Marie  Zehr,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.. 


by  Elmer  Moser,  July  1,  1978. 

Wiseman — McAlpin. — Chuck  Wiseman  and 
Shenna  McAlpin,  both  of  Middlefield,  Ohio, 
Maple  View  cong.,  by  Ervin  Miller,  July  1,  1978. 

Zehr  — Troyer.  — Marvin  Andrew  Zehr, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  and  Ruth  Irene 
Troyer,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Oak  Hill  cong.,  by 
Elmer  Moser,  May  27,  1978. 
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Gross,  Samuel  Andrew,  son  of  Isaac  M.  and 
Elizabeth  (Schliffer)  Gross,  was  born  at  Roseland, 
Neb.,  Dec.  4,  1904;  died  at  Fillmore  Co.  Hospital, 
Geneva,  Neb.,  July  24,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  Oct. 
7,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Beatrice  Kennel,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bev- 
erly— Mrs.  Joe  Battiste,  and  Sharon  Rosaria),  4 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Charles  and  Wayne), 
and  4 sisters  (Mary  Stansbury,  Timna  Kindsfater, 
Rhoda  Garrelts,  and  Lois  Zoss).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 brothers  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  27,  in  charge  of 
Lee  Schlegel;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Patricia  Ann,  daughter  of  Ralph  and 
Shirley  Miller,  was  born  at  Julesburg,  Colo.,  Mar. 
27,  1957;  died  as  a result  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cident near  Greeley,  Colo.,  July  31,  1978;  aged  21 
y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister  (Peggy — 
Mrs.  Brad  Matoush),  one  brother  (Dennis),  her 
maternal  grandmother  (Wilma  Hauder),  and  her 
paternal  grandfather  (Harold  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  Julesburg  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  United  Methodist 
Church  on  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Arthur  Roth; 
interment  in  Hillside  Cemetery. 

Mumaw,  George  S.,  son  of  Amos  and 
Catherine  (Shawn)  Mumaw,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1877;  died  at  Salerh  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Salem,  Ohio,  July  27,  1978; 
aged  100  y.  On  Sept.  14,  1907,  be  was  married  to 
Lucy  Wilson,  who  died  on  Aug.  16,  1940.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Esther  King),  2 sons 
(Wilson  and  Byron),  one  sister  (Anna  Mumaw), 
and  3 brothers  (Harry,  Daniel,  and  John  R.).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Marion);  He 
was  a member  of  Leetonia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  30,  in 
charge  of  Leonard  D.  Hershey  and  John  R. 
Mumaw;  interment  in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Neuschwander,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Menno 
and  Mary  (Schlegel)  Erb,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  June  8,  1894;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  July  21, 
1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Sept.  15,  1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Emery  Neuschwander,  who  died  qn  June 
4,  1972.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Loras,  Del,  and 
Merline — Mrs.  William  Miller).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 children  (Mark  and  Debra). 
She  was  a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
24,  in  charge  of  Verl  Nofziger  and  Roy  E. 
Hostetler;  interment  in  Alfred  Cemetery,  Har- 
risburg, Ore. 

Schrock,  Joseph  C.,  son  of  Peter  and  Kathryn 
(Rosehart)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111.,  June 
1,  1883;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  On- 
tario, Calif.,  July  27,  1978;  aged  95  y.  On  Dec.  27, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Rediger,  who  died 
on  June  16,  1961.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Lee 
Eklward,  Joe  C.,  Jr.,  Harry  M.,  and  Robert  Leroy), 
and  2 daughters  (Nellie  Hauder  and  Wilma  N.), 
10  grandchildren,  and  19  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (Willard  and 
Lucille).  He  was  a member  of  Seventh  Street 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Upland  Church  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Donald 
King;  interment  in  Bellevue  Mausoleum, 
Ontario,  Calif. 


Schwartzentruber,  Joel,  son  of  Joel  and 
Cathrine  (Yantzi)  Schwartzentruber,  was  born  in 
East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  17,  1891;  died  at 
Stratford  General  Hospital,  July  20,  1978;  aged  87 
y.  On  Oct.  11,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Bender,  who  died  on  Dec.  22,  1972.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Vernon  and  Willis),  2 daughters  (Nelda — 
Mrs.  Laverne  Lichti,  Katie — Mrs.  Wilmer  Wa- 
gler), 32  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Barbara — Mrs.  Christian  Leis, 
Katie — Mrs.  Aaron  Ruby).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Elroy)  and  one  daughter 
(Selma).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1940 
to  serve  the  Cassel  congregation.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  22,  in  charge  of  Ephraim 
Gingerich,  Henry  Yantzi,  and  Vernon  Zehr;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Sensenie,  Jacob  S.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Sauder)  Sensenig,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Olean  General  Hospital,  Olean,  N.Y.,  Mar.  30, 
1978;  aged  61  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1937,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Myer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 sons  (James,  John,  Ernest,  Daniel,  Darrel, 
and  Paul),  6 daughters  (Ruth  Ann,  Mary  Lou, 
Rhoda — Mrs.  Eldon  Baum,  Martha — Mrs.  Ray 
Crider,  Rose — Mrs.  Galen  Diller,  and  Debra),  29 
grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (John,  Edwin, 
Daniel,  and  Martin).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Kenneth).  He  was  a member  of  Mum- 
masburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Danner,  Elmer  Kreider,  Donald  SteTfox,  and  For- 
rest Ogburn;  interment  in  Mummasburg 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Bertha  E.,  daughter  of  Reuben  B.  and 
Arie  S.  (Yoder)  Stayrook,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1908;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital, July  27,  1978;  aged  69  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1931, 
she  was  married  to  John  Dan  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Charles),  4 sisters  (An- 
nie B.,  Mabel  A.,  S.  Ruth,  and  Lizzie  Mae — Mrs. 
Levi  Peachey),  and  one  brother  (Joseph  E.).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  (Annabelle). 
She  was  a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
29,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Ziegler,  Mattie,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Aman- 
da (Rohrer)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  Apr.  19,  1890;  died  of  a massive  stroke  at 
Riverside  Hospital,  Newport  News,  Va.,  July  17, 
1978;  aged  88  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Ziegler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Ralph  and  Kenneth),  2 daughters 
(Esther — Mrs.  Ralph  Fisher,  Lois — Mrs.  Richard 
Alderfer),  16  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  20,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk, 
Nelson  Burkholder,  and  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.;  inter- 
ment in  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  were  some  omissions  and  in- 
correct information  in  the  obituary  of  Robert  E. 
Wingard  in  the  Aug.  1 issue.  He  was  born  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  date  of  death  was  Mar.  29, 
1978.  Two  surviving  daughters  not  named  were 
Ethel — Mrs.  Walter  Weaver  and  Grace — Mrs. 
Paul  Yoder). 


Cover  photo  by  Wallowitch;  pp.  638,  639  by  Steve  Goossen. 
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South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo.  Ont,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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items  and  comments 


United  Methodist  giving 
dips  in  1978  first  half 

The  pace  of  United  Methodist  giving 
slowed  by  about  2 percent  for  the  first  half 
of  1978.  According  to  a report  released  by 
the  General  Council  on  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  grand  total  for  giving  to  20 
different  funds  was  $27,114,251.  The  total 
for  the  1978  period  was  $27,715,325. 


Judge  echoes  King  Solomon, 
cremate  body,  divide  ashes 

A judge  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  settled  a 
dispute  between  a divorced  couple  about 
where  to  bury  their  13-year-old  son  who 
died,  by  ruling  that  they  should  cremate  the 
body  and  divide  the  ashes.  The  unusual  rul- 
ing, reminiscent  of  Solomon’s  Old  Testa- 
ment precedent,  was  canceled  when  both 
parents  reconsidered  and  told  each  other  to 
make  the  decision.  The  final  decision  was  to 
bury  the  body  near  the  mother’s  family 
home  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Natural  family  planning  advocate 
sees  the  “pill”  undermining  society 

The  birth  control  pill  and  artificial 
contraception  are  undermining  the  social, 
moral,  and  psychological  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, according  to  a natural  family  planning 
advocate.  Dr.  Thomas  Hilgers. 

Natural  family  planning.  Dr.  Hilgers  em- 
phasized, “has  something  to  offer  that  is  a 
positive  solution.  In  our  work,  ” he  com- 
mented, “we  have  seen  couples  who  use 
natural  family  planning  techniques  talking 
to  each  other  and  you’d  be  surprised  how 
few  people  know  how  to  talk  to  each  other. 
Our  couples  begin  to  communicate  on  a dif- 
ferent level,  and  begin  to  understand  their 
sexuality — their  sexuality  in  the  broadest, 
most  meaningful,  most  fulfilling  connota- 
tions. ” 


Haitians  fleeing  despotic  regime 
receiving  little  help  from  U.S. 

The  Vietnamese  “boat  people  ” seeking 
political  asylum  have  received  considerably 
more  attention  and  U.S.  government  help 
than  the  cargoes  of  human  misery — the 
Haitian  refugees — that  are  literally  floating 
ashore  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


More  than  1,000  Haitians  in  50  boats  have 
landed  in  Florida  since  November  when  the 
U.S.  government,  under  pressure  from  the 
National  (Council  of  Cdiurches  (NGC),  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  (USCC), 
and  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Foundation  (NECLF),  relaxed  regulations 
calling  for  the  imprisonment  and  deporta- 
tion of  Haitians  lacking  proper  visas. 

No  one  knows  how  many  boatloads  of 
refugees  have  landed  undetected  and 
melted  into  the  expanding  Haitian  colonies 
of  New  York  and  Miami — without  money, 
without  skills,  or  even  a working  knowledge 
of  English,  only  their  native  Creole.  The 
numbers  are  “gray,  ” says  John  McCarthy  of 
the  USCC’s  Migration  and  Refugee  Ser- 
vices, but  he  estimated  that  there  are  some 
250,000  Haitians  in  the  New  York  area  and 
about  15,000  in  Miami. 


St.  Louis  area  chain  stores 
drop  Playboy,  Penthouse 

Officials  of  7-11  Stores  have  agreed  to 
stop  selling  Playboy,  Penthouse,  and  other 
such  pornographic  materials  at  corporation- 
owned  7-11  Stores  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  The 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  a request  by 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Archdiocesan 
Council  of  the  Laity  (ACL),  Morality  in 
Media,  and  Blasphemy  in  Media  groups 
which  met  recently  with  7-11  officials.  Mrs. 
Helen  Rooney,  chairman  of  the  ACL  com- 
mittee, said  the  action  was  announced  in  a 
letter  from  Clyde  Tinsley,  7-11  zone  man- 
ager, to  Father  Donald  Sullivan,  Cardinal 
John  Carberry’s  representative  to  the  ACL. 
She  noted  that  the  ACL  “is  very  pleased  by 
the  action  ” and  that  7-11  officials  also 
agreed  to  recommend  to  area  7-11  Stores 
that  are  franchise-operated  that  they  stop 
selling  the  magazines. 


Charismatic  movement  subject 
of  Baptist  Alliance  study  paper 

The  “charismatic  ” movement  has  posi- 
tive and  negative  elements,  and  has  value 
when  not  carried  to  extremes,  a Baptist 
World  Alliance  group  concluded  in  a study 
document  presented  in  Manila.  The  two- 
page  statement  on  the  charismatic  move- 
ment, which  has  gotten  a mixed  reception  in 
Baptist  circles,  was  “received  ” rather  than 
adopted  by  the  Alliance’s  General  Council 
and  “commended  to  its  member  bodies  for 
study.” 

The  charismatic  movement,  says  the 
document,  has  given  to  some  “a  new 
experience  of  spiritual  renewal  ” while 
others  “dismiss  it  as  untrue  to  Baptist  tradi- 
tion. ” On  the  positive  side,  the  charismatic 
movement  is  credited  with  leading  to  “a 
deeper  sense  of  fellowship  and  a greater 
measure  of  ‘warmth.’  There  has  been  a 
greater  freedom  to  talk  about  the  things  of 
the  faith  and  a commitment  to  personal  de- 


votion in  which  ‘speaking  with  tongues’ 
has  varied  expression,  ” according  to  the 
document.  “Worship  is  less  formal,  spon- 
taneous acts  of  praise  finding  their  way  into 
public  services.  . . . ” 

On  the  negative  side,  three  “cautions” 
are  cited:  (1)  there  is  danger  of  a “supe- 
riority syndrome”  emerging  when  an  entire 
congregation  encourages  charismatic  prac- 
tices among  its  members;  (2)  by  crossing  de- 
nominational lines,  the  charismatic  move- 
ment tends  to  create  “quasi-denominations  ” 
and  diverts  “both  energies  and  resources  ur- 
gently needed  in  our  own  Baptist  work  (3) 
the  charismatic  emphasis  may  encourage 
“an  absolutism  at  variance  with  our  historic 
Baptist  advocacy  of  soul  liberty  and  con- 
gregational freedom. 

Religious  revival  reported 
at  English  universities 

The  author  of  a dozen  religious  best 
sellers,  including  the  recent  Truth  of  God- 
Incarnate,  which  to  date  has  sold  more  than 
40,000  copies,  says  40  percent  of  the  student 
population  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities are  attending  church  regularly. 
Canon  Michael  Green,  46-year-old  dynamic 
Welsh  orator,  and  rector  of  St.  Aldate’s  An- 
glican Church  in  Oxford,  said  in  an  in- 
terview, that  the  strongest  movement  in  Ox- 
ford today  is  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship  and  not  secular  or  humanist  or- 
ganizations. Of  10,000  students,  he  said  4, 
000  were  attending  college  chapels  and  local 
churches  as  never  before  . . . eight  times  the 
national  average.  “The  charismatic  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  forces 
spreading  throughout  Christian  churches  in 
England  today,  and  this  means  new  life  is 
being  injected  into  old  structures,”  he  said. 

Annual  world  arms  cost 
estimated  at  $400  billion 

Led  by  the  USSR  and  the  U.S.,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  spent  $400  billion  in  1976 
for  military  purposes,  2^2  times  the  amount 
spent  on  public  health,  according  to  a U.S. 
government  report. 

The  report  showed  that  the  U.S.  was  one 
of  the  few  nations  which  decreased  military 
spending  over  the  1967-1976  period,  while 
the  USSR  and  most  other  regions  continued 
the  upward  trend  in  spending  sinee  World 
War  II.  U.S.  military  spending,  after  infla- 
tion, dropped  from  $120  billion  in  1967  to 
$86.7  billion  in  1976,  according  to  the  report 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA).  U.S.  public  health  spend- 
ing increased  from  $25. 1 billion  to  $56 
billion  during  1967-76. 

During  the  same  10-year  period,  Soviet 
military  spending  in  totals  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion rose  from  $79.2  billion  to  $121  billion. 
Soviet  public  health  spending  increased 
from  $14.2  billion  to  $22.6  billion. 
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A stirring  among  the  Evangelicals 


Two  articles  in  this  issue  raise  questions  about  certain  cur- 
rent expressions  of  the  so-called  evangelical  faith.  Activities 
go  on — they  report — in  the  name  of  Christianity  which  are 
not  in  line  with  what  it  really  means  to  be  Christian. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  evangelicalism: 
what  does  it  mean  to  be  an  Evangelical?  Some  recent 
developments  suggest  that  there  is  movement  in  more  than 
one  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a tendency  to 
trivialize  the  gospel  by  turning  it  into  entertainment  and 
hucksterism.  Clever  manipulators  who  operate  on  the  edges 
of  the  organized  churches  are  raising  millions  of  dollars  in 
small  contributions  to  build  powerful  personal  empires. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  of  a movement  in 
another  direction.  This  trend  has  been  noted  here  and  there, 
but  came  to  my  attention  recently  in  two  divergent  sources. 
The  New  York  Times  and  Evangelical  Newsletter. 

Both  make  essentially  the  same  point:  that  although  Evan- 
gelicals in  the  recent  past  have  been  known  for  political  and 
social  conservatism,  there  is  currently  a noticeable  interest  in 
justice  and  social  concern. 

This  movement  is  of  interest  to  Mennonites  since  although 
we  have  been  identified  more  or  less  with  Evangelicals  be- 
cause of  our  emphasis  on  the  Bible  and  our  conservative 
theology,  we  tended  to  break  with  the  movement  over  social 
strategy,  especially  the  Christian  response  to  warfare. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  present  trend  toward  social 
relevance  has  been  led  by  Jesus  people  of  the  sixties  who  have 
moved  into  the  churches  and  carried  along  their  social 
sensitivity.  This  is  a hopeful  trend  and  much  to  be  en- 
couraged. But  it  is  nothing  new.  In  fact  Kenneth  Kantzer,  the 
new  editor  of  Christianity  Today,  is  quoted  in  the  Times  as 
saying,  “We  are  returning  to  what  we  always  stood  for  in  the 
past.  We  have  moved  away  from  a time  when  funda- 
mentalism developed  just  in  opposition  to  liberalism,  when 


we  were  anti-social  gospel,  anti-activist,  and  anti-political.  It 
was  an  untypical  evangelical  stance.” 

Indeed  anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  the  church  can 
agree  with  Kantzer.  Though  the  search  for  an  appropriate 
social,  activist,  and  political  stance  will  always  be  fraught 
with  danger  and  controversy  for  the  church,  when  it  is  really 
preaching  and  practicing  the  gospel,  there  will  be  social,  ac- 
tive, and  political  fallout.  All  the  biblical  models  call  for  it. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  getting  the  message  is  to  practice  se- 
lective interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  fact  it  would  seem  that  this  point  is  obvious,  but  as  the 
weak  flesh  often  wins  over  the  willing  spirit,  so  a trivialized, 
simplified  interpretation  may  be  passed  on  for  generations. 
As  reported  in  John  5:39,  Jesus  Himself  complained  of  those 
who  searched  the  Scriptures  diligently  but  couldn’t  find  Him 
there.  So  today,  there  are  those  who  make  much  of  the  Bible 
but  pass  over  its  more  vigorous  teaching. 

If  the  movement  among  Evangelicals  toward  social 
concern  and  responsibility  is  only  accepting  the  obvious,  let 
us  yet  be  grateful  for  it.  Faced  with  the  severity  of  the  tradi- 
tional (and  really  quite  radical)  Mennonite  concern  for 
nonresistance,  a startled  Evangelical  occasionally  wonders 
what  would  happen  if  everyone  refused  to  fight. 

It  strains  the  imagination,  for  the  fighters  almost  always 
outnumber  the  nonfighters,  and  so  the  fight  goes  on.  What 
we  would  really  like  to  see  is  for  large  numbers  to  refuse  to 
fight  and  then  perhaps  we  could  make  a difference. 

Evangelicals  in  North  America  are  faced  with  a new 
temptation  and  a new  opportunity.  The  temptation  is  to  join 
the  movement  toward  cheap  grace,  popularity,  and  Easy 
Street.  Significant  numbers  are  going  this  direction.  But 
another  group  has  heard  the  Good  News  as  a call  to  love  God 
and  serve  their  fellows.  May  their  numbers  increase. — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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John  Dyck  gets  instructions  from  Janice  Goering.  Though  well  organized, 
for  many  participants  the  conference  was  an  exereise  in  coping. 


Nicolas  Garcia  receives  a radio  from  Joanne  Killmer  in  order  to  hear  the 
program  in  Spanish,  his  own  language. 


Mennonite  World  Conference: 
some  reflections 


by  Daniel  Hertzler 

“For  me  it  was  a striking  experience  to  come  to  a place 
where  people  of  various  cultures  could  embrace  each  other 
and  kiss  each  other.  As  we  go  back  I have  the  impression  that 
Christ  is  our  center.  I was  moved  by  the  reception  and 
warmth  and  love.” 

This,  as  I got  it  through  translation,  was  the  response  to 
Mennonite  World  Conference  of  Shapasa  Kabangy,  a Men- 
nonite from  Zaire.  As  I reflect  on  the  words  and  happenings 
of  the  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Conference,  I am  impressed 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  brother  from  Zaire  described  it. 

It  was  the  largest  group  of  Anabaptists  ever  brought 
together  in  one  place.  Ninety-five  hundred  registered  from 
44  countries.  An  estimated  16,000  attended  the  Saturday 
evening  rally.  On  every  other  evening  the  crowd  overflowed 
the  convention  hall. 

The  six-day  meeting  was  a highly  orchestrated  event  that 
moved  with  scarcely  a hitch.  What  did  it  accomplish? 

Whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  the  tenth  assembly  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  served  as  a partial  vindication  of  the  Men- 
nonite missionary  movement.  Throughout  their  history, 
Mennonites  have  spread  for  three  reasons:  1)  to  get  away 
from  persecution,  2)  for  economic  opportunity,  and  3)  by 
responding  to  the  good  news. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  began  in  1925  as  a reflection 
on  and  celebration  of  the  movements  of  the  past,  particularly 
faithfulness  in  the  face  of  persecution.  The  nature  of  the 
tenth  assembly  was  markedly  affected  by  the  participation  of 


persons  whose  place  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  related  to 
the  mission  activity  of  the  past  100  years. 

The  eighth  assembly  in  Amsterdam  in  1967  (the  last  which 
I attended)  was  largely  a European-North  American  affair. 
There  were  a few  North  American  blacks  present,  as  I recall, 
but  according  to  my  report  on  that  meeting,  the  total  from 
Africa  and  Asia  was  only  about  30.  At  Wichita,  there  were 
more  than  this  in  the  African  and  Asian  singing  groups. 

Singing  the  praises  of  Jesus.  The  kind  of  international 
assembly  which  met  at  Wichita  would  not  have  happened 
without  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  This  is  not  to  object  to  the 
present  evaluation  of  the  excesses  and  failures  of  the  modern 
missions  movement.  Missionaries  knew  in  part  and  they 
testified  in  part.  But  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  and  at 
Wichita  the  praises  of  Jesus  were  sung  by  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  not  seen  the  torch  of  Christian  faith  until  the 
descendants  of  the  Anabaptists  passed  it  on. 

Of  course  the  predominant  group  at  Wichita  was  North 
American  white.  But  an  Ethiopian  served  as  president.  An  In- 
donesian gave  a lecture.  Singing  groups  of  various  shades 
performed  in  a variety  of  languages. 

In  fact  there  were  so  many  reports  and  so  many  artistic 
expressions  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  all. 
How  should  these  contributions  be  acknowledged?  Applause 
came  to  be  the  universal  language  of  affirmation.  Applause 
and  picture-taking.  The  audiences  at  MWC  were  clap-happy 
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Song  leader  Mary  Oyer  with  the  music  group  from  Kenya.  Singing  was  a common  denominator  at  the  conference. 


and  shutter-loose. 

At  first  we  did  not  applaud  the  prayers.  But  when  Brother 
Ted  Risingsun  gave  a meditation  through  translation  and 
prayed  in  his  native  Indian  tongue,  he  was  applauded.  Where 
else  could  this  happen? 

By  the  end  it  seemed  there  was  applause  for  anything  that 
moved.  And  picture-taking  had  come  to  the  point  that  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Paul  Kraybill  asked  that  no  flashbulbs  be  used 
during  the  final  worship  and  communion  service.  But  even 
here  a few  either  came  late  or  ignored  his  appeal. 

The  tenth  assembly  had  a serious  framework  composed  of 
four  major  study  papers  printed  in  the  program  book  and 
presented  on  four  successive  mornings.  The  gist  of  these  was 
given  by  David  Hostetler  in  his  news  report  on  the 
conference  in  the  August  8 issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  This 
article  will  comment  on  the  conference  more  generally, 
including  responses  to  these  addresses  with  other  impressions 
and  bits  of  significant  data. 

These  four  addresses  were  followed  by  responses  and  then 
Bible  study  and  discussion  groups  designed  to  support  the 
theme  of  the  morning  and  the  overall  emphasis:  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  World.”  The  evening  pro- 
grams were  generally  presentational,  emphasizing  music  and 
other  artistic  expressions.  This  program  framework  was  sup- 
plemented and  overlapped  by  a plethora  of  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  artistic  performances  plus  interest  groups  and 
even  reunions.  These  activities  pulled  people  away  from  the 
regular  program,  especially  the  afternoon  expression  groups. 
And  as  always  with  such  a crowd,  there  were  those  who 
majored  in  cultivating  relationships  with  old  friends  and  new 
acquaintances. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a meeting  the  size  of  the  tenth 
assembly  would  have  a random  quality  about  it.  Ninety-five 
hundred  Mennonites  cannot  be  expected  to  function  in 
unison  for  six  successive  days.  Yet  it  was  nontheless  im- 
pressive to  see  how  many  came  faithfully  to  the  morning  and 


evening  sessions.  It  seemed  a pity  that  the  convention  hall 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  and  many  were  forced 
to  view  the  evening  programs  by  means  of  television  in 
another  hall. 

As  a world  assembly  the  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference was  quite  different  from  two  other  worldwide  Chris- 
tian assemblies  I attended  in  recent  years.  The  1974  Consul- 
tation on  World  Evangelization  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
had  some  of  the  same  spiritual  conviviality,  but  it  was  in 
general  a solemn  assembly  dominated  by  the  ticking  of  a 
population  clock.  And  it  concluded  by  adopting  a doctrinal 
statement. 

The  1975  World  Council  of  Churches  assembly  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  was  a highly  politicized  church  business  meeting, 
notable  for  the  Russian  disturbance  when  a delegate  from 
Scotland  pressed  the  Russian  Orthodox  delegates  about  the 
Helsinki  declaration  on  human  rights.  In  response,  a Russian 
churchman  protested  loudly  against  such  unbrotherly  be- 
havior. 

Neither  of  these  other  meetings  was  as  large  as  the  MWC. 
And  attendants  at  the  Nairobi  meeting  were  divided  roughly 
as  follows:  800  delegates,  800  observers,  800  from  the  press. 
In  contrast,  MWC  at  Wichita  was  any  Mennonite’s  meeting. 
President  Million  Belete  likened  it  to  a Gingerich  family 
reunion  which  he  had  observed  the  week  before.  But  MWC 
was  no  ethnic  family.  Ethnic  and  cultural  variations  at 
Wichita  were  great.  Nothing  but  a common  intent  to 
celebrate  something  called  Anabaptist-Mennonite  could  hold 
such  a group  together. 

No  great  or  strikingly  new  statements  came  out  of  Wichita. 
Most  of  what  was  said  had  been  heard  before.  It  was  the  old, 
old  story — of  Jesus  and  His  love.  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a 
Changing  World”  has  been  a durable  Christian  theme  since 
the  first  century.  Of  course  the  normal  weekly  meeting  in  the 
average  congregation  does  not  make  great  news  either,  and 
yet  people  come  back  week  after  week.  The  tenth  assembly 
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was  congregational  worship  and  celebration  written  large. 

Family  conversation.  If  we  label  it  a family  reunion,  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  was  family-type  conversation,  some 
of  it  more  than  casual.  Few  were  as  blunt  as  the  conferee 
from  Holland  who  stopped  song  leader  Mary  Oyer  in  mid- 
song to  complain  about  singing  songs  by  memory  which  he 
did  not  know.  Some  of  the  conversation  included  public 
confession  of  failure  and  need.  After  each  morning’s  major 
address  three  respondents  had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  On 
Wednesday,  July  26,  David  Shroeder  addressed  the  assembly 
on  the  subject  “The  Church  Representing  the  Kingdom,’’  an 
extended  review  of  Bible  history. 

Each  of  the  three  respondents  acknowledged  certain 
temptations  of  their  national  Mennonite  churches.  Paul 
Hofer  of  Switzerland  said,  “We  are  tempted  to  avoid  public 
expression  of  our  faith  and  keep  it  in  our  hearts.’’ 

Andrew  Lu  of  Taiwan  remarked  that  his  country  is  strug- 
gling for  existence  and  pressing  the  church  for  loyalty.  “Fear 
of  suffering  keeps  us  from  speaking  up.’’ 

Kilahi  Bululu  of  Zaire  noted  the  problem  of  church  dis- 
cipline, the  hesitation  to  deal  forthrightly  with  issues  such  as 
corruption  or  polygamy. 

These  were  general  confessions  and  the  speakers  were  far 
from  home,  but  the  words  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
self-congratulative  mood  of  the  average  political  convention. 

There  was  self-analysis  also  from  occasional  North  Amer- 
ican speakers.  Anna  Juhnke  responded  to  H.  B.  Kossen’s 
paper  on  “The  Kingdom  Confronting  the  Powers  ” by  com- 
mending him  for  showing  that  evil  powers  are  not  all  in 
governments,  but  they  influence  us  also. 

“Evil,  ” she  said,  “seems  to  be  generated  by  greed  and  fear. 

. . . Greed  makes  us  proud  of  our  middle-class  standards  of 
living:  air-conditioning,  dishwashers,  a second  car,  and  giv- 
ing the  job  top  priority. 

“Fear  makes  military  expenditure  seem  good  and  nec- 
essary. Even  the  president  cannot  challenge  it.  ” 

From  the  perspective  of  the  air-conditioned  comfort  of 
Century  II,  these  seemed  like  brave  words  and  we  applauded 
her.  But  I think  some  were  not  comfortable  with  these 
specific  applications.  When  I suggested  in  our  small  group 
that  a smaller  car  with  half  the  cylinders  is  a good  way  to 
begin  rejecting  middle-class  standards,  it  seemed  that  the 
response  was  less  than  total  enthusiasm.  And  when  I dis- 
cussed her  presentation  with  another  hearer,  I was  reminded 
of  what  Richard  Weaver  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  said  during  one  of 
the  Bible  studies:  “We  are  all  literalists  in  the  things  we  agree 
with,  but  we  take  the  sense  of  things  with  which  we  don’t 
agree.’’ 

Did  anyone  change  at  Wichita?  It  is  hard  to  know.  I did 
hear  an  encouraging  report  from  one  study  group  where 
people  who  began  with  hardened  attitudes  softened  before 
the  week  was  over.  And  of  another  person,  who  represented 
troubled  middle-aged  power  and  affluence  being  affirmed 
and  encouraged  by  one  young  and  relatively  powerless.  No 
doubt  many  such  small  learnings  took  place  throughout  the 
week. 


A group  of  MWC  conferees  held  an  orderly  24-hour  antiwar  vigil  outside 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  building. 


Perhaps,  though,  the  most  significant  thing  about  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  was  that  it  happened.  For  example, 
in  a time  when  relations  between  Russian  and  the  U.S.  are 
correct  but  cool,  six  Russians  came  to  Wichita  and  were 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  what  the  church  should 
be  expected  to  do,  but  too  often  it  seems  that  churches 
merely  echo  the  cliches  of  their  own  societies. 
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There  were  few  radicals  present  at  MWC,  although  there 
was  a 24-hour  peace  vigil  at  the  office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Indeed  who  could  remain  radical  when 
welcomed  warmly  and  efficiently  by  the  Kansas  Mennonites 
and  entertained  in  air-conditioned  comfort?  But  if  radicals 
were  scarce,  the  concerned  and  the  sensitive  were  numerous. 
They  were  represented  by  Toos  Offerhaus  of  Holland  in  her 
response  to  Albert  Widjaja,  a Mennonite  economist  from  In- 
donesia, who  lectured  on  “The  Kingdom  Renewing  the  Envi- 
ronment.” 

As  a citizen  of  Holland,  she  commended  the  courteous  na- 
ture of  the  lecture  from  an  Indonesian,  a country  formerly 
colonized  by  her  own.  She  observed  also  that  we  often  think 
the  underdeveloped  countries  are  the  ones  that  need  aid. 
Spiritually,  we  need  aid  too. 

Prayers  for  North  America.  The  same  point  was  echoed 
by  several  speakers  whose  first  reaction  to  the  affluence  of 
North  America  was  the  feeling  that  we  need  their  prayers.  Al- 
varo Fernandez  of  Uruguay  (who  has  been  in  prison  for  his 
faith)  said,  “I  think  we  need  to  pray  for  you  here  because  the 
wealth  you  have  is  a greater  temptation  than  the  suffering  in 
Uruguay.” 

Much  of  the  singing  and  many  of  the  prayers  were  in  un- 
known tongues.  With  the  prayers  we  could  express  our  own 


thanks  to  God.  Though  all  speeches  were  translated,  no 
prayers  were  translated  publicly.  It  was  expected  that  one 
would  use  his  native  tongue  and  none  would  interrupt  to 
translate. 

Though  most  of  these  expressions  seemed  quite  acceptable 
to  all,  there  were  several  presentations  which  some  found  of- 
fensive. One  was  a presentation  through  dance.  Though  the 
intent  appeared  quite  clearly  to  be  dancing  “to  the  Lord,”  for 
some,  this  message  did  not  register. 

But  probably  the  most  puzzling  presentation  was  “Ecce 
Homo,”  a lengthy  Passion  play  in  pantomime  directed  by 
Paul  Gerber  of  Switzerland.  In  addition  to  details  which  were 
offensive  there  was  widespread  confusion  about  the  message 
of  the  two-hour  presentation  which  included  only  action  and 
music — no  words. 

The  next  afternoon  I visited  the  MWC  council  and  heard 
them  discussing  the  pantomime.  Some  were  decidedly 
against  it,  but  others  felt  that  we  should  not  “reject  some- 
thing different”  (the  words  of  Gladys  Goering  of  Kansas) 
though  she  did  agree  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
as  an  option  than  as  a main  feature  of  the  program.  And 
Charles  Christano  of  Indonesia,  who  was  later  to  be  elected 
president,  reported  that  for  him  the  presentation  was  a cause 
for  extended  reflection.  “I  saw  that  the  understanding  of 
Jesus  is  still  a mystery,”  he  said. 


Lawrence  Hart,  a General  Conference  minister,  entertaining  children.  There  were  regular  programs  for  children  at  the  assembly. 
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President  Belete  retrieves  his  pen.  A competent  moderator,  Belete  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  Charles  Christano  from  Indonesia. 

Having  begun  with  lectures  and  discussions,  the  con- 
ference ended  with  sermons  and  communion.  On  Saturday 
night  at  the  stadium  after  a two-hour  musical  program,  Don 
Jacobs  compared  the  Mennonites  at  Wichita  to  David’s 
followers  at  the  cave  of  Adullam,  a group  of  social  outcasts 
and  economic  misfits  who  had  little  to  contribute  to  David 
but  enthusiasm.  “We  are  here,”  he  said,  “not  because  we  are 
strong,  but  because  we  are  weak;  not  because  we  are  whole, 
but  because  we  are  crippled;  not  because  we  are  satisfied,  but 
because  there  is  more  to  be  done  . . . because  we  have  caught 
a glimpse  of  Jesus  who  stands  in  a powerless  position  and  calls 
us  to  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ” I suppose  that  he  who 
had  ears  to  hear  could  hear. 

The  emphasis  on  the  call  of  Jesus  was  continued  by  Waldo 
Hiebert  on  Sunday  morning,  who  spoke  from  Matthew 
12:38-42  and  told  the  assembled  Mennonites  that  one  greater 
than  Menno  is  here,  who  is  Jesus  the  Lord. 

He  recognized  the  validity  of  historical  celebration,  but 
urged  that  “It  is  [Jesus  ] agenda  that  is  ahead  of  us.  . . . He 
shall  be  our  joy  and  our  future. 


The  message  comes  home.  Finally  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
before  the  communion  service,  Festo  Kivengere,  an  Anglican 
bishop  in  exile  from  Uganda,  spoke  on  a text  from  John  12 
and  called  attention  to  the  twin  crises  of  identity  and 
relevance.  “If  we  sit  on  our  heritage  and  never  move,  while 
the  world  around  us  is  changing,  how  conspicuous  can  we  be? 


Signing  for  the  deaf  at  MWC:  Rosalee  Defanbach,  Myron  Yoder,  Eli  Sa- 
vanick,  and  Reuben  Savanick. 


Richard  Hassan  of  Illinois  and  Gerald  Schlabach  of  Indiana.  The  lOth 
assembly  provided  cause  for  reflection. 


Some  say  let  us  sort  out  identity  and  then  we  know  where 
we  are.  We  are  safe.  Safe,  but  not  productive.  When  the  seed 
falls  into  the  ground  and  the  elements  tear  it  to  pieces,  life 
comes  out.” 

He  concluded,  “You  are  a member  of  the  kingdom.  What 
is  your  crisis  of  identity?  My  crisis  has  found  an  answer  in 
“Jesus.  ” 

And  so  the  mission  has  gone  full  circle.  At  Wichita  Chris- 
tians from  abroad  brought  back  the  message  they  received, 
that  Christ  has  loved  and  suffered  for  us  and  we  are  now 
called  to  follow  Him. 

This  is  a good  message,  an  essential  message,  but  hard  to 
comprehend.  Especially  with  the  air-conditioning  on. 
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EMGmlcomes 
J^h  SchoclSenk)i^ 


Any  high  school  student  thinking  seriously  about  his  future 
owes  it  to  himself  to  include  a Christian  college  experience 
as  one  option.  And  the  best  way  to  learn  more  about 
Christian  higher  education  is  to  visit  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

That's  why  we've  scheduled  "Senior  Weekend"  twice  this 
fall— October  6-8  and  October  27-29.  This  three-day 
"crash  course  in  collegiate  life"  is  EMC's  way  of  helping 
you  make  decisions  about  further  education  just  a little 
bit  easier. 

We'd  like  you  to  experience  firsthand  the  people  and  pro- 
grams that  make  up  the  EMC  community.  You'll  visit 
actual  classroom  sessions,  meet  professors  in  your  area(s) 
of  interest,  and  cheer  varsity  athletic  teams.  You'll  also 
see  a Drama  Guild  production  (Oct.  27-28)  and  attend 
campus  church. 

Really,  the  weekend  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be.  What- 
ever your  questions  about  Christian  higher  education  at 
EMC  happen  to  be,  we'll  do  everything  possible  to  answer 
them. 

We  think  you'll  be  glad  you  came. 


SENIOR  WEEKEND  RESERVATION 

I want  to  see  for  myself  what  EMC  has  to  offer.  Count  me  in  for  Senior 
Weekend  1978.  I plan  to  participate:  □ Oct.  6-8  □ Oct.  28-30 

(check  one) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Approx,  time  of  arrival 

High  school Yr.  of  Graduation 

Comments/Questions 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO:  Office  of  Admissions 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone:  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  333 


INFORMATION  REQUEST 

No,  I can't  attend,  but  please  send  me  information 
on  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


I am: 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Planning  to  attend  EMC 

Considering  EMC  as  a possible  choice 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
college 


High  School  grades: 

A B+  B C-t-  C 

(Circle  one) 


EMC  complies  with  all  Title  IX  regulations. 

GH-78 


Timothy  Diamini  of  Swaziland:  “It 
is  a time  of  interdependence.” 


Hilbert  De  Vries  of  Holland:  “I’ve 
never  seen  such  luxury  in  my  life.” 


Mami  Sanka  of  Japan  (right):  “Almost  all  the  people  were  friendly  and 
kind.  . . . Only  to  smile  is  okay.” 


What  seven  said  at  Wichita  by  Greg  Bowman 


The  Wichita  experience  was  a kaleidoscope  of  impressions, 
words,  faces,  and  ideas  for  the  thousands  who  joined  in  wor- 
ship and  in  seeking  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  there. 

The  atmosphere  was  enriched  by  the  presence  of  par- 
ticipants from  44  nations.  Though  it  was  set  in  the  heartland 
of  America,  the  conference  reflected  the  struggles  and  aspira- 
tions of  Mennonite  congregations  in  widely  divergent  situa- 
tions. 

Seven  overseas  conference  participants  shared  with  me 
their  responses  to  the  event  and  how  the  proceedings  related 
to  their  home  congregations. 

Emelina  De  Munson  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  found 
the  formal  messages  presented  each  morning  to  be  the  most 
significant  conference  contribution.  The  four  addresses  were 
based  on  the  week’s  theme,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a 
Changing  World.” 

Affirming  the  presentations,  she  said,  “If  we  practice 
them,  the  world  will  see  the  church  doing  something  very 
beautiful  for  the  people. 

“I  believe  if  people  change  in  their  hearts  and  know  the 
will  of  God,  they  are  going  to  be  different  from  people  who 
don’t  know  the  Lord,”  she  said. 

Pastor  Peter  Lin  of  Taichung,  Taiwan,  said  he  “really  ap- 
preciated ” the  morning  addresses,  but  said  he  felt  the  con- 
cept of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a Western  idea  which  may 
take  Christians  from  Eastern  nations  a while  longer  to  fully 
understand. 


Greg  Bowman  is  a Mennonite  newspaper  reporter  from  Salem,  Ohio. 


He  said  the  Chinese  church  needs  Christian  education  for 
adults  from  disciplined  and  mature  church  leaders. 

Lin  noted  of  many  new  Chinese  believers:  “They  love 
Jesus  but  they  don’t  understand  what  is  the  will  of  God. 
Theology  is  their  weakness. 

He  also  appreciated  attention  given  to  lifestyle  issues  and 
peacemaking,  and  commented  on  the  differences  that  come 
with  being  faithful  in  the  latter  area  between  North  America 
and  his  nation. 

“In  North  America  you  have  more  freedom  of  speech, 
more  liberty  to  speak  your  mind  and  criticize  something.  . . , 
I think  we  (in  China)  still  don’t  understand  the  real  idea  of 
peacemaking,”  Lin  explained.  Giving  North  American  Chris- 
tians other  advantages  in  peacemaking,  he  believes,  are  more 
Christian  publications  and  more  communieation  between 
eongregations. 

Hilbert  De  Vries  attended  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Youth  Choir,  which  performed  in  many  churches 
before  and  after  conference  and  presented  the  musical 
“Wedding  at  Cana”  for  conference  participants. 

The  morning  messages  brought  out  practical  applications 
for  audience  members.  “When  they  are  drinking  their  coffee, 
they  will  realize  it’s  grown  on  fertile  land  in  poor  countries. 
That’s  only  one  example.  ” 

His  insights  into  life  in  the  United  States  was  also  a part  of 
the  Wichita  experience. 

“I’ve  never  been  to  such  a Christian  country — there  are 
churches  on  every  eorner — and  I’ve  never  seen  such  luxury  in 
all  my  life.  I’m  not  saying  it’s  bad  to  have  all  these  luxuries; 
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it’s  what  you  do  with  them.  It’s  not  only  in  America — also  in 
Holland — but  people  have  to  be  aware  of  their  riches,”  De 
Vries  said. 

Admonitions  from  the  speaker’s  podium  for  Mennonites  to 
be  reconciling  and  confronting  disi  'ples  were  important,  De 
Vries  thought.  “We  have  to  deal  vith  politics,”  he  stated. 
“We  are  living  in  the  world.  What  the  Anabaptists  said  in  the 
16th  century  was  true,  and  it  has  a lot  to  s;  touay.” 

Timothy  Dlamini  of  Swaziland  felt  the  conference  orga- 
nizers had  successfully  included  participation  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  result  was  a program  which 
demonstrated  a church  with  “equal  partnership”  for  all  peo- 
ples. 

“We  in  the  Third  World  are  not  so  independent  we  don’t 
want  anything  to  do  with  the  West.  It  is  a time  of  interde- 
pendence with  the  brothers  in  the  West  who  brought  us  the 
gospel,  ” Dlamini  said. 

He  was  glad  the  major  addresses  had  related  the  gospel  to 
social  concerns.  He  said  Hank  B.  Kossen’s  message,  entitled 
“Kingdom  Confronting  the  Powers,  ” showed  the  Christian 
can  further  liberation  of  oppressed  persons  without  “taking 
up  guns  and  shooting  somebody.  It  means  supporting  your 
brother.  This  may  be  financially,  morally,  or  spiritually.  I 
think  Christianity,  liberation,  and  pacificism  are  well  in- 
tertwined. ” 

Important,  also,  to  the  African  student  were  church  agency 
exhibits  and  art  works  displayed  during  the  conference.  The 
MCC  exhibit  received  his  special  attention,  for  it  was  that 
arm  of  the  church  which  helped  him  pay  for  air  fare  to  the 
United  States  to  begin  his  university  studies. 

“The  Mennonite  church  has  for  a long  time  not  en- 
couraged art,  but  now  it’s  something  members  can  do.  I 
value  art  because  it  helps  retain  the  tradition  of  the  church,  ” 
Dlamini  said. 

Another  African  studying  in  the  U.S.,  Richard  Ayoro  Og- 
wada,  commented  on  the  convergence  of  persons  from  many 
nations  from  all  walks  of  life. 

“It  gives  you  insight.  You  don’t  feel  you  are  the  only  one 
involved,  that  many  others  think  of  Christ  as  Savior.” 

Ogwada,  of  Kenya,  said  sharing  by  participants  had  also 
shown  areas  where  needs  exist.  Churches  in  Rhodesia  need 
prayers  and  encouragement.  Close  to  home  for  North 
American  Christians  are  the  needs  of  the  ghetto  and  native 
Americans  to  learn  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior,  he  said. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  discussion  of  how 
Christians  could  share  the  exploitation  of  those  who  “do  not 
have.  ” “A  way  should  be  found  for  those  who  own  large 
tracts  of  land — who  have  monopolized  things  for  a long 
time — to  give  up,  and  share.  ” 

Mami  Sanka  from  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  enjoyed  the 
evening  singing  and  the  many  friends  she  made  as  a member 
of  the  International  Youth  Work  Camp  organized  to  assist 
with  conference  operations. 

She  had  to  work  at  understanding  rapidly  spoken  English, 
but  found  “almost  all  the  people  were  friendly  and  kind  to 
me  and  to  each  other.  Only  to  smile  is  okay.  ” 

Those  interviewed  shared  concerns  and  suggestions  for  im- 


proving further  conferences. 

Mrs.  Munson  spoke  for  herself  and  Maria  Elena  Welchez, 
also  from  San  Pedro  Sula,  in  saying,  “We  feel  that  we  are  not 
praising  the  Lord  the  way  we  should  here.  We  don’t  believe 
the  gospel  has  to  be  preached  through  dance  or  drama  or 
pantomime.  . . . We  are  newborn  Christians.  We  were  in  the 
world  for  many  years.  You  come  here  and  see  those  things 
which  don’t  praise  the  Lord.  You  can  go  to  the  theater  and 
see  that.” 

The  Honduran  women  would  like  to  see  more  Latin- 
American  participation  in  the  programming  and  staffing  of 
future  conferences,  to  show  that  they  can  “give  something  to 
make  the  program  better.  ” 

Dlamini  wished  more  time  had  been  devoted  to  an  evening 
forum  of  church  representatives  from  seven  areas  which  dealt 
mostly  in  generalities. 

He  had  hoped  to  hear  more  from  Bishop  Kumalo  from 
Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia)  on  the  panel  on  the  church  situation 
there  and  the  alleged  changing  of  some  Christians  from  paci- 
ficism to  armed  struggle. 

Dlamini  said  of  the  forum  discussion,  “I  was  expecting 
some  bitter  things.  ...  In  my  opinion,  it  was,  rather,  evading 
some  of  the  crucial,  salient  points.  ” 

Lin  wanted  more  time  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  Christians 
to  share  testimonies  and  counsel  on  building  Christian 
leadership  for  young  churches. 

He  said  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  felt  their  chance  for 
fellowship  with  persons  from  other  nations  was  limited  be- 
cause they  had  to  sit  in  bleacher  sections  with  earphones  to 
receive  translations.  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
translations  were  broadcast  to  allow  persons  receiving  them 
over  transistor  radios  to  sit  anywhere  in  the  meeting  area. 

De  Vries  felt  more  effort  should  have  been  made  to  provide 
participants  with  translations  of  songs  sung  in  English.  Given 
the  international  mixture  of  songs  in  a specially  prepared 
songbook,  he  felt  too  many  American  selections  were  in- 
cluded in  the  worship  services. 

Despite  their  reservations,  all  those  interviewed  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  endorsement  of  the  value  of  such  a gather- 
ing. 

Dlamini  said  the  presidency  of  Million  Belete  of  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  “was  a milestone  ” and  a great  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Southern  Africa.  “Since  we  are 
near  South  Africa,  the  mistaken  impression  has  developed 
among  the  people  that  all  that  is  good  and  appreciable  can 
only  be  done  by  white  people.  ” 

De  Vries  said  he  would  have  liked  the  conference  to  have 
taken  policy  positions,  a suggestion  he  realized  was  impossi- 
ble because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  present. 

“With  8,000  Mennonites,  what  can  you  do?  ” he  confessed. 

Mrs.  Munson  said  she  was  not  about  to  go  home  and  tell  of 
the  things  she  didn’t  like,  but  said  she  would  talk  about  the 
positive  things  and  urge  her  church  to  “pray  a lot  for  the 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  U.S.  ” 

Pastor  Lin  spoke  for  many  of  the  conference  participants  as 
they  headed  home.  “How  can  we  keep  this  vision  for  the 
unity  of  the  community  of  Mennonites  over  the  world?  ” 
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Harold  Dyck,  cliairman  of  the  Hosting  Com-  A representative  group  of  tlie  “yellow  jackets,"  seventy  young  people  from  six  nations  who  helped  people 
niittee.  Plans  were  made  in  advance.  find  their  way  around  at  the  lOth  assembly. 


Entertaining 

Mennonite  World  Conference 

by  Sanford  Eash 


what  is  it  like  to  have  9,000  Mennonites  under  one  roof, 
and  keep  them  all  happy?  It’s  not  easy.  The  best  way  is  to 
keep  everybody  glued  to  their  seats,  listening  to  an  inspiring 
program.  But  the  MWC  couldn’t  do  that  continuously.  Men- 
nonites get  hungry  and  tired,  and  their  attention  span  runs 
out.  Then  what  do  we  do?  Take  a walk?  Not  on  those  side- 
walks with  the  temperature  at  104  degrees! 

The  first  day  of  MWC  I caught  up  with  Paul  Erb  walking  a 
short  distance  in  the  sun.  Knowing  he  had  lived  in  Kansas  for 
many  years,  I asked  him  how  he  was  enjoying  it.  “Fine”  he 
replied,  “I  never  did  like  that  humidity  in  the  east.”  But  to 
me  it  was  unbearably  hot. 

Plans  for  hosting  MWC  were  not  made  in  a day.  It  was 
June  of  1975  when  the  original  local  Hosting  Committee  was 
formed.  They  began  their  work  with  valuable  suggestions 
from  Executive  Secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  They  formed  14 
other  committees  of  various  sizes,  with  a total  of  nearly  a 
hundred  people.  These  committees  worked  separately,  and 
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also  met  as  a group  occasionally  in  order  to  eliminate  loose 
ends  or  overlapping  responsibilities.  During  the  conference 
representatives  came  together  daily  at  1:30  p.m.  1 was  im- 
pressed with  their  ability  to  “give  and  take  ” and  correct  the 
problems  at  hand  quickly. 

In  addition  to  these  committee  members  contact  people  in 
each  congregation  were  appointed,  and  they  recruited 
volunteer  help,  so  between  four  and  five  hundred  people  be- 
came involved.  All  active  committees  had  one  or  more 
phones.  Twenty-four  persons  carried  little  “beepers”  and 
when  a beeper  sounded,  all  they  had  to  do  was  call  the  coor- 
dinating office  and  get  the  message.  Walky-talkies  were  used 
by  ushers  and  various  other  people. 

Century  II,  where  the  conference  was  held,  is  a huge 
building  that  at  first  glance  seems  complicated.  One  third  of 
the  ground  floor  is  the  exhibit  area.  It  was  the  place  to  stand 
around  and  visit,  and  thousands  did.  Local  committees  had 
their  desks  there.  The  convention  hall  occupies  another  third 
and  seats  5,500  people.  Another  third  is  the  concert  hall, 
which  seats  2,000,  and  the  theater  with  about  1,000  seats.  All 
seats  are  comfortable  and  ventilation  is  excellent. 
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Housing  within  50  miles.  High-quality  hotels  and  motels 
are  plentiful  around  Wichita.  Homes  were  opened  for  hous- 
ing within  a fifty-mile  radius.  Two  thousand  people  applied 
for  housing  in  homes.  They  were  matched  by  computer, 
months  previously,  but  at  the  last  minute  a number  of 
changes  needed  to  be  made.  People  called  in  and  said,  “I 
didn’t  know  Aunt  Susie  was  coming”  or  “Cousin  Robert  and 
his  family  want  to  stay  with  us.”  Some  guests,  after  they  got 
to  Wichita,  decided  fifty  miles  is  too  far  to  drive  daily,  so  they 
found  something  closer.  The  Housing  Committee  got  things 
settled  in  a day  or  two. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  chores  involved  a phone  call  late 
one  night  from  some  men  who  needed  transportation  from 
the  Wichita  Airport.  A volunteer  went  to  the  airport,  but  only 
one  man  came  in.  His  only  baggage  was  a back-pack. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  stay?”  the  meeter  asked. 

“Oh,  I don’t  want  a bed,  just  a patch  of  grass.  ” So  he  found 
a patch  of  grass  for  him — in  his  own  backyard. 

Ushering  5500  Mennonites  into  the  convention  hall  in  an 
orderly  fashion  wasn’t  always  easy.  One  of  the  ushers’  frustra- 
tions was  caused  by  people  coming  an  hour  early,  and  hold- 
ing a lot  of  seats  for  family  or  friends.  But  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  find  the  friends  for  whom  they  were  holding 
the  empty  seats.  The  convention  hall  was  usually  filled 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before  the  program  started.  The 
overflow  crowd  was  directed  into  the  concert  hall,  where  the 
program  was  viewed  by  closed-circuit  TV. 

A unique  part  of  the  work  crew  were  the  “yellow  jackets,” 
seventy  young  people  from  six  nations.  They  had  paid  their 
own  way  to  serve  in  this  work  camp  at  MWC  for  two  weeks. 
They  had  a lot  of  different  jobs:  they  put  the  registration 
packets  together,  they  worked  on  the  exhibit  area,  they 
moved  equipment,  but  their  most  visible  job  was  to  help 
guide  people.  If  an  area  was  temporarily  closed  to  people,  the 
yellow  jackets  kept  us  out.  If  a door  was  temporarily  “one- 
way only,  ” the  yellow  jackets  kept  people  from  going  the 
wrong  way.  No  one  could  argue  with  them!  They  had  orders 
from  their  boss,  and  they  were  loyal  to  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Facilities  Committee,  and  a foot’ball  coach, 
who  has  a way  with  young  people.  Of  course  the  yellow 
jackets  weren’t  always  busy.  Several  times  I found  one  nap- 
ping, but  they  were  always  in  sight.  Many  of  the  local  people 
said  they  didn’t  know  how  they  could  get  along  without 
them. 

The  Food  Committee  made  arrangements  with  a caterer  to 
bring  in  food.  The  caterer  was  set  up  to  serve  thousands  a 
day.  The  service  was  fast  and  the  food  was  good,  three  dollars 
for  lunch,  and  four  for  dinner.  But  the  business  tapered  off  as 
the  week  went  by.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  caterer 
said  he  never  served  a nicer  group  of  people.  I don’t  know 
what  his  feelings  were  by  the  end. 

Food  Committee  worried.  The  Food  Committee  chair- 
man said  he  worried  for  weeks  ahead  about  how  they  were 
going  to  get  all  the  people  fed.  By  the  end  of  the  conference 


he  was  worried  because  they  weren’t  feeding  enough  people. 
The  Holiday  Inn  across  the  street  served  good  light  lunches 
as  a special.  The  first  days  the  Inn  management  didn’t  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  all  the  people,  but  they  soon  had  more 
waitresses,  moving  faster.  And  the  Mennonites  stood  in  line, 
till  they  were  seated.  Evidently  the  same  thing  was  going  on 
at  other  nearby  eating  places. 

The  city  of  Wichita  has  a contract  with  a private  operator 
to  bus  the  school  children.  Those  school  buses,  of  course,  are 
not  busy  in  the  summer.  MWC  leased  many  of  them  for  a 
week.  At  one  time  I counted  18  of  these  outside  Century  II. 
They  were  used  to  transport  people  to  and  from  distant 
motels  and  to  haul  children  to  study,  crafts,  and  recreation 
areas.  Groups  of  young  people  were  taken  by  bus  to  and  from 
college  dormitories  in  the  area.  There  were  also  vans  for 
quick  trips  to  airports  or  taking  a few  people  to  motels  during 
the  day. 

The  first-aid  station  was  busy.  There  were  40  to  50  cases  a 
day,  but  nothing  really  serious.  Headaches  and  blisters  on  the 
feet  covered  most  of  the  complaints.  The  floors  in  the  build- 
ing were  hard  and  a bit  slippery.  Good  footwear  was  a must. 
It  took  a lot  of  steps  to  get  anywhere,  even  though  it  was  all 
inside  and  air-conditioned. 

I looked  at  all  the  hard  work  involved  in  hosting  such  a 
large  meeting,  with  most  of  it  done  with  volunteer  help.  It 
seemed  like  a huge  undertaking.  I was  impressed  with  the 
smooth  running  organization. 

Harold  Dyck  as  chairman  of  the  Hosting  Committee 
stayed  behind  the  scene  most  of  the  time.  Harold  insisted  on 
the  committees  being  filled  with  responsible  and  dedicated 
people,  that  knew  how  to  get  the  job  done.  He  gave  all  the 
credit  to  Paul  Kraybill’s  orignal  planning  suggestions,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  carried  it  out.  But  Harold  has  had 
20  years  of  experience  with  the  Hesston  Corporation,  he  is 
now  a regional  manager  and  Estate  Planning  Consultant  for 
the  Mennonite  Foundation,  and  is  serving  in  the  Kansas 
State  House  as  Representative  of  the  71st  District.  So  he 
should  know  something  about  organizing  for  hospitality. 
Another  key  person  was  Lola  Friesen,  who  served  faithfully 
with  the  MWC  for  over  a year,  as  an  official  coordinator. 

A lot  of  happy  Mennonites.  Was  it  worth  all  the  cost,  the 
energy,  work  and  time?  I heard  one  responsible  person  saying 
he  got  nothing  from  one  session,  but  that  it  probably  had  a 
real  message  for  someone  else.  After  the  Sunday  evening 
service  with  a message  by  Festo  Kivengere  from  Uganda, 
another  said  it  was  the  best  conference  he  ever  attended.  My 
wife,  Orpha,  and  I were  happy  with  it,  and  there  certainly 
were  a lot  more  happy  Mennonites! 

We  are  no  longer  an  isolated  people,  for  the  MWC  was  an 
international  meeting.  Sharing  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  10 
or  12  thousand  other  Mennonites  is  a service  we  will  never 
forget. 

I was  moved  when  one  of  the  Russians  said:  “We  have  an 
open  door  and  no  one  can  shut  it.” 
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Reba  Place  expressing  worship  in  motion 


Mennonite  art  at  World  Conference 


by  David  E.  Hostetler 


Henry  James  once  wrote,  “It  is  art  that  makes  life,  makes 
interest,  makes  importance  . . . and  I know  of  no  substitute 
whatever  for  the  force  and  beauty  of  its  process.  ” 

Well  and  good.  But  dabbling  in  the  arts  has  not  been  a 
Mennonite  tradition.  H.  S.  Bender  ventured  an  explanation. 
“The  Anabaptist-Mennonites,  as  more  closely  related  to  the 
Zwinglian-Calvinist  phase  of  the  Reformation  than  to  the  Lu- 
theran, shared  with  the  former  their  objection  to  the  use  of 
art  in  any  religious  worship  or  in  religious  activity  in  any 
form.” 

Perhaps  extending  his  interpretation  of  Mennonite  at- 
titudes toward  art.  Bender  said  more:  “With  their  emphasis 
upon  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  humility,  art  seemed  to  them 
artificial  and  pretentious,  often  dangerous  and  wasteful.” 
{Mennonite  Encyclopedia  Vo\.  1,  p.  167). 

Robert  Regier,  writing  for  the  Visual  Arts  Council  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference,  has  this  to  say  about  the  state  of 
Mennonite  art:  “A  Mennonite  tradition  in  the  visual  arts 
seems  fragmented  at  best.  The  contribution  of  artists  with 
Mennonite  identity  to  the  Dutch  ‘Golden  Age’  of  sev- 
enteenth-century painting  is  well  known,  but  where  do  we  go 
from  here?  To  be  sure,  there  were  many  other  artists  of  Men- 
nonite persuasion  in  the  past.  We  can  also  cite  less  self-con- 
scious, but  significant,  visual  traditions  in  the  form  of 
Frakturs,  quilts,  and  other  forms  of  functional  designs.” 
Neither  Bender  nor  Regier  mentions  the  value  Mennonites 


have  traditionally  given  to  “useful”  work,  and  the  work  ethic 
which  developed  in  North  America,  as  a deterrent  to  the 
development  of  art  until  recently. 

“However,  ” writes  Regier,  “the  rapidly  growing  contem- 
porary visual  activity  among  Mennonites  is  not  easily  linked 
to  some  clearly  understood  historic  continuity.  ” Then  he 
raises  an  important  question,  “Can  artists  help  clarify  values 
essential  to  Mennonite  community?” 

Art  at  the  Tenth  Mennonite  World  Conference  did  not 
answer  that  question. 

Dorothy  Belden,  a staff  writer  for  the  Wichita  Eagle,  raises 
and  answers  another  question,  which  is  probably  more  rele- 
vant to  art  at  the  Wichita  Conference:  “What  happens  to  an 
art  deferred,  once  the  smothering  restrictions  of  tradition  are 
lifted?  It  blossoms  in  all  directions,  judging  by  the  visual  arts 
show  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.” 

So  what  are  we  talking  about  when  we  use  the  word  “art”? 
In  a broad  sense,  art  can  be  skill  in  making  or  doing  anything. 
Thus,  you  have  the  art  of  speaking,  the  art  of  beekeeping, 
raising  children,  and  endless  other  activities.  But  to  consider 
the  more  accepted  forms  of  music,  visual  art,  drama,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  like,  would  seem  more  appropriate. 

In  this  respect,  then,  Belden  correctly  stated  the  situation 
at  World  Conference.  There  has  been  a blossoming  of  art 
among  the  Mennonites.  But  does  it  have  a spiritual  identity 
or  the  markings  of  a people?  Probably  not.  This  may  be  due 
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in  part  to  the  international  representations  at  Wichita. 

Music  at  the  conference.  Whether  self-consciously  or 
otherwise,  North  American  Mennonites  have  developed,  and 
maintained,  a corporate  art  form:  four-part  congregational 
singing.  Since  the  vast  majority  in  attendance  at  the  meetings 
was  North  American,  this  kind  of  singing  predominated  at  all 
public  sessions.  If  skill  is  a major  consideration  in  art 
expression,  then  four-part  singing  has  to  be  included.  For  to 
sing  this  way  requires  a great  deal  of  effort  and  training. 

Conrad  Grebel’s  fears,  that  singing  at  all,  and  especially  in 
parts,  could  lead  to  “show”  seem  not  entirely  justified.  It  is 
the  one  art  form  Mennonites  have  admitted  as  a part  of  their 
worship.  What  it  does  to  visitors  who  find  it  hard  to  harmo- 
nize in  this  way,  whether  this  is  ever  done  with  pride,  are 
questions  that  should  be  examined  elsewhere. 

Mary  Oyer,  of  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  become 
known  for  her  ability  to  get  the  best  singing  from  mass 
audiences.  Her  enthusiasm  and  gusto  stimulate  people  to 
enter  into  a musical  experience  for  each  and  all. 

Her  ability  was  tested,  however,  when  she  called  for  sing- 
ing in  Spanish,  Russian,  Swahili,  and  German.  What  amazed 
Oyer  was  the  effort  conference  participants  made  to  sing  the 
international  songs.  “They  tried  very  hard,”  she  said. 

Throughout  the  Wichita  meetings,  the  music  was  unusual. 
Modern  sounds  from  Carol  Weaver’s  space-age  “Come  Ye,” 
sung  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Choir  under  the  di- 
rection of  Kenneth  Nafziger,  launched  a musical  program 
that  included  groups  from  India,  Kenya,  Jamaica,  Taiwan, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  from  the  black,  Latin,  native 
American,  and  Anglo-Germanic  experiences  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  strange  sounds,  to  North  American  ears,  of  the  India 
group,  nevertheless,  proved  to  be  exotic  and  attractive,  judg- 
ing by  the  warm  response.  The  Taiwanese  Women’s  Choir 
sang  in  pastel  tones  and  were  well  received.  The  Kenya  group 
delighted  the  audience  with  music  which  was  obviously  in 
good  African  form  and  with  its  body  dynamics.  Its  Saturday 
night  performance  pleased  the  audience,  not  only  for  the 
music,  motion,  and  symbolism,  but  because  it  was  the  only 
group  that  stayed  within  their  time  limit. 

Bell-ringers  enlivened  afternoon  audiences,  as  a side  at- 
traction. Other  groups  and  persons,  including  such  people  as 
John  Miller  of  Guernsey  Barn  and  Hazel’s  People  fame,  sang 
and  acted  on  this  same  stage.  These  attractions  had  to  draw 
their  own  crowds,  making  their  own  way  and  holding  them  as 
best  they  could. 

The  Cheyenne  Singers  and  the  Kansas  Men’s  Chorus  came 
from  two  ends  of  a spectrum,  but  they  were  both  appreciated 
for  the  contributions  they  made. 

The  Wedding  at  Cana,  with  words  by  Ingrid  van  Delft  and 
music  by  Dick  Klomp,  epitomized  the  musical  arts.  Ingrid 
van  Delft  has  written  for  a feminist  political  cabaret.  She 
writes  scripts  for  radio  and  TV  and  is  a poetess  and  author  of 
short  stories  as  well.  Klomp  earned  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  a piano  and  organ  player  after  graduating  from  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory  in  1972  and  is  currently  employed 
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as  organist  by  the  Singel  Mennonite  Church  in  Amsterdam. 

But  the  story  behind  the  performance  may  be  just  as  fas- 
cinating. In  his  attempt  to  get  young  singers,  Klomp  incor- 
porated those  available  through  the  church.  Needing  more, 
he  found  young  friends  coming  in  from  the  street  to  try  out. 
So  young  people  who  knew  little  of  the  church  have  been 
captivated  and  are  making  a special  contribution  of  their 
own. 

The  Wedding  was  technically  good  and  made  an  impact 
musically.  The  lyrics  were  translated  into  English  for  the 
benefit  of  most  of  the  audience. 

The  second  musical.  Singers  Glen,  book  and  music  by  Alice 
Parker,  a friend  of  the  Mennonites,  and  directed  by  Hiram 
Hershey,  was  billed  as  Joseph  Funk:  an  opera  in  a prologue 
and  two  acts.  Performing  the  opera  were  the  Lancaster  and 
Franconia  Choral  Singers. 

The  action  was  slow  and  limited  in  geographical  scope. 
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Special  Transformation,  by  Paul  J.  Wolber:  The  act  of  painting  for  me  must  include  both  subjective,  personal  qualities  and  a continuing  search  for  the 
objective  data  of  reality.  The  relationships  and  conflicts  between  being  and  knowing  are  made  clearer  through  this  act. 


The  opera  “is  based  on  actual  people  and  actual  music,  but 
the  story  is  my  own  elaboration  on,  and  extension  on,  the  his- 
torical facts,”  says  Parker. 

Joseph  Funk,  his  family  and  church,  and  the  Harmonia 
Sacra  made  up  the  content  of  the  story.  Funk  wanted  to  be 
loyal  to  his  church,  but  his  efforts  were  not  always  ap- 
preciated. He  had  to  publish  and  distribute  his  songbooks 
without  the  approval  of  the  brotherhood.  In  actual  life,  none 
of  Funk’s  children  stayed  with  the  Mennonite  church. 

In  too  many  instances,  that  has  been  the  outcome  with 
artists  and/or  their  families. 

The  visual  arts.  As  pointed  out  by  Belden,  above,  the  vi- 
sual arts  are  “blossoming.”  To  help  World  Conference  par- 
ticipants become  aware  of  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
collages  tastefully  arranged  in  the  Century  II  Concert  Hall 
lobby,  a well-done  Visual  Arts  catalog  was  included  in  each 
registrant’s  packet. 

There  was  art  reflecting  realism  and  art  with  a more  subtle 
message.  Some  was  colorful  and  some  black  and  white.  But 
there  was  very  little  that  a modern  Mennonite  would  be 
ashamed  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  house. 

Oliver  Wendell  Schenk,  75,  of  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine, 
known  for  his  paintings  of  Grebel,  Blaurock,  Manz,  and, 
more  recently,  of  Menno  Simons,  came  and  observed:  “I  am 
pleased  that  the  Mennonite  group  has  finally  discovered  and 
encouraged  art  and  artists.  Had  this  attitude  prevailed  some 
40  years  ago,  I would  still  be  a Mennonite.  I sincerely  lament 
this  fact.  ” 

Undoubtedly,  he  spoke  for  many  other  artists  who  have 
either  been  rejected  or  who  have  sadly  turned  away  from  the 
church  for  lack  of  support. 

Ceramics  seems  to  interest  many  young  artists.  All  three 
Mennonite  Church  colleges  have  developed  course  work  in 
this  art  form.  Marvin  Bartel,  of  the  Goshen  Gollege  faculty. 


created  a piece  called  “Background  Images,  ’ a newspaper 
holder. 

“I’m  organizing  visual  relationships  and  images,  ’ he  wrote 
about  his  work. 

Each  artist  was  asked  to  write  a brief  description  of  what  he 
or  she  was  doing  for  inclusion  with  the  art  contained  in  the 
catalog. 

“Let  the  Fields  Be  Joyful,  Waterloo  County  Farms,”  by 
Woldemar  Neufeld,  carries  a touch  of  van  Gogh  in  fields  and 
trees,  but  it  is  not  an  imitation. 

“In  a free  country,  ” says  Neufeld,  “the  artist  has  the  privi- 
lege to  express  himself  any  way  he  wishes  but  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  point  out  to  society  the  evil  and  the  good  that  pre- 
vail.” 

The  performing  arts.  The  performing  arts  include  drama, 
solo  performances,  pantomime.  These  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  for  Mennonites  to  do  convincingly.  For  Mennonites, 
acting,  like  fiction,  has  seemed  more  like  untruth  than  truth. 
It  has  taken  some  doing  to  realize  that  drama  may  reveal 
more  truth,  according  to  a broader  definition,  than  a battery 
of  facts. 

Cheyenne  Jesus  Buffalo  Dream,  by  Robert  Hostetter,  a 
drama  commissioned  for  World  Conference,  told  enough  of 
the  truth  to  make  the  packed  showings  uncomfortable  at 
times.  It  was  the  old  story  of  evangelical  hypocrisy  and  the 
white  man’s  despoilation  of  Native  Americans.  Quakers  were 
not  exempt  from  becoming  a part  of  the  destructive  new 
American  expansion. 

Requiring  a staff  of  35  people,  including  living  tribes 
people,  the  play  suffered  from  attempting  too  much.  Its 
length  was  self-defeating.  The  redeeming  grace  of  sincere 
Christians  was  underrepresented. 

Staging,  lighting,  and  acting  were  good,  nevertheless.  The 
performance  made  an  impression. 
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Above:  Mennonite  Children’s  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Helen  Litz.  Bottom  left:  “Background  Images,"  newspaper  holder  slip  screened  on 
clay,  stoneware  on  wood  base  by  Marvin  Bartel.  Bottom  right:  Cheyenne  crafts  persons  at  work. 


It  was  Ecce  Homo,  however,  which  evoked  the  greatest 
reaction  of  all  performances.  A sophisticated  pantomime  on 
the  Passion  of  Jesus,  by  Paul  Gerber  and  a Swiss  troupe,  the 
performance  came  too  late  in  the  day  for  many  conference- 
goers  and  was  too  symbolic  for  others. 

“I  guess  I’m  too  American  to  understand  mime,”  said  one 
observer.  “Every  time  I thought  I had  begun  to  figure  it  out, 
the  next  scene  didn’t  follow  my  Bible  story.” 

One  of  the  freedoms  of  this  World  Conference  was  that 
people  get  up  and  walk  out  if  they  didn’t  appreciate  an  activ- 
ity. Unfortunately,  people  left  Ecce  Homo  by  the  hundreds. 
“I  got  tired  of  it,”  said  one.  “I  thought  it  would  pick  up.  ” 
Whether  Mennonites  around  the  world  are  now  ready  to 
seriously  examine  the  meaning  and  practice  of  the  arts 
remains  to  be  seen.  Bender’s  discussion  of  art  raises  questions 
and  issues  that  are  still  vital:  “There  are  those,  however,  who 


doubt  whether  much  great  art  can  be  produced  in  a group 
which  has  a strict  standard  of  Christian  morals  and  a strong 
sense  of  separation  from  the  ‘world,’  and  a relative  isolation 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  national  culture,  since  this  might 
interfere  with  the  freedom  required  for  creative  art.  There 
are  also  those  who  hold  on  the  other  side  that  the  autonomy 
of  art  is  a danger  to  a truly  profound  religious  experience  and 
that  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed.  ” 

Art  at  the  World  Conference  in  Wichita  forces  a reevalua- 
tion of  art  in  the  church.  Men  like  Ed  Stoltzfus,  past  modera- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  Richard  Detweiler,  of 
Eranconia  Conference,  are  telling  us  that  we  have  indeed  be- 
come “of  ” the  world. 

As  in  the  Dutch  experience,  Mennonites  in  North  America 
have  become  assimilated,  and  art  is  blossoming.  What  does 
this  mean?  Maybe  the  artists  can  tell  us.  ^ 
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Houmas  in  Dulac,  La.,  explain  use  of  blowgun  hunting  weapon  to  Jan  Curry.  Curry  has  been 
compiling  a written  history  of  the  Houma  people. 


Tribal  recognition  established  by  written  history 


After  a year  of  research,  the  history  of  the 
Houma  Indians  is  being  completed  by  Jan 
Curry,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  vol- 
unteer in  Dulac,  La.  The  writing  of  this  his- 
tory has  resulted  in  discussions  of  possible 
merger  between  two  conflicting  groups 
within  the  Houma  nation  as  well  as  enabling 
the  now  “unrecognized”  tribe  to  begin  the 
petition  process  for  official  recognition  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

Little  publicity  is  given  to  the  130  Native 
American  tribes  which  are  unrecognized. 
Most  have  no  treaties  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  thus  have  no  legal  rights  as  people 
under  the  federal  government. 

“Why  some  have  been  recognized  and 
some  not  has  been  totally  arbitrary,  mainly 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,” says  Curry,  who  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Ministries  program.  “Many  times  it  has 
been  because  these  nations  have  not  made 
war  on  the  U.S.  and  thus  have  no  treaty. 
Their  tradition  of  peace  has  been  a basis  for 
a denial  of  their  existence.  Others  were  so 
isolated  that  no  one  noticed  them.” 

Curry  has  been  working  in  Dulac  for  the 


past  year  compiling  a history  of  the  Houma 
Indian  tribe.  The  goal  for  her  research  has 
been  recognition  of  the  tribe  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a historical  record  of  tribal  identity. 
Such  status  would  put  the  Houmas  on  the 
same  level  as  other  reservation  or  treaty 
American  Indians. 

Unrecognition  has  put  these  tribes  in  a 
difficult  position.  Fishing  and  trapping 
rights  in  southern  Louisiana  have  been  lost 
because  laws  protecting  Indian  land  gener- 
ally apply  only  to  recognized  tribes.  Oil  and 
natural  gas  wells  are  producing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  natural  resources  on  what 
was  formerly  Houma  land.  Land  companies 
have  manipulated  transactions  which  have 
caused  the  Houmas  to  lose  their  land,  ac- 
cording to  Curry.  The  Houmas  have  been 
pushed  out  by  these  large  companies  and 
are  forced  to  live  on  small  ridges  of  land 
along  the  bayous. 

“Houma”  is  a Choctaw  word  meaning 
“red.”  Located  in  southern  Louisiana  on  the 
Mississippi  delta,  the  6,000  Houmas  live 
along  the  bayous  which  lead  to  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico.  The  tribe  is  divided  geographically 
into  at  least  six  separate  communities  with 
members  spread  out  over  an  80-mile  area. 

Though  the  purpose  of  Curry’s  writing 
project  has  been  federal  recognition  for  the 
tribe,  she  has  found  her  project  has  had  a 
“tremendous  effect  ” on  the  Houma  people. 
Previously,  she  says,  the  Houmas  had  a prob- 
lem asserting  their  self-identity,  both  be- 
cause of  their  nonrecognized  status  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  victims  of  misinforma- 
tion. 

“Now  they  have  a document  that  tells 
their  story  and  proves  to  the  outside  world 
that  they  are  Houmas.  It  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  affirmation  of  their  identity  possi- 
ble. It  meets  the  white  world  on  its  own 
terms  and  thus  raises  their  status  among  the 
local  white  and  black  community  from  the 
derogatory  term  ‘sabine’  (outsider)  to 
‘Houma  Indian,  ” explains  Curry. 

There  is  some  historical  and  cultural  evi- 
dence that  the  Houmas  have  traditionally 
had  two  villages  or  groups.  It  is  possible  that 
present  division  of  the  two  groups  may  be  a 
reflection  of  past  cultural  division.  Curry’s 
project  has  revealed  a common  heritage  and 
goals,  bringing  about  discussion  of  the  two 
groups  merging. 

“By  writing  the  history  of  all  the  Houmas 
my  contact  with  people  of  both  groups  and 
all  areas  is  necessary.  The  ultimate  use  of 
the  documented  history  has  also  been  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  groups,” 
Curry  says. 

Curry  has  been  helpful  in  other  ways  as 
well.  She  has  made  a tape  recording  of  the 
Houma  language,  long  thought  forgotten, 
and  is  now  searching  for  archeological  ob- 
jects of  Indian  origin. 

MCC  also  plans  to  support  the  Houmas 
with  personnel  to  assist  in  the  legal  recogni- 
tion process. 

Two  other  unrecognized  Louisiana  tribes 
have  requested  similar  assistance  from  MCC 
as  a result  of  the  Houma  project. 

East  Africans  face 
leadership  challenge 

Representatives  from  Kenya,  Somalia,  Ethi- 
opia, and  Tanzania  met  with  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  executive  committee  at 
Salunga,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  9 to  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  churches  in  their  countries. 

The  African  representatives  were  Zedekia 
and  Suzanna  Kisare  and  Naftali  Birai, 
Tanzania;  Musa  Adongo,  Kenya;  Kedir 
Delchume,  Selamawit  Ersa,  and  Asrat 
Gebre,  Ethiopia;  and  Adam  Jimale,  So- 
malia. All  had  been  delegates  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference  held  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
last  month. 

The  group  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
smooth-working  relationships  among 
churches  in  eastern  Africa  and  with  the 
Mission  Board  and  noted  the  faithfulness  of 
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('hristians,  in  some  cases  amid  hardship  and 
persecution. 

The  transfer  of  medical  and  educational 
institutions  to  government  management  was 
seen  as  a positive  step  in  places  where  this 
could  be  effected.  The  African  leaders  see 
the  management  of  large  service  institutions 
as  too  demanding  for  the  resources  of  young 
churches.  However,  they  recognize  them  as 
a viable  way  for  a mission  board  to  establish 
a church  in  an  overseas  country. 

The  Kenya  representative,  Musa  Adongo, 
said  the  Kenyan  government  encourages  the 
establishment  of  churches  in  that  country. 
Ethiopian  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  that  their  church  moves  for- 
ward in  spite  of  various  pressures  under  a 
Marxist  government.  Kedir  Delchume, 
chairman  of  the  evangelism  board  of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church,  said,  “The  church 
is  not  afraid  of  outside  pressure,  its  goal  is  to 
strengthen  itself  from  within.”  Selamawit 
Ersa,  citing  her  own  experience  in  the  Or- 
thodox faith,  warned  of  the  danger  of  “an 
inherited  faith”  among  the  churches  in 
America. 

Zedekia  Kisare,  bishop  of  the  11,000- 
member  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church, 
urged  continued  Stateside  support  for  pas- 
tors and  evangelists  and  development  proj- 
ects. Naftali  Birai,  treasurer  of  TMC,  said 

Mindanao  chicken  farmers 

“If  we  small  poultry  producers  (2,000  to  6, 
000  chickens)  can  get  together  and  help 
each  other,  we  can  survive  despite  competi- 
tion from  big  producers,”  says  Vir 
Montecastro,  a poultry  farmer  in  Davao, 
Mindanao  area  of  Philippines.  “We  can 
produce  the  quality  that  the  mechanized 
farms  can’t.” 

Montecastro  took  over  a small  misman- 
aged farm  a year  ago  and  has  yet  to  make  a 
profit.  His  farm  has  1,300  laying  hens  which 
he  hopes  to  build  up  to  3,000  in  the  next 
year.  Day-old  chicks,  purchased  at  four  to 
five  pesos  (65  to  70  cents),  are  ready  to  lay 
when  five  months  old  and  are  usually  good 
layers  for  about  a year.  During  that  year 
they  can  lay  about  300  eggs.  Prices  for  the 
year  fluctuate  wildly  because  of  large 
producers  who  control  the  supply  of  chicks, 
eggs,  and  feeds. 

The  cost  of  feed  is  about  2,200  pesos 
($300)  weekly  for  1,300  chicks.  Protein  rich 
feeds  are  the  most  expensive  and  are  often 
imported,  although  theoretically  the  Philip- 
pines could  grow  enough.  Much  of  the 
locally  grown  soybean,  vital  feed  ingredient, 
is  diverted  to  Taiwan  or  Japan. 

In  the  Davao  area,  less  than  10  years  ago 
many  farmers  were  growing  soybeans.  How- 
ever multinational  agribusinesses  came  in 
offering  a better  life  to  those  willing  to  grow 
bananas  on  contract.  Many  converted  their 
lands  and  now  many  of  those  are  in  debt. 
Meanwhile  their  neighbors  in  the  poultry 


the  church  is  teaching  members  to  be 
responsible  for  the  support  of  their  leaders. 

Asrat  Gebre,  aeting  executive  secretary  of 
MKC,  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the  con- 
gregations in  Ethiopia  would  be  self-suffi- 
cient within  the  next  five  years.  He  called 
for  assistance  in  leadership  training. 

Adam  Jimale,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Somalia,  asked  the  Board  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  assist  the  small  body  of  be- 
lievers in  his  country  where  resident  mis- 
sionaries are  no  longer  serving.  He  under- 
scored the  importance  of  keeping  up  com- 
munications with  the  scattered  and  isolated 
believers. 

All  the  representatives  agreed  that  lead- 
ership training  is  of  prime  importance  in 
Africa  today  in  light  of  the  rapidly  growing 
churches.  Associate  overseas  secretary 
Hershey  Leaman  says  the  need  for  nurture 
of  new  believers  is  often  overwhelming. 

Leaman  reports  that  Ethiopia  is  asking  for 
funds  to  launch  a leadership  training 
program  on  their  own.  Tanzania  plans  to 
upgrade  their  Bible  school  to  become  a Bi- 
ble college  to  attract  young  people  to 
prepare  for  work  in  the  church.  Kenya  has 
requested  a missionary  to  organize  a 
leadership  training  program  based  on  the 
model  of  Theological  Education  by  Exten- 
sion. 

struggle  to  survive 

business  are  experiencing  the  lack  of  a good 
supply  of  feeds. 

Montecastro  reports  that  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  gave  a seminar 
for  Davao  farmers  about  the  best  feeds  for 
poultry  and  swine,  recommending  corn  and 
soybeans.  They  said  the  U.S.  has  a surplus 
and  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  farmers 
if  only  some  of  the  government  regulations 
could  be  dealt  with.  When  Montecastro  re- 
marked that  a supply  of  necessary  vitamins 
could  be  obtained  from  the  ipil-ipil  tree, 
which  grows  easily  in  the  Philippines,  the 
agricultural  representative  had  to  agree. 

Many  small  poultry  farmers  have  recently 
been  approached  with  requests  to  become 
contract  farmers  for  large  corporations.  “We 
don’t  know  everything  that  is  behind  this,” 
Montecastro  says,  “but  we  do  know  that  we 
will  lose  real  control  of  our  farms  if  we  agree 
to  contract  farming.” 

The  guarantee  of  sure  markets  and  supply 
of  feed  through  contract  farming  is  tempt- 
ing to  small  farmers,  who  cannot  lower  their 
prices  to  compete  with  the  large  farms.  The 
present  price  for  small  eggs  is  33  centavos 
(about  44  cents),  but  Montecastro  estimates 
that  he  must  charge  42  centavos  just  to 
break  even. 

The  poultry  farmers  are  now  faced  with 
a rise  in  the  cost  of  feeds  which  will  surely 
drive  them  out  of  business  unless  they  can 
unite  into  an  organization  to  buy  feeds  in 
bulk.  A poultry  and  cattle  organization  does 


exist,  but  basically  to  receive  a government 
subsidy  on  copra,  a feed  ingredient. 

Some  farmers  have  already  gone  out  of 
business  because  of  competition.  "In  reality, 
the  supply  has  not  kept  up  with  the  demand. 
There  is  still  a market  for  the  small  farmer, 
but  when  they  are  squeezed  by  the  large 
corporations,  they  will  close  down  and  the 
big  ones  can  complete  their  monopoly,” 
Montecastro  observes.  In  Davao  area  there 
are  five  large  farms.  Only  11  small  farmers 
still  exist  there. 

During  the  rainy  season  when  large  farms 
cull  their  laying  hens,  production  is  cut 
sometimes  as  much  as  40  percent  and  the 
egg  prices  skyrocket.  Most  small  farmers  try 
to  make  a quick  profit  during  this  time  to  off- 
set the  time  when  the  big  companies  are  in 
full  production  and  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
very  low.  Montecastro  operates  differently. 

For  example,  he  has  a steady  customer,  a 
chain  of  restaurants.  When  the  price  of  eggs 
increases,  his  prices  remain  the  same  or  go 
up  slightly.  In  exchange,  when  the  prices  are 
very  low,  customers  continue  to  buy  from 
him,  although  they  could  get  eggs  elsewhere 
more  cheaply.  Small  businesses  cooperating 
with  each  other  can  somewhat  control  the 
wild  fluctuations  and  assure  themselves  of 
markets. 

When  a priest  visited  Montecastro  to  say 
that  a church  school  was  willing  to  purchase 
all  the  eggs  he  could  supply,  Montecastro 
asked  him,  “Where  do  you  get  your  eggs 
now?”  When  he  discovered  it  was  from 
another  small  producer,  he  refused.  “I  can 
find  markets  more  easily  than  my  neighbor. 
He  is  struggling  too.  Keep  buying  from 
him.  ” 

Not  everyone  has  that  long-range  vision 
and  commitment  to  cooperation  rather  than 
competition.  With  all  the  pressures,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  small 
farmers  can  develop  the  kind  of  spirit  of 
cooperation  needed  to  survive. — Dorothy 
Friesen/Gene  Stoltzfus,  MCC  Philippines 


Teaching  in  Lesotho 

Teachers  the  world  over  will  testify  that 
their  profession  has  unique  problems.  But 
those  who  teach  students  in  other  cultures 
find  an  additional  set  of  problems. 

M.  Fern  Martin,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  teacher  in  Lesotho,  vividly 
describes  the  situation  she  faces  there. 
Lesotho,  historically  part  of  South  Africa,  is 
now  a small  island  of  land  within  South 
Africa  whose  people  depend  heavily  on  em- 
ployment in  South  African  mines. 

She  writes  from  the  John  Maund  Secon- 
dary School:  “The  whole  educational 

system  is  geared  to  passing  the  Junior  Cer- 
tificate examination.  Unfortunately  very 
few  John  Maund  students  measure  up  to 
that  exam.  It  seems  that  nothing  but  frustra- 
tion (sometimes  leading  to  violence),  disap- 
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pointment,  and  hopelessness  are  left  to 
those  who  fail. 

“Limited  funds  prevent  most  students 
from  repeating  a year  of  school  to  have 
another  attempt  at  the  exam.  So  the  boys  are 
off  to  the  mines  and  the  girls  stay  behind 
and  stoically  raise  and  support  families 
alone.” 

Why  do  so  few  pass  the  exam?  Martin 
reported  that  John  Maund  students  are  ac- 
cepted with  little  consideration  for  their  past 
education  or  ability.  Anyone  who  applies 
and  can  pay  the  fees  is  admitted.  Number  of 
students  accepted  also  has  no  correlation  to 
classroom  space  and  living  accommodations. 
Teachers  have  as  many  as  60  students  in 
overcrowded  classrooms. 

But  the  largest  problem  is  the  language 
barrier.  The  students,  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  Sesotho,  must  take  classes  and 
exams  in  English.  Martin  reported,  “Many 
of  my  Form  C (about  10th  grade)  students, 
who  were  preparing  for  exams,  were  unable 


to  carry  on  a conversation  in  English  beyond 
‘hello.’  What  they  learned  in  math  and  agri- 
culture from  me  must  have  been  negligible. 
Their  exams  and  lessons  were  entirely  in 
English.” 

Martin,  whose  background  is  in  science, 
was  asked  to  teach  agriculture,  a “practical” 
subject.  She  observes,  “An  education  in  ag- 
riculture will  not  increase  the  very  small 
area  of  land  available  for  farming  or  make  it 
possible  to  have  a good  living  from  farming. 
From  students’  point  of  view,  agricultural 
education  is  of  absolutely  no  value.  They 
understand  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  use 
farming  knowledge  to  remain  in  Lesotho 
and  support  a family.  Work  in  the  fields  as 
punishment  does  little  to  improve  the  image 
of  agriculture.  ” 

Despite  difficulties,  Martin  asserts,  “Time 
and  patienee  overcome  many  problems, 
enabling  me  to  better  understand  the 
students  and  slowly,  but  surely,  trust 
deepens  and  relationships  grow.  ” 


tee  where  differences  with  the  House  ver-  I 
sion  will  be  discussed.  The  eompromise 
figure  for  Selective  Service  coming  from  this 
committee  could  well  be  the  $9.5  million 
administration  request. 

War  taxes  peacemakers' 
concern 

During  the  last  year,  26  regional  New  Call 
to  Peacemaking  meetings,  involving  more 
than  1,500  persons,  took  a new  look  at  the 
teachings  of  their  churches  with  special  at- 
tention to  violence,  war,  and  peaee.  | 

The  Wichita,  Kan.,  group  gave  its  en-  ■ 
couragement  to  “individuals  who  feel  called  | 
to  resist  the  payment  of  the  military  portion  1 
of  their  federal  taxes.  The  Wichita  meeting  ' 
also  asked  its  churches  and  agencies  to  dis-  | 
continue  collecting  taxes  from  its  employees  , 
so  that  “they  can  have  the  option  to  follow  j 
their  consciences  in  war  tax  resistance.” 

When  the  national  New  Call  to  Peace-  jj 
making  conference  convenes  in  Green  Lake,  « 
Wis.,  Oct.  5-8,  it  will  be  receiving  requests  | 
from  the  regional  meetings  for  a strong  posi- 
tion on  tax  resistance  proposals.  It  will  also  I 
be  asked  to  give  guidance  to  individuals  and 
church  organizations  on  approaches  to  tax 
resistance.  ] 

The  Green  Lake  Conference,  which  will  « 
be  attended  by  some  300  members  of  the  * 
three  sponsoring  Peace  Churches  (Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Mennonites),  will  look  at  j 

theological  issues  as  well  as  matters  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice,  including  respect 
for  human  rights. 

That  nothing  be  wasted 

Women  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  ; 

Church  Missions  and  Service  Commission 
set  up  a table  in  the  basement  of  their  meet-  ' 
inghouse  to  “share  your  vegetables  ” on  July 
23.  Some  members  of  the  congregation  had 
gardens;  some  did  not.  String  beans,  cucum- 
bers, zucchini,  cabbage,  onions,  and  leaf  let- 
tuce filled  the  table.  The  “have-nots” 
cleared  the  table  that  day. 

The  next  week,  fresh  sweet  corn  and 
home-baked  goods  (market  surplus?)  added 
to  the  variety.  One  young  mother  who  had 
no  garden  picked  up  a half  dozen  ears  of 
corn,  saying  “U-m-m-m!  I’m  so  hungry  for 
fresh  corn.  ” 

Tomatoes  came  and  went.  One  man  went 
to  the  basement  to  pick  up  two  cucumbers 
only  to  find  them  all  gone.  Maybe  there’d 
be  more  next  week. 

The  project  will  continue.  Surplus  from 
the  project,  if  any,  will  be  taken  to  the 
House  of  His  Creation,  a nearby  home  for 
girls,  or  to  Tel  Hai  Rest  Home. 

The  Maple  Grove  WMSC  is  also  consider- 
ing a rack  for  the  exchange  of  children’^s 
clothing.  Anything  left  for  more  than  a week 
or  two  will  go  to  Reuzit. — Edna  Mast. 


Move  toward  conscription  wins  in  Senate 


A Selective  Service  funding  increase  of 
slightly  over  50  percent  was  approved  b\  the 
Senate  on  Aug.  7.  The  increase  approved  is 
the  exact  amount  re(}uested  by  the  president 
for  fiscal  year  1979  in  a move  toward 
reinstatement  of  conscription. 

Acceptance  of  the  $9.5  million  requested 
b\  the  Administration  followed  a lopsided 
vote  against  an  amendment  which  would 
have  nearly  tripled  the  Selective  Service 
l)udget  for  fiscal  year  1979.  The  defeated 
amendment  also  called  for  draft  registration 
for  all  young  men  in  the  U.S.  who  would 
turn  eighteen  in  fiscal  year  1979  (beginning 
on  Oct.  1,  1978). 

It  was  noteworthy  that  during  the  debate 
on  this  largest  appropriation  figure  no  objec- 
tion to  the  intent  of  the  amendment  except 


that  of  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R.-Or. ),  was 
raised.  Several  Senators,  among  them  Sam 
Nunn  (D.-Ga.),  recognized  authority  on 
military  manpower,  saw  this  as  the  desirable 
and  inevitable  direction  in  which  Selective 
Service  should  move.  Nunn’s  only  reserva- 
tion was  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
was  premature  pending  the  findings  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  study  on  the 
volunteer  force  and  the  alternatives  to  it  (to 
be  released  in  December  1978). 

This  is  the  latest  of  many  indications  that 
a return  to  conscription  or  institution  of 
universal  national  service  is  in  the  offing. 

The  $9.5  million  for  Selective  Service  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Bill  which  now  goes  to  conference  commit- 
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Gospel  Herald 


The  story  of  a man  who 
helped  teach  the  church 

“I  have  been  deep- 
ly involved  in  devel- 
oping teaching  mate- 
rials for  Mennonite 
congregations  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  ” 

Paul  Lederach  told 
Gospel  Herald,  as  he 
prepared  to  leave  his 
desk  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  on 
August  31.  “It  also 
suggests  that  to  be 
involved  for  so  long  a time,  and  in  so  many 
projects,  the  time  has  come  for  others  to  take 
these  initiatives.” 

Paul  first  came  to  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  the  summer  of  1947  “to  help  C.  F. 
Yake  catch  up  on  his  writing  schedule.”  He 
wrote  the  October-December  1947  “Inter- 
mediate Quarterly”  uniform  lessons  based 
on  Hebrews  to  Revelation. 

Writing  the  first  Mennonite  Youth  Fel- 
lowship Manual,  earning  a doctorate  in 
Christian  Education,  revising  and  editing 
the  Uniform  Sunday  school  series,  and 
serving  as  first  and  continuing  editor  of  the 
Herald  Teacher,  forerunner  of  the  present 
Builder,  and  pastoring  the  Blooming  Glen 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  took  up  the  years 
1947-52. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  Lederach  returned 
to  Scottdale  to  serve  as  field  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation and  to  continue  editorial  work.  For 
the  House,  he  began  work  on  the  Men- 
nonite Graded  Sunday  school  series  in  1953, 
working  with  Willard  Claassen,  his  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  counterpart 
in  the  curriculum  project.  The  first  materials 
of  the  Herald  Graded  Sunday  School  series 
were  ready  for  use  in  the  churches  in  the  fall 
of  1959. 

“As  editor  on  one  hand  and  field  secretary 
on  the  other,”  Paul  says,  “I  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  both  creating  curriculum  and  in 
promoting  and  interpreting  the  curriculum 
in  the  churches.” 

During  the  1960s  he  carried  through  one 
revision  of  the  Herald  Graded  series  and 
helped  see  through  a second.  The  use  of  the 
Mennonite  Graded  series  terminated  in 
1977  with  the  coming  of  The  Foundation 
Series. 

“In  the  reorganization  of  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  (1970),  I became  director 
of  the  Congregational  Literature  Division 
(CLD),”  Paul  related.  He  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity from  1970  to  1973.  During  that  time 
he  outlined  the  Herald  Omnibus  Series.  “In 
1973,  I resigned  as  director  of  the  CLD  in 
order  to  give  full  time  to  serving  as  execu- 
tive director  of  The  Foundation  Series.  My 
work  on  this  new  Sunday  school  curriculum, 
preschool  through  grade  eight,  will  be  com- 


pleted on  August  31." 

Over  the  years,  Paul  has  written  five 
books  in  the  field  of  his  specialization.  Dur- 
ing 1977  and  1978,  he  wrote  a manual. 
Backgrounds  for  Curriculum  Development, 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  “to  help 
think  through  ways  to  assist  churches  over- 
seas develop  their  teaching  ministry.  Re- 
lated is  a brief,  simple,  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tian education.  Teaching  in  the  Congrega- 
tion, soon  to  be  published  as  part  of  the 
Mennonite  Faith  Series. 

About  his  departure  from  MPH,  Led- 
erach has  this  to  say:  “Since  there  were  no 
other  positions  within  church  structures  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  I should  serve,  I am 


John  A.  Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College, 
his  wife,  Alice,  and  their  three  children  have 
begun  serving  a ten-month  term  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  Jerusalem, 
West  Bank.  During  his  sabbatical,  Lapp  will 
serve  as  MCC  consultant  for  the  West  Bank. 
Under  a military  occupation  government, 
people  of  the  West  Bank  have  not  been 
receiving  direct  foreign  assistance  from 
other  governments.  Lapp  will  be  assisting  in 
the  leadership  of  MCC  work  in  the  area  of 
conflict.  He  will  be  cultivating  contacts  with 
churches  and  also  concentrating  on  in- 
terpretation of  various  aspects  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict  and  MCC’s  efforts  in  the 
region.  Alice  Lapp  is  an  English  teacher 
and,  in  addition  to  writing,  has  been  active 
in  church  and  community.  She  will  be 
teaching  English  at  Bethlehem  University, 
founded  in  1973,  which  specializes  in  career 
training  for  Palestinians. 

The  three  Chaco  Mennonite  colonies  in 
Paraguay  are  planning  to  expand  their 
services  to  the  mentally  handicapped.  Ver- 
non Neufeld,  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  director,  said  immediate  plans  call 
for  two  special  schools  at  Filadelfia  and 
Loma  Plata  and  a residence  school  for 
children  at  Eiladelfia.  The  colonies  are  seek- 
ing three  new  staff  persons,  a special  educa- 
tion teacher,  a school  psychologist,  and  a 
mental  halth  educator  for  the  expanded 
projects.  The  colonies  have  requested 
MMHS  assistance  to  find  needed  personnel. 
All  applicants  need  to  speak  High  German 
and  preferably  Low  German.  For  more  in- 
formation, write  Vernon  Neufeld,  Men- 
nonite Mental  Health  Services,  4905  North 
West  Ave.,  Ste.  118,  Fresno,  CA  93705. 

Irwin  Friesen,  a seed  grain  grower  from 
Rosser,  Man.,  Canada,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Food  Bank.  He  succeeds  Winnipeg 
businessman  Arthur  De  Fehr.  The  Food 
Bank  is  a program  of  banking  grain  for  use 
in  situations  where  emergency  food  needs 
arise.  It  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 


moving  in  other  directions  to  secure  my 
livelihood.  The  Lord  willing,  I will  be 
spending  the  next  three  years  securing  a 
Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Broker’s  license. 

“Having  spent  so  many  years  in  work 
involving  theological  reflection,  I am  anx- 
ious to  enter  the  business  world,  and  in  that 
context  to  do  further  theological  reflection. 
Too  often  many  of  those  involved  in  the 
business  world  are  not  equipped  to  think 
theologically,  while  those  so  equipped  are 
far  removed  from  the  business  world.  As  a 
consequence  there  seem  to  be  wide  gaps  in 
communication.  I am  looking  forward  in  a 
personal  way  to  trying  to  bridge  some  of 
these  gaps.  ” — David  E.  Hostetler 


C^anadian  Wheat  Board  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency.  (Ca- 
nadian farmers  contribute  grain  to  the 
program,  and  MCC  distributes  it. 

Skilled  persons  are  urgently  needed  to 
train  teams  of  volunteers  in  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  (MDS)  Traveling  'i’outh 
Scjuads,  whieh  work  officially  from  Sep- 
tember to  March  of  each  year,  although 
some  volunteers  work  the  entire  year. 
Experienced  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
electricians,  and  social  workers  are  needed 
in  September  to  supervise  MDS  generalists 
and  semiskilled  workers.  The  Traveling 
Squads  work  in  teams  of  four  to  six  on 
repairs  and  reconstruction.  They  follow  local 
MDS  teams,  which  go  immediately  to  the 
sites  of  new  disasters.  Immediate  projects 
for  this  fall  will  be  in  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Leaders 
and  other  workers  are  asked  to  sign  up  for 
six-month  or  one-year  terms.  They  work  on 
a volunteer  basis,  receiving  an  allowance, 
medical  coverage,  transportation  costs,  and 
room  and  board.  For  more  information  on 
this  service  opportunity  contact  MDS  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  Akron, 
Pa. , office. 

Jan  Gleysteen  will  be  on  writing  leave  of 
absence,  from  September  through  No- 
vember of  1978.  During  this  time  Jan  will  be 
completing  the  text  part  manuscript  of  his 
illustrated  Mennonite  History  book  based 
on  his  Anabaptist  research  during  the  recent 
years.  Jan  will  not  be  available  for  speaking 
engagements  during  this  time. 

Eastern  Mission  Board  arrivals  and  ad- 
dresses: Millard  and  Priscilla  Garrett  and 
family  from  Guatemala,  to  3003  Benham 
Avenue.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  Sanford  Yoder 
from  Hong  Kong,  to  R.D.  3,  Quarryville,  PA 
17556;  Dale  and  Lois  Wolgemuth  from 
Ethiopia  to  611  Water  Street,  Mount  Joy, 
PA  17552;  Benjamin  and  Carmen  Perez  and 
family  from  Guatemala,  to  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  Daniel  and  Mary 
Ellen  Ness  and  family  from  Belize,  Central 
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America,  to  47  North  Eastland  Drive, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

Outgoing  Eastern  Board  workers,  date  of 
departure,  and  addresses:  Jane  Myers,  Eliz- 
abethtown, Pa.,  to  Sudan,  Aug.  6,  to  serve  a 
two-year  term  in  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  Africa  Committee  for  Rehabilitation 
of  Southern  Sudan  (ACROSS),  ACROSS, 
P.O.  Box  44838,  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Larry  and 
Helen  Lehman  and  family,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  to  Guatemala,  July  21,  for  a three-year 
term,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Gua- 
temala; Sue  Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 
for  Honduras  to  serve  a three-year  term  with 
Amor  Viviente  (Living  Love)  rehabilitation 
program  in  Tegucigalpa,  Apartado  987, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  Rhonda  Stauffer, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Aug.  10,  to  serve  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  at  Rosslyn  Academy, 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands, 
Nairobi,  Kenya;  Roger  Unzicker,  MD, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  to  serve  three  months 
on  a volunteer  basis  at  tbe  Shirati  Hospital, 
Musoma,  Tanzania;  Joseph  and  Gloria  Bon- 
trager  and  family,  Harrington,  Del.,  Aug.  8, 
to  serve  as  Bible  teacher  couple  at  Bukiroba, 
Tanzania,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania; 
Murray  and  Loretta  Snider  and  family. 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Canada,  Aug.  16,  to  serve 
two  years  as  principal  couple  at  Rosslyn 
Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Their  address  is 
P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya; 
Jose  and  Agdelia  Santiago  and  family.  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  for  Venezuela,  the 
first  Eastern  Board  missionaries  to  that 
country,  c/o  Alvin  Fast,  Apartado  60277, 
Chacao,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Correction  of  mennoscope  in  Aug.  15 
issue:  On  Oct.  14,  Reba  Place  Fellowship, 
Evanston,  111.,  will  host  John  Howard  Yoder 
for  afternoon  and  evening  seminars  on 
Christian  pacifism.  The  afternoon  session 
will  focus  on  the  biblical  record  and  its  in- 
terpretation by  the  church  today.  There  will 
be  opportunity  for  discussion  in  small 
groups  and  in  the  larger  group.  Meeting 
times:  1:30-5:00  and  7:00-9:00  p.m.  at  620 
Madison  St.,  Fellowship  Meeting  House, 
Evanston.  If  interested  in  attending  this 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


seminar,  phone  Minna  Regier  at  (312)  491- 
6479  or  drop  a card  to  Minna  at  734  Monroe 
St.,  Evanston,  IL  60202.  Call  after  Sept.  18 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  Minna  will  have  informa- 
tion regarding  evening  meal  options. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  Benders, 
Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 


readers  say 


How  refreshing  to  read  your  report  “Women 
and  the  [World]  Conference.”  I have  done  some 
reflecting  on  this  topic  since  Mennonite  World 
Conference  and  was  glad  to  see  your  comments. 

From  where  I sat  the  women  were  quite 
prominent.  At  eight  o’clock  every  morning  ap- 
proximately forty  women  and  girls  (and  one  or 
two  men)  came  to  the  nursery  to  care  for 
reschool  children  while  their  parents  went  to 
ear  the  “prominent  speakers.”  Many  of  these 
left  their  home  responsibilities  to  give  love  and 
care  to  these  young  conference  goers,  some  of 
whom  were  very  fri^tened  and  unnappy. 

There  is  another  group  of  women  that  you  did 
not  specifically  mention,  and  in  my  judgment 
may  have  had  the  most  impact  on  the  success  of 
the  week.  Hundreds  of  women  who  are  “just 
housewives  ” opened  their  homes  and  hearts  to 
family  members,  past  friends,  and  to  strangers — 
wasn’t  it  free  of  cnarge?  Quite  a saving  of  many 
dollars  to  conference  goers!  In  my  opinion  these 
hundreds  of  homemakers  were  in  the  “prominent 
positions  ” during  this  week. 

My  prayer  is  that  no  matter  how  “prominent” 
or  humble  we  label  people,  that  we  in  the  church 
of  Christ  can  consider  each  of  us  prominent  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  During  this  week  I gained  a new 
sense  of  servanthood  and  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
that  comes  when  one  shares  what  she  has,  and 
who  she  is. — Helen  M.  Peachey,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Inner  City  to  Mennonite  Church:  what’s 
that?" — James  A.  Miller,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

“Editor’s  note  to  puzzled  reader:  See  G.H.  July 
18. 

I wonder  what  Patricia  McFarlane  is  trying  to 
prove  in  the  following  statement  in  her  article 
‘Anti  Anabaptist”  (Aug.  8,  p.  602):  “But  we  dare 
not  begin  to  interpret  Scripture  via  the  mindset  of 
believers  in  sixteenth-century  Europe  in  a time 
very  different  from  our  own.” 

According  to  James  1,  there  is  no  variableness 
in  God,  therefore  what  was  true  when  Paul  was 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


speaking  at  Mars’  Hill,  as  well  as  the  original 
Schleitheim  Confession,  and  the  writings  of 
Menno  Simons,  must  be  true  today.  In  those  days 
as  well  as  the  present  the  serpent  promotes 
disobedience  to  the  commandments  of  God  with 
his  trick  slogan,  “Yea  hath  God  said.” 

Perhaps  Menno  Simons  is  not  important,  but 
his  writings  are  because  their  foundation  is  as 
written:  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  (1  Cor. 
3:11). 

I believe  that  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons  are 
valuable  for  our  day,  like  the  following  admoni- 
tion, “Hence,  dearly  beloved,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  judge  all  things  spiritually;  for  the 
world  is  come  to  such  a state  that  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  is  esteemed 
heresy;  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  His  Spirit  and  life, 
his  unadulterable  Word,  will,  and  ordinance,  to 
turn  the  people  from  ungodliness  to  piety  is 
considered  as  imposition  and  deception.” 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  to  awaken  and  to 
give  heed  to  the  Scriptures  and  read  about  Jacob 
and  Esau  before  we  despise  our  birthright. — Paul 
M.  Nolt,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


births 

'(  diildrrti  urv  an  hcrituKc  <>t  die  f.nrc!  " {l^  127  3) 

Christophel,  Paul  and  Becky  (Troyer),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Thaddeus 
Paul,  Aug.  5, 1978. 

Gerber,  Kenyon  and  Karen  (Lehman),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Christopher,  July  27, 
1978. 

Rohrer,  Keith  and  Betty  (Gochenaur),  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  first  child,  Chalon  Camille,  June  28, 
1978. 

Springer,  Roger  and  Barbra  (Troyer),  Wa- 
terford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Suzanne,  June  8,  1978. 

Steiner,  lim  and  Sherrie  (Volke),  Dalton,  Ohio, 
second  and  third  children,  first  son  and  second 
daughter,  Jamie  Lee  and  Jennifer  Lynn,  July  21, 
1978. 

Weaver,  John  W.  and  Ruth  (Dye),  Port 
Salerno,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Yvonne  Kay,  July  9, 
1978. 


marriages 

' riu'N  shall  hr  one  flesh  ((h’ii.  2 24).  \ six-month  free  suhscrip- 
tion  to  the  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receivitj^  it  if 

tile  address  is  supplied  l>v  the  offieiatin^  minister 

Bartel — Martin. — Nathan  G.  Bartel,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  and  Sylvia  Martin,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Em- 
manuel cong.,  by  Floyd  G.  Bartel,  July  22, 1978. 

Dyck — Voigt. — Richard  John  Dyck,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Betty  Anne  Voigt, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church  by  Vernon 
Leis,  July  29,  1978. 

Good — Martin. — Stan  Good  and  Jan  Martin, 
both  from  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  by 
Wayne  D.  King,  Aug.  12, 1978. 

Kropf — Thomson. — Bruce  Aaron  Kropf, 

Shakespeare,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Cynthia 
Louise  Thomson,  Embro,  Ont.,  United  Church, 
by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Nice — Hesse. — Joseph  Nice,  Durham,  N.C., 
cong.,  and  Sally  Hesse,  North  Side  cong., 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  by  Harold  A.  Lehman,  July  1, 
1978. 

Reiff — Weaver. — Kenneth  Reiff,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Mabel  Weaver,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both 
from  Weaverland  cong.,  by  C.  Kenneth  Martin, 
July  15, 1978. 

Roth — Ireland. — Bruce  D.  Roth,  Corry,  Pa., 
Beaverdam  cong.,  and  Kathy  L.  Ireland,  Corry, 
Pa.,  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Gerald  Martin,  May 
12,  1978. 
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Steffy — Frey. — J.  Scott  Steffy,  Leola,  Pa., 
Hinkletown  cong.,  and  Susan  E.  Frey,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  by  Jason  J.  Steffy,  father 
of  the  groom,  June  3,  1978. 

Weldy  — Baggerly.  — Jonathan  Weldy  and 
Holly  Baggerly  Doth  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunny- 
slope  cong.,  by  Theron  Weldy,  July  22,  1978. 

Wergin  — Danekas.  — Richard  D.  Wergin, 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Kelly  Sue  Da- 
nekas, Beth-El  cong.,  Milford,  Neb.,  by  Bob 
McKelvey,  July  29,  1978. 

Yoder — Zook. — Willard  Yoder  and  Velma 
Zook,  both  of  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Sycamore  Grove 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  Steckly,  July  28, 1978. 

Zimmerman — Zeiset. — Nelson  M.  Zimmer- 
man and  Judith  Ann  Zeiset,  both  from  Lititz,  Pa., 
Metzler  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Zucconi — Landis. — Peter  R.  Zucconi,  Tressler 
cong..  Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Mary  Ann  Landis, 
Landis  Valley  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Alvin 
Mast  and  Millard  Benner,  Aug.  5, 1978. 


obituaries 

lilrssrtl  arc  the  ticad  which  die  in  the  Utrd  (Kcv.  M I-])  We 
seek  to  pidilisl)  tihituarics  of  all  w Im  <lic  as  rncnihcrs  of  the  Mcn- 
iioiiilc  (diurcli  Please  th>  not  send  ns  olntnaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Good,  Aaron  C.,  son  of  Christian  and  Anna 
(Heatwole)  Good,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
June  25,  1881;  died  at  Sterling,  111.,  July  29,  1978; 
aged  97  y.  On  Sept.  30,  1906,  he  was  married  to 
Mamie  Landis,  who  died  on  Nov.  1,  1943.  On 
Sept.  26,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Orendorf, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 grandchildren, 
10  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lila — 
Mrs.  Glenn  Ebersole).  A daughter  (Mabel 
Springer)  preceded  him  in  death  in  1966.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1906  and  to  the  office 
of  bishop  in  1934.  He  served  churches  at  Science 
Ridge,  Morrison,  and  Freeport  in  Illinois.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
1,  in  charge  of  Phillip  Helmuth,  Mark  Lehman, 
and  Edwin  J.  Stalter;  interment  in  the  Science 
Ridge  Cemetery. 

Gunden,  Joseph  W.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Swartzentruber)  Gunden,  was  born  in  Wright 


PLAN  NOW, 
^ BIKE  LATER 


If  your  group  is  interested 
in  planning  an  Out-Spokin’ 
bike  hike  for  1979,  now  is 
the  time  to  start.  Jerry 
Miller,  director  of  Out-Spokin’, 
will  gladly  answer  all  your 
questions— even  if  you  don’t 
know  the  difference  between 
a derailleur  and  a pannier. 


To  find  out  bow  your  group 
can  team  up  with  Out-Spokin’, 
write  Out-Spokin’,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515  ^ 

or  call  / 

219/294-7523 

% 
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Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  18,  1895;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  12,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec. 
23,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Grieser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  foster  daughter 
(Doris — Mrs.  Charles  Long),  2 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  3 sisters  (Agnes — Mrs.  Jesse  Byler, 
Mary — Mrs.  Moses  Albrecht,  and  Laura 

Gunden).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers 
and  6 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bayshore 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  13,  in  charge  of  Sherman  Kauffman. 
On  July  15,  a service  was  held  at  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Gautsche  and  Dale  Wyse;  interment  in 
the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Marvin  E.,  son  of  Noah  A.  and 
Mattie  (Troyer)  Hershberger,  was  born  in  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1906;  died  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Aug.  4,  1978;  aged  71  y.  On  June  6,  1936,  he  was 
married  to  Dorothy  Myers,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Lawrence)  and  one  sister 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Clayton  Sommers).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
7,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Stahly  and  Lee  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Parker,  Prudence,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Dorothy  Zeal,  was  born  in  Missouri,  Sept.  22, 
1893;  aied  of  heart  failure  at  Albany,  Ore.,  July 
20,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov.  26,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  Elton  E.  Parker,  who  died  in  February 
1973.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Elton),  one  daughter 
(Ellen  Boots),  4 grandchildren,  and  12  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Albany 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Aasum  Funeral  Home  on  July  24,  in  charge  of 
James  M.  Lapp;  interment  in  Bethany  Pioneer 
Cemetery,  Silverton,  Ore. 

Schmucker,  Floyd  Sylvanus,  son  of  Amos  and 
Amanda  (Wyse)  Schmucker,  was  born  near 
Stryker,  Ohio,  June  8,  1902;  died  suddenly  while 
visiting  relatives  in  Markham,  Ont.,  Apr.  24, 
1978;  aged  75  y.  On  June  21,  1929,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lilly  Wright  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (John,  David,  Dennis,  Robert,  and  Ken- 
neth), 4 daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Maynard  Biehn, 
Lil — Mrs.  David  Grove,  Alice — Mrs.  John  Whet- 
zel,  and  Doris — Mrs.  Elwood  Hurst),  14  grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Jenny  Stuckey,  Emma  Roth, 
Pearl  Ashliman,  and  Mary  Short),  and  2 brothers 
(Alfred  and  Harvey).  He  as  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1937  and  served  the  Hagerman  con- 
gregation. He  later  served  the  Monetville  church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Wideman  Men- 
nonite Church,  Markham,  Ont.,  Apr.  27,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Martin  and  Harold  Boadway; 
interment  in  the  Wideman  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Owen  Louis,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Lucy  (Milka)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  in  April  1921;  died  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Aug.  3,  1978;  aged  57  y.  On  July  23, 
1961,  he  was  married  to  Lois  L.  Brenneman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert 
Scott),  2 brothers  (Joe  and  William),  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Lois — Mrs.  Daniel  Yoder  and  Wilma — 
Mrs.  Dean  Thayer).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  5,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzentruber  and  Robert  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Rebecca  Mae,  daughter  of  Marvin  K. 
and  Neta  Faye  (Sweigart)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Washington,  Iowa,  Sept.  19,  1959;  died  of  cancer 
at  her  home  near  Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  2,  1978; 
aged  18  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister 
(Debby  Birky),  2 brothers  (Stephen  and  Jay) 
paternal  grandparents  (Kores  and  Sadie  Yoaer), 
and  maternal  grandparents  (Milton  and  Effie 
Sweigart).  She  was  a member  of  Yuai  Mennonite 
Church,  Sapporo,  Japan,  and  West  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  Parnell,  Iowa.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  West  Union  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  4,  in  charge  of  Ronald  Kennel  and  Wilbert 
and  Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  West  Union 
Cemetery. 


did 

you 

know 

that 

the  CBS  network  donated  $62,000 
worth  of  time  to  release  the 
“Invitation  to  Live’’  TV  spots? 


The  spots  produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  were  aired  62  times  on 
CBS  with  total  listener  impressions 
estimated  at  38,502,000.  ABC,  NBC, 
and  the  Modern  Talking  Cable 
Networks  also  used  the  spots,  adding 
up  to  nearly  $1 ,500,000  worth  of  free 
time. 

The  spots  take  important  biblical 
truths  and  in  a capsulized  way  apply 
them  to  the  lives  of  persons  watching 
and  listening  to  television  and  radio. 
The  spots  create  an  awareness  of 
what  the  Bible— and  Mennonites— 
have  to  say  about  life  today. 

The  Apostle  Paul  believed  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ  was  important 
enough  to  take  out  into  the  market- 
place and  pass  along  to  those  who 
happened  by.  So  does  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  the  public-media  arm  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


For  a copy  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
annual  report  write 


partners 
Box  370 


^ Elkhart,  IN  46515 

MENNONITE  ”'9y 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 


August  29, 1978 
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items  and  comments 


Religious  Israeli  girls  given 
automatic  military  exemption 

The  Israeli  Parliament  (Knesset),  after 
one  of  the  most  heated  debates  in  its  history, 
passed  a controversial  law  exempting  re- 
ligious girls  from  military  service  without  a 
tribunal  examination.  The  drafting  of  wo- 
men into  the  military  has  long  vexed  Israel’s 
most  Orthodox  Jews.  Some  Orthodox  elders, 
including  the  Council  of  Sages,  a body  of  12 
rabbis  revered  for  their  piety  and  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  service  of  women  in  the  army  is  “a  hor- 
rendous violation  to  which  death  should  be 
preferred.  ” 

Orthodox  rabbis  have  interpreted  the  bib- 
lical injunction — “A  woman  shall  not  wear 
anything  that  pertains  to  a man  ...  for 
whosoever  does  these  things  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord  your  God  ” (Deut.  25:5) — as 
prohibiting  women  to  wear  men’s  service 
clothing  and  carrying  weapons. 

Retarded  adults,  “houseparents” 
ruled  a “family”  in  Minneapolis 

Six  retarded  adults  and  their  pro- 
fessionally trained  houseparents  are  legally  a 
family,  a judge  ruled  in  Hennepin  County 
District  Court.  Judge  Douglas  K.  Amdahl 
threw  out  a lawsuit  filed  by  eight  residents 
of  the  Westwood  Hills  Grove  neighborhood 
in  suburban  St.  Louis  Park  asking  for  an 
order  to  close  the  home. 

The  neighbors  said  a restrictive  clause  in 
the  deeds  for  all  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
limits  the  property  to  “residential  use”  and 
“single-family”  dwellings.  They  contended 
that  the  group  home  is  really  a “treatment 
center,”  not  a family  dwelling.  Judge 
Amdahl  rejected  the  argument  and  said  the 
treatment  at  the  group  home  was  the  same 
as  “that  which  any  parent  would  attempt  to 
nurture  and  instill  in  his  or  her  child.  ” 

Intermarriage  results  in  net  gain  for  Jews, 
Population  expert  says 

A population  expert  told  an  American 
Jewish  Congress-sponsored  symposium  in 
Jerusalem  that  declining  Jewish  birth  rate, 
not  intermarriage,  posed  the  greater  threat 
to  Jewish  population  growth  in  the  U.S. 
Prof.  Fred  Massarik,  scientific  director  of 
the  National  Jewish  Population  Study,  said 
the  rising  rate  of  intermarriage  among  U.S. 
Jews  could  lead  to  a net  gain  in  the  U.S. 
Jewish  population. 

He  said  recent  studies  show  more  than  95 
percent  of  ehildren  were  raised  as  Jews  in 


intermarried  families  in  which  the  wife  was 
Jewish.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  children 
were  raised  as  Jews  when  the  husband  was 
Jewish.  Despite  a current  rate  of  intermar- 
riage among  Jews  approaching  50  percent. 
Prof.  Massarik  said,  “We  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  leap  to  doomsday  conclusions. 
Intermarriage  in  its  widest  sense  need  not 
imply  Jewish  population  loss  nor  even 
inevitable  decline  in  the  quality  of  Jewish 
life.” 


Converted  to  Jesus 
after  life  of  crime 

Arthur  Meunier  has  spent  42  of  the  53 
years  of  his  life  behind  prison  walls — 105 
prisons,  to  be  exact,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Twenty-four  of  those  years  were 
spent  in  solitary  confinement  and  for  31 
months  he  was  chained  by  his  neck  in  an 
Alabama  prison. 

“If  you  hate  enough,  you  survive.  You 
fight  back.  Inside,  they  make  or  break  you,  ” 
says  Mr.  Meunier,  who  is  small  and  balding 
and  looks  a Mafia  hit  man. 

But  seven  years  ago  his  life  was  changed 
by  a 14-year-old  boy  who  came  to  visit  him 
in  solitary  confinement  in  Leavenworth 
prison,  Kansas.  “His  parents  were  Pente- 
costal preachers,  but  the  kid  didn’t  say  a 
word.  He  looked  at  me  through  the  bars  of 
my  solitary  confinement  cell  and  said  he 
wanted  to  be  my  friend.  He  said  he  loved 
me  and  wanted  to  correspond  with  me.  ” 
The  boy’s  transparent  Christian  life  smote 
the  hardened  con. 

“For  the  next  four  years  we  wrote  to  each 
other  and  he  shared  with  me  the  simple 
gospel  of  Jesus.  It  wiped  me  out.  I broke 
down  and  cried  for  the  first  time.  I re- 
sponded like  a hungry  man  for  affection. 
Slowly  the  hate  evaporated.  I began  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  the  love  of  Christ  filled  me.  I 
was  converted.  ” A little  child  had  led  him, 
and  Mr.  Meunier  was  a changed  man.  On 
the  road  to  visit  him  one  day,  the  boy  was 
killed.  He  never  saw  the  changed  con. 

Catholic  daughters  seek  halt 
to  ERA,  abortion,  pornography 

Delegates  to  the  37th  national  biennial 
eonvention  of  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America  (CDA)  in  New  York  were  urged  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  stop  abortion,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA),  and  the 
flood  of  pornography.  National  Regent 
Winifred  L.  Trabeaux  presided  at  an  open- 
ing general  workshop,  where  speakers  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly,  national  chair- 
man of  Stop  ERA;  Dr.  Mildred  Jefferson, 
national  president  of  the  Right  to  Life  Com- 
mittee; and  Father  Morton  Hill,  S.  J., 
president  of  Morality  in  Media. 

“A  society  that  does  not  protect  life  is  a 
nation  that  cannot  endure,  ” Dr.  Jefferson 
said.  “Anyone  who  appreciates  what  it 


means  to  be  a citizen  in  this  country  must 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  that  cit- 
izenship. The  greatest  responsibility  we 
have  is  the  defense  of  the  right  to  life.” 
Father  Hill  said  that  “people  power  is  the 
ultimate  solution”  to  the  problem  of  the 
multibillion  dollar  pornography  racket 
which  continues  to  spread  into  society,  be- 
eause  it  is  unopposed  and  tolerated  by  the 
mass. 


Jesuits  among  targets 
of  El  Salvador  regime 

Jesuits,  whose  residence  in  San  Salvador 
was  recently  searched  by  soldiers  for  “arms” 
caches,  denounced  the  incursion  as  an 
expression  of  the  “collective  climate  of  an- 
guish and  panic  prevailing  in  the  country.” 
El  Salvador’s  right-wing  military  govern- 
ment has  launched  a campaign  against  an 
influential  grass-roots  coalition  of  the  re- 
gime’s opponents  that  brings  together 
militant  peasants,  workers,  and  students. 
The  country’s  President,  Gen.  Carlos  Hum- 
berto Romero,  has  also  accused  liberal  sec- 
tors of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
predominantly  Catholic  country  of  being 
responsible  for  the  growing  radicalism  of  the 
coalition,  known  as  the  Popular  Revolu- 
tionary Bloc. 

Orthodox  churches  urge  Anglicans 
to  reject  ordination  of  women 

Shortly  before  the  opening  session  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  the  world’s  An- 
glican bishops,  it  was  announced  in  London 
that  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  have 
asked  the  400  bishops  not  to  proceed  with 
the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood. 
Anglican  observers  said  the  Orthodox  peti- 
tion undoubtedly  would  affect  discussions 
on  the  topic  by  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
which,  in  its  deliberations,  planned  to  dis- 
cuss how  women  priests  would  affect  rela- 
tions within  the  Anglican  churches  and  also 
with  other  Christian  churches.  The  Or- 
thodox churches  firmly  reject  the  idea  of  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  Or- 
thodox representatives  said  that  such  ordi- 
nations have  no  basis  in  tradition. 


('over  and  pp.  646,  647.  649.  650,  652  (left  and  center),  659  (top 
and  middle  right)  by  David  Hiebert;  648,  656  by  Richard  Kauff- 
man; 652  (right);  6^,  657  by  Joseph  O.  Brenneman;  p.  660  by 
Lynn  Roth;  p.  662  by  Charles  Slemenda. 


calendar 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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My  people^  I am  your  security 


Several  weeks  ago  David  H.  Janzen  of  Newton,  Kansas, 
received  a letter  from  Ladon  Sheats,  who  is  in  prison  for  his 
Christian  witness  against  the  arms  race.  Ladon  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  would  be  called 
to  confront  the  worldwide  armaments  buildup.  As  David 
fasted  and  prayed  over  this  letter,  the  Lord  spoke  the  follow- 
ing message  to  him.  He  shared  the  prophecy  with  his  con- 
gregation, the  New  Creation  Fellowship.  The  congregation 
confirmed  it. 

This  prophecy  was  then  shared  with  an  ad  hoc  peace  group 
at  Mennonite  World  Conference.  This  group  presented  the 
prophecy  to  the  conference  plenary  session  and  held  a prayer 
vigil  at  the  Wichita  Internal  Revenue  Service  building. 

The  24-hour  prayer  vigil  at  the  IRS  building  was  to  protest 
taxes  for  military  purposes.  Leaflets  distributed  by  those 
present  stated,  “It  is  time  to  cease  paying  for  war  while  pray- 
ing for  peace.”  A poster  displayed  at  the  site  of  the  vigil 
asserted,  “It’s  a sin  to  build  a nuclear  weapon.”  Several 
persons  with  the  vigil  requested  a conference  with  IRS  of- 
ficials and  reported  afterward  that  the  discussion  was  honest 
and  friendly. 

My  people,  proclaim  to  your  governments  and  your 
neighbors  that  you  do  not  need  armaments  for  your 
security. 

I am  your  security.  I will  give  the  peacemakers  glory  as  I 
defended  and  glorified  my  own  defenseless  Son,  Jesus. 

My  kingdom  is  international. 

I am  pleased  that  My  children  gather  all  around  the 
globe  to  give  allegiance  to  one  kingdom.  My  kingdom 
is  coming  in  power. 

No  powers,  not  even  the  powers  of  nuclear  warfare,  can 
destroy  My  kingdom. 

My  kingdom  is  from  beyond  this  earth. 


The  world  thought  it  had  killed  Jesus,  Jesus  through 
whom  I have  overcome  the  world.  Therefore,  Be  Not 
Afraid. 

You  are  a gathering  of  My  kingdom; 

My  kingdom  will  last  forever. 

Taste  the  firstfruits  now: 

Embrace  the  international  fellowship  in  Christ  and 
praise  Me  together. 

Do  not  fear  the  nuclear  holocaust. 

Do  not  panic  or  take  unloving  shortcuts  to  fight  the 
armaments  monster. 

I go  before  you  to  do  battle. 

This  is  a spiritual  battle,  the  battle  to  destroy  war. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fight  this  battle  on  your  own. 

Fear,  guilt,  and  anger  will  make  you  spiritual  prisoners 
of  the  Enemy  if  you  fight  on  your  own  authority. 

Learn  to  hear  my  voice.  Learn  to  be  at  unity  with  those 
who  love  Me. 

I will  lead  and  protect  My  army. 

I will  coordinate  the  battle  in  many  nations. 

I want  to  show  you  where  the  idols  of  this  age  are  hidden. 

Learn  where  are  the  missile  silos,  the  bomb  factories,  the 
centers  of  military  command,  the  prisons  for  dis- 
senters. 

Understand  that  those  who  bow  down  to  Fear  trust  in 
these  idols  for  salvation. 

Stand  beside  their  idols  and  proclaim  My  liberating 
kingdom.  Invite  them  to  share  your  life  in  Me.  Perfect 
love  must  be  your  weapon,  for  perfect  love  casts  out 
fear. 


August  29, 1978 
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After  Wichita,  what  is  a Mennonite? 


“I’m  glad  I’m  a Mennonite,  ” a guest  told  me  at  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  at  Wichita.  “I  don’t  know  why 
anyone  would  ever  want  to  be  anything  else.’’ 

I agreed,  but  after  the  tenth  assembly  at  Wichita,  what  is  a 
Mennonite? 

Each  day  the  thousands  of  guests  spent  together, 
stereotype  after  stereotype  of  Mennonites  was  shattered,  to 
be  replaced  by  puzzlement  or  glad  assurance,  depending  on 
the  mind-set  of  the  participant. 

'Former  images  of  Mennonites  as  mostly  Teutonic,  con- 
servative, agrarian,  thrifty,  isolationist,  had  to  go.  The  one 
characteristic  I found  which  held  up  strongly  was  thrift,  and  I 
watched  and  joined  fellow  Mennonites  look  for  a “cheaper” 
place  to  eat. 

The  image  of  Mennonites  as  only  serious,  middle-aged 
men,  as  created  by  the  larger-than-life  photographs  on  the 
welcoming  pylon  outside  Century  II  was  broken  by  the 
reality  of  what  happened  inside. 

What  did  MWC-goers  experience  which  changed  the 
image  of  Mennonites? 

I saw  MWC  as  a specialized  Mennonite  version  of  many 
kinds  of  gatherings: 

A family  reunion,  but  without  only  blood  relatives 
present.  The  MWC  family  included  any  person  one  had  lived 
or  worked  with  for  a short  or  longer  period  of  time. 
Everywhere  I heard  gleeful  shouts  of  recognition,  embracing, 
introductions,  and  then,  “What  have  you  been  doing  since 
we  last  met?” 

A country  fair,  with  displays  of  arts  and  handicrafts 
(including  quilts,  flower  arranging,  and  calligraphy),  but 
without  the  raucous  calling  of  hawkers  and  concession  stand 
operators  and  the  blare  of  midway  rides. 

The  Olympic  games,  but  without  the  competitive  sports, 
gold  medals,  and  wild  cheering,  but  with  the  same  need  for 
endurance  for  the  long  days  and  short  nights,  the  much 
traveling,  the  overfilled  programs,  the  heat  (well  over  100 
degrees  some  days).  To  some  degree,  it  was  a Mennonite 


Olympiad. 

A mammoth  seminar  with  special-interest  groups  for 
everyone:  church  planting,  justice  and  social  concerns,  peace, 
charismatic  renewal,  history,  male-female  roles,  and  so  forth. 

A political  gathering  but  without  the  banner-waving,  the 
balloons,  the  hoopla,  the  placards,  and  the  empty  rhetoric, 
but  with  the  same  intense  abandonment  to  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing together:  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  World.” 

A fine  arts  festival  with  something  to  suit  every  taste,  from 
symphonic  bands  and  orchestras,  choirs,  small  vocal  groups, 
soloists,  drama,  mime,  folk  opera,  folk-dancing,  poetry, 
storytelling,  but  without  the  sophisticated  exclusiveness  some 
such  festivals  generate. 

A church  convention,  but  without  the  emphasis  on 
program  evaluation,  elections,  balloting,  speeches,  position 
statements,  but  with  the  same  concern  for  worldwide  needs, 
such  as  ecology,  hunger,  and  evangelism. 

A weeklong  worship  service  undergirded  by  a sense  of 
thankfulness  for  our  freedom  to  serve  and  praise  God  without 
fear.  Yet,  at  times,  I was  troubled  by  the  pointed  reminders  of 
perceptive  overseas  guests  that  we  Americans  are  worshiping 
other  gods  besides  our  Lord.  One  Russian  delegate,  who 
planned  to  take  back  with  him  as  many  Bibles  as  his  suitcase 
would  hold,  said,  “The  persons  who  receive  these  Bibles  will 
probably  experience  greater  joy  than  you  when  you  buy  a 
new  car.” 

Some  participants  suggest  MWC  could  be  a turning  point 
for  Mennonites.  Closing  speaker  Festo  Kivengere  pointed  the 
direction.  In  his  words,  a Mennonite  (or  someone  of  any  de- 
nomination) is  a believer  who  does  not  sit  tight  on  his  or  her 
heritage,  clinging  to  safe  structures,  forms,  and  phraseology, 
thereby  remaining  unproductive.  A Mennonite  is  one  who 
finds  identity  in  the  reality  of  the  cross  and  becomes  relevant 
to  one’s  culture. 

The  post- 1978  Mennonite  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel. 
Ethnicity  recedes  and  spiritual  values  shine  forth. 

— Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
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Newton  Gingrich  Glendon  Blosser  Willis  Breckbill  Jose  Ortiz  Dwight  McFadden  Ivan  Kauffmann 


Midbiennium  report  No.  1.  The  General  Board 

Between  Estes  Park  and  Waterloo 


by  Ivan  Kauffmann 

On  June  18-24,  1977,  more  than  4,000  adults,  youth,  and 
children  of  the  Mennonite  Church  gathered  at  the  YMCA 
Estes  Park  Center  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  to 
stand  in  long  registration  lines,  to  compete  for  a seat  in  an 
overcrowded  auditorium,  to  be  blessed  by  new  insights  in  the 
Bible  studies  and  to  seek  God’s  will  for  the  church  in  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  a mountaintop  experience  for  the 
church  in  a variety  of  ways. 

On  August  11-16,  1979,  the  Lord  willing,  a group  with 
similar  interests  and  probably  of  similar  size  will  gather  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  for  a similar  kind  of  meeting.  Our  Canadian  hosts 
feel  that  they  have  found  facilities  which  can  accommodate 
our  needs  adequately  and  they  are  determined  that  there  will 
be  no  long  registration  lines.  They  believe  that  Waterloo  can 
be  a mountaintop  experience  also! 

In  1978  we  are  at  the  midpoint  between  Estes  Park  and 
Waterloo.  It  is  time  to  report  how  we  as  a church  are  respond- 
ing to  what  was  discerned  as  the  Lord’s  will  at  the  Estes  Park 
event.  This  is  a report  from  the  General  Board  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  with  information  regarding  its  response  and 
follow-up  of  Estes  Park.  In  the  following  five  issues  of  Gospel 
Herald  each  of  the  five  program  boards  (Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board, 
and  Mennonite  Publication  Board)  will  be  reporting  in  a 
similar  way  on  their  work. 

General  Board 

A.  Assignment.  The  General  Board  sees  its  work  as  divided 
into  four  categories: 

1.  Follow-up  of  the  past  General  Assembly  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  one. 


2.  Giving  leadership  for  a churchwide  vision  and 
program. 

3.  Giving  assistance  to  the  leaders  of  the  district 
conferences. 

4.  Coordinating  the  work  of  the  five  churchwide 
program  boards. 

B.  Staff  change.  Ivan  Kauffmann  began  a four-year 
assignment  as  General  Secretary  on  September  1,  1977.  He 
succeeded  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  who  resigned  to  serve  as  full- 
time executive  secretary  for  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

C.  Funding.  The  General  Board  is  responsible  to  carry  out 
the  policies  and  programs  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  addition  to  raising  money  for  its  own  needs  it  is 
also  responsible  for  funding  General  Assembly  and  its  com- 
mittees; the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy;  the  His- 
torical Committee  and  Mennonite  Church  Archives;  for 
Mennonite  World  Conference  support;  and  the  Black  and 
Latin  caucuses.  See  the  chart  which  identifies  the  cost  for 
each. 

Urban  concerns.  At  Estes  Park  77  a number  of  persons 
voiced  their  concerns  about  the  needs  of  congregations  in  the 
inner-city  areas.  As  a result  an  Urban  Concerns  Ad  Hoc  Task 
Group  was  formed  and  they  developed  a Statement  of 
Concern  which  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  then  directed  the  General  Board  to  give  leadership  to 
the  church  in  responding  to  these  needs. 

The  General  Board  believes  that  this  is  a call  from  God  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  be  more  involved  with  more 
resources  in  the  urban  mission.  This  will  likely  have  a long- 
range  effect  on  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  General  Board  is 
responding  to  this  call  by  inviting  and  urging  churchwide 
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agencies,  conferences,  and  congregations  to  participate  in 
this  mission  as  they  sense  the  Spirit’s  leading.  General  Board 
staff  members  have  had  consultations  with  conference 
leaders  in  five  regional  meetings  and  with  the  five  program 
boards.  Articles  have  been  published  in  Gospel  Herald  to  call 
attention  to  the  challenge  of  our  urban  mission. 

The  General  Board  recognizes  that  the  urban  mission  em- 
phasis can  be  a churchwide  effort  only  insofar  as  the  total 
church  becomes  involved.  Therefore  the  attempt  has  been  to 
make  this  a conference-based  effort  rather  than  a program 
board  institutionalized  effort.  Each  conference  is  urged  to  in- 
volve all  of  its  congregations.  The  General  Board  has  outlined 
a schedule  for  itself  and  the  conferences  from  now  to  the  next 
General  Assembly.  See  the  schedule  chart. 

The  General  Board  sees  the  urban  effort  as  a part  of  the 
Discipling  Mission  which  was  affirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  Estes  Park.  Because  of  some  of  the  needs  and 
hurts  of  the  urban  congregations  and  their  leaders,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  attention  should  be  given  first  to  alleviate  those 
needs  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  serving  in  difficult 
inner-city  settings.  The  next  step  will  be  to  enlarge  the 
church’s  witness  and  service  in  all  urban  congregations  and 
ultimately  to  help  all  Mennonite  congregations  to  be  more  ef- 
fective in  enlisting  new  disciples  for  Christ  and  in  training 
them  to  be  His  obedient  followers. 

Social  justice.  There  were  also  concerns  voiced  regarding 
social  justice.  Following  an  invitation  to  help  formulate  a 
statement,  interested  persons  gathered  to  work  at  this  assign- 
ment. This  group  of  19,  chaired  by  John  A.  Laj^p,  presented  a 
list  of  six  proposed  actions: 

1.  Make  a stronger  statement  on  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  document  “Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word 
and  Deed.’’ 

2.  Renew  and  update  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence peace  statement. 

3.  Support  district  conference  actions  regarding  war 
taxes  and  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

4.  Encourage  participation  in  the  “New  Call  to  Peace- 
making.” 

5.  Inform  and  encourage  congregations  in  peacemak- 
ing. 

6.  Address  letters  to  national  leaders  regarding  human 
rights  and  armaments. 

The  General  Board  has  responded  to  these  actions  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  A letter  was  addressed  to  the  Task  Force  on  “Affirm- 
ing Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed  ” requesting  that 
their  document  strongly  affirm  the  centrality  of  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

2.  Items  2-5  were  assigned  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  since  these  are  in  line  with 
the  kind  of  work  that  MBCM  normally  does. 

3.  Letters  were  written  to  the  leaders  of  Canada  and 
U.S.  regarding  rights  and  armaments. 

Studies  in  Mark.  A high  point  at  Estes  Park  77  was  the  Bi- 


ble study  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  led  by  Willard  Swartley.  He 
was  assisted  by  the  Performing  Arts  team  members:  Loretta 
Yoder,  Urie  Bender,  Mary  Oyer,  and  a drama  group.  To 
many  people,  the  message  of  Mark  came  alive  in  new  ways. 

There  was  a strong  response  that  the  insights  from  Mark 
should  be  shared  with  the  total  church.  To  support  that  con- 
viction a number  of  persons  contributed  funds  so  that  further 
writing  could  be  done  and  put  into  printed  form.  This  project 
is  now  in  process  and  nearing  completion.  Later  this  year  the 
printed  copy  should  be  available  to  the  church. 

Issue  Studies 

A.  In  print.  The  issue  studies  on  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church”  and  “Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church”  were  completed  at  the  1977  General 
Assembly.  The  approved  documents  have  now  been  printed 
in  booklet  form,  and  they  can  be  ordered  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  or  picked  up  at  a Provident  Bookstore. 

B.  In  process.  There  are  two  issue  studies  which  are  now  in 
process.  They  are  “Leadership  and  Authority  in  the  Church  ” 
and  “Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed.”  Task  forces 
have  been  appointed  and  each  brought  a preliminary  report 
to  the  1977  General  Assembly. 

The  preliminary  statement  on  “Affirming  Our  Faith  ” has 
been  revised  by  the  Task  Force  as  suggested  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  study  guide  is  now  printed  and  ready  for  use 
in  congregations.  Each  congregation  is  urged  to  use  the  study 
guide  and  make  suggestions  regarding  the  document  which  is 
then  to  be  put  in  its  final  form  for  printing  at  the  1979 
General  Assembly. 


Mennonite  Church  General  Board 

Cost  for 
1978  FY 

Percent 
of  Total 

I. 

General  Assembly 
Officers’  expense 
Nominating  Committee 
Convention  Planning  Committee 
Meeting  preparation 

$ 7,300 

3.8% 

II. 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  -1-  Strategy 

4,300 

2.2% 

III. 

General  Board  Administration 
Meeting  costs 
Staff  salaries 
Office  expense 

88,758 

46.1% 

IV. 

Historical  Committee  -1-  Archives 
Staff  salaries 
Office  expense 
Research 

Committee  meetings 

39,000 

20.3% 

V. 

Inter-Mennonite  Organization 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
Council  of  Moderators  -1-  Secretaries 

7,350 

3.8% 

VI. 

Region  I Staff  Subsidy 

750 

0.4% 

VII. 

Minority  Concerns 
Staff  -1-  office  expenses 
Black  and  Latin  caucuses 

30,000 

15.6% 

VIII. 

Contingencies  Debt  Reduction 

15,000 

$192,458 

7.8% 

100% 

September  5, 1978 
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TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  CHURCHWIDE  URBAN  EFFORT 


GENERAL  BOARD 


DATE 


CONFERENCES 


1.  Encourage  conferences  to  participate  in  the  urban  concerns  effort 
and  to  adopt  a plan  and  time  schedule  for  it. 

2.  Encourage  program  boards  and  agencies  to  support  and  resource 
the  conferenees  as  needed  and/or  requested 

a.  To  identify  available  resources; 

b.  To  give  priority  to  needs  of  urban  congregations; 

c.  To  develop  new  services  for  urban  congregations. 

3.  Enlist  the  experienced  and  gifted  urban  pastors  and  leaders  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  so  that  their  vision,  counsel,  and  wisdom  are 
made  available  to  the  General  Board,  program  boards,  conferences 
and  congregations  for  such  planning  that  may  include  investment 
of  resources,  mission  strategy,  congregational  program  planning, 
churchwide  program,  etc. 

4.  Gather  data  of  urban  planning  from  conferences  and  program 
boards  for  report  to  August  meeting  of  General  Board  and  for 
report  to  conferences. 

5.  Consultation  of  conference  leaders  (in  regional  setting)  regarding 
progress  in  urban  concerns  efforts. 

6.  Progress  report  to  General  Assembly  regarding  churchwide  effort 
on  urban  concerns. 


April  I.  Affirmation  of  Estes  Park  77  Urban  Concerns  Statement  and  ac- 
1978  ceptance  of  responsibility  in  district  conference. 

2.  a.  Define  the  term  “urban”  as  it  will  be  used  and  understood; 

b.  Assign  the  leadership  responsibility  for  conference  urban  effort; 

c.  Identify  the  congregations  within  the  conference  which  need 
help; 

d.  Identify  urban  mission  program  which  should  be  begun. 
Summer  3.  a.  Establish  the  priorities  for  the  tasks  to  be  done; 

1978  ' b.  Project  the  schedule  for  the  urban  tasks; 

c.  Invite  all  congregations  to  participate  in  the  urban  mission. 


Sept  4.  Implement  the  urban  concerns  program  by  each  conference  with 

1978  their  congregations. 

Feb-Mar  5.  Consultation  of  conference  leaders  (in  regional  setting)  with 

1979  General  Board  staff  regarding  progress  in  urban  concerns  effort. 
August  6.  Progress  report  to  General  Assembly  regarding  conference  effort 

1979  on  urban  concerns. 


The  Leadership  and  Authority  Task  Force  recognized  its 
task  as  too  great  to  complete  in  the  normal  study  process 
time,  and  therefore  requested  additional  time.  The  Task 
Force  continues  its  work  and  will  bring  its  next  report  and 
process  plan  to  the  1979  General  Assembly. 

In  addition,  a Task  Force  on  Litigation  is  continuing  its 
study  of  the  ethical  implications  of  litigation  for  Christians. 
The  study  process  for  this  issue  may  vary  somewhat  from  the 
usual  pattern.  However,  the  findings  will  be  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  consideration  and  action. 

Minority  congregations.  The  General  Board  continues  to 
give  major  attention  to  minority  congregations  through  its 
Associate  General  Secretaries,  Dwight  J.  McFadden,  Jr.,  and 
Jose  M.  Ortiz.  These  staff  persons  serve  in  advocacy  roles 
between  Mennonite  Church  structures  and  Black  and  Latin 
caucuses  and  congregations.  Their  offices  are  located  at 
Elkhart  so  that  they  can  work  more  closely  with  program 
board  staff. 

The  Black  Caucus  serves  as  an  occasional  fellowship  for 
black  and  integrated  congregations.  The  caucus  elects  a 
council  which  serves  in  an  executive  committee  role  to  carry 
out  the  concerns  of  caucus  and  its  congregations.  The  caucus 
is  giving  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  its  urban  congrega- 
tions, in-service  training  for  pastors  and  leaders,  assistance  for 
training  of  students  and  future  leaders,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion materials. 

The  Latin  Caucus  also  provides  fellowship  for  the  Latin 
congregations.  The  caucus  elects  a Comite  Administrative  to 
carry  out  the  concerns  of  the  caucus  and  the  Latino  congrega- 
tions. For  leadership  training  a Bible  Institute  has  been 
developed  in  cooperation  with  Hesston  College  and  located 
on  the  campus  of  the  Nazarene  Bible  Institute  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  under  the  leadership  of  Victor  Alvarez.  F(!)r 
the  Spanish  literature  needs  Arnoldo  Casas  gives  leadership 


as  an  employee  of  MBCM  and  MPH. 

All  minority  congregations  are  encouraged  to  relate  to  a 
district  conference  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  new  persons 
from  different  cultures  relate  to  the  Mennonites,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  will  be  extended  in  ways 
that  incorporate  them  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church 
family. 

Waterloo — 1979.  Planning  has  now  begun  for  the  church- 
wide meeting  at  Waterloo,  Ontario,  in  August  1979.  Newton 
L.  Gingrich  of  Tavistock,  Ontario,  has  been  employed  by  the 
General  Board  to  serve  as  the  part-time  eoordinator  for  this 
meeting. 

A Convention  Planning  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
plan  the  program  for  this  biennial  occasion.  Serving  are: 
Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Newton  L.  Gingrich, 
Jerry  Weaver,  Lavon  Welty,  Charlotte  Holsopple  Click,  Ruth 
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Weldy,  Anthony  Bender,  Helen  Reusser,  and  Glenn  Zehr. 
Additional  committees  will  work  at  the  many  details  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  begun  its  large  task  of 
finding  persons  with  gifts  and  who  are  available  to  serve  on 
churchwide  boards  and  committees.  Forty-three  places  need 
to  be  filled  in  the  next  General  Assembly  election. 

Conference  contacts.  The  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly,  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  and  the  Moderator-Elect, 
Glendon  L.  Blosser,  maintain  close  contact  with  the  General 
Board  office  and  with  the  district  conferences  by  attending 
their  annual  meetings.  Their  schedules  are  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  in  four  years  (two  years  as  Moderator- Elect  and  two 
years  as  Moderator)  each  will  have  visited  each  annual 
conference  one  time. 

The  General  Secretary  plans  to  attend  each  of  the  annual 
meetings  every  two  years.  In  this  way  each  conference  is 
contacted  by  the  General  Board  every  year. 


MENNONITE  CHURCH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Study  Process 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  found  a meaningful  way  to  deal  with 

churchwide  problems  and  issues.  The  usual  process  for  handling  this 

kind  of  issue  is: 

1.  Identifying  the  issue  through  consultations  with  district  confer- 
ences and  program  board  leaders. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  issue  through  General  Board  discussion. 

3.  Appointment  of  a Task  Force  and  assignment  of  responsibility  to 
it. 

4.  Preparation  of  an  issue  statement  by  the  Task  Force  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  Preparation  of  a study  guide  on  the  issue  for  use  in  the  congrega- 
tions during  the  biennium  and  for  feedback  to  the  Task  Force. 

6.  Preparation  of  a revised  issue  statement  by  the  Task  Force,  reflect- 
ing the  feedback  from  congregations,  for  presentation  at  General 
Assembly. 

7.  Preparation  of  a final  statement  on  the  issue  by  the  Task  Force 
including  revisions  by  General  Assembly  for  printing  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  church. 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


God,  my  battery  specialist.  When  the  chorister  at  the 
Riverside  Mennonite  Church,  near  Turner,  Michigan,  an- 
nounced her  first  song,  I almost  smiled  out  loud.  The  song 
was  “Great  Is  Thy  Faithfulness.”  The  previous  day  God  had 
tested  me,  then  metered  out  to  me  just  the  right  amount  of 
mercy  I needed.  He  proved  His  sufficiency,  showed  that  He 
could  cut  the  mustard,  understood  car  batteries. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  my  testing,  I was  driving  250  miles 
northward  to  Turner,  Michigan,  for  a weekend  speaking  ap- 
pointment. About  75  miles  out  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  the  al- 
ternator warning  light  came  on  red,  glared  at  me  from  the 
dashboard  of  the  little  Japanese  Subaru  I was  driving.  No 
longer  would  it  charge  my  battery.  Ouch.  I was  too  far  from 
home  to  turn  back  and  exchange  cars,  too  far  from  Turner  to 
take  a chance. 

Could  I get  it  fixed  that  Saturday  afternoon  along  the  way? 

Each  place  I stopped  the  mechanic  was  either  off  duty  or 
drew  back  in  horror  from  working  on  such  a strange  car. 
When  I explained  my  problem,  they  just  smiled  and  said, 
“You  might  make  it,  if  your  battery  is  strong  enough.” 

There  was  no  help  from  man,  so  I tried  God.  I explained  it 
in  detail,  emphasizing  that  I was  giving  up  a weekend  for 
Him.  God  said,  “I  can  handle  it.”  But  He  gave  no  details, 
and  I wanted  specifics. 

Did  God  know  that  this  was  a used  car,  that  the  battery  was 
the  original  probably  four  years  old?  Yes,  He  knew  that. 

Should  I stop  at  Lansing  and  buy  another  battery,  carry  it 
along  as  a spare?  God  reminded  me  of  my  cash  flow  outward 
and  I knew  it  was  a dumb  question.  I worried  my  way 


northward,  using  nothing  electrical  if  I could  keep  from  it, 
hurrying,  nursing  my  worries.  The  red  light  still  stared  at  me. 
I am  no  mechanic,  but  the  battery  could  only  be  getting 
weaker.  Was  God  really  with  me  on  U.S.  69  or  had  I just  been 
“hearing  things”? 

But  finally  Turner  came.  My  host  for  the  weekend  was  to 
be  Leon  Stutzman  and  I knew  the  road  on  which  he  lived.  I 
decided  to  stop  at  the  first  house  on  that  road  and  ask  for 
further  directions.  When  I pulled  in,  I forgot  and  shut  off  the 
ignition.  I could  be  in  trouble. 

The  lady  at  the  house  wore  a prayer  veiling.  I felt  good.  At 
least  I was  among  friends,  my  people.  Did  she  know  where 
the  Stutzman’s  lived?  She  smiled,  pointed  to  the  next  small 
farm  a few  hundred  yards  down  the  road.  I laughed  in  relief, 
explaining  my  car’s  electrical  problems. 

When  I got  back  in  the  car,  turned  the  ignition  key,  the 
battery  delivered  its  last  trickle  of  juice.  The  motor  barely 
grunted.  I tried  again.  Total  silence. 

Then  God  whispered  to  me,  with  a smile,  “Do  you  think 
you  can  handle  it  from  here?  ” I grinned. 

My  new  friends  gathered  around  the  car  and  we  rejoiced  at 
how  faithful  God  had  been.  With  jumper  cables  we  started 
the  Subaru.  At  the  Stutzmans  I found  further  help,  a battery 
charger,  mechanical  aid  denied  me  on  the  way  up.  Like  the 
widow’s  oil,  her  meal,  God  measured  out  sufficient  current 
for  my  need. 

No  wonder  chorister  Twila  Swartz  led  that  particular  song. 
The  whole  weekend  was  God  pleading,  “Trust  Me.  ” 

I’ll  try.  Lord:  I promise.  Robert  J.  Baker 


September  5, 1978 
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For  ministers  and  other 
middle  aging  persons 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 


The  Mid-Life  Crises  of  a Minister  by  Ray  W.  Ragsdale.  Word 
Books,  1978.  $4.95.  Out  of  his  many  years  as  pastor  and  later 
as  district  superintendent,  retired  superintendent  Ray  Rags- 
dale evaluates  crises  ministers  face  in  mid-life,  what  causes 
them,  and  suggests  what  ministers  can  do  about  them.  The 
causes  of  crises  he  lists  are  very  much  those  which  might  af- 
fect a power-hungry  corporation  executive  or  an  overworked 
psychiatrist.  However,  all  his  case  studies  are  of  pastors. 

Ragsdale  discusses  problems  caused  by  “peer  fear,”  “in- 
satiable ambition”  (page  13);  rigid  roles  of  males  and  females 
(page  19);  rigid  roles  assigned  to  pastors  (page  21);  hierar- 
chical authority  structures  (page  28);  sexual  potency  (page 
33);  competition  “under  a smoke-screen  of  piosity”  (page 
41);  favoritism  for  women  and  blacks  crowding  middle-aged 
white  males  back  (page  44);  fears  of  a “menial”  job  (page 
49);  secular  success  goals  (page  52);  male  menopause  (page 
59);  “little  angers  clothed  in  false  smiles”  (page  66);  “the 
tortoise  pace  of  the  church”  (page  75);  laying  aside  clerical 
robes  (page  82);  and  the  pressures  of  two  careers  upon  a mar- 
riage (page  93). 

His  failure  to  criticize  these  often  phony  values  at  a pro- 
found level  is  one  weakness  of  the  book.  A prophetic  protest 
like  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles  gave  is  sadly  miss- 
ing. 

Ray  Ragsdale’s  solutions  include  good  reading  like  Dag 
Hammarskjold’s  Markings  (page  21);  sharing  in  a growth 
group  (page  26);  finding  an  elder  counselor  (page  27);  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  “male  ministers  are  no  different  than 
other  men  (page  35);  emphasizing  “the  values  of  our  state  in 
life  ” (page  38);  and  “altering  success  goals  somewhat”  (page 
46). 

He  says:  join  a group  of  like-minded  clergy,  the  “mind 
sweepers  ” (page  51);  choose  to  major  in  your  strengths  (page 
52);  be  faithful  in  the  talents  God  has  given  you  (page  53); 
develop  a genuine  companionship  marriage  (page  65);  in- 
volve yourself  in  marriage  enrichment  (page  70);  know  who 
you  are  (page  77);  nurture  the  “meaning  center”  of  Romans 


8:38,  39  (page  78);  pray  if  you  can  (page  79);  be  able  to  talk 
things  out  (page  93);  return  to  seminary  for  retraining  (page 
99);  and  remember,  “the  materialistic  merry-go-round  is  a 
snare  and  delusion  ” (page  106). 

Ragsdale’s  solutions  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  The  book 
would  be  stronger  if  he  at  least  tried  to  deal  with  the  failure 
of  the  church  to  pastor  its  own  pastor,  with  the  wrongness  of 
hierarchical  models,  and  with  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  to 
renew  those  who  preach  them. 

Ragsdale’s  own  readings,  as  revealed  by  his  footnotes,  may 
be  a clue  to  his  lack  of  depth.  He  quotes  about  20  books,  but 
none  by  biblical  scholars.  The  writings  of  Nouwen,  Clinebell, 
and  Stewart  do  offer  some  strong  psychological  undergirding. 
His  five  books  about  sexuality  seem  a bit  out  of  proportion. 
He  quotes  Frank’s  The  Sexually  Active  Man  Past  Forty, 
Hallbert’s  Helping  Males  over  the  Menopause,  Fried’s  The 
Middle  Age  Crisis,  Lee  and  Casebier’s  The  Spouse  Gap,  and 
Truman’s  Underground  Manual  for  Ministers  Wives. 

Ragsdale  admits  that  “an  attorney  in  his  mid-fifties  may  be 
ripe  for  a judgeship,  ” but  thinks  “a  minister  at  the  same  age 
may  be  too  old  to  be  elected  a bishop  . . . there  is  no  place  to 
go  except  to  a smaller  church”  (page  47).  This  reliance  upon 
youth  and  pessimism  about  life’s  later  years  is  another  weak- 
ness of  the  book.  He  says,  “Middle  age  might  be  tagged  as 
the  years  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  give  or  take  a few 
years  ” (page  7).  He  should  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  “The 
National  Association  of  Mature  People  ”!  Pastors  need  not  ex- 
pect to  have  passed  their  peak  at  age  55,  as  he  suggests. 

Ragsdale  obviously  understands  the  perils  of  the  typical 
Protestant  pastor’s  role.  He  interprets  sensitively  the  loneli- 
ness of  responsible  leadership.  He  offers  some  new  material 
about  the  physical  side  effeets  of  aging.  He  stresses  very 
insightfully  the  importance  of  keeping  intimate  communica- 
tion in  marriage.  He  reports  upon  the  problems  women  face 
as  “career  ministers  ” and  problems  couples  will  face  if  both 
are  ordained  and  share  the  pastorate.  He  writes  with  genuine 
caring  and  even  compassion  for  troubled  pastors.  ^ 
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These  Special  Offers  Are  for  You 


When  You  Join  Provident  Reader’s  Club 
Three  Outstanding  Titles  to  Choose  from  in  September  and  October 


The  Acorn  People 

By  Ron  Jones 

A summer  camp  for  handicapped 
children — acorns — a mountain 
climb — all  are  part  of  a deeply 
moving  story  by  a once-reluctant 
counselor.  For  junior  high  and  up. 


Regular  Price 
In  Canada 


$4.95  Club  Price 
$6.25  Club  Price 


$3.75 

$4.95 


iliii 


Jesus/Now 

By  Leslie  Brandt 

The  words  of  Jesus  speak  to 
twentieth-century  pilgrims  in  this 
well-organized,  indexed  paraphrase. 
Fresh,  alive,  with  splashes  of  color 
here  and  there  from  artist  Corita 
Kent. 


Regular  Price 
In  Canada 


$6.95 

$8.25 


Club  Price 
In  Canada 


$5.25 

$6.25 


The  Upside-Down  Kingdom 

By  Donald  Kraybill 
In  a popular  reading,  interest- 
holding style,  Kraybill  provides  the 
reader  with  some  of  the  latest 
scholarly  insights  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  with  practical  applications 
and  serious  Bible  study. 


Regular  Price 
In  Canada 


$5.95  Club  Price 

$6.55  In  Canada 


$3.95 

$4.35 


Still  available  at  Club  rates;  Reach- 
ing the  Other  Side:  The  Journal  of  an 
American  who  stayed  to  witness 
Vietnam’s  postwar  transition,  by  Earl 
S.  Martin. 


Regular  Price  $10.95 
In  Canada  $13.95 


Club  Price 
In  Canada 


$6.50 

$7.95 


Please  add  my  name  to  your  membership  list  and  enter  my  order  for  the  following 


books: 

Date 

No.  Ifor  office  use  onlv) 

Quantity 

Title 

Club  Price 

The  Acorn  People 

$3.75 

Canada 

$4.95 

Jesus/Now 

$5.25 

Canada 

$6.25 

The  Upside-Down  Kingdom 

$3.95 

Canada 

$4.35 

Total  Amount 

Prices  good  until 

for  Goods 

October  31, 1978 

Sales  Tax 

(If  applicable) 

*75cupto  $5.00 

Handling 

10%  on  $5.01  to  $30.00 

Charge* 

7%  on  $30.01  to  $50.00 

Total 

$50.01  and  up,  actual  postage 

Send  this  order  to 

Name  


Address 


I am  already  a member.  My  number  is 


Code 


Amount 


□enclosed 

□charge 


1 don't  want  to  order  any  of  the  above  books  but  I would  like  to  become  a 

member  of  Provident  Reader's  Club 


To  Become  a Member . . . 

Just  complete  the  order  form,  detach,  and 
mail  to  Provident  Reader’s  Club,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  1 5683;  in  Canada  to  11 7 
King  St.  West,  Kitchener,  Ontario  N2G  4M5. 

Or  hand  it  to  a salesperson  if  you  are  in  a 
Provident  store. 

You  will  then  receive  a numbered 
membership  card  which  entitles  you  to  buy 
club  books  at  club  prices. 

Your  membership  will  continue  for  one  year. 
If  you  buy  at  least  two  club  books  a year  your 
membership  will  be  automatically  continued. 

You  will  receive  advance  notice  of  new  club 
offers  every  other  month. 


Provident  Reader’s 
Club 
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New  outreach  in  Japan, 
Shenks  reunite  to  study 


church  news 


Ruth  and  Charles  Shenk  returned  to  the 
USA  from  a five-year  term  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  working  with  the  Hok- 
kaido Mennonite  Church  in  Nakashibetsu,  a 
city  in  a rural  area  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
Japan’s  northernmost  island.  They  first  went 
to  Japan  in  1957. 

During  their  recent  term  the  Shenks  were 
assigned  to  work  as  missionaries  with  the 
Nakashibetsu  congregation.  The  congrega- 
tion came  through  a time  of  revitalization  in 
the  past  five  years  with  the  coming  of  a new 
pastor  couple,  the  Hiroshi  Kanekos,  and  the 
Shenks.  From  a small  discouraged  group  the 
congregation  picked  up  the  challenge  for 
outreach  in  the  towns,  all  without  a previous 
Christian  witness,  scattered  in  a 70-ki- 
lometer  radius  in  Nemuro  District. 

Lay  people  became  involved  through 
house  meetings  and  assistance  in  leading 
worship.  Pastor  Kaneko  San  directed  the 
congregation’s  kindergarten  and  preached, 
a function  shared  equally  with  Charles. 

The  congregation  established  outreach 
house  meeting  posts  in  Rausu,  Shibetsu, 
Nishibetsu,  and  Kenebetsu.  Since  the 


Shenks  have  returned  to  the  USA,  they 
received  word  that  a fellowship  was  char- 
tered on  June  4 in  Bekkai  (Betsukai),  a com- 
munity 25  kilometers  south  of  Nakashibetsu. 
The  new  congregation  includes  two  local 
Christians  and  ten  charter  members  from  a 
neighboring  community.  Leadership  is  pro- 
vided by  laypersons  with  a monthly  visit 
from  Pastor  Kaneko  San. 

The  Shenks  conducted  monthly  Bible 
studies  with  a group  of  Japanese  English 
teachers,  taught  extension  courses  at 
Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School,  organized 
house  meetings  within  the  congregation,  led 
a women’s  Bible  study  group,  did  counsel- 
ing and  visitation  work,  and  served  on 
conference  committees. 

One  unusual  practice  of  the  Nakashibetsu 
congregation,  the  Shenks  said,  is  that  they 
maintain  no  bank  account.  The  congrega- 
tion prefers  to  give  directly  as  the  need 
arises.  The  treasurer  carries  the  funds 
around  and  is  always  ready  to  see  it  applied 
to  a project  as  the  congregation  decides 
rather  than  have  large  balances  build  up. 

The  congregation  acknowledges  that  it 


might  be  good  to  have  money  in  reserve  for 
bigger  needs  such  as  a new  kindergarten 
building,  but  when  such  a time  comes,  “we 
will  work  at  it  and  suffer  until  the  project  is 
brought  to  completion,”  Charles  said  of  the 
congregation’s  mind. 

The  40-member  congregation  wants  to 
support  a missionary  and  pastor  full  time. 
The  church  has  appealed  to  the  Japan 
conference  to  send  Shenks  or  another 
missionary  couple  back  to  their  area. 

In  the  meantime,  during  a year  of  fur- 
lough, the  Shenks  plan  to  study,  get  reac- 
quainted with  their  family,  and  visit  con- 
gregations to  report  on  their  missionary 
work  in  Japan. 

Studies  will  take  Ruth,  Charles,  and  two 
of  their  children  to  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  a 
son  and  son-in-law  to  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege. The  Shenks  have  rented  a house  at  702 
S.  6th  St.  in  Goshen,  where  two  children  will 
live  with  them — Ken,  a transfer  student  to 
Goshen  College  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  and  Barbara,  a music  teacher  last 
year  at  Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem, 
Oregon,  who  will  be  attending  AMBS. 

Son  Steve  and  daughter-in-law  Karen 
have  completed  three  years  as  overseas 
mission  associates  in  Japan.  Steve  and  Karen 
are  seminary  bound,  and  Steve  will  work 
half  time  in  the  MBM  Communication  De- 
partment. Daughter  Gloria  and  son-in-law 
Howard  Good  will  move  to  Goshen  for 
Howard  to  complete  college  studies. 

The  yearlong  family  reunion  occasioned 
by  the  parents’  return  just  sort  of  happened, 
Ruth  said.  Each  person’s  plans  worked  out 
separately  to  end  up  in  northern  Indiana. 
Ruth  hesitated  to  make  too  much  of  family 
plans,  fearing  it  did  not  adequately  reflect 
extended  family  interests. 

Paris  center  serving 
African  guests,  Bloughs 

Janie  and  Neal  Blough  knew  from  hearing 
“what  the  gospel  is  supposed  to  do,”  but 
actually  seeing  it  worked  out  was  still  a “dis- 
covery for  all  of  us,”  Neal  said. 

The  discovery  happened  by  “being  in  a 
group  where  to  some  extent  racial  and 
cultural  barriers  have  been  overcome  and 
persons  are  able  to  worship  together.  ” The 
experience  especially  grew  out  of  a regular 
Sunday  evening  Bible  study  the  past  year 
which  included  Africans,  French,  and  North 
Americans  in  a small  center  for  students  in 
Paris,  France. 

The  Bloughs,  from  Deshler,  Ohio,  plan  to 
return  for  a second  term  of  mission  service 
and  study  in  Paris.  They  are  part  of  an  eight- 
member  staff  at  Foyer  Grebel,  a welcoming 
center  for  students  from  French-speaking 
African  countries.  Another  North  American 
couple,  a Zairian  couple,  and  two  French 
persons  currently  staff  the  center  located  in 
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Display  showing  the  outreach  points  of  the  Nakashibetsu  Mennonite  congregation  in  Japan. 
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St.  Maurice  in  the  metropolitan  Paris  area. 

Foyer  Grebel  is  named  after  Conrad 
Grebel,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Ana- 
baptist movement  in  1525  in  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland; Grebel  at  one  time  studied  in  Paris. 
Students  are  offered  temporary  housing, 
house  hunting  help,  a meeting  place,  and 
pastoral  and  social  services. 

The  Ploughs  are  members  of  the  French 
Mennonite  congregation  at  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry,  a southern  suburb  of  Paris,  and  Hively 
Mennonite  congregation,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The 
Mennonite  Church  of  France  numbers 
about  2,500  members  located  mainly  in 
eastern  France. 

Foyer  Grebel,  a joint  project  of  French 
and  North  American  Mennonite  churches,  is 
administered  by  a local  committee  ap- 


India  experiences  recalled 

Memories  of  India  were  shared  in  a fellow- 
ship meal  and  worship  service  at  the  home 
of  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  at  Schowalter  Villa 
in  Hesston,  Kan. 

P.  J.  Malagar,  bishop  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India;  and  Emmanuel,  a phy- 
sican;  and  Faith  Lai  met  with  former  India 
missionaries  who  are  now  residents  at  Scho- 
walter Villa  and  other  India  related  persons 
in  the  community.  Irene  Weaver  prepared 
an  Indian  meal,  complete  with  “boiled  tea, 
sugar,  and  milk  as  we  know  it  in  India,” 
Malagar  said. 

The  worship  included  singing  bhajans — 
choruses  and  songs  in  Hindi  dialect  which 
had  been  used  in  village  evangelism — in- 
formal sharing,  a message  by  Brother 
Malagar,  and  communion.  The  communion 
service  made  the  gathering  unforgettable, 
said  Ed  Weaver.  “It  was  simply  conducted, 
in  Hindi  and  in  English,  in  typical  India  Old 


pointed  by  the  French  Mennonite  Mission 
related  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  A French  Mennonite  couple  is 
expected  to  assume  directorship  of  the 
center  following  several  years  of  service  in 
Africa. 

The  Ploughs’  assignment  is  to  keep  up 
contacts  with  students  who  have  come 
through  the  center  and  to  provide  pastoral 
and  social  services.  Neal  is  studying  part 
time  in  a doctoral  program  in  Anabaptist 
studies,  a subject  he  and  others  teach  in  turn 
for  20  to  25  interested  persons  who  come  to 
the  Foyer.  The  Foyer  team  also  assists  in 
making  language  study  arrangements  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  pre- 
paring for  service  in  former  French  colonies 
in  Africa. 


Mennonite  fashion,”  he  said. 

The  Indian  participants  were  in  the  area 
to  attend  Mennonite  World  Conference  at 
Wichita  the  end  of  July.  P.  J.  Malagar  found 
the  conference  a celebration  of  peoplehood 
in  which  Mennonites  from  around  the  world 
participated  in  “a  blending  of  hearts  and 
minds.” 

Throughout  the  world  conference  Mala- 
gar thought  often  of  his  teacher  aiTd  mentor 
Harold  S.  Bender.  “If  he  had  been  present 
he  probably  would  have  gotten  the  greatest 
joy  of  his  life,”  Malagar  said.  He  studied  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  Seminary  in 
1948. 

Malagar  returned  to  India  in  mid-August. 


Supporting  the  scattered 

“Though  places  of  fellowship  and  mission 
are  often  available  for  Mennonite  students 
on  secular  campuses  and  for  young  adults  in 


urban  areas,  persons  often  have  a hard  time 
finding  each  other,  ” said  Hubert  Brown, 
Student  Services  secretary. 

Because  Mennonite  Student  Services, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  interested  in  helping 
persons  find  emerging  fellowships  or  local 
congregations  in  their  new  settings,  an  an- 
nual census  is  gathered  through  church  pas- 
tors. The  census,  conducted  in  September,  is 
a vital  link  between  students  and  the 
church. 

Brown  believes  local  congregations  can 
play  an  important  role  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  their  scattered  young  adults  by  partici- 
pating in  the  annual  census.  In  addition,  pas- 
tors should  send  new  addresses  of  their 
young  adults  to  congregations  where  they 
have  moved. 

“Congregations  close  to  a campus  or 
urban  center  can  stimulate,  strengthen,  and 
equip  young  adults  to  be  the  people  of  God 
where  they  are,  but  those  congregations 
have  to  know  who  and  where  those  young 
adults  are,”  Brown  said.  He  urges  local  con- 
gregations to  help  form  these  links  by 
returning  their  census  forms  to  the  Student 
Services  office. 

Mennonite  Student  Services  encourages 
congregational  support  of  scattered  young 
adults.  Names  of  urban  and  university 
contact  persons  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
MSS,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Intercultural  exchanges 
going  strong 

Films,  singing,  recreation,  a discussion  of 
expectations  for  the  coming  year,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  ministry  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  were  all  part  of  the 
orientation  program  for  57  international  ex- 
change visitors  who  gathered  from  Aug.  14 
to  16  at  the  Blooming  Glen  (Pa. ) Mennonite 
Church. 

The  Exchange  Visitor  Program  helps  pro- 
mote international  friendship  and  under- 
standing through  person-to-person  contact 
between  young  people  of  foreign  countries 
and  North  America,  and  is  one  of  several  ex- 
change programs  sponsored  by  MCC.  A 
week  later,  53  North  American  youths  were 
preparing  for  a year  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  or  the  Netherlands  with  the 
Intermenno  Trainee  program,  another  ex- 
change program  affiliated  with  MCC. 

At  the  Blooming  Glen  orientation,  the 
visitors  were  already  discovering  new  things 
about  American  culture.  Andrew  Ombirish, 
a bricklayer  from  Kenya  who  will  work  in 
the  Goshen,  Ind.,  area,  said  the  eating 
habits  were  the  most  remarkable  difference 
between  his  home  country  and  the  U.S.  “I 
am  not  used  to  this  kind  of  food,”  he  said, 
picking  up  a sandwich  from  the  sack  lunch 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  “I  am  used 
to  eating  cassava  (root),  wimbi  (a  beverage), 
fresh  lemons,  pineapples,  whole  milk  fresh 


India  gathering  at  Schowalter  Villa  included  (from  left)  Millie  Brenneman,  Faith  and  Emmanuel  Lai, 
Florence  Friesen,  Mina  Esch  (sitting),  John  and  Mary  Detwiler,  PJ.  Malagar,  Kathy  Weaver  (top 
row)  Irene  and  Edwin  Weaver,  Wilma  Friesen. 
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Mari  Luise  Friesen  of  Paraguay  entertains  fellow  exchange  visitors  with  Paraguayan  harp  music. 


from  cows.  ” 

Sylvia  Furgler  of  Steyr,  Austria,  compared 
the  scenery.  “We  have  more  apartment 
buildings,  but  the  landscape  looks  like 
home.”  Furgler,  who  has  been  studying  to 
teach  retarded  children,  will  be  working  at  a 
school  for  the  retarded  in  Indiana.  Her 
reasons  for  wanting  to  participate  in  the  Ex- 
change Visitor  Program  were  not  uncom- 
mon: “I  wanted  to  have  new  experiences,  to 
meet  new  people,  especially  other  Chris- 
tians.” 

Gerrit  and  Rita  Romeijn  of  the  Nether- 
lands said  comparisons  between  their  home- 
land and  their  host  country  are  not  always  so 
easily  made.  Attending  services  at  one  Men- 
nonite  church  the  previous  Sunday  they 
heard  a sermon  on  1 Corinthians  11,  which 
instructs  women  to  cover  their  heads.  Later 
the  Romeijns  were  asked  how  they  felt 
about  this.  “We  have  no  opinion,”  Gerrit 
Romeijn  shrugged.  “It  is  not  an  issue  in  our 
country  so  we  have  no  opinion.”  He  did  say 
he  thought  church  attendance  was  higher 
here  and  that  he  liked  the  idea  of  Sunday 
school.  The  Romeijns  were  on  their  way  to 
assignments  in  North  Newton,  Kan. 

Though  the  orientation  was  short,  the 
young  people  were  already  learning  to  know 
one  another.  Some  were  understandably 
shy;  others  talked  freely.  Communication 
varied  depending  on  knowledge  of  English. 
The  Romeijns,  for  example,  conversed  easily 
in  English  and  German  as  well  as  Dutch. 
Furgler  has  studied  English  for  eight  years 
and  said  she  did  not  find  speaking  it  dif- 
ficult. Others  with  less  language  experience 
relied  on  fellow  exchange  visitors  for  transla- 
tion of  speeches  and  conversation. 

These  young  people  will  be  reunited  at 
their  midyear  conference  to  compare  and 


share  experiences,  then  spend  the  last  half  of 
their  year  in  a different  location  with  a new 
work  assignment. 

The  Intermenno  trainees  going  to  Europe 
have  similar  arrangements  for  living  and 
working  in  their  host  countries.  They,  too, 
will  find  differences  in  food,  scenery,  and 
church  and  home  life,  and  will  have  diffi- 
culty with  language  in  their  new  culture, 
but  are  eager  for  the  experience. 

Author  stresses 
counseling  for  marriages 
in  trouble 

“Divorce  is  not  the  big  sin  that  we’ve  made 
it:  it’s  all  the  ‘little’  sins  that  were  commit- 
ted prior  to  the  divorce  that  should  be  upset- 
ting us,”  said  G.  Edwin  Bontrager  while  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  autograph  copies  of  his 
book,  Divorce  and  the  Faithful  Church.  The 
book  was  written  while  Ed  was  a student  in 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 

A former  pastor  of  the  Trissels  congrega- 
tion, near  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Pleasant  View, 
N.  Lawrence,  Ohio;  and  the  Seventh  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Upland,  Calif.;  Bon- 
trager decided  to  have  the  book  published 
when  he  discovered  that  most  Mennonite 
churches  did  not  have  policy  statements  re- 
garding divorce  and  remarriage. 

After  interviewing  70  Mennonite  pastors, 
he  is  convinced  that  Mennonites  are  not  fac- 
ing the  issue  realistically.  He  feels  they 
should  begin  dealing  with  the  problem 
before  the  divorce  is  a reality.  For  those  who 
were  forced  to  deal  with  it  because  of  di- 
vorces in  their  own  churches,  many  left  the 
involved  couples  hanging  in  limbo.  This 


contributes  to  the  feeling  that  many  couples 
have  of  being  discriminated  against,  Bon- 
trager says. 

Asked  if  he  favors  a blanket  acceptance  of 
divorced  people  into  the  church  rather  than 
considering  each  case  on  its  own  merits, 
Bontrager  said  he  feels  that  the  basis  for  for- 
giveness must  be  repentance  of  the  sins  that 
caused  the  divorce.  If  repentance  is  ex- 
pressed, we  must  accept  as  Christ  did:  not 
condoning,  but  forgiving  without  putting 
any  barriers  in  the  way. 

Bontrager  also  takes  issue  with  the 
concern  that  acceptance  of  divorced  people 
will  lead  to  excess,  with  many  more  divorces 
being  initiated. 

“Does  forgiveness  of  other  sins  cause 
people  to  use  that  as  an  excuse  to  sin  in  that 
area?  A genuine  Christian  is  not  looking  for 
loopholes  that  will  enable  him  to  sin.  ” He 
said  that  if  they  are  that  loose  about  their 
marriage  vows  and  are  just  waiting  for  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  them,  they  may  as  well 
be  allowed  to  do  just  that.  And  in  reference 
to  the  children  who  are  often  caught  in  the 
divorce  dilemma,  Ed  feels  that  they  have 
probably  suffered  so  much  already  because 
they  feel  torn  between  two  people  whom 
they  love,  they  probably  won’t  be  affected 
any  more  than  they  have  been  because  of 
those  tensions. 

Bontrager  does  not  condone  free  and  easy 
divorces  and  remarriage  of  those  involved. 
He  strongly  urges  that  churches  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  contain  troubled  mar- 
riages. He  stresses  the  importance  of  mar- 
riage enrichment  seminars  and  an  openness 
in  congregations  that  would  allow  couples  to 
admit  their  problems  and  feel  free  to  ask  for 
counseling. 

Marriage,  Bontrager  says,  is  the  most  inti- 
mate of  relationships;  thus,  there  is  so  much 
more  potential  for  hatred  resulting  from  un- 
resolved conflict.  Where  divorce  is  spoken  of 
only  in  terms  of  sin,  couples  who  are  in  trou- 
ble will  receive  no  help,  only  frustration  and 
despair. 

Bontrager’ s book  is  published  by  Herald 
Press.  He  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
writing  a study  guide  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  book  as  the  basis  for  discussion 
in  churches  and  small  groups. — Audrey 
Metz  Frey 

Europeans,  Lancaster 
Conference,  fraternal 
relations  encouraged 

Secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, Paul  G.  Landis,  with  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  son  Michael,  are  visiting  European 
Mennonite  churches  during  August  and 
September. 

The  Mennonite  churches  of  Europe  have 
invited  Lancaster  Conference  to  maintain 
fraternal  relationships  with  their  churches 
on  a church-to-church  basis.  The  Eastern 
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Mission  Board  has  been  relating  toelnirehes 
in  Franee,  Switzerland,  Ck'rinany,  and  Liix- 
enihoiirg  on  a niission-to-ehnreh  basis  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-live  years. 

i.andis  is  using  the  Him,  The  Mennonite 
Sion/,  in  his  presentations  and  following  it 
with  diseussions  about  ways  to  strengthen 
fellowship  between  North  American  and 
Kuropean  Mennonites. 

As  Lancaster  C>onference  representative 
to  Mennonite  C^entral  (a)mmittee,  Landis 
has  been  invited  to  spend  several  days  with 
M(](y  workers  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  The 
Landises  will  join  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
(College  Jerusalem  Term  for  a Bible  study 


course  in  Israel  Sept.  18  to  Oct.  20. 

Landis  is  also  assistant  director  of  Men- 
nonite (diristian  Leadership  Foundation.  In 
this  capaeity  he  will  contluct  seminars  for 
pastors  and  other  church  leaders  in  (fhana 
and  Nigeria  in  November.  After  brief  visits 
to  South  Africa,  l^esotho,  Swaziland,  and 
Mozambi(|ue,  the  Landises  plan  to  attend 
the  bishop  ordination  of  Hezekiah  Sarya  at 
Musonia,  'I'anzania,  on  Nov.  26. 

In  December  Paul  and  Ann  will  be 
resource  persons  at  a pastors  seminar  in 
Kenya  and  at  the  M(X’  retreat  for  personnel 
serving  in  eastern  African  countries.  They 
plan  to  return  to  the  States  on  Dec.  22. 


VS  orients  twenty-eight  workers 


Twenty-eight  new  Voluntary  Service 
workers  have  begun  assignments  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  VS  following  a July 
10-17  orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Following  the  week  of  input  which  in- 
cluded seminars  on  racism  and  communica- 
tion skills,  a Chicago  urban  experience,  and 
Bible  study,  the  VSers  left  to  begin  assign- 
ments in  14 places  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Standing  (left  to  right):  Larry  and  Diana 
Marvin,  Turtlepoint,  Pa.,  to  Calico  Rock, 
Ark.;  Tanya  Dooley,  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Joyce  Van  Engen,  Rock 
Valley,  Iowa,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Con- 
nie Fitzgerald,  E.  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  Strat- 
ford, Ont.;  Ruby  Harkness,  Canton,  Pa.,  to 
Pearl  River,  Miss. ; Richard  Schrock,  Foos- 
land.  111.,  to  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Carmen 
Kenagy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Mashulaville, 
Miss.;  Clayton  Wayne  Yoder,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Eli  Saylor,  Jr.,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  to  Champaign,  111.;  Kevin 
Click,  Clare,  Iowa,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Vicki  Alvarado,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  to  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.;  Bradley  Benton,  Surrey,  N.D., 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Second  row;  Doug  and  Karen  Jantzi,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  Mashulaville,  Miss.; 
Harry  and  Elva  Gascho,  Cass  Lake,  Minn., 
to  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Linda  and  Phil  Yoder, 
Killbuck,  Ohio,  to  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Jean 
and  Gerald  Selzer,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

First  row:  Sharon  and  Lawrence  Ressler, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mark  Ramseyer  and  Norma  Wyse,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Heschel,  Betsie,  and  Stephen  Weil,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  to  Clintwood,  Va. 

Not  pictured:  Rhonda  Shaffer,  Hollsop- 
ple.  Pa.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M. 


Nurses  for  disaster  service 

The  joint  annual  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Medical  Association  (MMA)  and  the 
Mennonite  Nurses  Association  (MNA),  Aug. 
3-6  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant  Pa.,  attracted  about 
300  persons.  The  theme  for  the  convention 
was  “The  Family,  a Healing  Unit.” 


For  1978-79  MMA  adopted  a 'eneral 
budget  of  $28,300  and  a mobilization  for 
missions  budget  of  $13,000.  The  latter 
provides  subsidies  for  medical  students  for 
training  in  a missionary  setting  and  for  aid- 
ing personnel  to  be  available  for  specific 
mission  needs.  In  cooperation  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  forty  students 
have  had  training  in  Haiti  from  1967  to 
1978.  MMA  has  370  members. 

Katherine  Yutzy  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  the 
new  president  of  MNA,  an  organization 
which  has  about  400  members. 

A new  MNA  project  is  to  work  with  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  (MDS)  by  providing 
nursing  personnel  for  MDS  units.  MNA  also 
adopted  a policy  to  aggressively  recruit 
among  Mennonite  nurses  for  membership  in 
the  association. 

The  keynote  address  and  banquet  speech 
were  presented  by  Bernie  Wiebe,  Winnipeg. 
He  spoke  on  five  issues — the  caring  com- 
munity, children,  familial  dimensions,  mo- 
rality, and  modern  poverty — which  confront 
today’s  family,  and  pointed  to  ways  in  which 
they  could  be  healing  elements.  Wiebe  also 
pointed  to  the  potential  in  families  for 
parenting,  loving,  and  growing. 

Willard  Krabill,  Goshen  College  phy- 
sician, brought  a report  on  an  MMA  task 
force  which  will  hold  a September  29-30 
consultation  on  human  sexuality.  He  also 
presented  a paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
convention. 

Dorothy  Gish,  head  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  department  at  Messiah  College, 
presented  a paper  on  “Growing  Up  in  the 
Home  of  a Minority  Religious  Group,  ” and 
led  a workshop  on  singleness. 


Peace  oratorical  contest 
winners  named 

“A  Concrete  Commitment  ’ by  Kurt  Harder 
has  been  selected  as  the  winning  oration  in 
the  1978  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical 
Contest.  Harder  completed  his  freshman 
year  at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  in  1978. 

Second  place  in  the  contest  was  awarded 
to  Stan  Bontrager,  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
for  an  oration  titled  “Revolution  Now.” 
Faith  Holmes,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Pacific  Col- 
lege, received  third  place  for  her  oration, 
“Justice  Brings  About  Peace.” 

Harder’s  essay  focused  on  the  proposed 
formation  of  a national  peace  academy 
which  would  train  students  in  the  areas  of 
conflict  analysis  and  resolution,  theories  and 
methodologies  of  peacemaking,  and  the 
profession  of  peace  studies. 

By  instituting  a national  peace  academy, 
such  as  the  one  outlined  in  Senate  bill  S. 
1976,  Harder  states,  “For  the  first  time  in 
America’s  history,  nonviolent  conflict  reso- 
lution skills  would  be  given  a concrete  base 
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and  a financial  platform — something  the 
military  establishment  has  had  for  over  170 
years." 

The  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical 
Contest  is  administered  by  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion and  is  open  to  students  from  all  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  colleges  in 
North  America. 

Six  speeches  were  entered  in  the  national 
contest  this  year,  following  preliminary 
contests  on  a number  of  campuses.  Awards 
of  $250,  $150  and  $75  were  given  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  place  winners  respec- 
tively. 

More-with-less  entries 
still  accepted 

Excellent  materials  have  been  received  for 
More-with-Less  II,  a book  compiling  ideas 
for  a more  Christian  life  standard.  Addi- 
tional materials  will  be  accepted  through 
Sept.  30. 

Although  entries  on  any  subject  may  still 
be  submitted,  there  is  particular  need  for 
ideas  in  five  major  categories — simple  ways 
to  feed  a crowd,  how  people  handle  major 
decisions  regarding  use  of  money,  alterna- 


Daniel  Longeneck- 
er,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Line  Lex- 
ington (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite  Church  for  the 
last  five  years,  will 
begin  an  appointment 
as  area  field  repre- 
sentative for  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid  on 
Sept.  1.  He  will  be 
serving  congregations 
in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  State  Fellowship,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  New  Jersey.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cathrine,  have  four  children.  They  live  at 
2744  Merle  Drive,  Hatfield,  PA  19440. 

Sylvia  Dyson,  Jyl  Hershberger  Neufeld, 
and  Rebecca  Yoder  have  recently  joined  the 
Goshen  College  faculty  in  either  teaching  or 
administrative  positions,  according  to  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the 
college.  Dyson,  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  will 
be  director  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Relations 
Center.  Hershberger  Neufeld  originally 
from  Friend,  Neb.,  will  teach  nursing  as  an 
instructor.  Yoder,  who  graduated  from 
Goshen  College  in  1974,  will  be  instructor  in 


tives  in  business  and  professional  life  which 
conserve  resources,  ideas  for  recreation 
which  require  minimal  cost  and  energy,  and 
suggestions  concerning  how  individuals, 
families,  and  groups  set  broad  guidelines  for 
making  lifestyle  decisions. 

Doris  Longacre,  compiler,  explained  that 
those  with  suggestions  for  the  book  should 
write  in  first  person  when  describing  an  idea 
or  activity.  Use  phrases  such  as  “I  did  this” 
or  “my  friend  Carla  Brown  tried  the  follow- 
ing idea. 

“The  book  will  make  clear  that  no  one  has 
all  the  answers  to  the  lifestyle  dilemma.  All 
of  us  are  inconsistent.  But  if  many  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  sharing,  there  should 
be  something  in  More-with-Less  II  for 
everyone  to  learn.” 

Patricia  Hostetter  Martin  of  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  will  be  working  with  Longacre  on  the 
first  phases  of  editing.  She  will  assist  in  re- 
search, compiling  information,  and  develop- 
ing an  outline.  It  is  expected  that  the 
manuscript  will  be  completed  by  mid-1979 
and  published  in  1980  by  Herald  Press. 

There  is  a form  available  to  assist  people 
in  submitting  material.  To  request  forms 
and  to  submit  entries,  write  to  More-with- 
Less  II,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21 
South  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 


Spanish. 

Rebecca  Mae  Yoder,  daughter  of  Marvin 
and  Neta  Faye  Yoder,  missionaries  to  Japan 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  died  on 
Aug.  2 following  several  years  of  illness. 
Overseas  Secretary  of  MBM,  Wilbert  R. 
Shenk,  represented  the  Mission  Board  at  the 
funeral  at  West  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  Aug.  4.  Yoders’  address  is 
Route  2,  Box  91,  Wellman,  lA  52356. 

Robert  and  Jolene  Yoder,  overseas 
associates  in  Nepal  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  returned  to  the 
USA  on  Aug.  5.  Their  mailing  address  is  P. 
O.  Box  369,  Kalona,  lA  52247. 

Friendship  evangelism — warm,  personal, 
natural — it  happens  in  a context  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect,  said  Art  McPhee  in  his 
new  book.  Friendship  Evangelism  (Zon- 
dervan).  Mennonite  Broadcasts  programs  in 
the  coming  weeks  will  focus  on  relating  as 
friends  to  persons  around  us  who  have 
needs.  Broadcasts  offers  a resource  kit  for 
forming  small  fellowships  in  which  context 
friendship  evangelism  can  be  fostered.  For  a 
copy  of  the  book  and  fellowship  kit,  write 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box  1252,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 


J.  David  Lehman  and  Nathan  Stoltzfus 


Thirty-four  volunteers  and  eleven  chil- 
dren attended  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee orientation  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Aug. 
1-11.  Of  these  20  were  sent  to  Canadian  lo- 
cations and  14  to  service  in  the  U.S.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  were  Canadians  and  12  Ameri- 
cans. Two  were  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  J. 
David  Lehman,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  be- 
ginning a two-year  term  of  service  working 
as  a researcher  at  the  Indian  Law  Resource 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  Nathan 
Stoltzfus,  of  Akron,  Pa.,  will  work  at  the 
same  center  as  Lehman  as  editor  of  the 
American  Indian  Journal. 

Wilmer  Martin,  former  pastor  of 
Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  will  become  pastor  at  Erb  St.  Men- 
nonite Church,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Sept.  1.  His 
new  address  is:  225  Forsyth  Drive,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.  N2L  1A4.  Phone  (519)  745- 
7433. 

A retreat  for  the  physically  handicapped 
with  Richard  Canfield,  Manheim,  Pa.,  at  St. 
Peter’s  Lutheran  Church,  Neffsville,  Pa., 
four  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  501, 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  16,  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  Companions  are  invited  also.  No 
registration  fee.  Make  reservation  for  noon 
meal  with  C.  M.  Smith,  Box  153,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584,  or  phone  (717)569-9680. 

Mennonite  Hospital  is  seeking  a BSN 
with  progressive  administrative  experience 
for  department  head  position.  The  250-bed 
hospital  is  located  in  a two-university  com- 
munity. Write  Sonja  Reece,  director  of 
personnel,  Mennonite  Hospital,  807  N. 
Main  St.,  Bloomington,  IL,  or  call  (309)  829- 
3623  for  details. 

A new  Caring  Project  is  available  for 
Sunday  school  use  this  fall.  Another  Way  to 
Go  for  the  Navajo  is  designed  to  introduce 
primary  children  to  life  on  the  Navajo  In- 
dian reservation  in  northern  Arizona.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  raise  $4,800  for  a new 
pickup  truck  for  Blue  Gap  Mission.  The  kit 
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includes  a teacher  guide/poster,  individual 
children’s  leaflets,  and  a filmstrip.  For 
sample  materials  write  Caring  Projects,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Dwight  S.  Heatwole,  R.  1,  Linville,  Va., 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Aug.  20.  He 
will  be  serving  the  Morning  View  congrega- 
tion near  Singers  Glen,  Va.,  where  he  has 
been  serving  for  several  years  under  minis- 
terial license.  The  service  was  conducted  by 
Northern  District  bishops  J.  Ward  Shank, 
Linden  Wenger,  and  Earl  Delp.  Glendon 
Blosser,  moderator  of  Virginia  Conference, 
preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

Simon  Gingerich,  associate  secretary  for 
Church  Relations  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  giving  leadership 
in  the  department  while  Boyd  Nelson, 
secretary,  serves  half-time  during  the  school 
year  on  the  ministerial  team  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Boyd 
continues  to  work  half-time  in  Church  Rela- 
tions in  planning  mission  rallies  and  related 
MBM  interests  in  the  geographic  area.  His 
address  is  1100  Brookwood  Dr.,  Iowa  City, 
lA  52240;  (319)  337-7000.  Edna  Zehr  has 
been  named  administrative  assistant  within 
the  department  to  assume  duties  in 
missionary,  VS,  and  other  project  supports, 
and  planning  for  mission  speaker  visits  to 
congregations. 

Calvin  L.  Britsch,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  business  manager/controller, 
has  resigned  that  post  effective  early  1979. 
Britsch,  who  worked  with  MCC  since  1969, 
will  be  joining  a private  business.  Britsch 
has  been  the  key  supervisor  of  MCC  Fi- 


nancial Services,  responsible  to  keep  staff 
and  board  members  informed  of  MCC  fi- 
nances, to  establish  and  maintain  account- 
ing policies  and  systems,  and  to  maintain 
budget  control  and  coordinate  annual  bud- 
get preparations.  MCC  is  seeking  applicants 
to  fill  the  position  of  controller.  Applicants 
should  contact  Lowell  Detweiler,  Personnel, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21  South 
12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Placements  are  urgently  needed  by  late 
September  for  Polish  agriculturists  who  are 
spending  a year  in  North  America  to 
broaden  their  vocational  experience.  The 
Polish  visitors  arrived  in  March  and  have 
been  working  for  six  months  in  one  location. 
They  now  need  sponsors  and  placements  for 
the  last  half  of  their  year  in  North  America. 
Christian  persons  engaged  in  some  aspect  of 
farming  or  agribusiness  are  needed  as 
sponsors  to  provide  the  visitor  with  work  in 
the  appropriate  field  and  accept  the  visitor 
as  part  of  the  family.  Contact  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  at  21  South  12th  St., 
Akron,  PA  17501,  telephone  (717)  859-1151. 

Precision  Audio,  Inc.,  1720  S.  13th  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526,  still  has  major  10th 
World  Conference  sessions  and  music 
available  for  sale  on  15  different  cassettes. 
They  can  be  purchased  separately  or  by  se- 
lection up  to  all  15.  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  translations  are  also  available. 
Write  Precision  Audio  for  list  and  prices. 

Special  meetings:  John  Drescher,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  1-4.  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  Oct.  11-15.  Gerald  Martin, 


Humanities 
Study  Tour 
in  England 


January  2>30,  1979 


WHERE:  • England  . . . London,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford 

• Ireland  . . . Dublin,  Sligo  (Yeats’  country) 

• The  Netherlands  . . . Amsterdam,  Enclosure  Dyke 

WHAT:  • theatre  . . . Shakespeare  plays  in  Stratford-on-Avon 

• art  . . . Rembrandt  and  van  Gogh  museums  in  Am- 

sterdam, National  Gallery  in  London 

• history  . . . ancient  monastery  near  Dublin,  home  of 

Menno  Simons  in  Amsterdam 

For  complete  details,  write  or  call  Allan  Dueck 

Hesston  College 
Hesston,  KS  67062 
(316)  327-4221 


Corry,  Pa.,  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Oct.  15-22. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont. 

Change  of  address:  Teofilo  Ponce  from 
Marion,  Ind.,  to  517  Church  St.,  Sweetser, 
IN  46987.  Glen  A.  Richard  from  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  722  East  Park  St.,  Arthur, 
IL61911. 


readers  say 


My  reading  of  the  Gospel  Herald  this  summer 
can  be  compared  with  the  flight  of  a butterfly — 
not  because  I planned  it  that  way,  but  because  of 
other  demands.  However,  I was  glad  when  the 
flighty  reading  included  Lorie  Gooding’s  “For 
This  Forgive”  in  the  August  1 issue.  What  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  openness,  honesty,  and  sensitivity! 
Can  you  imagine  how  we  as  the  church  would 
“turn  the  wond  upside  down”  if  every  day  each 
member  of  our  church  would  honestly  pray  that 
prayer!  I have  no  doubt  about  it. — Rachel 
Smucker,  R.R.  2,  Markham,  Ont. 


marriages 

"Thcv  shall  hr  one  flesh  f(ien  2 24).  ,\  six-rnonlh  free  suhserij)- 
lion  lo  the  Herald  is  ^iveri  to  those  not  mm  receiMmi  it  if 

the  a<l(lress  is  supplied  h\  the  officiating  minister 

Bender  — Cunden.  — Michael  Thomas  Ben- 
der and  Alice  Ann  Gunden,  both  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Ross  T.  Bender, 
father  of  the  groom,  June  17,  1978. 

Boese — Shutt. — Eugene  O.  Boese,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Etta  Mae  Shutt, 
New  London,  Iowa,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Vernon  S.  Gerig,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Boshart  — Cascho.  — Terry  Lynn  Boshart, 
Baden,  Ont.,  and  Barbara  Ann  Cascho,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr  and  Howard 
Ellis,  Aug.  13,  1978. 

Chandler — Blosser. — Randy  Chandler,  Ath- 
ens, Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Myrna 
Blosser,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Stoner  Heights  cong., 
by  Leonard  Garber,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Ferguson — Cehman. — Steven  Ferguson,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Rachel  Cehman, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  by  Noah  Kolb  and 
Jeffery  Gray,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Gingerich — Beachy. — Dale  Gingerich,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  Suffield  Fellowship,  and  Karen 
Beachy,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  Ross,  August  12,  1978. 

Hakes — Mullens. — Paul  Hakes,  Carbondale, 
111.,  Methodist  church,  and  Rebecca  Ruth  Mul- 
lens, Carbondale,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  Aug.  11, 
1978. 

Hartzler  — Spicher.  — Charles  Hartzler  and 
Esther  Spicher,  both  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville 
cong.,  by  Paul  E.  Bender,  July  7,  1978. 

Kurtz — Alize. — Larry  Kurtz,  Salem,  Ohio, 
Leetonia  cong.,  and  Elucia  Alize,  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord,  Haiti,  Catholic  Church,  by  Leonard 
Hershey,  May  20,  1978. 

Ritter  — Guengerich.  — Eugene  Ritter,  Har- 
risonburg, VA.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  Annette 
Guengerich,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 
Paul  T.  Guengerich,  June  17,  1978. 

Rupp — Chaffe. — Vernon  Lee  Rupp  and  Elaine 
Sharon  Chaffe,  both  from  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North 
Clinton  cong.,  by  Olen  Nofziger,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Shaw — Lehman. — Allen  Shaw,  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Marilyn  Lehman,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  New  Bremen  cong.,  by  Bruce  W.  Lyndaker, 
Aug.  12, 1978. 

Maubaugh — Stone. — Lonnie  G.  Slaubaugh, 
Wolford,  N.D.,  and  Tammy  L.  Stone,  Knox, 
N.D.,  both  of  Lakeview  cong.,  by  Vernon 
Hochstetler  July  7, 1978. 
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Troyer  — Beachy.  — Keith  Trover,  Sarasota. 
Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  and  Cneryl  Beachy, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken  Nauman, 
July  29,  1978. 

Wideman — Brenneman. — Maynard  Wide- 

man,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Susan 
Brenneman,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest 
cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Wissler— Keller. — C.  Dwight  Wissler,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  and  Ga^e  L.  Keller,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Paul 
M.  Eberts  and  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Aug.  12, 
1978. 

Yutzy — Stropes. — Greg  Yutzy,  Hesston,  Kan., 
East  Union  cong.,  and  Deanna  Stropes,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Waldo  Miller,  Aug.  5, 
978. 

Unruh — Vogt. — Wilbur  Unruh,  Newton  Kan., 
Alexanderwohfcong.,  and  Donna  Vogt,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Jerry  Quiring,  Aug.  12, 
1978. 


births 

( liililrcii  .in-  an  iM-nl.iut-  «>i  tin-  1 .or<l  ( l\  127 

Armstrong,  Gary  and  Darla  (Stutzman), 
Milford,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Caleb  Dain, 
Aug.  12,  1978. 

Brenneman,  James  and  Rebecca  (Wyse),  Igna- 
cio, Colo.,  first  child,  David  lames,  Aug,  3,  1978. 

Delagrange,  Harold  ana  Judy  (Brenneman), 
Louisville,  Ky.,  first  child,  David  Nathaniel,  July 
14,  1978. 

Gerber,  J.  D.  and  Joy  (Miller),  Louisville,  Ky., 
second  child,  first  daughter.  Melody  Joy,  June  8, 
1978. 

Gcrig,  Loren  and  Patricia  (Shank),  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Sherilyn  Denise,  Aug.  16,  1978. 

Gingerich,  Ernest  and  Joy  (Graber),  Wolford, 
N.D.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Chantel 
Cher’ie,  May  29,  1978. 

Helmuth,  Ron  and  Elena  (Horst),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Christopher  Brian,  Aug.  13,  1978. 

Hostetler,  Roger  and  Holly  (Boshart)  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  third  son,  Corey  Joseph,  Aug.  4, 
1978. 

Kapper,  Dennis  and  Sandy  (Petre),  Alliance, 
Ohio,  nrst  child,  Abbie  Lynn,  Aug.  1,  1978. 

Miller,  Randy  and  Karen  (Martin),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Curtis  Lee,  July  14,  1978. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Kathy  (Yoder),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  second  child,  Crandall  Barret,  July  31, 
1978. 

Nicholson,  Wilfred  and  Roberta  (Katten- 
baugh),  Johnstown,  Pa.,  second  and  third 
children,  first  and  second  daughters,  Mandy  and 
Meggin,  July  10,  1978. 

Schmidt,  Duane  and  Sherry  (Huebert),  Paoli, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Duane, 
July  28,  1978. 

Shantz,  Ivan  and  Kathy  (Fairfield),  Hinton, 
Va.,  first  child,  Ivan  Benjamin,  July  25,  1978. 

Stauffer,  Devon  and  Jeanna  (Schlabaugh), 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  first  child,  Clay  Matthew, 
Aug.  1,  1978. 

Wenger,  J.  Lowell  and  Marlene  (Peachy),  Mt. 
Sidney,  Va.,  first  child,  Marlon  James,  Aug.  13, 
1978. 


obituaries 
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Blosser,  Marie,  daughter  of  Daniel  A.  and 
Mary  (Showalter)  Blosser,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  18,  1897;  died  at  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  11, 
1978;  aged  81  y.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Homer  Suter)  and  2 brothers  (Mike  O.  and 


Mahlon  L.  Blosser).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  on  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of 
Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Daniel  B.  Suter,  and  Alvin 
Kanagy;  interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Blosser,  Noble  E.,  son  of  Eli  and  Sarah  (Yoder) 
Blosser,  was  born  at  North  Lima,  Ohio,  Sept.  27, 
1900;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Salem  Hospital  on 
Aug.  5,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  June  14,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Biertha  Horst,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving is  one  son  (Ellsworth).  He  was  a member  of 
the  North  Lima  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Midway  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bar- 
tholomew and  Ernest  Martirh;  interment  in  the 
Midway  Cemetery. 

Holaway,  Clarence  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sophis 
(Bleile)  Holaway,  was  born  near  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Sept.  29,  1892;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  (Center 
on  Aug.  1,  1978;  aged  85  y.  On  May  23,  1916,  he 
was  married  to  Ella  Mullett,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Harold,  D.  Jay,  and  C. 
Lamar),  5 daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Francis 
Troyer,  Elta — Mrs.  David  Anderson,  Virginia — 
Mrs.  Harold  Weldy,  Doris — Mrs.  Glen  Nafziger, 
and  Mrs.  Rachel  Miller).  34  grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Lillie  Mast,  Ethel — Mrs.  Tim  New- 
hauser,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Lester  Miller).  Three 
brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  N.  Main  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  3,  in 
charge  of  Howard  Dunlap  and  Homer  North; 
interment  in  the  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Huddle,  Paul,  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma 
(Ulmer)  Huddle,  was  born  in  BucL  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
16,  1901;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1978;  aged  77  y.  He 
was  married  to  Clara  Strickler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Wilmer  S.  Huddle),  one 
daughter  (Lois — Mrs.  Lester  Hostetler),  8 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Sarah  Shelley).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  pastorates  in  Rockton,  Pa.,  and 
Tressler  at  Greenwood,  Del.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  chapel  of  Landis  Homes,  where 
he  resided,  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Edgar  S.  Den- 
linger  and  George  W.  Leaman;  interment  in  Mt. 
Zion  Cemetery. 

King,  Leroy,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ida  King,  was 
born  in  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1917;  died  of 
lung  cancer  at  Luna  Pier,  Mich.  Aug.  12,  1978; 
aged  60  y.  He  was  married  to  Lillian  Scott,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Shirley, 
Sharon,  Natalie,  Nola,  Gerry,  Donald,  Clarence, 
Glen,  and  Robert),  15  grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Vernon,  Orlen,  and  Leon),  and  2 sisters  (Louelle 
and  Myrtele).  He  was  a member  of  the  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Temperance,  Mich.,  Aug.  16,  in 
charge  of  Olen  Notziger;  interment  in  Roselawn 
Cemetery,  LaSalle,  Mich. 

Lauber,  Fern,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Amanda  (Kuhns)  Troyer,  was  born  near  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Apr.  5,  1912;  died  at  Fillmore  Co.  Hospital, 
Geneva,  Neb.;  aged  66  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1937,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Lauber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (John  and  Philip),  5 
daughters  (Nelda — Mrs.  Ron  Moore;  Carolyn — 
Mrs.  Wendell  Moiser,  Shirley — Mrs.  Dennis  Ul- 
rich; LaRayne — Mrs.  James  Siegman,  and  Lois — 
Mrs.  Glen  Zook),  14  grandchildren,  two  brothers 
(Ray  and  Roy),  and  one  sister  (Katie — Mrs.  Amon 
Birky).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers 
and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  7,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and 
Fred  Reeb;  interment  in  the  nearby  cemetery. 

Lederman,  Alpheus,  son  of  Daniel  and  Katie 
(Neuhouser)  Lederman,  was  born  in  Allen  Co., 
Ind.,  Nov.  30,  1904;  died  of  cancer  in  Byron 
Health  Center  on  Aug.  4,  1979;  aged  73  y.  On 
June  14,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Edythe  Amstutz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Don- 
abell — Mrs.  Myrl  Nofziger  and  Maredith — Mrs. 
Richard  Vendrely),  one  son  (Richard),  9 grand- 


children, one  great-granddaughter,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  ' 
Emma  Stuckey,  Mrs.  Esther  Beck,  Mrs.  Amanda  ! 
Rupp,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Schmucker),  and  5 ! 
brothers  (David,  Elmer,  Paul,  Glen,  and  Edgar). 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Leo  Mennonite  ; 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  ; 
7,  in  charge  of  Raymond  Erb  and  Walter  Stuckey;  ! 
interment  in  the  Leo  Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Sue  Etta,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
Oct.  2,  1897;  died  at  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1978;  aged  80  y.  She  was  ' 
married  to  Howard  D.  Ruth,  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1974.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary  ' 
Ellen — Mrs.  Willard  Ruth)  and  4 brothers  (Alvin  ; 
and  Clarence  Alderfer  and  Ernest  and  Irvin 
Gehman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Line  Lex- 
ington Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of  Dan 
Longenecker;  interment  in  Line  Lexington  Cem- 
etery. 

Sauder,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Barbara 
(King)  Sauder,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar. 
24,  1883;  died  at  Fulton  County  Health  Center, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Aug.  6, 1978;  aged  95  y.  On  Nov. 
22,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Schrock,  who  ; 
died  on  Jan.  28,  1925.  On  May  31,  1927,  he  was  < 
married  to  Mary  Sommers,  who  died  on  Feb.  27,  ’ 
1947.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Erie  J.),  2 daughters 
(Lucretia — Mrs.  Lawrence  Rupp  and  Herma — 
Mrs.  Edwin  Rychener),  12  grandchildren,  1 
stepgrandchild,  45  great-grandchildren,  4 step- 
great-grandchildren  and  10  great-great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  and  : 
2 daughters.  He  was  a member  of  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  ' 
on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Charles  Gautsche  and 
Dale  Wyse;  interment  in  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Slatter,  Lowell  Jacob,  son  of  Lowell  and  JoAnn 
Slatter,  was  born  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  Oct.  19, 
1976;  died  by  drowning  at  his  home  in  Filer, 
Idaho,  July  25,  1978;  aged  18  mo.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  I 
Slatter),  aad  great-grandmother  (Florence  Frie- 
se,.).  Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  Filer  j 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  27,  in  charge  of  l| 
Royden  Schweitzer;  interment  in  Sunset  Me- 
morial Park.  I 

Slaubaugh,  Dallas  Wayne,  son  of  Herbert  and  I 
Dorothy  (Yoder)  Slaubaugh,  was  born  at  Rugby,  .j 
N.D.,  July  4,  1976;  died  as  a result  of  an  accident 
at  Rugby,  N.D.,  July  13,  1978;  aged  2 y.  Surviving  > 
are  4 brothers  (Lonnie,  Wilmer,  Ricky,  and  I 
Delmar),  and  3 grandparents.  Funeral  services  s 
were  held  at  Lakeview  Mennonite  Church  on  July 
15,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Hochstetler;  interment  in  i 
Lakeview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  E.  Elmira,  daughter  of  Milton  i 
and  Katie  (Stoner)  Hess,  was  born  in  Elizabeth  i 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1898;  died  of  a stroke  at  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On  June  9,  . 
1921,  she  was  married  to  John  S.  Zimmerman, 
who  died  on  Jan.  17,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  ; 
daughter  (Norma — Mrs.  Carl  Meek),  one  son  (J. 
Byron),  4 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  , 
and  one  sister  (Erla — Mrs.  Eidwin  Bare).  She  was  > 
preceded  in  death  by  twin  daughters  (Martha  and  I 
Mary).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  t 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hess  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  17, 
in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and  James  R.  Hess;  ; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Richard  Kauffman;  p.  676  by  Charles  Shenk;  p. 
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Hostetler. 


calendar 

South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo,,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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List  of  U.S.  political  prisoners 
sent  to  President  by  church  group 

The  United  Church  of  Christ’s  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Justice  has  sent  to 
President  Carter  a list  of  what  the  com- 
mission says  are  “political  prisoners  ” in  the 
United  States.  Irving  Joyner  of  the  com- 
mission said  the  list  was  drawn  up  with  the 
aid  of  the  Rev.  Ben  Chavis,  imprisoned 
leader  of  the  Wilmington  Ten,  who  was 
working  for  the  commission  when  he  was 
convicted  in  connection  with  the  1971 
firebombing  of  a grocery  store.  He  main- 
tains his  innonence  and  his  cause  has  at- 
tracted international  attention. 

Mr.  Joyner  said  the  commission  considers 
Mr.  Chavis  “the  best  United  States  example 
of  a political  prisoner”  and  declared  that  the 
list  was  compiled  “in  light  of  the  confusion, 
publicity,  and  criticism  directed  at  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  for 
statements  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
political  prisoners  in  the  United  States.”  He 
suggested  that  President  Carter  create  a 
presidential  commission  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  political  prisoners  and  make  its  find- 
ings “known  to  the  public  and  the  world.  ” 
However,  top  aides  to  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  said  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  was  satisfied  that  the 
“Wilmington  Ten”  were  not  “political  pris- 
oners. ” The  aides  went  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  brief  the  State  Department  on  why 
the  state  has  handled  the  case  the  way  it 
has. 


Public  prayer  protested 

The  Minnesota  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(MCLU)  is  suing  the  St.  Louis  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  end  the  board’s 
practice  of  inviting  clergymen  to  pray  at  the 
opening  of  board  meetings. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  court  in 
Duluth,  claims  the  practice  involves  the 
government  in  a religious  exercise,  violating 
church  and  state  separation. 

“Tolerable”  cigarettes  report 
rapped  by  Adventist  leader 

One  of  the  men  who  developed  the  five- 
day  plan  to  stop  smoking  disagrees  sharply 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
new  National  Cancer  Institute  Study  claim- 
ing that  some  cigarettes  can  be  smoked  in 
“tolerable  ” numbers  without  appreciable  ill 
effects.  J.  Wayne  McFarland,  MD,  associate 


director  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists, said  that  publicity  from  the  study, 
released  by  Dr.  Gio  Batta  Gori  and  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius J.  Lynch  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, will  endanger  present  and  future 
smokers  by  giving  them  an  excuse  to 
continue  the  habit. 

“Cigarette  consumption  at  any  level  is  a 
hazard  to  health,  ” Dr.  McFarland  said.  “Dr. 
Gori  admitted  this  in  making  public  the 
study,  but  unfortunately  the  thrust  of  his  re- 
marks, that  some  cigarettes  are  tolerable, 
will  give  many  a false  security.  Besides,  most 
smokers  will  smoke  more  than  the  number 
of  cigarettes  he  has  listed  as  tolerable,  be- 
cause addiction  grows  with  each  cigarette.  ” 
The  “misleading  aspect  ” of  the  study,  he 
held,  is  that  it  claims  smoking  certain  low- 
tar  and  nicotine  brands  of  tobacco  is  tolera- 
ble in  the  aggregate  or  overall  public  health 
viewpoint. 

Religious  agencies  challenge 
operations  by  Del  Monte 

The  Del  Monte  Corporation,  a leading 
fruit  and  vegetable  producer,  has  been 
challenged  on  its  land  procurement  policies 
in  the  Philippines  and  planned  investments 
in  South  Africa.  Two  separate  shareholder 
resolutions  have  been  filed  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  company’s  Sept.  25  annual  meeting. 

One  resolution,  filed  by  three  religious  or- 
ganizations, calls  on  the  company  to  disclose 
to  shareholders  how  its  subsidiary,  Philpak, 
acquired  land  in  the  Philippine  Province  of 
Bukidnon.  The  Chicago-based  weekly,  the 
Philippine  Times,  says,  “We  have  continued 
to  receive  legally  documented  papers  attest- 
ing to  the  take-over  of  farm  lands  in 
Bukidnon  Province  by  Philpak.  ” 

The  other  resolution,  filed  by  John  Har- 
rington, staff  aide  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Investment  Priorities  and  Objec- 
tives of  the  California  Legislature,  asks  the 
company  to  establish  a policy  that  it  will  not 
“directly,  or  through  its  subsidiary,  expand 
its  operations  within  South  Africa”  until  the 
country  ends  its  apartheid  rule  policy. 

King  had  prempnition  of  death, 
aide  tells  House  Committee 

The  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  ap- 
peared to  know  or  had  a premonition  that  he 
was  going  to  die  months  before  his  assassi- 
nation, according  to  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  Mr.  Abernathy,  Dr.  King’s 
closest  associate  and  his  successor  as  head  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence (SCLC),  told  a House  committee  that 
“Dr.  King  was  a completely  different  indi- 
vidual ” from  about  October  1967  until  his 
death  on  April  4,  1968.  “He  was  troubled. 
He  was  worried.  He  was  nervous,  and  very, 
very  jittery,”  Mr.  Abernathy  told  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations  which 


began  its  first  full-scale  open  investigation 
of  Dr.  King. 

The  FBI  provided  no  security  for  King  on 
his  last  Memphis  trip,  even  though  the  bu- 
reau knew  of  threats  against  him,  Mr. 
Abernathy  said.  He  said  he  believed  people 
in  powerful  positions  were  concerned  when 
King  expanded  his  campaign  of  racial 
equality  into  a drive  to  end  the  Vietnam 
War  and  to  redistribute  the  nation’s  wealth. 

“I  think  when  Dr.  King  started  to  bring 
poor  people  together,  someone  in  a very 
powerful  position  decided  that  we  must 
eliminate  this  young  black  leader,  we  must 
cut  him  down,”  Mr.  Abernathy  said. 

ALC  women  hit  Nestle  sales 
in  Third  World 

American  Lutheran  Church  Women 
(ALCW)  voted  in  Minneapolis  to  approve  a 
resolution  criticizing  the  Nestle  Co.  for  con- 
tinuing to  sell  and  distribute  its  infant  for- 
mula in  Third  World  countries.  The  resolu- 
tion asked  individual  ALCW  members  to 
express  their  opposition  to  Nestle  s “ex- 
ploitive” practices  “any  way  they  indi- 
idually  see  fit,  whether  it  be  use  of  alterna- 
tive products,  letter  writing,  or  telling 
others.” 

The  resolution  said  that  since  the  infant 
formula  requires  sanitary  water,  bottles,  and 
nipples  largely  unavailable  in  Third  World 
countries,  its  use  there  “can  become  a 
deadly  transmitter  of  bacterial  infections 
leading  to  diarrhea,  dehydration,  and 
death.  ” Cost  of  the  formula  to  Third  World 
families,  it  noted,  is  “often  prohibitive, 
sometimes  equaling  as  much  as  25  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  family  income.  . . ” 

Mexico  has  suspended  religious 
radio  programs  on  50  stations 

Religious  radio  programs  on  50  stations  in 
Mexico  have  been  suspended  by  Mexico’s 
Office  of  the  Interior,  according  to  a report 
in  the  Aug.  18  issue  of  Christianity  Today. 

It  quotes  an  item  in  a Mexican  news- 
paper, Excelsior,  which  said  the  government 
feels  religious  broadcasts  “lend  themselves 
to  swindle  the  public,  since  some  of  the  pro- 
grams in  question  indicate  to  the  radio 
listener  that  through  prayers  he  may  be 
healed  of  such  and  such  an  illness,  and  some 
broadcasters  on  stations  on  the  northern 
border  have  even  asked  for  financial  help, 
which  is  not  permitted.”  Juan  M.  Isais,  a 
radio  producer  and  member  of  the  Com- 
munity of  Latin  American  Evangelical 
Ministries,  has  charged  that  the  action  vio- 
lates human-rights  proclamations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Programs  that  have  been  canceled  in 
Mexico  City,  according  to  Christianity  To- 
day, include  such  “non-healing  broadcasts  ” 
as  Words  of  Hope,  Luis  Palau  Answers,  and 
Good  News. 
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Hearing  from  the  boards 


Beginning  in  this  issue  is  a series  of  six  reports  from  the 
boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Two  years  ago  we  prepared 
a special  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  for  the  “mid-biennium 
reports.”  This  year  we  are  carrying  these  in  six  successive 
issues. 

The  idea  here  is  that  representatives  of  these  boards  want 
you  to  know  that  they  are  taking  seriously  the  official  actions 
of  the  church  in  business  sessions  at  the  biennial  general 
assembly.  In  addition  it  is  only  frank  to  say  that  they  are 
interested  in  having  you  know  they  exist. 

The  Gospel  Herald  is  a publication  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  so  it  is  our  responsibility  and  privilege  to  bring 
you  these  reports.  One  of  the  problems  of  reporting  is  how  to 
do  it  in  an  interesting  fashion.  However,  the  closer  the  person 
is  to  the  activity  reported  on,  the  higher  the  interest.  Not 
everyone  reads  the  stock  market  reports.  Those  who  do 
probably  have  money  in  it,  thus  a sense  of  ownership. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  reporting  here  during  the  next  six 
weeks  that  you  feel  a sense  of  ownership  for  the  boards  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  will  want  to  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  may  not  be  so.  For  one 
we  believe  that  the  basic  unit  of  the  church  is  the  congrega- 
tion. Here,  we  believe,  is  where  the  church  is  most 
churchlike.  Here  is  where  it  is  most  possible  to  give  and 


receive  counsel,  to  practice  discipline  and  restoration,  do 
evangelism  and  nurture. 

Some  may  conclude  that  if  the  church  is  basically  con- 
gregational, there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  affairs  be- 
yond it.  Yet  in  all  other  aspects  of  life,  we  do  draw  on 
resources  from  beyond  our  local  area.  The  exchange  of  goods 
and  information  is  a major  activity  in  modern  life.  The  con- 
gregation which  attempts  to  operate  on  local  resources  alone 
is  running  a 19th-century  program  while  its  members  eat, 
drive,  work,  and  receive  the  news  of  the  world  in  a 20th- 
century  manner. 

A second  reason  some  may  hesitate  is  that  they  feel  such 
boards  keep  their  own  counsel  and  would  not  wish  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  people  in  the  congregations.  Such  hesitation  is 
normal.  I feel  it  myself.  If  all  of  us  went  to  visit  our  favorite 
executive  secretary  or  college  president  they  would  be  worn 
out  with  the  greeting.  And  probably  they  do  know  more 
about  their  jobs  than  we  do. 

Yet  there  is  a kind  of  challenge  presented  by  the  reports  to 
appear  in  these  six  issues  that  we  can  well  ponder.  If  they 
really  mean  by  putting  out  these  reports  that  they  want  us  to 
be  involved  with  the  programs  of  the  church,  maybe  we 
ought  to  surprise  them  and  respond  with  our  comments  and 
suggestions.  It  seems  in  line  with  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  paradoxical  question  of  identity 


by  Eugene  Seals 

“Who  am  I?”  “What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?”  “I  think;  therefore  I am.”  These  quotations  are  varia- 
tions on  a question  which  echoes  through  the  ages  and 
reverberates  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  human  need  for  identity  (affirmation  from  self  and 
others)  is  emotional,  psychological,  and  sociological.  This  is 
both  good  and  bad.  There  are  four  levels  of  identity  in  vogue 
today — (1)  the  super-group  (e.g.,  nation),  (2)  the  group  (e.g., 
church,  club),  (3)  the  small  group  (e.g.,  family),  and  (4)  the 
nuclear  (e.g.,  individual). 

Little  attention  is  given  to  transnational  grouping.  We 
usually  never  think  of  ourselves  as  part  of  a world-group — 
with  roots  which  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  time  and 
branches  which  extend  into  eternity.  Kierkegaard  would  say, 
we  have  a view  (an  anschauung)  but  not  a world-view 
(Weltanschauung). 

Identity  carries  with  it  a “poor  man’s”  concept  of  im- 
mortality. Identity  addresses  eternity-past  to  eternity-future 
(ancestry  and  progeny).  While  one  cannot  hope  to  trace  one’s 
family  tree  to  either  eternity,  several  hundred  years  of  the 
past  seem  to  be  an  acceptable  substitute,  with  the  knowledge 
that  one’s  children’s  children  will  be  able  to  use  the  same  re- 
searched documents  to  build  ties  with  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

Some  persons  are  passionately  interested  in  eternal  life  for 
fear  of  extinction  of  the  family  line.  Often  a man  and  wife 
want  at  least  one  son  because  we  live  in  a patriarchical  so- 
ciety. The  family  name  is  passed  from  father  (patriarch)  to 
son  (the  next  patriarch).  Biblical  families  desired  a “man- 
child  ” for  the  same  reason — in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Messiah  was  prophesied  to  be  a man-child. 

Jesus  meets  the  needs  of  persons — every  need:  salvation, 
liberation,  necessities,  even  identity.  Jesus  granted  the  dis- 
ciples privileges  to  be  followers,  friends,  and  brothers 
progressively.  He  taught  strong  family  ties,  yet  challenged 
us/them  to  forsake  family  to  follow  Him.  This  dichotomy  of 
being  in  the  world  (part  of  a family  or  group)  but  not  of  the 
world  (not  relying  on  one’s  membership  in  that  group) 
illustrates  the  paradox  which  existed  even  then. 

The  language  of  the  culture.  Jesus’  gospel  was  not  a 
cultural  gospel.  Yet,  His  language  was  that  of  the  culture  in 
which  He  lived,  a culture  that  was  “an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians”  and  to  others  even  to  this  day.  We  may  need  Bi- 
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ble  -scholars  to  explain  some  of  Jesus’  sayings  which  are 
cultural  or  even  archaic.  Yet  we  understand  most  of  His 
expressions  quite  well.  He  called  the  Pharisees  vipers  (poi- 
sonous snakes),  with  mouths  like  whitewashed  sepulchres 
(defiled  and  defiling  burial  places).  He  told  the  Syrophoe- 
nician  (Gentile)  woman  that  it  was  “not  right  to  give  the 
children’s  food  to  dogs.  ” She,  obviously  not  offended,  ap- 
parently understanding  this  figure  of  speech,  responded 
with,  “Even  the  dogs  eat  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
children’s  table.” 

References  to  family  trees  are  quite  prominent  in  Scripture 
including  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  and  Nehemiah’s  contemporaries. 

Can  you  identify  with  the  descendants  of  Habaiah,  Hak- 
koz,  and  Barzillai  who  were  denied  the  priesthood  when  their 
genealogies  could  not  be  verified  in  Ezra? 

Paul  apologized  for  relating  his  lineage.  He,  of  course,  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  family  tree,  but  felt  that  he  should  glory 
in  Christ. 

Jewish  lineages  were  apparently  very  accurate  until  the 
time  of  Christ.  Notice  how  painstakingly  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
checked  family  trees  of  former  exiles.  Without  documenta- 
tion of  one’s  relationship  to  Abraham,  one  had  to  accept  the 
status  of  a foreigner. 

Why  did  lineages  deteriorate  markedly  in  the  early 
church?  One  theory  maintains  that  good  records  were  re- 
quired to  show  the  historical  fulfillment  of  God’s  promise  to 
send  a Deliverer  through  a woman,  through  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  David,  Solomon,  and  so  on.  Once  the  Deliverer  came 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  this  concern  was  no  longer  felt. 

The  fact  that  Christ  makes  no  more  specific  references  to 
His  genealogy  than  “son  of  David  ” is  significant  for  this  dis- 
cussion. A number  of  Christ’s  ancestors  were  less  than  desir- 
able characters:  for  example,  Rahab  (apparently  converted) 
and  King  Manasseh  (apparently  never  converted).  In  fact, 
after  Solomon,  only  one  of  eight  of  Christ’s  royal  ancestors 
“did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according 
to  all  that  David  . . . did  (2  Kings  18:3).”  Christ  felt  no  shame 
as  a result  of  these  “blemishes  ” on  His  pedigree.  (On  the 
other  hand,  some  are  made  to  feel  a twinge  of  un-Christian 
inferiority  when  outmaneuvered  by  persons  who  use  the 
“grandfather”  clause  to  advantage  in  various  interpersonal 
dealings.) 

Ephesians  recounts  how  we  Gentiles  were  once  without  a 
lineage  that  connected  us  with  the  people  of  God.  But  Christ 
made  possible  our  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  be- 
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ing  the  chief  cornerstone. 

My  pedigree  goes  back  to  the  1890s.  Seven  of  my  great 
grandparents  were  black.  My  childhood  was  characterized  by 
a loose-knit  family  structure.  Although  I was  too  young  to 
recognize  it,  my  divorced  mother  found  it  very  difficult  to 
raise  a family  of  four  children  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  Our 
first  move  to  the  North  ended  when  we  returned  to  Natchez 
because  our  survival  in  Detroit  was  not  promoted  by  great 
uncles  and  aunts  who  already  lived  in  the  Motor  City.  My  im- 
mediate family  is  fairly  close  knit.  Yet  we  have  the  statistical 
appearance  of  patchwork.  We  think  that  we  are  a beautiful 
bit  of  the  Lord’s  patchwork.  Most  importantly.  His  love 
extends  in  great  measure  even  to  us. 

Level  at  the  cross.  Every  interaction  between  two  or  more 
persons  begins  with  an  elaborate  protocol.  (Who  are  you?  Do 
you  know  who  I am?  Where  are  you  coming  from?  Which 
dialect  do  you  speak?  How  much  confidence  can  I place  in 
you?) 

When  persons  meet  under  any  circumstances,  there  is — 
and  should  be — a period  of  finding  out  where  the  other 
stands  before  meaningful  relationships  are  attempted. 
(Sometimes  assumptions  are  made  and  this  phase  is 
eliminated  for  expediency  or  for  malice.)  Individuals  and 
groups  next  jockey  for  strategic  advantage  for  the  coming 
interaction.  Each  attempts  to  maximize  superiority  (or  in 
some  cases,  to  minimize  the  inequality). 

Since  the  church  is  called  out  to  be  separated  from  sinful 
practices,  the  best  position  for  both  sides  is  equality.  The 
ground  is  extremely  level  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  To  the 
extent  that  one  side  maintains  an  attitude  of  superiority,  the 
other  group  may  need  to  consciously  or  subconsciously  ne- 
gotiate to  minimize  its  inferior  position.  Acculturation  is  the 
price  some  pay  during  the  negotiations.  I have  seen  whites 
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assimilated  completely  into  the  Mennonite  fold  culturally, 
particularly  if  their  ancestry  is  Germanic,  Nordic,  or  Swedish. 

In  contrast,  although  there  are  notable  exceptions,  the 
question  of  assimilation  in  this  country  and  in  this  denomina- 
tion is  a difficult  one  where  blacks  (and  Latins,  and  native 
Americans)  are  concerned.  The  reporter  may  have  been  a 
prophet  who  asked  Barbara  Sowell,  “Oh!  Are  there  black 
Mennonites?”  It  seems  that  John  Powell-Sebsebe-Semantar 
was  right  in  maintaining  that  “integrated  churches  are  not 
possible’’ — in  the  flesh.  Yet  God  said  that  with  Him  “all 
things  are  possible. ’Another  has  said,  “Churches  are  meant 
to  fail’’  because  we  have  a whole  series  of  impossible  tasks. 

Even  when  we  invite  Christ  to  control  our  lives,  our  “old 
nature’’  requires  affirmation  from  other  persons.  A minority 
person  employed  by  a church  agency  in  Elkhart,  Hesston,  or 
Harrisonburg  finds  herself/himself  in  an  unfamiliar  subcul- 
ture at  work  and  at  church.  (Minority  Mennonites  are  not 
very  populous  in  cities  where  our  church  agencies  are 
located. ) In  such  a setting,  it  is  natural  to  wonder,  “How  am  I 
doing?  ” Such  a person,  then,  has  to  look  to  the  “other” 
subculture  for  affirmation.  This  affirmation  appears  to  be 
reserved  for  good  work  on  the  agenda  of  the  majority.  Tolera- 
tion and  shunning  are  the  frequent  responses  to  efforts  to  do 
a good  job  on  the  minority  agenda. 

Life  is  dynamic,  ever  changing.  Mennonite  church  bu- 
reaucracy is  counterproductive  with  respect  to  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  church.  Some  in  the  bureaucracy  play  politics 
“with  style”  (in  the  words  of  Bill  Pannell)  while  the  black 
brethren  play  catch-up.  John  Powell  said,  “When  blacks 
catch  up  to  where  the  church  is,  it  moves  to  another  place.” 
Some  feel  this  shifting  of  place  results  from  shifty  motives. 
The  truth,  no  doubt,  is  neither  white  nor  black. 

Some  who  design  the  shifts  are  motivated  by  a desire  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  “be  as  wise  as  serpents  ” in 
responding  to  opportunities  for  ministry.  Others  are  ap- 
parently glad  that  a reorganization  or  redirection  means  that 
minorities  will  require  a number  of  years  to  adjust  to  new 
structures  and  to  present  anew  the  case  for  our  “widows  and 
orphans  ” to  the  proper  officers  and  boards. 

In  the  meantime,  current  black  leadership  gets  frustrated 
and  refocuses  on  local  ministry.  The  replacement  black 
leadership  is  easily  outmaneuvered  as  they  learn  the  rules  of 
the  game  from  the  ground  up.  The  paradox  of  this  situation  is 
partly  due  to  the  effective  way  in  which  Satan,  as  an  “angel 
of  light,  ” clouds  the  issue  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  de- 
termine who  owns  the  good  motives  and  who  the  shifty. 

Glenn  Brubacher  said  some  memorable  words  at  the  1976 
Memorial  Day  Home  Missions  meeting  in  Chicago.  He  held 
that  the  majority  needs  to  become  a minority  in  order  (1)  to 
understand  the  minority  group  and  (2)  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  a minority-without-resources-and-without-the- 
skill  to  play  church  politics  “with  style.” 

Minorities  as  a means.  Perhaps  God  intends  for  minorities 
to  exist  as  a means  of  showing  Mennonites  that  in  spite  of 
exemplary  commitment  to  radical  discipleship  and  social  jus- 
tice worldwide,  “the  cobbler’s  children  have  no  shoes.  ” 
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There  is  an  inspired  determination  to  address  the  problem  on 
a worldwide  level.  Mennonite  World  Conference  seeks  to 
equalize  its  bureaucratic  power  among  all  Mennonites. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  much  at  home  which  “should  not  be  left 
undone.”  That  paradox  was  the  genesis  of  the  current  Urban 
Thrust.  The  Urban  Thrust,  however,  may  need  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  frustration  of  “our  widows”  with  the  current 
delivery  system. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  attempts  to  in- 
tegrate minorities  into  policy-making  boards  and  administra- 
tive staffs.  This  is  good.  As  a result,  the  church  has  grown  at 
the  same  time  that  the  minority  persons  have  developed  into 
contributing  members  of  the  various  agencies.  Yet,  there 
have  been  some  paradoxes: 

1.  This  laudable  practice  creates  competition  with  local 
church  requirements  for  leadership.  The  caliber  of  person 
who  should  sit  on  a board  is  scarce  in  the  black  part  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  She/he  is  probably  already  overextended 
in  the  program  of  the  local  church. 

2.  Some  whites  ask  the  reason  for  this  concession.  (One 
minority  on  a 12-member  board  represents  8 percent  of  the 
board.  Minorities  represent  less  than  5 percent  of  North 
American  Mennonites.) 

3.  A board’s  agenda  may  be  global  and  may  not  be  geared 
toward  the  minority  group.  The  result  is  a reduction  of  the 
black  board  member’s  time  available  to  address  the  black 
agenda  in  another  group  constituted  for  that  purpose.  (This  is 
not  to  minimize  the  legitimate  global  concerns  of  some 
minorities  who  work  with  our  boards. ) 

4.  The  Mennonite  Church  demonstrates  its  desire  to  work 
with  minorities.  Since  life  consists  of  an  endless  series  of  trade 
offs,  blacks  work  with  a new  structure. 

What  appears  to  be  needed  is  a sitting  down  by  blacks, 
whites,  and  others  to  work  together  on  the  concerns  of  the 
minority  constituencies.  That  is  where  brotherhood  can  be 
demonstrated.  The  Canadian  government  has  an  instrument 
called  a Royal  Commission  which  appears  to  study  a matter 
“to  death,  ” thus  avoiding  action.  In  the  States  we  have  the 
grand  jury  which  often  does  the  same  thing.  In  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  we  have  the  “consultation.  ” The  familiar 
consultation  should  generate  not  only  a policy  statement,  but 
also  an  identification  of  resources  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
task.  I join  with  our  Hispanic  brethren  in  asking,  “Deme 
corazon  tu.”  (Give  me  your  heart . . . and  your  time,  and  your 
expertise. ) 

I have  loved  the  Mennonite  Church  since  1972.  I assumed 
all  Mennonites  were  like  the  Bechlers,  the  Swartzendrubers, 
and  the  Burmeisters,  not  to  mention  the  Hilborns,  the  Masts, 
and  some  others.  I thought  all  VSers  were  like  Mary,  Clint, 
and  Dale.  But  then,  our  ladies  reported  cold  shoulders 
received  from  some  at  regional  WMSC  retreats.  (Yet  they  still 
loved  the  fellowship  each  year  at  the  retreats. ) 

I did  not  attend  the  1973  Sandia,  Texas,  meeting  because 
of  a lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  was  afoot  in  the  church.  I 
observe  that  blacks  and  Latins  probably  never  understood 
the  “Sandia  Document”  since  the  last  five  years  have  been 
spent  pursuing  an  inaccurate  and  inadequate  implementa- 


tion of  that  document.  ° 

The  1976  Memorial  Day  meeting  resulted  in  an  un-Chris- 
tian, unbusinesslike  personnel  procedure  regarding  Home 
Missions  staffing.  Decisive  leadership  has  now  rectified  this 
problem.  The  1977  Home  Missions  consultation  ended  with 
blacks  offering  no  significant  alternative  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. The  failure  rate  in  dealing  with  North  American 
minority  agenda  items  far  exceeds  the  failure  rate  in  general. 

In  a recent  Gospel  Herald  series,  Ivan  Kauffmann  has  called 
for  the  gaining  of  expertise  in  dealing  with  the  urban  setting. 
The  failures,  however,  are  made  not  only  by  Mennonites  new 
to  the  cities,  but  also  by  seasoned  agency  administrators. 
What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter? 

Persons  more  than  structure.  When  asked  for  my  input  to 
Home  Missions  policy  for  the  1977  consultation,  I responded 
that  I was  inadequate  to  design  a policy  any  better  than  the 
ones  cited  above.  But  here’s  the  key:  The  church’s  prayers  for 
a bountiful  harvest  will  be  hindered  so  long  as  institutions  do 
not  hear  the  people’s  message  that  internal,  domestic 
sociopolitical  justice  is  a top  priority  inside  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  paradox  is  that  we  keep  searching  and  experi- 
menting to  find  the  perfect  structure  when  what  we  need  are  ' 
Spirit-filled,  committed  persons.  I believe  that  racial  relations 
in  the  church  mirror  relations  in  the  larger  society. 

It  should  not  be  so,  but  the  leaven  of  the  world  is  in  the 
church.  I try  not  to  let  this  bother  me  emotionally  because 
then  my  intellectual  processes  become  affected.  I do  not  want 
to  take  the  position  of  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  join  a church 
which  had  members  like  me.”  God  accepts  me  in  Christ  with 
all  my  problems.  Why  should  He  not  accept  those  who  have 
racial  hang-ups  as  well? 

A friend  tells  me  his  denomination  solved  their  racial  prob- 
lems when  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  split 
from  the  main  Methodist  body.  Apparently,  black  Men- 
nonites are  resisting  that  course  of  action,  but  for  how  long? 
The  nonresistance  teaching  is  effective!  Also,  there  is  a debt 
of  Christian  gratitude. 

John  Powell  tells  me  that  Mennonites  were  among  the  first 
to  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  cities.  Mennonites  were 
active  in  the  destruction  of  that  shameful  institution  of 
slavery.  Mennonite  Christians  are  leading  minority  persons 
to  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Minority  churches  are  being  ^ 
promoted  significantly  more  than  they  would  be  in  any  other 
mainly  white  denomination.  Most  significantly,  God  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  When  He  is  allowed  full 
sway — things  will  begin  to  happen  ill  Shalom.  ] 


°The  Sandia  Document  records  the  1973  model  for  Mennonite 
Church  minority  relations.  Specific  provisions  include:  (1)  two 
minorities  to  serve  as  General  Board  associate  general  secretaries, 
(2)  a minority  in  Home  Missions,  (3)  a minority  associate  executive 
secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  (4)  minority 
persons  to  serve  on  various  committees  and  in  staff  positions  of 
church  agencies.  Part  3 was  never  ratified  by  MBM  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  idea  of  two  minorities  in  Home  Missions,  however,  has 
caught  on,  but  has  never  been  negotiated  explicitly  by  the  various 
parties  to  the  Sandia  agreement. 
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More-with-Less  Cookbook  by  Doris  Janzen 
Longacre 

For  Christians  concerned  with  world  hunger  and 
interested  in  eating  better  while  consuming  less  of  the 
world’s  food  resources.  “This  is  a fine  and  important 
book,  one  that  heralds  with  good  spirit  significant  and 
necessary  changes  that  are  clearly  on  the  way.  The 
author  has  done  her  homework  meticulously  and  crea- 
tively and  has  produced  a book  that  is  an  act  of  faith,  a 
reservoir  of  information,  and  a practical  manual.” 

— Publishers’  Weekly  Wirebound,  $6.95 

The  Upside-Down  Kingdom  by  Donald  B.  Kraybill 
In  a very  readable  style,  the  author  incorporates  recent 
scholarly  insights  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
practical  applications  and  serious  Bible  study.  He  em- 
phasizes that  the  unique  character  and  shape  of  the 
church  should  be  inverted  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
social  order.  Paper,  $5.95 

Integrity:  Let  Your  Yea  Be  Yea  by  J.  Daniel  Hess 
Christian  folk  like  to  be  remembered  as  honest  people, 
and  yet  in  recent  times,  our  vocations  and  “situations” 
are  putting  us  into  awkward  dilemmas  in  which 
Madison  Avenue  and  other  hucksters  of  compromise  tell 
us  how  to  behave.  Here  is  a careful  study  of  what  it 
means  to  live  life  with  integrity.  Paper,  $5.95 

Peer  Counseling  in  the  Church  by  Paul  M.  Miller 
For  too  long  Christians  have  stolen  away  to  secular 
therapists  to  buy  listening  love  for  $25  to  $40  an  hour.  In 
this  book  Paul  Miller  carefully  describes  the  attitudes 
and  skills  laymen  in  the  church  will  need  to  assist  one 
another  in  growth-type  counseling,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  vocations,  preparation  for  marriage,  and  prob- 
lems within  marriage.  Paper,  $4.95 

Christian  Mission  and  Social  Justice 

by  Samuel  Escobar  and  John  Driver 
Through  a creative  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in 
light  of  the  world’s  situation  in  which  it  was  spoken  and 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  heard  today  and  through  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  missions  the 
authors  call  on  North  American  churches  to  combine  the 
Word  with  deed.  This  book  treats  Christian  mission  and 
social  justice,  not  Christian  mission  or  social  justice. 

Paper,  $3.95 

Paul  and  Alta  by  Phyllis  Pellman  Gk)od 
Living  wisdom  spoken  memorably  by  two  eighty-year- 
olds.  Much  is  being  written  that  speaks  of  growing  older 
as  decline,  depression,  and  hopelessness.  Here  is  a Chris- 
tian couple  who  have  grown  older  with  grace,  love,  and 
hope.  Much  is  spoken  today  of  the  “simple  life.”  Here  is  a 
couple  who  have  lived  the  the  simple  life  together  for 
over  sixty  years. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  80  photographs  by  Paul  M. 
Schrock.  Paper,  $7.95 
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Mid-biennium  report  No.  2.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 


Some  do,  some  don't 

by  Dwight  Stoltzfus 


Some  people  know  about  it.  Some  people  don’t. 

Some  people  participate.  Some  don’t. 

Some  like  the  word  “aid” — especially  when  they  fall  into 
bad  times. 

Some  like  the  word  “mutual.  ” Our  commercial  friends 
have  mutuals.  Why  shouldn’t  Mennonites?  After  all,  we  try 
harder! 

Mennonite  mutual  aid.  To  prefix  mutual  aid  with  Men- 
nonite has  seemed  right  for  400  years.  Survival  depended  on 
mutual  assistance  when  the  Anabaptists’  enemies  were  com- 
mitted to  their  extermination.  Establishing  new  homes  in 
frontier  lands  (across  Europe,  the  Ukraine,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Midwest,  Paraguay,  Mexico,  Canada)  was  possible  because 
all  kinds  of  mutual  aid  processes  functioned  almost  spon- 
taneously. 

Mutual  aid,  and  a strong  sense  of  community  responsibility 
to  each  other,  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  our 
understanding  of  our  life  together  as  the  church. 

We  feel  good  when  the  caring  process  in  our  communities 
has  been  warm,  wholesome,  and  inclusive.  Candor  requires 
us  to  recognize  that  sometimes  a cold,  rigid  individualism 
separates  us  from  each  other. 

When  the  warmth  is  absent,  we  feel  the  loneliness  and  un- 
certainty that  accompanies  such  individualism.  The  strong 
mutual  aid  community  sharing  patterns,  that  were  significant 
as  new  churches  were  planted  progressively  westward  across 
the  United  States,  sometimes  are  subject  to  erosion  as  our 
communities  prosper  and  our  families  adopt  more  affluent 
lifestyles. 

What  is  the  role  of  mutual  aid  in  the  midst  of  rising  living 
standards? 

What  is  the  role  of  mutual  aid  in  the  life  of  a church  that 
finds  itself  planted  in  a money-oriented  society? 

How  does  a Mennonite  denomination  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  urgency  of  Christian  community  sharing  in  an 
American  setting  in  the  twentieth  century? 

In  1944,  after  nine  years  of  study  and  planning,  the  Men- 
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nonite  Church,  at  its  biennial  conference,  called  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Incorporated  into  being. 

The  first  mutual  aid  board  was  responsible  to;  (1)  assist  Ci- 
vilian Public  Service  men  who  needed  help  in  establishing 
homes  and  means  of  livelihood  upon  their  discharge  from 
camp,  (2)  assist  others,  especially  young  married  couples, 
who  needed  help  in  establishing  homes  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood, (3)  provide  for  aid  in  cases  of  property  loss,  sickness,  or 
death,  (4)  provide  financial  and  vocational  counseling  service 
for  our  people,  and  (5)  provide  means  by  which  members 
with  money  could  invest  it  where  it  could  be  used  to  aid  other 
members  who  were  in  need. 

Pour  years  later  the  following  was  published:  “The 
greatest  dividends  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  program 
will  not  be  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  conservation  and 
promotion  of  spiritual  values  through  the  strengthening  of 
the  Mennonite  community.” 

Our  generation  needs  to  recall  the  deep  significance  of  eco- 
nomic sharing  within  the  community.  Last  year  the  present 
MM  A board  reviewed  their  assignments  and  approved 
priorities  such  as: 

1.  Congregational  involvement,  assisting  congregations  in 
training  “deacon”  people,  developing  more  active  and 
qualified  congregational  representatives,  strengthening  con- 
gregational involvement  in  the  mutual  aid  process,  develop- 
ing sensitivity  in  congregations  to  needs,  and  involving  the 
MM  A staff  in  field  seminars  and  congregational  contacts. 

2.  Pinancial  counsel  and  assistance;  preventive  programs 
to  keep  each  other  out  of  financial  and  personal  problems. 

3.  Financial  counsel  for  adequate  retirement  programs. 

4.  Expand  MM  A to  global  dialogue. 

5.  Emphasize  services  to  the  17-45  age-group. 

7.  Simplify  health  plans;  develop  true  group  health  plans. 

7.  Communicate  the  mutual  aid  story. 

8.  Develop  programs  to  encourage  improved  health- 
preserving life  patterns. 

9.  Strengthen  CHIP  (Congregational  Health  Improve- 
ment Program)  and  provide  adequate  support  for  it. 

10.  Restructure  board  committees  and  management  de- 
partments as  necessary  for  the  most  effective  long-range 
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Congregational 
Health  Plan  Groups 

Number 

450 


Year  57  62  67  72  77 


Health  Plans 
Adult  Members 

Number 


Mennonite  Retirement 
Plan  Participants 

Participants 


Annuity  Certificates 

Number 

300 

250 


Year  75  76  77 


Year  57  62  67  72  77 


Year  62  67  72  77 


Mennonite  Automobile 
Aid  Vehicles 

Number 

9000 
8000 
7000 
6000 
5000 
4000 


Year  62  67  72  77 


Survivors'  Aid 
Groups 

Number 


Year  71  73  75  77 


Survivors'  Aid 
Members 

Members 


The  charts  above  reflect  increasing  participation  in  churchwide  mutual  aid  plans. 


programming  and  service. 

Where  are  we  now?  What  are  the  current  significant 
issues? 

Wherever  sharing  involves  money,  contractural  rela- 
tionships and  agreements  become  significant.  Membership 
agreements  have  been  designed  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to 
bring  Christian  concerns  to  economic  relationships. 

The  question:  Can  we  write  compassion  into  contracts? 
The  answer:  They  can  be  made  generous  but  not  flexible. 
Contracts  are  rigid,  designed  to  treat  everyone  justly  and 
equally. 

Mutual  aid  always  seeks  ways  to  be  flexible.  How  can 
MM  A and  the  church  concern  resolve  this  dilemma? 
Catastrophe  aid  and  compassion  funds  at  MM  A have  been 
one  attempt  to  work  at  this  dilemma. 

Another  approach  recognizes  the  primary  role  of  the  con- 
gregation as  the  basic  sharing  group.  When  congregations 
delegate  all  mutual  aid  functions  to  a distant  office,  they  lose 
the  unique  asset  to  respond  flexibly  to  local  needs. 

MM  A can  provide  resources — such  as  basic  plans,  tech- 
niques, and  experienced  counselors — to  the  local  group  to 
practice  mutual  aid.  MM  A helps  broaden  the  sharing  base. 

A second  significant  issue  is  that  money-related  items  in 
our  culture  are  assumed  to  be  individual  issues  yet  mutual  aid 
is  always  plural.  The  mutuality  of  group  process  depends  on 
mutual  trust,  mutual  honesty,  and  mutual  sharing. 

You  may  ask.  How  can  that  happen,  especially  in  large 


congregations?  Some  congregations  are  demonstrating  that  it 
can  happen  where  it  is  intentionally  planned  for.  Smaller 
congregations  may  have  a built-in  advantage  in  gathering  a 
working,  sharing  group  with  guidance  and  options  supplied 
by  MMA. 

But  mutuality,  in  contrast  to  the  individualism  of  our  cul- 
ture, is  a basic  ingredient  that  modifies  our  whole  view  of 
money  and  sharing  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

This  is  an  important  agenda  item  for  our  church  in  our 
time.  MMA  is  continuing  to  develop  professionals  with 
strong  church  commitments  who  can  help  local  groups 
practice  mutual  aid  and  responsible  stewardship  in  our 
present  economic  climate. 

A third  question:  If  you  agree  that  congregational  initia- 
tives are  primary,  what  is  the  continuing  role  of  the  central 
office  such  as  MMA  in  the  mutual  aid  process? 

Mutual  aid  is  both  simple  and  complex.  Motivation,  initia- 
tives, and  flexibility  are  local  group  resources.  MMA,  in 
cooperation  with  other  church  agencies,  can  be  helpful  to 
local  groups  to  understand  their  options,  to  help  with  sharing 
plans  that  reach  new  areas  of  need,  and  to  assist  in  technical 
planning. 

The  Mennonite  Foundation,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
Mennonite  Retirement  Trust,  and  Mennonite  Automobile 
Aid  offer  skills,  plans,  and  counsel  to  equip  your  congregation 
for  its  caring  ministry  so  that  “the  conservation  and  promo- 
tion of  spiritual  values”  may  continue. 
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From  there 
to  where  in  health? 

By  J.  Marvin  Nafziger 


where  has  MM  A been  on  affirming  good  health?  During 
the  past  18  months  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  become 
deeply  committed  to  a program  of  preventive  health  educa- 
tion. 

From  Rosedale,  California,  to  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio — with 
stops  between  at  Estes  Park,  Goshen,  Bluffton,  Menno 
Haven,  and  Wooster — MM  A has  hit  the  conference  trail,  em- 
phasizing preventive  health  through  literature  displays  and 
testing. 

Paper  and  pencil  tests  checking  general  health  and  fitness, 
the  ability  to  relax,  cardiac  risk,  and  health-style  were  of- 
fered. (A  few  copies  are  still  available  for  anyone  who’s 
interested. ) 

More  than  75  medical  professionals  have  assisted  MMA  in 
providing  blood  pressure  checks,  urinalysis,  physical  fitness, 
and  eye  tests  at  conferences.  Over  2,000  persons  have  taken 
60  seconds  to  become  aware  of  their  hypertension  possibility. 

To  underscore  that  self-help  and  prevention  are  two  sig- 
nificant elements  of  good  health  practice,  six  additional  self- 
tests were  explained  to  conference-goers.  The  tests  included 
obesity,  flexibility,  heart  recovery,  and  tooth  cleanliness 
checks. 

Knowledge  of  what  is  considered  good  health  was  shared 
through  brochures  and  books.  Frequently  selected  were 
brochures  on  hypertension,  diabetes,  cancer,  glaucoma,  and 
nutrition. 

Over  200  brochures  on  other  health  topics  were  displayed 
with  information  on  where  they  could  be  ordered.  Sixty 
recently  published  paperbacks  on  lifestyle,  nutrition,  ex- 
ercise, and  general  health  and  fitness  drew  unusually  high 
interest. 

The  Empty  Chair,  a filmstrip  which  presents  realistic 
issues  about  nutrition,  stress,  exercise,  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, was  produced  by  MMA  last  year.  This  spring  the 
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filmstrip  was  presented  an  Award  of  Excellence  by  the  Re- 
ligious Public  Relations  Council  at  its  national  convention. 

The  filmstrip  continues  to  receive  positive  response.  The 
Tool  Kit  and  Sharing,  MMA  publications,  also  stress  the  im- 
portance of  good  health. 

Where  are  we  now  in  preventive  health?  MMA  is  con- 
vinced that  Mennonites  are  slowly  accepting  the  concept  that 
self-responsibility  may  be  a vital  dimension  of  good  health 
practice. 

For  that  reason,  MMA’s  availability  at  conferences  is  con- 
tinuing on  invitation  of  the  conferences.  However,  the  goal  of 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  positive  health  practice  is  but 
“Phase  One”  toward  helpful  living.  In  “Phase  Two”  we  hope 
to  discover  what  motivates  people  to  participate  in  healthful 
living, 

What  has  MMA  learned  through  its  preventive  health  em- 
phasis? 

A.  Mennonites  are  sufficiently  concerned  about  their 
health  to  take  time  for  a physical  checkup. 

B.  Mennonites  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the  medical 
profession. 

C.  Mennonites  generally  follow  American  population 
statistics  for  frequency  of  health  problems:  one  in  10  is 
unaware  he/she  has  hypertension;  three  of  four  are  unable  to 
discuss  or  explain  hypertension. 

D.  The  relationship  of  daily  choices  of  activities  and  food 
consumption  to  the  day-to-day  experience  of  feeling  good 
needs  emphasis. 

E.  Stewardship  and  responsibility  for  one’s  “temple”  is 
not  a high  priority  item — until  corrective  health  measures  are 
necessary. 

F.  Mennonites  appear  less  inclined  to  accept  a personal 
causative  connection  between  health  habits  and  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Real  determination  and  effort  are  required  to  follow  those 
essential  health  habits  which  give  us  the  greatest  opportunity 
and  probability  for  feeling  fine. 

“I  let  the  Lord  worry  about  that,”  “I’ll  take  care  of  it  when 
I have  time,  ” “No  problem,  it  runs  in  the  family,”  and  “I’ve 
never  been  sick  a day  in  my  life  ” are  easy  rationalizations. 
But  they’re  difficult  to  affirm  as  healthful,  positive  thinking. 

MMA  is  building  a “gratitude  file”  of  communication  with 
people  who  have  a personal  story  to  share  after  they  dis- 
covered, through  a conference  health  check,  that  they  had  a 
potential  health  problem. 

What  are  the  next  steps  in  preventive  health?  MMA’s 
mandate  for  preventive  health  calls  for  continuing  health- 
awareness  screenings,  accompanied  by  literature  to  increase 
health  knowledge. 

In  addition,  the  time  for  health  seminars  for  interested 
congregational  groups  may  have  arrived.  Accompanying 
these  could  be  area  health  testing. 

Books  and  articles  for  the  Mennonite  reader,  on  personal 
and  congregational  wholeness,  are  appropriate.  The  forma- 
tion of  MJA  (Mennonite  Joggers  Association)  and  MNI 
(Mennonite  Nutritional  Institute)  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. ^ 
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We  sold  the  farm 

by  Margaret  Atwater  Miller 


My  husband  came  home  from  getting  repairs  for  some 
machinery  and  announced  that  a neighbor  wanted  to  buy  our 
farm, 

Should  we  sell?  Lester  had  mentioned  selling  several  times 
in  the  last  couple  years,  but  I wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  I was  born 
on  a farm  and  my  roots  in  the  soil  run  deep. 

I also  felt  that  in  two  or  three  years  our  boys  would  want 
the  farm.  But  I was  seeing  my  husband  getting  more  and 
more  tired  and  discouraged  at  the  demands  of  our  dairy  farm. 

We  called  our  prayer  line  and  asked  for  help  in  making  our 
decision.  I gave  my  consent  to  sell  if  the  Lord  continued  to 
lead  in  that  direction. 

The  following  Sunday  our  congregation,  TriLakes  Chapel 
near  Bristol,  Indiana,  had  a special  session  of  prayer  for  us. 
Arthur  Wise,  who  is  a member  of  our  team  ministry  and  an 
area  field  man  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  suggested  we  get 
in  touch  with  the  MMA  office  in  Goshen  for  guidance. 

We  found  the  office  a busy  place,  so  it  was  more  than  a 
week  before  we  could  get  an  appointment.  Then  the  blizzard 
of  ’78  hiti  It  was  several  more  weeks  before  we  could  have 
our  interview  with  Gary  Shetler,  financial  services  manager 
for  the  Mennonite  Foundation. 

We  found  Gary  a pleasant  person  with  a listening  ear.  We 
soon  found  that  one  of  Gary’s  concerns  was  that  we  be  aware 
of  various  plans  whereby  we  could  give  gifts  to  the  church 
from  our  estate. 

Gary  recommended  a deferred  payment  gift  annuity  for  us. 
This  made  sense  as  we  are  interested  in  helping  in  the  Lord’s 
work  while  we  live. 

We  were  grateful  for  that  guidance  which  up  to  that  point 
we  hadn’t  considered  seriously.  We  were  among  those  people 
who  were  going  to  set  up  an  inheritance  plan  and  make  a will 
“sometime.” 

Gary  helped  us  work  through  these  things,  as  well  as  giving 
suggestions,  setting  up  payment  schedules,  and  being  helpful 
in  general  in  the  actual  selling  of  the  farm. 

While  the  Foundation  was  most  helpful  to  us,  we  were  late 


Margaret  and  Lester  Miller  at  their  farm  near  Bristol,  Ind. 

in  coming  to  them.  Had  we  sought  their  help  earlier,  before 
we  had  even  thought  of  selling,  we  wouldn’t  have  felt  nearly 
the  pressure  which  we  were  under. 

As  an  afterthought,  we’re  wondering  now  if  we  did  the 
right  thing  in  selling  the  farm.  Had  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  Foundation’s  service  at  least  several  months  earlier, 
we  feel  the  Foundation  would  have  been  in  a position  to 
know  us  and  our  situation  and  perhaps  could  have  suggested 
alternatives  to  selling. 

Our  congregation  was  supportive  during  our  decision.  But 
because  we  were  the  only  full-time  farmers  in  our  group, 
most  were  not  able  to  help  us  as  specifically  as  we  could  have 
been  helped. 

Perhaps  as  a church  we  need  to  take  our  responsibility  of 
brotherhood  more  seriously.  In  retrospect  we  see  that,  having 
asked  for  prayer,  we  would  have  benefited  further  by  calling 
a special  meeting  in  which  we  shared  and  then  received 
counsel  from  the  congregation.  Maybe  you  can  learn  from 
our  experience. 

At  this  point  we  are  immensely  grateful  to  the  Lord.  We 
trust  His  direction  for  our  lives.  He  hasn’t  condemned  us  for 
any  mistakes  we’ve  made  and  we’re  confident  He  is  leading 
and  will  make  our  transition  from  the  farm  a fruitful 
experience. 

Who  is  providing  families  with  financial  management 
counsel?  How  do  we  cultivate  the  freedom  to  share  with  one 
another  in  our  congregation’s  financial  affairs? 

In  response  to  increasing  demand  for  Christian  counsel  in 
estate  planning  and  stewardship  education,  MMA’s  board  of 
directors  in  May  approved  a five-year  plan  for  the  Mennonite 
Foundation.  This  will  serve  as  a guide  for  expanding  the 
Foundation’s  services  and  adding  to  its  staff. 

Because  of  this,  the  Foundation  soon  will  have  a greater  ca- 
pacity to  do  more  comprehensive  estate  analyses  and  to 
provide  improved  seminars  on  estate  planning  education. 

— Gary  Shetler 
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Hear,  Hear! 

On  sacrificial  giving.  Sacrificial  giving — the  kind  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Apostle  Paul  talked  about — does  it  work?  Or 
are  we  often  disappointed  with  ourselves,  the  church,  and 
God?  I believe  many  times  we  find  ourselves  disappointed 
because  we  expect  too  much  of  others  and  ourselves. 

My  belief  is  that  both  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Paul’s 
statement  on  love  in  1 Corinthians  13  are  statements  on  the 
ultimate  in  mature  Christian  love,  and  mature  love  is  that 
which  one  strives  toward.  It  is  not  something  which  suddenly 
occurs  once  I accept  Christ  and  am  baptized  as  a Christian. 
Just  as  we  don’t  expect  a two-year-old  to  behave  with  the 
wisdom  and  restraint  of  an  adult,  we  should  not  expect  those 
who  are  emotionally  and  spiritually  immature  to  demonstrate 
mature  Christian  love. 

My  concern  is  that,  in  fact,  there  are  Christians  who  are 
trying  to  legalistically  live  out  a “law  of  love  ” trying  to  act  ac- 
cording to  what  they  believe  1 Corinthians  13  is  saying,  when 
their  emotions  and  thoughts  want  them  to  do  something 
contrary,  leading  to  an  internal  war.  Persons  have  put 
tremendous  energy  into  giving  and  being  “long-suffering 
and  kind.” 

The  danger  is  that,  unfortunately,  for  some  the  fruit  that  is 
forthcoming  in  themselves  is  not  love  but  disappointment, 
rage,  resentment,  and  depression.  In  fact,  lethal  depression 
seems  to  find  fertile  ground  in  the  extremely  responsible 
persons,  the  pillars  of  our  communities  and  churches,  who 
carry  great  loads,  who  are  confided  in  but  never  or  seldom 
confide  in  others. 

Certainly,  depression  and  suicide  are  not  to  be  the  fruit  of 
love.  Our  goal  is  to  obtain  the  love,  joy,  and  patience  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that  sacrificial  giving  of 
oneself  and  one’s  resources,  be  it  time  or  possessions,  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  as  a Christian  should  be  done  with  caution. 

Sacrifical  giving,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  much  maturity,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  handle  emotionally  without  creating  resentment 
within  ourselves.  I believe  that  it  is  only  as  we  feel  the  great 
love  of  both  God  and  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  that 
we  can  give  freely  to  another,  honestly  not  needing  to  receive 
from  this  person  in  return.  Unless  we  ourselves  are  being  fed 
emotionally  by  others,  we  are  in  trouble  when  we  give  sacri- 
ficially,  because  we  are  giving  of  the  little  that  we  have.  We 
are  also  acting  counter  to  the  basic  principle  or  instinct  in  all 
of  us  which  demands  a fair  give-and-take,  or  reciprocity. 

Therefore,  sacrificial  giving  means  doing  something  which 
is  counter  to  what  is  an  accepted  rule  in  a human  relation- 
ship. To  do  this  without  harm  to  ourselves  means  that  all  of 
us,  our  total  selves,  must  want  to  do  it.  This  generally  calls  for 
a basic  change  in  attitude  toward  the  person  we  wish  to  give 
to. 


How  our  attitude  affects  us  is  underlined  by  Hans  Selye  in 
an  article  entitled  “The  Value  of  Positive  Stress”  in  the 
March  1978  issue  of  Psychology  Today.  Selye  asserts  that  our 
attitude  then  determines  whether  our  body  reacts  in  a posi- 
tive or  negative  way.  In  light  of  this,  it  would  seem  that  any 
time  we  give  up  that  which  would  seem  to  be  rightfully  ours, 
it  must  be  done  because  we  truly  want  to.  The  honest  want- 
ing to,  I believe,  is  the  key.  This  is  why  sacrificial  giving  can- 
not be  safely  legislated.  God  wants  cheerful  givers  because 
He  knows  it’s  the  only  safe  way  to  give,  and  the  only  way  that 
will  give  glory  to  Him.  The  alternative  leads  to  illness  and 
death. 

In  all  this,  knowledge  of  our  self,  i.e.,  what  we  honestly 
think,  believe  and  feel  is  the  key,  I believe.  To  live  out  love  of 
the  I Corinthians  13  quality  then  means  cleansing  ourselves 
of  our  fears,  hate,  and  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  filling 
ourselves  with  God’s  Spirit  of  love.  How  often  though  do  we 
fool  ourselves,  thinking  that  this  is  only  a matter  between 
ourselves  and  God.  Can  we  truly  know  our  hearts  and  gain 
relief  without  sharing  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  burdens 
with  others?  I doubt  if  we  can. 

Living  out  mature  Christian  love  then,  I believe,  is  a 
growth  experience  challenging  all  of  us  as  a fellowship  to  live 
beyond  our  natural  capacities  to  give,  as  we  experience  the 
love  of  God  and  nurture  from  the  church.  To  expect  more,  I 
believe,  is  an  invitation  for  disaster. — Christian  W.  Mose- 
man,  Newport  News,  Va. 


To  the  new  believer.  Jesus  commands  that  we  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations  (Mt.  28:19).  Jesus  also  commands  that  we 
love  one  another  even  as  He  loves  us  and  that  the  love  we 
have  for  each  other  will  mark  us  as  His  disciples  to  the  world. 

In  the  hate  filled  world  we  experience  today,  the  love  that 
we  show  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  becomes  to 
the  unsaved  as  a candle  to  the  moth;  they  cannot  resist  a 
closer  look — even  though  we  often  are  not  aware  of  it.  Where 
Jesus  is  Lord,  God’s  love  is  apparent  and  working,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  believers  grows.  It  can  be  no  other  way. 

What  then  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  new  believer? 
Is  the  new  brother  required  to  become  like  us  to  win  accep- 
tance in  our  fellowship?  Do  we  extend  our  doctrine  as  a do’s 
and  don’ts  sort  of  law?  Or  do  we  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
love  for  the  new  believer  and  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in 
his  life? 

This  is  the  key  to  our  own  growth  as  well  as  growth  for  the 
new  believer.  God’s  Spirit  working  from  within  each  heart  is 
the  only  way  lasting  change  comes.  Love,  as  pictured  in  I 
Corinthians  13,  will  help  a new  brother  tune  his  ear  to  the 
Spirit’s  voice.  Let  us  pray  that  we  each  may  hear  that  sweet 
voice  speak. — John  D.  Kiblinger,  Roanoke,  111. 
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We  want  you  to  come  see  us.  Feel 
the  campus  pulse.  Get  firsthand 
exposure  to  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion. Check  out  the  facilities  and 
programs.  Ask  questions  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  who  make 
up  this  academic  community. 


and  EMS.  There's  something  here 
to  interest  just  about  any  person  and 
any  age  group. 


Think  about  it.  Shouldn't  a visit  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  EMC  be 
in  your  future? 


I (clip  and  save  for  reference)! 


Then,  too,  many  of  the  nation's 
memorable  places  surround  us  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia— 
Luray  Caverns,  Monticello,  Natural 
Bridge,  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  for  example.  An  extended 
weekend  would  allow  you  to  visit 
EMC  and  several  nearby  historic 
attractions. 

To  help  your  planning,  here  is  a list 
of  special  events  scheduled  during 
the  1978-79  academic  year  at  EMC 


EMC/S  SPECIAL  PUBLIC  EVENTS,  1978-79 


1978 

Sept.  25-29  Fall  Spiritual  Renewal  Week 

Oct.  6-8  Senior  Weekend  I (for  high 
school  seniors) 

Oct.  13-15  Parents' Weekend/Annual 
Talent  Show 


Oct.  27-29  Senior  Weekend  1 1 

Nov.  19  Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn 
Festival,  7 p.m. 


For  more  information  on  these  events, 
write  or  call: 


1979 

Jan.  15-18 

Mar.  12-15 

Apr.  20-22 

Apr.  26-27 
Apr.  27-29 

May  18 
May  19 
May  20 


Ministers'  Week/Staley 
Lecture  Series 

Spring  Spiritual  Renewal 
Week 

Interdenominational  Youth 
Convention 

EMS  Homecoming 
EMC  Homecoming 

EMS  Commencement,  8 p.m. 
EMC  Baccalaureate,  7 p.m. 
EMC  Commencement,  1 1 a.m. 


Larry  E.  Nolt 
College  Relations  Division 
EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 
& SEMINARY 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  Is  In  ! 
compliance  with  all  applicable  federal  regulatlonsj 
pertaining  to  non-dlscrimlnatlon  on  the  basis  of  | 
sex,  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin.  ^ 


Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone:  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  131 


what  the  camera 
can't  catch 


After  spending  three  days  in  Bolivia, 
don't  expect  to  bring  it  all  home  on  film. 

The  camera  is  a wonderful  invention.  It  records  the  world 
just  like  it  is.  Up  to  a point. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  rather  different  than  what  the  pic- 
ture seems  to  say.  Take  our  recent  family  portrait.  Two  adults 
and  five  children.  As  we  walked  into  the  photographer’s 
studio,  our  two  girls  began  debating  who  would  stand  where. 
Almost  immediately,  the  disposition  of  the  youngest  turned 
sour.  Dark  storm  clouds  crossed  her  face  in  reaction  to  the 
sweet  but  overbearing  manner  of  her  sister.  The 
photographer  admitted  to  us  afterward  that  he  was  rather 
worried  about  how  the  pictures  would  turn  out. 

Well,  out  of  seven  people,  guess  who  exhibited  the  most 
natural  and  endearing  smile?  The  youngest  sister!  By  com- 
parison, her  older  sister’s  smile  was  rather  artificial. 

There  are  some  important  implications  for  the  world  of 
missions  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  “deceptive 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  Partnership  Newsletter,  published  by 
Partnership  in  Mission,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


camera.”  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  last  century  of  the  world  j 
missionary  enterprise  without  pictures.  To  be  sure,  there’s  , 
nothing  quite  like  a good  set  of  missionary  slides  to  give  “the  | 
folks  back  home”  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  the  ! 
gospel.  But  there’s  also  a lot  that  the  camera  misses. 

This  came  home  to  a group  of  us  last  month,  as  we  made  a 
three-week  tour  of  five  Latin  American  cities.  These  days, 
with  hundreds  of  lay  people  from  the  churches  in  the  West 
traveling  thousands  of  miles  to  witness  the  overseas  work  of  ! 
Christ,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  identify  some  of  the  limitations  1 
of  the  camera  when  used  as  a tool  for  interpreting  the  world- 
wide Christian  mission. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  only  the  ability  of  people  to  put  on  a 
smile  when  they  don’t  really  feel  like  it  that  accounts  for  the 
camera’s  shortcomings.  It’s  also  a matter  of  the  sensitivity 
and  alertness  of  the  one  who  clicks  the  shutter.  Whether  we  ! 
use  a camera  or  not,  we  can  be  misled  by  our  own  hastily  i 
formed  “snapshots  of  the  mind.”  So  let’s  discipline  ourselves  i 
to  listen  and  observe  with  great  sensitivity,  and  then  click  the  ' 
camera  selectively. 

Even  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Third  World,  travelers  from 
the  West  can  no  longer  count  on  finding  a passive  popula- 
tion, ready  to  oblige  the  camera  with  a timid  smile.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  we  meet  want  to  know  why  we  are  there. 

Taking  pictures  in  Bolivia.  We  found  ourselves,  midway 
in  our  trip,  in  the  central  plaza  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Amayra 
women,  their  multilayered  petticoats  ballooning,  watched  us 
curiously  as  they  waited  for  the  bus.  “Can  we  take  pictures?” 
we  asked.  “No,”  said  our  host,  “that’s  treating  people  like 
monkeys  in  a cage!”  A few  moments  later,  one  of  our 
number — we  won’t  name  him  here! — thought  he  could  get 
off  a shot  without  disturbing  anyone.  Just  as  he  squeezed  the 
trigger,  his  target  saw  him  and  abruptly  turned  away.  The 
culprit  was  concentrating  so  much  on  the  mechanics  of  his 
sneak  shot  that  he  failed  to  notice  her  annoyance.  How  many 
such  encounters  with  the  palefaced  people  of  the  North  does 
it  take  to  make  indigenous  peoples  distrust  the  gospel 
message  preached  by  other  palefaces? 

In  another  city,  our  little  group  was  introduced  to  a pastor 
who  had  recently  lost  his  church.  Founded  and  built  up 
through  his  own  labors,  the  church  grew  until  it  was  time  for 
an  official  dedication  service.  In  addition  to  denominational 
personnel,  the  pastor  invited  some  local  officials  and  several 
ministers  in  the  community  to  play  a part,  including  the  local 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  All  were  happy  to  cooperate  and  their 
remarks  were  in  keeping  with  the  occasion  and  with  the 
gospel  mandate  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“What  was  your  purpose  in  including  these  people  in  the 
service?”  we  asked. 

“To  help  the  church  realize  its  responsibility  to  the  whole 
community.  And  to  help  the  community  know  that  we 
wanted  to  be  part  of  them.”  His  answer  made  sense,  for  con- 
servative churches  in  Latin  America,  as  in  North  America, 
often  fall  into  a ghetto  mentality  and  as  a result  their  witness 
counts  for  less  than  it  otherwise  might. 

We  wondered  about  the  reaction  of  other  pastors  in  his  de- 
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nomination.  He  answered  with  a pained,  whimsical  ex- 
pression: “At  first  they  didn’t  say  anything  one  way  or  the 
other.  I think  they  were  waiting  to  see  what  position  the 
missionary  supervisor  would  take.” 

"And  what  did  he  say?” 

"Well,  he  saw  the  program  beforehand  and  didn’t  say 
anything  against  it.  But  afterwards  it  was  taken  up  at  head- 
quarters and  I was  dismissed.” 

The  conversation  went  on  for  an  hour.  Somehow  the  idea 
of  asking  to  take  his  picture  didn’t  seem  appropriate. 

Perpetuating  stereotypes.  Nothing  is  better  than  a good 
photograph  for  catching  a character  in  his  typical  posture.  By 
the  same  token,  cameras  can  be  used  to  perpetuate 

stereotypes.  The  evening  we  spent  with  Senor  P in  still 

another  Latin  city,  we  left  our  cameras  at  home  and  found  a 
common  stereotype  beautifully  shattered. 

For  several  years,  this  man  has  worked  with  a conservative 
agency  headquartered  in  North  America  which  is  dedicated 
to  spreading  the  gospel  by  door-to-door  distribution  of  the 
Bible.  What  could  be  as  safe  and  noncontroversial  as  this? 
Perhaps  travelers  from  more  liberal  backgrounds  than  ours 

would  have  passed  by  Senor  P as  too  representative  of 

the  "otherworldly”  type  of  Christian  service.  But,  in  actual 

fact,  Senor  P has  linked  his  Scripture  distribution  with 

an  equal  commitment  to  justice  for  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
interior.  Over  the  years,  in  disputes  about  tribal  lands,  In- 
dians have  been  murdered  at  the  whim  of  the  more  powerful. 
Senor  P could  not  conceive  of  a gospel  that  did  not  de- 

mand justice  and  repentance  as  well  as  offering  mercy  and 
forgiveness.  His  advocacy  of  Indian  rights  led  to  the  office  of 
the  national  president,  and  finally  to  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  perpetrators  of  one  of  the  crimes.  Im- 
pressed by  this  unusual  concern  of  a mestizo  (the  mixed 
blood  people  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population) 
for  the  oppressed,  the  president  has  periodically  called  upon 

Senor  P and  his  colleagues  to  help  formulate  policy  on 

Indian  affairs. 

As  the  time  comes  for  the  guilty  to  be  released  from  prison, 

Senor  P says  that  it  is  up  to  the  Lord  whether  he  is  to  be 

protected  from  revenge.  “We  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
Jesus  in  the  way  of  the  cross,”  he  declares  simply,  How  do 

you  capture  the  real  Senor  P on  film?  Would  this  man 

even  have  been  inclined  to  confide  in  us  if  we  had  come  like 
reporters  armed  with  cameras? 

We  confess  to  a mischievous  impulse  in  a couple  of  the 
worship  services  we  attended  on  our  trip.  We  wished  we  had 
had  a hidden  camera  to  document  the  pianists:  both  were 
blue-eyed  North  American  blonds.  And  the  hymns  were  all 
familiar  ones  from  back  home.  "We  thought  the  music  down 
here  was  supposed  to  be  LatinI”  we  murmured.  We  also 
formed  negative  impressions  in  other  situations  along  the 
way.  Our  host  took  us  to  task:  “Don’t  insist  that  everything 
fit  your  ideal,  You  have  to  look  at  the  church  and  the  people 
as  being  in  process.” 

Upon  our  return  home,  we  shared  these  thoughts  with  our 
colleague.  Sue  Krass.  Sue  and  her  husband,  Al,  were 


missionaries  for  ten  years  in  Ghana.  She  nodded.  "Al  and  I 
used  to  be  both  amused  and  annoyed  when  people  came  to 
visit  us.  We  would  show  them  around  for  a few  days  and  they 
would  go  away  thinking  they  knew  how  the  work  was 
progressing.  At  best,  all  you  can  gain  on  a short  trip  is  im- 
pressions.” 

One  is  reminded  of  Margaret  Sparhawk  in  Elisabeth 
Elliot’s  novel  No  Graven  Image,  after  a Mr,  Harvey  from 
North  America  has  visited  for  just  a few  hours  to  see  her  Bible 
translation  work — and  take  pictures — in  the  Quechua  high- 
lands of  Ecuador.  Margaret  muses:  "He  would  appear  [back 
home]  before  his  audiences  as  an  authority,  . . . And  he 
could,  in  all  honesty,  present  what  seemed  to  him  facts.  Had 
he  not  incontestable  evidence,  there  in  his  pictures,  of  the 
need  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  work  of  the  missionary?” 
There,  swinging  at  his  side,  were  the  cameras,  "packed  with 
the  evidence,  I thought,  for  cameras  ‘never  lie’  ” 

But  all  Mr.  Harvey  got  that  day  were  impressions,  and  not 
especially  favorable  ones,  because  Margaret  Sparhawk  had 
no  schools  or  medical  clinics  to  show  him,  and  only  a single 
budding  believer.  All  Mr.  Harvey  recorded  on  his  camera  was 
one  moment  of  time.  Neither  he  nor  his  film  were  sensitive  to 
the  dynamics  of  process,  which  today  in  real-life  Ecuador  has 
produced  a Quechua  Christian  movement  that  numbers 
many  thousands  of  believers. 

How  avoid  the  Harvey  trap?  How  can  we  avoid  falling 
into  Mr,  Harvey’s  crude  and  naive  footsteps?  When  your  op- 
portunity comes  to  observe  the  mission  of  Christ  in  other 
lands,  press  for  as  many  of  these  guidelines  as  possible: 

1.  Go  in  a small  group,  say  6-10  people.  Strive  to  arrange 
meals  and  conversations  with  nationals  and  missionaries  in 
even  smaller  groups.  Large  numbers  discourage  meaningful 
discussion. 

2.  Take  a small  camera  (if  any  at  all).  Carry  it  casually  and 
preferably  out  of  sight.  Take  pictures  sparingly. 

3.  Seek  to  show  yourself  a Christian  brother  or  sister  to 
those  you  meet.  If  the  national  Christians  sense  your  love, 
perhaps  they  will  initiate  the  picture  taking,  and  then  you 
will  have  a mutual  symbol  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

4.  Don’t  take  pictures  of  people  without  asking  per- 
mission. Rely  on  your  hosts’  instinct  for  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  ask  and  when  not. 

5.  Seek  a host  (a  national  leader  would  be  ideal)  with  in- 
depth  contacts  with  both  national  and  expatriate  leadership. 
Both  perspectives  are  needed  in  order  to  gain  a balanced 
view,  especially  of  complex  and  sometimes  difficult  areas  like 
the  relationship  between  the  national  church  and  the  found- 
ing mission  agency. 

6.  Read  before  you  go.  Include  a general  history  of  the 
country,  mission/ church  history,  and  both  secular  and  Chris- 
tian novels.  When  Overseas  Missionary  Fellowship  arranged 
a tour  of  Asia  last  summer,  the  tour  members  were  required 
to  read  a half  dozen  books  as  part  of  their  trip  preparation. 

7.  Get  the  story  behind  the  picture.  Be  prepared  to  tell 

your  friends  back  home  something  of  the  realities  the  camera 
can’t  catch.  ^ 
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who  cares  about  the  GB? 


More  than  20  serious-minded  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  members  and  pro- 
gram administrators  sat  around  a square  of 
tables  at  the  Cabrini  Contact  Center  in 
Chicago,  Aug.  29-31,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  the  church. 

“Who  knows  what  we  are  doing?”  and 
“Who  cares?”  seemed  to  be  the  questions 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  board  members 
and  staff. 

The  setting,  a Catholic  retreat  center  in 
the  Des  Plaines  area  of  Chicago,  was  con- 
ducive to  reflection  and  resolution.  While 
white-garbed  sisters  kept  the  facilities  in 
good  order  and  provided  wholesome  meals, 
the  church’s  servants  reviewed  questions  of 
representation,  program,  and  finances. 

Moderator  Willis  Breckbill,  chairman,  of 
Preston,  Ont.,  questioned  whether  Men- 
nonite congregations,  including  his  own, 
were  familiar  enough  with  denominational 
structures  to  be  fully  supportive.  He  cited 
one  congregation  which,  upon  learning  the 
specific  amount  of  General  Board  askings, 
deliberately  gave  one  fifth  of  that  amount  to 
the  Board  and  diverted  the  remainder  to  a 
local  project. 

“What  does  that  mean?  ’ asked  Breckbill. 

In  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  base  of 
responsibility  for  general  church  work,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  brought  a proposal  to  the  Board 
which  called  for  a return  to  representation 
by  district  conferences  on  the  General 
Board. 

“Hopefully,  these  [representatives]  could 
be  persons  who  already  are  members  of  the 
conference  executive  committees,  ” read  the 
proposal,  “or  by  virtue  of  this  appointment 
could  begin  meeting  with  committees,  so 
that  they  could  represent  the  conference  in 
an  authentic  way.  ’ The  proposal  was  ex- 
amined and  retained  for  further  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting. 

At  most  of  the  meals  together,  grace  was 
sung,  to  the  delight  of  the  sisters.  One  of 
them  was  overheard  to  say,  “When  they  do 
that,  I feel  as  though  I’m  in  paradise.” 

Staff  concerns  included  Kauffmann’s 
representation  proposal  and  a general  need 
for  funding.  Jose  Ortiz,  associate  secretary 
or  Latin  Concerns,  made  an  appeal  for  sup- 
port of  pastor  training  among  the  Latin 
churches  (see  separate  report  in  this  issue). 
Someone  else  read  Associate  Secretary  for 
Black  Concerns  Dwight  McFadden’s  report. 


because  he  could  not  be  present.  “I  also 
covet  your  prayers  as  we  bring  a new  child 
into  the  world,”  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his 
report. 

Leonard  Gross,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Historical  Committee,  now  operating  under 
the  General  Board,  reported  on  the  “Men- 
nonite Experience  in  America  Project.”  This 
is  an  historical  research  and  writing  un- 
dertaking in  preparation  for  the  tri-centen- 
nial  celebrations  of  the  Mennonites’  arrival 
in  the  New  World  being  planned  for  1983. 
Since  the  project  will  require  special  fund- 
ing, plans  for  doing  this  were  discussed.  The 
project  was  not  rejected,  but  counsel  was 
given  to  be  cautious  against  too  much  op- 
timism and  haste.  Vernon  Zehr  of  Region  I 
(Canada)  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
people  he  represented  were  not  interested  in 
providing  any  support  for  this  project. 

Staff  reports  were  followed  by  regional 
and  program  board  reports.  Two  program 
board  matters  stood  out  in  significance. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House’s  publisher, 
Ben  Cutrell,  brought  a proposal  for  an  ap- 
peal to  Mennonite  congregations  to  raise 
$606  thousand  for  a warehouse  project  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  buildings  in  Scottdale, 
Pa.  According  to  Cutrell,  the  Publishing 
House  has  not  gone  to  the  church  for 
donated  operating  capital.  However,  about 
once  a generation  it  has  raised  building 
funds  by  way  of  contributions.  This  would 
be  the  third  building  project  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  House  in  1908. 

One  representative  from  a Western  con- 
ference responded  by  saying  that  his  con- 
ference had  another  large  project  in  the 
works  and  it  might  be  hard  to  get  MPH  on 
the  agenda  until  a year  or  two  down  the 
road.  But  he  thought  that  could  be  done  in 
due  time.  Another  representative  reported 
the  overload  the  stronger  churches  of  his 
conferences  were  carrying.  Still  another 
representative  of  a large  conference  thought 
his  people  would  be  ready  to  respond  to  an 
appeal.  It  was  finally  decided  that  MPH 
could  go  to  the  congregations,  but  should 
not  start  to  build  until  it  had  a certain 
amount  of  money  in  hand.  The  percentage 
of  the  total  needed  to  start  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Publication  Board. 

The  second  item  of  some  significance  for 
the  church  had  to  do  with  Ernest  Bennett’s 
retirement  from  the  leadership  at  Men- 


nonite Board  of  Missions  in  October  1980.  [ 

The  replacement  process  has  been  set  in  mo-  ; 
tion. 

John  Kraybill,  Region  IV  representative 
from  Springs,  Pa.,  raised  a question  concern- 
ing the  use  of  a common  Bible  in  worship 
services.  He  had  the  New  International  Ver- 
sion (NIV)  in  mind  as  he  spoke.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  General  Board  look  into 
this.  The  Board  of  Congregational  Minis-  ; 
tries  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  NIV  to  this 
end  and  to  report  later. 

A progress  report  on  the  next  General 
Assembly  was  presented  by  Newton  Ging- 
rich, coordinator.  The  program  is  well  under 
way  for  the  August  1979  Waterloo,  Ont., 
meetings,  including  the  activities  of  the 
Youth  Assembly  which  will  be  running 
concurrently. 

Many  other  items  were  discussed  by  the 
General  Board.  Some  of  these  will  be  ap-  [ 
pearing  in  separate  reports  during  the  weeks 
ahead. — David  E.  Hostetler. 

An  update  from  the  office 
of  Latin  concerns 

Luke  as  a Gentile  writer  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  Mark  as  a Jew  writes  of 
Him  as  the  Lion  of  Judah,  while  John  writes 
of  Jesus  as  the  “Logos  ” which  is  a secular 
term.  All  of  them  present  a perspective  of 
Christ,  the  one  which  they  were  most  capa- 
ble of  filtering.  That  will  be  my  approach  as 
I report  some  events  and  trends  of  the  work 
of  the  church  that  I am  serving  with. 

Major  Church  Gatherings:  The  Fourth 
Latin  American  Congress  took  place  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  in  July,  and  we  hosted  about 
60  delegates  and  visitors.  The  U.S.  Meno- 
latinos  are  the  largest  Hispanic  group  in 
terms  of  membership  and  program.  Our 
hermanos  y hermanas  will  continue  the  traf- 
fic with  hope  that  this  is  not  viewed  as  an 
expression  of  new  colonialism,  but  a parallel 
account  of  the  Pentecost  event.  Those  who 
were  in  Jerusalem  returned  to  their  home- 
lands and  shared  the  good  news.  The  traffic 
will  continue.  I advocated  a Pare  (stop)  for 
sending  missionary  personnel  to  Latin 
America  and  use  those  resources  to  develop 
an  Hispanic  free  church  study  center  for  the 
training  of  Mennonite  pastors.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 275  congregations  and  over  7, 

000  members,  and  at  this  point  there  is  not  a 
Bible  school  for  Hispanics. 

The  second  major  event  took  place  at 
Goshen  College  when  80-100  adults  gath- 
ered for  the  IV  Convencion  de  Pbreros  (4th 
Workers  Convention)  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Among  the  most  significant  deci- 
sions were  the  following; 

a.  To  accept  a recommendation  to  move 
the  San  Antonio  leadership  training  pro- 
gram to  the  Goshen  College/Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary  area. 
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“As  your  brothers  and  sisters  we  now  send 
you  forth  to  exercise  your  gifts  in  the  part- 
I icular  ministries  Christ  has  called  you  to  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,”  participants  in 
I the  Region  II  Assembly  and  Missions  Rally 
said  to  overseas  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Overseas  Seminar  was  held  June  24- 
30  followed  by  Region  II  General  Assembly 
June  30,  July  1-2,  both  at  Linfield  College  in 
McMinnville,  Ore. 

Participants  at  the  MBM  Overseas 
I Seminar  1978.  Front  Row  (left  to  right): 


Neal  and  Janie  Blough,  France;  Jeanette  and 
James  Krabill,  Ivory  Coast.  Row  2:  Michael 
and  Mattie  Marie  Mast,  Argentina;  Ben  and 
Kathleen  Kenagy,  Israel;  Florence  Nafziger, 
India;  Gladys  Widmer,  Puerto  Rico;  Lydia 
Burkhart,  Ghana;  Fran  Gerber,  Brazil; 
Grace  Hostetter,  Nigeria;  Elaine  Haines,  Is- 
rael. Row  4:  Raul  Tadeo,  Mexico;  David  Po- 
well, Puerto  Rico;  Robert  Gerber,  Brazil;  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  Nigeria;  S.  Paul  and 
Vesta  Miller,  India;  Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  Al- 
geria. Not  pictured;  Joseph  Haines,  Israel; 
John  Miller,  Mexico. 


j b.  To  take  a closer  look  at  the  job  descrip- 
tions and  performances  of  Victor  Alvarez, 

I Arnoldo  Casas,  and  Jos6  Ortiz  and  give  some 
guidelines  for  the  future  of  the  programs 
i that  we  are  involved  in. 

c.  A mandate  to  further  develop  the  re- 
gional organizations  and  hispanic  youth 
^ movement  and  increase  the  number  of 
students  in  church  colleges. 

I One  of  the  highlights  was  a meeting  at 
Clinton  Brick  church,  where  the  first 
missionary  couple  was  sent  to  south  Texas  in 
the  middle  thirties  to  work  among  the  His- 
panics.  The  convention  will  meet  again  in 
1980  and  the  trend  will  continue  to  be  to 
economize  on  the  costs,  use  our  own  person- 
nel for  services  as  resource  persons,  and  use 
church  facilities. 

The  San  Antonio  Project  will  enter  its 
second  year  of  operation  with  14  students. 
They  come  from  Oregon,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania.  In  anticipation  of 
next  year’s  move,  four  students  from  last 
year’s  group  transferred  to  Goshen  College. 
Funds  and  personnel  are  still  the  “thorn  in 
the  flesh”  of  the  program.  One  year  later  a 
fellowship  has  emerged  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Ongoing  Agenda:  This  past  summer 
four  new  pastors  have  been  recruited,  there 
are  five  Latinos  in  staff  positions,  and 


college  recruitment  is  improving.  It  looks 
like  there  will  be  a need  for  some  kind  of 
retooling  of  the  Spanish  work  and  a series  of 
meetings  are  in  process  in  order  to  launch 
the  program  to  a second  stage. 

Issues  That  Need  Further  Discussion: 

a.  There  is  a “Lazarus  complex”  among 
the  Comite  Administrative.  We  are  standing 
on  our  feet,  but  not  loose  to  do  the  work. 

b.  A continued  sense  of  insecurity  for 
funds — it  looks  like  the  tax  revolt  will  hurt 
our  community,  and  our  church.  The  Bakke 
case  marked  the  end  of  an  era  of  commit- 
ment for  development  of  minorities. 

c.  The  agenda  of  the  Anglo  church  is 
diluted,  it  is  becoming  hard  to  identify  the 
“soul”  of  the  church  or  her  corporate  per- 
sonality. There  is  a call  to  go  beyond 
sixteenth  century  Anabaptism,  we  would 
rather  meet  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Recommendations 

a.  Since  an  evaluation  of  the  Office  of 
Latin  Affairs  is  in  process,  I recommend  that 
General  Board  staff  and  other  individuals  be 
instructed  to  prepare  optional  models  for 
the  operation  of  the  office  and  also  the  issues 
of  structure,  sources  of  funding,  and  in- 
volvements in  the  Anglo  church  agenda. 

b.  Since  there  is  a lack  of  reporting  of 
Latin  activities  in  Mennonite  papers  and 


since  significant  events  are  happening,  it  is 
important  that  this  Board  conveys  to  the 
Mennonite  media  the  need  for  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  going  on  in  our 
church  life. 

c.  That  a message  be  conveyed  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  that  we  are  in  extreme 
need  of  funds  for  developing  leaders,  plant- 
ing churches,  and  other  outreach  ministries. 
While  this  goes  on,  many  of  our  hermanos 
Anglos  (Anglo  brethren)  are  touring  Europe 
or  the  Caribbean,  biking  the  land,  and  ac- 
quiring wealth.  The  idea  of  the  church  as 
community  is  a myth.  In  this  inflationary 
economy  it  is  costing  more  to  be  poor. 

d.  That  a message  be  sent  to  conference 
personnel  asking  them  to  give  us  more 
freedom  to  work.  We  want  to  feel  trusted  as 
a coequal  hermano.  Sometimes  we  are  just 
sub-servants.  Is  the  continuous  picture  in 
the  secular  world  what  we  have  to  feel  in  the 
church? — Jos6  M.  Ortiz 


Projecting  future  hard 
task  for  Laurelville  group 

About  35  persons  spent  August  29-31  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  con- 
sidering the  theme  “The  emerging  shape  of 
the  eighties:  a decade  of  transition  for  the 
world  and  the  church.  ” 

Set  up  in  honor  of  the  Center’s  35th  an- 
niversary, the  seminar  featured  17  presenta- 
tions with  extended  discussion  for  all. 
Resource  leaders  ranged  from  sociologists 
and  biologists  to  pastors  and  church  agency 
staff. 

The  study  seminar  demonstrated  that 
seeking  to  forecast  the  future  is  a task 
fraught  with  great  uncertainty  and  few  are 
willing  to  risk  it.  Even  Paul  Kraybill,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference, hesitated  to  name  a figure  for  Men- 
nonite World  membership  in  1988. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  were  two 
biologists,  Kenton  Brubaker  and  A.  Clair 
Mellinger,  who  predicted  shortages  of  en- 
ergy by  the  year  2,000.  But  there  is  a 
disagreement  in  the  scientific  community 
about  this  issue  and  the  potential  for  energy 
innovation.  So  it  seemed  that  the  group 
received  their  predictions  with  controlled 
skepticism.  However,  no  one  was  able  to 
counteract  Mellinger’ s assertion  that  the  ul- 
timate energy  problem  will  be  excess  heat 
from  energy  consumption. 

Economic,  political,  psychological,  social, 
ecclesiastical,  and  theological  issues  were 
covered  in  the  three-day  sessions.  There 
were  occasional  sharp  rejoinders  to  positions 
taken  as  persons  present  represented  various 
academic  disciplines  and  points  of  view. 

As  the  meeting  wound  down,  it  included 
three  “model  ” formulations,  one  on  lifestyle 
by  Ronald  Sider,  one  on  church  commu- 
nities and  house  fellowships  by  John  W. 
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Miller,  and  finally,  an  overview  model  by 
Lanrelville  director  Arnold  Cressman. 
Cressman  put  forth  eight  theses  about  the 
church  in  the  next  decade,  applying  the 
principles  of  reduced  expectations  to  church 
institutional  life.  Among  these  were;  “7, 
Mennonite  Church  institutions  will  be 
working  toward  a leaner  look.  ...  As  with 
automobiles,  it  will  be  either  'reduce  the 
weight’  or  accept  the  consequences  of  worse 
alternatives.” 

Although  in  the  end,  the  group  declined 
to  accept  the  findings  committee  report, 
there  was  a general  feeling  that  it  had  been 
good  to  be  together.  One  person  labeled  the 
meeting  a pastoral  service  to  intellectuals.  It 
has  been  agreed  th^it  the  Gospel  Herald 
should  haye  access  to,  the  papers  from  the 
conference  for  publication  at  a later  time. — 
Daniel  Hertzler  ' , 

New  church  opens 
in  Wilkes-Barre 

A new  Mennonite  fellowship'  in  Wilkes- 
Bai*re,  Pa.,  held  its  first  worship  service  in  a 
rented  building  on  Aug.  13.  Eighty  persons 
were  present. 

Jack  Rice,  who  serves  as  pastor,  is  a 
church  planter  serving  with  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  in  the  Scrantori-Wilkes-Barre 
area.  He  began  Bible  studies  in  his  home  in 
West  Pittston  when  he  moved  there  with  his 
family  last  Dece’mjber.  Persons  the  Rices 
have  led  to  the  Lord  will  form  new  fellow- 
ship. 

The  rented  facility  is  a forrrter  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church  building  located  on  Parrish 
Street.  In  addition  to  a worship  service  on 
Sunday  mornings,  a fellowship  hour  is 
planned  for  Sunday  evenings  and  a Bible 
study  and  prayer  service  on  Thursday  eve- 
nings. 

Lamb  stew,  figs,  and  olives 

Lamb  stew,  and  a spoon  with  which  to  eat  it, 
and  finger  foods  such  as  figs,  dates,  olives, 
fresh  fruit,  and  homemade  breads  made  up 
a precommunion  fellowship  supper  recently 
at  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  It  wa^  a love  feast  with  a new 
dimension;  church  members  were  asked  in 
advance  to  bring  food  reminiscent  of  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  geographic  locality  in 
which  He  lived. 

Tables  were  set  in  the  fellowship  hall  to 
accommodate  ten  people  at  each,  including 
a host  and  hostess,  who  were  responsible  for 
blessing,'  seeing  the  guests  were  served,  en- 
couraging a tjme,  of  sharing,  and  voluntary 
prayer. 

For  a congregation  which  has  had  every- 
thing at  its  potluck  suppers,  this  was  a 
meager  met^l  indeed.  ■ But  there  were  no 


complaints.  Comments  were  so  favorable,  in 
fact,  that  a new  ''biblical”  meal  will  be 
planned. 

One  woman  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
bread  and  wine  could  be  served  at  the  tables 
another  time  rather  than  going  to  the  meet- 
ing room  for  the  “act  of  communion.”  True 
communion  took  place  at  the  tables. 

“It  was  really  neatl”  remarked  one 
teenager.  “Varying  the  procedure  made 
communion  less  ordinary,  more  meaning- 
ful.” 

The  balance  of  the  communion  service 
was  held  in  the  main  auditorium  where  “the 
emblems  were  distributed  by  elders  as  Pas- 
tor Stan  Kauffman  read  Luke  22,  23,  and  24. 
No  comments  on  the  Scriptures  were  made; 
no  sermon  followed.  As  in  the  opening, 
before  the  supper,  a number  of  songs  were 
again  sung  by  memory,  this  time  with  piano 
accompaniment.  The  congregation  then  ob- 
served the  traditional  foot  washing  service. 

“I  found  myself  moved  by  the  way  in 
which  people,  some  of  them  ordinarily  shy, 
led  out  in  singing.  ...  It  was  beautiful  to 
know  they  felt  comfortable  doing  that,”  said 
one  participant. 

“The  entire  service  had  a simple  quiet 
dignity  and  was  very  worshipful,”  con- 
cluded another. — Audrey  Metz  Frey 

The  church  in  a new  time, 
Vietnam 

Before  1975,  Tin  Lanh  (Evangelical) 
Church  life  in  Vietnam  was  geared  to  public 
evangelism.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other 
hand,  relied  on  their  institutional  programs 
for  growth  and  outreach.  The  war’s  end 
brought  a quick  end  to  those  channels  of 
activity  for  both  churches. 

The  Tin  Lanh’s  public  and  mass  evange- 
lism is  no  longer  permitted.  Former  Cath- 
olic social,  medical,  and  educational  institu- 
tions are  now  fully  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  state.  The  practice  of  organized  reli- 
gion is  generally  limited  to  worship. 

As  a delegate  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee I was  able  to  meet  with  13  persons 
associated  with  the  Evangelical  Churches 
and  six  Catholics  during  a July  visit  to 
Vietnam.  I had  extensive  private  conversa- 
tions with  church  pastors  and  other  leaders 
and  learned  more  about  the  complexities  ac- 
companying this  greatly  reduced  scope  of 
religious  activity. 

Church  leaders  reported  that  they  now 
have  to  get  government  permission  to 
conduct  regular  services.  Permission  for 
anything  special,  such  as  an  annual  con- 
ference, requires  a tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  red  tape.  Pastors  must  be  careful 
what  they  say  in  their  sermons.  One  was  ar- 
rested because  he  mentioned  in  a sermon  on 
the  second  coming  that  “Russia  will  be 
destroyed.” 

The  Tin  Lanh  Church  always  professed  to 


Outside  the  Tin  Lanh  Church  in  Vietnam. 


be  “neutral,”  as  far  as  political  party  alle- 
giance or  ideologies  were  concerned.  “They 
did  not  want  to  be  involved  in  politics.” 
However,  it  was  known  that  they  were 
generally  anti-Vietcong,  anticommunist, 
pro-American  and  to  a much  lesser  extent, 
pro- Diem  or  pro-Thleu. 

Church  members  felt  it  their  obligation  to 
allow  their  young  men  to  be  drafted  into  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  Inviting  a 
high  military  official  to  open  an  annual 
conference  was  accepted  practice.  Providing 
chaplains  for  the  armed  forces  was  regarded 
with  favor  because  of  its  potential  for  evan- 
gelical outreach. 

Now,  in  the  new  Vietnam,  church  leaders 
are  constantly  being  reminded  that  they 
“were  involved  in  politics”  by  condoning 
the  status  quo  and  by  neglecting  to  raise 
their  voices  against  the  injustices  of  the  old 
regimes. 

Why  did  they  collaborate  with  the  inter- 
vention of  a foreign  military  power?  Why 
didn’t  they  protest  the  Americanization  of 
their  economy  and  culture?  How  can  they 
prove  they  were  not  CIA  agents?  These  are 
some  of  the  issues  that  make  the  Tin  Lanh 
suspect  today  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  regime. 

The  church  is  looking  for  ways  to  prove  its 
innocence  on  these  charges.  Some  pastors 
are  now  members  of  local  government  com- 
mittees. This  no  doubt  is  more  of  a com- 
promise of  their  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  than  former  cohorting  with 
U.S.  Army  chaplains  or  high-ranking  South 
Vietnam  officials.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
them  to  work  with  communist  officials  than 
it  was  with  former  Catholic  or  Buddhist  of- 
ficials. 

What  is  said  here  about  the  Tin  Lanh 
would  also  apply  to  the  Mennonite  believers 
in  Vietnam.  Mennonites  have  heard  of  the 
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Anabaptist  teaching  on  church  and  state, 
but  in  actual  practice  are  not  visibly  dif- 
ferent from  the  mainstream  of  Tin  Lanh 
Christians. 

Some  events  usually  associated  with  “re- 
ligious or  spiritual  revival"  have  taken  place 
since  1975.  Moral  standards  have  accom- 
panied the  socialist  revolution.  For  example, 
pornographic  materials,  trashy  Western 
novels,  and  decadent  capitalist  books  were 
collected  and  burned  in  the  streets  after 
April  1975. 

Now  most  of  the  prostitutes  and  drug  ad- 
dicts have  been  reported  reeducated  and 
cured.  Stealing  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
These  claims  by  the  government  tend  to 
weaken  faith  in  supernatural  cures  for  the 
sins  of  humanity.  We  sensed  this  especially 
j among  Catholics. 

I One  priest  mentioned  that  while  the 
i Catholics  comprised  only  10  percent  of  the 
i population,  25  percent  of  the  prostitutes 
claimed  Catholic  membership.  He  went  on 
to  praise  the  government  for  doing  a job 
that  the  church  had  obviously  failed  to  do. 

Although  the  churches  are  struggling 
with  new  trials  and  testings,  we  were 
reassured  that  their  spirit  has  not  been 
broken.  We  must  continue  to  pray  that  they 
will  be  granted  wisdom  and  faith  as  they 
continue  to  be  faithful. — James  K.  Stauffer, 
Philippines 

Let  my  people  grow^ 
Region  V Assembly 

The  local  newspaper  rightly  observed  that 
“this  Mennonite  gathering  may  have  looked 
a little  different  than  similar  meetings  a few 
years  ago.” 

The  Daily  News-Record  was  referring  to 


the  Region  V Assembly,  a biennial  meeting 
of  Mennonites  from  21  states  on  the  East 
Coast,  held  Aug.  11-13  on  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  campus. 

Why  the  difference? 

It  could  be  attributed  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  people  who  attended  Region  V 
from  the  urban  and  cosmopolitan  areas  they 
represent.  Black  and  Spanish  Mennonites 
were  involved  in  program  planning  and  in 
the  main  sessions.  Music  ranged  from  tradi- 
tional hymns  to  up-tempo  gospel  and  con- 
temporary tunes.  Services  seemed  more  in- 
formal and  frequent  “amens”  could  be 
heard  as  persons  shared  personal  testi- 
monies. Hands  were  lifted  in  worship  and 
praise. 

Some  1,550  persons,  including  nearly  400 
delegates,  registered  for  the  conference.  At- 
tendance “surpassed  expectations,”  accord- 
ing to  program  planners. 

The  fast-paced  sessions — although 

lengthy  at  times — included  Bible  studies 
from  the  Book  of  Acts  on  the  theme  “Let 
My  People  Grow,”  along  with  special  music 
groups  (including  families  and  overseas 
teams),  spirited  testimonies,  and  congrega- 
tional singing.  Closed-circuit  television  car- 
ried public  sessions  to  other  points  around 
the  campus. 

Children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  six  took  part  in  special  activities  on  the 
assembly  theme  all  weekend. 

Nearly  300  women  attended  a WMSC 
prayer  breakfast  Saturday  morning,  Aug. 
12,  at  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church. 
Dorothy  Blosser  of  Harrisonburg  addressed 
the  group,  using  the  story  of  Lydia  from 
Acts  16.  She  said  that  “women  aflame  are 
those  who  have  given  hearts,  homes,  and 
horizons  to  God.” 

Also  on  Saturday,  delegates  elected 


Region  V officers.  Paul  M.  Zehr,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  assume  moderator-elect 
duties;  Lee  M.  Yoder  of  Harrisonburg  is 
secretary;  Harold  Davenport  of  Bronx,  N.Y., 
and  Jos6  Gonzales  of  East  Earl,  Pa.,  fill  the 
executive  council  slots;  M.  Lloyd  Weaver, 
Jr.,  of  Newpt)rt  News,  Va.,  is  representative 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board; 
and  Joseph  Lapp  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  is  the 
EMC  trustee  representing  Region  V.  Her- 
man Click  of  Atglen,  Pa.,  is  the  new  Region 
V moderator. 

The  assembly  raised  nearly  $4,000  for  a 
grant  fund  that  will  help  urban  minority 
leadership  persons  to  attend  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  or  Seminary.  Additional 
funds  are  being  received  in  hopes  of 
eventually  reaching  an  $80,000  goal. 

A youth  convention  held  simultaneously 
with  the  Region  V sessions  drew  close  to  500 
registrants.  Convention  coordinator  Byron 
Humphries  said  the  program  was  “well-ac- 
cepted” and  the  input  was  “really  worth- 
while and  timely  for  today’s  youth.” — 
Gretchen  Maust  & Jim  Bishop 


Frontier  Village  closed 

Frontier  Boys  Village,  a facility  for  the 
education  and  treatment  of  emotionally 
disturbed  boys  ages  8-16,  had  discontinued 
operations  as  of  Aug.  31.  The  Center,  which 
was  located  near  Larkspur,  Colo.,  since 
1969,  was  licensed  by  the  Colorado  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  to  care  for 
fifty  children. 

Closure  of  the  facility  comes  in  the  wake 
of  a dispute  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  over  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
to  be  provided  for  the  treatment  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  placed  at  Frontier  by  the 
County  Department  of  Social  Services.  All 
of  the  boys  at  Frontier  came  through  such 
placements,  and  many  had  been  processed 
by  the  courts  and  ordered  into  placement. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  adequate  reim- 
bursements has  been  a persistent  one,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  reimbursement  rates  had 
to  be  renegotiated  annually,  with  great  un- 
certainty and  delays  in  setting  final  contract 
and  budget  figures. 

There  were  internal  differences  of  opinion 
among  both  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
staff  at  Frontier  concerning  whether  the 
reimbursement  figure  offered  by  the  state 
for  the  next  contract  year  was  adequate  to 
meet  the  projected  costs  of  providing  a 
quality  program  of  treatment  and  education 
for  the  severely  disturbed  children  placed  at 
Frontier. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Frontier  Village 
Foundation  has  affirmed  its  intentions  to 
maintain  its  license  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  as  a Child  Placement 
Agency  and  to  develop  other  services  for  the 
children  of  Colorado  as  the  need  and  op- 
portunity arises. 


A litany  of  celebration  to  affirm  the  unity  of  God’s  people  in  the  Spirit  climaxed  the  Region  V 
Assembly  Sunday  afternoon. 
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Frontier  Boys  Village  was  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Mennonite  Church  until  1970, 
and  since  then  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Isla  Zink  retires  at  Conejos 

Isla  Zink  was  honored  at  a retirement  party 
recently,  by  her  fellow  employees.  She  was 
presented  a hand-painted  wooden  clock 
with  an  inscription  plate,  recognizing  her  15 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  Conejos 
County  Hospital,  La  Jara,  Colo.  Also,  a 
money  tree  centered  the  refreshment  table 
with  over  $50  clipped  to  its  branches. 

A long  remembered  treasure  will  be  the 
large  scrapbook,  each  page  prepared  by  in- 
dividuals and  departments  in  the  hospital 
and  church. 

Miss  Zink  was  in  the  first  group  of  em- 
ployees who  came  to  La  Jara  in  1963.  Her 
duties  as  business  manager  were  great,  set- 
ting up  the  accounting  system,  the  ad- 
mission and  discharge  procedures,  and  man- 
agement of  the  business  office  were 
challenges  to  which  she  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication.  She  also  served  as 
administrative  secretary. 

Isla  s church  service  career  began  at  the 
Mennonite  Hospital  in  La  Junta  where  she 
worked  for  1 1 years,  after  two  years  in  a La 
Junta  bank,  she  joined  the  staff  of  MCC  in 
Akron,  Pennsylvania. 

Just  prior  to  joining  the  hospital  in  La 
Jara,  she  served  as  a bookkeeper  in  the  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  in  Scottdale. 

CBS  Newsman  to  give 
first  public  affairs  lecture 
at  Goshen  College 

Fred  Graham,  law 
correspondent  with 
CBS  News,  will 
present  the  first  of  the 
Goshen  College  Lec- 
tures in  Public  Af- 
fairs, Thursday,  Sept. 

28,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Umble  Center. 

Graham  specializes 
in  legal  news,  cover- 
ing the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  FBI,  and  the  activities  of  the 
legal  profession. 

His  lecture,  entitled  “The  Law  Beat — 
Things  Legal  and  Illegal  in  Washington,” 
will  point  out  obstacles  that  are  placed  in 
the  paths  of  journalists  who  cover  the  legal 
beat.  It  will  also  cover  some  of  the  issues 
that  the  courts  are  failing  to  confront. 

Graham's  career  began  in  1965  when  he 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  its  Supreme 
Court  correspondent.  He  left  in  1972  to  be- 


come law  correspondent  for  CBS  News.  He 
has  also  served  as  a consultant  to  the 
President’s  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  and  is  the  author  of 
two  books:  The  Self-Inflicted  Wound,  a 
book  about  the  criminal  law  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court,  and  The  Alias  Program,  a 
book  about  the  Justice  Department’s  witness 
relocation  program. 

In  1973  he  was  awarded  three  Emmy 
awards  for  his  television  coverage  of  Wa- 
tergate and  the  Agnew  resignation,  and  was 
awarded  the  Peabody  Broadcasting  award 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Watergate  cover-up 
trial  in  1974. 


GC  announces 
1978-79  artist  series 

The  Goshen  College  Artists  Series  season 
will  open  on  Friday,  Oct.  20,  with  a perfor- 
mance by  the  American  Woodwind  Quintet. 
The  American  Quintent,  comprised  of  five 
faculty  from  the  Indian  University  School  of 
Music,  has  gained  a nationwide  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  woodwind  chamber  music 
group. 

The  repertoire  of  the  American  Quintet 
covers  a broad  range  of  music  from  the 
classic  works  of  Beethoven  and  Haydn  to 
exciting  contemporary  compositions  by  Hin- 
demith, Ibert,  and  others.  Each  member  of 
the  American  Quintet  has  gained  extensive 
experience  with  major  American  symphony 
orchestras  as  solo  performer. 

Two  distinguished  black  performers,  Os- 
sie Davis  and  Ruby  Dee,  will  present  a 
program  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  entitled 
Inside  Out.  The  program  is  a dramatized  an- 
thology of  legendary  tales,  stories,  and 
poetry,  a lively  and  provocative  celebration 
of  the  human  experience. 

Other  programs  are  scheduled  for  Friday, 
Jan.  19,  and  Saturday,  March  10.  All  perfor- 
mances of  the  Artists  Series  are  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  the  Union  Auditorium. 

Biblical  studies  weekends 
at  Hesston  College 

Hesston  College  is  again  sponsoring  a series 
of  Biblical  Studies  Weekends  designed  to 
give  students  and  interested  others  access  to 
insights  of  church  teachers  from  outside  the 
Hesston  community.  The  four  weekends 
span  fall  and  spring  terms  and  can  count  for 
college  credit. 

November  17-18  . . . Jim  Klassen  from 
Newton  (Kan.)  deals  with  “Is  Christian 
Service  for  Me?  ’ Jim  will  examine  some  mo- 
tives for  service,  several  related  biblical 
texts,  and  the  meaning  of  service.  Jim’s 
experiences  in  Vietnam  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  contribute  slides  and 
topics  for  discussion  and  readers’  theater. 

December  6-8  ..  . Fisherfolk  from  Wood- 


land Park  (Colo.)  lead  “A  Time  of  Celebra- 
tion.” The  Fisherfolk  are  part  of  a com- 
munity called  the  Fisher  Men,  Inc.,  who 
emphasize  a lifestyle  that  shares  the  gospel, 
celebrates  through  music,  and  fellowships  at 
a deep  level.  The  15  Fisherfolk  will  arrive  in 
Hesston  serveral  days  before  the  weekend. 

March  2-4  . . . Art  McPhee  from  Har- 
risonburg (Va.)  examines  “Friendships 
Evangelism.  ” Art  is  speaker  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  and  pastor  of  the  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church  near  Harrisonburg.  Art’s 
book  on  friendship  evangelism  will  be 
published  by  Zondervan  in  January  1979. 

April  13-15  . . . Palmer  Becker  from 
Newton  (Kan.)  looks  at  “The  Inward  and 
Outward  Journey.”  Palmer  is  director  of 
home  missions  for  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  a pastor.  The 
weekend  will  explore  how  the  inward  life  in 
Christ  finds  outward  expression  in  commit- 
ment. 

Each  weekend  includes  four  sessions — 
Friday  at  7:00  p.m.  and  -Saturday  at  8:30* 
a.m.,  2:00  p.m.,  and  7:00  p.m. — that  meet 
in  Northlawn  109.  Rooms  in  community 
homes  or  motels  can  be  arranged  through 
Lois  Yoder,  Chaplain’s  Office,  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 


Hesston  students 
to  tour  Europe 

Up  to  20  students  interested  in  English 
literature  and  fine  arts  will  visit  Europe  dur- 
ing Hesston’s  next  interterm,  January  2-30, 
1979.  The  group  will  divide  its  time  be- 
tween England,  Ireland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

During  their  2V2  weeks  in  England, 
students  will  visit  the  Coventry  Cathedral, 
see  Shakespeare  performed  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  hear  lectures  about  English! 
literature  at  Oxford.  In  London  students  willlf 
tour  the  BBC  and  the  National  Gallery,  take'j 
in  numerous  dramatic  and  musical  produc- 
tions, and  visit  the  London  Mennonite 
House. 

From  England  the  group  will  head  for  | 
Ireland  (five  days)  and  Amsterdam  (four 
days).  Irish  sites  include  James  Joyce’s' 
Dublin,  Yeats’  Sligo,  and  Newgrange  (an- 
cient stone  tombs).  In  Amsterdam  the  group] 
will  stop  at  the  Rembrandt  (Rijksmuseum)l  | 
and  van  Gogh  (Stedelijk)  museums  andr( 
Menno  Simons’  house.  Contact  with  Dutch! 
Mennonites  and  excursion  to  the  Enclosure 
Dyke  around  the  Zuider  Zee  are  planned. 

Allan  Dueck — instructor  in  literature, 
communication,  and  Bible — will  accompany 
the  group.  He  recently  traveled  in  Britain, 
Continental  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East 
for  eight  months. 

Allan  welcomes  anyone  interested  in  the  k 
humanities — literature,  communication,  ed- 
ucation, art,  music  or  history — to  join  the, 
tour. 
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"Peace  Now"  movement 
in  Israel  (Comment) 

Recent  reports  appearing  in  American  news- 
papers have  described  the  growth  and 
development  of  an  indigenous  “peace 
movement"  in  Israel.  Frequently  such  arti- 
cles compare  the  movement,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  by  its  rally  slogan,  “Peace 
Now!”  with  America  s anti-war  movement 
of  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  reader  is  often  left  with  the  subtle  im- 
pression that  the  Peace  Now  movement  is  a 
harbinger  of  true  Israeli  feelings,  which  will 
eventually  force  Prime  Minister  Begin  s 
government  into  greater  accommodation 
with  the  Arabs. 

Interestingly,  while  Western  media  has 
given  Peace  Now  extensive  and  favorable 
coverage,  the  Israeli  press  has  treated  it  as 
strictly  “page  2”  news.  Most  local  writers, 
including  those  sympathizing  with  the 
movement,  remain  cynical  about  its  ability 
to  influence  the  Begin  government,  attract  a 
large  following,  or  even  just  survive.  Typi- 
cally the  Hebrew  press  concedes  the  sin- 
cerity of  Peace  Now  and  its  supporters,  but 
goes  on  to  accuse  them  of  naivete  or  of  hav- 
ing a “sellout  mentality.” 

These  differences  between  the  Israeli  and 
the  Western  interpretation  of  the  Peace 
Now  phenomenon  are  partially  the  result  of 
perception.  Western  journalists  hope  for  a 
softening  of  Begin  s ideological  stance  and 
look  for  signs  to  justify  such  hopes.  The  Is- 
raeli commentators  are  less  confident;  in  the 
rough  world  of  Israeli  politics  they  fail  to  see 
Peace  Now  developing  into  a power  of  any 
real  consequence. 

For  all  its  success  to  date,  the  movement 
remains  a surprising  enigma.  To  many  its 
leadership  is  unfamiliar,  its  policies  unclear, 
and  its  real  objectives  unknown.  The  un- 
committed ask  themselves;  “"‘Is  it  a political 
movement  or  one  of  conscience?” 

It  is  trying  to  be  both.  The  initiators  of  the 
movement  first  went  public  last  March 
when  350  reserve  officers  in  the  Israeli  army 
sent  Prime  Minister  Begin  a letter  calling  on 
him  to  “choose  peace  over  territory.”  Begin 
replied  to  the  officers  individually  in  what 
they  regarded  as  a belittling  manner  and  the 
officers  responded  by  organizing  the  now- 
famous  Peace  Now!  rally  in  Tel  Aviv  which 
attracted  nearly  40,000  people.  The  rally 
convinced  its  organizers  that  there  was 
considerable  popular  opposition  to  Begin’ s 
policies. 

The  movement  has  spawned  pro-Begin 
imitators.  The  Movement  for  a Secure  Peace 
and  other  ad-hoc  groups,  each  trying  to 
defend  the  Prime  Minister’s  policies,  have 
also  demonstrated  that  they  can  attract  simi- 
larly large  crowds  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment’s tough  stand. 

The  movement  began  with  the  growing 
disenchantment  of  a group  of  reserve  of- 
ficers in  the  IDF.  “We  had  a problem  of 


conscience  with  Begin  s stand  on  the  terri- 
tories,” says  PTan  Senendar,  a Peace  Now 
organizer.  The  letter  the  officers  sent  to 
Begin  was  just  “intended  to  be  a one-time 
shot.’  However,  when  news  of  the  letter  be- 
came known,  the  reservists  received  many 
expressions  of  support  for  their  position 
from  the  general  public.  This  support  en- 
couraged them  to  begin  organizing  publicly 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment’s position. 

Many  who  identify  with  Peace  Now  come 
from  a surprisingly  broad  political  spec- 
trum: from  the  dovish  Shelli  party  on  the 
left  to  certain  elements  within  the  religious 
establishment.  The  bulk,  however,  are  from 
the  Labor  movement.  The  officers’  basic 
point  of  unity  was  their  common  opposition 
to  current  government  policy. 

Peace  Now  began  and  remains  a protest 
movement.  “Our  objective  is  to  sit  in  cri- 
tique of  government  policy,  to  act  as  a 
watchdog  when  the  government  puts  arti- 
ficial obstructions  on  the  path  to  peace,  ” 
says  one  of  the  reserve  officers  who  signed 
the  original  letter. 

As  Peace  Now  sees  it,  present  obstructions 
are  the  Jewish  settlements  being  built  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  Begin  s unwilling- 
ness to  consider  any  territorial  compromise 
on  the  West  Bank. 

The  movement  is  in  the  midst  of  a cam- 
paign to  attract  additional  followers.  Al- 
though they  currently  represent  a surpris- 
ingly wide  spectrum  of  opinion,  the  sup- 


Donald  and  Esther  Lauver,  Oakland 
Mills,  Pa.,  traveled  overland  to  Belize  from 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  1 to  take  up  a two-year 
assignment  in  church  leadership  training. 
Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City, 
Belize. 

Richard  and  Joyce  Showalter,  Salem, 
Ore.,  left  the  States  on  Aug.  26  for  a three- 
year  term  of  service  in  a pastoral/leadership 
training  assignment  in  Belize  City.  Their  ad- 
dress is  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  Belize. 

’The  Wenger-Winger  Family  Associa- 
tion, which  held  its  first  family  reunion  at 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  in  August  1922,  and  which  has 
met  continuously  ever  since  except  for  an 
omitted  year  during  World  War  II,  held  the 
56th  Reunion  of  the  clan  as  a three-day  af- 
fair on  Aug.  18,  19,  and  20,  1978,  at  several 
locations  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  main 
event  was  the  general  reunion  meeting  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Carpenter’s 
Mennonite  Church  near  Brownstown.  The 
main  features  were  addresses  by  Carl 
Wenger  Ziegler  of  Elizabethtown  College 
who  spoke  on  “Our  Brethren  Heritage  ” and 
John  C.  Wenger  who  spoke  on  “Our  Men- 
nonite Heritage.” 


porters  are  generally  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  background,  education,  and  age. 
Almost  all  are  of  Ashkenazi  (that  is.  West- 
ern, as  opposed  to  Sephardic,  or  Eastern) 
background,  have  degrees  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  are  less  than  50  years  old.  Of  this 
group,  many  are  from  Mapam  (leftist)  kib- 
butzim. 

Another  problem  concerning  growth  in- 
volves Peace  Now’s  relationship  to  the  op- 
position Labor  Party.  The  movement  must 
avoid  identification  with  a particular  party  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  true  pan-partisan  appeal. 
Many  of  Peace  Now’s  potential  followers  are 
supporters  of  Labor  and  are  reluctant  to 
identify  with  the  movement  unless  it  moves 
closer  to  the  Labor  alignment’s  own  posi- 
tions. The  Peace  Now  leadership  has  no  illu- 
sions about  the  Labor  Party’s  willingness  to 
compromise  on  some  of  the  basic  issues. 
Most  of  the  settlements  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories were  built  while  the  alignment  was 
in  power. 

Thus,  Peace  Now  is  in  a bind:  if  it  com- 
promises on  its  policy  in  order  to  attract 
greater  support  from  its  natural  allies. 
Labor,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
positions  which  make  the  movement 
unique. 

Despite  the  mixed  odds  given  on  the 
movement’s  chances  for  success.  Peace  Now 
remains  a source  of  hope  for  many.  “Be- 
cause of  the  Peace  Now  movement,  it  is  no 
longer  a shame  to  say  that  you  are  a ‘dove’ 
in  Israel,”  explains  a movement  organizer. 


At  an  ordination  service  held  at  Marlboro 
Mennonite  Church,  Alliance,  Ohio,  on  Aug. 
27  four  men  were  called  to  particular  tasks. 
Ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  were 
Elmer  S.  Yoder  as  bishop  and  Wayne  Yoder 
and  James  Miller  as  pastors.  Jerry  Miller,  Jr., 
was  commissioned  as  youth  minister.  The 
four  will  work  as  a team  in  the  leadership  of 
the  congregation.  Plans  are  that  approx- 
imately one  year  from  now  the  Marlboro 
congregation  will  send  out  a small  group 
along  with  the  Wayne  Yoder  family  to  begin 
a new  congregation  near  Uniontown,  Ohio. 

David  Augsburger,  sponsored  by  the 
Staley  Distinguished  Christian  Scholar  Lec- 
ture Series,  comes  to  Hesston  College,  Oct. 
6-8.  Theme  for  the  weekend  is  “Health  and 
Unhealth  in  Religious  Experience.”  Dave,  his 
wife,  Nancy,  and  daughters  Deborah  and 
Judith  moved  this  summer  from  Oak  Park, 
111.,  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  Dave  will  teach 
practical  theology  at  Goshen  Biblical  Sem- 
inary. All  three  of  the  weekend  sessions 
meet  in  Hesston  Mennonite  Church  and  are 
open  to  anyone. 

Special  meetings:  Stan  Shirk,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  will  be  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Orrville, 
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Ohio,  Oct.  8-15;  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Oct,  20- 
22;  and  at  Stuarts  Draft,  Va,,  Oct.  29  to  Nov. 
2. 


readers  say 

In  "Who  Is  a Mennonite?"  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
in  the  August  29  issue  answered  her  own  question 
by  saying  she  didn't  know  why  anyone  would  ever 
want  to  oe  anything  else.  Isn't  this  kind  of  talk 
vain?  Can  we  convict  the  world  of  sin  if  we  are 
content?  If  you  trust  the  tradition  of  “Menno" 
ou  are  cursed:  (Jeremiah  17:5)  "Except  the  Lord 
uild  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it." 
(Psalm  127:1)  What  kind  of  children  are  your 
heritage,  (Jeremiah  2:30)  Do  they  say  peace, 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace  (Isaiah  57:19-21), 
making  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect  through  your 
commitment  to  your  tradition?  (Mark  7:13,  9; 
Matthew  15:7-10,  12-15)  You  "Mennos"  forbid 
others  to  obey  because  they  are  not  with  you. 
(Luke  9:49) , , . 

He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  Unlock  David  that  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  upon  earth 
to  forgive  sins  (Luke  5:24).  In  Jesus. — Evan  Nuss- 
baum,  Bristol,  Ind. 


I'm  glad  you  printed  “My  People,  1 Am  Your 
Security  " (Aug.  29,  page  Ob'?),  and  it  does  have  a 
ring  of  authenticity.  Tike  maybe  a brand-new 
Revelation  chapter  23,  or  some  such!  But  our 
organ  exudes  some  kind  of  feeling  that  the  real 
editor  is  God,  or  Jesus,  and  that  Brother  Dan'l  is 
faithful  in  collating  the  message  into  neat  weekly 
doses!  (Faithful  persons,  moved  by  the  Spirit, 
under  God! ) as  of  old — 

Now  on  the  matter  of  World  Conference:  You 
have  given  us  a good  representative  “shotgun  " 
reflection  of  the  momentous  event.  I would  like  to 
know  a lot  more  about  how  the  "Menno  con- 
centration " affected  non-Menno  Kansas,  and  all 


roads  leading  thereto:  cab  drivers,  government 
people,  filling  station  operators,  maintenance 
people  at  the  big  convo  center,  kitchen  and 
rocery  concerns,  libraries,  museums,  theaters, 
ars,  barber  shops,  Mormons,  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, Nazarenes,  prostitutes,  printers,  police? 
Did  they  all  sense  a presence  (Christ)  in  town — or 
were  we  very^  very  exclusively  Mennonites,  as 
"per  formula '?  How  many  accepted  Christ 
through  our  testimony?  Was  there  any  “public" 
penetration?  Any  evangelistic  appeal? 

Or  do  we  go  at  the  ‘ evangelism"  as  we  part? — 
Leonard  Lehman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

It's  quite  an  experience  to  read  two  months'  ac- 
cumulation of  Gospel  Heralds,  after  a summer 
spent  away  from  home.  I'm  impressed  with  the 
variety  and  depth  of  issues  treated,  and  the  range 
of  news  items  makes  one  realize  that  it's  impossi- 
ble to  “keep  up"  with  the  Mennonite  peoplehood 
unless  one  makes  it  a full-time  occupation! 

Apart  from  World  Conference,  which  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  three  themes  seem  to  call  for 
further  attention.  The  responses  to  the  June  27 
articles  on  world  hunger  suggest  that  we  need  a 
knowledgeable  and  nonpartisan  analysis  of  the 
situation,  I suspect  that  preconceived  political 
and  economic  ideas  tend  to  prejudice  almost  all 
efforts  to  make  sense  out  of  this  complex  question. 

We  have  come  to  expect  a peace  emphasis  in 
the  July  4 issue,  but  seven  articles  seems  to  be  a 
bit  much!  Why  not  spread  out  these  items  over  a 
period  of  time?  The  cfisconcerting  news  from  Alle- 
gheny Conference  (p,  622)  suggests  that  peace 
teaching  should  be  available  all  year  round,  not 
just  in  a special  issue. 

Then  there  is  the  intriguing  urban/rural 
counterpoint  in  the  July  18  issue.  After  a quick 
once-over,  both  writers  make  a lot  of  sense  to  me, 
even  though  their  emphases  are  quite  different. 
The  church  needs  a strategy  for  bringing  together 
our  rural  heritage  with  the  urgent  needs  of  urban 
life,  Who  is  working  at  this? — J.  R.  Burkholder, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


Ms,  Emma  LaRoque  made  some  percipierR 
observations  in  her  article,  "The  Church  ana 
Hollywood,"  in  the  Aug.  22  Gospel  Herald. 

But  in  her  final  paragraph  she  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  writing:  Jesus  went  to  the  cross, 
not  'to  die  for  our  sins'  in  the  ethereal  sense,  but 
as  a consequence  of  His  ethical  commitments.” 
To  make  such  a statement  is  to  miss  almost  totally 
the  basic  "good  news”  of  the  Bible,  which  John 
C.  Wenger  so  aptly  calls  "the  salvation  boolc.”  I 
am  profoundly  and  eternally  grateful  that  Christ 
died  for  my  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures  (1 
Cor,  15:3). — Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio, 


Emma  LaRoque' s article  "The  Church  and 
Hollywood"  was  more  pro-women's  movement 
than  1 agree  with,  but  the  statement  that  dis- 
turbed me  the  mcst  was  about  the  ERA.  LaRoque 
apparently  does  not  know  all  that  is  bound  into 
the  ERA.  She  states  (p.  633):  "It  is  also  well 
known  that  Fundamentalism  is  against  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  for  Women.”  As  an 
Anabaptist  with  an  abhorrence  to  murder  and 
killing,  can  she  possibly  support  the  ERA? 
Doesn't  she  realize  that  the  ERA  supports  the 
murder  of  unborn  children,  commonly  known  as 
abortion?  ERA  also  strongly  argues  for  granting 
marriage  licenses  to  homosexual  couples, 

1 can  agree  with  some  of  LaRoque’s  points,  but 
she  states  nerself  that  it  is  not  enough  to  "disagree 
with  them  here,  but  agree  with  them  there."  Yes, 
commitment  and  involvement  are  important,  but 
I'm  also  wondering  about  the  Mennonites'  way  of 
going  about  that  involvement.  The  editorial  spoke 
more  directly  to  this. 

Does  involvement  mean  political,  social,  and 
activist  involvement?  In  the  editorial  (p.  644)  it 
was  stressed  that  "all  the  biblical  models  call  for 
it.” 

According  to  the  way  1 read  the  Bible,  Jesus 
and  the  New  Testament  church  did  not  get  in- 
volved in  the  traditional  sense  against  socialinjus- 
tice  or  political  systems.  Jesus  was  very  outspoken 
against  the  hypocrisy  in  the  church  of  His  day.  He 
often  condemned  the  Pharisees  and  threw  out  the 
money  changers  in  the  temple  (Mt.  21:12,  13). 

However,  He  did  not  try  to  correct  an  injustice 
in  which  a man  wanted  his  brother  to  pay  him  his 
share  (Lk.  12:13-15),  nor  did  He  try  to  reform  the 
corrupt  Roman  government  other  than  to  preach 
and  pray  for  it.  He  instead  instructed  His  fol- 
lowers to  go  the  second  mile  when  a soldier  asked 
them  to  go  one  (Mt,  5:41). 

To  seek  justice  through  our  prayer  and  witness 
calls  for  much  more  dedication  to  the  ways  of 
Christ  than  most  of  us  have  exemplified  in  the 
past,  though.  We  always  think  it  is  easier  to 
change  the  system  than  to  change  the  heart.  But 
social  change  without  a heart  cnange  is  tempo- 
rary.— Ruth  Mellinger,  Harman,  W.Va. 

Editor  s note:  The  words  of  the  editorial  read, 
“When  it  [the  church]  is  really  preaching  and 
practicing  the  gospel,  there  will  be  social,  active 
and  political  fallout.”  1 would  hold  that  to  go  the 
second  mile  had  social — and  possibly  even  polit- 
ical— significance,  or  as  1 wrote  above  “fallout.” 

I think  “The  Church  and  Hollywood  " left  me 
as  disturbed  as  the  author  must  have  been,  but  for 
different  reasons! 

It  concerns  me  to  see  someone  so  severely 
criticized,  without  giving  that  person  an  op- 
portunity to  respond.  Especially  is  that  true  in  this 
case.  Some  of  Ms.  Evans  philosophy,  condemned 
by  the  author,  echoes  things  I believe  in,  and  hold 
dear.  It  hurts  me  to  watch  those  values  cast  aside 
as  worthless. 

I would  much  prefer  (as  a free-lance  writer,  I 
speak  from  experience)  to  have  had  Ms,  LaRoque 
present  her  manuscript  to  Ms.  Evans,  giving  her 
the  privilege  of  rebuttal.  Had  Ms.  LaRoque  done 
this  (and  in  my  opinion,  this  would  have  been  the 
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scriptural  approach),  she  could  have  quoted  Ms. 
Evans  directly.  1 then  could  have  Judged  the 
c^uality  of  Ms.  Evans'  values  personally.  As  it  is, 
I m very  confused! 

In  our  area  of  the  countrv,  the  daily  paper, 
upon  receiving  a letter  critical  of  an  individual  or 
organization,  forwards  a copy  of  that  missive  to 
the  person  or  organization.  The  letter  and  re- 
sponse are  published  simultaneously.  Should  we 
as  Christians  be  any  less  courteous? — Barbara 
Crider,  Singers  Glen,  Va. 


Though  I'm  not  a Hollywood  person,  I too  have 
heard  some  of  these  people  Emma  LaRoq^ue 
named  give  their  testimonies  in  songs  and  talks. 
But  not  once  did  I hear  them  pick  at  someone  else 
or  find  fault  with  anyone.  They  just  seemed  glad 
to  tell  the  world  what  God  has  done  for  them. 
How  glad  they  were  our  good  Lord  included 
them.  I too  was  a sinner  but  now  I am  free,  be- 
cause I'm  forgiven,  Jesus  died  that  all  men  might 
be  saved.  In  that  (all)  I was  included.  Thanks  to 
our  great  and  good  God. — Sarah  Slabaugh, 
Milford,  Ind. 


Emma  La  Roque  expresses  much  contention, 
strife,  and  "man's  wisdom,"  The  Scripture  says, 
"Where  . . . strife  is,  there  is  confusion,  " also, 
"Has  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the 
world?"  This  article,  I believe,  is  very  “foolish,  " 
The  writer  also  expresses  a lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  Word  (even  with  theological  training)  when 
she  calls  “Jesus  died  for  our  sins"  an  empty 
phrase.  She  resents  Dale  Evans  and  “cohorts  ' 
focal  point  on  the  “blood  of  the  cross,  " rather 
than  His  life  and  ministry. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  our  sin  offering  once 
and  for  all.  The  Scripture  says,  “Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin." 
We  are  to  accept,  personally,  Jesus  as  our  sin  of- 
fering. It  is  not  His  life  and  ministry  that  saves  us. 
It's  His  shedding  of  blood  and  our  acceptance 
that  saves  us.  His  life  and  ministry  is  the  pattern 
for  living  for  every  believer. 

LaRoque  rises  in  indignation  to  the  statement 
Ms.  Evans  made,  “It  is  wrong  to  want  inde- 
pendence. " Doesn't  she  (LaRoque)  know  what 
the  Bible  plainly  teaches  to  be  “submissive  to  one 
another  " — we  are  to  “love  one  another  " — and 
that  we  are  not  to  do  things  we  know  offends 
others?  This  speaks  of  relationships  being  in- 
tertwined, not  independent.  Even  more  so  in  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife.  Neither  one  is 
to  demand  his  own  way! 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  this  kind  of  writing  in 
the  Gospel  Herald. — Joan  Springer,  Metamora, 


I thought  the  article  “The  Church  and  Holly- 
wood" by  Emma  LaRoque  was  a tremendously 


powerful  indictment  against  the  current  rage  of 
glamorizing  the  gospel  that  a lot  of  “Christianity  " 
has  been  endorsing  of  late. 

I,  too,  as  Ms  LaRoque  stated,  have  been  feeling 
“quite  heartsick  and  embarrassed  to  be  a Chris- 
tian, " each  time  I turn  on  the  TV  and  am  met  by 
the  pasted  on  “Praise  the  Lord  " smiles  beaming 
out  at  the  loyal  flock  from  the  studios  of  the  700 
and  PTL  clubs,  or  whenever  I walk  into  my 
friendly  neighborhood  born-again  bookstore 
where  I'm  encountered  by  volume  upon  volume 
of  banality. 

We  who  believe  the  Anabaptist  vision  are  in  the 
minority.  We'd  better  soon  raise  our  voices  in  the 
manner  of  Ms,  LaRoque,  or  expect  to  be  drowned 
in  the  din  of  coast-to-coast  broadcast  voices  of 
phone  prophets,  gospel  of  greed,  and  a unique 
brand  of  unholy  holiness. — Steve  Cain,  Canton, 
Ohio. 


1 just  finished  reading  two  articles  by  Nelson 
Kauffman  entitled  “Celerity  Evangelism:  Is  God 
Really  at  Work?  " and  the  one  by  Emma  LaRoque 
entitled  “The  Church  and  Hollywood  " (Aug,  22). 
I appreciate  the  discrimination  both  writers 
demonstrated.  Brother  Kauffman's  openness  to 
love  and  correction  should  he  be  wrong  is  most 
praiseworthy.  Emma  LaRoque's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  veneer  of  superficiality  she  sensed  in 
many  modern  presentations  of  the  gospel  de- 
serves the  respect  of  every  reader. 

We  must  not  let  our  beloved  church  go  down 
the  sugary  sweet  road  of  “God  blesses  you  if  you 
say  the  name  of  Jesus  and  send  an  offering  to  buy 
my  book.  " I confess,  though,  that  I am  pleased 
with  good  programming  and  a positive  presenta- 
tion of  the  message  of  grace,  I like  that  kind  of 
witness  better  than  one  that  is  critical  and 
faultfinding.  I have  a bit  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
about  the  two  articles  in  spite  of  their  commend- 
able points.  1 wish  they  had  not  both  been  in  the 
one  issue  of  the  Herald. 

I have  a feeling  that  Emma  LaRoque's  article 
criticizes  the  fundamentalist's  “grace  ” so  much 
that  her  own  definition  of  faith  is  very  close  to 
"humanism.  " I am  troubled  by  her  many  hy- 
phenated adjectives  to  set  forth  her  case  espe- 
cially when  she  says,  “Jesus  went  to  the  cross,  not 
‘to  die  for  our  sins’  in  the  ethereal  sense,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  His  ethical  commitments.  ” I am 
troubled  still  more  by  these  words:  “the  empty 
phrase  (from  overuse  and  inadequate  exegesis  of 
the  Bible)  that  ‘Jesus  died  for  our  sins.’  Their  focal 
point  is  the  ‘ blood  of  the  cross’  rather  than  the  life 
and  ministry  of  Jesus,  ” 

I got  the  impression  from  what  she  says  that  we 
are  saved  by  following  Jesus’  example,  if  so,  then  I 
hope  I misread  her  meaning  because  that  is  no 
longer  the  way  of  grace  but  works.  I guess  I am  a 
fundamentalist  too  because  I believe  that  we  are 
born  again  and  made  new  creatures  by  accepting 
the  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  total  answer 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Since  Vietnam,  people  have 
just  grown  apathetic  about 
the  whoie  peace  thing. 


Yeah,  instead  of  marching  in  protests 
and  holding  rallies,  everybody  is  insulating 
their  homes  and  planting  gardens. 


(sigh)  I guess  all 
we  can  do  is  hope 
for  another  war. 


to  our  guilt  before  God.  Eternal  life  is  a gift  from 
Ck)d  not  a reward  for  doing  good. — Roy  S.  Koch, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

I read  Emma  LaRoque’s  “The  (Jhurch  and 
Hollywood”  and  it  positively  stank!  Who  does  she 
think  she  is?  Never  in  my  life  have  I ever  seen  a 
more  judgmental,  prejudiced,  bitter  person.  If  she 
doesn't  like  these  Crusades  she  can  always  stay 
away  from  them. 

According  to  her,  she  is  Ms.  Perfection  of  1978 
while  no  one  else  can  do  anything  right.  She 
reminds  me  of  the  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  that 
he  was  different  from  other  men, — Weigellia 
Trook,  Lebanon,  Ore. 


Please  convey  my  grateful  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  and  Emma  LaRoque 
for  their  discernment  in  their  respective  articles 
on  “Celebrity  Evangelism  ” and  “The  Church 
and  Hollywood,  ” 

Living  in  a community  where  I seldom  have 
the  opportunity  to  freely  communicate  with  other 
Christians  who  share  like  understandings,  I ap- 
preciated reading  their  perceptions  and  therefore 
know  that  there  are  others  who  feel  as  1 do. 

Thank  you  for  printing  their  words  and  sharing 
their  thoughts  with  us.  Thank  you  also  for  the  edi- 
torial encouragement  to  the  nonfighters.  May  we 
indeed  make  a difference! — Use  H.  Yoder,  Mar- 
ion, Ohio 


marriages 
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Alderfer  — Althouse.  — Dwight  L.  Alderfer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong,,  and  Beverly  J.  Alt- 
house,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Groveland  cong.,  by 
Willis  Miller,  Aug.  19,  19'78. 

Baer — Kurtz. — Abram  Baer,  Maugansville, 
Md.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  and  Lydia  Kurtz,  Creston, 
N.C.,  Big  Laurel  cong.,  by  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus, 
July  16,  1978. 

Beller  — Jantzi.  — Glenn  Thomas  Beller, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  and  Emily  Jean  Jantzi,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  both  from  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Elmer 
Moser,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Brenneman — Neil. — L.  Gregory  Brenneman, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Ed- 
wina  Neil,  Swedesburg,  Iowa,  Evangelical 
Church,  by  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Diem — Brubaker. — Kenneth  E.  Diem,  Ann- 
ville.  Pa.,  Gingerich  cong.,  and  Suzanne  J.  Bru- 
baker, Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Domer — Slabaugh. — Dave  Domer  and  Sherry 
Slabaugh,  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Eshleman — Reitz. — Donald  C.  Eshleman, 

Willow  Street,  Pa,,  and  Esther  N.  Reitz,  Con- 
estoga, Pa.,  both  of  Byerland  cong.,  by  Melvin 
Reitz  and  James  H.  Hess,  July  29,  1978. 

Fenton  — Buller.  — Curtis  Fenton,  Tremont, 
111.,  and  Sarah  Jane  Buller,  Tremont,  111.,  Hope- 
dale  cong.,  by  Aden  J.  Yoder,  July  23,  1978. 

Frei — Benner. — Steven  P.  Frei,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  Flatland  cong.,  and  Judith  E.  Benner, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rossmere  cong.,  by  James  M. 
Shank  and  Lester  Blank,  Aug,  12,  1978. 

Gehman — Snyder. — Robert  M.  Gehman, 

Mohnton,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Lou  Ann 
Snyder,  Mt,  Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  Andrew 
G.  Miller  and  Ben  Brubacher,  July  29,  1978. 

Geiser — Meyer. — Dale  Geiser,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Becky  Meyer,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Smith ville  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
June  24,  1978. 

Gonzalez  — Rolon.  — Addona  Ray  Gonzelez, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  and  Emely  Rolon,  Reading,  Pa., 
both  of  Luz  Verdadera  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
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VVitmer  and  Jose  Gonzalez,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Henderson — Miller. — Eric  Henderson,  Gib- 
bonsburg,  Ohio,  and  Marilyn  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Roy  K.  Yoder,  Aug. 
12,  1978. 

Horsch — Ensz. — James  Anthonv  Horsch,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  Market  Street  cong.,  ana  Rhonda  Renee 
Ensz,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Immel  — Freed.  — Nevin  L.  Immel,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong,,  and  Sharlene 
D.  PYeed,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by 
David  Shetlerand  Henry  Ruth,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Keeley — Moshart. — Gary  Keeley  and  Linda 
Moshart,  both  from  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Hicksville 
cong.,  by  Ralph  Yoder,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and 
Jake  Schrock,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Miller — Ellis. — Duane  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Southside  Fellowship,  and  Laura  Ellis,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Episcopal  cong,,  bv  John  Thomas,  June  24, 
1978. 

Nafziger — Gearig. — Edgar  D.  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Laura  J.  Gearig, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.  by 
Gordon  Zimmerman  and  Carl  Yoder,  July  22, 
1978. 

King — Deskins. — Steven  J.  King,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  and  Teresa  Deskins,  Urbana,  Ohio, 
both  from  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  John  C.  King  and 
Eldon  King,  uncles  of  the  groom,  June  17,  1978. 

Riggleman  — Carr  — Roger  Riggleman,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Rose  Marie  Carr,  Dayton,  Va., 
both  from  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Harold  G. 
Eshleman,  Aug.  18,  1978. 

Rohrer — Nussbaum. — Don  Rohrer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Nussbaum, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Roy  K. 
Yoder,  May  20,  1978. 

Roth — Nyce. — Randy  Roth,  Lombard,  111., 
Lombard  cong.,  and  Mary  Nyce,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Roy  K.  Yoder,  July  1, 
1978. 

Ruth — Piper. — Roger  Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Towamencin  cong.,  and  Pam  Piper,  Claypool, 
Ind.,  bv  Roy  K.  Yoder  and  Norman  Kauffman, 
Apr.  22',  1978. 

Ruth — Rich. — Daniel  G.  Ruth,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  and  Karen  Ann  Rich, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Henry  L.  Ruth,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Rutt — Brunk. — Robert  Dean  Rutt,  Gordon- 
ville.  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  and  Regina 
Gae  Brunk,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by 
John  W.  Eby,  July  22,  1978. 

Shoemaker — Springer. — Ron  Shoemaker,  Ri- 
dott.  111.,  and  Pat  Springer,  Hopedale,  111.,  Hope- 
dale  cong.,  by  Curt  Birky,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Troyer — Terry. — Greg  Troyer,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Alicen  Terry,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Roy  K.  Yoder,  May  6, 
1978. 

Walker — Nafziger. — Kurt  Walker,  Armington, 
111.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Marla  Nafziger, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong,,  by  Aden  J,  Yoder, 
Aug.  19,  1978. 

Wheeler — Graber. — Jack  Wheeler,  Delavan, 
111.,  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and  Susan 
Graber,  Delavan,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Aden  J, 
Yoder,  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Yutzy  — Stropes.  — Gregory  Yutzy,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Deanna  Stropes,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  Aug.  5, 
1978. 


births 
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Allen,  Dennis  and  Julie  (Hoskins),  Causeway 
Bay,  Hong  Kong,  first  child,  Eric  Lee,  Aug.  3, 
1978. 

Bauman,  Stan  and  Suzann  (Shafer),  Lima, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Craig  Joseph,  Aug.  15,  1978. 


Blank,  Allen  and  Rhoda  (Denlinger),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  first  daughter,  Andrea  Tiffany,  born  on  Mar. 
4,  1977;  received  for  adoption  on  Aug.  21,  1978. 

Harley,  John  and  Elaine  (Smucker),  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Susan 
Elaine,  July  31,  1978. 

Hartman,  Dwayne  and  Dorothy  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Megan  Carolle,  Aug.  21,  1978. 

Hutchinson,  Greg  and  Joyce  (Martin), 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
April  Lee,  July  12,  1978. 

Johnston,  Jim  and  Donna  (Neuenschwander), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Mark  Andrew,  Aug,  15, 
1978. 

McAfee,  Eldon  and  Brenda  (Hoskins),  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  first  child,  Lance  Eldon,  July  12,  1978, 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam  (Zimmerman), 
Kutztown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Amie  Sue,  June  27, 
1978. 

Rhodes,  Dean  and  Becky  (Guengerich), 
Yarinacocba,  Peru,  second  son,  Steven  Joel,  Aug. 
10,  1978. 

Shantz,  Don  and  Pat  (Martin),  Guernsey,  Sask., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Theresa  Carol,  May 
7,  1978, 


obituaries 
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Alderfer,  Franklin  Landis,  son  of  Franklin  L,, 
Sr.,  and  Catherine  (Landis)  Alderfer,  was  born  in 
Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1897;  died  of  a 
coronary  occlusion,  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1978;  aged  80  y.  On  April  5,  1919,  he  was  married 
to  Maria  B.  Stover,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Edwin  S.),  3 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Aldus  Hertzler,  Esther — Mrs.  Paul  Moyer,  and 
Jane  Alderfer),  12  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (William  and  Arthur)  and  one 
sister  (Grace — Mrs.  Walter  Yoder).  In  April  1939, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  served  the  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug,  14,  in  charge  of  David 
F,  Derstine  and  Sheldon  Burkhalter;  interment  in 
the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Boehnert,  Ressie  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip 
Henry  and  Maymie  Edna  (Weaver)  Horner,  was 
born  in  Augusta  County,  Va,,  Dec.  18,  1915;  died 
at  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Waynes- 
boro, Va,,  Aug.  18,  1978;  aged  62  y.  On  Aug.  23, 
1947.  she  was  married  to  Addison  L.  Boehnert, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Roy 
H.  and  John  Horner),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Emily  Heat- 
wole,  Welby — Mrs.  Dan  Huber,  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
Benner),  and  her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Esther  Horn- 
er). She  was  a member  of  the  Springdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Duane  E.  Gingerich  and 
Paul  Wenger;  interment  in  Springdale  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Lloyd  Lewis,  son  of  Alvin  and  Elsie 
(Zook)  Hooley,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Nov. 
23,  1929;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Salem,  Ore., 
July  11,  1978;  aged  48  y.  On  Nov,  24,  1949,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  his  parents,  one  son  (Lyle  L. ),  2 
daughters  (Beverly  G.  Stutzman  and  Evelyn 
Weber),  and  8 grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  14,  in  charge  of  John  P. 
Oyer;  interment  in  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  James  Mark,  son  of  J.  Alton  and 
Dorothy  (Mann)  Horst,  was  born  at  Olney,  111., 
June  19,  1958;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  on  July 
28,  1978;  aged  20  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers 
(John,  David,  and  Paul),  one  sister  (Ruth), 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 


Horst),  and  maternal  grandmother  (Nellie — Mrs. 
Cleo  Mann).  He  was  a member  of  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Don  Heiser;  inter- 
ment in  Willow  Springs  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Rollan  V.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Barbara  (Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  May  3,  1904;  died  at  Dunlap  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Aug.  15,  1978;  aged  74 
y.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Burckhart,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  brother  (Paul)  and  2 
sisters  (Emily  Christner  and  Dorothy  Beam).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Arthur). 
He  was  a member  of  Hi-Way  Chapel.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Martins  Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Marvin  E.  Hostetler  and 
Wayne  Yoder;  interment  in  Martins  Church 
Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Christopher  Lee,  son  of  Gary  and 
Marlene  (Spann)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  May  10,  1978;  died  of  meningitis  at  Sarasota 
Memorial  Hospital  on  July  25,  1978;  aged  2 mo. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  Sarasota  Me- 
morial Park  on  July  28,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder 
and  Sherman  Kauffman. 

Moyer,  R.  Walter,  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma 
(Yoder)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Hilltown  Twp.,  Pa., 
Feb.  9,  1893;  died  of  cardiac  arrest  at  Sellersville, 
Pa,,  July  8,  1978;  aged  85  y.  He  was  married  to 
Evelyn  Moyer,  who  died  on  Dec.  27,  1918.  On 

iune  17,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  R,  Myers, 
o survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Margaret  Freed,  Gladys  Detweiler,  Marie  M. 
Moyer,  and  Helen — Mrs,  Norman  Good),  8 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
reat-great-grandchild.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
y 2 sons  (Walter  Jr.,  and  Richard  Moyer).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
11,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter  and  David 
F.  Derstine;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Cem- 
etery. 

Schmell,  Stella,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Lizzie 
(Moyer)  Landis,  was  horn  in  Bedminster  Twp,, 
Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1889;  died  of  myocardial  failure  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa,,  Aug.  8, 
1978;  aged  89  y.  On  April  18,  1908,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Samuel  Schmell,  who  died  on  April  29, 
1961.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Margaret 
Overholt,  Marion — Mrs.  Alfred  Rice,  Stella  May 
Schmell,  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Norman  Schantz),  2 
sons  (Wilmer  and  Edward  L.  Schmell),  15  grand- 
children, 31  great-grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
great-grandsons.  She  was  a member  of  the  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of 
Sheldon  Burkhalter  and  David  F.  Derstine;  inter- 
ment in  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Elmer,  son  of  Stephen  and  Barbara 
(Schantz)  Wyse,  was  born  in  Olds,  Iowa,  July  13, 
1884;  died  at  Parkview  Home,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Aug.  16,  1978;  aged  94  y.  On  Feb.  16,  1908,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Alliman,  who  died  on  Feb. 
17,  1974.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Esther — 
Mrs.  William  Mabe),  2 sons  (Mahlon  and 
Vernon),  10  grandchildren,  18  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Amanda  Krabill),  He  was 
a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge 
of  Oliver  Yutzy  and  Willard  Leichty;  interment  in 
Bethel  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rohn  Engh;  p,  696  by  David  Hiebert. 
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South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Heinz  announces  policy 
on  television  advertising 

H.  J.  Heinz,  food  company  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  prohibits  spending  any  of  its 
$10  million  for  advertising  on  television  pro- 
grams which  include: 

— “Gratuitous  recourse  to  violence  and 
sex. 

— “Overly  graphic  displays  of  brutality 
and  suffering. 

— “The  acting  out  of  antisocial  behavior 
that  easily  stimulates  imitation.” 

— “Gratuitous  portrayal  of  drug  use  and 
other  antisocial  behavior.” 

■ 

N.  Z.  Methodist  membership 
down  14.5  percent  in  5 years 

Membership  in  the  New  Zealand  Meth- 
odist Church  has  dropped  by  14.5  percent  in 
the  five  years  ending  last  Dec.  31,  according 
to  a report  from  the  church.  The  number  of 
infant  baptisms  within  the  church  dropped 
even  faster,  the  report  says.  They  were  down 
by  almost  one  third  over  the  period. 
However,  the  moderator  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Norman  Gilkison,  says  that  in  the  church, 
despite  the  membership  loss  in  the  early 
1970s,  are  now  signs  of  “growth  in  some 
areas.” 

More  people  attended  the  most  recent 
Christmas  and  Easter  services  just  past,  he 
said,  and  there  was  a strengthening  of  the 
youth  section  with  a revival  of  Easter  and 
other  youth  camps.  Groups  of  young  mar- 
ried people  are  also  “looking  to  the  church 
for  answers,”  he  said,  and  he  believes  that 
more  people  disillusioned  with  a ma- 
terialistic society  will  turn  to  the  church. 

Ruth  Carter  Stapleton  defines 
her  beliefs  and  positions 

Ruth  Carter  Stapleton  has  issued  a 5V2- 
page  document  which  she  said  she  hopes 
will  be  “the  definitive  statement  of  my 
beliefs  and  positions  for  all  time.”  It  was  dis- 
tributed to  reporters  at  a news  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  wake  of  the  controversy 
that  has  arisen  over  a cover  story  about  her 
that  appeared  in  Newsweek  magazine’s  July 
17  issue.  She  has  charged  that  she  was 
misquoted  in  the  article  by  Kenneth  L. 
Woodward,  the  author  of  the  piece,  who 
says  he  has  tapes  of  the  interviews  which 
back  up  the  quotations. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  noted  that  “it  is  said  that  1 
referred  to  Jesus  as  ‘just  a man.’  ” She 


explained  that  “what  I meant  was,  Jesus  was 
fully  a man.  He  is  also  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  At  Jesus’  baptism  the  voice  of  God 
said,  ‘This  is  my  beloved  Son.’  The  New 
Testament  says.  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.’  The  tradi- 
tional theologians  have  referred  to  Him  as 
“very  God,  very  Man.’  1 do  not  hold  to  any 
modern  version  of  Arianism,  an  ancient 
heresy  rightly  condemned  by  church  coun- 
cils long  ago.” 

She  acknowledged  that  “1  may  not  always 
use  precise  terms  and  words  of  theology  as 
seminary  trained  theological  ministers  do.  I 
minister  to  plain  people  in  trouble.  I care 
very  much  about  those  who  often  think  that 
the  churches  consider  them  ‘beyond  the 
pale,’  or  at  least  whom  the  regular  clergy  do 
not  always  reach.  1 try  to  use  terms  which 
these  persons  can  understand.  I realize  I can 
improve  my  use  of  words  and  shall  do  so.” 

Scientology  officials 
arrested  in  Washington 

Eleven  officials  of  the  Church  of  Scien- 
tology have  been  indicted  on  a variety  of 
charges  involving  intrusion  into  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  government. 

Among  the  charges: 

— Conspiracy  to  spy  upon  U.S.  agencies 

— Breaking  into  government  offices. 

— Stealing  government  documents. 

— “Bugging”  meetings  of  federal  agen- 
cies. 

According  to  the  government’s  report, 
church  spies  were  used  to  determine 
Scientology’s  status  on  tax  exemption  and 
also  went  through  government  files  to 
secure  data  on  the  church  and  on  persons  or 
groups  which  the  church  thought  to  be 
enemies. 

The  case  in  question  dates  back  to  1976. 
In  that  year,  it  was  reported  two  Scientology 
operatives  were  confronted  by  FBI  agents  in 
the  federal  courthouse  here.  Employees  of 
the  building,  it  was  said,  had  become  suspi- 
cious of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  two  men 
described  later  as  Scientology  spies.  The 
men  were  released  at  the  time  but  later  went 
to  California,  at  which  point  the  govern- 
ment investigation  was  accelerated. 

Congregation  divided  for  25  years 
reunited  when  fire  destroys  church 

A Southern  Baptist  Church  in  Virden,  111., 
of  3,800  was  divided  25  years  ago  by  a per- 
sonality clash  but  reunited  this  year  by  a 
fire.  In  the  1950s  Grace  Baptist  Church  was 
splintered  by  a clash  on  which  Pastor 
Raymond  McAfee  will  not  elaborate — that 
caused  30  of  its  200  members  to  incorporate 
as  Virden  Southern  Baptist  Church  and 
build  a new  building.  Then,  last  December, 
a fire  destroyed  Grace  Baptist  Church.  Pas- 
tor McAfee,  who  had  been  there  five  years, 
lost  his  entire  personal  library  and  the  con- 


gregation was  without  a building. 

After  awhile,  members  of  Grace  began 
talking  with  members  of  Virden  Southern 
about  the  possibility  of  merger.  Virden 
Southern  had  no  pastor  and  Grace  had  no 
church  building.  Virden  Southern  had  little 
money  and  Grace  had  money  but  could  not 
buy  needed  land  near  its  current  site.  As  a 
result,  the  two  churches  merged,  or  re- 
united, forming  the  Grace  Southern  Baptist 
Church. 


21  percent  of  Hispanic  families 
living  below  poverty  level 

A new  Census  Bureau  report  reveals  that 
21  percent  of  all  Hispanic  families  in  the 
U.S.  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
last  year  and  only  9.7  percent  had  annual  in- 
comes of  $25,000  or  more.  The  report,  based 
on  a nationwide  survey  completed  in  March, 
showed  that  12  million  people  of  Spanish 
origin  live  in  the  U.S.  and  that  the  Hispanic 
community  falls  well  below  the  national 
average  in  income.  Average  income  for  His- 
panic males  was  $7,797,  compared  with  $10, 
261  for  the  overall  U.S.  male  population. 

Youth  suicide  rate  rising 

The  suicide  rate  among  young  people  in 
the  U.S.  has  tripled  since  1955  and  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  youths  between  ages  15-24 
commit  suicide  each  year,  according  to 
available  statistics.  Statistics  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  reveal  that  the  suicide  rate 
for  15-to-24-year-olds  has  increased  from  4 
per  100,000  people  in  1955  to  11.8  per  100, 
000  in  1975.  New  studies  show  that  the  sui- 
cide rate  affects  youths  of  nearly  all  social, 
economic,  and  racial  backgrounds.  The  rate 
for  blacks,  which  used  to  be  about  half  that 
of  young  whites,  has  now  reached  about  the 
same  level  as  whites. 

Young  women  attempt  to  kill  themselves 
three  times  as  often  as  young  men,  but  four 
times  more  men  than  women  actually  com- 
mit suicide.  Studies  showed  that  men  were 
more  successful  in  carrying  out  suicide  be- 
cause they  favor  guns,  while  women  used 
milder  methods  such  as  taking  pills. 

Churchman  sees  U.S.  farmers 
as  pawns  in  inflation  crisis 

Lloyd  M.  Wright  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
United  Methodist  district  superintendent, 
charged  that  U.S.  farmers  are  pawns  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  as  he  addressed  the 
Religion  and  Rural  Life  Festival  at  In- 
dianapolis. He  said  the  farmers’  exports  are 
used  as  “political  wedges.  ” 

“Rural  America  has  over  50  percent  of  the 
nation’s  poor,  yet  rural  America  receives  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  governmental  assist- 
ance. The  agricultural  forces  have  been 
saviors  for  the  balance  of  payments  in  this 
country,  ” Mr.  Wright  said. 
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Neglecting  the  widows 


A brief  reference  at  the  beginning  of  Acts  6 tells  of  a prob- 
lem that  developed  as  the  membership  increased  in  the  early 
Christian  church.  It  appears  there  were  daily  relief  efforts 
directed  to  widows  who  represented  two  different  cultural 
groups.  But  all  was  not  well. 

As  Acts  6:1  reports,  “the  Hellenists  murmured  against 
the  Hebrews  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  distribution.”  Commentators  point  out  that  Palestinian 
Jews  of  this  time  held  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  near  contempt. 
These  Aramaic  or  Hebrew-speaking  Jews  saw  themselves  as 
faithful  to  the  tradition,  while  the  Hellenists,  who  had  taken 
on  the  Greek  language,  were  seen  as  worldly  compromisers. 

Since  from  its  beginning  the  church  included  these  two 
cultural  groups,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  issue  became  the 
source  of  conflict.  It  seems  ironic  that  the  Hellenistic  widows 
should  take  the  brunt  of  the  prejudice,  but  this  is  the  way  it 
often  goes.  When  there  is  prejudice  or  conflict,  the  strong  can 
generally  prevail,  while  the  weak  perish. 

The  problem  in  this  case  developed  because  of  a system  for 
doing  good.  The  Jews  had  a well-established  practice  of 
mutual  aid  for  those  in  need.  The  needs  of  widows  and  or- 
phans were  probably  as  desperate  as  any  groups  in  the  time. 
The  discrimination  may  well  have  been  not  altogether  inten- 
tional. The  word  used  in  Scripture  is  “neglected.”  Perhaps 
the  distributors  did  not  know  the  Hellenist  widows.  Maybe 
they  even  did  not  know  about  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
maybe  the  funds  were  short  and  the  goods  ran  out  before 
they  got  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

What  did  the  leaders  do  about  the  problem?  The  solution 
stands  out  as  a model  after  all  these  years.  They  simply  put 
some  persons  in  charge.  From  their  names,  we  can  see  that  all 
those  elected  for  the  task  were  members  of  the  neglected 
group. 

Luke  does  not  include  a report  on  what  the  seven  men 
named  in  Acts  6 actually  did  for  the  widows.  In  fact,  the  two 
he  mentions  subsequently  are  found  in  quite  different  roles: 


Stephen  as  an  apologist  for  the  new  interpretation  of  the  faith 
and  Philip  as  an  evangelist  and  teacher  of  an  Ethiopian.  We 
hope  that  they  or  others  like  them  also  helped  the  widows. 

For  the  problem  of  widows  continues.  When  members  of 
more  than  one  cultural  group  live  and  work  together,  prob- 
lems such  as  this  are  likely  to  emerge.  Even  with  good  faith 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  still  happen.  And  so  Brother 
Eugene  Seals  writes  in  the  lead  article  of  this  issue,  “The 
Urban  Thrust  . . . may  need  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
frustration  of  ‘our  widows’  with  the  current  delivery  system.  ” 

Although  there  may  well  be  actual  widows  involved,  I am 
sure  he  is  writing  here  in  a figure  of  speech.  Because  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  persons  of  various 
racial  and  cultural  groups  are  now  together  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  problems  arise  which  we  did  not 
have  before.  It  may  be  that  in  our  weaker  moments,  we 
would  turn  baek  the  clock  to  avoid  the  problems. 

But  this  would  be  faithlessness.  Instead  we  will  seek  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  early  church.  When  we  learn  of 
problems  brought  about  by  the  merging  of  various  cultures  in 
one  fellowship,  we  will  seek  to  solve  them  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  And  we  will  do  well  if,  like  the  early  church,  we  look 
for  the  resources  among  the  group  which  has  the  problem. 

It  is  not  only  persons  of  specific  cultural  groups  who  may 
end  up  lacking.  Women,  youth,  the  older,  the  unmarried,  the 
newly  married,  the  middle-aged — almost  any  group  may  end 
up  short  of  the  services  provided  in  the  church. 

As  with  the  widows  in  the  early  church,  failure  to  meet 
these  needs  is  not  a complete  disaster  as  long  as  there  is  a will 
to  deal  with  the  problem  when  it  eomes  to  our  attention. 
Representation  is  the  key.  Let  those  who  understand  and 
represent  the  people  in  need  be  assigned  to  work  at  the 
problem. 

Like  the  seven  ordained  in  Acts  6,  the  persons  to  meet  the 
need  may  well  be  at  hand.  It  is  only  that  the  church  has  not 
yet  recognized  them. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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The  day  Columbus  got  lost 

by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 


Years  ago  in  a little  one-room  schoolhouse  in  Ontario  I was 
taught,  “In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- two  Columbus 
sailed  the  ocean  blue,”  For  many  years  following  I believed 
that  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America. 

It  wasn’t  until  I was  well  into  adulthood  that  I realized 
what  really  happened — namely,  that  Columbus  got  lost  while 


trying  to  find  India  and  that  the  American  “Indians”  dis- 
covered Columbus. 

A history  professor  once  told  me,  “We  see  things  not  as 
they  are  but  as  we  are.”  Many  of  us  interpret  history  accord- 
ing to  who  we  are.  To  a large  extent  we  do  so  in  order  to  jus- 
tify our  holdings  of  land,  property,  and  the  earth’s  abundant 


As  wind  will  prod 

My  soul,  O do  not 
Waste  this  strange  new  sorrow 
Meant  for  growth  today 
And  strength  tomorrow. 

This  loss — do  not 
Deny  it,  disown  it,  erase  it. 
Willingly  acknowledge 
And  embrace  it. 

As  wind  will  prod 
The  pine  tree  to  maturity. 

So  sorrow  used  will  grow 
A loving  purity. 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


resources.  For  centuries  North  Americans  have  consumed  for 
their  own  pleasure  much  of  what  really  has  not  belonged  to 
them. 

Long  before  they  discovered  Columbus,  the  native  peoples 
of  North  America  already  had  discovered  that  air,  water,  and 
land  are  sacred  and  belong  to  everybody.  These  are  the  gifts 
of  the  Creator  to  His  creation.  They  believed  that  it  is  an  im- 
moral act  for  anyone  to  use  selfishly  any  portion  of  creation  if 
it  does  not  benefit  the  entire  community.  Robbing  an  unborn 
generation  of  the  richness  of  natural  resources  supplied  by 
the  Creator  is  wrong.  Each  generation  is  called  on  to  be  good 
stewards  of  creation,  then  pass  things  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion in  better  condition  than  before.  Native  Americans  have 
always  treated  land  and  its  resources  with  deep  reverence. 

I propose  that  we  use  the  occasion  of  “Columbus  Day,” 
October  9,  1978,  as  the  basis  for  a call  to  repentance.  When 
non-Indians  came  to  North  America  they  were  weak,  hungry, 
and  in  need  of  food,  a place  to  raise  their  children,  a setting 
where  they  could  practice  their  religion,  a place  to  enjoy 
freedom.  The  very  tenets  of  their  religion  included:  Thou 
shalt  not  lie,  steal,  kill,  and  covet  another  person’s  property. 
History,  however,  tells  us  that  the  native  Americans  were  lied 
to  countless  times  as  treaties  were  broken,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  killed,  and  that  their  most  treasured 
possession,  their  land,  was  coveted — then  stolen — by  the 
white  man. 

That  coveting  continues.  According  to  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Committee,  there  are  presently  some  nine 
bills  before  the  95th  Congress  of  the  U.S.A.  which  attack  the 
treaty  rights  of  sovereign  Indian  nations.  The  most 
comprehensive  bill  the  Native  American  Solidarity  Commit- 
tee warns  against  is  H.R.  9054.  “This  bill  seeks  to  ignore  all 
treaty  rights  relating  to  fishing,  hunting,  and  water  use,  as 
well  as  ending  all  reservations,”  NASC  tells  us.  “H.R.  9054 


attempts  to  divide  Indian  people  by  taking  collectively  held 
lands  and  assigning  ownership  of  allotments  to  individuals 
according  to  age  and  amount  of  Indian  blood.” 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  for  use  in  connection 
with  a “Columbus  Day”  repentance  emphasis: 

1.  Write  soon  to  your  congressperson  (U.S.)  requesting  a 
copy  of  H.R.  9054.  In  addition  to  H.R.  9054,  you  might  ask  to 
see  other  Indian-related  bills  before  Congress.  You  may  also 
wish  to  write  NASC,  Box  3426,  St.  Paul,  MN  55165,  for  addi- 
tional materials  on  issues  being  faeed  by  native  peoples  of  the 
U.S.  For  Canadian  information,  contact  Menno  Wiebe,  Na- 
tive Concerns,  201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  R3T  2C8. 

2.  Ask  your  pastor  and  worship  committee  to  plan  for  an 
emphasis  on  justice  to  native  Americans  for  Sunday,  October 
8.  Also  contact  your  conference  peace  committee  for  help. 

3.  Plan  for  follow-up  in  Sunday  school  class,  youth  groups, 
adult  fellowships. 

4.  Make  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  service  (Canada, 
October  9,  U.S.,  November  23)  an  extension  of  any  emphasis 
in  your  congregation  on  native  Americans  by  planning  for  a 
time  of  repentance  and  eommitment  to  working  for  justice. 

5.  Write  to  your  representative  and  senators  in  Congress, 
or  members  of  Parliament,  urging  them  to  vote  in  favor  of 
justice  for  native  Americans  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Thousands  of  people  have  participated  this  year  in  “The 
Longest  Walk” — journey  on  foot  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  dramatize  the  urgent  need  for  support  and 
understanding  of  today’s  Indian  eommunity.  The  voices  of 
the  native  American  leaders  are  beginning  to  be  heard.  The 
ears  of  the  Peace  Churches  must  be  attuned  to  those  voices. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  said,  “The  effeet  of  righteousness  (jus- 
tice) will  be  peace”  (Is.  32:17).  The  psalmist  cried  out:  “In 
his  days  may  righteousness  (justice)  flourish,  and  peace 
abound,  till  the  moon  be  no  more!”  (Ps.  72:7).  And  Jesus,  the 
Prinee  of  Peaee,  calls  all  His  people  to  be  peacemakers. 

“Columbus  Day”  1978  would  be  a good  day  for  peacemak- 
ing. Let’s  make  it  a matter  of  prayer.  ^ 
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MCC  is  the  church 
1 where  two  or  three 
? are  gathered  together 
j and  700  workers 
j are  scattered  apart. 

I MCC  has  no  pews 
I but  many  workers. 

No  pulpit 

I but  many  ministers. 

I No  Sunday  school 
but  many  teachers. 


MCC  is  the  church 
because  you  are  the  church. 
MCC  exists 

because  the  church  is  called 
to  service. 

Christ’s  gathered  body 
sent  us  first  to  Russia 
then  throughout  Europe. 
Asia,  Latin  America. 

Africa  and  back 
to  our  Jerusalem  — 


feeding  the  hungry 
sheltering  the  destitute 
binding  up  the  wounded 
and  loosing  the  captives. 
Because  the  church 
continues  to  call  us 
to  victims  of  disaster, 
drought  and  poverty 
in  60  lands, 
we  need  your  prayers 
and  support. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron.  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


t 


Where  two  or  three 

are  scattered  in  my  name 


Mid-biennium  report  No.  3: 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


A year  since  Estes 

by  H.  Ernest  Bennett 


\ 


Tilman  R.  Smith  addresses  a teach-in  on  aging  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 


The  past  year  has  been  a time  of  ad- 
justment for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. We  faced  the  challenge  of  hold- 
ing down  expenditures  and  increasing 
attention  to  urban  missions. 

Budget  expenditures  were  reduced 
by  10  percent  for  the  year,  resulting  in 
some  program  and  staff  cuts,  deferred 
spending,  and  general  belt  tightening. 

Increased  attention  to  urban  mission 
has  called  our  home  ministries  divisions 
together  to  plan  a church-planting  ef- 
fort in  a new  urban  area.  The  Home 
Missions  Committee  sat  down  with 
conference  mission  leaders  to  consider 
broader  implications  of  the  urban  mis- 
sion concerns  voiced  at  Estes  ’77. 

Directors,  committee  members,  and 
staff  gave  searching  thought  to  develop 
our  first  written  mission  theology  state- 
ment, A Theology  of  Mission  in  Out- 
line. The  statement  is  intended  to  guide 
each  division  in  evaluating  and  plan- 
ning its  activities.  I quote  from  the  pref- 
ace: “Christian  mission  is  supremely  a 
God-centered  action.  It  originates  in 
God’s  purposes  from,  ‘before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,’  and  will  culminate 
when  these  purposes  are  fulfilled.  It  was 
also  within  the  divine  purpose  that  the 
church  should  have  an  important  part 
to  play  in  the  drama  of  redemption, 
‘that  through  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  might  now  be  made 
known.’  ’’ 

This  is  our  mission,  and  we  are  happy 
to  report  some  of  the  growing  edges  in 
mission  in  the  year  since  Estes. 

Health  and  Welfare.  “People  are  be- 
ing touched  by  Jesus  Christ  through  His 


church  and  our  healing  ministry”  (Estes 
’77  testimony).  Last  year  more  than 
143,000  outpatients  and  11,500  in- 
patients were  cared  for  in  MBM-af- 
filiated  institutions  and  thousands  of 
others  were  touched  as  family  mem- 
bers. 

Excellent  planning,  development, 
and  expansion  of  retirement  living  and 
nursing  services  are  going  on  in  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia;  Sarasota,  Florida; 
Orrville,  Ohio;  Fairview,  Michigan; 
Goshen,  Indiana;  Hannibal,  Missouri; 
Hesston,  Kansas;  Albany,  Oregon;  and 
in  Franconia  Conference. 

Financing  youth  care  remains  dif- 
ficult. Government  agencies  do  not 
allocate  sufficient  funding  for  an  ag- 
gressive, progressive  treatment.  Our 
children’s  services  need  continuing 
community  financial  support. 

In  all  our  human  services  we  need 
close  relationships  not  only  with  a client 
but  also  with  family,  community, 
government,  and  the  church  (congrega- 
tion and  denomination).  The  stresses  of 
modern  living  call  for  stronger  support 
systems  for  all  of  us.  Health  and  welfare 
covets  stronger  ties  with  our  congrega- 
tions and  conferences. 

Home  Missions.  “A  young  lady  be- 
came a Christian.  After  that  she  wit- 
nessed to  her  mother  and  her  brothers, 
and  she  brought  her  brother  to  the 
Lord.  Her  brother  brought  his  wife. 
This  happened  this  year”  (Estes  ’77). 

Home  Missions  rejoices  in  the  emer- 
gence and  development  of  minority 
leaders  and  the  growth  of  the  Indian, 
black,  and  Latino  congregations.  It  is 


committed  to  increased  partnerships 
with  conferences,  fellowships,  and 
regions  and  to  churchwide  ownership 
and  involvement  in  evangelism  and 
church  growth. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts.  “With  Your 
Time  we  hope  to  touch,  to  encourage, 
to  suggest  options  for  living  hopefully 
and  creatively,  to  celebrate  God’s  pres- 
ence and  work  in  our  time”  (Estes  ’77). 

“The  concise,  caring  communication 
of  God’s  love  through  Margaret  Foth  is 
truly  of  His  grace,”  a listener  wrote. 
Your  Time  has  talked  about  personal 
growth,  family  and  marriage,  widow- 
hood, aging,  developmental  disabilities, 
and  finding  Christ’s  love  in  prison. 

The  15-minute  Mennonite  Hour  may 
be  replaced  in  early  1979  by  a shorter 
daily  program.  Current  responses  to  the 
Mennonite  Hour  come  from  Christians. 
The  new  program  intends  to  aim  at 
nominal  Christians  and  to  those  who  do 
not  frequent  Christian  churches. 

Home  Bible  Studies  continue  to 
reach  larger  audiences  as  prison  chap- 
lains discover  the  quality  of  the  courses 
and  local  or  area  Mennonites  do  the 
follow-up.  Choice  Books  receives  in- 
depth  evaluation  in  1978. 

Overseas  Missions.  “When  I hear 
God’s  Word  in  my  language  my  heart 
has  to  dance  for  joy”  (Estes  ’77). 

In  early  1978  the  Toba  language  New 
Testament  was  approved  for  publica- 
tion by  the  United  Bible  Societies. 
Missionary  Albert  Buckwalter  continues 
with  translation  helpers  an  Old  Testa- 
ment preparation  in  Toba  and  New 
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Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board  members  (from  left),  Ellis  Croyle  and  Dale  Stoltzfus. 


Testament  translation  into  Mocovi  and 
Pilaga.  After  hearing  a Bible  passage  in 
Pilaga,  one  of  the  church  leaders  said, 
“Sometimes  the  preaching  we  hear  is 
like  hard  bread,  but  this  is  like  soft, 
fresh  bread.” 

An  unusually  strong  core  of  overseas 
workers  has  been  in  service  since  the 
late  forties.  Within  10  years  24  mis- 
sionaries will  retire.  Overseas  Missions 
is  looking  to  the  church  for  replace- 
ments and  for  new  ventures. 

Overseas  developments  continue.  Ya- 
vatmal  (Yetomal)  seminary  relocation 
in  India  will  receive  $100,000  from 
overseas  budget — $70,000  of  that 
amount  is  in  hand.  Growth  in  the  local 
assembly  continues  in  Israel.  In  Bolivia 
the  cooperative  inter-Mennonite  effort 
continues  to  bear  fruit.  John  and  Bonita 
Driver’s  teaching  mission  in  Spain  is 
drawing  strong  response  from  the  con- 
gregations and  student  groups. 

New  missionaries  are  needed  now  for 
church-planting  service  in  Bolivia,  Bra- 
zil, and  Japan.  Five  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  form  the  nucleus  of  a fellow- 
ship in  Ireland  this  fall. 

Relief  and  Service.  “Thank  you  for 
caring  about  me  when  I needed  some- 
body to  care  about  me  and  giving  me 
support  when  I was  lonely  ’ (Estes  ’77). 

Voluntary  Service  presents  unusual 
opportunities  to  share  what  the  church 
is  about.  Project  requests  include  those 
where  there  is  no  local  Anabaptist  wor- 
ship and  service  style. 

Persons  and  groups  intrigued  by 
Mennonite  ideas  ask  for  people  to  help 
them  flesh  out  those  ideas  in  ministry 


for  autistic  adults  in  Maryland;  with  a 
fellowship  nucleus  in  California;  with  a 
halfway  house  in  Washington,  D.C. ; 
and  with  a drug  rehabilitation  center  in 
Michigan.  We  could  do  more  with  more 
finances. 

Discipleship  units  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, and  Richmond,  Virginia,  have 
stirred  interest  in  other  church  groups, 
especially  after  Faith-at-work  noted  the 
mission-centered,  work-study,  com- 
munity-living character  of  the  units.  At 
midyear  up  to  15  VSers  began  a new  VS 
involvement  in  the  Starkville,  Miss- 
issippi, community.  Assignments  in- 
cluded housing  and  community 
services. 

Student  Services.  “Our  congregation 
appreciates  the  influx  of  new  ideas  and 
awareness  that  students  and  young 
adults  bring  to  our  fellowship.  One 
thing  we  have  been  learning  is  that  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  speaks  through  all  the 
people  of  the  Christian  community  ” 
(Estes  ’77). 

Mennonite  young  adults  are  God’s 
people  today  on  campus  or  in  urban  set- 
tings. They  are  called  to  be  the  church 
in  their  settings.  Student  Services  resists 
the  idea  that  the  young  adult,  while  in 
school  or  pursuing  an  urban  career,  is 
temporarily  removed  from  Christian 
witness.  Young  adults  can  be  effective 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian  fellowships  with  the 
potential  for  becoming  chartered 
groups  have  emerged  at  Purdue,  Ball 
State,  and  Indiana  universities  in  In- 
diana; in  New  York  City;  and  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


Bethanne  Alderfer,  Discipleship  ' VSer. 


Rick  Mojonnier  (left)  reviews  student/ 
young  adult  locations  with  Hubert  Brown 
in  preparation  for  directing  tbe  office  dur- 
ing Hubert’s  year  of  absence- 

Orlando  Sanchez  (center),  Toba  translator 
and  Ramon  Tapiceno  (left),  Pilaga  transla- 
tor, with  Albert  Buekwalter. 


Corporate.  “Where  in  all  the  world 
should  we  be  with  the  needs  that  there 
are?”  (Estes  ’77). 

Board  Chairman  Samuel  Janzen  said 
at  Estes,  “We  are  challenged  to  take  the 
giant  step  from  hearing  and  knowing  to 
obedience.”  May  our  hearts  be  lifted  in 
courage  and  faith  that  God  will  work 
His  purpose  out  as  we  abide  in  Him.  ^ 
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Urban  missioners  call 


what  does  an  urban  missioner  do  in 
the  midst  of  decay  and  desertion? 
Urban  Mennonite  pastors  and  workers 
raised  a common  voice  at  Assembly  ’77 
in  Estes  Park,  Colorado:  “Come,  Men- 
nonite Church,  stand  with  us.” 
Assembly  delegates  heard  the  plea  and 
asked  the  church  to  muster  its  resources 
for  a new  urban  thrust. 

The  urban  thrust  affects  every 
member  of  the  church  because:  the 
thrust  will  affect  the  way  the  mission 
dollar  is  spent;  the  thrust  will  set 
priorities  for  church  agencies;  the  thrust 
will  propel  persons  into  urban  mission 
and  service  assignments;  the  thrust  will 
alter  the  nature  and  fabric  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  urban  thrust  will 


help  shape  an  answer  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  city  for  the  extension 
of  God’s  kingdom. 

What  is  urban?  The  definition  needs 
careful  attention  to  keep  the  urban  mis- 
sion effort  focused  throughout  the 
church.  Urban  mission  could  mean  out- 
reach with  suburban  residents.  It  could 
mean  outreach  with  inner-city  dwellers. 
It  could  mean  outreach  with  people  liv- 
ing in  old,  decaying  neighborhoods,  or 
in  the  ghettos.  It  could  mean  outreach 
with  persons  living  in  fashionable  dis- 
tricts. 

After  debate  on  the  matter  at  the 
1978  Home  Ministries  Consultation  at 
Blooming  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  par- 
ticipants agreed  that  while  the  Men- 


Ed  Taylor  and  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  staff 
persons  for  the  Home  Missions  Division  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  with  the 
Chicago  skyline  in  the  background.  The 
Chicago  Home  Mission,  begun  in  the  late 
1800s,  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  by 
Mennonites  to  reach  inner-city  persons 
with  the  good  news  of  Christ. 

nonite  Church  needs  to  work  with  all 
these  groups,  the  immediate  need  is 
“the  inner  core  of  the  urban  area,  or  its 
central  region.  It  is  usually  identified  as 
suffering  from  decayed  housing,  crime, 
rising  taxes,  decreased  municipal 
services,  poor  or  floundering  educa- 
tional systems,  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  citizens,  massive  flight  to 
suburbia  by  some  of  its  residents,  poor 
people  of  racial  minorities  background, 
and  impotent  churches.  ” 

How  will  Home  Missions  respond  to 
the  urban  challenge?  After  counsel 
from  inner-city  and  conference  workers. 
Home  Missions,  along  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Mission  Board,  has 
agreed  on  the  following  priorities  and 
goals: 

Priorities 

• To  inform  the  church  of  inner-city 
needs  and  church-planting  potential. 

• To  evaluate  existing  inner-city 

Home  Missions  works  through  the  con- 
ferences and  regions  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  spring  65  persons  from  20 
conferences  and  conventions  gathered  at 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  to  launch  the  urban 
thrust.  Here  delegates  to  the  Home  Minis- 
tries Consultation  visit  the  York  Street  area 
of  inner-city  Philadelphia. 
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Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  head  of  Home 
Missions,  and  Ed  Taylor  are  responsible  to 
channel  people  and  money  resources 
where  they  are  needed  in  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

churches  and  programs. 

• To  build  inner-city  churches  by  the 
presence  of  persons  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  committed  to  sharing 
the  good  news  of  Christ  by  word  and 
deed. 

• To  share  personnel  and  material  re- 
sources for  building  the  inner-city 
church  and  meeting  human  need. 

Goals 

• To  channel  all  the  resources  of  the 
various  Mission  Board  divisions  into 
one  church-planting  effort  that  can 
serve  as  a model  for  other  church-plant- 
ing efforts.  Home  Missions  will  provide 
personnel  and  financial  resources. 
Voluntary  Service  will  establish  a VS 
unit  to  support  the  church-planting  ef- 
fort in  its  early  stages.  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  will  provide  local  media  pro- 
motion of  the  new  outreach.  Student 
Services  will  contact  students  and 
young  adults  who  might  potentially  be- 
come members  of  the  congregation. 
This  combined  effort  is  planned  to  take 
place  in  1979. 

• To  call  out  persons  and  families 
from  congregations  and  conferences  to 
serve  in  church-planting  efforts.  Each 
conference  should  call  out  one  person 
or  family  per  year  for  the  next  five  years 


Ed  Taylor,  newest  staff  member  with 
Home  Missions,  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  urban  thrust.  Before  joining 
Home  Missions,  Ed  was  pastor  of  the 
Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  Community 
Church. 


to  serve  in  an  urban  setting. 

• To  plant  urban  churches.  Each 
conference  should  plant  one  urban 
church  fellowship  annually  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

Home  Missions  is  now  taking  steps  to 
implement  these  priorities  and  meet 
these  goals.  Money  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  joint  church-planting  effort,  and 
Ed  Taylor  is  visiting  cities  proposed  for 
the  model  effort.  A training  program  to 
develop  black  leaders  is  being 
considered  in  cooperation  with  Carver 
College  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  A coopera- 
tive program  with  Hesston  College  and 
Seminario  Nazareno  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  was  started  in  1977  to  train 
Spanish  pastors.  Another  program  that 
will  give  sabbaticals  and  a chance  for 
continuing  education  to  current  city  pas- 
tors will  be  initiated. 

How  can  the  Mennonite  Church  re- 
spond? Our  response  to  the  urban 
thrust  must  be  immediate  and  enthu- 
siastic. Inner-city  churches  in  need  of 
money  will  not  understand  why 


members  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
now  wealthier  than  ever  with  a net 
worth  of  over  one  billion  dollars,  cannot 
find  any  to  spare  for  urban  mission.  In- 
ner-city churches  in  need  of  trained 
personnel  will  not  understand  why  the 
Mennonite  Church  can  send  more  and 
more  persons  from  college  and  graduate 
schools  into  highly  skilled  professions 
but  none  into  urban  mission.  Inner-city 
churches  will  not  be  patient  while  rural 
churches  “plow  their  fields  and  bury 
their  dead.” 

Can  the  Mennonite  Church  be  suc- 
cessful in  urban  mission?  Some  people 
say  no — the  obstacles  are  too  great  and 
we  are  too  ill-equipped.  Yet  as  a de- 
nomination we  have  spanned  oceans, 
cultural  barriers,  and  unfamiliar  lan- 
guages to  take  the  good  news  of  Christ 
to  the  remote  corners  of  the  world. 
Faithfulness  calls  us  to  Christ’s  promise 
that  He  will  be  with  us  “in  Judea,  Sa- 
maria, and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,”  as  we  go  about  the  task  of 
planting  and  nurturing  His  church. 


church-planting 

ministry 


Home  Missions  works  at  bringing 
others  to  Christ  by  planting  churches, 
providing  resources  for  church  growth, 
training  leaders  for  ministry,  developing 
strategy  for  North  American  mission,  be- 
ginning new  ministries,  and  reconciling 
injustices  in  our  society.  A major  portion 
of  the  Home  Missions  budget  goes  to 
support  pastors  in  developing  congrega- 


tions. 

Home  Missions  also  provides  first-year 
seed  money  for  the  beginning  of  local 
church-related  programs.  Deaf  Minis- 
tries, one  of  the  newest  outreaches  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  is  supported  by 
Home  Missions.  For  more  information 
write:  Home  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 
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Graduates  call  Anabaptist 
theology  inadequate 


Anabaptist  theology  is  inadequate  to  give 
guidance  for  our  involvement  in  professions 
and  in  social  structures.  This  was  a domi- 
nant theme  in  the  Summer  Graduate 
Seminar  held  at  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  15-20. 

Thirty-five  participants  from  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  struggled  with  the  issues  of  apply- 
ing the  Anabaptist  faith  (or  “prophetic  vi- 
sion,’ as  the  theme  stated  to  the  various  dis- 
ciplines which  they  represented.  This  semi- 
nar was  evidence  of  a broadening  of  investi- 
gation among  Mennonite  academics  and 
professionals. 

“The  significance  of  the  conference,”  said 
one  of  the  organizers,  “is  that  it  showed  how 
Mennonites  are  capitulating  to  the  modern 
age.” 

Th  is  conclusion,  probably  shared  by  most, 
was  not  taken  as  an  indication  that  Men- 
nonite scholars  are  leaving  their  faith  be- 
hind. The  papers  revealed  an  intense  aware- 
ness of  the  task  of  relating  a separatist  faith 
to  a growing  involvement  in  the  world. 

Ted  Koontz,  political  science  student  at 
Harvard  University,  led  off  by  stating  that 
Christian  ethics  and  political  ethics  are  in- 
compatible. Beginning  with  the  assumption, 
however,  that  Christians  must  be  involved 
in  politieal  structures,  he  suggested  that  our 
witness  take  into  account  “enlightened  self- 
interest”  on  a national  scale,  but  work 


toward  a universalistic  ethic  which  moves 
beyond  national  interests  alone. 

Ted  also  said  that  it  might  be  more  help- 
ful to  educate  the  electorate  before  attack- 
ing politicians  who  are  agents  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

Bob  Janzen,  a lawyer  from  Ontario, 
echoed  the  problem  of  bringing  two  dif- 
ferent ethical  norms  together  in  a profession 
that  is  concerned  primarily  with  upholding 
the  law  and  not  with  justice  and  equality. 

Conrad  Brunk  from  Conrad  Grebel 
College  argued  that  Mennonites  are  im- 
poverished in  their  understanding  of  social 
systems  and  must  begin  to  fashion  an  ethic 
from  within  the  institutions  of  which  they 
are  a part. 

Stan  Kauffman,  medical  student  from 
Kansas,  had  specific  suggestions  for  making 
medical  practices  more  compatible  with 
Christian  teachings.  A paper  on  black  his- 
tory by  Robert  Ulle  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania stressed  that  minority  history  can 
act  as  a corrective  to  white  history  and 
serves  a kind  of  prophetic  function. 

A backdrop  to  the  prophetic  vision  theme 
was  a paper  presented  on  Wednesday  night 
by  Werner  Packull  from  Renison  College, 
University  of  Waterloo.  Summarizing  the 
state  of  Anabaptist  research  at  present,  he 
emphasized  that  although  the  “Bender 
generation  ’ of  scholars  has  been  super- 


seded, the  new  groups  are  just  as  interpre- 
tive and  subject  to  as  many  biases  as  was  the 
older  group. 

The  Old  Testament  was  approached  in 
terms  of  “remembering”  in  a paper  by  Ron 
Guengerich  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He 
urged  that  we  re-create  the  past  for  those 
who  no  longer  experience  the  event,  rather 
than  approach  the  Old  Testament  as  dogma. 

A lament  for  the  present  state  of  theology 
was  presented  by  Jim  Reimer,  theology 
student  in  Toronto.  Pointing  to  theology’s 
accommodation  to  the  present  technological 
age,  he  argued  the  necessity  for  a God  of 
limits,  a God  who  counters  the  modern 
assumption  that  “we  are  our  own.” 

John  Miller  from  Conrad  Grebel  College 
led  four  Bible  studies  on  prophecy  and 
wisdom  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  proposed 
that  wisdom,  or  human  knowledge  and 
activity,  has  also  led  to  a knowledge  of  God, 
but  this  aspect  of  the  biblical  tradition  has 
often  been  forgotten. 

Miller’s  emphasis,  said  Ted  Hiebert  from 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  “reminds  us  that 
hard  human  thinking  is  not  ungodly.  It  has 
in  fact  always  been  accepted,  not  less  by 
Jesus  than  by  the  Old  Testament,  as  a fruit- 
ful, even  necessary  activity  for  the  religious 
person.” 

Discussion  at  the  conference  was  vigorous 
as  participants  attempted  to  strike  a balance 
between  rational,  human  understandings 
and  the  biblical  mandate.  Several  people  la- 
mented the  absence  of  a perspective  from 
the  arts,  a perspective  less  governed  by  the 
empirical,  rational  criteria  of  the  other  dis- 
ciplines and  not  as  preoccupied  with  the 
“Mennonite  obsession  ” with  ethics. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Services  committees  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite,  and  the 
Canadian  Mennonite  Brethren  churches. 
John  Rempel,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  Robert 
Charles,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  planned  the  event. 

— Margaret  Loewen  Reimer,  assistant  editor 
of  Mennonite  Reporter. 

Peace  conference: 
an  uncertain  trumpet 

“God’s  Call  for  Solidarity”  was  the  theme  of 
the  Fifth  All-Christian  Peace  Assembly  by 
the  Christian  Peace  Conference  (CPC)  held 
in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in  early  summer. 
About  700  persons  attended,  nearly  500  of. 
them  voting  delegates,  from  some  90  coun- 
tries. 

Since  the  most  recent  assembly  in  1971, 
the  CPC  had  greatly  extended  its  member- 
ship and  scope  of  activity.  Continental 
conferences  had  been  formed  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  A value  of  the 
conference  is  that  Christians  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  can  keep  in  touch  with  one* 
another  and  discuss  broad  issues  of  peace. 

Twenty-five  Americans  attended,  partici- 
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pating  by  way  of  Christians  Associated  with 
Eastern  Europe  (CAREE).  Among  the  dele- 
gation was  Paul  Peachey,  professor  at  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  is  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section  liaison  with  CPC  and 
CAREE.  Mennonites  had  attended  three 
previous  conferences  in  1961,  1964,  and 
1968. 

Critics  in  the  U.S.  had  long  been  unhappy 
with  the  “selective  conscience”  of  the  CPC. 
Arms  buildup  and  human  rights  violations 
were  condemned  by  the  CPC,  critics  ob- 
served, as  practiced  by  nonsocialist  or 
Western  powers.  “But  criticism  of  socialist 
powers,  at  least  those  allied  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  not  be  heard  among  CPC 
pronouncements,”  says  Peachey. 

“As  the  assembly  amply  demonstrated, 
what  critics  termed  the  selective  conscience 
in  the  CPC  remains  alive  and  well,” 
Peachey  continues.  “The  ‘Message  to 
Churches  and  Christians  of  the  World,’ 
issued  by  the  Assembly,  observed  that  the 
military-industrial  complex  is  seeking  to 
reinforce  its  domination  and  exploitation  of 
the  world  through  transnational  corpora- 
tions, intensifying  the  arms  race  and  ex- 
panding the  arms  trade,  through  stirring  up 
war  hysteria,  through  newer  and  more 
subtle  forms  of  anti-communist  propaganda, 
and  through  misuse  of  the  struggle  for  fun- 
damental human  rights.  The  assessment 
contains  much  truth,  alas,  but  is  a selective 
assessment  nonetheless,  and  hardly  one 
which  will  inform  the  ignorant  or  transform 
the  moral  climate.  ” 

Rocky  Flats  demonstrators 
to  go  on  trial;  others 
waive  right  to  testify 

At  a pretrial  conference  held  on  Aug.  1 in 
Golden,  Colo.,  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
allow  10  out  of  65  Rocky  Flats  demonstra- 
tors to  stand  trial  for  the  entire  group.  The 
trial  begins  on  Nov.  13  in  Golden. 

The  conference  was  held  before  Judge 
Kim  Goldberger,  and  attended  by  the 
defendants,  their  attorneys,  and  prosecuting 
lawyers  from  the  Jefferson  County  district 
attorney’s  office. 

According  to  the  agreement  only  10  of  the 
65  defendants  will  testify.  The  others 
waived  their  rights  to  speak  and  testify. 
They  will  also  accept  the  verdict  given  to 
the  10.  Three  of  the  ten  are  members  of  his- 
toric peace  churches. 

Since  Apr.  29  antinuclear  demonstrators 
have  been  blockading  the  railroad  tracks 
leading  into  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weap- 
ons plant  situated  northwest  of  Denver. 
Every  five  to  ten  days  a supply  train  moves 
in  and  out  of  the  plant.  On  these  occasions 
the  persons  blockading  the  tracks  are  ar- 
rested. 

Although  more  than  200  arrests  have  oc- 


curred, most  individuals  have  been  released 
with  a summons.  Some  have  pleaded  guilty 
o the  charges.  One  common  charge  is  that 
of  trespassing  on  Department  of  Energy 
property.  Classified  as  a petty  offense  this 
infraction  carries  a maximum  penalty  of  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $500  fine.  The  other 
charge  is  blocking  a thoroughfare,  in  this 
case,  the  Rio  Grande  railroad.  This  is 
classified  as  a misdemeanor  and  has  a 
maximum  penalty  of  six  months  in  jail  and  a 
$750  fine. 

Many  of  the  demonstrators  have  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  the  charges,  and  some,  depend- 
ing on  where  the  arrest  occurred,  face  both 
charges. 

The  three  peace  church  defendants  are 
Peter  Ediger,  Bob  Hill,  and  Jean  Zim- 
merman. Ediger  is  copastor  of  the  Arvada 
(Colo.)  GC  Mennonite  Church;  Hill  is  a 
teacher  and  member  of  the  Arvada  con- 
gregation; and  Zimmerman,  whose  home  is 
in  Indiana,  is  a homemaker  and  a member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

How  will  the  case  be  argued?  Steve  Sil- 
vern, one  of  the  defense  attorneys,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  on  Aug.  30  that  one  of 
Colorado’s  statutes — the  “choice  of  evils” 
law — provides  a base  for  defense.  In  essence 
the  law  states  that  if  there  is  an  imminent 
public  danger,  then  an  individual  is  justified 
in  breaking  the  law,  if  breaking  the  law 
causes  less  danger  than  the  harm  the  person 
is  trying  to  prevent. 

During  the  pretrial  conference  Judge 
Goldberger  agreed  to  let  the  defense  call  in 
expert  witnesses.  The  Rocky  Flats  Truth 
Force,  which  has  maintained  the  witness  at 
the  nuclear  weapons  plant,  wants  to  have 
nuclear  experts  testify,  as  well  as  church 
leaders,  and  the  director  of  the  Jefferson 
County  health  department.  The  Rocky  Flats 
nuclear  plant  is  located  in  Jefferson  County. 

Hot  lunch  at  Germantown 

On  paper  plates,  rice  and  chicken  get  car- 
ried from  a tiny  enclosed  corner  which  is  the 
kitchen  of  the  Germantown  Mennonite 
meetinghouse  to  two  tables.  The  fifteen 
elderly  guests  eat  appreciatively,  their  con- 
versation filling  up  the  Sunday  school 
classroom. 

M.J.  (Mary  Jane)  Heisey  is  in  charge  of 
the  hot  lunch  program  that  serves  up  to 
twenty  local  and  not-so-local  residents  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.  She  tries  to  keep 
the  weekly  food  budget  at  twenty  dollars, 
which  makes  menu  planning  and  prepara- 
tion a creative  effort.  More  with  Less  is  the 
guide  M.J.  uses  and  gives  credit  to  for  the 
infrequent  complaints  about  soybean  and 
lentil  dishes. 

Helping  her  are  Germantown  folks,  both 
congregational  members  and  the  guests  who 
come  to  eat.  Employees  of  the  Center  also 
assist.  Funds  to  the  program  are  provided  by 
the  Germantown  congregation  and  Fran- 


conia Conference  and  congregations,  as  well 
as  the  participants.  Foods  have  also  been 
directly  donated. 

Some  folks  participate  because  the  meal  is 
free,  though  M.J.  says  donations  are  liberal. 

One  woman  said  that  “it’s  a place  to  go.  ” 

Well  before  eating  time,  people  visit  in 
the  meetinghouse  room.  The  friendly  at- 
mosphere draws  those  who  need  someone  to 
talk  to,  thus  contributing  to  the  closer  com- 
munity relationships  the  Germantown  con- 
gregation is  working  for. 

Helen  M.  said  she  comes  because  she  has 
to  leave  her  boarding  room  for  lunch, 
though  the  YW  feeds  her  sometimes.  She 
goes  to  Sunday  services  too,  “they  serve 
refreshments.  ” Food  is  obviously  her  main 
concern,  but  her  attitude  seemed  to  say  that 
being  poor,  old,  and  lonely  in  Philadelphia 
is  made  easier  by  what  is  offered  at  the  Ger- 
mantown meetinghouse. — Barbara  Esch 
Shisler 

Health  services  program 
changes  proposed 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Development 
Disabilities  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  (MMHS)  has  prepared  guidelines 
for  the  future  of  the  developmental  dis- 
abilities (DD)  program. 

These  guidelines  call  for  a sharper  focus 
of  the  program;  a larger  reference  council  to 
guide  the  program;  central  staff  to  manage, 
consult,  and  coordinate  the  program;  and 
the  appointment  of  area  resource  persons  for 
better  local  coverage. 

These  guidelines  were  proposed  when  the 
committee  met  recently  in  Chicago  to  plan 
for  the  continuation  of  the  DD  program 
after  1978. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  early 
in  the  1970s  asked  MMHS  to  take  inter- 
Mennonite  responsibility  for  services  in  the 
area  of  mental  retardation.  In  following 
years  a steering  committee  helped  guide  a 
minimal  program  of  informing  the 
churches,  sponsoring  workshops,  and  engag- 
ing in  other  educational  efforts. 

In  1974  a more  intensified  effort  was 
started,  which  became  a “five-year  plan”  of 
broad  education  and  consultation,  under  the 
direction  of  a full-time  specialist  or  consul- 
tant. Jack  J.  Fransen  served  two  years  in  this 
capacity,  followed  by  Nancy  K.  Williams. 
The  program  will  end  this  year. 

In  late  1977  MCC  (Canada  and  United 
States)  evaluated  the  DD  program  with 
MMHS  cooperation  and  the  results  clearly 
indicated  that  a service  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons  should  continue 
beyond  1978.  Subsequently  the  Advisory 
Committee  prepared  guidelines  for  the  fu- 
ture program,  which  the  MCC  Executive 
Committee  approved  at  its  June  1978  meet- 
ing. 
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As  well  as  proposing  a sharper  program 
focus,  central  staff  to  manage  the  program, 
and  the  appointment  of  area  resource 
persons  for  better  local  coverage,  the  com- 
mittee further  clarified  these  guidelines. 

They  agreed  to  recommend  to  MMHS  in 
October  that  a DD  Council  of  six  persons  be 
appointed  to  provide  policy  and  direction 
for  the  developmental  disabilities  program. 
This  council  would  be  an  expanded  version 
of  the  present  committee. 

The  proposed  plan  for  area  resource 
persons  outlined  that  several  resource  per- 
sons are  needed  to  carry  the  load  of  serving 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Under  the  existing 
five-year  plan  one  person  alone  acts  as 


Thirty-eight  new  Voluntary  Service  workers 
are  now  in  assignments  following  their 
orientation,  Aug.  11-18,  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Following  orientation,  10  persons  left  for 
assignments  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Disciple- 
ship  program;  three  for  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Discipleship  program;  and  others  for  a va- 
riety of  community  service  assignments  in 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  California,  Mississippi, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Texas,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Orientation  is  planned  and  directed  by 
Dick  Lehman  of  the  VS  staff. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Mary  and  Bruce 
Dyck,  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Whitesburg,  Ky; 
Steph  and  Joe  Guhr,  Newton,  Kan.,  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Duane  Clemmer,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  Ken  Mininger,  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Sanford 
Imhoff,  Metamora,  111.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Harry  Gwin,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Martha  Handrich,  Fairview,  Mich.,  to 
Richmond,  Va.;  and  Kathy  Bender,  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio. 

Third  row:  Carmen  Schrock,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ann  Rutt, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Joyce 
Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio; 
Wilmer  Frey,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  Pine- 
dale,  Calif.;  Robin  Tahara,  Middlebury, 


resource  person  for  that  entire  area.  The 
committee  visualizes  that  initially  three 
part-time  persons  will  fill  this  role,  one  each 
in  Canada,  U.S.  West,  and  U.S.  East. 

The  Advisory  Committee  further  agreed 
that  MMHS  should  approach  the  several 
Mennonite  conferences  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  DD  educational  programs 
in  the  churches,  while  allowing  MMHS  to 
focus  on  the  service  area. 

These  plans,  however,  are  still  only  pro- 
posals. The  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
MMHS  director  will  make  their  final  recom- 
mendations to  MMHS  at  the  October  meet- 
ing. The  final  plans  are  then  to  be  presented 
to  MCC  for  approval  and  funding. 


Ind.,  to  Washington,  D.C. ; Debra  Thomas, 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  to  Starkville,  Miss.;  Gloria 
Frey,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Koko  Ima- 
mura,  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
and  Carol  Buehler,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Second  row:  Dan  Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Barbara  Beachy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pam  Tiessen, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.,  to  Canton, 
Ohio;  Martha  Kolb,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
Washington,  D.C. ; Ruth  Martin,  Gap,  Pa., 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Renee  Sauder,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  to  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Alvina  and 
Richard  Roth,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Rita  Handrich,  Germfask,  Mich.,  to 
Richmond,  Va. 

First  row:  Pat  Walker,  Roanoke,  Va.,  to 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Sandy  Miller,  Midland, 
Mich.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Kathy  Weaver, 
Quarry ville.  Pa.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Cheryl 
Neudorf,  Rosthern,  Sask.,  to  Downey, 
Calif.;  Peggy  Barron,  Baudette,  Minn.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Margaret  Yoder,  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Laura  Eitzen, 
Barto,  Pa.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Jeanette  Jo 
Voth,  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Richmond,  Va. ; and 
Cheryl  Leaman,  Brownstown,  Pa.,  to  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Not  pictured:  Vera  Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind., 
to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Crop  prospects  good  in  i 
Northern  Ghana 

After  two  lean  years  prospects  for  good  crops 
in  Northern  Ghana  have  been  enhanced  by 
adequate  rains,  reported  Stan  Freyenberger, 
agricultural  mission  associate  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart  Ind.,  in 
Wale  Wale. 

“Compared  to  180  millimeters  rain  the 
second  quarter  of  1977,  we  have  had  360 
millimeters  of  well  distributed  rains,”  Stan 
said.  The  interior  savannah  zone  in  the  up-  " 
per  half  of  Ghana  has  a single  rainy  season 
lasting  from  April  to  October.  Average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  1,100  millimeters  (40-50 
inches). 

Stan  and  his  wife  have  been  serving  at  the 
Langbensi  agricultural  station  since  1976. 
Langbensi  is  situated  about  500  miles  north 
of  Accra.  Stan  worked  in  Northern  Ghana 
prior  to  taking  studies  in  tropical  agriculture 
in  the  USA. 

The  Langbensi  station  is  a joint  project  of 
the  Mennonite  Mission,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ghana,  and  the  Ghana  Christian 
Council  Service  Committee.  Other  Men- 
nonite workers  there  include  Leonard 
Bergey  from  Chesapeake,  Va.,  and  Peter 
Rupp  from  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Station  activities  this  planting  season  in- 
cluded procuring  and  selling  250  tons  of 
fertilizer.  The  work  made  for  “plenty  of  sore 
bodies,  but  happy  farmers,”  Stan  said. 
Manure  and  fertilizer — especially  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  and  sulfur — are  needed  for 
most  crops.  The  station  also  sold  hoe  blades, 
seed  grain,  and  animal  traction  equipment. 

Village  extension  work  included  instruc- 
tion in  field  measurement  for  fertilizer  ap- 
plication, using  three  grain  varieties  on 
demonstration  plots  in  seven  villages,  and 
help  with  loan  applications  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Development  Bank.  Livestock,  crop 
storage,  and  water  conservation  are  other 
station  projects. 

During  the  quarter  officials  of  numerous 
church  and  government  aid  offices  visited 
the  area  for  orientation  to  station  projects. 
Among  new  equipment  added  to  the 
program  is  a truck  for  use  as  an  ambulance. 

Umsiedler  unite  at 
Espelkamp 

Dozens  of  Russian  Mennonite  Umsiedler, 
emigres  who  are  resettling  in  West 
Germany,  became  reacquainted  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  America  at  the  sixth  Mennonite 
Umsiedlertreffen  in  Espelkamp  on  Aug.  12 
and  13. 

Many  warm  embraces  and  hearty  hand- 
shakes, sometimes  with  tears  characterized 
the  meetings.  Letters  and  addresses  were  ex- 
changed; people  strolled  arm  in  arm  around 
the  meeting  area.  Some  reunions  ended 
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separations  of  decades. 

'rhere  were  disappointments  too — some 
people  who  had  come  to  the  Umsiedlertref- 
fen  to  meet  particular  relatives  or  friends 
were  unable  to  connect. 

More  than  2,500  filled  the  Espelkamp 
gymnasium  for  the  worship  and  announce- 
ment sessions.  The  Mennonites  came  from 
throughout  the  Rhineland  and  Palatinate 
where  the  most  of  the  Umsiedler  have  set- 
tled. Primary  Mennonite  settlement  areas 
are  the  Espelkamp,  Bielefeld,  and  Neuwied 
regions.  The  meeting  was  also  attended  by 
some  Baptists,  whose  primary  settlement 
areas  are  Bonn/Cologne,  Bielefeld,  Pader- 
born,  and  Darmstadt. 

The  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the 
Umsiedlerstreuung,  a program  providing 
spiritual  counseling  to  new  immigrants.  It  is 
a joint  program  of  the  International  Men- 
nonite Organization  (IMO)  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC). 

Highlight  of  the  formal  program  was  a 
song  festival,  SMgerjest,  featuring  a mass 
choir  of  about  150  voices  from  Espelkamp, 
Lage,  Bielefeld,  Bechterdissen,  and 
Neuwied  directed  by  John  Doerksen,  MCC 
volunteer  in  Unna-Massen.  This  was  the 
first  time  a mass  choir  had  performed  at  the 
Umsiedlertreffen. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of 
relatives  and  others  who  had  known  each 
other  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  South  America, 
the  messages  from  the  podium  stressed  that 
this  was  not  the  only  purpose. 

Hans  Niessen,  the  executive  secretary  for 
the  Umsiedlerbetreuung  who  planned  and 
directed  the  program,  said  the  meeting  was 
also  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  worship. 
This  was  particularly  meaningful  for  those 
Umsiedler  who  do  not  have  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a congregation  where  choirs 
sing  and  the  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
Niessen  said. 

California  beans  go  to 
Upper  Volta 

Twenty  tons  of  beans  from  a Glenn,  Calif., 
church  have  been  shipped  to  Upper  Volta 
through  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
distributed  to  approximately  30  different 
village  centers,  reports  MCC  Upper  Volta 
representative  Terry  Stuckey. 

Donation  of  food  commodities  is  a con- 
tinuing project  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Mennonite  congregation  in  Glenn. 
The  church  donated  60  tons  of  beans  to 
MCC,  20  of  which  went  to  Upper  Volta. 

The  high-protein  beans  were  shipped  to 
famine-stricken  areas  as  a supplement  to 
MCC  wheat  and  sorghum  relief  food.  “It 
made  a nice  combination  and  a good  diet  for 
the  people  who  were  victims  of  malnutri- 
tion,” reports  Stuckey.  “In  some  cases,  the 
beans  are  being  used  in  leprosy  centers  and 


in  still  another  case  they  were  used  in  a 
Center  for  Village  Outcasts. 

“The  beans  fill  a real  need  for  the  many 
Upper  Volta  people  who  are  undergoing 
severe  hardship  and  famine  during  this 
time,  and  we  have  received  many  thanks 
and  praise  from  the  people  who  received 
them." 

How  goes  the  support  of 
church  colleges  and 
seminaries? 

At  its  meeting  on  Aug.  31,  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  took  action  urging 
congregations  to  achieve  by  June  30,  1979, 
the  1975  goal  of  doubling  operating  support 
for  our  schools. 

Mennonite  Church  giving  to  higher 
education  increased  6 percent  this  past  year. 
But  it  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  goal  the 
church  set  for  itself  in  1975. 

At  Assembly  75  in  Eureka,  111.,  delegates 
to  the  General  Assembly  approved  a General 
Board  recommendation  asking  congrega- 
tions to  double  in  a three-year  period  the 
amount  they  gave  to  higher  education  in 
1974-75. 

The  Assembly  action  affirmed  the 
church’s  commitment  to  provide  basic 
operating  support  for  the  schools  it  operates, 
rather  than  having  the  schools  rely  on  other 
sources  such  as  government  or  local  in- 
dustry. The  church  pledged  itself  to  work 
toward  meeting  the  difference  between 
fixed  income  (such  as  money  from  tuition, 
endowments,  government  scholarship 
grants)  and  annual  operating  costs.  Con- 
gregations were  encouraged  to  give  so  that 
contributions  would  match  the  needs  of  the 
colleges. 

Response  during  the  first  two  years  of  this 
special  effort  was  heartening.  Giving 
increased  25  percent  during  the  1975-76 
fiscal  year  and  23  percent  during  1976-77.  A 
30  percent  increase  this  past  year  would 
have  achieved  the  eumulative  100  percent 
increase  over  the  three-year  period. 

The  6 percent  actual  increase  this  year 
represents  a 63  percent  increase  since  1974- 
75,  still  a remarkable  achievement. 

The  colleges  have  released  the  following 
figures  for  Mennonite  giving  from  con- 
gregations, conferences,  and  individuals 
other  than  alumni;  Eastern  Mennonite 
College— $320,558;  Goshen  College— $300, 
523;  Hesston  College — $156,188.  Men- 
nonite contributions  to  the  seminaries  were 
$80,775  for  Eastern  Mennonite  and  $288, 
333  for  Goshen  Biblical. 

In  general,  the  colleges  have  been  able  to 
cover  the  expected  income  from  the  church 
by  drawing  on  other  resources.  Early 
unaudited  figures  at  Goshen  College 
showed  the  year  ending  “in  the  black  and 
increased  support  from  area  businesses  and 
industries  and  from  alumni  and  friends  en- 


abled the  college  to  end  the  year  without  a 
deficit.  At  Eastern  Mennonite,  the  college 
and  seminary  budget  was  balanced,  includ- 
ing a 1 '/2  percent  increase  in  the  cash  flow 
reserve  as  directed  by  the  trustees.  Hesston 
College  ended  the  year  with  a small  deficit 
in  the  current  fund.  However,  with  capital 
projects,  total  fund  balances  at  all  the 
colleges  increased  substantially. 

But,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  annual  meeting  last 
November,  the  true  cost  of  running  a 
college  is  not  fully  reflected  in  the  balance 
sheets.  There  is  real  tension  in  striving  to 
maintain  balanced  budgets  while  delaying 
needed  maintenance  or  salary  increases. 

“The  word  going  out  to  the  church  is 
‘balanced  budgets,’  ” said  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president  of  Goshen  College. 
“Our  church  people  don’t  hear  that  the  roof 
is  leaking  or  that,  at  our  school,  the  faculty 
has  suffered  a 20  percent  loss  in  purchasing 
power  in  the  past  five  years  so  that  this 
could  happen.” 

“We  have  tried  to  keep  up  with 
maintenance  and  our  faculty  salaries  have 
increased  somewhat  more  than  inflation  in 
the  past  five  years,”  reported  Howard 
Hershberger,  director  of  finance  and 
development  at  Hesston  College.  But  our 
faculty  salaries  were  very  low  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  five-year  period.” 

“We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
church’s  response  toward  Christian  higher 
education,”  stated  Larry  E.  Nolt,  director  of 
college  relations  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  “It  assures  us  that  the  church  wants 
our  educational  programs  to  remain  strong 
and  that  congregations  will  assist  financially 
to  make  this  possible. 

“Budget  cuts  in  various  areas  have  been 
necessary  during  previous  years  in  order  to 
keep  costs  low,”  Nolt  continued.  “Now  it’s 
time  to  catch  up  on  deferred  maintenance 
items  as  well  as  continue  program  develop- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  facilities  and  to  maintain  high- 
quality  academic  standards.” 

Optimism  on  campus 
at  EMC 

“A  new  spirit  of  optimism”  exists  on  campus 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  President 
Myron  Augsburger  told  the  college’s  board 
of  trustees  at  its  annual  meeting.  Contribut- 
ing to  this  mood,  he  said,  are  several  years  of 
enrollment  increases,  efforts  to  upgrade 
salaries,  and  a willingness  among  faculty  to 
“work  at  enriching  the  total  program 
without  adding  a lot  of  new  things. 

Meeting  Aug.  24  and  25,  the  Board 
elected  five  persons  and  reelected  seven 
others  to  the  32-member  governing  body. 
Among  the  new  Board  members  are:  N. 
Wayne  Yoder,  a Virginia  Conference 
representative;  Delbert  Seitz  and  R.  Clair 
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Sauder,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Conference 
representatives;  and  Kenneth  L.  Eshleman, 
representing  the  eastern  section  of  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference.  Dewitt  Heatwole,  of 
Harrisonburg,  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Financially,  the  school  has  had  a good 
year  (see  the  board  of  education  report  in 


A new  filmstrip  entitled  “People  s 
Technology”  is  now  available  from  all  North 
American  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
audiovisual  libraries.  The  17-minute  color 
filmstrip  is  accompanied  by  a cassette  tape 
soundtrack.  The  filmstrip  focuses  on  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  involvement 
with  peoples  of  developing  countries, 
describing  local  development  as  a process 
that  involves  community  members.  As 
shown  in  several  examples,  locally  adapted 
tools  and  methods  are  developed  and  used 
by  the  communities.  “People’s  Technology” 
is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  sometimes 
more  expensive  Western  technology.  The 
filmstrip  is  available  in  Canada  from  MCC 
(Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  R3T  2C8,  and  MCC  pro- 
vincial offices.  In  the  U.S.  it  is  available 
from  MCC  Audiovisuals  Library,  21  South 
12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501;  MCC  regional 
offices;  and  some  church  conference  AV  li- 
braries. 

John  Lehman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  continues  to 
convalesce  following  a fall  from  a ladder  at 
his  home.  John  retired  last  spring  from  long- 
term service  as  director  of  personnel  recruit- 
ment and  in  recent  years  as  coordinator  of 
deputation  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. John  dislocated  and  fractured  a 
number  of  bones  and  has  been  in  traction 
since  Aug.  10.  He  is  expected  to  remain  in 
Elkhart  General  Hospital  into  the  middle  of 
September.  Friends  may  write  John  and 
Margaret  Lehman  at  their  home  address: 
121  W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Robert  and  Jolene  Yoder,  overseas 
associates  the  past  two  years  in  Nepal  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
are  at  Cornell  University  where  Bob  plans  to 
study  for  two  years.  He  is  entering  an  agri- 
culture-related, energy-utilization  program 
that  relates  to  his  interest  and  work  at 
Butwal  Technical  Institute  at  Butwal, 
Nepal.  Their  address  is  114  Catherine  St., 
Ithaca,  NY  14850. 

Paul  L.  Goering,  Goshen  Ind.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  regional  manager  and 
estate  planning  consultant  for  the  Men- 
nonite Foundation,  Goshen.  He  will  begin 
his  new  assignment  on  Oct.  2.  Goering  will 
administer  Foundation  services  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan.  He  will  be  available  to 
assist  Mennonites  with  their  Christian  stew- 


this  issue).  “A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
management  records  and  controls  related  to 
budget  in  recent  years,”  Dwight  O.  Wyse, 
director  of  business  affairs,  said.  “But  be- 
yond this,  it  is  really  those  persons  who 
manage  departmental  budgets  who 
contribute  to  the  overall  financial  success  of 
this  institution.” 


ardship  of  accumulated  possessions,  involv- 
ing wills,  effective  estate  planning,  and 
charitable  giving.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
Goering  has  been  pastor  of  the  Eighth  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen.  Goering  and 
his  wife,  Wilda,  live  at  505  Carter  Road, 
Goshen. 

Miriam  Krantz,  nutritional  information 
worker  in  Kathmandu,  Nepal,  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  represented  Nepal 
at  an  international  nutrition  conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  last  week  of 
August.  Following  participation  in  and 
presenting  a paper  at  the  conference,  Miriam 
spent  a week  with  the  MBM  missionary 
team  in  Brazil.  After  staying  with  her  family 
in  Pennsylvania,  she  will  return  to  Nepal  in 
mid-December.  Her  address  until  then  will 
be  c/o  Ivan  D.  Krantz,  229  Circle  Drive, 
Quarryville,  PA  17566. 

Jon  and  Ruth  Beachy  are  learning  new 
meanings  of  patience  as  they  await  adoption 
papers  for  their  daughter,  Heidi.  Beachys, 
overseas  associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  serve  as  nurses  in 
the  Anglican  medical  program  at  Makth- 
lawaiya,  Paraguay,  among  the  Lengua  In- 
dians. Several  trips  to  Asuncion  and  waiting 
in  different  offices  during  the  adoption 
process  prove  to  be  trials  of  patience.  Recent 
experiences  in  Makthlawaiya  involved 
coping  with  serious  water  shortages,  con- 
ducting large  vaccination  campaigns  at  the 
clinic,  and  being  advocates  for  Indians  as 
they  face  unfair  treatment. 

Dennis  and  Alice  Brubaker  and  son 
Michael  returned  to  the  States  on  Aug.  24 
after  serving  two  years  and  eight  months  at 
the  Mennonite  Vocational  Institute  in  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras.  Their  address  is  Route  1, 
Sweet  Home,  OR  97386. 

Correction:  The  address  of  Sue  Rohrer 
serving  with  the  Living  Love  rehabilitation 
program  in  Honduras  is  Apartado  978, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  (The  house  num- 
ber was  incorrectly  reported  in  the  Aug.  29 
issue.) 

Ted  Larrison  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  Youth  Village,  Elkhart,  Ind.  His 
duties  began  on  Sept.  1.  Larrison  replaces 
Dwight  Hershberger,  who  is  moving  to 
Kansas  to  help  manage  a family  business. 
Since  January  1975,  Larrison  has  served  as 
director  of  Volunteer  Service  for  the  Elkhart 


County  Probation  Department.  He  helped 
establish  and  served  as  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Volunteerism  of  Elkhart 
County.  Youth  Village  offers  a residential 
program  for  area  youth  who  are  delinquent 
or  wards  of  the  Welfare  Department.  The 
program  is  closely  coordinated  with  the 
Welfare  and  Probation  Departments,  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as  with 
Oaklawn  Center.  It  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart. 

Electricians  are  needed  to  wire  40  homes 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  north- 
ern Arizona,  bringing  electricity  into  these 
homes  for  the  first  time.  The  project, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service,  is  scheduled  for  late  fall. 
A crew  of  three  electricians  and  three 
helpers  is  desired.  Contact  Velma  Loewen, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 

Carl  Weaver  is  the  only  pilot  flying  in  the 
local  program  this  summer  in  the  town  of 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  Mexico,  he  and 
Sharon  reported.  Weavers  serve  with 
Mission  Aviation  Fellowship  as  associates 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  They  are  expecting  the  arrival  of 
another  pilot  to  take  their  place  while  they 
move  to  a different  base  at  Jungle  Camp 
where  they  look  forward  to  the  change  to  a 
more  rural  area.  Sharon  expects  to  become 
more  involved  with  maintaining  radio  con- 
tact with  planes  and  bookkeeping  as  well  as 
joining  local  classes. 

J.  Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen  will  take 
over  pastoral  responsibilities  at  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  this 
fall.  In  June  they  returned  from  missionary 
service  in  Ghana  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Friesens  have  three 
children;  Rachel,  Ingrid,  and  Jonathan. 
Their  address  for  the  next  year  will  be  1321 
Grace  Ave.,  La  Junta,  CO  81050. 

Ronald  and  Vicki  Weirich,  returned 
overseas  associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
are  living  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Ron  was  assigned 
to  teach  at  Pan  American  Christian  Acade- 
my in  Sao  Paulo.  He  now  teaches  sixth  grade 
at  Waterford  School  in  the  Goshen  school 
system.  Weirichs’  address  is  412  S.  10th  St., 
Goshen  IN  46526. 

Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Student  Center 
has  a full-time  position  available  to  a 
qualified  person  interested  in  developing  a 
program  relating  to  university  students.  For 
further  information,  contact  Hal  Beachy, 
6508  Springvale  Dr.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15236, 
or  telephone  (412)  655-4687. 

La  Junta  Mennonite  School  of  Nursing 
alumane,  will  meet  Oct.  9,  in  Virginia  at 
2:00  p.m.  The  fellowship  will  be  held  at  the 
Lee  and  Adella  Brunk  Kanagy  home,  11519 
Warren  Lane,  Fairfax,  VA  22030.  A 6:00 
p.m.  dinner  and  program  with  Helen  Moser 
Kirchofer  as  speaker  will  follow  at  the  Dutch 
Kettle,  one  mile  west  of  Fairfax  on  Route  29. 
Lodging  reservations  should  be  sent  to 
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Adella  Kanagy  or  called  in  to  (703)  591- 
9352.  Nurses  arriving  by  plane  can  be  met  at 
the  Dulles  Airport. 

Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  near  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  conducted  a one-week  school 
of  intensive  Bible  study  in  August  with  Pas- 
tor James  Martin  and  his  wife,  Anne.  “Vic- 
torious Christian  Living”  was  the  theme  of 
the  classes.  Afternoons  were  reserved  for 
counseling.  Larry  Howland,  evangelist  and 
Bible  teacher,  used  the  Book  of  Genesis 
evenings  to  show  people  and  events  as  types 
of  Christ’s  coming  and  His  work  on  earth. 
Travel  trailers  were  used  to  house  students 
who  had  come  from  a distance  for  the  week, 
reported  Erie  E.  Bontrager. 

Coming  from  Kansas,  Kentucky,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  points  between,  a group 
of  people  who  had  comprised  the  “Yoder 
Tour”  to  Europe  in  1975  gathered  for  a 
reunion  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  3.  The  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service  was  held  in  the 
Koinonia  Room  at  Greencroft  Center,  where 
Jan  Gleysteen,  one  of  the  tour  leaders,  spoke 
on  “Beware  of  Cheap  Imitations.”  The 
reunion  ended  with  a meal  in  the  Plate  Rail 
Room  of  the  Sideboard  Restaurant.  There, 
the  idea  emerged  for  a visit  to  Mennonite 
and  Hutterite  communities  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia,  now  planned  for  the  summer  of 
1980.  An  offering  was  taken  which 
amounted  to  $400  for  the  Anabaptist  Heri- 
tage Project  under  the  Congregational 
Literature  Division  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House. 

Special  meetings:  Alvin  Kanagy,  Har- 


risonburg, Va.,  at  Glade,  Accident,  Md., 
Oct.  8-15. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. 

Change  of  address:  J.  Stanely  Friesen 
from  Ghana,  to  1321  Grace  Ave.,  La  Junta, 
CO  81050. 


readers  say 

Thanks  for  the  long  overdue  Hear,  Hear! — 
“Helping  Our  Students  Through  College,”  by 
Mark  A.  Kelley  (Aug.  1).  We  think  Cnristian 
education  needs  to  be  a priority  in  our  family, 
even  though  it  does  cost  about  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  for  our  children  to  attend  private 
Christian  colleges  rather  than  the  state  school 
which  is  only  one  mile  from  our  home.  Could  it  be 
that  parents  do  not  think  Christian  education  is 
worth  the  cash?  Could  it  be  that  our  greatest 
mission  field  is  just  inside  our  own  front  door?  Is 
there  any  person  or  mission  we  are  more  responsi- 
ble to  Goa  for  than  our  own  children? 

How  about  more  articles  to  prod  our  thinking 
on  “Christian  Education,  A Priority”? 

P.S.  Not  applicable  to  parents  who  simply  can- 
not afford  to  help  children  through  college. — 
Mrs.  James  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I really  appreciated  how  the  tone  of  the  whole 
June  13  issue  seemed  to  be  one  of  tolerance  and 
love  for  others  who  see  things  differently  than 
ourselves.  I especially  enjoyed  how  Paul  and  Alta 
Erb,  “Drawing  Lines,”  felt  free  to  make  judg- 
ments for  themselves  and  yet  they  had  love  and 
acceptance  for  others  and  an  unwillingness  to 
judge  others  who  draw  the  lines  differently.  In  the 
same  issue  was  a short  news  story  on  “historic 
baptisms”  in  a German  Mennonite  church  where 
different  modes  of  baptisms  were  accepted.  Beau- 
tiful! Then,  was  the  end  editorial  on  “The 
repentance  of  God,”  having  to  do  with  how  even 


Cod  is  flexible,  “close  enough  to  care,”  and  "will- 
ing to  change  tactics  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mankind.” 

I had  a thought  somewhere  along  the  line  as  I 
was  reading  the  issue.  It  was  a self-discovery 
about  my  own  attitude  as  a Mennonite  toward  the 
Gospel  Herald.  1 think  I’ve  unconsciously  seen 
the  Gospel  Herald  as  a “Mennonite  Pope,”  the 
infallible  voice  of  “official  church  doctrine,  ” 
representing  the  “right  way”  to  think,  and 
considering  how  some  other  readers  have  reacted 
to  certain  articles  with  which  they  didn't  agree.  I 
wonder  if  others  haven’t  had  a similar  view? 
Perhaps,  instead  of  getting  upset  when  a par- 
ticular article  does  not  represent  what  we  think 
others  should  believe,  we  could  be  a little  more 
tolerant  and  loving  and  accept  the  article  as  one 
person’s  viewpoint  or  one  sicfe  of  an  issue,  rather 
than  expecting  the  Gospel  Herald  to  be  “infalli- 
ble. ” To  paraphrase  Paul  Erb,  we  have  to  draw 
lines  for  ourselves,  sure,  but  we  can’t  draw  them 
for  others. — Russ  Leinbach,  (MCCer),  N.E. 
Brazil. 


marriages 

■Tlic\  simll  lu-  t>iii'  fU-sh  ((it’ll  2 24)  .\  six-monlh  free  siilmTip- 
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till-  address  is  supplied  1)>  the  offieiuliiiK  minister 

Albrecht — Rohrer. — Frank  Albrecht,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Fairhaven  cong.,  and  Darlene  Rohrer, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  by  Raymond  Rohrer, 
father  of  the  bride,  June  11,  1978. 

Azbell — Schrock. — Jon  Randol  Azbell,  Farm- 
ington, 111.,  Methodist  Church  and  LuAnn  Kay 
Schrock,  Metamora,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by 
James  Detweiler,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Brandenberger  — Lamb.  — Steven  Bran- 
denberger,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame 
cong.,  and  Catherine  Lamb,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Lu- 
theran Church,  by  Clifford  Schreck  and  Vernon 
E.  Bontrager,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Coblentz — Bell. — Donald  Ray  Coblentz, 

Townville,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Ann  Bell,  Corry,  Pa., 
both  from  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Arland  Miller, 
Aug.  19,  1978. 

Domer — Sommers. — Darrel  Domer,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Brethren  Church,  and  Monica  Sommers, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  by  Allen  Yoder 
and  Richard  Ross,  July  22,  1978. 

Erb — Boshart. — Richard  Erb,  Petersburg, 

Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  and  Susan  Boshart, 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon  B. 
Zehr,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Gingerich — Linder. — David  Gingerich,  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  and  Julie  Linder, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wayne  North, 
July  29,  1978. 

Hochstetler — Rohrer. — Harold  J.  Hosch- 

stetler.  Smith ville,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Lois  Rohrer,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong., 
by  Herman  F.  Myers,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

Kulp — Brown. — Daniel  Kulp,  Pipersville,  Pa., 
Spring  Mount  cong.,  and  June  Brown,  Pipersville, 
Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Charles  Whit- 
aker and  Paul  G.  Burkholder,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

Miller — Horst. — Emerson  Miller  and  Diane 
Horst,  both  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union 
cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Miller — Peachey. — Marcus  Miller,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  and  Beth  Peachey,  Wooster  (Ohio)  cong., 
by  J.  David  Yoder,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Miller — Snyder. — Kevin  Miller  and  Marylou 
Snyder,  both  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by 
Calvin  J.  King,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Myers — Cnristner. — Mark  Meyers,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Faith 
Christner,  Medway,  Ohio,  Huoer  cong.,  by 
Herman  Myers  and  Vincent  Frey,  May  27,  1978. 

Raber — Kaufman. — Henry  D.  Raber  and 
Carol  Sue  Kaufman,  Berlin,  Ohio,  both  from 
Berlin  cong.,  by  David  R.  Clemens  and  Paul 
Hummel,  Aug.  26,  1978. 


Humanities 
Study  Tour 
in  England 


January  2*30,  1979 


WHERE:  • England  . . . London^  Stratford-on-Avon,  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford 

• Ireland  . . . Dublin,  Sligo  (Yeats’  country) 

• The  Netherlands  . . . Amsterdam,  Enclosure  Dyke 

WHAT:  • theatre  . . . Shakespeare  plays  in  Stratford-on-Avon 

• art  . . . Rembrandt  and  van  Gogh  museums  in  Am- 

sterdam, National  Gallery  in  London 

• history  . . . ancient  monastery  near  Dublin,  home  of 

Mennc  Simons  in  Amsterdam 


For  complete  details,  write  or  call 


Allan  Dueck 
Hesston  College 
Hesston,  KS  67062 
(316)  327-4221 


September  19, 1978 
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Roth — Egli. — Jasper  Martin  Roth,  Paxton,  111., 
Dewey  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Kay  Egli,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  by  Glen  Egli, 
father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Schlabach  — Miller.  — Robert  Schlabach, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek,  cong.,  and 
Audrey  Miller,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Beech  cong., 
by  Calvin  J.  King,  Aug.  13,  1978. 

Shank — Hoover, — Ray  D.  Shank,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Marion  cong.  and  Rhoda  G.  Hoover, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Luke  L. 
Horst,  July  15,  1978. 

Soukup — Lichti. — Timothy  Burton  Soukup, 
Jackson,  Miss,,  Evangelical  Church  of  N, 
America,  and  Grace  Elaine  Lichti,  Jackson,  Miss., 
East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  Gingrich  and  Gene 
Moyer,  Aug.  24,  1978. 

Stoudt — Koppes. — Frank  E.  Stoudt,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Ruth  Koppes,  West 
Salem,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer, 
Aug.  19,  1978. 

Toronchuk — Kreider. — Daniel  Toronchuk, 

British  Columbia,  and  Dottie  Kreider,  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Walter 
Toronchuk,  father  of  the  bridegroom,  and  Her- 
man Glick,  Aug.  19,  1978, 

Weber — Genman.- — Linford  R.  Weber,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa,,  Alsace  Manor  cong,,  and  Florence  M. 
Gehman,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by 
Luke  L.  Horst,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Yoder — Herman. — Vaden  Yoder,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and  Marie  Herman,  Church 
of  God,  by  Keith  Snyder  and  Sanford  Oyer,  May 
27,  1978. 

Zimmerly — Myers. — Paul  D.  Zimmerly,  Ster- 
ling, Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong,,  and  Doris  E.  Myers, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by  Herman  F. 
Myers,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Zimmerman — Swartzentruner. — Ivan  R.  Zim- 
merman, Jr.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  East  Hanover  cong., 
and  Cheryl  Swartzentruber,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Wooster  cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer,  June  3,  1978. 

Zimmerman — Witmer. — L.  Ray  Zimmerman, 
East  Peoria,  111.,  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Linda  Witmer,  Sterling,  111.,  Science  Ridge 
cong,,  by  Phillip  N.  Helmuth,  Aug.  12,  1978. 


births 
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Aeschliman,  Steve  and  Beth  (Grieser), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  first  and  second  children,  Karla 
Sue  and  Kevin  Lee,  Aug,  19,  1978, 

Aubert,  Georges  and  Shirley  (Stoltzfus),  Berlin, 
Germany,  first  child,  Rachel  Amalia  Genevieve, 
June  27,  1978. 

Begly,  Elden  and  Cynthia  (Mast),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  son  and  second  daughter,  Craig  Allen 
and  Kendra  Leigh,  Aug.  19,  1978, 

Breckbill,  H,  Mervin  and  Anna  Ruth  (Hostet- 
ter),  Holtwood,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  David 
Hostetter,  Aug.  9,  1978.  (One  daughter  de- 
ceased. ) 

Brubacher,  John  and  Nancy  (Snyder),  Guelph, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Lynn,  Aug,  6, 
1978. 

Eshleman,  Norman  and  Edith  ( ),  Willow 

Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joel  Scott,  June  12,  1978. 

Friesen,  Jerry  and  Nancy  (Nice),  Albany,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  son,  Mark  Jeremy,  born  on 
Sept.  11,  1976;  received  for  adoption  on  July  10, 
1978. 

Glanzer,  lames  and  Jan  (Mayer),  Harrisonburg 
Va.,  first  child,  Marshall  Paul,  Aug.  9,  1978. 

Hostetter,  Darrel  and  Sherill  (King),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Obe  Darrel,  Aug.  25 
1978. 

Landis,  Rodney  and  Pamela  (Detweiler), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Sue,  born  on  Mar.  26,  1978;  arrived  for 
adoption  on  Aug.  4,  1978. 

Lehman,  Lome  and  Sherry  (Martin),  Sherwood 


Park,  Alta.,  second  son,  Blair  Jeffrey,  Aug.  22, 
1978. 

Martin,  Roger  and  Shirley  (Richer),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Travis  Andrew,  Apr.  12,  1978. 

Myers,  David  and  Darlene  (Schmurr),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  first  child,  Rosanna  Kathleen,  Aug.  26, 
1978. 

Oury,  Dan  and  Joyce  (Birky),  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Craig  Daniel,  Aug.  26, 
1978. 

Shirk,  J.  Larry  and  Elaine  (Bechtel),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Lynn,  July  9,  1978. 

Smucker,  Glen  D.  and  Lois  M.  (Rittenhouse), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Diana  Joy,  Aug.  3,  1978. 

Stoll,  Levi  D.  and  Sondra  (Swartzentruber),  Je- 
rome, Mich.,  first  child,  Jill  Diane,  Aug.  23,  1978. 

Unrau,  Arlis  and  Roberta  (Chupp),  Pryor, 
Okla.,  first  child,  Amy  Renee,  Aug.  20,  1978. 

Zendt,  John  and  Lois  (Sharp),  Mifflintown,  Pa., 
first  child,  Deran  Christopher,  July  2,  1978. 
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Bender,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Cath- 
erine (Gingerich)  Erb,  was  born  in  East  Zorra, 
Feb.  15,  1891;  died  at  Maples  Rest  Home, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Aug.  23,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On 
Nov.  30,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Christian  R. 
Bender,  who  died  on  June  6,  1964.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Ervin,  Wilmer,  and  Anson),  16  grand- 
children, 33  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
great-grandchild,  She  was  a member  of  Cassel 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  25,  in 
charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Vernon  Zehr; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Doutrich,  Jason  H.,  son  of  David  and  Anna 
(Wenger)  Doutrich,  was  born  in  Sadsbury  Twp., 
Pa,,  Mar.  1,  1889;  died  at  Duke  Convalescent 
Residence,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1978;  aged  89 
y.  On  Mar.  2,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Lena  Lahr, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Lloyd), 
5 daughters  (Alta — Mrs,  Wilbur  Smoker,  Elva 
Doutrich,  Ruth — Mrs.  William  Suydam,  Sr., 
Esther — Mrs.  Glen  Stoltzfus,  and  Reba — Mrs. 
George  Rissler),  17  grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Sylvan  and 
Maurice),  He  was  a member  of  the  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  15,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and  Harold 
K.  Book;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Edwin  J.,  son  of  Jospeh  D,  and 
Cathrine  (Johns)  Miller,  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Feb,  4,  1896;  died  at  Seney,  Mich.,  Aug.  11, 
1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Feb.  4,  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Sadie  Hostettler,  who  died  on  Jan.  30,  1949. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (William  Paul,  Victor,  and 
Kenneth),  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Glenn 
Morris),  25  grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Dan,  Ira,  and  Perry),  and  a 
twin  sister  (Edna — Mrs.  Claude  Miller).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Meadville,  Pa,,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug,  15,  in  charge  of  Alan  Leinbach  and  Ar- 
land  Miller;  interment  in  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Emil,  son  of  Emil  and  Anna 
(Riegsecker)  Miller,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Mar.  13,  1901;  died  at  Fulton  C.  Health  Center 
on  May  22,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  8,  1934,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Persel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Dale  and  Lavern),  2 
daughters  (Mrs,  Betty  Ashbaugh  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Garza),  10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Otto),  and 
one  sister  (Clara).  He  was  a member  of  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  25,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 


Reitz,  George  P.,  son  of  George  W.  and  Cath-  I 
erine  (Kurley)  Reitz,  was  born  on  July  17,  1892;  1 
died  at  his  home  on  Aug.  23,  1978;  aged  86  y.  He  : 

was  married  to , who  preceded  him 

in  death.  He  was  later  married  to  Ella  Vinson, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harry  and  . 
Paul),  2 daughters  (Mable  and  Elva),  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  Cedar  ! 
Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  : 
held  at  the  Park  Funeral  Home  on  Aug.  26,  in  ’ 
charge  of  Nelson  L,  Martin;  interment  in  the  ‘ 
Salem  U.B.  Church  Cemetery,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Roth,  Ken,  son  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth  (Wag- 
ler)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  June 
6,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at  KW  Hospital, 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  13,  1978;  aged  62  y.  On 
Dec.  14,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Lebold, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Diane — Mrs.  Ken  Shantz,  Margaret,  and 

Gloria — Mrs.  Bill  Gross),  4 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (William  and  Joseph),  and  2 sisters  (Bar-  I 
bara  and  Betty  Anderson).  He  was  a member  of 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  • 
were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Osiah  Horst 
and  Vernon  Leis;  interment  in  Mannheim  Men-  ' 
nonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Rupp,  Violet  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Emma 
(Yoder)  Stuckey,  was  born  in  Allan  County,  Ind., 
June  1,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at  Medical  College 
Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  23,  1978;  aged  63  y. 
On  Nov.  18,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon 
Rupp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Daryl,  Lynn,  and  Larry),  6 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Jesse),  and  3 sisters  (Hermia — Mrs. 
LaVern  Nofziger,  Louella  Grieser,  and  Genevieve  \ 
Stucky).  She  was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  ;; 
on  May  26,  in  charge  of  Carl  Smeltzer,  Peter 
Wiebe,  and  Edward  Diener;  interment  in  Pettis-  " 
ville  Cemetery. 

Schwartzentruber,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jacob  : 
and  Anna  (Lichti)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
County,  Ont.,  June  13,  1886;  died  at  Blue  Water  i' 
Rest  Home,  Zurich,  Ont.,  July  10,1978;  aged  92  y.  I 
On  Sept.  28,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Christian  : 
Schwartzentruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  ; 
are  one  son  (Edmund),  2 daughters  (Mabel — Mrs.  \ 
Bert  Bachert  and  Edith — Mrs.  Harold  Widrick),  I 
14  grandchildren,  and  several  great-grand-  1 
children.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Blake 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  13,  in  charge  of  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber,  Clayton  Kuepfer,  and  Eph- 
raim Gingerich;  interment  in  Blake  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  William  S.,  son  of  Ammon  and  Eliza- 
beth (Schrock)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Decateur, 
Kan.,  Eeb.  28,  1898;  died  at  Corry,  Pa.,  July  22, 
1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  2,  1919,  ne  was  married  I 
to  Mabel  Augustine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Floyd,  Reuben,  Gerald,  and  Merlin),  5 > 
daughters  (Gladys — Mrs.  Melvin  Yoder,  Fern — ; 
Mrs.  Leroy  Schweitzer,  Bernetta — Mrs.  Edgar 
Hennigh,  Alverda — Mrs.  Wilmer  Swope,  and  ' 
Florence — Mrs.  Dale  Schrock),  30  grandchildren, 

29  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (John  and 
Alvin),  and  2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Joseph  Stutz- 
man  and  Bertha — Mrs.  Harvey  Steider).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister.  He  was  a member 
of  Valley  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  25,  in  charge  of  Ervin 
Helmuth  and  Arland  Miller;  interment  in  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Culver  Pictures.  Inc. ; p.  712  by  John  Bender;  p.  713  (top 
and  middle  right)  by  Karen  Miller;  p.  714  by  Joel  Kauffmann;  p. 
718  by  Alvin  Hostetler. 
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European  evangelicals  urge 
dialogue  with  non-Christians 

Participants  in  a second  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Fellowship  of  European 
Evangelical  Theologians  (FEET)  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  more  dialogue 
between  evangelicals  and  non-Christians.  It 
became  clear  at  the  conference,  the  theme 
of  which  was  “Truth  and  Communication — 
Discussion  as  a Theological  Problem,”  that 
evangelicals  had  not  been  participating  as 
much  as  they  might  have  in  talks  with  non- 
Christians. 

The  talks  with  non-Christians  were  seen 
as  a duty,  as  they  should  be  confronted  with 
the  challenge  of  the  gospel,  participants 
stressed  at  the  sessions  held  at  the  New  Life 
Mission  in  Altenkirchen,  a small  town 
midway  between  Bonn  and  Frankfurt. 


Repression  in  South  Korea 
“worsening,”  priest  reports 

A Maryknoll  missionary,  who  was  “kicked 
out”  of  South  Korea  for  protesting 
repression  of  human  rights  there,  says  the 
human  rights  situation  in  South  Korea  is 
“worsening.”  Father  James  Sinnott  crit- 
icized the  American  government  for  sup- 
porting South  Korea  with  military  and  fi- 
nancial aid,  despite  missionary  reports  of  in- 
justices. He  said  if  President  Carter  is  firm 
in  his  human  rights  policies,  repression  in 
South  Korea  will  ease. 

Father  Sinnott  also  criticized  U.S.  com- 
panies which  exploit  cheap  labor  in  Korea.  A 
woman  might  make  25  cents  an  hour  for 
working  in  a clothing  factory,  he  said. 


Christian  missionaries  scorn  T-M 
as  “politically  dangerous  movement” 

An  ecumenical  group  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  mission  leaders  from  300  coun- 
tries has  declared  that  the  Transcendental 
Meditation  (TM)  movement  is  a “politically 
dangerous  movement”  which  is  “elitist  and 
semi-fascist,  ignoring  the  world’s  social  and 
economic  problems.”  The  assessment  was 
contained  in  a final  report  of  a workshop  of 
the  International  Association  of  Mission 
Studies  (lAMS)  meeting  at  the  Maryknoll 
Catholic  Seminary  in  Ossining,  N.Y.  Some 
200  mission  experts  from  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  the  Third  World  participated. 


The  workshop  on  “new  religious  move- 
ments ” said  that  “although  TM  comes  out 
of  the  Hindu  tradition,  it  does  not  have  in- 
tegrity with  that  tradition.”  The  report 
maintained  that  “contrary  to  official  conten- 
tion that  the  movement  is  a neutral  tech- 
nique, TM  is  a religion  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  inhuman  anthropology  ” which 
leaves  no  place  for  the  weak. 


Fertility  rate  in  the  U.S. 
at  low  point,  census  says 

A new  U.S.  Census  Bureau  report  indi- 
cates that  the  rate  of  childbearing  in  the 
U.S.  has  been  declining  for  nearly  200  years, 
except  for  the  brief  post-World  War  II  baby 
boom.  The  report  said  “fertility  in  the 
United  States  is  among  the  most  controlled 
in  the  world,  and  this  high  level  of  control  is 
a crucially  significant  characteristic  of  the 
fertility  of  American  women.” 

The  actual  number  of  babies  born  in  1976 
was  only  4 percent  higher  than  the  number 
of  births  in  1961,  even  though  there  are  now 
about  twice  as  many  women  of  childbearing 
age  as  there  were  55  years  ago. 


Says  liquor  worse  menace 
than  mad  dog 

A leader  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  appealed  in  Atlanta 
for  “Christian  concern”  in  a campaign 
against  alcoholism  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gee,  treasurer  of  the  WCTU, 
told  delegates  to  the  agency’s  104th  annual 
convention  that  “Christian  citizens  are  too 
complacent.  Statistics  show  there  are  11.2 
million  alcoholics  in  the  U.S.,  up  20  percent 
since  1974.  One  million  of  these  are  women 
of  childbearing  age,”  she  said.  “Unfortu- 
nately, the  most  innocent  victims  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  among  pregnant  women 
are  the  unborn  children. 

Mrs.  Gee  told  the  delegates:  “Statistics 
show  that  more  than  10,000  annually  are 
killed  by  liquor,  while  only  one  is  killed  by  a 
mad  dog.  We  shoot  the  dog  but  license  li- 
quor. ” 


Gun  lobby  calls  on  Catholics 
to  oppose  stand  of  bishops 

An  anti-gun  control  group  has  called  on 
churchgoing,  gun-owning  Roman  Catholics 
to  stop  making  their  customary  Sunday 
Mass  offerings.  The  reason?  To  force  the 
American  Catholic  bishops  to  back  down  on 
their  support  for  legislation  banning  the  sale 
of  cheap  handguns,  known  as  “Saturday 
night  specials.  ” The  call  was  issued  in  the 
August  newsletter  of  a Washington-based 
lobbying  organization  called  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms 
(CCRKBA). 

The  CCRKBA  has  said  that  the  Catholic 
bishops’  favoring  a ban  on  Saturday  night 


specials  is,  in  effect,  a “denial  of  the  means 
of  self-defen.se  to  the  poor,  ” wfio  cannot  af- 
ford “expensive  liandguns.  ” The  (XiRKBA 
believes  that  gun-control  legislation  which 
denies  “an  individual  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  ” is  “contrary  to  the  law  of  (iod,  ” 
because  such  legislation  denies  the  right  of 
people  to  defend  their  lives. 

Overseas  growth  of  Nazarenes 
credited  to  missions  program 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  which  will 
celebrate  its  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  an- 
niversary in  1983,  is  becoming  a worldwide 
Church  through  an  active  missionary  pro- 
gram. “Our  roots  are  in  the  U.S.  but  we 
don’t  call  ourselves  an  American  Church 
anymore,  ” said  Jerald  Johnson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Nazarene  Department  of 
World  Missions.  He  said  25  percent  of  the 
625,150  members  of  the  church  now  live 
outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  the 
“planting”  of  local  churches  and  national 
church  districts  is  continuing  at  a high  rate. 

Pennsylvania  commission  upholds 
Good  Friday  as  school  holiday 

The  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  has  ruled  that  the  Erie  School 
District  did  not  violate  the  state’s  anti-dis- 
crimination law  in  scheduling  Good  Friday 
as  a school  holiday.  The  action  came  on  a 
complaint  by  David  E.  Howell,  a Jewish  em- 
ployee of  the  Erie  school  system,  who  held 
that  the  scheduling  discriminated  against 
him  on  the  basis  of  his  religion. 

He  said  he  was  denied  the  right  of  two 
days  of  paid  leave  to  observe  his  Jewish  re- 
ligious holidays,  while  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees were  allowed  to  observe  theirs 
without  financial  penalty.  In  dismissing  Mr. 
Howell’s  complaint,  the  commission  said 
there  wasn’t  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
school  district  intended  to  favor  any  par- 
ticular religious  group,  or  that  the  school 
holidays  scheduled  were  other  than  secular 
in  nature. 


“Lack  of  discipline”  held 
public  schools’  major  defect 

“Lack  of  discipline  ” topped  the  list  of  10 
major  problems  facing  U.S.  public  schools, 
according  to  the  results  of  the  10th  annual 
Gallup  poll  of  the  Public’s  Attitude  Toward 
the  Public  Schools.  The  other  nine  major 
problems,  in  order  of  mention,  were:  use  of 
dope/drugs,  lack  of  proper  financial  sup- 
port, integration/segregation/busing,  poor 
curriculum/poor  standards,  difficulty  of  get- 
ting good  teachers,  size  of  school/classes, 
pupils’  lack  of  interest,  crime/vandalism, 
parents’  lack  of  interest. 

The  survey  results  were  based  on  inter- 
views with  1,539  adults  in  the  U.S.  during 
the  period  April  27  through  May  1,  1978. 
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In  the  ethereal  sense 


About  15  years  ago  the  First  National  Bank  in  our  town 
remodeled  the  building  and  invited  people  in  for  open  house. 

I read  the  announcement  in  our  local  paper  and  decided  to 
take  the  family  to  see  the  remodeled  bank  building. 

When  we  entered  the  bank,  the  scene  which  greeted  us  did 
not  appear  as  if  they  were  expecting  families — and  indeed 
they  were  not.  The  less  than  friendly  response  to  our  small 
children  was  explained  when  I learned  that  we  had  come  on 
the  evening  reserved  for  the  local  business  community.  I had 
not  read  the  paper  carefully! 

Now  and  then  I find  myself  in  this  dilemma.  Because  I did 
not  look  as  carefully  as  I should  I do  not  comprehend  ac- 
curately what  is  expected.  Like  the  fable  of  the  birds  who 
came  to  see  how  to  build  a nest,  we  often  leave  with  partial 
knowledge. 

This  problem  came  to  mind  as  I reflected  on  a spate  of  let- 
ters in  response  to  Emma  La  Roque’s  article  “The  Church 
and  Hollywood  ” (Aug.  22).  This  article  drew  more  negative 
response  than  anything  we  have  published  in  months.  A 
number  of  these  letters  appeared  in  “Readers  Say  ” last  week. 
As  I reviewed  these  letters  I noted  a number  of  points  of 
concern.  One  was  that  the  attitude  of  the  writer  was  not, 
should  we  say,  sisterly.  Although  her  concern  may  have  been 
a proper  one,  it  did  not  seem  friendly  to  criticize  another 
Christian,  especially  when  the  other  had  no  opportunity  to 
respond. 

Beyond  this  objection  to  the  style  of  the  presentation  was  a 
theological  question:  does  Emma  interpret  correctly  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  death  of  Christ?  At  this  point  I wonder 
whether  all  have  read  carefully  or  whether,  as  happened  to 
me  with  the  bank  open  house,  they  did  not  quite  catch  the 
significance  of  what  was  published. 

“Jesus  went  to  the  cross,  ” she  wrote,  “not  to  ‘die  for  our 
sins’  in  the  ethereal  sense,  but  as  a consequence  of  His  ethical 
commitments.’’  I sense  that  some  have  felt  that  this  state- 
ment is  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  But  is  it 
so,  if  we  consider  the  whole  statement? 


What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “in  the  ethereal  sense’’?  I 
confess  that,  although  I had  a general  feeling  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “ethereal,’’  I found  it  worthwhile  to  look  it  up  in 
a dictionary  to  be  more  sure.  What  did  I find?  “1  a:  of  or  re- 
lating to  the  regions  beyond  the  earth  ...  b:  celestial, 
heavenly.  ...”  Does  this  help  in  understanding  what  Emma 
meant  to  convey?  I think  it  does.  If  I understand,  she  is  say- 
ing that  Jesus’  death  came  about  because  He  involved 
Himself  with  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  in  opposition 
against  those  who  were  oppressing  them.  The  cause  of  His 
death  was  earthly,  real,  not  celestial,  heavenly. 

Where  do  we  find  Scripture  for  this?  As  early  as  Mark  3:6, 
“The  Pharisees  went  out,  and  immediately  held  counsel  with 
the  Herodians  against  him,  how  to  destroy  him.”  Why  was 
this?  Two  stories  immediately  preceding  this  involve  dif- 
ferences over  Sabbath-keeping.  In  one  case  Jesus’  disciples 
plucked  grain  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  another  Jesus  Himself 
healed  a lame  man.  These  were  the  kinds  of  ethical  commit- 
ments which  led  Jesus  to  the  cross.  You  can  read  it 
throughout  the  Gospels. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  also  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins.  In  1 Peter  1:24  we  read,  “He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we  might  die  to  sin  and  live  to 
righteousness.” 

So  by  faith  we  say  that  His  death  was  for  us.  But  not  in  an 
ethereal  sense.  If  we  try  to  separate  the  death  of  Jesus  from 
the  life  of  Jesus,  we  destroy  its  meaning.  Yet  some  would  have 
it  so.  For  as  the  death  of  Jesus  is  comforting,  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  disturbing,  challenging.  To  affirm  the  death  of  Jesus  re- 
quires a few  words.  To  follow  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a heavy 
burden.  Who  of  us  in  our  weaker  moments  would  not  rather 
have  some  sweet  ethereal  Jesus  whose  death  has  saved  us  and 
whose  life  makes  a good  story  but  makes  no  demands? 

But  just  because  “Jesus  paid  it  all”  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  but  pious  words  is  expected  of  us.  That  such  an  idea 
is  endlessly  attractive  makes  it  necessary  that  we  be  on  our 
guard  against  it. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Mennonite  higher  education 
facing  the  1980s 


by  Willard  M.  Swartley 

Last  fall  the  dean  of  the  school  of  education  at  James 
Madison  University  said  that  “by  1984,  Eastern  Mennonite 
and  Bridgewater  colleges  will  practically  be  forced  to  close  if 
they  try  to  maintain  themselves  only  as  private  liberal  arts 
colleges.  ” With  expected  decline  in  overall  college  enroll- 
ment in  the  1980s,  high  tuition  schools  will  go  under. 

Most  people  agree  that  adequate  financing  to  achieve  in- 
stitutional stability  is  one  of  several  key  issues  facing  higher 


education  in  the  next  decade.  Others  include: 

— Liberal  arts  vs.  professional  schools:  education  must  be 
marketable; 

— Older  college  students:  education  will  be  a lifetime  ad- 
venture; 

— Grade  inflation  and  meaning  of  degrees — maintaining 
quality  and  genuine  learning; 

— Role  of  minorities  in  education — ethnic  minorities  on 


i 


faculty  and  administration  as  well  as  in  student  body; 
and 

— Women  on  faculty  and  in  administration. 

Denominational  distinctiveness  and  chapel/convocation 
are  additional  issues  facing  church-governed  colleges. 

My  aim  here  is  to  get  behind  these  agreed-upon,  widely 
discussed  issues  and  ask  what  are  the  faith  dimensions  of 
these  pressures  facing  higher  education,  especially  Men- 
nonite  higher  education. 

The  world  context  First,  one  must  consider  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  this  luxury  of  higher  education  takes  place. 
Unless  a dramatic  conversion  occurs  in  the  priorities  of  the 
rich  self-proclaimed  “first  world”  countries,  one  third  of  the 
world’s  population  will  continue  to  consume  three  fourths  of 
the  world’s  protein.  The  U.S.  per  capita  income  will  continue 
to  be  14-18  times  more  than  the  average  of  one  third  of  the 
world’s  population,  even  after  allowances  have  been  made 
for  differences  in  buying  power  and  climatic  conditions. 

Unless  a dramatic  turnabout  occurs  in  national  and 
international  priorities,  the  1980s  will  likely  see  increasing 
holocaust  capacities.  Whereas  now  the  U.S.  has  enough 
atomic  and  nuclear  power  to  destroy  every  city  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  36  times  and  the  U.S.S.R.  has  enough  power  to 
destroy  every  U.S.  city  11  times,  the  next  decade  may  well 
see  those  suicidal  powers  doubled.  Whereas  seven  nations 
now  possess  the  nuclear  bomb,  the  1980s  will  likely  see  the 
number  triple  and  the  world  will  live  in  the  fear  of  nuclear 
terrorism.  And  what  will  we  do  with  waste  from  the  spiraling 
number  of  nuclear  power  plants,  waste  that  is  radioactive  for 
2,000  centuries? 

The  U.S.  tax  bill  for  military  defense  and  offense  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  President  Carter’s  requested  128  billion 
dollars  in  1979  to  250-300  billion  dollars  by  the  late  1980s. 
Peace-loving  Canadaian  and  U.S.  Mennonites  alone  will  pay 
over  800  million  dollars  in  annual  taxes  for  military  defense — 
40  times  more  than  the  total  annual  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee budget.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  military  budgets  rise  at 
a much  faster  pace  than  do  charity  and  relief  budgets. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  ideologies  of  the 
West,  both  religious  and  economic,  will  decline  in  world  in- 
fluence. Eastern  religions  and  various  brands  of  socialist  and/ 
or  communist  governments  will  increase  in  influence.  The 
relative  merits  of  Marxism  and  Christianity  will  not  be  de- 
termined through  ideological  debates  but  through  their 
concrete  proposals  and  programs  of  hope  for  the  poor. 

As  though  this  world  outlook  isn’t  painful  enough,  we  must 
also  face  in  the  1980s  continued  stress  upon  family  life,  high 
divorce  rates,  and  further  testing  of  traditional  understand- 
ings of  marriage.  While  the  church  has  begun  to  respond 
responsibly  to  the  changing  roles  of  male  and  female  and  the 
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ethical  dilemmas  raised  by  abortions  and  euthanasia,  it  will 
also  need  to  think  through  and  speak  to  the  gay  rights  move- 
ment, homosexuality,  genetic  control,  and  other  life  manage- 
ment issues  which  even  now  we  don’t  clearly  perceive. 

If  it  hasn’t  already  done  so,  the  church  in  the  1980s  must 
recognize  that  it  lives  in  a pagan  society;  it  must  seek  for 
values  and  norms  not  shared  by  society.  In  short,  it  will  either 
recover  the  Christian  doetrine  of  nonconformity  or  cease  to 
have  any  authentic  Christian  voice. 

I take  no  delight  in  presenting  this  scenario.  I hope  and 
pray  that  it  not  be  so.  Planning  for  the  future,  however,  nor- 
mally takes  place  by  projecting  present  trends,  and  thus  the 
above  forecast. 

Now  to  look  at  the  projected  agenda  and  the  issue  behind 
the  issues  for  Mennonite  higher  education. 

Defining  the  educational  mission.  Behind  denomina- 
tional distinctiveness  are  the  issues  of  identity  and  mission  for 
Mennonite  higher  education.  (By  Mennonite  I am  referring 
to  the  eolleges  and  seminaries  operated  by  the  various  Men- 
nonite groups. ) 

Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  for  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  has  been  promoting  the  concept  of 
peoplehood  education — an  education  that  passes  on  the 
values  of  a people.  Education  is  conversation  across  genera- 
tions. Conversation  focuses  on  “people-truth” — what  it 
means  in  all  areas  of  life  to  live  in  relationship  to  God  and  as  a 
part  of  His  covenant  people  who  take  seriously  biblical 
mandates  and  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  educational  mission  will  arise  from  a sense  of  identity 
as  a Christian  and  Anabaptist- Mennonite  peoplehood.  The 
mission  will  be  the  sifting  and  testing  of  all  knowledge  from  a 
value-oriented,  peoplehood  perspective.  For  example:  do  i 
current  schools  of  thought  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  ' 
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Willard  M.  Swartley:  Education  must  be  learning  change,  even 
revolution. 


humanities  contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  people’s  corpo- 
rate identity  and  mission?  What  values  and  perspectives  does 
people-oriented  education  bring  to  the  professions — nursing, 
business  administration,  and  others — and  to  ethical  issues 
such  as  genetic  control,  abortion,  nuclear  armaments,  and  a 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund? 

Christianity  as  vocation.  Behind  the  issue  of  professional 
education  versus  liberal  arts  or  the  pressure  to  make  educa- 
tion marketable  is  the  faith  issue  of  Christian  vocation  and  vi- 
sion for  Mennonite  higher  education. 

! A booklet  written  some  20  years  ago  by  Virgil  Vogt,  now  of 
i Reba  Place  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  entitled  The  Christian  Call- 
j ing  says  it  well:  the  call  or  vocation  to  be  a Christian  must 
! take  precedence  over  job  and  profession. 

! Students  at  Mennonite  colleges  in  the  1980s  should  ask: 

[ first,  what  kind  of  education  do  I want  as  a Christian,  and 
I then,  second,  what  do  I need  for  my  profession,  my  job,  or 
my  avocation?  Only  if  a lively  sense  of  Christian  vocation 
continues  among  Mennonite  faculty  and  students  will  re- 
ligious studies  and  liberal  arts  both  remain  in  the  curriculum 
and  be  genuinely  Christian.  Otherwise,  education  will  be- 
come totally  job-oriented,  pragamatic,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  simply  a four-year  shopping  spree  of  exchanging 
dollars  for  commodities.  Once  this  happens,  Mennonite 
colleges  may  as  well  close  their  doors  and  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  most  of  the  bill  for  Mennonite  students  at  the 
state-subsidized  cashier’s  window. 

I’m  optimistic,  though,  that  a genuine  sense  of  Christian 
vocation  will  continue  and  from  it  Christian  vision  will  be 
sustained.  Mennonite  college  graduates  will  continue  to  be 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  responding  to  world  needs  as 
God’s  people.  A significant  number  will  continue  to  take 
service  assignments  with  church-related  agencies  and  many 
will  select  professions  in  the  context  of  their  Christian  calling. 


Biblical  shalom  in  the  academic  community.  A third 
issue,  the  one  behind  the  ominous  problem  of  financing,  is 
the  priority  of  shalom  and  justice  for  Mennonite  higher 
education. 

Educational  literature  shows  virtually  neurotic  trends  on  fi- 
naneing  education  in  the  1980s.  While  tuition  will  likely  dou- 
ble in  the  next  ten  years  (a  fearful  thing  itself),  the  college 
budgets  threaten  to  triple  (and  whence  eomes  the  victory 
over  the  walls  of  Jericho?). 

I contend  that  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  satisfactorily 
by  simply  focusing  on  issues  of  financing  and  survival.  Men- 
nonite colleges  must  concentrate  on  the  issues  of  shalom  and 
justice. 

The  ultimate  question  is:  what  kind  of  college — including 
instruction,  student  life,  and  administration — makes  for  bib- 
lical shalom  in  the  educational  community.  Shalom  means 
peace,  well-being,  wholesome  relations,  good-will,  pros- 
perity— even  amid  adversity — indeed,  an  overwhelming  joy 
that  testifies  to  living  the  good  life  that  God  intends  for  His 
creation. 

To  attain  shalom,  society’s  assumptions  about  teacher- 
student  relations  and  ratios,  administration-faculty  relations, 
and  administration-student  relations  need  to  be  challenged 
and  tested.  We  should  question  and  perhaps  counter  the 
assumption  that  faculty  ranking  and  differentiated  salaries 
are  appropriate  for  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  institution,  that 
one  educates  best  through  professional  disciplines,  that 
Southern  Association  categories  of  performance  should  apply 
to  us,  and  that  American  business  models  of  administration 
are  appropriate  to  Mennonite  institutions.  American  society’s 
way  of  education  gives  no  guarantee  for  producing  either  jus- 
tice or  shalom.  Instead,  it  is  more  likely  to  one  day  bring 
upon  all  a shelah;  not  peace,  but  a missile. 

The  challenge  of  the  1980s  for  Mennonite  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  discover  and  implement  in  sociological  models  the 
biblical  shalom  way  of  education  in  which  the  lamb  and  the 
lion  lying  down  together  become  students  and  teachers 
together  discovering  shalom  by  identifying  from  a Men- 
nonite and  Christian  peoplehood  what  is  most  important  to 
learn. 

The  shalom  way  will  mean  students  and  administrators 
deciding  together  the  tuition,  the  financial  aid,  and  future 
planning  so  college  is  aecessible  to  the  poor  and  middle  class 
as  well  as  the  wealthy.  The  shalom  way  will  be  administra- 
tion, staff,  and  faculty  determining  salaries  together  and 
planning  ways  to  pool  resources. 

Justice  at  all  levels  of  institutional  life  will  bring  shalom, 
health,  and  wholeness  of  life.  Without  serious  efforts  in  this 
direction  we  merit  no  future  worth  financial  solvency. 

Education  demands  change.  A fourth  issue  for  Mennonite 
higher  education,  the  one  behind  the  popular  concern  over 
grade  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  college  degree,  is  the 
priority  that  education  must  be  learning,  change,  and  even 
revolution. 

If  the  classroom  orientation  is  merely  toward  getting 
through  the  course,  making  a good  grade,  and  finally  nab- 
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bing  a degree,  the  doors  should  close  yesterday.  When  so 
many  resources  in  faculty  and  student  time,  money  and 
energy  are  invested  in  one  person’s  four  years  of  education, 
we  must  all  anticipate  that  something  will  happen  to  us — 
both  teachers  and  students.  Our  motto  will  not  be  Descarte  s 
“I  think,  therefore  I am,”  but  Rosentock-Huessey’s  “I  am, 
therefore  I respond  and  change.” 

Our  being  in  higher  education  together  will  be  the  context 
and  cause  for  “becoming”  what  we  now  are  not.  Education 
must  mean  change  in  perspectives,  values,  and  aspirations. 
An  appropriate  biblical  analogy  is  the  change  from  Israel’s 
early  life  of  narrow,  exclusivistic,  and  even  selfish  interests  to 
the  New  Testament  Jesus  gospel  where  all  people  find  hope 
and  salvation.  Christian-Mennonite  higher  education  must 
bring  change  in  the  direction  of  universal  and  holistic 
concerns.  As  Carl  S.  Keener,  an  EMC  board  member  and 
professor  of  botany  at  Penn  State,  put  it  in  a recent  paper,  the 
student  must  be  educated  to  develop  “a  commanding  view  of 
all  things.  ” 

The  task  before  us  is  much  larger  than  high  grades  and  im- 
pressive degrees.  It  is  the  task  of  becoming  Christians  whose 
values  illumine  and  critique  all  realms  of  thought  and  life — 
science,  humanities,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  popular  reli- 
gion. 

Our  holistic,  commanding  synthesis  of  faith  and  learning 
must  speak  to  contemporary  problems.  A degree  given  at  a 
Mennonite  college  to  a student  lacking  moral  passion  on  cur- 
rent issues  and  needs  is  an  indictment  upon  the  staff,  faculty, 
administration,  and  board  members  of  that  college. 

I suggest,  therefore,  that  the  grade  inflation  issue  of  the 
1980s  must  be  resolved  in  a larger  context:  what  do  we  want 
education  to  be?  Learning,  change,  and  Christian  revolution 
must  be  more  paramount  in  student  and  faculty  thinking 
than  grades  and  degrees.  Education  is  a pilgrimage  of  change 
which  in  the  Mennonite  higher  education  context  should  lead 
us  all  to  participate  in  God’s  original  revolution  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  me  paraphrase  Rosenstock-Huessey  and  say:  “I 
am  Christian,  therefore  I must  respond  and  change.” 

Distinguishing  faith  from  religion.  The  faith  issue  behind 
the  chapel/ convocation  issue,  already  a dozen  years  old  on 
this  campus,  is  the  relationship  between /ait/i  and  religion,  an 
important  distinction  for  Mennonite  higher  education. 

Religion,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  religio,  meaning  “to 
bind  together,  seeks  ways  to  tie  all  of  life  together  in  a 
coherent  whole.  Faith,  however  is  an  active  pursuit  of 
obedience  to  the  lordship  of  Christ  and  often  disrupts  secure 
patterns  and  threatens  social  stability.  Faith  and  religion  are 
not  always  compatible. 

In  the  1980s  Mennonite  higher  education  will  need  to 
critically  examine  its  goals:  do  we  want  to  distinguish 
between  religion  and  faith,  providing  separate  institutional 


channels  for  each — convocations  for  the  goal  of  religious 
coherence  and  voluntary  meetings  for  the  nurture  of  faith? 

Dealing  with  power.  Finally,  on  the  question  of  fair 
percentages  of  women  on  the  faculty  and  minorities  on  the 
faculty  and  in  the  student  body,  the  issue  behind  this  for 
Mennonite  higher  education  is  power  and  how  we  respond  to 
it. 

Do  we  recognize  that  our  present  organizational  patterns 
are  expressions  of  power?  Do  we  and  will  we  subordinate 
power  to  justice  and  servanthood?  Or  put  another  way,  will 
the  composition  of  our  student  body  and  faculty  and  our  in- 
stitutional organization  reflect  an  Anabaptist  understanding 
of  Christianity? 

As  the  1980s  come.  Lord  willing,  great  challenges  beckon 
us  forward  in  Mennonite  higher  education  on  both  college 
and  seminary  levels.  These  challenges  are  opportunities  to 
implement: 

— Institutional  power  in  the  gospel’s  new  wineskins  of 
servanthood  and  justice; 

— Religious  life  as  religion,  but  even  more  as  self-con- 
sciously affirming  faith; 

— Education  as  learning,  change,  and  revolution; 

— Financing  as  the  sociological  face  of  justice  and  shalom; 

— Denominational  governance  as  perspective  for  identity 
and  mission. 

With  such  an  agenda  the  ancient  Christian  prayer, 
Maranatha,  might  mean,  “Come,  Lord,  quickly,  to  deliver  us 
from  the  decade.”  Or,  with  strong  Christian  commitment,  it 
may  mean  for  us,  “Come  Lord,  quickly,  to  help  us  in  our 
task.” 


Pilgrimage 

Our  journey  may  take  forever. 

We  have  set  our  feet  in  the  way 

where  a day  may  pass  in  a thousand  years, 

or  a thousand  years  pass  in  a day. 

We  cannot  speak  for  the  future. 

Only  the  Lord  may  know 

how  far  we  have  come  on  the  journey, 

how  far  we  have  yet  to  go. 

Our  journey  may  take  forever, 
a thousand  years,  or  a day. 

But  we  gain  no  prize  for  the  miles 
or  the  years. 

But  by  how  we  kept  in  the  way. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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The  littlest  sin 


by  Patricia  Lehman  McFarlane 


“Now  the  last  thing  I want  to  do  is  gossip,”  began  Ann 
with  a knowing  smile.  “But  that  girl  has  had  trouble  before.  I 
know  Marie  well.  After  all  I lived  with  her  for  a whole  winter. 
I know  Marie.” 

I have  heard  similar  statements  far  too  often  to  pass  off 
Ann’s  comment  without  question.  What  did  she  mean  “I 
know  Marie”?  What  superior  knowledge  did  she  hold  about 
this  girl  she  had  not  seen  for  two  years? 

Ann  claims  to  be  nonresistant.  She  would  never  send  her 
sons  or  her  husband  to  war.  Yet  she  engages  in  the  most 
“resistant”  tactics  in  discussing  the  lives  of  her  friends.  And 
what  she  says  is  “not  gossip.  ” I beg  to  differ  with  this  modest 
assumption. 

Gossip  is  perhaps  the  most  practiced  and  most  misunder- 
stood of  all  sins  which  affect  the  daily  lives  of  Christians. 
What  is  this  sin?  Perhaps  we  so  easily  commit  it  because  we 
do  not  understand  it. 

We  are  gossiping  whenever  we  discuss  the  lives  of  others.  I 
once  told  a friend  that  I was  going  to  Europe  for  the  summer 
only  to  discover  later  from  another  friend  that  I was  going  to 
Africa.  That  mistake  was  innocent  enough.  Suppose  a more 
significant  topic  had  been  at  stake? 

By  understanding  this  insidious  sin  we  can  better  guard 
our  lives  against  it.  James  3 states,  “The  tongue  can  no  man 
tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  . . . Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bit- 
ter? ” We  learn  two  truths  from  this  Scripture.  The  tongue 
has  potential  for  deadly  evil.  We  reveal  our  true  nature  by  the 
words  we  speak. 

Let  us  examine  several  popular  misconceptions  about 
gossip.  First,  “Everybody  does  it.”  I recently  confronted  a 
young  woman  who  was  freely  stating  her  opinion  about  a 
person  whom  she  barely  knew.  I suggested  that  refined 
Christian  people  do  not  discuss  others  so  freely.  She  replied, 
“Oh,  everybody  does  that.” 

Careful  observation  has  shown  me  that  not  everybody  does 
discuss  the  lives  of  other  people.  Watch  the  people  who  speak 
of  Christ,  of  books,  and  of  ideas.  Rarely  do  you  hear  a sincere, 
consistent  Christian  smirch  another’s  name  or  reputation. 
Beware  of  the  man  who  as  James  puts  it  seems  “to  be  re- 
ligious, and  bridleth  not  his  tongue”  (Jas.  1:26).  James 
plainly  tells  us  that  “this  man’s  religion  is  vain.” 

A Sunday  school  teacher  began  a class  by  stating  that  Men- 
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nonite  women  no  longer  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
modesty.  This  same  teacher  offers  opinion  about  others  in  the 
congregation  in  complete  immodesty  of  speech. 

A second  popular  misconception  among  Christians  is  that 
we  may  say  anything  about  other  people  as  long  as  it  is  “the 
truth.  ” This  argument  has  become  a shield  for  some  of  the 
most  devastating  gossip  in  the  history  of  the  church.  We  dare 
not  equate  what  is  true  with  what  we  think  is  true.  Several 
people  began  to  spread  the  word  that  a young  person  in  the 
congregation  was  living  a sophisticated  lifestyle  and  did  not 
believe  the  Scripture.  Later  revelations  showed  that  they 
themselves  had  been  violating  scriptural  principles. 

A third  misconception  is  that  we  must  always  answer  ques- 
tions about  someone  if  we  know  the  answer.  Otherwise  we  re 
lying.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  A professional 
person  knows  that  his  job  may  be  at  stake  if  he  reveals  confi- 
dences told  him  by  another.  Likewise  the  reputation  of  Chris- 
tians is  on  the  line  when  they  answer  questions  about  another 
person. 

Some  Christians  believe  that  a confidence  may  be  passed 
along  and  discussed  if  they  hear  it  from  another  person 
besides  the  person  who  confided  in  them.  (Complicated,  isn’t 
it?  So  is  gossip.)  Such  a line  of  reasoning  reveals  that  the 
person  confided  in  cannot  be  trusted.  How  would  you  like  if 
someone  passed  on  your  confidence  to  someone  who  began  to 
discuss  you  and  your  problems  as  if  he  knew  all  about  you? 
Who  knows  if  the  second  person’s  source  is  his  own  guess- 
work or  a piece  of  gossip  running  the  gauntlet?  Your 
agreement  or  discussion  of  the  confidence  can  only  add  to  the 
gossip  chain. 

How  can  we  guard  ourselves  against  this  “little  ” corrosive 
sin?  We  can  vow  to  speak  only  good  about  our  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  can  discuss  Christ  and  His  teachings,  the  books 
we  read,  and  the  ideas  they  contain  rather  than  the  lives  of 
others.  We  can  come  to  a mature  understanding  of  our  own 
worth  as  a person,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  raise 
ourselves  by  disparaging  others.  We  can  admit  our  past  mis- 
takes and  ask  forgiveness  for  those  times  when  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  lives  of  other  people. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  the  biblical  teaching  of  nonresistance, 
we  will  begin  at  home  by  controlling  our  tongues  through  the 
power  of  God.  More  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  have 
been  injured  by  the  spear  of  gossip  than  by  the  spear  of  war. 
The  fact  that  the  wounds  are  hidden  does  not  soothe  the  pain 
nor  excuse  he  who  wounds  from  judgment. 
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Love  in  a nursing  home 

by  Cathy  Conrad 


Not  long  ago,  in  a group  of  Mennonites  I had  not  known 
before,  I mentioned  that  I am  a nurse  in  a retirement  home. 
My  simple  statement  prompted  an  immediate  attack  on  nurs- 
ing homes  in  general.  With  a few  exceptions,  I was  told,  nurs- 
ing homes  are  bad.  They  drug  their  patients  into  a stupor. 
They  hire  the  dregs  of  society  as  staff.  At  the  moment,  I was 
too  stunned  to  answer  appropriately,  but  as  this  is  only  one  of 
numerous  expressions  of  anti-nursing-home  sentiments  by 
Mennonites,  I feel  I must  respond. 

I can’t  deny  that  nursing  homes  have  faults.  Even  one  that 
aspires  to  perfection  can  be  no  better  than  its  staff  and  its 
residents,  and  one  whose  goal  is  anything  other  than  service 
to  the  elderly  is  not  even  aiming  for  perfection.  Still,  as  long 
as  the  need  for  care  facilities  exists,  it  must  be  met  somehow; 
and  with  the  increasing  sophistication  of  medical  care  and 
the  complexity  and  diversity  of  American  lifestyles,  the  need 
is  not  likely  to  disappear  soon.  That  is  why  I am  troubled 
when  I hear  Mennonites  downgrading  nursing  homes.  Our 
responsibility  as  “the  salt  of  the  earth  ’ or  “the  leavening  for 
the  dough  ” is  not  to  criticize  the  efforts  others  are  making. 
Rather,  it  is  to  provide  flavor  and  vitality — a better  example. 

At  this  point,  let  me  note  that  I am  speaking  from  the 
context  of  a job  I thoroughly  enjoy  in  an  institution  where 
most  of  the  residents  have  chosen  to  live  and  are  reasonably 
happy,  working  relationships  among  the  staff  are  friendly 
and  relaxed,  and  interaction  between  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  frequent  and  cordial.  Thus,  the  vision  I 
have  is  not  based  on  an  impossible  ideal  but  rather  on  a 
reality  which  I have  experienced  and  hope  can  be  extended 
to  other  communities. 

Aging:  a fact  of  life.  The  problem  of  aging  is  one  most  of 
us  would  rather  not  consider — but  it  is  a fact  of  life  and  it 
might  be  less  of  a problem  if  we  did  consider  it  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  accept  whatever  the  future  holds  for  us  or  the 
people  we  love.  No  one  can  predict  what  lies  ahead,  but  the 
need  for  nursing  care  is  certainly  a possibility  that  must  not 
be  disregarded.  Some,  of  course,  will  die  suddenly  of  a heart 
attack  or  stroke  before  the  evil  days  come.”  Others  may  be 
assisted  to  live  independently  or  with  friends  or  relatives. 

But  those  who  are  bothered  with  failing  sight  and  hearing, 
arthritis,  Parkinson  s disease,  broken  or  deteriorating  bones. 
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diabetes,  strokes  that  cripple  instead  of  kill,  heart  and  circula- 
tory diseases,  or  forgetfulness — to  mention  only  a few  chronic 
problems — may  find  life  easier  in  a controlled  environment. 
Admitting  that  should  be  no  disgrace  either  for  the  elderly  in- 
dividual or  for  his  family. 

Crowds,  noise,  and  unpredictable  activity  frequently  are 
upsetting  to  the  aged  who  are  in  declining  health.  Trying  to 
keep  pace  with  busy  family  members  can  be  frustrating.  In  a 
care  facility,  activities  follow  an  established  routine.  Noisy 
youngsters  come  to  visit — and  leave  again.  And  the  staff  may 
be  better  equipped  to  handle  difficult  situations,  partly  be- 
cause of  experience  in  giving  care  and  partly  through  know- 
ing problems  can  be  left  behind  at  the  end  of  an  eight-hour 
shift.  Life  in  a nursing  home  has  its  advantages — and  I know 
many  residents  who  love  to  spend  time  with  their  families  but 
are  more  than  happy  to  come  “home”  again  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

The  problem  of  over-sedation  is  difficult  to  discuss.  The 
first  fact  to  recognize  is  that  most  nursing  home  residents  are 
on  some  sort  of  medication,  and  most  of  the  drugs  they 
receive  are  given  over  a long  period  of  time  to  control  chronic 
problems.  Most  of  these  drugs  have  side  effects  which  are 
troublesome  to  some  individuals  and  not  to  others,  and  some- 
times drug  interactions  cause  complications  which  would  not 
arise  from  any  single  medication  given  by  itself.  Thus,  the 
mental  status  of  a person  can  easily  be  affected  by  medica- 
tions that  are  not  intended  as  “tranquilizers.” 

But  suppose  a sedative  is  prescribed  for  a certain  resident? 
This  is  not  an  action  of  the  nursing  home  but  of  the  resident’s 
physician.  However,  the  physician  frequently  prescribes  such 
medications  on  an  “as  needed  ” basis,  leaving  the  nurse — or 
even  a medication  aide — to  decide,  within  limits,  how 
frequently  to  administer  them.  And,  unfortunately,  dosages 
may  not  be  monitored  as  carefully  as  they  should  be. 

This  said,  I believe  overmedication  is  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
cidental then  intentional.  It  is  a potential  hazard  whenever 
potent  medications  are  given  over  a period  of  time  and  can 
occur  as  easily — maybe  more  easily — in  a private  home  or 
hospital  as  in  a long-term  care  facility.  If  you  suspect  that  a 
relative  or  friend  is  receiving  too  much  medication,  mention 
this  to  the  nurse.  If  necessary,  question  the  patient’s  phy- 
sician. One  way  or  another,  be  sure  you  know  the  facts — what 
medications  are  being  given  and  how,  what  the  desired  ef- 
fects are,  what  the  observed  effects  are,  how  willing  the  staff 
is  to  listen  to  your  concerns  and  try  to  remedy  the  situation — 
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before  you  conclude  that  the  home  is  either  negligent  or  ma- 
licious. Although  your  loved  one  is  in  an  institution,  you  still 
have  some  responsibility  for  his  care. 

The  most  important  contribution.  The  most  important 
contribution  family  members  can  make  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  a nursing  home  is  simply  to  care  about  their  institu- 
tionalized relatives  and  make  their  concern  evident  to  the 
staff.  It  is  easier  for  strangers  to  love  someone  whose  own 
family  loves  him — although  sometimes  the  staff  must  sub- 
stitute for  absent  family  attention.  If  visitors  talk  to  the  staff, 
perhaps  informing  them  of  residents’  likes  and  dislikes  or 
unique  personal  qualities,  this  helps  the  staff  to  view  each 
resident  as  an  individual. 

Even  if  staff  members  are  inclined  to  be  lazy  or  indifferent. 


they  may  respond  to  repeated  family  pressure,  just  as  the  un- 
just judge  finally  listened  to  the  persistent  widow’s  case. 
Mutual  liking  between  staff  and  family  members  can  enable 
them  to  work  together  to  provide  a more  pleasant  environ- 
ment for  a resident.  Resentment  and  hostility  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

Although  quality  physical  care  is  important  in  a nursing 
home,  love  for  other  human  beings,  even  the  least  lovely,  is 
infinitely  more  important.  But  how  can  these  “dregs  of  so- 
ciety ” who  are  said  to  work  with  the  elderly  be  expected  to 
show  love?  They  need  examples.  Legislation  and  crusades 
will  not  make  them  more  compassionate.  Only  the  example 
of  Christian  love  demonstrated  by  Christian  co-workers, 
residents,  or  visitors  can  do  that.  Are  Mennonites  prepared  to 
accept  this  challenge?  ^ 


Revising  The  Foundation  Series 


“Those  evaluation  sheets  at  the  back  of  each  teacher’s 
guide  in  The  Foundation  Series — if  we  fill  them  out,  and 
send  them  in,  does  any  one  pay  any  attention  to  them?  ” 

The  answer  is,  yes!  Every  evaluation  sheet  is  carefully  read 
and  all  the  data  are  tabulated  and  then  studied. 

Here  are  the  revisions  planned,  as  a result  of  the  evaluation 
sheets  for  Year  I,  Quarter  I materials,  preschool  through 
grades  7 and  8.  (These  materials  were  used  September, 
October,  November,  1977  and  will  be  used  again  in  Sep- 
tember, 1979.) 

Nursery:  Many  of  those  who  responded  asked  for  help  to 
translate  the  general  guidance  of  Infants,  Toddlers,  and  Twos 
into  Sunday  school  sessions  which  would  also  provide  con- 
nections with  the  home.  A teaching  packet  will  be  developed 
containing  stories,  songs,  more  specific  session  plans,  and  pic- 
tures for  use  beginning  in  1979. 

Preschool:  In  general,  teachers  expressed  satisfaction  with 
this  course.  However,  three  of  the  sessions  were  singled  out  as 
especially  difficult  to  teach.  The  editors  will  work  on  these 
sessions  to  try  to  remove  the  difficulties. 

Kindergarten:  On  this  level  most  dissatisfaction  was  with 
the  teaching  packet.  As  a result  beginning  in  Sept.  1979  the 
teaching  packet  will  be  released  in  quarterly  segments,  rather 
than  in  an  annual  packet.  In  the  teaching  packet,  the  black 
and  white  photographs  will  be  replaced  by  color  photos.  In 
addition,  stick  puppets  will  be  provided  for  “ Friends.’’ 

Teachers  expressed  the  hope  that  In  and  Out  would  be 
more  colorful.  In  the  revision  more  brilliant  colors  will  be 
used. 

Grades  1,  2:  In  their  responses  the  teachers  said  that  the 
page  size  of  the  student  guide  was  too  small.  As  a result,  the 


publishers  plan  to  enlarge  the  page  size  of  the  student  guide 
to  8^2"  X 11".  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  reading  level  of 
the  student  reader  was  too  difficult  for  many  children.  The 
editors  will  lower  the  reading  level.  Finally,  many  teachers 
felt  that  in  comparison  to  other  grades,  the  teaching  packet 
was  too  skimpy.  In  response,  the  editors  plan  to  add  teaching 
pictures  to  the  teaching  packet. 

Grades  3,  4:  General  satisfaction  was  shown  for  this  ma- 
terial. However,  a few  changes  will  be  made  to  make  the 
student  books  easier  to  use.  The  materials  in  the  student 
workbook  and  reader  will  be  more  clearly  labeled  with 
session  numbers  to  match  the  teacher’s  guide.  Some  pictures 
may  also  be  added  to  the  teaching  packet. 

Grades  5,  6:  Though  almost  all  respondents  were  grateful 
for  the  Bible  base,  many  teachers  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
amount  of  Bible  material  included  in  every  session.  As  a 
result,  the  editors  will  reduce  the  amount  of  Bible  content 
and  will  try  to  sharpen  the  focus  for  each  session.  Different 
inks  will  be  used  on  the  teaching  pictures  and  instructions  for 
using  the  pictures  will  be  printed  on  the  back  of  each  picture. 

Grades  7,  8:  The  evaluations  of  these  materials  were 
generally  favorable.  The  main  difficulty  was  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  that  there  were  no  references  to  their  service 
and  relief  activities.  The  focus  was  totally  on  activities  fa- 
miliar to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches.  In  the 
revision  references  to  work  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  will 
be  added. 

Clearly,  the  revisions  as  outlined  above  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  filling  out  and  sending  in  the  evaluation  sheets 
after  teaching  each  quarter.  Please  keep  them  coming! — Paul 
M.  Lederach 
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Christian  mission's  new  day 

by  Boyd  Nelson 


“The  (hunger  and  energy)  problems  of  the  Third  World 
will  not  be  solved  in  the  Third  World.  They  must  be  solved  in 
the  First  World,  ” the  representative  of  a national  Protestant 
relief  ageney  told  staff  members  of  four  Mennonite  boards  at 
a July  chapel  service  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  “We  must  get  be- 
yond charity  and  sharing  from  our  abundance.  We  North 
Americans  must  face  the  inequity  of  world  distribution  and 
our  own  involvement  in  that  imbalance.” 

That  same  morning  a pastor  wrote,  “My  concern  is  that  the 
structures  of  mission  become  more  congregation-centered.  In 
many  places  congregational  mission  committees  are  at  a loss 
to  know  their  function — have  a relation  to  what  is  going  on  in 
missions  and  have  either  a meaningful  voice  or  responsibility 
for  it.” 

From  many  corners  of  the  church  have  come  varying 
voices.  Some  speak  of  their  concern  for  continuing  the  con- 
gregation’s planned  giving  in  some  rational  and  meaningful 
way.  Others  abandon  budget  mission  support  in  favor  of  faith 
promise  giving  and  personal  and  project  supports.  Persoiis 
are  asking  Mennonite  agencies  to  do  more  in  the  short-short 
service  overseas  in  which  a group  of  North  Americans  moves 
into  a mission  setting  to  provide  the  skill  and  manpower  to 
erect  a pastor’s  or  missionary’s  residence  or  a chapel.  In  one 
location  a brother  tuned  ten  pianos.  Almost  everywhere  con- 
gregations are  analyzing  their  communities  for  the  kinds  of 
needs  which  become  occasions  for  them  to  express  God’s  love 
in  action  for  their  neighbors.  In  some  congregations  so  many 
good  things  are  going  on  that  members  seem  to  tire  in  their 
well-doing. 

No  question  about  it.  Tremendous  changes  have  come  in 
Mennonite  Church  missions  in  recent  years.  How  exciting  it 
is  to  see  the  many  and  varied  expressions  of  God’s  love,  to 
sense  the  new  freedom  to  be  God’s  people,  and  to  share  His 
love.  But  those  changes  have  come  like  growth  always  does — 
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in  uneven  spurts  or  throwing  things  out  of  coordination  with 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  changes  in  the  church  and  its 
mission  have  brought  frustrations  because  things  seem  out  of 
control.  To  some  the  various  mission  concerns  seem  to  be  in 
competition. 

No  one  would  turn  the  clock  back  to  some  mythical  “good 
old  days,  ” but  it  will  take  some  thought  and  effort  to  find  a 
dynamic  new  mixture.  We’ 11  have  to  work  hard  to  put  things 
together.  A few  simple  facts  may  help  us. 

All  of  us  help  or  hinder  Christian  world  mission.  We  used 
to  feel  good  about  wbat  we  were  doing  for  some  unfortunate 
people  somewhere  else  on  the  globe.  Now  the  realization  is 
slowly  dawning  that  we  may  be  party  to  their  problems.  A 
few  years  ago  some  folks  suggested  that  we  ought  to  find 
ways  of  returning  that  portion  of  our  income  or  earnings 
which  might  be  our  share  of  the  economic  advantage  we 
North  Americans  have  over  other  parts  of  the  world.  Only 
after  we  have  done  that,  they  said,  can  we  begin  to  think  of 
giving  for  Christian  mission. 

The  fact  is  that  our  lifestyle  is  an  involvement  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  may  suffer  because  of  our  North 
American  advantaged  position  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  | 
witness  of  North  American  Christians  overseas  in  missions  j 
and  service  may  therefore  be  reduced.  A good  point  to  begin  j 
our  thinking  about  Christian  world  mission  would  be  a 
review  of  our  own  lifestyles  and  their  effects  on  others. 

The  mission  of  the  Christian  church  is  one  mission — the  i 
mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  involves  us  willy-nilly — j 
as  individual  persons,  as  households  or  families,  as  congrega-  ' 
tions  in  our  communities,  as  congregations  with  other  con-  | 
gregations  in  our  conferences,  as  conferences  with  other  t 
conferenees  on  our  continent  and  in  other  continents  around  j 
the  globe.  The  ever-widening  circles  are  not  in  competition  [ 
with  each  other,  but  they  do  interact.  We  will  need  to  think  ! 
about  those  interactions  in  ways  that  strengthen  them  all  in 
their  effects  for  Christ.  ! 
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Just  as  our  Lord  has  one  mission  geographically  He  also 
has  one  mission  functionally.  Whether  the  concern  of  the 
moment  is  for  the  saving  of  souls,  the  healing  of  bodies  or 
lives  and  relationships,  the  call  to  righteousness  and  justice  in 
our  society,  or  enlisting  others  in  the  community  of  faith  or 
the  work  of  the  kingdom — we  have  only  one  mission.  We 
want  to  demonstrate  God’s  love  clearly  and  unequivocally  in 
our  life  together  and  our  lives  individually.  Love  for  each 
other  and  for  our  neighbor  becomes  God’s  power  in  word  and 
action  to  call  us  and  our  neighbors  to  Himself,  to  confront  the 
powers  that  oppress  and  wrong  persons,  and  to  build  His 
church.  His  visible  body  in  our  world  today.  We  have  one 
Lord  and  one  mission  geographically  and  functionally  help- 
ing to  extend  Christ’s  kingdom. 

For  His  mission  the  Lord  provides  the  resources  we 
need.  Through  His  Spirit  our  Lord  moves  us  to  praise  and 
prayer.  He  provides  discipling  fellowship  to  keep  us  on  target 
and  working  effectively  and  the  love  and  affirmation  which 
gives  us  confidence  in  the  face  of  adversity.  From  Him  comes 
the  vision  which  keeps  us  joyful  and  hopeful  as  we  go  about 
our  tasks.  How  often  our  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  eyes 
are  heavy  and  dulled  to  the  evidences  of  His  grace  and  power 
that  lie  about  us  so  abundantly!  He  is  alive  and  working 
through  His  Spirit  in  our  world,  in  the  church,  and  in  us.  Let 


us  open  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  His  working,  especially  close 
in  our  congregation  and  community,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of 
our  loved  ones. 

'The  Lord  would  have  us  use  His  resources  for  the 
kingdom.  We  are  tempted  to  consider  resources  as  merited 
by  us  because  we’ve  worked  hard  to  accumulate  or  develop 
them  or  because  we’ve  been  so  good.  Yet  we  know  deep 
down  that  we  are  finite,  dependent  on  the  Lord  and  other 
members  of  His  body,  on  our  society  and  our  world  for 
everything  we  have  and  are.  We  are  stewards  of  these  gifts — 
whether  they  be  life  or  time,  abilities  to  relate  or  share,  fi- 
nances, prayer.  We  need  to  hold  them  lightly,  but  carefully 
and  responsibly,  ready  to  share  or  invest  them  for  God  as  He 
leads. 

A new  era  has  dawned  in  Christian  mission.  As  Mennonite 
World  Conference  demonstrates  so  clearly,  we  are  not  losers 
at  all  because  of  that  change.  We  have  gained  new  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ,  new  neighbors  to  learn  from  and  ap- 
preciate, and  clearer  light  on  who  we  are  and  what  we  need 
to  be  about.  We  are  still  working  out  how  we  go  about  our 
mission.  We  can  move  ahead  on  those  sometimes  uncom- 
fortable tasks  in  the  confidence  that  our  Lord  is  leading  and 
will  provide  direction  and  resources  if  we  but  open  ourselves 
to  Him  and  ask. 


rm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Jumping  on  the  promises.  The  bumper  hung  loosely  at  the 
back  of  the  VW.  One  could  move  it  several  inches  up  and 
down.  I took  it  to  a shop  that  does  a variety  of  mechanical 
work,  including  welding.  A serviceman  looked  underneath 
and  said  matter  of  factly,  “Your  car  is  too  old,  the  frame  too 
rusted.  There  is  nothing  solid  to  which  I can  weld  your 
bumper.  Sorry.” 

Disappointed,  I took  the  car  as  a last  resort  to  my  Christian 
brother,  Herm,  a welding  specialist.  He  took  a hasty  look 
underneath  and  said,  “Sure,  Bob,  we  can  fix  it.” 

Grabbing  some  strap  iron  and  his  welding  tools,  the  sparks 
flew  briefly  but  assuredly  for  Herm.  Then  emerging  from 
under  the  car,  he  threw  back  his  welding  helmet  and  said, 
“There  you  are,  all  fixed.  ” 

With  gratitude,  but  not  quite  belief,  I said,  “You  mean  the 
bumper  will  really  hold  now?” 

I saw  a flicker  of  irritation  cross  Herm’s  face,  to  be  quickly 
replaced  with  a smile.  “Of  course,  it  will  hold.  Want  me  to 
jump  on  it  to  prove  it?  ” 

Looking  at  170  pounds  of  solid  musele  on  a six-foot  frame, 
thinking  of  my  fragile  car,  knowing  the  bumper  would  never 


be  subjected  to  such  an  up  and  down  force,  I quickly  said, 
“No,  Herm!  It’s  all  right!  ” 

But  I was  too  late.  The  welder  leaped  upon  the  bumper, 
bounced  up  and  down  several  times,  the  VW  rocking 
violently,  but  the  bumper  remained  secure. 

And  now  I believed  Herm,  really  believed  him,  was 
ashamed  that  I questioned. 

Driving  the  bug  home  I thought  of  the  incident  again  and 
again.  Herm  had  promised  me  that  the  bumper  was  fixed, 
but  I doubted  the  welder,  the  promiser. 

It  was  a bit  like  God  with  His  Word.  In  that  Word  are 
thousands  of  promises,  big  ones,  little  ones.  I read  them  and  I 
say  that  they  are  true,  yet  in  my  mind  I may  question:  “God, 
can  You  really  do  this?  Can  You  really  cut  the  mustard?  ” 

And  a flash  of  irritation  crosses  God’s  face.  But  then  He 
smiles  and  says,  “Want  me  to  prove  that  promise?  Try  me 
and  see  if  I am  God.  Step  out  on  that  promise,  jump  up  and 
down  on  it.  It  will  hold,  it’s  solid.  ” 

Thanks,  Herm  for  letting  God  speak  to  me  through  your 
welding,  through  the  confidence  you  have  in  your  workman- 
ship.— Robert  J.  Baker 
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Mid-biennium  report  No.  4. 
Mennonite  Pubiishing  House 


Putting  ideas  into  print 

by  Nelson  Waybill 


The  attempt  of  this  report  is  to  take  you  behind  the 
products  and  buildings  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  to 
glimpse  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  called  to  the  publishing 
work  are  relating  to  the  concerns  of  Estes  Park  ’77  and  what 
they  view  one  year  after  Estes  as  emerging  concerns  within 
the  church.  In  the  following  interview  excerpts,  we  have  tried 
to  lift  out  the  why  rather  than  the  what  and  how  of  our 
magazines,  books,  and  curriculum  as  editors  and  others 
responded  to  the  questions:  (1)  How  has  your  work  and 
thinking  been  influenced  by  Estes  Park  ’77?  (2)  Now  that  we 
are  one  year  beyond  Estes,  what  do  you  see  as  the  major  on- 
going and  emerging  concerns  of  our  church? 

If  you  would  like  a detailed  report  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  operations,  including  financial  data,  write  to  Ben 
Cutrell,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  Pa,  15683,  and  ask  for  “Annual  Report  to  the 
Publication  Board.  ” 

“We  must  always  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  perceived  by 
the  church  and  to  the  place  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
issues.  ” — Ben. 

“I  am  pleased  to  see  the  emphasis  for  this  biennium  on  af- 
firming our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  by  word  and  deed.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  the  Person  we  are  following  and  what  He 
is  for.  Much  of  our  emphasis  has  been  only  upon  what  we  are 
against.” — Maynard. 

“We  are  preparing  a study  guide  which  will  grapple  with 
Ed  Stoltzfus’  talk  on  “Where  on  the  Way  Is  the  Mennonite 
Church?”  We  re  pulling  together  articles  of  current  concerns 
entitled  Issues  to  Discuss.  We  know  Sunday  school  classes  use 
articles  from  periodicals  as  study  subjects.  Ed’s  talk  will  be 
one  of  24  articles  in  the  booklet.  Theron  Schlabach’s  response 
to  Ed’s  presentation  will  be  another.” — Levi. 


Nelson  Waybill  is  personnel  manager  and  director  of  church  and  com- 
munity relations,  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


“Because  of  Estes,  Gospel  Herald  is  more  sensitive  to 
report  on  concerns  of  urban  missions.  Five  or  six  articles  by 
Ivan  Kauffmann  have  raised  some  counterpoints.  We  must 
ask,  ‘What  kind  of  response  is  authentic  for  us?  Are  we  a 
forum  for  discussion’?” — Daniel 

“Estes  ’77  made  me  particularly  aware  of  the  emerging 
concerns  for  urban  churches.  As  Gospel  Herald  news  editor,  I 
pay  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  those  churches  and  to 
related  information.  In  Purpose  this  means  I look  for  stories 
with  urban  settings.  Earlier,  stories  needed  small-town  or 
rural  settings.  We  can  now  use  city  settings  without  losing  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  So,  Estes  ’77  is  also  changing  my 
audience.  ” — David  Hostetler 

“We  will  give  special  attention  to  concerns  of  urban  con- 
gregations in  curriculum.  There  will  probably  not  be  a full 
range  of  specialized  materials,  but  we  hope  to  make  special 
pieces  or  adaptations  available.  ” — Jim. 

“The  Urban  Consultation  on  Curriculum  being  held  in 
New  York  from  November  1 to  4 is  an  outgrowth  of  Estes.” — 
Laurence. 

“Our  inner-city  churches  will  have  access  to  our  books 
through  the  “Reading  Is  Fundamental  ” program.  Books  are 
provided  free  to  children  from  a select  list  to  encourage  them 
to  read.  You  have  probably  seen  the  ads  on  television.  Funds 
are  raised  from  interested  groups,  businesses,  and  indi- 
viduals. They  buy  books  at  special  prices  from  publishers. 
The  idea  is  to  start  kids  reading  and  to  improve  their  reading 
skills.” — Jack. 

“As  with  the  others,  Estes  heightened  my  awareness  of  the 
interest  and  concerns  of  our  black  members.  From  working  in 
the  Provident  bookstand  at  Estes  and  at  other  meetings,  I’ve 
learned  that  they  are  a reading  people.  So,  I’m  watching 
especially  for  books  to  include  in  Provident  Book  Finder 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  them  and  will  interest  others  in 
their  concerns  and  hopes.  Several  titles  included  in  the  Sep- 
tember/October issue  are  American  Hunger,  Major  Black 
Religious  Leaders,  and  Church  Administration  in  the  Black 
Perspective. 
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Levi  Miller — Editor,  Builder  and  miscellaneous  curriculum 
Maynard  Shetler — Director,  Herald  Press  Books 
Ben  Cutrell — Publisher 


“I’m  also  watching  for  children’s  books  written  in  Spanish 
to  refer  to  Arnoldo  Casas.  He  is  spearheading  the  Spanish 
literature  work  for  MPH  and  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  He  has  access  to  lots  of  adult  literature  but 
children’s  books  are  a little  harder  to  find.  Levi  Miller  is  re- 
viewing a bilingual,  Spanish-English  alphabet  book.  Two  by 
Two,  which  I want  to  mention  to  Arnoldo.  ” — Dorothy. 

“We  have  this  Spanish  concern  we  are  trying  to  take 
seriously,  so  we’ re  coming  out  with  dual  Spanish  and  English 
editions  of  Tomas  y Los  Pajaros  Parlantes  (Tomas  and  the 
Talking  Birds).  We  felt  the  plot  lent  itself  to  the  interest  of 
both  cultures.  The  story  starts  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a boy  who 
then  later  moves  to  Pennsylvania.  ” — Jack. 

“We  employed  James  Hess  last  October  at  the  Lancaster 
store  to  develop  a selection  of  Spanish  books  and  materials. 
James  works  half  a day  a week.  We  currently  have  250  books 
titles,  Bibles,  some  records,  and  a few  gift  items.’’ — Mark. 

“The  statement  summary  of  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church  has  been  published.  The  Holy  Spirit  study  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish.  Biblical  Interpretation,  Para- 
bles of  the  Kingdom,  and  Affirming  Our  Faith  in  Word  and 
Deed  will  be  in  Spanish  before  the  end  of  the  year.’’ — David 
Cressman 


“Provident  Bookstores  are  stocking  the  study  guide  which 
came  out  of  the  Assemblies  as  well  as  selecting  and  recom- 
mending books  related  to  the  areas  of  study.’’ — Mark. 

“We  feel  it  is  important  that  our  store  managers  attend  the 
assemblies  to  have  firsthand  awareness  of  the  movement  of 
the  church.  They  also  meet  the  people  who  buy  by  mail 
order.  Store  policies  and  procedures  have  been  altered  be- 
cause of  these  contacts.’’ — Mark. 

“Serving  in  the  bookstore  strengthened  my  involvement 
with  the  church.  I got  to  hear  what  people  were  thinking  and 
feel  what  they  were  feeling.  Having  the  bookstand  in  the 
same  room  with  the  meetings  gave  a unique  opportunity  to 
be  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly.  I get  this  same 
experience  in  an  abbreviated  fashion  when  I have  a book- 
stand at  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  Conferences.’’ — Rose. 

“I  think  an  important  distribution  network  available  to 
Mennonites  is  Provident  Readers  Club.  Mennonites  are  a lit- 
tle bit  handicapped  if  they  don’t  live  close  to  a Provident 
Bookstore,  but  the  Readers  Club  makes  good  books  available 
to  all.’’ — Paul. 

“Provident  Bookstores  have  such  integrity  among  Chris- 
tian bookstores.  They  are  models  for  other  denominations. 
It’s  interesting;  in  my  contacts  with  Christian  bookstores 
many  use  Provident  Bookfinder  for  making  a decision  on 
what  they  will  buy.” — Jack. 

“My  empathy  for  children  was  stimulated  at  Estes  because 
it  seemed  they  were  not  taken  seriously.  It  makes  me  aware  of 
how  vital  Story  Friends,  On  the  Line,  and  the  childrens’  cur- 
riculum are.  Children  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  They  deserve 
good  stories,  interesting  Sunday  school  materials,  and 
teachers  who  are  well  prepared.” — Marjorie. 

“Estes  Park  ’77  raised  our  sensitivity  to  the  deaf.  Rachel 
Zehr  has  adapted  the  Kindergarten  level  of  The  Foundation 
Series  for  use  with  children  ages  four  to  seven.  We  are  explor- 
ing the  further  adaptation  of  Grades  1 and  2 this  year.” — Jim. 

“The  signing  at  Estes  made  us  aware  of  problems  of  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  I’ve  run  the  manual  alphabet  and  a 


In  some  ways  a report  on  the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is  superfluous.  Most 
readers  of  this  report  have  had  daily  (Rejoice!),  weekly  (Gospel  Herald,  Sunday  school  lessons), 
monthly  (Christian  Living,  With,  Builder),  or  other  regular  contact  (books,  hymnals,  offering  en- 
velopes), with  its  products. 


Daniel  Hertzler — Editor,  Gospel  Herald 

David  Hostetler — Editor,  Purpose  and  Gospel  Herald  News 

Jim  Horsch — Editor,  Childrens’  Curriculum  and  Mennonite  Yearbook 


Laurence  Martin — Director,  Congregational  Literature  Division 
Jack  Scott — Marketing,  Herald  Press  Books 
Dorothy  Cutrell — Editor,  Provident  Bookfinder 
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Mark  Moyer — Provident  Bookstore  Director 

David  Cressman— Marketing,  Congregational  Literature  Division 
Rose  Hostetler — Manager,  Scottdale  Provident  Bookstore 


Helen  Alderfer — Editor,  On  The  Line 
Marjorie  Waybill — Editor,  Story  Friends 
Paul  Schrock — Herald  Press  Book  Editor 


You  have  felt  them,  seen  them,  perhaps  smelled  them;  believed  them,  disagreed  with  them, 
ignored  them.  It  is  hard  not  to  have  contact  with  the  literature  of  the  church. 


story  and  song  for  the  deaf  because  of  that.” — Marjorie. 

“I  see  two  major  issues  beyond  the  continuing  problems  of 
divorce  and  remarriage  and  sex.  We  need  to  take  a harder 
look  at  the  implications  of  our  situation  on  the  economic 
order  as  related  to  politics.  The  political  issues  facing  Men- 
nonites  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  will  demand  some  sharp 
definitions.  What  should  the  Peace  Churches  be  doing  about 
the  armament  question?  I sat  in  on  the  united  Nations’  dis- 
armament meeting  and  came  back  knowing  we  should  be 
saying  something.  It’s  a basic  survival  issue  related  to  Jesus’ 
perception  of  the  universe.  Second,  we  do  not  have  a clear 
core  theology  around  which  we  can  rally.  I feel  some  people 
are  calling  for  accomodation  to  society.  Is  that  what  we 
should  be  doing  or  should  we  be  standing  over  against  it?” — 
David  Hostetler 

“This  raises  a fundamental  question  of  how  we  affirm 
peace  as  God’s  plan.  In  the  past  at  the  least,  we  have  refused 
to  give  our  bodies  for  war.  With  nuclear  arms,  bodies  may  not 
be  necessary.  Our  bodies  are  not  used  but  our  money  is.  Nu- 
clear weapons  are  being  built  with  our  money.” — Levi. 

“The  Christian  has  the  basic  view  that  the  church  is  global; 


we  are  all  brothers  in  Christ.  How  can  this  concept  be  lived 
out  in  light  of  national  sovereignty?  Should  the  church  cam- 
paign for  worldwide  system  of  government  to  parallel  the 
universal  nature  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth?” — Ben. 

“I’m  into  peace  for  children.  Peace  should  be  taught 
before  they  get  to  With  reader  age.  I have  written  to  50 
persons  for  an  incident  in  their  lives  in  which  peace  and  non- 
violence were  demonstrated.  ” — Helen. 

“A  lot  of  congregations  are  raising  a call  to  peace.  I have 
been  working  at  that,  too.  How  can  we  find  stories  related  to 
peace?  I’m  now  trying  to  find  young  men  and  women  who 
were  taken  in  by  the  military  and  then  became  disillusioned 
with  that  as  an  answer.” — Richard. 

“The  July  Christian  Living  focuses  on  peace  and  divorce. 
We’ re  reporting  on  18  of  the  best  books  on  peace  for  families 
and  children.  An  issue  still  very  much  alive  is  divorce  and  re- 
marriage. Not  so  much  if  it  is  happening,  but  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  reconcile  what  is  with  our  theology.  ” — Lome. 

“Peace  education  will  be  looked  at  carefully  in  the  new 
youth  curriculum.  One  of  the  big  issues  is  the  two  kingdoms. 
What  is  the  role  of  the  Christian  in  the  world?  How  does  God 


Affirming 
Our  Faith 
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work  there?  People  in  the  Reformed  tradition  have  answers 
and  ean  operate.  We  have  difficulty.” — Ben. 

“In  the  Adult  Bible  Study  Guide  of  October  through 
December,  1979,  there  will  be  an  eleven-lesson  peace 
study.” — Jan. 

“It  will  be  a Bible  study  of  Philippians,  Ephesians,  and 
Colossians  drawing  Paul’s  understanding  of  peace  and  the 
cross  of  Christ.  In  Philippians  we  find  the  basis  for 
Hershberger’s  ‘colony  of  heaven’  (Phil.  3:20)  idea  which  he 
developed  in  The  Way  of  the  Cross  in  Human  Relations  as 
the  Christian  stance  in  the  world.  This  study  is  being  coor- 
dinated with  a proposed  VS  learning  resource  which  will  tell 
the  story  of  peacemakers  in  the  United  States.” — Levi. 

‘‘There  will  also  be  a series  of  13  church  bulletins  with  a 
peace  theme.  In  addition  there  are  churchwide  plans  to  have 
regional  peace  meetings  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  1979. 
The  peace  meetings  are  to  focus  on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
buildup.” — Jan. 

‘‘We’ re  releasing  a new  focal  pamphlet  in  December  titled 
The  Tax  Dilemma:  Praying  for  Peace  and  Paying  for  War. 
Peace  is  central  to  our  theology,  not  an  option  added  on.” — 
Paul. 

‘‘In  our  division,  there  is  serious  talk  about  designing  book 
jackets  with  a peace  theme  to  be  distributed  free  to  high 
school  students  as  an  alternative  to  the  covers  now  supplied 
by  ROTC  in  many  schools.  ” — Jan. 

‘‘MPH  must  keep  publishing  material  that  will  facilitate 
dialogue  on  issues,  even  beyond  those  for  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  time.  Bible  prophecy,  for  example.  ” — Ben. 

‘‘Paul  Erb’s  book  on  end  times,  (Bible  Prophecy:  Ques- 
tions and  Answers),  goes  back  to  the  biblical  interpretation 
concern  that  Assembly  ’75  grappled  with.  ” — Jack. 

‘‘Eamily  life  issues  are  breaking  out  all  over.  We  must  hear 
it  and  respond  with  material.  ” — Laurence. 

“Christian  Living  is  alway  dealing  with  the  basic  concerns 
of  peace,  health,  retirement,  money.  There  are  recurring 
themes.  ” — Lome. 


Richard  Kauffman — Editor,  With 

Jan  Gleysteen — Editor,  Church  Bulletins 

Lome  Peachy — Editor,  Christian  Living 


‘‘I  sense  that  kids  feel  good  about  being  ‘Mennonite,’  but 
they  still  ask  questions.  I’m  developing  a series  of  articles  on 
what  we  believe.” — Richard. 

‘‘Ethics  has  traditionally  been  a strong  concern  of  Men- 
nonites.  It  is  exetnplified  in  our  publication  of  The  Way  of 
the  Cross  and  Resurrection;  The  Upside-Down  Kingdom; 
and  Hess’s  book.  Integrity:  Let  Your  Yea  be  Yea.  It’s  in- 
volved in  the  divorce  question  which  is  a major  problem  of 
society.  ” — Jack. 

‘‘The  role  of  women  needs  continued  discussion  at  the  con- 
gregational level  where  some  are  only  beginning  to  face  the 
issue.  It  may  have  been  discussed  too  early  at  General 
Assembly.  Homosexuality  is  a new  issue  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  We  need  to  open  the  subject  for  serious  review.” — 
Ben. 

‘‘In  teacher  training,  we  are  moving  toward  practical 
aspects  from  the  theoretical.  There  must  be  something  in 
church  life  that  perpetuates  the  Sunday  school  and  summer 
Bible  school.  They  are  still  alive.  But,  are  new  things  coming? 
I don’t  have  the  clarity  to  perceive  the  shape  of  them  right 
now,  but  it  will  be  exciting  to  see  them  emerge.” — Jim. 


For  70  years  the  church  has  been  talking  to  itself  and  to  the  world  around  through  MPH  literature 
to  "advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  promote  unity  of  faith  in  the  church"  (1908  charter). 
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Cluster  activities  involved  all  ages 


The  family  as  God's  mediating  agent 


More  than  70  persons  enjoyed  the  Family 
Cluster  Leadership  Training  Lab  sponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Minstries  and  the  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  at  Laurelville  Aug.  13-19. 
Margaret  M.  Sawin  of  Family  Clustering, 
Inc.,  directed  the  week’s  activities.  She  was 
assisted  by  resource  leaders  Becky  Erb,  Ron 
Hunsicker,  Beulah  Kauffman,  and  Joann 
Schwentker.  Participants  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Alberta,  California,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. They  ranged  in  age  from  eight  months 
old  to  grandparents.  Several  denominations 
were  represented,  though  most  participants 
came  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Family  Clustering  is  a people-centered 
educational  experience  that  brings  persons 
back  together  in  an  intergenerational,  inter- 
family way.  It  gives  persons  a model  and  an 
experience  of  Christian  community  and 
belief  that  is  more  than  intellectual.  It  is 
perhaps  more  of  a nurturing,  caring  pro- 
gram than  the  usual  Christian  education 
program  with  its  emphasis  on  ideas  and 
written  materials. 

The  group  at  the  training  lab  was  divided 
into  two  clusters,  with  several  tracks  of 
activity  and  learning  going  on  simul- 
taneously. Each  cluster  was  made  up  of  six 
complete  family  units,  plus  ten  additional 
trainees  (five  spouses  in  each  cluster  were  in 
training),  and  two  resource  leaders. 
Members  of  the  clusters  covenanted  or 
contracted  together  to  meet  each  day  in 


morning  and  evening  sessions,  designed  by 
the  resource  leaders  and  then  by  the 
trainees.  Both  clusters  soon  became  suppor- 
tive groups  where  interaction  skills,  family 
celebration,  and  affirmations  of  faith  could 
grow. 

Afternoons  were  devoted  to  skillshops, 
planning  the  cluster  sessions,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  trainees  met  additionally  after 
each  cluster  session  to  evaluate  and  critique 
their  design  and  leadership  of  the  session. 
Adequate  resources  were  present,  both 
printed  and  human,  to  provide  further  op- 
portunities for  discussion,  sharing,  reading, 
and  learning  about  the  broad  area  of  family 
enrichment. 

Some  cluster  activities  were  designed  so 
that  families  worked  together  as  a unit; 
others  gave  the  nuclear  families  opportunity 
to  operate  as  a small  unit  within  a larger 
whole  (the  cluster);  and  still  others  gave 
everyone  a chance  to  participate  as  indi- 
viduals. Occasionally  adults  and  children 
met  separately  for  a brief  period  but  for  the 
most  part  cluster  activities  included  and 
embraced  both  together. 

Various  media  were  used:  story,  song, 
dance,  role  playing,  arts,  crafts,  collages, 
group  discussion,  one-to-one  sharing,  circle 
games,  nature  objects,  trust  walks.  For 
example,  one  morning  each  family  made  a 
family  coat  of  arms,  while  the  trainees 
simply  observed  the  interaction  of  family 
members.  Another  time  the  group  was 


divided  up  at  random  and  each  small  group 
became  a “pretend  family  ” and  acted  out 
role  plays  of  conflict  situations. 

Although  responses  to  the  experience 
were  generally  positive,  several  persons  did 
express  concern  that  more  theological 
content  be  included  in  the  program.  There 
was  group  consensus,  however,  that  the 
Family  Cluster  model  should  be  used  by  our 
congregations  as  a resource  in  Christian 
education.  If,  as  director  Margaret  Sawin 
believes,  the  family  is  the  mediating  agent 
of  God’s  power — recognizing,  freeing,  heal- 
ing— then  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
enhance  and  enlarge  those  families  in  our 
midst.  One  person  who  has  worked  with 
family  clusters  for  several  years  summarized 
the  group  feeling  when  she  said:  “I  am  sold 
on  family  clustering  because  it  allows  for 
growth  in  the  family,  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  families  to  develop  a caring 
community,  and  gives  each  person  a chance 
to  reach  the  potential  which  God  intends  for 
us  all.” — Delores  Friesen,  recently  returned, 
with  her  family,  from  service  in  Ghana. 

Schwartzentrubers 
furlough  together 

Missionaries  Kenneth  and  Grace  Schwart- 
zentruber  anticipate  a change  of  pace  as 
they  return  to  the  classroom  for  a semester 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Ken  plans  to  update  his  BD  to  an  MDiv 
degree,  and  Grace  is  taking  up  some  courses 
where  she  left  off  in  1953  at  the  college.  The 
Schwartzentrubers  have  two  married  daugh- 
ters living  in  the  Harrisonburg  area — Vir- 
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ginia  (Mrs.  Michael)  Hostetler  and  Wilda 
(Mrs.  Winfred)  Stoltzfus.  Virginia  teaches 
high  school,  and  Wilda  works  as  a nurse. 
Youngest  daughter,  Michele,  is  a freshman 
at  EMC;  son  K.  Daniel  is  a junior  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  having  had  all  his 
previous  schooling  in  Portuguese. 

During  the  second  half  of  their  furlough, 
Grace  and  Ken  will  be  based  with  their 
parents  in  Ontario  and  do  extended  visits  in 
Mennonite  congregations  to  report  on  the 
activity  of  Mennonite  congregations  in 


i 


Brazil. 

In  Mennonite  congregations  they  have 
noticed  a new  openness  and  acceptance  of 
persons.  During  their  previous  furlough  the 
charismatic  movement  was  creating  concern 
among  persons  that  it  might  become  a divi- 
sive element.  The  ferment  in  the  church 
“did  not  go  to  seed,”  Ken  said,  and  charis- 
matic and  noncharismatic  are  at  work  on 
helping  to  shape  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  Mennonite  churches  in  Brazil  are 
experiencing  a maturing  period,  the 
Schwartzentrubers  said.  Conferences  have 
been  created  in  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Goias  states  for  the  widely  scattered  601- 
member  Brazil  Mennonite  Church. 

Ken  is  manager  of  the  United  Christian 
Bookstore  in  Campinas  and  is  chairman  of 
the  church’s  literature  and  publication  com- 
mittee. The  church  has  four  bookstores  in 
Brazil.  The  stores  operate  on  the  Provident 
Bookstore  model  of  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  in  North  America.  Rather  than 
carrying  a narrow  denominational  selection 
of  materials,  the  bookstores  offer  a broad 
range  of  evangelical  and  secular  material. 

The  Schwartzentrubers  were  involved 
with  a 13-member  congregation,  Jardim 
Nova  Europa,  in  Campinas.  When  the  pas- 
tor left  to  attend  the  Bible  Institute  at 
Curitiba,  Ken  consented  to  preach  once  a 
month  while  helping  to  shape  the  group  as 
one  “where  everyone  is  responsible.” 

With  six  wage  earners  the  congregation  is 
paying  $350  annually  for  the  pastor’s  educa- 
tion and  is  paying  transportation  costs  for 
him  to  come  home  twice  a year  during  the 
three-year  study  course. 

A women’s  group  has  started  in  the  con- 
gregation, not  because  Grace  put  her  or- 
ganizing skills  to  work,  but  because  they 
waited  for  the  initiative  to  come  from  other 
members.  “Our  role  has  been  to  help  but 
not  to  take  the  major  leadership  role,  ” the 
couple  said.  On  being  a missionary,  Grace 
said,  “It’s  important  to  feel  this  is  God’s  call 
for  both.” 

For  the  fall  school  semester  the  Schwart- 
zentrubers’ address  is  1531  N.  College  Ave., 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Requests  for  congregational  visits  in  the 
area  or  for  the  second  part  of  their  furlough 
may  be  sent  to  Edna  Zehr,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
The  couple  returns  to  Brazil  in  late  May 


1979. 


Illiteracy  presents  challenge 

A community  leader  in  Haiti  who  was  hav- 
ing a hard  time  motivating  people  in  his 
community  to  learn  to  read  invited  25 
people  to  a banquet.  After  putting  food  on 
the  table  he  wrote  on  a blackboard  that  his 
guests  could  begin  eating. 

The  six  literate  people  in  the  groups  came 
forward  and  ate  all  the  food,  while  the  other 
19  sat  back  and  waited  to  be  given  per- 
mission to  eat. 

Later  that  day  most  of  the  19  decided  to 
go  to  school;  now  seven  of  them  can  read. 
The  commitment  and  creativity,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  some  of  the  community 
leaders  involved  with  the  literacy  program, 
are  evident  in  this  incident. 

Literacy,  an  important  aspect  of  com- 
munity development,  is  a project  of  com- 
munity councils  with  which  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  been  involved  since 
the  early  1970s.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
Haitians  cannot  read,  and  in  rural  areas  the 
percentage  is  usually  higher.  The  govern- 
ment is  working  at  literacy  through  the  Of- 


in  Haiti 

fice  National  d’  Alphabetization  et  d’ Action 
Communautaire  by  providing  food  to  pay 
teachers  in  literacy  centers,  but  in  general 
ONAAC  is  not  effective. 

Some  local  churches  are  also  involved  in 
literacy  programs. 

MCC  is  attempting  to  motivate  people  to 
become  literate  by  making  meaningful 
Creole  literature  available.  Though  the  of- 
ficial language  of  Haiti  is  French,  MCC  en- 
courages Creole  rather  than  French  because 
Creole  is  the  language  of  the  people  and 
thus  is  more  practical  for  literacy  instruc- 
tion. 

MCC  distributes  two  monthly  Creole  pe- 
riodicals and  has  helped  a local  market  start 
selling  Creole  books  such  as  the  Bible  and 
books  on  agriculture.  Recently,  develop- 
ment workers  have  been  assisting  com- 
munity councils  in  establishing  little  Creole 
libraries.  Available  reading  material  is  es- 
sential in  motivating  people  to  learn  to 
read. — Susan  Kanagy,  Goshen  College 
student  in  Haiti 


Service  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


Jerry  Meek,  director  of  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board’s  Voluntary  Service  program,  spent 
Aug.  21  to  24  in  the  Dominican  Republic  re- 
viewing the  work  of  a short-term  voluntary 
Service  team  sponsored  by  the  Board. 

The  team,  which  spent  ten  weeks  this  past 
summer  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
made  up  of  three  persons  from  the  States 
and  three  local  youth:  James  Musser,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.;  Anna  Mae  Keeport,  Millersville, 
Pa.,  and  Luis  Oyola,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  teamed 
with  Dominican  youth  Isidoro  Carrajal,  Los 
Mina;  Miguel  Ulloa,  Bonao,  and  Debra  Ji- 
menez, Santo  Domingo.  Their  main  projects 
were  painting  and  repair  work  of  church 
buildings. 

The  Faro  Divino  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  350  members 
in  14  congregations.  The  churches  supplied 
the  materials  and  the  team  received  a living 
allowance  from  the  VS  office. 


In  making  his  evaluation  Meek  said  a sig- 
nificant factor  was  that  local  youth  were  part 
of  the  team  making  it  international.  He  said 
the  Dominican  church  asked  for  the  team  so 
their  youth  could  see  a model  for  ser- 
vanthood.  Meek  pointed  out  that  the 
ministry  of  the  church  at  the  present  time  is 
mostly  evangelism  and  worship,  a very 
noteworthy  role  which  results  in  the 
changed  lives  of  individuals.  He  says  the 
concept  of  helping  each  other  in  economic 
and  social  ways  is  not  yet  seen  as  a priority. 

James  Musser  who  served  as  leader  of  the 
team  commented  that  Dominican  Christians 
take  commitment  to  Christ  seriously.  Ser- 
vices are  held  in  each  of  the  churches  almost 
every  weekday  evening. 

Meek  will  recommend  to  the  Voluntary 
Service  Committee  to  continue  short-term 
terms  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  not  to 
plan  for  a permanent  VS  program  yet. 


Family  planning  task  assumed  locally,  Bangladesh 


In  late  June  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
terminated  its  supervision  of  a family  plan- 
ning program  in  Mirpur  community  outside 
Dacca,  the  capital  city  of  Bangladesh.  The 
Mirpur  Family  Planning  Clinic  has  not  been 
closed;  rather  MCC  has  turned  it  over  to  a 
local  group,  the  Mirpur  Family  Planning 
Association. 

The  program’s  change  to  local  commun- 
ity leadership  was  a milestone  in  MCC  s 
Bangladesh  family  planning  program,  ob- 
served Paul  E.  Myers,  then  MCC  Bang- 
ladesh director.  Although  MCC  will 
continue  to  finance  the  program  it  will  be 


totally  operated  by  local  staff  and  adminis- 
trators. 

MCC  opened  a sterilization  clinic  in 
Mirpur  in  1975.  In  January  1978,  the 
1,000th  sterilization  was  performed  at  that 
clinic  and  at  present  over  5 percent  of  the 
estimated  couples  in  the  area  served  by  the 
clinic  have  been  sterilized. 

MCC  operated  the  clinic  under  the  full 
encouragement  of  the  local  government, 
which  recognizes  that  overpopulation  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  problems  facing  Bang- 
ladesh. Bangladesh,  a country  slightly 
smaller  than  Wisconsin,  has  an  estimated 
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population  of  81  million  people — an  average 
of  more  than  1,400  per  square  mile. 

The  focus  of  the  clinic  has  been  on  various 
forms  of  family  planning  as  well  as  on 
general  health  care — nutrition,  sanitation, 
safety,  and  hygiene. 

As  community  people  assume  leadership 
of  projects  such  as  the  Mirpur  Family  Plan- 
ning Clinic,  MCC  personnel  are  freed  to  ex- 
plore needs  in  new  areas.  For  example,  as 
MCC  staff  were  leaving  the  Mirpur  project, 
plans  were  made  to  begin  a new  family 
planning  clinic  in  the  rural  Noakhali  Dis- 
trict. 

It  is  expected  that  family  planning  will  be 
an  MCC  emphasis  within  Bangladesh  for 
some  time.  As  of  January  1976,  the  govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh  had  adopted  an  official 
policy  of  giving  its  highest  priority  to  its 
growing  population  and  has  encouraged 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  MCC  to  assist  in 
the  ultimate  goal  of  reaching  zero  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  next  century. 


Circuit  riders  in  Lancaster 

Richard  and  Jewel  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio, 
spent  the  month  of  August  visiting  12 
smaller  congregations  of  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. They  served  under  the  direction  of 
the  Home  Ministries  and  Evangelism  de- 
partment of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board. 

Showalter,  who  is  a specialist  in  church 
growth  principles,  commented  that  home 
missions  are  having  a second  chance.  He 
noted  that  very  few  churches  started  30 
years  ago  took  root  in  their  communities. 

The  primary  reason  he  listed  for  this 
“failure  to  take  root’’  is  the  fact  that  Men- 
nonite  church  patterns  and  practices  have 
been  “foreign  ” to  most  Americans.  The 
pressure  to  conform  to  this  different  culture 
has  been  interpreted  by  prospective 
members  as  a kind  of  rejection. 

Today,  however,  Showalter  notes  a re- 
newed spirit  of  concerned  outreach  and 
believers  are  being  added.  In  his  travels  he 
found  that  “church  leaders  were  sometimes 
exuberant,  sometimes  questing,  sometimes 
anxious,  and  sometimes  uncertain,  but  were 
always  men  and  women  of  faith.  ” 

In  his  report  to  an  Eastern  Board  staff 
meeting  Showalter  emphasized  that  during 
the  “decade  of  the  second  chance  ” the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  receive  new 
Christians  into  our  churches  but  whether  we 
can  participate  in  congregations  which  are 
truly  theirs.  He  cited  an  example  of  a pastor 
who  protects  his  congregation  from  the 
“help  ” offered  by  ethnic  Mennonites  which 
may  keep  local  leadership  from  emerging. 

Secretary  of  Home  Ministries  and  Evan- 
gelism Chester  Wenger  says  his  department 
is  concerned  that  evangelism  be  emphasized 
in  all  our  churches  and  seeks  to  provide 
resources  for  them  through  the  use  of  circuit 
riders,  church  growth  seminars,  and  teams. 


Mary  and  Elmer  Hilty 

Hiltys  honored 
at  Crown  Hill 

Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  enjoyed  a day  of  celebration,  Sunday, 
Aug.  20,  honoring  Elmer  and  Mary  Hilty  for 
their  many  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
congregation. 

Elmer  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
deacon  in  1939  and  submitted  his  retire- 
ment in  1977,  following  38  years  of  service. 
Elmer  and  Mary  continue  to  be  very  active 
in  the  church. 

Services  included  testimonies,  special  mu- 
sic, joyful  congregational  singing,  sermons, 
and  a fellowship  dinner.  A plaque  and  gift  of 
money  were  presented  to  the  Hiltys  during 
the  service.  Highlighting  the  day  was  the 
participation  of  two  former  pastors,  John 
Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Wilmer 
Hartman,  Marshallville,  Ohio.  Their  wives 
also  shared  in  the  service.  Lester  L.  Sutter, 
pastor,  moderated  the  services. 

Elmer  and  Mary’s  children  were  present 
at  the  services:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hilty 
and  children,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  Hilty  and  children,  Marshall- 
ville, Ohio;  and  Bea  and  Carolyn  Hilty, 
Marshallville.  Also  present  were  a sister, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Yoder,  and  a niece,  Miriam 
Weldy,  both  of  Indiana. 

Lesotho  workers  support 
Bible  studies 

Bible  study  via  newspaper  is  being  sup- 
ported by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  in  Lesotho  along  with  other  Chris- 
tians in  that  country.  The  project  was 
initiated  by  Stan  Nussbaum,  African  Inter- 
Mennonite  Mission  (AIMM)  worker  in 
Lesotho. 

The  aim  of  the  experimental  program  is  to 
make  available  a one-page  Bible  study  help 
in  the  Sesotho  language  to  75,000  Basotho 
(citizens  of  Lesotho)  each  week  for  three 
months.  It  is  an  attempt  to  encourage  per- 
sonal and  group  Bible  study  in  a nation 


where  there  is  very  little  Bible  study  ma- 
terial even  though  two  thirds  of  the  people 
belong  to  a Christian  church. 

Nussbaum  made  an  appeal  to  various 
church  groups  in  Lesotho  to  support  the  Bi- 
ble study  program.  A group  of  MCC 
workers  in  Lesotho  are  supporting  the  effort 
financially  through  their  own  personal 
allowances. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  pur- 
chase two  pages  of  space  in  each  of  six  con- 
secutive issues  of  the  biweekly  Leselinyana, 
Sesotho  newspaper  sponsored  by  Lesotho 
Evangelical  Church. 

Parts  one  and  two  will  involve  a Bible 
study  for  two  weeks  using  analogies  to 
explain  the  basics  of  the  Bible.  Part  three 
will  include  a six-part  history  of  how  the  Bi- 
ble was  translated  into  Sesotho  and  part  four 
will  ask  the  reader  to  write  a song  or  short 
praise  poem  on  the  topic  he  studied  in  that 
lesson  and  send  it  in.  The  best  of  the  entries 
will  be  selected  and  printed  in  the  following 
issue. 

Each  issue  will  contain  a notice  that  the 
space  in  the  paper  is  purchased  by  private 
donors  and  is  not  part  of  the  ministry  of  any 
single  church. 

African  brethren  share 
experience  with  Black 
Caucus 

The  Mennonite  Church  Black  Caucus 
hosted  the  meeting  of  the  African  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  Eellowship 
(AMBCF),  July  31  to  Aug.  2,  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  pastor,  Joe  Holloway.  This 
meeting  was  coordinated  by  Dwight  J.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Jr.,  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  and  Joseph  Shenk,  secretary/trea- 
surer of  the  African  Mennonite  Brethren  in 
Christ  Fellowship. 

Hubert  Brown  delivered  the  message  that 
kicked  the  meeting  off  and  his  theme  was 
“Being  One  Community  of  Love  and 
Fellowship.  ” Tony  Brown  and  Dorothy 
Harding  were  responsible  for  music.  Million 
Belete,  president  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference and  Bishop  P.  M.  Kumalo  of 
Rhodesia  moderated  the  meeting  general 
business  session. 

During  the  meeting,  the  African  brethren 
discussed  problems  and  issues  they  have 
been  faced  with.  One  problem  that  was 
pertinent  to  all  was  that  of  the  missionaries 
in  Africa.  They  were  concerned  about  the 
domineering  attitudes  that  many  of  them 
have.  They  felt  that  missionaries  should  not 
come  with  programs  already  formulated 
that  they  think  will  meet  their  needs.  They 
should  work  with  the  people  to  determine 
what  their  needs  are  and  then  try  to  help 
them  to  deal  with  them.  The  African 
brethren  feel  that  they  should  learn  to  teach 
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African  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship  group  hosted  by  the  Black  Caucus  July  31-Aug. 
2 at  Wichita,  Kansas. 


each  other  so  that  there  would  not  be  a need 
for  them  to  depend  on  the  missionaries. 

Some  of  the  blacks  attending  the  meeting 
responded  with  their  own  observations.  The 
African  brethren  raised  the  question  as  to 
how  missionaries  who  cannot  deal  with  the 
blacks  here  in  America  are  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  people  in  Africa.  The  Africans 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  blacks  in 
America  were  not  suffering,  but  they  soon 
came  to  realize  that  the  situation  here  is  not 
as  they  had  imagined.  The  Africans  dis- 
cussed the  need  to  continue  the  AMBCF. 
They  emphasized  the  importance  of  having 
meetings  between  the  nations  to  exchange 
concerns  and  insights.  The  purposes  of  the 
AMBCF  were  explained  and  are:  fellowship, 
communication,  and  mission.  The  purpose 
of  the  church  was  discussed,  which  most 
agreed  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  humanity, 
both  spiritual  and  physical.  The  group 
agreed  to  try  to  raise  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  AMBCF  and  to  give  support  to  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 

The  topic  of  education  brought  about  dis- 
cussion about  educational  systems  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa.  It  was  revealed  that  in 
some  areas  there  are  little  or  no  programs. 


Tragedy  continues  in  India 

As  waters  continue  to  rise  in  India’s  great 
rivers — the  Ganges,  Barigandhak,  Gandhik, 
and  others — there  are  new  threats  of  flood- 
ing each  day.  Flooding  which  began  in  late 
July  has  swept  much  of  India,  creating  an 
unprecendented  loss  of  property  and  crops. 

Most  seriously  affected  are  the  people  of 
Bihar,  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  West  Bengal,  vic- 
tims of  many  earlier  disasters.  Those  from 
Bihar  and  West  Bengal  suffered  a massive 
flood  only  six  years  ago.  Bihar  was  also  the 
site  of  a harsh  drought  in  late  1972.  All  three 


Others  had  programs  that  were  available 
only  to  those  that  could  afford  it.  In  some 
areas  the  churches  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  people. 

The  following  persons  presented  papers: 
Bishop  P.  M.  Dumalo  of  Rhodesia,  “What  Is 
the  Role  of  the  Missionary  in  the  Church”; 
Ntumba  Kalala  of  Zaire;  Naftali  Birai  of 
Tanzania;  and  Dedir  Delchume  of  Ethiopia, 
presented  a paper  on  “Church  Budget:  How 
It  Is  Raised,  Used,  and  Accounted  for.” 

There  was  discussion  on  institutions  and 
how  governments  are  taking  over  Men- 
nonite institutions.  In  some  cases  this  takes 
the  pressure  off  the  African  Mennonite 
Church,  which  was  left  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  administrating  these  institutions. 

Million  Belete  and  Joseph  Shenk  were 
able  to  clarify  various  aspects  of  concern  and 
questions  that  were  raised  by  the  group. 
There  was  an  election  of  officers  for 
AMBCF.  Chairman:  Bishop  Kumalo  of 
Rhodesia;  Abraham  Wetseh  and  Naftali 
Birai,  members;  and  Million  Belete, 
secretary /treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a meditation 
by  Bishop  Z.  M.  Kasari  of  Tanzania. — 
Leavett  Wofford 


states  suffered  in  the  general  famine  which 
swept  India  in  1974.  Bihar  and  West  Bengal 
are  the  homes  of  many  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches,  but  their  com- 
munities apparently  have  escaped  the  most 
severe  flooding. 

Although  India  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  food  production  in  recent  years, 
natural  disasters  continue  to  set  back  that 
progress. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  been 
asked  to  contribute  $45,000  immediately  for 
flood  relief.  That  request  comes  from  A.  C. 
Lobe,  MCC  Indian  representative,  who 


visited  the  flooded  state  of  Bihar.  About  $30, 
000  has  already  been  sent  for  clothing,  for 
40,000  emergency  food  packets,  for  tube- 
wells  and  for  volunteers.  All  materials  are 
purchased  locally. 

G)be  said  it  is  expected  that  ten  Men- 
nonite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India 
(MCSFI)  volunteers  will  be  assigned  to  the 
flooded  areas  and  he  hopes  up  to  20  will 
volunteer  for  continuing  assistance  in  the 
next  months.  MCC  and  MCSFI  will  be 
working  through  Lutheran  World  Service 
(LWS),  which  is  playing  the  major  role  in 
providing  aid  and  volunteers. 

MCC,  LWS,  and  other  church  organiza- 
tions are  having  regular  meetings  with 
government  officials  to  keep  current  with 
new  developments.  As  well  as  the  need  for 
food  and  clothing,  there  is  a serious  need  for 
shelter  and  medical  supplies. 

In  many  areas  villagers  were  forced  to  flee 
from  rising  waters  and  their  homes  and 
possessions  were  lost.  The  flooding  has 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  injured 
and  ill  to  receive  medical  care,  particularly 
in  isolated  areas.  LWS  has  begun  a program 
of  medical  care.  Unpolluted  drinking  water 
in  flooded  areas  is  scarce  and  MCC  has 
responded  by  providing  the  funds  for  tube- 
wells. 

Lobe  noted  that  despite  severe  damage  to 
homes  and  other  property,  the  death  toll  is 
low.  Prospects  for  the  future  are  still  un- 
certain. On  Sept.  II,  Lobe  reported  that  the 
flood  situation  varies  from  day  to  day  and 
one  has  to  monitor  it  constantly. 

Columbus  Day^  an 
appropriate  celebration 

Oct.  9,  the  traditional  day  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  Americas,  could 
take  on  a different  meaning  to  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  church  people  as 
they  become  more  sensitive  to  the  voices  of 
their  American  Indian  brothers  and  sisters. 

For  many  years  Columbus  Day  has  been 
the  occasion  for  American  Indians  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  land  and  way  of  life.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  set  aside  the  week  of  Oct.  8 as  a time 
for  prayer,  repentance,  and  reflection  and  as 
a time  to  learn  more  about  the  cultures  of 
American  Indians. 

American  Indians  have  recently  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  with 
the  event  of  the  Longest  Walk  from  Feb- 
ruary to  July  of  1978.  Thousands  of  Indians 
walked  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  remind  the 
public  that  their  people  are  still  suffering 
and  their  existence  as  people  is  threatened. 

Leaders  observed  that  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Europeans’  arrival  in  America,  the 
Indian  people  were  threatened  by  war  and 
violence.  They  were  forced  to  sign  many 
treaties,  giving  up  vast  lands  in  exchange  for 
U.S.  assistance  and  the  right  to  live  un- 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Hunger  awareness  seminars  with  em- 
phasis on  agriculture  in  developing  coun- 
tries will  be  available  beginning  this  fall 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Resource  person  for  the  sessions 
will  be  Kenton  Brubaker,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  who  will  spend  his  sabbatical 
year  in  a food  and  hunger  education  pro- 
gram. He  and  his  wife,  Emma,  will  spend 
four  one-month  blocks  of  time  in  four  dif- 
ference regions  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
leading  seminars  and  giving  presentations  to 
church  groups.  His  specialty  is  a weekend 
retreat  featuring  his  own  simulation  game, 
“Rich  Farmer/Poor  Farmer.”  Other  topics 
include  subsistence  farming  in  Central 
America,  alternatives  to  North  American  ag- 
riculture, world  hunger,  and  a study  of  Mat- 
thew 5 titled  “Why  Don’t  the  Poor  and 
Hungry  Just  Give  Up  and  Die?”  Inquiries 
about  booking  a seminar  should  be  directed 
to  MCC  regional  offices. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

The  July  1978  issue  of  Christian  Living 
contains  a list  of  18  select  books  for  pri- 
maries, juniors,  families,  and  parents  and 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  peace  educa- 
tion. This  list  was  taken  from  a larger  list 
which  is  the  result  of  a two-year  search  for 
all  the  more  recently  published  books  deal- 
ing with  helping  children  and  families  to 
understand  and  follow  the  way  of  peace. 
It  was  prepared  by  Helen  Alderfer  and 
Dorothy  Cutrell  in  cooperation  with  MCC 
and  Provident  Bookstores.  The  entire  an- 
notated listing  of  124  books  is  available  free 
by  sending  a stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope to  “Peace  Books,”  Provident  Book 
Finder,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

The  Upside-Down  Kingdom,  by  Donald 
B.  Kraybill,  is  a study  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  synoptic  Gospels.  Serious  Bible  study, 
practical  applications,  and  scholarly  insight 
are  woven  together  to  bring  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  bear  upon  our  af- 
fluence, war-making,  status-seeking,  and  re- 
ligious exclusivism.  Contending  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  an  inverted  or  upside- 
down  way  of  life  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
social  order,  Kraybill  challenges  the  reader 
to  reassess  values  and  relationships  in  light 
of  kingdom  rules  and  values.  Suggestions  for 
group  study  are  included.  Cost:  $5.95 


(U.S.)/$6.55  (Canada),  at  Provident  and 
other  Christian  bookstores. 

The  purpose  of  Peer  Counseling  in  the 
Church  by  Paul  M.  Miller  is  to  develop  at- 
titudes and  skills  in  laypersons  that  will 
assist  them  in  growth-type  counseling  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  vocations,  preparation 
for  marriage,  and  problems  within  marriage. 
Few  other  books  about  counseling  assume 
that  Christians  with  ordinary  common  sense 
and  tact  can  readily  master  the  skills  needed 
to  help  each  other  solve  ordinary  problems 
in  living.  Available  for  $4.95  (U.S.)/$5.45 
(Canada)  in  Provident  and  other  Christian 
bookstores. 

Have  you  ever  asked.  The  City,  What  Is 
It  Really  Like?  The  pamphlet  of  this  name 
by  Vern  Miller  attempts  to  correct  some 
misconceptions  about  city  life  and  to  help 
those  outside  its  boundaries  to  understand 
what  is  taking  place.  By  dealing  with  topics 
such  as  social  survival,  racism,  and  housing, 
and  by  exploring  a theology  of  urban 
mission,  the  pamphlet  seeks  to  stimulate 
thought  about  urban  missions  and  response 
to  urban  needs.  It  is  available  now  for  only 
25(C  per  copy  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 

“A  Call  to  Nonviolent  Action,”  the  Feb- 
ruary 1977  issue  of  The  Other  Side,  is  an  ex- 
cellent resource  on  nonviolence  and  Chris- 
tian responsibility.  Articles  by  John  Alex- 
ander, Ron  Sider,  Dick  Taylor,  John  Perkins, 
and  Liberty  to  the  Captives  staff,  and  a dis- 
cussion between  Taylor  and  Ladon  Sheets 
explore  some  of  the  many  issues  and 
perspectives  on  the  proper  basis  and  scope 
of  biblical  nonviolent  action.  Also  included 
are  resources  columns,  a “Guide  to  Nonvio- 
lent Direct  Action,”  and  a poster/poem  on 
Psalm  73  by  Daniel  Berrigan  and  Robert 
McGovern.  The  issue  is  available  for  $1.50 
from  The  Other  Side,  Box  12236,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19144. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

“Bottle  Babies”  is  an  excellent  film  on 
the  tragic  consequences  of  current  efforts  by 
multinational  corporations  to  get  mothers  in 
developing  countries  to  stop  breast  feeding 
in  favor  of  powdered  formulas — a classic 
example  of  economic  exploitation.  The  28- 
minute  color  film  can  be  rented  for  $15  from 
United  Methodist  Film  Service,  1525 
McGavock  St.,  Nashville,  TE  37203. 


disturbed  on  reserve  land.  The  U.S.  has 
broken  the  treaties  many  times. 

But  the  peoplehood  of  the  American  In- 
dians has  survived,  only  to  be  continually 
challenged.  It  is  challenged  today  by 
proposed  congressional  bills  that  would  ab- 
rogate (make  obsolete)  long-standing  trea- 
ties between  the  U.S.  and  American  Indian 
tribes,  legally  binding  treaties  to  which  the 
American  Indians  agreed  in  good  faith. 

The  Indian  peoples  have  clung  to  their 
cultural  identity  despite  government  efforts 
to  force  them  into  the  mainstream  of  society 
and  despite  severe  social  and  economic  diffi- 
culties. American  Indians  are  among  the 
poorest  of  America’s  poor. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  U.S. 
Ministries,  which  has  identified  native 
concerns  as  a major  program  effort,  has  pre- 
pared a small  packet  of  information  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups  interested  in  planning  a 
special  celebration  of  penitence  for  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Kauffman,  Clemens 
resign,  WMSC 

In  the  coming  months,  there  will  be  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  WMSC  General 
Executive  Committee.  Beulah  Kauffman, 
executive  secretary,  is  resigning  effective 
Jan.  1.  She  will  be  giving  an  increased 
amount  of  time  as  associate  secretary  of 
family  life  education  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  She  has 
worked  at  both  of  these  positions  on  a part- 
time  basis  for  several  years. 

Before  her  appointment  twelve  years  ago 
as  executive  secretary  of  WMSC,  Beulah 
was  secretary  of  the  South  Central  Con- 
ference WMSC,  then  secretary  of  literature 
with  the  General  WMSC  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Beulah  says  of  her  work  with  WMSC,  “It 
has  been  an  exciting  time  to  serve  on  the  de- 
nominational level,  and  to  observe  the 
changes  and  new  direction  among  Men- 
nonite women,  particularly  their  increasing 
involvement  in  church  life  at  all  levels.  ” 

Lois  Gunden  Clemens  plans  to  terminate 
her  work  as  WMSC  Voice  editor  this  fall. 
Lois  earlier  had  served  as  secretary  of  litera- 
ture on  the  WMSC  General  Committee  and 
editor  of  its  monthly  publication.  When  in 
1961  the  committee  decided  to  expand  and 
revamp  its  publication  to  the  Voice,  Lois 
was  appointed  as  editor. 


mennoscope 

Ernest  E.  Mummau  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  on  Aug.  6,  at  Nickel 
Mines  Mennonite  Church  (Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Conference),  where  he  will  be  serving.  The 
officiating  bishop  was  Clair  B.  Eby  and  he 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Jon  Kennel,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
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was  assisted  by  Luke  G.  Stoltzfus.  Mum- 
mau’s  address  is  R.  3,  Quarryville,  PA 
17566. 

An  introductory  workship  on  a lay  caring 
ministry  is  being  sponored  by  the  Kern  Road 
Chapel  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  14,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Con- 
ducting the  workshop  will  be  Kenneth 
Haugk,  pastor  and  licensed  clinical  psy- 
chologist of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Featured  is  the 
Stephen  Series,  which  serves  as  a model  for 
the  pastor  and  congregation  to  use  in  setting 
up  a lay  ministry  in  their  own  congregations. 
The  workshop  also  includes  a presentation 
on  ministering  to  depressed  persons.  For 
further  information,  write  Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus 
at  18211  Kern  Road,  South  Bend,  IN  46614, 
or  call  (219)291-0924. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship commissioned  Jodi  Cunningham, 
Sept.  3,  for  a term  of  agricultural  and  nutri- 
tional service  in  Bolivia.  Jodi  departed  the 
following  day,  reported  Pastor  William  Shu- 
maker, for  new  assignment. 

Jon  Kennel,  Gosh- 
en, Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of 
communications  for 
the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart, 

Ind.  Jon  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordi- 
nating news  writing, 
editing,  photography, 
and  graphic  design. 

He  has  advanced 
training  in  communications.  He  replaces 
Dan  Shenk,  who  with  his  wife,  Vera,  is  be- 
ginning a term  of  VS  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

The  School  of  Adult  Studies  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  announces 
a week-long  School  for  Ministers  Jan.  15-19. 
Bible  study  and  an  exploration  of  worship  in 
the  church  form  the  two  components.  Perry 
Yoder,  itinerant  Bible  teacher  and  faculty 
member  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kan., 
will  lead  the  morning  Bible  study  sessions. 
The  afternoon  sessions  on  worship  will  be 
led  by  a number  of  persons.  For  additional 
information,  write  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
or  call  (519)  885-0220. 

A.  Don  Augsburger,  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  29th  an- 
nual meeting  of  Philhaven  Hospital,  to  be 
held  at  6:30  p.m..  Sept.  19,  at  the  Indian 
Springs  Golf  Club,  Landisville,  Pa.  The  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  is  open  to  the  public, 
but  reservations  are  necessary. 

Vicki  and  Don  Weirich  and  their 
children  have  returned  to  the  U.S.  after  two 
years  as  Mission  Associates  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  They  taught  at  the  Pan  American 
Christian  Academy  in  that  city.  Their  ad- 
dress is  412  S.  10th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Urgent;  Pastors  please  return  student  and 


Jon  Kennel 


We've  got  an  international  campus. 


The  highlight  of  the  Middle  East  Bible  course,  to  me,  was  our 
stay  in  Jerusalem.  1 remember  as  we  approached  the  old  walled 
city  that  its  historical,  biblical,  and  spiritual  importance  to 
me  as  a Christian  sent  chills  up  and  down  my  spine.  Speci- 
fically I recall  a group  of  us  taking  a moonlit  stroll  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  There  among  the  tombstones  I could  almost 
hear  the  words  of  King  David  ringing  through  the  night  — 
"Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem." 

Jim  Brenneman,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 

Middle  East  Bible  Seminar,  1977 


On  my  service  assignment  in  Belize  I was  put  in  charge  of  35 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  who  had  no  singing  background. 
My  job  was  to  teach  them  six  songs  in  time  for  the  eighth 
graders'  graduation  less  than  two  weeks  away.  The  kids  put 
up  with  all  of  my  attempts  at  teaching,  some  of  which  were 
disastrous,  some  pretty  effective.  My  proudest  experience  was 
when  all  35  pairs  of  eyes  watched  me  intently  during  the  per- 
formance. Those  kids  trusted  me,  they  wanted  me  to  help  them 
do  well.  And  they  did;  they  sang  beautifully.  I wouldn't  have 
traded  my  SST  experience  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Deb  Detwiler,  Elkhart,  IN 

Study-Service  Trimester,  Belize,  1978 


While  in  Ireland  this  past  spring  1 especially  appreciated  the 
week-long  stay  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  where  we  were 
able  to  meet  personally  with  peace  and  social  workers  of  the 
conflict-ridden  city.  Although  our  class  had  studied  the  subject 
of  conflict  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  course,  the  reality 
of  suffering  didn't  strike  me  until  I witnessed  the  situation  first- 
hand. It  was  then  that  the  statistics  and  theories  and  rhetoric 
became  the  hopes,  tears,  and  fears  of  real  people. 

J.  D.  Stahl,  Freeman,  SD 

Peace  Studies,  Ireland,  1978 


International  study  opens  a whole  new  understanding  of 
countries,  events,  and  peoples.  At  Goshen  College,  since  1968, 
over  4,100  students  have  lived  abroad  in  Belize,  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  France,  Germany,  Guadeloupie,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Korea,  Nicaragua,  Poland,  and  Spain.  Courses  are 
regularly  scheduled  in  England,  Ireland,  Ontario,  and  the 
Middle  East,  too.  The  home  campus  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  wel- 
comes a high  number  of  foreign  students  — 55  from  20 
different  countries.  Even  in  our  diversity  we  can  deeply 
appreciate  our  unity  of  fellowship.  We  believe  that  through 
the  understanding  of  other  peoples,  we  can  better  understand 
ourselves. 


Goshen  College  is  your  college. 
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young  adult  census  forms  to  Mennonite 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515  by  Sept.  30.  The  census  is 
a vital  link  to  young  adults  who  have  scat- 
tered away  from  Mennonite  centers. 

Laura  S.  Kurtz,  Eastern  Mission  Board 
missionary  serving  under  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church,  has  authored  the  His- 
torical Dictionary  of  Tanzania.  Published  by 
the  Scarecrow  Press  in  Metuchen,  N.J.,  the 
363-page  work  gives  information  on  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
background  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
current  situation  in  Tanzania.  It  is  a 
resource  for  teachers,  students,  and  re- 
searchers. Kurtz,  an  instructor  at  the  Dar  es 
Salaam  College  of  National  Education,  has 
served  in  Tanzania’s  education  system  since 
1958. 

A vocal  workshop  at  Goshen,  (Ind.) 
College,  Oct.  6 through  8,  will  feature  so- 
prano Lee  Dougherty  as  teacher  and 
performer.  Dougherty  will  present  a class- 
ical recital  on  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.  and  a 
sacred  recital  on  Sunday  at  3:00  p.m.  in  the 
Umble  Center.  There  will  be  an  admission 
charge  for  each  recital.  On  Saturday,  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  she  will  teach  a 
master  class  for  voice  students  in  Assembly 
Hall  without  cost.  The  public  is  invited  to  all 
events.  Interested  persons  may  call  the 
College  Music  Department. 


Vivian  and  Brad  Faler 


Brad  Faler  was  licensed  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  Aug.  6,  at  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  near  Waldron,  Mich.  Brad  is  a na- 
tive of  the  community  and  is  married  to 
Vivian  King  Faler.  He  will  assist  Pastor  Earl 
Stuckey  as  his  time  and  studies  permit. 
“This  has  been  an  exciting  year  at  the  Salem 
Church,”  reports  Pastor  Stuckey.  A building 
program  in  progess  will  provide  seven  new 
classrooms,  a pastor’s  study,  and  a remo- 
deled kitchen. 

A director  of  nursing  service  is  needed 
for  the  hospital  operated  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  La  Jara,  Colo.  Contact 
administrator,  Wayne  Miller,  Conejos 
County  Hospital,  Box  63,  La  Jara,  CO 


81140.  Phone  collect  303-274-5121. 

“Women,  Men,  and  Power”  will  be  the 
topic  of  two  messages  by  Willard  Swartley  at 
the  Oct.  27-29  Persons  in  Ministry  Con- 
ference at  Akron  Mennonite  Church,  Akron, 
Pa.  Swartley  is  a minister,  Bible  scholar,  and 
professor  at  Associated  Biblical  Seminaries 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Opening  the  weekend  will 
be  an  address,  “Dealing  with  Damaged 
Emotions,  ” by  Arlene  May,  conference 
leader  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
retired  professor  of  psychology  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Other  topics  are  “Women  in  the  Ministry 
Among  Mennonites  in  My  Lifetime  ’ and 
“Women  in  the  Pulpit  Ministry  in 
Nineteeth-Century  U.S.  ’ Ruth  Brunk 
Stoltzfus,  counselor  and  radio  speaker  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce, 
student  at  Associated  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Emma  Richards,  copas- 
tor, Lombard  Mennonite  Church,  Lombard, 
111.,  will  speak.  A panel  will  focus  on 
“Women  in  the  Structure  of  the  Church — 
Acceptable  Ways  of  Asserting.”  Ministers 
and  conference  leaders  and  agency 
representatives  are  invited  to  attend  the 
conference.  Registration  fee  of  $10  covers 
meals.  Akron  church  members  are  inviting 
guests  into  their  homes.  Send  requests  to 
Akron  Mennonite  Church,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  call  (717)  859-1488. 

James  and  Jeanette  Krabill  were  com- 
missioned on  Sept.  3 by  the  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  congregation,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for 
missionary  service  in  Ivory  Coast,  West 
Africa.  The  Krabills,  workers  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
spent  two  years  in  language  study  in  Paris, 
France,  in  preparation  for  a teaching  assign- 
ment in  French-speaking  West  Africa.  The 
couple  will  be  based  in  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast,  for  a four-month  orientation.  They 
will  be  joined  in  early  1979  by  David  and 
Wilma  Shank  for  the  ministry  in  cooperation 
with  African  Independent  Churches. 
Krabills’  temporary  address  will  be  c/o 
Louis  Peterschmitt,  B.P.  1843,  Abidjan, 
Ivory  Coast. 

Nancy  K.  Williams,  consultant  for  Men- 
nonite Mental  Health  Services  (MMHS)  in 
the  area  of  developmental  disabilities  (DD) 
since  January  1976,  has  accepted  a position 
on  the  faculty  of  Messiah  College,  Gran- 
tham, Pa.  She  left  MMHS  at  the  end  of 
August  to  begin  her  duties  at  Messiah.  Dur- 
ing the  almost  three  years  of  her  appoint- 
ment, Williams  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
goals  of  the  program  which  were  defined 
when  she  began,  noted  Vernon  Neufeld, 
MMHS  director. 

Accounts  of  15  young  men  and  women  of 
the  16th  century  who  were  not  afraid  to  die 
for  their  faith  are  the  subject  of  the  latest 
book  by  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary. 

Faithful  unto  Death,  a 125-page  hard- 
cover volume,  published  by  Word  Books  of 


MENNONITE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 

Close  Out  of  Tenth  Assembly  Materials 
Special  Offer: 

1.  Complete  Registration  Pac/cef  including  International  Songbook, 
Mennonite  World  Handbook,  Program  Book,  Visual  Arts  Catalog  and 
Proceedings. 

$18.00  value.  Special  Price:  $10.00  plus  $1 .00  postage  (US) 

$1 1.00  plus  $1.00  postage  (Canada) 

2.  Program  Soo/c(with  five  major  messages  and  discussion 
questions) 

$2.50  value.  Special  Price:  $1 .00  postpaid  (US  or  Canada) 

Send  your  order  to:  Mennonite  World  Conference 
528  E.  Madison  St. 

Lombard,  IL  60148 

The  following  items  are  also  available  through  Provident 
Bookstores  or  your  local  Christian  bookstore. 

International  Songbook 

-Compilation  of  63  songs  from  five  continents,  $3.95. 

Mennonite  World  Handbook 

-Essays,  and  descriptive  articles  regarding  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  conferences  around  the  world,  $6.25. 
Mennonite  World  Membership  Map 

-Three  color,  22"  x 34"  world  map  listing  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  membership  by  nations,  $1.25. 
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Waco,  Tex.,  introduces  actual  persons  from 
the  mid-teens  to  early  twenties  primarily 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  all  of 
whom  gave  their  lives  to  worship  God  as 
their  understanding  of  Scripture  led  them. 
Augsburger  said  the  idea  for  the  book  was 
sparked  during  a six-month  sabbatical  when 
he  and  his  family  lived  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, and  traveled  in  the  areas  where  the 
Anabaptist  movement  began  450  years  ago. 
He  studied  historical  records,  personal  let- 
ters, and  actual  court  testimony  in  creating 
the  martyrs’  portraits. 

Ben  and  Kathleen  Kenagy,  assigned  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
to  serve  on  the  staff  at  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission  Society  Hospital  in  Naza- 
reth, Israel,  left  the  USA  on  Sept.  7 for  the 
Middle  East.  They  will  be  in  language  study 
in  Amman,  Jordon,  initially.  Their  address 
through  December  will  be  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Box  2248,  Jebel  Amman, 
Amman,  Jordon. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1978-79 
Lecture-Music  Series  will  feature  a pant- 
omime duo,  two  special  music  ensembles,  a 
Shakespeare  play  by  a professional  touring 
company,  and  an  address  by  a newspaper 
columnist.  Moni  and  Mina  Yakim  will  open 
the  series  on  Oct.  13  with  a full-length  mime 
concert.  The  husband-wife  team  will  in- 
troduce the  world  of  theatrical  silence  in  a 
variety  of  pantomime  sketches.  The  Yakims 
founded  the  Performance  Center  Theatre 
and  School  in  New  York  and  have  studied 
under  Marcel  Marceau  and  Etienne 
Decroux,  the  father  and  creator  of  modern 
mime. 


Marta  Byers  ot  Lancaster  (Pa.)  unit  and  Jan 
Currey  of  Dulac,  La.,  perforin  at  Saturday 
lalent/skit  night  of  the  U.S.  Ministries  Labor 
Day  retreat. 

Approximately  80  volunteers  from  10 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Voluntary 
Service  Units  in  the  U.S.  converged  at  Big 
Ridge  State  Park  north  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
on  Labor  Day  weekend  for  the  MCC  U.S. 
Ministries  retreat.  The  annual  event  brings 
together  MCC  volunteers  in  U.S.  assign- 
ments, setting  the  tone  for  the  upcoming 
year  of  service.  “Human  and  Whole  in 


Christ  ” was  the  theme  of  this  year’s  retreat. 
Resource  person  Bernie  Wiebe,  editor  of  the 
General  Conference  periodical.  The  Men- 
nonite, led  the  group  in  four  sessions,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  getting  in  touch  with 
oneself  and  learning  to  listen  to  others. 

A new  way  has  been  found  to  raise 
money  for  relief.  Sixteen  Mennonite  con- 
gregations held  a slo-pitch  softball  tourna- 
ment, ending  on  Sept.  4.  A traveling  trophy 
was  given  to  the  first-place  team,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  profit  from  the  tourney  go- 
ing to  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  ” re- 
ported Mrs.  Roger  Miller,  of  Hunterstown, 
Ind.  Roger  Miller,  tournament  director,  is 
planning  the  second  annual  event  for  Labor 
Day  weekend.  Sept.  1-3,  1979. 

Seven  new  full-time  faculty  members 
have  joined  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
staff  for  the  1978-79  academic  year.  In  addi- 
tion, 14  part-time  and  eight  returning 
teachers  will  fill  faculty  positions.  Names  of 
the  new  teachers  and  their  positions  are  as 
follow:  Margaret  Rollins  Alger,  assistant 
instructor  in  nursing;  Carol  King  Bowers, 
assistant  instructor  in  nursing;  Sandra  L. 
Brownscomebe,  instructor  in  physical  ed- 
ucation; N.  Leroy  Kauffman,  instructor  in 
business;  Margie  A.  Maust,  assistant  instruc- 
tor of  voice;  Stephen  W.  Sachs,  instructor  in 
music;  and  Imo  Jeanne  Yoder,  instructor  in 
sociology. 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  con- 
ference is  just  around  the  corner.  It  is 
scheduled  for  Oct.  5-8  at  Green  Lake  Wis. 
Invited  to  the  meeting  are  300  Brethren, 
Eriends,  and  Mennonites.  Leaders  of  the 
conference  have  called  for  effective  steps 
toward  international  disarmament  and  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations,”  saying  that 
“mutual  trust  and  cooperation  are  the  only 
bases  for  long-term  national  and  interna- 
tional security.’  Citizen  action,  refusal  to 
pay  war  tax,  and  other  measures  will  be 
considered  as  ways  of  undercutting  war.  The 
Green  Lake  meeting,  according  to  Dale 
Brown,  Brethren  theologian  who  will  open 
the  conference,  will  issue  a call  to  the  peace 
churches  and  those  who  sympathize  with 
their  aims  to  take  new  risks. 

Two  films  on  television  commercials  and 
a slide/cassette  set  on  war  taxes  have 
recently  been  added  to  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, the  rental  library  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  “Soop- 
ergoop”  is  a 13-minute  color  film  produced 
by  Churchill  Eilms  which  illustrates  the 
tactics  used  in  making  a TV  commercial. 
“Seeing  Through  Commercials”  is  a 13V2- 
minute  color  film  produced  by  Vision  Eilms. 
An  actor  (a  pirate)  takes  time  out  from  work 
to  show  how  commercials  can  be  made  to 
appeal  to  children  and  others.  Misleading 
techniques  such  as  sound  effects,  close-ups, 
camera  angle,  “sold  separately,  and  misdi- 
rection of  attention  are  illustrated.  Rental: 
$15  (or  $25  with  “ Soopergoop” ).  “Con- 
science and  War  Taxes”  is  an  excellent  20- 


did 

you 

know 

that 

13,788  persons  were  admitted  to 
and  100,000  outpatients  served  by 
Heaith  and  Weifare  institutions 
iast  year? 


When  Allen  H.  Erb  (1888-1975),  a 
pioneer  in  Mennonite-sponsored 
heaith  services,  was  asked  why  the 
church  manages  health  institutions, 
he  replied,  “For  the  privilege  to 
serve.’’ 

Today  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  serves  Christ  and 
humankind  through  8 hospitals,  13 
retirement  homes,  3 homes  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  and  2 
homes  for  developmentally  disabled 
children. 

Each  MBM-related  institution  is 
given  direction  by  an  appointed  iocai 
board  responsibie  for  administration, 
including  financing. 

Secretary  Luke  Birky  and  his  staff 
consuit  with  groups  across  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  help 
congregations  find  ways  to  serve  the 
iil,  aged,  and  deprived  persons  in 
their  communities. 


For  a copy  of  MBM  Heaith  and 
Welfare  service  guideiines,  write 
partners 
Box  370 


Elkhart,  IN  46515 

f*^rtners  „„ 

® On  the 

MENNONITE 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
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minute  color  slide  set/cassette  presentation 
produced  by  the  National  Council  for  a 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund.  It  traces  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  income  tax,  gives  information  on 
the  military  budget,  and  examines  some  of 
the  economic  consequences  of  military 
spending.  The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  is  dis- 
cussed as  a legal  alternative  to  paying  for 
war  which  could  provide  more  than  two 
billion  dollars  for  funding  peaceful  solutions 
to  world  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  more  jobs  for  peaceful  pursuits  than 
are  currently  provided  by  war-related  indus- 
tries. The  “Conscience  and  War  taxes”  slide 
set,  cassette  tape,  and  a resource  packet  can 
be  obtained  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515,  for  a $2  rental  fee. 

Special  meetings:  Charles  Gogel, 

Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Locust  Grove,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  Oct.  1-8.  Milo  Kauffman, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Roy  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
Nov.  3-5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Crown 
Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio;  four  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Salem,  Ore. 

Change  of  address:  Gordon  Bauman, 
from  New  Dundee,  Ont.,  to  88  Hendershot 
St.,  Tavistock,,  Ont.  NOB2RO. 


readers  say 

Your  August  22  issue  was  excellent.  I refer  to 
Nelson  Kauffman’s  "Celebrity  Evangelism:  Is 
God  Really  at  Work?  ” and  Emma  La  Roque’s 
"The  Church  and  Hollywood.”  I had  been 
confused  and  uneasy  with  such  glossy  Chris- 
tianity. The  articles  have  really  clarified  my  think- 
ing. "rhe  equation  of  power,  success,  and  wealth 
with  the  humble,  simple  Christ  that  I know  al- 
ways left  me  frustrated.  That  kind  of  thinking 
leads  us  to  judge  our  brother’s  spirituality  by  his 
material  wealth.  Servanthood  does  not  promise  us 
Winnebagos  and  trips  to  a Retreat  Wonderland  in 
Florida. 

Nelson  Kauffman’s  article  also  touched  on  the 
medias’  effect  on  the  church,  that  it  creates  indi- 
vidualism. May  I suggest  that  anyone  concerned 
with  television  s impact  on  our  lives  read  the  Sep- 
tember-October  issue  of  The  Mother  Earth  News. 
The  article  to  read  is  by  Jerry  Mander  and  is 
entitled  "Four  Arguments  for  the  Elimination  of 
Television.”  It’s  an  eye-opener! — Margie 
Guerin,  Bath,  NY. 


births 
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Allebach,  Merrill  and  Rose  (Fulmer),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Sherri  Rebecca,  Sept.  1, 
1978. 

Bender,  Charles  and  Fran  (Townsend),  Bird- 
in-Hand,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Joy,  June  4, 
1978. 

Birky,  Don  and  Debbie  (Brenneman),  Foos- 
land.  111.,  first  child,  Michelle  Dawn,  Aug,  20, 
1978. 

Christopel,  John  and  Mary  Joyce  (Slabaugh), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  John  Jared,  Aug, 
22,  1978. 

Christopher,  John  and  Gretchen  (Yoder),  Irv- 
ington, Va.,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Ann,  Aug, 
31,  1978. 

Cressman,  David  and  Anita  (Warkentin), 


Kitchener,  Ont.,  third  son,  Jon  Frederic,  Aug.  29, 
1978. 

Dickel,  Keith  and  Cindy  (Hines),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Jo, 
Aug.  28,  1978, 

Kauffman,  Roger  and  Rachel  (Bucher),  Mo- 
bile, Ala,,  second  son,  Rudi  David  Bucher,  Sept. 
3,  1978. 

Kruth,  Maurice  and  Lois  (Liechty),  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristina 
Ann,  Aug.  8,  1978, 

Murray,  Harold  and  Audrey  (Musser),  Bowie, 
Md.,  first  child,  Elaine  Louise,  July  28,  1978. 

Miller,  Orla  T.  and  Jean  (Kemp),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Heidi  }o.  Sept.  4,  19'78. 

Page,  Scott  and  Pamela  (Good),  Elida,  Ohio, 
first  children,  Eric,  7,  Kitty,  6 and  Bobby  4, 
adopted  on  Aug,  15,  1978. 

Schrock,  Philip  and  Patricia  (King),  Mobile, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Matthew  Philip,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Venhuizen,  John  and  Bonita  (Handrich),  Isle, 
Minn.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly  Mae, 
June  9,  1978, 

Weaver,  John  W,  and  Vilet  Ruth  (Dye),  Port 
Salerno,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Yvonne  Kay,  July  9, 
1978. 

Wideman,  Leonard  and  Sharon  (Sauder), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Steven  Matthew,  Aug. 
23,  1978, 


marriages 

i lic\  shall  Ik-  oiir  flesh  {(.eii  2 24).  A six-month  free  Mihscrip- 
linn  to  the  (^o.sprl  lU  rald  is  to  those  not  now  receixin^  it  if 

the  address  is  Mip[)lied  l)\  the  offieiatinji  minister 

Balzer  — Miller.  — Harlin  Balzer,  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  Susan  Miller,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Lockport 
cong.,  by  John  Ray  Miller,  July  16,  1978. 

Gingerich — Linder. — David  Gingerich,  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  Pleasant  Hill  cone.,  and  Julie  Linder, 
North  Canton,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wayne 
North,  July  29,  1978. 

Heacock — Brown. — Philip  Heacock,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Laura  Brown, 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Roy  Bucher, 
Aug.  27,  1978. 

Jantzi — Sperling. — Doyle  Jantzi  and  Chelle 
Sperling,  both  of  Wood  River  (Neb.)  cong.,  by 
Cloy  Roth,  July  28,  1978. 

Kostlevy — Patzwald. — Bill  Kostlevy  and  Gari- 
Anne  Patzwald  from  Milwaukee  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, Aug.  6,  1978. 

Kropf — Hakkers. — Dale  David  Kropf,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Grace  Mar- 
garet Kakkers,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Reformed 
Church,  bv  P.  Van  Katwijh  and  N.  L.  Gingerich, 
Sept.  1,  1978. 

Schroyer  — Maust.  — Mark  Wesley  Schroyer 
and  Judy  Fern  Maust,  both  of  Accident,  Md., 
Glade  cong.,  by  Walter  C.  Otto,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Seward — Atkinson. — James  Dean  Seward, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Baptist  Church,  and  Debra  Kay 
Atkinson,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  Cong.,  by  J. 
John  J.  Miller,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Sleekly — Gerber. — -Vilas  Ray  Steckly,  Dids- 
bury,  Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  and  Darlene  Yvonne 
Gerber,  Hartstown,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Weiler — Weinhold. — John  W.  Weiler,  Ste- 
vens, Pa.,  and  Karen  M.  Weinhold,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
both  of  Ephrata  cong.,  by  Wilbert  Lind  and  Noah 
G.  Good,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Yoder — Heatwole. — Garry  Dean  Yoder,  Mara- 
natha  cong.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  Jewel  Marie 
Heatwole,  Dayton  cong.,  Dayton,  Va.,  by  Willard 
Heatwole,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Yoder  — Byler, — Warren  Yoder  and  Rhoda 
Byler,  both  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  Open  Door  Men- 
nonite cong.,  by  Raymond  Byler,  June  9,  1978. 

Yutzy — Wenger. — Mark  Edward  Yutzy  and 
Susan  Kaye  Wenger,  both  of  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Oliver  Yutzy,  father  of  the 
groom.  Sept.  2,  1978. 


obituaries 
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Bishop,  Pearson  M.,  son  of  Michael  and  Mary 
(Moyer)  Bishop,  was  born  in  New  Britain  Twp., 
Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1893;  died  of  a coronary  occlusion 
with  congestive  heart  failure  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
Aug.  26,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Feb.  13,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Gertrude  Crouthamel,  who  died 
on  Aug.  20,  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Merrill 
C.  Bishop),  one  foster  son  (Wilmer  H.  Bishop),  3 
grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
31,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter  and  Made 
M.  Derstine;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Eby,  John  S.,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary 
(Shaum)  Eby,  was  born  near  Brutus,  Mich.,  June 
9,  1917;  died  3 weeks  after  open  heart  surgery  at 
Brutus,  Mich.,  Aug.  11,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On  Mar. 
28,  1942,  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Buskirk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Elton, 
Maurice,  and  John  M.),  2 daughters  (Miriam — 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Philip 
Nolt,  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Emerson, 
George,  Clayton,  and  Lawrence),  and  one  sister 
(Susie — Mrs.  Ralph  Burch).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  River  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  15,  in  charge 
of  James  Gerber  and  Daniel  Sommers;  interment 
in  nearby  Mennonite  cemetery. 

Feick,  Larry  Edward,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Feick,  Cottom,  Ont.,  died  from  injuries 
received  in  an  accident  on  Aug.  17,  1978;  aged  22 
y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  brother  (David), 
one  sister  (Barbara),  and  a grandfather  (Herbert 
Feick).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  21;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Anna  M.,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  Nov.  9,  1879;  died  at  Virginia  Mennonite 
Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1978;  aged  98 
y.  Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter  (Irene 
Driver)  and  one  brother  (Ernest  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lindsey 
Funeral  Chapel  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  A.  Lloy 
Swartzendruber,  John  H.  Shenk,  and  Truman  H. 
Brunk;  interment  in  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Reade,  Nona  Belle,  daughter  of  George  L.  and 
Ida  Cook,  was  born  near  South  English,  Iowa, 
Jan.  12,  1895;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  31, 
1978;  aged  83  y.  On  June  4,  1916,  she  was  married 
to  George  W.  Reade,  who  died  in  1966.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Cordell  Yoder),  5 grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Edna — Mrs. 
Raymond  Summers).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  daughter  (Gladys  Reynolds),  one  son 
(Harold),  one  grandson,  and  one  sister  (Mamie 
Wenger).  She  was  a member  of  the  Liberty  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Sept.  3,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel  and  Silas  Horst; 
interment  in  the  Brethren  Cemetery  near  South 
English. 


Cover,  p.  735  (lop  left),  p.  736  (top.  No,  4.  6 and  bottom,  No.  2),  p. 
737  (top  left)  and  p.  738  by  David  Hiebert;  p.  727  by  Jim  Bishop; 
p.  735  (oottom  No.  4)  by  Joe  Brenneman;  p.  745  by  Steve  Goossen. 
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South  Central  Conference,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Pentecostalists  consider  evangelism 
in  Quebec;  study  moral  issues 

Quebec  has  proved  to  be  a ‘‘wide-open  ” 
mission  field  for  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies 
of  Canada  (PAOC),  according  to  reports 
presented  by  its  executives  at  the  denomina- 
tion’s 31st  biennial  conference  in  Calgary, 
Alta.  “Progress  in  French  Canada  has  been 
dramatic,  " Robert  M.  Argue,  executive  di- 
rector of  home  missions,  told  the  600  dele- 
gates. He  said  26  new  congregations  have 
been  established  in  the  province  in  the  past 
two  years,  bringing  the  area  total  to  82. 

The  31st  assembly  also  approved  a com- 
prehensive study  of  moral  issues,  including 
homosexuality,  abortion,  euthanasia,  por- 
nography, family  life,  and  sex  education.  In 
another  action,  the  representatives  of  the 
250,000-member  denomination  also  voted  a 
study  to  “reexamine  what  the  Bible  teaches 
and  what  the  church’s  position  should  be  ” 
on  the  question  of  divorce  and  remarriage. 
Ministers  of  the  church  are  presently  forbid- 
den to  perform  marriages  for  divorced 
people. 


Attacks  on  evangelical  Christians 
will  increase,  Billy  Graham  says 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  whose  organiza- 
tion has  come  increasingly  under  criticism  in 
the  past  few  months,  believes  attacks  on 
Christian  groups  will  increase.  “Christian 
evangelical  groups  are  coming  under  more 
scrutiny  and  attack,’’  he  said  in  an  interview 
where  Mr.  Graham  conducted  a nine-day 
crusade  which  attracted  a total  of  about  143, 
500  persons  in  Kansas  City.  About  3,000 
made  commitments. 

In  a digression  from  his  sermon  topic,  one 
night  at  the  crusade,  the  evangelist  said  he 
had  started  writing  a book  on  persecution 
and  suffering.  “We’ve  (Christians)  had  our 
time  of  popularity,”  he  told  the  audience. 
“Now,  we  will  find  more  and  more  Chris- 
tians leaders  targeted.” 

Religious  programming  on  CBS 
hit  by  church  communications 

Church  representatives  have  criticized 
the  Canada  Broadcasting  Corporation’s 
English-language  religious  programming, 
saying  the  network  has  trouble  integrating 
“matters  of  faith,  ethics,  and  morality  into 
the  mainstream  of  issue-oriented  program- 
ming.” The  criticism  was  made  in  a brief  to 
be  presented  to  the  Canadian  Radio  Televi- 
sion and  Telecommunications  Commission 
in  October  by  Interchurch  Communica- 
tions— a coalition  of  representatives  from 
Anglican,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian, 


and  United  Churches. 

It  said  that  86  percent  of  Canadians 
belong  to  major  denominations.  “We  are 
perplexed  and  disturbed  at  the  relative  lack 
of  programming  for  religion,”  the  brief  ad- 
ded. It  suggested  that  persons  having 
knowledge  of  religious  matters  be  placed  on 
existing  programs  and  that  Sunday  morning 
religious  programs  be  repeated  at  other 
times  of  the  week. 


Mormon  students  continue 
aid  to  “quake”  area 

A team  of  44  students  from  Mormon 
Church-related  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  spent  two  weeks  this  summer  in  Gua- 
temala in  follow-up  reconstruction  efforts  to 
the  1976  earthquake.  The  students,  trained 
in  nutrition,  agriculture,  home  improve- 
ment, and  literacy,  were  placed  in  the 
homes  of  Guatamalans  and  assisted  them  on 
a one-to-one  basis.  They  also  taught  local 
resource  people.  This  is  the  second  year  of 
“Project  Guatemala.  ” The  aid  program  was 
initiated  in  1973  in  Mexico,  continuing  for 
three  consecutive  surnmers.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Guatemala  after  the  earthquake. 

Newsman  hits  use  of  “act  of  God” 
to  describe  accidents,  tragedies 

Television  newscaster  Lloyd  Robertson 
says  a canoe  accident  that  elaimed  the  lives 
of  12  boys  and  one  of  their  instructors 
should  not  be  dismissed  as  an  “act  of  God.” 
Writing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Presbyterian  Record,  Mr.  Robertson  crit- 
icized public  statements  that  attributed  the 
tragedy  to  God’s  will. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  it  was  learned  during 
the  inquest  into  the  accident  that  “those 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  staging  of 
the  expedition  were  remiss  in  countless 
respects.  The  entire  trip  constituted  an  exag- 
gerated and  pointless  challenge,  the  coroner 
concluded,  and  was  doomed  to  end  in 
tragedy. 

“We  should  not  be  allowed  to  evade  our 
responsibilities  by  simply  casting  all  of  life’s 
tragedies  as  ‘acts  of  God,’  ” he  said. 

East  German  Protestants 
may  now  broadcast 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet 
takeover  in  1945,  the  eight  regional  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  East  Germany  will  be 
allowed  to  broadcast  Christmas  programs 
over  a nationwide  hookup.  The  break- 
through first  became  known  to  the  17 
million  East  Germans  earlier  this  year  when 
the  communist  regime  permitted  Bishop 
Albrecht  Schonherr,  East  Berlin,  to  address 
the  entire  nation  over  Channel  II  on  Good 
Friday.  This  was  followed  on  Pentecost  Eve 
by  a service  from  Dresden’s  historic  Church 
of  the  Cross,  featuring  its  famed  choir  and  a 


sermon  by  Saxony’s  Bishop  Johannes 
Hempel. 

This  reversal  of  attitude  by  an  atheistic 
government  after  three  decades  of  militant 
suppression  resulted  from  the  March  meet- 
ing of  Evangelical  Church  leaders  with 
Party  Chief  Erich  Honecker.  He  promised 
them  access  to  a nationwide  channel  on 
major  religious  holidays  and  special  occa- 
sions. It  is  considered  a gesture  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  churches’  present  stance  of 
cooperation  rather  than  confrontation.  The 
widely  accepted  expression  by  Protestant 
leaders  is,  “a  church  within  socialism.  ” This 
does  not  prevent  the  church  from  opposing 
the  state  publicly  on  such  matters  as 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service 
and  compulsory  “defense  ” training  in  the 
public  schools. 

PTL  network  leader  sets 
world  tour  to  visit  missions 

Jim  Bakker,  president  PTL  religious  tele- 
vision network,  who  has  been  in  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties  recently,  has  begun  a trip 
around  the  world.  A PTL  spokesman,  Harry 
Burnett,  said  the  trip  will  be  financed  from 
$100,000  budgeted  for  a PTL  telethon  next 
month  and  “the  entire  justification  of  the 
trip  is  that  film  footage  of  the  foreign 
missions  will  be  shot  for  the  telethon.  ” He 
declined  comment  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
PTL,  which  in  late  July  reported  debts  total- 
ing $4  million. 

The  PTL  has  had  some  serious  financial 
problems  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  $100  million  Positive  Total  Liv- 
ing Center  in  York  County,  S.C.  Work  was 
stopped  by  contractors  in  September  be- 
cause PTL  couldn’t  pay  its  bills. 

South  African  Methodist  Church 
disturbed  by  World  Council  grant 

The  Methodist  Church  in  South  Africa 
has  dissociated  itself  from  the  $85,000  grant 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Program 
to  Combat  Racism  to  the  Patriotic  Eront  in 
Rhodesia.  Abel  Hendricks,  the  colored  pres- 
ident of  the  denomination,  said  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  $85,000  grant  would  be 
used  for  humanitarian  needs,  according  to 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Hendricks  con- 
demned the  use  of  violence  in  attempts  to 
bring  about  change  in  Rhodesia.  “Violence 
by  the  Patriotic  Front  continues  as  does  vio- 
lence by  the  Rhodesian  interim  govern- 
ment,” he  said.  “In  the  process,  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children — the  people  of 
God — are  being  killed  and  maimed  by  both 
sides,  it  would  seem.”  The  South  African 
church  leader  held  out  hopes  for  a ne- 
gotiated settlement  in  Rhodesia. 

In  the  U.S.,  two  Protestant  leaders  have 
asked  the  World  Council  to  clarify  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  grant  award. 
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The  spirit  of  Abraham 


I understand  that  in  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  there  is  a 
section  of  genealogies.  Since  the  publishing  and  airing  of 
Roots,  this  section  has  become  very  busy  as  persons  search  for 
their  own  roots. 

Researching  one’s  family  line,  like  bodily  exercise  (1  Tim. 
4:8),  is  of  some  value  and  a harmless  indoor  sport,  but  there 
are  other  matters  of  greater  importance.  If  I seem  to  take  a 
cavalier  attitude  toward  this,  perhaps  it  is  in  part  because  my 
own  has  been  done  by  Silas  Hertzler  and  published  in  The 
Hertzler-Hartzler  Family  History  (1950). 

But  consider  this.  Someone  has  observed  that  when  we 
seek  for  our  roots,  we  do  not  follow  all  our  family  lines,  but 
only  one  or  two.  With  a little  thought  we  can  see  why  this  is 
so:  a complete  study  would  be  impossible.  Do  you  know  how 
many  great-great-grandparents  you  had?  Sixteen,  and  the 
number  doubles  in  each  generation.  So  to  seek  for  one’s  roots 
by  studying  one  family  line  is  symbolic  only.  You  have  hold 
on  only  one  small  root  hair. 

Of  more  significance  is  the  study  of  one’s  spiritual  heri- 
tage, to  trace  the  history  of  the  people  and  ideas  which  have 
provided  the  background  for  the  context  in  which  one  was 
born  and  raised.  It  is  useful  to  know  one’s  history,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good.  For  the  past  enfolds  us  and  to  know  our  past 
is  to  begin  to  know  ourselves. 

The  Christian  church  was  born  in  the  womb  of  Judaism 
and  in  some  points  the  two  are  inextricably  bound  together. 
But  on  several  points  they  parted:  for  one,  according  to  the 
New  Testament  and  the  church,  the  nature  of  your  genes 
does  not  help  if  your  spirit  is  not  in  tune  with  the  faith  of  the 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  your  genes  do  not  matter  if 
your  faith  is  robust. 

In  the  middle  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  is 
presented  in  conflict  with  a group  labeled  “the  Jews.  ” Ac- 
cording to  John  8:30,  there  were  those  among  them  who 
believed  in  Jesus  at  one  point,  but  evidently  their  faith  was 
peripheral,  for  when  Jesus  attempted  to  trade  on  it,  the  con- 
versation deteriorated  rapidly. 

The  argument  that  developed  turned  on  the  questions  of 
freedom  and  identity.  “If  you  obey  my  teaching  you  are 
really  my  disciples,’’  said  Jesus;  “you  will  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  will  make  you  free’’  (8:31,  32,  TEV). 

Now  freedom  was  evidently  a code  word  among  the  Jews 
as  it  is  in  North  America  today.  Tell  a man  he  can  be  free  and 
he  wonders  what  has  happened  to  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Emancipation  Procla- 


mation. For  the  Jews  the  matter  was,  however,  even  more 
sensitive. 

The  group  Jesus  addressed  responded  indignantly  by  stat- 
ing that  they  were  descendants  of  Abraham  and  had  never 
been  in  bondage  to  anyone.  This  was  a striking  statement  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time  patrolling 
the  land  and  the  Jews  were  a subject  people. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  they  meant  to  assert  their  spirit  of 
freedom,  that  indeed  although  the  Romans  were  running  the 
country,  they  had  not  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Jews.  The 
Romans,  no  doubt,  would  have  testified  that  this  was  true,  for 
in  the  ancient  world  the  Jews  had  a reputation  as  one  of  the 
stubbornest,  most  persistent  people,  unwilling  to  bend  for 
their  convictions  even  when  their  lives  were  at  stake. 

It  seems  that  perhaps  Jesus  accepted  this  broader  defini- 
tion of  freedom,  for  He  responded  in  kind  by  pointing  out 
that  servitude  is  a matter  of  the  mind  and  will.  When  they 
continued  to  insist  on  their  relation  to  Abraham,  Jesus  re- 
torted that  surely  they  did  not  have  the  spirit  of  Abraham,  for 
they  were  seeking  to  kill  Him.  Was  this  an  allusion  to  the 
experience  of  Abraham  when  three  visitors  came  to  him  with 
a special  message?  If  so,  the  contrast  was  striking.  Abraham 
welcomed  the  visitors  and  took  seriously  the  message  from 
God.  These  Jews  rejected  the  messenger  as  well  as  the 
message. 

The  point  is,  as  the  New  Testament  is  fond  of  saying,  it  is 
more  important  to  have  the  spirit  than  the  lineage  of 
Abraham.  What  was  the  spirit  of  Abraham.  Was  it  not  the 
spirit  of  openness,  of  curious,  faithful  seeking  after  truth? 

We  are  told  that  Abraham  felt  a call  to  leave  home  and  go 
to  another  country.  So  he  went,  not  being  sure  where  it 
would  be.  It  is  said  that  Abraham  was  promised  land  and 
family.  The  family  was  a long  time  eoming  and  all  the  land 
he  ever  owned  was  a plot  to  bury  his  wife. 

This  kind  of  adventurous  faith  is  hard  to  maintain  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Unless  there  is  some  fresh  moving  of 
the  Spirit  or  a fresh  word  of  propheey,  the  fire  dies  down,  the 
faith  becomes  set  in  concrete,  custom  overtakes  spontaneity. 

So  Jesus’  antagonists  eould  all  find  themselves  in  the 
family  history  with  lines  going  straight  back  to  Abraham.  But 
when  He,  as  a true  radical,  went  back  into  their  roots  and  ap- 
plied the  truth  in  a new  setting,  it  was  most  upsetting. 

It  is  not  then  perpetuating  the  blood  line  that  counts,  but  I 
participating  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  ancestors. — Daniel  j 
Hertzler 
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A $25  electric  bill 


by  Blair  Seitz 


One  February  evening  during  last  year’s  snow-filled  winter 
a 4 X 4 inch  article  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  caught  my 
eye.  The  top  line  said,  “Westwood  switches  off  its  elec- 
tricity— voluntarily.”  And  by  the  time  that  community  of 
1,800  citizens  turned  it  back  on,  they  had  decided  they  didn’t 


need  so  much.  They’d  rather  watch  less  TV,  do  without  other 
electrical  gulpers,  and  read  more. 

The  middle  lines  of  the  story  pointed  out  that  electricity  is 
a highly  inefficient  form  of  energy  anyway.  It  takes  30 
percent  ofTJ.S.  fossil  fuels  to  produce  it.  Yet  each  person  uses 


Energy  alternatives  (1) 
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twice  as  much  now  as  in  1960.  Was  life  that  bad  in  the  sixties? 

The  bottom  line  editorialized,  “Mabye  everyone  ought  to 
try  a bit  of  voluntary  blackout  and  see  what  can  be  saved — 
with  pleasure.  ” 

Well,  my  wife,  Ruth,  and  I had  been  energy  saving  buffs 
for  a long  time  and  very  seriously  so,  but  Westwood  made  us 
look  like  amateurs!  After  all,  our  actual  use  the  month 
before — 1,600  kilowatt-hours — was  not  that  far  below  what 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  estimated  we  would  use. 
We’d  been  using  a wood-burning  stove  but  on  that  long 
string  of  subzero  nights  we’d  had  a lot  of  backup  from  those 
electrical  baseboards. 

“Why  should  we  be  outdone  by  Westwood,  California? 
Let’s  take  on  a challenge.  Why  not  become  real  radicals  on 
this  energy  business?’’  I handed  the  article  to  Ruth  and  sug- 
gested, “How  about  if  we  take  our  meter  reading  now  and 
then  in  30  days  we  ll  check  and  see  how  much  we’ve  saved?’’ 

Later,  over  dinner  with  our  two  small  children,  we  settled 
on  several  practical  measures  to  cut  back  on  our  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

During  the  first  24  hours  we  were  known  to  half-holler  at 
one  another  when  one  felt  the  other  was  taking  the  less-elec- 
tricity  pledge  too  lightly.  But  we  did  change  gears,  taking  at 
least  five  steps  to  conserve. 

1.  I crawled  down  under  my  darkroom  shelf,  removed  the 
cover  from  the  water  heater  and  pushed  the  thermostat  back 
from  140  to  115  degrees.  That,  we  thought,  would  still  be  hot 
enough  to  wash  diapers  since  the  washer  was  right  next  to  the 
w/fer  heater.  Little  heat  would  be  lost  in  the  pipes.  For 
handwashing  the  dishes  once  a day^d  personal  needs  115° 
seemed  plenty  hot.  We  had  to  turn  the  knob  further  toward 
hot  to  Achieve  a comfortable  temperature  for  a shower  and  in 
doing  so  used  more  water  from  the  heater.  But,  we  still  felt 
that  reducing  the  heater  temperature  saved  electricity  signifi- 
cantly. 

2.  Ruth  cleaned  the  light  fixtures  throughout  the  house.  In 
the  kitchen  area  two  bulbs  in  the  washed  fixture  made  nearly 
as  much  light  as  three  dirty  ones.  Over  the  sofa  in  a three-way 
switch,  we  decided  the  second  switch  was  bright  enough  for 
reading.  Upstairs  in  the  bathroom  we  installed  a clear-bulbed 
5-watt  night-light  in  the  wall  outlet.  It  gave  our  orange 
bathroom  a romantic  hue.  We  decided  to  read  by  window 
light  letting  the  lights  turned  off  except  when  use  was  really 
necessary,  mostly  at  night. 

3.  Our  wood-burning  stove  would  go  on  24-hour  duty. 
Since  ours  was  not  efficient  enough  to  go  more  than  6 hours 
unattended  (many  go  for  12  hours)  that  meant  getting  up  at 
about  four  o clock  each  morning  to  resupply  it  with  wood. 
But  then  for  those  of  us  with  young  children  getting  up  dur- 
ing the  night  is  not  so  unusual  anyway. 

The  winter  of  1977-78  was  one  of  the  coldest  (and  snow- 
iest) in  history,  and  1 was  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of 
wood  needed  for  the  winter — five  pickup  truckloads.  Yet, 
when  one  considers  filling  a 280-gallon  tank  of  oil  every  two 
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or  three  weeks,  that  volume  is  also  great.  And  think  of  where 
it  comes  from  and  that  it  is  irreplaceable!  Cutting  and  carry- 
ing the  wood  made  me  keenly  aware  of  the  volume  of  energy 
needs  for  our  winter  comfort. 

4.  We  vowed  not  to  use  the  clothes  dryer  except  to  dry 
Renee’s  diapers  on  rainy  days.  It  developed  that  March  was 
unusually  sunny,  though  very  cold. 

5.  We  would  refine  our  use  of  the  stove  and  oven  by  turn- 
ing the  elements  off  before  the  tea  water  or  other  preparation 
carne  to  a boil.  The  heat  which  remains  in  the  coil  and  pot  or 
kettle  is  sufficient  to  finish  the  job.  We  would  continue  to 
prepare  one-dish  meals  whenever  possible  and  combine  the 
use  of  the  oven  for  more  than  one  food  at  a time.  We  do  not 
own  other  electrical  appliances  such  as  hair  blowers,  yogurt 
makers,  toothbrushers  etc.,  so  we  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
them. 

At  the  end  of  March  we  had  a very  pleasant  surprise.  When 
we  opened  our  electricity  bill,  it  was  only  $25.  That,  we  soon 
learned,  was  slightly  exaggerated  since  there  was  a refund  of 
about  $10  for  overbilling  the  previous  month.  But,  by  our 
own  meter  reading,  for  the  period  February  24  to  March  24, 
1978,  we  had  used  694  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  previous  month. 

For  the  electricity  used,  we  think  our  self-defrosting  re- 
frigerator was  the  chief  culprit.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs 
close  to  $12  monthly  to  run  the  defrosting  type.  But  since  it  is 
difficult  to  buy  an  old  type,  1 suppose  we  ll  live  with  it  until 
Hotpoint  becomes  wiser.  Incidentally,  in  California,  it  has 
been  shown  that  eliminating  self-defrosting  refrigerators  in 
favor  of  regular  ones  could  save  enough  electricity  to  stop  the 
need  to  build  one  nuclear  power  plant! 

We  were  quite  happy  with  the  result  of  our  experiment  and 
really  lived  quite  comfortably  during  that  month.  Maybe 
even  more  so  since  the  wood-burner  kept  the  house  at  a cozy 
72  to  75  degrees  instead  of  the  66  to  68  electrical  thermostat 
setting  which  we  consider  chilly!  ^ 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 


what  are  people  saying  about 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries? 


On  January  23,  1978,  Wayne  Albrecht  stopped  in  at 
Greencroft  Center  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  to  talk  with  several 
MBCM  staff  persons  about  the  kinds  of  issues  with  which  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  large  is  grappling. 

“When  I asked  for  appointments 
with  different  MBCM  staff  persons,  I 
didn’t  even  know  if  they’d  be  available. 

I went  in  cold.  As  it  turned  out,  though, 
I found  the  conversations  quite  valua- 
ble. Right  now  at  Menno  Haven  and  on 
the  Nurture  Commission  we  re  using 
some  of  the  ideas  I picked  up  that 
day.’’ — Wayne  L.  Albrecht,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  Co-Director,  Camp  Menno  Haven 
and  Member,  Nurture  Commission,  Illinois  Conference 
In  September  1977  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  peace  and 
social  concerns  secretary,  spent  two  weeks  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  meeting  with  individuals,  groups,  and  committees — 
and  speaking  in  nine  congregations. 

“Hubert’s  ministry  to  us  was  excep- 
tional. We  anticipated  his  coming,  and 
planned  for  him  to  function  in  many 
different  settings.  But  we  didn’t  an- 
ticipate how  good  it  would  be.  The 
response  has  been  amazing  from  the 
congregations  which  heard  him  preach. 
He  brings  a clear  message  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  Out  of  deep  humility  and  con- 
viction, Hubert  speaks  with  authority. 
It  would  seem  that  such  prophetic  gifts  in  the  church  should 
be  used  to  the  maximum.  ” — Lois  Kenagy,  Corvallis,  Ore., 
Chairperson,  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  Pacific 
Coast  Conference 

At  Estes  Park  77  a number  of  people  jotted  down  responses 
to  the  question,  “What  suggestions  or  counsel  do  you  have 
for  making  MBCM  services  more  effective?  ” Three  of  their 
comments  follow: 

•“Please  clean  up  and  simplify  the  language.  Too  many 
technical  terms  come  through  that  are  not  necessary  (for 
example:  ‘portfolio,’  ‘resourcing,’  ‘facilitate,’  ‘delivery  of 
resources,’  ‘expertise,’  ‘program  development’).  ” 


•“I  think  there  are  times  when  persons  of  the  congregations 
would  use  your  services  in  congregational  life  if  they  were 
aware  of  what  all  is  available.  I think  much  information  never 
gets  beyond  the  pastor.  ” 

• “I  don’t  very  clearly  understand  the  work  of  MBCM.  I may 
be  mistaken,  but  I doubt  that  many  people  (at  least  in  our 
congregation)  know  what  MBCM  is  about.” 

Robert  Yoder,  stewardship  secretary,  was  a primary 
resource  person,  July  13-15,  1978,  at  Virginia  Conference’s 
annual  meeting  and  a workshop  immediately  following,  held 
at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Eocus  for  both  the  conference 
sessions  and  the  workshop  was  Christian  stewardship. 

“In  his  presentations  Robert  Yoder 
communicated  unusually  well.  His  me- 
ditations on  the  Book  of  Romans  were 
profound  as  he  provided  a biblical  basis 
for  stewardship.  Robert  came  across  as  a 
very  practical,  down-to-earth  person. 
We  were  well  pleased  with  his  contribu- 
tion.”— Moses  Slabaugh,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Conference  Participant  and  Editor 
of  Virginia  Conference  Missionary 
Light 

Richard  Showalter,  evangelism  secretary,  spoke  four  times  on 
church  growth  and  evangelism  at  the  annual  sessions  of  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  held  near  Shipshewana,  In- 
diana, July  13-16,  1978. 

“I  sense  that  Richard  is  bringing  a 
perspective  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
really  needs  right  now.  In  a stimulating 
way  he’s  helping  us  get  off  our  easy 
chairs  and  see  the  importance  of  being 
missionary  people  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Though  a few  times  he  may 
have  shared  even  more  information  and 
statistics  than  were  really  helpful,  he 
expanded  my  vision  of  what  we  as  a 
church  need  to  be  about.” — Roy  K.  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Conference  Participant  and  Pastor  of  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church. 

(continued  on  p.  754) 
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We  understand  what  the  Lord  intends  the  church  to  be  and  do  must  first  be  understood, 
experienced,  and  demonstrated  in  the  local  congregation.  We  as  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  see  our  role  in  this  as  working  with  conferences  in  assisting  congregations  to  more 
fully  understand  and  act  upon  this  basic  concept.  This  means  that  all  of  us  in  the  agencies  out- 
side of  the  congregation  serve  primarily  as  extensions  of  their  work  and  ministry. — A state- 
ment developed  by  A.  J.  Metzler,  former  director  of  development  with  MBCM 


Articles  spark  discussion 

On  several  occasions  since  Estes  Park  77 
Congregational  Ministries  staff  persons  have 
written  articles  for  the  church  press.  One  of 
these  articles,  “The  Signs  of  Our  Times,  by 
MBCiM's  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  ap- 
peared in  the  December  27,  1977,  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

Reaction  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  the 
“readers  say  column  in  the  January  17, 
1978,  issue  of  the  Herald,  Evan  Nussbaum, 
Bristol,  Indiana,  wrote:  “1  appreciated 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber  s warnings  about 
an  'apostate  church.'  When  a church  be- 
comes an  organizational  structure  minister- 
ing to  its  own  needs,  is  it  not  'vain  worship  ? 
(Mt.  15:9).  In  the  same  issue  William  D. 
Hooley,  Goshen,  Indiana,  added:  “Hubert  s 
message  is  hard  to  hear — we  would  rather 
remain  comfortable.  Anyway,  how  do  we 
know  he  is  right?  If  we  do  respond  may  it 


“Lm  excited  about  the  new 
congregation  at  Alpha,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  evidence  it  gives  that  an  Anabaptist 
church  can  grow  from  non-Mennonite 
roots.  In  less  than  three  years,  under  the 
pastoral  leadership  of  Henry  Swartley, 
the  church  gained  over  50  members  and 
averages  about  100  in  attendance.  The 
irth  and  growth  of  the  Alpha 
congregation  is  especially  gratifying  in 
that  it  represents  the  'offspring'  of  two 
older  clusters  of  congregations  which  are 
finding  vitality  in  sharing  resources.  — 
Gordon  Zook,  Executive  Secretary, 
MBCM 


not  be  out  of  a frantic  need  to  ‘save 
ourselves,  but  out  of  a deep  longing  to  ‘do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God  (Mic.  6:8).  ” 

A few  weeks  later  (Eeb.  21)  Helen  Kirch- 
hofer,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  responded  to 
the  following  sentences  in  Hubert’s  article: 
“In  1977  more  than  40,000  people  gathered 
in  a Midwestern  city  and  were  praised  by 
the  media  for  orderly  conduct  and  not  dis- 
turbing things.  When  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
converged  on  a city  it  often  resulted  in  riots. 
They  made  the  powers  uncomfortable.” 
Helen  wrote:  “The  writer’s  implied  slur  on 
the  event  was  a shock  to  me  who  had  at- 
tended the  CCRCC  convention  in  Kansas 
City,  July  24-27.  My  reaction  was  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself  had  been  demeaned  if 
not  rejected  (which  I’m  sure  was  not  the 
writer’s  intention).  ” 

Such  articles  by  MBCM  staff  are  intended 
to  educate,  to  spark  discussion,  to  help  us  as 
a Mennonite  people  continue  discerning 
what  it  means  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  and 
His  church. 

Justice  Committee  has 
first  meeting 

At  Estes  Park  77  last  June  one  of  the  two 
major  “ad  hoc  ’ issues  which  emerged  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  had  to  do 
with  Christian  social  justice. 

Item  #2  of  the  “Proposed  Actions” 
submitted  by  the  19-person  social  justice 
group  called  for  the  updating  of  two  earlier 
churchwide  statements  on  peace  and  wit- 
ness, recommending  the  inclusion  of  more 


recent  concerns  for  justice  as  part  of  that  { 
witness.  This  and  five  related  actions  sub-  j 
sequently  were  adopted  by  the  General  f 
Assembly. 

Responsibility  for  updating  the  state-  ' 
ments  was  assigned  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  which  con-  I 
vened  a study  committee  to  begin  the  task  .' 
in  a meeting  held  May  31-June  1 at  ' 
Greencroft  Center  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Members  of  the  study  committee  are:  ; 
Daniel  Zehr,  chairperson,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  • 
Wilma  Bailey,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Millard 
Lind,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Vern  Miller,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  ; 
and  Miriam  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Miller  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  due  • 
to  an  emergency  in  his  congregation.  Sitting 
in  with  the  committee  were  Gordon  Zook,  ‘ 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  ( 
Congregational  Ministries,  and  Hubert  ' 
Schwartzentruber,  peace  and  social  con- 
cerns secretary  with  MBCM. 

After  reviewing  the  earlier  statements,  “A 
Declaration  of  Christian  Faith  and  Concern 
with  Respect  to  Peace,  War,  and  Non- 
resistance  ” (1951)  and  “The  Christian  Wit- 
ness to  the  State”  (1961),  the  committee 
posed  the  following  working  title  for  their 
task:  “Peace,  Love,  and  Justice  in  Christian 
Witness.”  It  was  agreed  to  work  at  drafting 
one  new  document,  integrating  more  recent 
understandings  with  the  two  earlier  state- 
ments. 

The  study  committee  hopes  to  have  the 
new  document  ready  for  (1)  consideration 
by  the  Mennonite  General  Assembly  in 
August  1979  and  (2)  possible  congregational 
study  in  the  1979-81  biennium. 


Meditation  and  silence 
WMSC's  1978  emphasis 

“In  discussing  the  format  most  of  us 
started  getting  scared  of  all  that  silence!  I 
called  Angie  (Williams)  and  she  came  and 
explained  things  to  us  and  it  made  us  feel 
more  positive  about  the  whole  thing.  ” 

Wanda  Good,  president  of  the  Virginia 
District  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  commission,  wrote  the  above  to 
WMSC  executive  secretary  Beulah  Kauff- 
man in  a letter  dated  March  17,  1978. 
Wanda  was  referring  to  their  WMSC  spir- 
itual renewal  retreat. 

Last  year  the  WMSC  executive  commit- 
tee felt  led  to  suggest  that  each  district 
sponsor  a retreat  using  meditation,  silence, 
Bible  study,  and  journaling  as  ways  of 
developing  inner  spiritual  resources.  The 
goal  was  knowing  Christ  and  oneself  more 
deeply  through  these  disciplines. 

To  date  nearly  all  of  the  district  WMSC’s 
have  in  1978  picked  up  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  executive  committee.  Responses  to  the 
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H.  E.  Bauman  Arnoldo  Casas  David  Helmuth  Beulah  Kauffman  H.  Schwartzen- 

Leadership  Nurture  (Spanish)  Nurture  (English)  Family  Life  truher,  Peace 


Richard  Showalter  J.  F.  Swartzen- 
Evangelism  druber,  AV 


Lavon  Welty  Robert  Yoder  Gordon  Zook 

Youtb  Ministries  Stewardship  Exec.  Sec. 


“I’m  excited  about  many  of  the 
Spanish  churches  in  North  America.  I 
can  t pick  out  just  one.  Some  Spanish 
congregations  are  growing  more  in 
numbers,  others  in  a discipleship  and 
education  emphasis.  The  churches  in 
Chicago  are  a good  example  of  this. 

Some  of  the  younger,  faster-growing 
churches  were  started  by  the  older  ones. 
And  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a fellowship 
was  begun  because  of  the  Mennonite 
seminary  program  there.  They  started 
meeting  in  the  home  of  Victor  Alvarez, 
but  had  to  move  to  his  garage  because 
they  needed  more  room.  The  students  of 
the  Bible  school  and  Victor  share  the 
preaching  and  teaching  in  this  growing 
congregation.  ” — Arnoldo  Casas,  Nurture 
(Spanish)  MBCM/ Mennonite 
Publishing  House 


retreats  have  ranged  from  uncertain  to  en- 
thusiastic. Two  comments  follow  (excerpted 
from  letters  to  Beulah  Kauffman): 

“1  have  had  some  mixed  feelings  about 
our  retreat.  Guess  I still  can’t  say  I enjoyed 
such  a long  silent  period,  although  without 
doubt  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  silent  for  a pe- 
riod. The  journaling  and  outlining  Scripture 
have  been  a help  to  me.” — Fern  Scheffel, 
Pryor,  Okla. 

“I  do  want  to  let  you  know  that  I really 
enjoyed  the  weekend.  It  gave  me  some  new 
and  helpful  ways  of  studying  the  Bible  and 
meditating.  I really  enjoyed  the  quiet  time. 
I do  hope  and  pray  that  this  method  of  Bible 
study  will  be  a means  of  real  spiritual 
growth  for  the  church.  ” — Dorothy  Slagell, 
Hydro,  Okla. 

Since  1971  WMSC  has  had  an  adjunct 
relationship  to  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries — meaning  there  is  limited  orga- 
nizational linkage  between  the  two.  But 
WMSC  is  not  part  of  MBCM’s  budget.  At 
the  end  of  1978  Beulah  Kauffman  will 
terminate  as  WMSC’s  executive  secretary  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  family  life 
work  with  MBCM.  WMSC’s  adjunct  status 
with  MBCM,  however,  will  not  be  affected. 

MBCM  in  charge  of  two 
youth  conventions 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries staff  currently  are  gearing  up  for  two 
youth  conventions — one  this  November,  the 
other  next  August. 

A Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  Nov.  22-26  (Thanks- 
giving Vacation  in  the  U.S.)  at  Camp  Co- 
pass near  Denton,  Texas.  Federico  Rosado, 
1978  graduate  of  Goshen  College,  is  coordi- 
nator. He  began  working  with  MBCM  on  a 


full-time  basis  in  May.  Minority  Mennonite 
youth  are  strongly  encouraged  to  sign  up 
soon  for  this  convention.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Federico  Rosado  at  MBCM. 

The  next  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  is 
slated  for  Aug.  11-16,  1979,  at  Waterloo, 
Ontario  (same  time  and  place  as  Assembly 
79).  Charlotte  Holsopple  Click,  formerly  a 
dorm  supervisor  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School,  is  coordinator.  She 
began  working  with  MBCM  on  a half-time 
basis  in  early  September. 

Lavon  Welty,  churchwide  youth  secretary 
with  MBCM,  works  closely  with  both  Fe- 
derico and  Charlotte  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  their  tasks. 


“I’m  excited  about  what’s  happening 
at  North  Park  Mennonite  Church  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Out  of  a 
concern  that  youth  and  adults  learn  to 
know  each  other  better,  it  was  decided  to 
intentionally  mix  youth  and  adults 
during  some  congregational  fellowship 
meals.  As  persons  passed  through  the  line 
to  get  their  food,  they  drew  numbers 
corresponding  to  numbered  chairs  at  the 
various  tables  in  the  basement.  The 
resulting  mix  has  helped  youth  and 
adults  learn  to  know  each  other  better 
than  in  the  usual  ‘segregated’  setting.” — 
Lavon  Welty,  Youth  Ministries,  MBCM 


MBCM  financial  status 


MBCM  closed  the  1977  fiscal  year  on 
January  31,  1978,  with  a general  fund  bal- 
ance of  $12,941,  the  first  time  in  MBCM’s 
short  history  (since  1971)  that  contributions 
were  sufficient  to  conclude  a year  in  black 
ink.  Giving  from  conferences  and  congrega- 
tions averaged  about  $2.40  per  member,  or 
60  percent  of  the  requested  $4.00  per 
member.  The  surplus  was  achieved  by  hold- 


ing expenditures  well  below  the  approved 
budget. 

The  budget  approved  for  1978  totals 
$310,403  and  is  built  on  an  asking  of  $4.50 
per  member.  The  new  budget  includes 
increased  funds  for  working  at  several  areas 
being  urged  by  the  church — congregational 
evangelism,  family  life  education,  steward- 
ship, and  Spanish  literature. 


fiscal  year  1978: 

Total  Receipts 
Percent  of  Budget 

1978  Budget 
$155,199 

1978  Actual 
$104,515 
67% 

1977  Actual 
$94,242 
74% 

Conference  Contributions 
Percent  of  Asking 

$125,449 

$88,046 

44% 

$81,553 

46% 

Disbursements 
Percent  of  Budget 

$161,220 

$134,894 

84% 

$103,626 

81% 

Deficit:  July  31 

-$17,485 

-$11,825 
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Among  other  duties,  youth  secretary  Lavon  Welty  edits 
youthink,  a twice-yearly  “idea  forum  for  congregational 
youth  sponsors,”  and  helps  coordinate  the  Youth  Council 
meeting,  an  annual  resourcing  event  for  conference  youth 

“The  April  1978  youthink  was  ex- 
cellent. It  keyed  in  on  a prime  need 
(youth  sponsor  transition)  for  us  out 
here  as  I’m  sure  it  did  everywhere.  I’d 
also  like  to  thank  MBCM  and  Lavon 
Welty  for  their  part  in  Youth  Council,  a 
service  which  has  been  tremendously 
important  to  me  in  discerning  what  ef- 
fective youth  ministry  is  at  the 
conference  level.  MBCM  has  been  a 
real  help  to  me  in  many  ways.” — Phil  Mininger,  Mashula- 
ville.  Miss.,  former  Youth  Secretary,  lowa-Nebraska 
Conference. 

MBCM  operates  an  audiovisuals  library  from  which  more 
than  500  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  slide  sets,  and  cassettes 
can  be  obtained  on  a rental  basis.  J.  F.  Swartzendruber 
directs  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  assisted  by  Evon  Castro.  This 
past  year  the  Prince  of  Peace  Iglesia  Menonita  (Mennonite 
Church)  used  about  a dozen  AV’s  from  MBCM.  The  follow- 
ing is  excerpted  from  a letter  to  MBCM  from  Paul  Conrad. 

“ ‘Gifts  of  Love’  was  a meaningful 
filmstrip  for  our  congregation.  This  AV 
on  the  Christmas  bundle  program  fit 
into  one  of  our  goals  as  a congrega- 
tion— to  promote  an  awareness  of  the 
broader  church  and  its  worldwide 
ministry.  I m glad  for  the  audiovisuals 
library  at  MBCM.  It’s  good  to  know 
that  you  folks  have  reviewed  the  films 
and  that  we  can  order  them  with  confi- 
dence. ” — Paid  Conrad,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Pastor,  Prince 
of  Peace  Iglesia  Menonita 

On  March  28,  1978,  John  Hershberger  wrote  to  MBCM 
requesting  information  on  the  relationship  between  size  of 
church  facility  and  church  growth.  On  April  7 Gordon  Zook, 
MBCM’s  executive  secretary,  sent  a two-page  reply  citing 
several  studies  on  the  subject. 

“Gordon’s  response  was  right  to  the 
point.  I was  impressed  with  the  speed 
and  thoroughness  of  his  reply.  In  fact, 
just  the  other  night  our  study  group 
shared  with  the  church  council  the  in- 
formation he  sent.  They  found  the  data 
interesting  and  helpful.” — John  K. 
Hershberger,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Con- 
gregational Administrator,  First  Men- 
nonite Church 

During  the  past  year  Beulah  Kauffman,  family  life  educa- 
tion secretary,  has  served  as  a consultant  to  Jim  Helmuth  and 
Duane  Beck  of  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference — to  enable 
them  to  work  with  specific  congregations  in  family  life  educa- 


tion. The  following  is  excerpted  from  a letter  Jim  wrote  to 
Beulah. 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Beulah,  for  the 
Family  Life  Resources  Packet  that  you 
sent.  It  was  so  timely — in  that  I’m  be- 
ginning to  get  requests  for  resources  in 
family  life  education,  and  for  speaking 
to  groups  about  family  enrichment.  I 
have  appreciated  the  times  of  sharing 
with  you.” — Jim  Helmuth,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Chairman,  Family  Life  Task 
Force,  Nurture  Commission,  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference. 

Part  of  the  work  of  Arnoldo  Casas,  secretary  for  Spanish 
congregational  education  and  literature,  is  overseeing  the 
translation  of  selected  English  materials  into  Spanish.  One 
example  has  been  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church.  ” Spanish  title:  “El  Espiritu  Santo  en  la  Vida  de  la 
Iglesia.  ” Early  in  1978  members  of  the  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church  used  the  six-lesson  study  guide. 

“Every  Wednesday  night  for  two  months  our  church 
studied  ‘El  Espiritu  Santo.’  Everybody  liked  learning  more 
about  how  the  Spirit  works.  It  was  pretty  good  material  and 
helpful  for  this  congregation.  We  were  glad  the  study  was 
available  in  Spanish  because  that’s  all  we  use  here.  ” — Simon 
Rada,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Pastor,  Muscatine  Mennonite 
Church. 

For  the  past  few  years  Harold  E.  Bauman,  apostle/ 
leadership  secretary,  has  helped  plan  and  lead  an  annual 
workshop  for  conference  ministers.  This  leadership  training 
for  conference  leaders  last  took  place  Nov.  8-10,  1977,  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 

“I  have  attended  the  BCM  Con- 
ference Ministers’  Workshop  for  three 
years  in  succession.  All  have  been  per- 
sonally enriching  and  stimulating. 
More  importantly,  I have  received  the 
encouragement  and  know-how  with 
which  to  do  some  new  things  with  and 
for  pastors  in  Virginia  Conference.  ” — 
Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Chairman,  Council  on  Faith  and  Life, 
Virginia  Conference 

The  evening  of  May  22,  1978,  David  Helmuth,  secretary 
for  English  congregational  education  and  literature,  met  with 
the  Christian  Education  Committee  of  Allegheny  Conference 
in  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

“What  Dave’s  been  working  with 
recently  in  teacher  training  fit  in  exactly 
with  the  kinds  of  resources  we  were 
needing.  We  also  appreciated  his  shar- 
ing of  what  Christian  education  com- 
mittees in  other  conferences  are  do- 
\ ^ ing.  — Betty  Helmick,  Pinto,  Md., 

Member,  Christian  Education  Commit- 

/ tee,  Allegheny  Conference. 
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Hear,  hear! 


Sharing  in  joy  and  sorrow.  I have  recently  been  consider- 
ing how  greatly  attendance  at  funerals  has  diminished  in  my 
life-span.  Many  of  us  older  ones  remember  when  churches 
were  well  filled  with  neighbors,  relatives,  friends,  and  fellow 
church  members  of  the  departed  one.  When  a death  occurred 
in  those  days,  the  practice  was  to  send  messengers  through 
the  community  announcing  the  date  and  time  of  the  funeral. 
Relatives  would  receive  a notice  by  mail.  Neighbors  would 
dig  the  grave  and  again  close  it  without  charge. 

Generally  there  was  a short  service  at  the  home  of  the 
deceased.  When  the  funeral  procession  arrived  at  the  church 
there  was  already  a large  group  waiting  there. 

At  the  church  the  service  consisted  of  the  congregation’s 
singing  a number  of  hymns,  a message  by  the  minister,  and 
then  the  viewing  of  the  corpse.  The  prevailing  practice 
presently  of  having  a “viewing  ” in  the  evening,  and  the 
funeral  the  next  day  brings  usually  a small  group  to  hear  the 
message  from  the  Word  on  the  subject  of  death,  salvation, 
and  life  hereafter.  The  Scriptures  say,  “It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting:  for 
that  is  the  end  of  all  men;  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his 
heart  ” (Eccles.  7:2).  Also  we  shall  “rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep”  (Rom.  12:15). 

Weddings  are  largely  attended  these  days.  Our  Savior 
graced  a marriage  with  His  presence,  and  it  is  pleasant  and 
right  for  us  to  enter  into  the  gladness  of  others.  But  Jesus’ 
presence  among  those  who  had  sorrow  was  also  of  great 
comfort  and  brought  healing.  To  me  it  seems  we  are  doing 
our  part  in  sharing  the  happiness  of  the  glad  ones,  but  are  we 
as  faithful  in  sharing  in  the  sorrow  of  those  who  weep? 

I recently  attended  a funeral  service  where  a profound 
message  was  given  on  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  frailty  of 
man.  I wish  there  could  have  been  a few  hundred  listeners  to 
hear,  but  I think  we  numbered  about  two  dozen  persons. 

I feel  strongly  that  we  who  are  members  of  a church  family 
do  need  to  stand  by  the  sorrowing  ones,  and  if  at  all  possible 
to  be  a strength  to  them  by  our  presence  at  the  funeral.  May 
not  our  presence  be  needed  at  such  a time  even  more  so  than 
at  a time  of  gladness? 

I am  aware  that  sixty  years  ago  most  of  us  were  rural 
people  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  leave  our  work  to  attend 
funerals,  whereas  now  we  may  have  trouble  obtaining  a leave 
for  such  an  occasion.  A recent  practice  of  having  the  funeral 
service  in  the  evening,  and  private  burial  on  the  following 
day  will  certainly  enable  more  to  share  in  the  funeral  service 
and  hear  the  words  of  life.  “Think  on  these  things.  ” — Jacob 
C.  Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa. 


Forgive  and  accept.  Having  been  brought  up  in  a Chris- 
tian home,  1 was  taught  that  marriage  was  a sacred  and 
lifelong  committment.  As  a child,  I remember  my  church 
pulling  away  from  the  Mennonite  conference  in  order  that 
they  might  do  God’s  work  in  that  community  because  there 
were  some  divorced  people  who  wanted  to  become  members. 
I remember  thinking  for  years  that  this  was  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Now  as  an  adult  I find  this  issue  coming  up  again. 

My  husband  and  I have  some  friends  who  have  been  com- 
ing to  our  Bible  study  group.  The  husband  is  divorced  and 
the  wife  a widow.  They  are  now  a happily  married  couple. 
They  have  no  church  home  and  we’d  very  much  like  them  to 
come  to  our  church.  They  are  both  growing  Christians. 
However,  some  in  our  church  do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  be  members  and  others  think  our  congregation 
should  vote  whether  we  can  let  them  in  or  not. 

My  question  is — Who  are  we  to  say  yes  or  no  to  accepting 
them  or  not?  Does  Jesus  not  say,  “Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be 
forgiven”? 

I realize  the  Bible  teaches  that  divorce  is  wrong,  but  here 
again  let  us  look  at  Jesus’  own  words.  See  Matt.  19:9.  “And  I 
say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adul- 
tery.” This  man’s  other  wife  was  and  still  is  living  in  the  sin  of 
sexual  immorality. 

Also  if  we  are  to  sit  in  judgment  of  this  couple  because  of 
the  ordinances  and/or  traditions  of  our  denomination  . . . 
how  about  the  fellows  who  do  not  hold  to  nonresistance,  or 
the  women  who  no  longer  wear  the  prayer  covering?  How 
about  young  people  who  have  had  to  get  married  or  have 
given  birth  to  illegitimate  children  or  the  ones  who  didn’t  get 
caught? 

What  are  we  to  do  about  the  verses  in  1 Corinthians  6:9- 
11?  These  verses  put  adultery  in  the  same  category  as 
covetousness,  drunkenness,  swindlers,  and  idolaters.  (An  idol 
is  anything  put  before  God,  such  as  money,  work,  tradition, 
family  name,  cars,  homes,  and  material  things,  even  position 
in  the  church.)  In  verse  11  he  says,  “Some  of  you  were  like 
that  but  now  you  are  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  . . .”  (see  also  James  2:1-12  and  Ga- 
latians 5:20-22). 

If  we  are  to  see  all  of  the  Word  and  not  just  those  verses 
that  we  like,  then  we  find  that  slander  and  gossip, 
unrestricted  anger,  envy,  jealousy,  lying,  and  gluttony  are 
among  other  sins  we  commit. 

Why  do  we  feel  that  these  sins  are  not  so  bad?  Why  do  we 
overlook  these  in  our  churches  but  are  unwilling  to  forgive 
and  accept  those  who  have  been  divorced  and  remarried  but 
have  become  children  of  God?  Jesus  said,  “Let  those  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone.” 

I don’t  condone  divorce  or  any  other  sin.  I just  say  let’s  get 
things  in  perspective  and  let  Christian  love  and  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  rule  our  lives. — Arlynn  Baker,  Protection, 
Kan. 
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Missionary  nutritionist  represents  Nepal  in  Rio 


Miriam  E.  Krantz  in  training  session,  Nepal 


A Mennonite  missionary  represented  Nepal 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Nutrition 
recently  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

Miriam  E.  Krantz,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  serving  as  a nutritional  in- 
formation specialist  in  the  Nepali  capital  of 
Kathmandu,  was  asked  by  a government  of- 
ficial to  represent  Nepal  at  the  convention. 

Miriam's  efforts  in  helping  mothers  to  use 
local  foods  and  cooking  methods  for  child 
nutrition  have  won  wide  acclaim  both 
within  and  without  Nepal. 

The  Quarryville,  Pa.,  native  then  received 
an  invitation  to  present  a paper  at  the 
convention  on  “Nutrition  Problems  and 
Programs  in  Nepal  and  won  acceptance  of 
two  promotional  posters  at  a “poster 
session.  ' 

Miriam  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
Aug.  27-Sept,  1 convention  after  34  hours  of 
air  travel  and  a brief  stopover  at  her  home  in 
Pennsylvania.  Some  6,000  delegates  from  all 
over  the  world  gathered  at  the  Hotel 
Nacional. 

The  MBM  worker  presented  her  paper  at 
one  of  the  special  interest  group  meetings, 
where  she  felt  it  was  “very  well  accepted.  I 
was  asked  many  questions  and  received  a lot 
of  affirmation  for  our  nutritional  program  in 
Nepal,  she  said.  “The  chairman  of  the 
congress  even  invited  me  to  his  office  to  dis- 
cuss my  work  with  him." 


Miriam  noted  that  Nepal  benefits  from 
the  lack  of  interference  in  nutrition  efforts 
by  American  corporations.  “Nutrition  pro- 
grams in  other  Third  World  countries  are 
forced  to  rely  on  funds  from  big  foreign  cor- 
porations which  don’t  really  understand  the 
situation  at  the  grassroots,”  she  explained. 
“There  was  a real  feeling  of  caution  at  the 
congress  about  the  way  the  World  Bank,  the 
corporations,  and  others  are  attempting  to 
help  in  the  area  of  nutrition.  ” 

“In  fact,”  Miriam  continued,  “many 
delegates  reacted  to  the  presence  of  corpora- 
tion executives  at  the  congress  by  boycotting 
such  things  as  free  chocolate  drinks  served 
by  Nestle.  ” 

The  Mennonite  missionary  was  also 
thrilled  by  the  interest  shown  in  her  entries 
at  the  “poster  session.”  One  was  titled 
“Food  with  Love  Is  Treatment,”  and  the 
other,  “Feeding  Bottles  Threaten  Life.” 
Miriam  said  the  convention  was  “quite 
helpful  professionally”  and  that  she  was 
able  to  meet  many  of  the  nutritionists  whom 
she  had  known  and  heard  about  over  the 
years,  including  “grassroots  workers  like 
myself.  ” 

Following  the  convention,  Miriam  spent  a 
week  visiting  Mennonite  churches  and 
MBM  co-workers  in  Brazil  before  returning 
to  the  U.S.  on  Sept.  8.  She  will  be  on  fur- 
lough until  mid-December,  spending  much 


of  her  time  with  her  family  in  Pennsylvania,  f 
Her  father,  Ivan  D.  Krantz,  is  retired  and  i 
living  at  229  Circle  Drive,  Quarryville.  f 

Miriam  is  currently  one  of  nearly  200 1 
workers  with  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  a I 
cooperative  effort  by  29  Protestant  agencies  I 
from  around  the  world,  including  Men-  I 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  £ 
Central  Committee. 

A landlocked  nation  sandwiched  between  ; 
India  and  China,  Nepal  has  roughly  the 
same  size  and  population  as  the  state  of  * 
Illinois.  Miriam  has  served  in  that  country 
with  MBM  since  1963.  She  is  a 1962  home 
economics  education  graduate  of  Eastern  , 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. — | 
Steve  Shenk  f 

Gerbers  see  God's  hand  j 

as  they  reorient  to  Brazil  | 

God  clearly  demonstrated  concern  for  His  j 
people  in  two  particular  ways  as  Fran  and 
Robert  Gerber  returned  in  mid-July  to 
missionary  work  in  north  central  Brazil  after 
a four-year  interlude  in  North  America.  ■ 

Those  ways  were  guidance  in  locating  j 
their  new  home  without  knowing  the  ad-  ^ 
dress  and  initiating  congregational  witness  ' 
from  scratch  in  a new  city. 

After  17  hours  on  the  bus  from  Brasilia,  ' 
the  capital,  the  Gerber  six  rode  another  | 
three  hours  by  taxi  over  a rough,  dusty  road  | 
before  the  10-minute  boat  ride  across  the  ^ 
Araguaia  River. 

Susannah,  Joseph,  Mark,  John,  Fran,  and 
Robert  each  had  their  own  mix  of  anticipa- 
tion and  fear  as  they  landed  in  the  city 
where  they  knew  a house  was  rented  for 
them — but  with  an  unknown  address. 

Robert  and  Mark  set  out  to  find  their  new 
home  while  the  other  four  stayed  by  the 
river  with  luggage.  Robert  tells  the  story: 

“We  asked  at  one  hotel  but  the  person 
who  might  have  known  something  wasn’t 
there.  We  asked  at  the  mayor’s  office,  but 
the  person  whom  we  asked  didn’t  know 
anything  about  it.  It  was  starting  to  get  dark 
and  I was  beginning  to  wonder  where  we 
were  going  to  sleep.  Being  the  tourist 
season,  all  the  hotels  were  full. 

“One  option  remained:  to  call  back  to 
Brasilia  to  check  for  more  information.  The 
missionary  wasn’t  there,  but  the  maid  told 
me  to  contact  a certain  person.  Just  as  I was 
about  to  leave  the  telephone  office,  a man, 
also  waiting  for  a call,  overheard  my  con- 
versation. Had  the  conversation  been  in 
English  he  would  not  have  understood. 

“He  asked  me  if  I was  looking  for  a house 
that  had  been  rented  by  the  man  whom  I 
was  to  contact.  When  I nodded,  he  told  me 
that  the  house  I was  looking  for  was  his 
house.  I am  sure  he  could  see  the  anxiety 
leave  my  face.  I know  who  it  was  that 
brought  us  together  for  those  five  crucial 
minutes!  ’ 
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The  second  area  where  Gerbers  see  God’s 
hand  is  in  cultivating  the  soil  for  new  church 
planting  in  Conceicao. 

‘‘Even  before  we  came  to  our  city,  the 
1 Lord  brought  us  into  contact  with  a Men- 
I nonite  member  in  one  of  the  outlying 
I villages,”  Robert  explained.  ‘‘She  was  so 
i happy  to  tell  us  three  of  her  children  are  also 
! members  and  that  her  husband  is  now  in  the 

[process  of  moving  the  family  to  our  city.  You 
don’t  know  how  happy  we  were  to  hear  this. 

“Since  we  arrived  we  became  more  aware 
that  our  Lord  was  bringing  together  a nu- 
I cleus  around  which  a church  can  be  built.  A 
young  man,  his  brother  and  wife,  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  one  of  our 
[ villages,  moved  here  the  same  time  we  did. 

There  is  yet  another  family  the  Lord 
I brought  here.  The  Lord  has  brought  11 
people  to  work  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  What  a blessing  to  know  that  Jesus  is 
building  His  church,  ” Robert  concluded. 

The  first  regular  Mennonite  meeting  in 
Conceicao,  Brazil,  was  planned  for  the  first 
Sunday  evening  in  September. — Willard  E. 
Roth 

People  of  God 
architecture 

what  does  meetinghouse  architecture  say 
about  a congregation’s  theology,  education, 
worship,  and  purpose?  A great  deal,  accord- 
ing to  a group  of  concerned  churchmen  con- 
vened by  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (BCM)  on  Sept.  13  and  14  at 
“Dogwood,”  a private  house  on  Robbins 
Lake,  Mich.,  owned  by  LeRoy  Troyer,  ar- 
chitect, who  hosted  the  meeting. 

“The  church  should  know  and  define  its 
purpose  and  mission  with  full  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  support  of  the  total  con- 
gregation,” said  Troyer,  who  plans  to  give 
two  weeks  a year  of  his  time,  through  BCM, 
to  churches  contemplating  a building  or  ex- 
pansion program.  “Ninety  percent  of  the 
building  committee’s  work  is  done  if  this  is 
fully  understood.  ” 

Harold  Bauman,  of  BCM,  in  the  conven- 
ing letter,  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Michigan  meeting  was  “to  plan  a model  for 
weekend  workshops  to  give  practical  help  to 
congregations  in  regard  to  relating  building 
needs  to  who  they  are  and  the  mission  of  the 
congregation.” 

“Since  our  theology  of  the  church  views 
fellowship  as  a vital  part  of  being  a 
brotherhood,  our  facilities  need  to  reflect 
this  and  help  it  to  happen,  ” said  Roy  K. 
Yoder,  a pastor  who  has  gone  through  a 
building  program. 

Beside  Troyer,  Bauman,  and  Yoder,  other 
participants  who  contributed  are  as  follows: 
Paul  Lederach,  a long-time  worker  in  Chris- 
tian education,  spoke  on  theology  relating  to 
buildings;  Jan  Gleysteen,  artist  and  his- 
torian, used  a small  selection  of  his  slides  to 


review  what  could  be  learned  from  the  his- 
tory of  Mennonite  meetinghouses;  Leroy  E. 
Kennel,  a specialist  in  church  worship  at 
Bethany  Seminary,  Chicago;  John  Rudy,  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  discussed  concerns 
relating  to  financing;  Gordon  Zook,  another 
pastor  who  worked  through  a building 
program  and  currently  heads  BCM;  David 
Helmuth,  a specialist  in  Christian  education 
at  BCM  in  Elkhart;  and  James  Metzler, 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center 
director,  served  as  a consultant  in  develop- 
ing weekend  workshops. 

The  superbly  designed  house  on  the  lake 
and  the  jeweled  setting  did  not  detract  from 
the  impression  Troyer  gave  as  an  architect. 
But  so  many  calls  have  come  for  his 
assistance  throughout  the  church  that  he 
will  have  to  limit  his  service  to  carefully 
orchestrated  workshops  and/or  fully  paid  ar- 
chitectural fees.  Bauman  and  BCM  staff  are 
prepared  to  work  with  the  workshops. 

That  there  is  interest  in  matching  the- 
ology and  architecture  can  be  further 
demonstrated  by  the  many  requests  Gley- 
steen has  had  to  show  his  slides  of  Men- 
nonite meetinghouses  from  around  the 
world — Europe,  the  Americas,  Asia,  and 
elsewhere.  Workshops  for  1979  are  being 
contemplated  for  various  regions  in  the  U.S. 
The  first  will  be  held  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Mar.  2-4. 


Robert  C.  Lehman  (left)  received  the  trustees’ 
citation  for  his  energy  conservation  work  from 
Lee  M.  Yoder,  EMC’s  vice-president  for 
administrative  affairs.  The  award  was  presented 
during  fall  faculty  conference. 

Lehman  awarded 
for  energy  savings 

Robert  C.  Lehman,  professor  of  physical 
science  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has 
been  awarded  a “resolution  of  appreciation  ” 
by  the  EMC  board  of  trustees  for  his  energy 
research  and  conservation  projects  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  resolution,  signed  by  board  chairman 
Dewitt  Heatwole  and  EMC  President  My- 
ron S.  Augsburger,  commended  Lehman’s 


self-initiated  energy  research  project  during 
a 1976-77  sabbatical.  It  further  cited  the 
EMC  professor’s  contribution  to  the  campus 
community  in  “promoting,  designing,  im- 
plementing, and  consulting  in  various 
projects  and  programs  to  raise  the  energy 
conservation  consciousness  level. 

“We  do  encourage  him  to  continue  this 
promotion  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere  in 
helping  persons  to  become  effective  stew- 
ards of  the  natural  resources  which  God  has 
provided,  ” the  board  statement  concluded. 

Last  year  Lehman’s  efforts  saved  the 
college  some  $66,000  in  cost  avoidance.  The 
physics  professor  said  that  modifying  the 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air-conditioning 
(HVAC)  units  in  several  EMC  buildings  and 
appealing  to  the  total  campus  community  to 
avoid  unnecessary  energy  consumption 
were  the  two  biggest  energy-savers. 

Last  month  EMC’s  physical  plant  staffed 
worked  in  conjunction  with  Lehman  to  insu- 
late and  repair  underground  heat  lines  in 
the  library  area.  He  estimates  the  project 
will  realize  a $10-20,000  savings  in  one 
year’s  time. 

“I  was  tremendously  surprised!  ” the 
professor  said  of  his  recent  award,  adding: 
“I  must  reiterate  I couldn’t  have  done  it  by 
myself.  The  psychological  implications  are 
just  as  important  as  the  technological  ones. 
People  here  are  willing  to  adapt  their 
lifestyles  and  put  up  with  some  less  than  de- 
sirable conditions  in  order  to  save  energy. 
We  did  it  together.  ” 


Leetonia  celebrates  150th 

The  Leetonia  Mennonite  Church,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  on 
Aug.  11-13.  Leonard  D.  Hershey  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  pastor  to  the  congregation. 

In  1817,  Jacob  Nold  and  his  cousin  John 
Yoder  and  their  families  moved  to  the 
Leetonia  area  from  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Jacob 
Nold  was  the  first  Mennonite  bishop  in 
Ohio.  He  was  very  active  in  starting  con- 
gregations in  the  surrounding  counties. 

A meetinghouse  was  built  on  a plot  of 
land  of  Nold’s  farm  in  1828.  The  present 
building  was  built  just  east  of  the  original 
meetinghouse  in  1873  and  has  been  remo- 
deled several  times. 

The  celebration  began  with  a fellowship 
supper  on  Friday  evening  followed  by  a 
hymn  sing  in  which  past  and  present 
choristers  participated. 

Meetings  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  also 
featured  panel  discussions  on  the  history, 
outreach,  and  future  of  the  church  at 
Leetonia.  Many  members  and  friends 
shared  the  memories  of  the  past.  Photo- 
graphs, slides,  and  paintings  were  displayed 
along  with  the  original  Bible  used  by  Jacob 
Nold.  Special  music  was  presented 
throughout  the  weekend. 

On  Sunday  morning  Leonard  Hershey 
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56  volunteers  begin  overseas  assignments 


Fifty-six  volunteers  participated  in  the  Aug. 
15-25  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  the 
largest  MCC  orientation  school  of  the  year. 
All  but  one  will  be  serving  in  overseas 
assignments;  most  are  with  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  (TAP). 

Impressive  is  the  high  level  of  training  at- 
tained by  these  volunteers.  Equally  fascinat- 
ing is  the  variety  of  religious  affiliations.  In 
this  group  besides  MC  members  there  were: 
Mennonite  Brethren,  8;  Baptist,  8;  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  6;  Presbyterian,  4; 
United  Church  of  Christ,  4;  United  Meth- 
odist, 2;  Brethren  in  Christ,  2;  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  2;  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Mission,  2;  Lutheran,  2;  Catholic,  1;  Society 
of  Brothers,  1;  Shalom  Community,  1. 

Mennonite  Church  participants  in  the 


MCC  orientation  held  at  Akron  head- 
quarters were  from  left  to  right;  front  row — 
Stephen  Johnson,  University  Park,  Md.,  to 
N’Djamena,  Chad;  Rosemary  Nixon,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  to  Zaire;  Roseanne  Brenneman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Swaziland;  Lynda  Holl- 
inger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Mbandaka,  Zaire; 
Russell  and  Linda  Smucker,  Susan  and 
Peter,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  Lusaka,  Zam- 
bia. Second  row:  Jim  King,  Goshen,  Ind., 
photographer  at  MCC;  Dale  Hess,  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  Upper  Volta;  Robert  Nixon, 
Calgary,  Alta.,  to  Zaire;  James  Townsend, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  to  Upper  Volta;  Lynn  and 
Darlene  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Kikwik, 
Zaire;  Laura  (Pallatine,  111.)  and  Kenneth 
Litwiller  (Delavan,  111),  to  Garissa,  Kenya; 
A.  Omer  and  Charmayne  Brubaker,  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  to  Feni,  Bangladesh.  • 


spoke  on  “The  City  of  God.  ” A fellowship 
dinner  was  held  following  the  morning 
service. 

To  conclude  the  celebration  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  area  overseer,  Ernest  Martin, 
led  the  congregation  in  a time  of  rededica- 
tion and  consecration. 

It  was  good  to  look  back  and  see  where  we 
began  but  now  it  is  time  to  move  ahead  to 
the  greater  things  the  Lord  has  in  store  for 
us! — Darlene  Martin. 

30th  for  Kansas  All 
Mennonite  women 

“Christian  Resources  for  our  World  ” was 
chosen  for  the  30th  anniversary  meeting  of 
Kansas  All  Mennonite  Women’s  Council, 
Oct.  5,  in  Hillsboro,  Kan.  The  meeting 


begins  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Hillsboro  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church,  104  S.  Wash- 
ington. 

Nancy  Heisey,  assistant  secretary  for 
Africa  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.,  will  speak  on 
“Caring,  the  Unnatural  Resource  ” in  the 
morning.  She  will  moderate  a forum — Many 
Gifts,  One  Spirit — in  the  1:00  p.m.  session 
with  panelists  from  Overseas  Voluntary 
Service,  U.S.  Ministries,  Offender  Minis- 
tries, International  Exchange  Visitor  Pro- 
gram, and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 

Heisey  grew  up  among  the  Navajo  people 
in  New  Mexico,  attended  Messiah  College, 
studied  in  France,  taught  in  secondary 
school  in  Zaire  under  MCC,  and  worked  as 
editorial  assistant  in  the  MCC  Information 
Services  prior  to  joining  the  African  depart- 
ment in  1977. 


Reports  will  be  heard  from  managers  of 
three  MCC  Self-Help  shops — all  named  Et 
Cetera  Shop — in  Newton,  Hillsboro,  and 
Liberal,  as  well  as  from  the  director  of  the 
cutting  room  and  from  Griselda  Shelly,  di- 
rector of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Central  States  region. 

Persons  attending  should  bring  a sack 
lunch.  Drinks  will  be  provided.  Offerings  for 
MCC  will  be  received  at  each  service. 

Choctaw  youth  visit  Hydro 

VSers  in  Pearl  River,  Miss.,  gave  four 
Choctaw  Indian  teenagers  a look  at  another 
way  of  life  when  they  took  them  to  Hydro, 
Okla.,  in  August.  The  Choctaw  youth  spent 
10  days  with  Mennonite  families  in  Hydro. 
In  a report  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
VSers  Duey  Matthews  and  Violet  Bren- 
neman wrote:  “Many  Choctaw  youth  have 
little  experience  with  people  outside  the  res- 
ervation and  consequently  have  trouble 
adjusting  to  college  life  and  other  new 
places  and  experiences.  Making  adjustments 
to  a different  place,  people,  and  culture  as 
they  did  in  Oklahoma  should  make  other 
later  adjustments  easier  and  broaden  their 
visions  of  life,  too.  The  kids  really  enjoyed 
the  whole  trip. 

Big  weekend  set:  alumni 
and  prospectives  at  GC 

The  Goshen  College  campus  will  be  filled 
with  both  alumni  and  prospective  students 
the  weekend  of  Oct.  12  through  15. 

Alumni  Weekend  will  feature  alumni 
clinics,  class  reunions,  tours  of  the  newly 
completed  Umble  Center,  special  music  and 
drama,  and  the  annual  alumni  banquet. 

The  Nursing  Division  will  host  an  open 
house  on  Saturday  morning  from  9:30  to 
11:30  a.m.  A coffee  hour  and  seminar  with 
’48  alumnus  Adolfo  Combo  will  be  held  in 
the  Westlawn  Lounge.  Combo  is  a member 
of  Secretariat  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (popularly  known  as  the  Com- 
mon Market.)  The  Education  Department 
will  focus  on  early  childhood  education  at 
10:00  a.m.  in  the  Church-Chapel,  and  the 
Home  Economics  Department  will  invite  all 
alumni  to  a tea  from  9:00  to  11:00  a.m.  in 
the  Arts  Building. 

President  and  Mrs.  Burkholder  will  host 
an  Old  Timers  Luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
class  of  1928  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Church- 
Chapel.  Other  class  reunions  will  honor  the 
classes  of  1933,  1938,  1943,  1948,  1953, 
1958,  1963,  1968,  and  1973. 

The  Annual  Alumni  Banquet  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Dining 
Hall. 

Career  Planning  Workshops  with  a focus 
on  “Occupations  for  the  Eighties”  will  be 
open  to  high  school  students  this  same 
weekend. 

J.  B.  Shenk,  director  of  career  services  at 
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Goshen  College,  will  present  the  right 
procedures  for  entry  into  the  work  world. 
Alumni  from  various  fields  will  also  meet 
with  small  groups  of  students  to  discuss 
specific  questions  about  their  work. 

High  school  students  will  get  a chance  not 
only  to  mingle  with  college  students  and 
professors,  but  will  be  able  to  talk  personally 
about  the  study-service  trimester,  financial 
aid,  and  dorm  life.  Contact  Alice  Roth  on  in- 
formation about  the  Alumni  Weekend  and 
Fred  Litwiller  on  the  workshop,  “Occupa- 
tions for  the  Eighties.” 


Zurich;  Grossmiinster 


Hesston  midterm  includes 
European  study  tour 

Hesston  students  will  again  trace  Anabaptist 
history  through  western  Europe  during  the 
January  Interterm.  The  Anabaptist  Study 
Tour,  Jan.  3-20,  is  cosponsored  by  Hesston 
College  and  Tourmagination.  Students  may 
receive  four  hours  credit  from  Hesston, 
Bethel,  or  Tabor  colleges. 

Belgium  is  the  tour’s  first  stop.  Highlights 
include  the  Castle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
in  Ghent,  where  many  Anabaptist  martyrs 
died. 

In  The  Netherlands  tour  participants  will 
worship  with  Amsterdam  Mennonites  in 
their  historic  Singelkerk  built  in  1608,  then 
travel  to  sites  of  Menno  Simons’  life  and 
ministry  in  Friesland. 

Sites  in  Germany  will  occupy  the  next 
four  days.  The  tour  will  visit  Munster  and 
the  mementoes  of  the  ill-fated  New  Jeru- 
salem of  1532-35.  Nearby  is  Schwarzenau  on 
the  Eder,  hometown  of  Alexander  Mack  and 
birthplace  of  Church  of  the  Brethren.  From 
the  2,000-year-old  city  of  Cologne  the  tour 
will  follow  the  Rhine  River  valley  to 
Neuwied,  way  station  for  recent  Mennonite 
and  Mennonite  Brethren  emigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Following  a day  in  the 
Palatinate,  where  Martin  Luther  faced  the 


Diet  of  Worms,  the  tour  will  pass  through 
Rottenburg  and  Horb  (last  places  of  Michael 
Sattler’s  ministry),  the  Black  Forest,  and 
Lake  of  Constance. 

In  Switzerland  students  will  spend  two 
days  in  Zurich  and  the  surrounding  high- 
lands, birthplace  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment, 1522-25.  Also  part  of  the  itinerary  are 
Sunday  worship  services  in  the  1,100-year- 
old  Grossmiinster  and  a trip  to  the  top  of  an 
Alpine  peak. 

The  Alsace  region  in  eastern  France  and 
Luxembourg  are  final  stops  before  the 
group  returns  to  New  York. 

Coleaders  of  the  interterm  are  Jan  Gley- 
steen  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Marion  Bon- 
trager,  Bible  teacher  at  Hesston  since  1974. 
Jan  grew  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  leads 
several  Anabaptist  tours  a year.  Marion  was 
formerly  a pastor  in  Cleveland  and  youth  di- 
rector for  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference. 

Marion  Bontrager,  at  Hesston  College,  is 
serving  as  coordinator. 

Witmer  to  head 
presidential  search, 

EMC 

A committee  has  been  named  to  begin  a 
search  for  the  next  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Dewitt  Heatwole, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  EMC,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced. 

Heatwole  said  that  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
will  step  down  as  president  on  June  30, 
1980,  after  a 15-year  tenure. 

“When  Dr.  Augsburger  was  elected  to  a 
fourth  four-year  presidential  in  February  of 
1977,  he  committed  himself  to  serving  only 
two  years  of  the  new  term  which  began  on 
July  1 of  this  year,  ” Heatwole  stated.  “The 
board  has  honored  the  president’s  request, 
and  this  committee  appointment  is  the  first 
step  toward  appointing  his  successor.  ” 

H.  Howard  Witmer,  of  Rt.  7,  Manheim, 
an  EMC  trustee  representing  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference,  is  chairman  of 
the  presidential  search  committee.  Witmer, 
a member  of  the  religious  welfare  commit- 
tee of  the  board,  is  a bishop  in  the  Manheim 
District  of  Lancaster  Conference  and  con- 
ference secretary. 

Other  committee  members  are  Dewitt 
Heatwole,  Carol  D.  Yoder,  and  Glendon  L. 
Blosser,  all  of  Harrisonburg;  Chester  L. 
Wenger,  Lancaster;  Clayton  L.  Swartz- 
entruber,  Harleysville,  Pa.;  Mark  Peachey, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; and  Wilmer  J.  Hartman, 
Marshallville,  Ohio.  All  are  trustees  except 
Blosser,  who  represents  the  executive  board 
of  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 

“Persons  were  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
the  personal  contributions  each  could  make 
as  well  as  to  achieve  broad  geographical 
representation.”  Heatwole  noted. 

When  the  group  holds  its  first  meeting  in 


October,  they  will  prepare  a list  of  qualifica- 
tions that  candidates  for  the  position  should 
have,  Heatwole  pointed  out.  He  said  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  hear  the  concerns 
of  EMC’s  publics — particularly  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  people  of  the  Men- 
nonite church. 

“Any  member  of  this  committee  is  open 
to  receive  names  of  persons  who  should  be 
considered  for  the  office  of  the  president,” 
Heatwole  added. 

Augsburger  said  “considerable  prayer  and 
thought  and  much  reluctance”  was  involved 
as  he  and  his  wife,  Esther,  set  a time  for  his 
termination  as  president  of  EMC. 

“Esther  and  I have  enjoyed  the  work  im- 
mensely. We  have  a high  regard  for  our 
faculty  and  staff  colleagues  and  for  the  kind 
of  students  who  patronize  the  program,  ” the 
president  stated.  But,  he  added,  “we  have 
come  to  feel  that  a change  could  be  an  asset 
for  the  college  and  an  opportunity  for 
renewed  growth  on  our  part.  ” 

Augsburger  stressed  that  he  will  do  his 
part  to  “make  these  two  years  as  effective  as 
possible  ” and  that  “nothing  is  firm  at  this 
time  ” concerning  his  career  plans  after  he 
leaves  office. 

“We  join  the  trustees  and  staff  in  prayer 
for  God’s  leading  in  finding  His  person  for 
this  role,  ” Augsburger  concluded. 

EMC  gears  up  for  HS 
senior  weekends 

Some  200  students  are  expected  to  attend 
activities  planned  for  high  school  seniors, 
Oct.  6-8  or  Oct.  27-29,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  according  to  A.  Ray  Meg- 
ginson,  assistant  director  of  admissions  and 
organizer  for  the  two  weekends. 

High  schoolers  from  across  the  Eastern 
U.S.  are  invited  to  participate  in  what  Meg- 
ginson  terms  “a  crash  course  in  collegiate 
life.  Students  will  begin  arriving  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  are  invited  to  attend  regularly 
scheduled  college  classes. 

Both  Friday  evenings,  full-length  feature 
films  will  be  shown  with  an  ice  cream  social 
following  in  the  cafeteria. 

Students  will  meet  professors  in  their 
areas  of  interest  on  Saturday  morning.  In 
addition,  Albert  N.  Keim,  vice-president  for 
academic  affairs,  will  speak  on  EMC’s 
academic  programs;  J.  Duane  Swartley,  di- 
rector of  financial  aid,  will  speak  and  show  a 
film  describing  financial  aid  options  and 
packages;  and  Peggy  H.  Landis,  director  of 
career  planning  placement,  will  discuss 
vocational  directions  with  the  students. 

On  Oct.  8,  a contemporary  Christian 
concert  featuring  nationally-known  musi- 
cian Tom  Howard  will  be  presented  in  the 
chapel-auditorium.  On  Oct.  28  students  are 
invited  to  view  the  fall  Drama  Guild 
presentation  also  in  the  chapel-auditorium. 
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MDS  Region  1 16th  annual  meeting,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Hickory,  N.C.,  Oct.  21. 

Special  notice:  Recently  15  copies  of  the 
October  issue  of  On  the  Line  were  returned 
from  Philadelphia  marked  “loose  in  the 
mail."  Earlier  50-60  copies  of  the  July- 
August  With  came  back  from  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Evidently  these  were  from  bulk  ship- 
ments that  broke  in  the  mail.  If  your  con- 
gregation is  in  one  of  these  areas  and  failed 
to  receive  a bulk  mailing,  please  report  this 
to  Periodical  Division,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 


John  Blosser,  a member  of  the  art  faculty 
at  Hesston  College,  Kan.,  will  exhibit  recent 
paintings  in  the  Goshen  College  Art  Gallery 
October  8 through  22.  He  has  taught  in  In- 
diana public  schools;  at  Macha  Secondary 
School  in  Zambia,  Africa;  at  Garden  Valley 
Collegiate,  Winkler,  Man.;  and  at  Hesston 
College  since  1978.  After  returning  from 
Zambia  in  1974  Blosser  became  fascinated 
with  the  poetic  implications  of  bird  and 
globe  forms,  arranged  in  abstract  rela- 
tionships. Later,  in  1976,  he  began  an 
agrarian  series  which  incorporated  both 
painting  and  photographic  images. 

The  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Springs, 
Pa.,  will  have  a special  Centennial  and 
Homecoming  program  on  Sunday,  Nov.  5, 
Donald  Jacobs,  Landisville,  Pa.,  will  speak 
in  the  morning  and  evening  services.  The 
afternoon  service  will  be  a program  of  his- 
tory and  reminiscing  led  by  Walter  C.  Otto, 
former  pastor.  A history  of  the  congregation, 
written  by  Ada  Schrock,  is  available.  The 
pastor,  John  H.  Kraybill,  and  members 
would  like  to  invite  all  former  members  and 


friends  to  be  present  for  this  occasion. 

Kenneth  G.  Good  began  an  interim  pas- 
toral assignment  with  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio, 
on  Oct.  1.  His  address  is:  14582  Wooster 
Street,  N.W.,  North  Lawrence,  OH  44666. 

Attention  Club  Leaders:  A new  four- 
page  brochure  that  brings  together  the 
Torchbearer  and  Wayfarer  materials  which 
are  available  for  junior  age  children,  9-14, 
was  mailed  to  known  club  leaders.  To 
receive  a copy  write  to  Congregational 
Literature  Division,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683.  Ask  for  Junior  Club  brochure. 

Builder  and  With  are  planning  to  publish 
special  issues  of  music  in  1979,  consisting 
largely  of  original  music.  The  editors  are 
interested  in  the  full  range  of  musical  idioms 
from  Scripture  songs,  rock,  folk,  to  four-part 
hymns.  Persons  who  would  like  to  submit 
music  for  consideration  in  this  songbook 
should  send  it  no  later  than  February  1, 
1979,  to  With-Builder  Songbook,  616  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Ken  Stoltzfus,  recent  pastor  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church  in  North  Law- 
rence, Ohio,  has  begun  service  with 
Missionary  Maintenance  Services,  of  Co- 
shocton, Ohio.  An  interdenominational  faith 
mission,  MSS  is  training  aircraft  mechanics 
for  the  mission  field  and  helping  mission 
prepare  aircraft  for  service  abroad.  Ken’s  ad- 
dress is  R.  4,  Box  232,  Millersburg,  OH 
44654.  Phone:  (216)674-8448. 

The  1979  Goshen  College  Middle  East  Bi- 
ble Seminar  will  spend  three  weeks  in 
Jordan  and  Israel,  May  24-June  15,  1979. 
The  Seminar  has  three  purposes:  first,  to 
understand  the  Bible  better  through  study- 
ing the  geography,  history,  and  archaeology 
of  Palestine;  second,  to  undertake  a pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land;  and  third,  to  at- 
tempt to  analyze  elements  of  the  present 
complex  scene  in  the  Middle  East.  Stanley 
Shenk  will  serve  as  tour  director.  Address  in- 
quiries to  him  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Glen  A.  Horner  became  pastor  of  the 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept. 
1 but  was  officially  installed  on  Sept.  24. 
Wilmer  Hartman,  conference  minister  of 
the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  of- 
ficiated. Horner’s  address  is  2816  Graustark 
Path,  Wooster,  OH  44691.  Phone:  (216) 
345-8046. 

Le  Roy  and  Irene  Bechler  are  on  a one- 
year  sabbatical  from  the  Calvary  Mennonite 


Church,  Inglewood,  Calif.  Their  address 
from  Sept,  to  Dec.  26  is  1512  W.  Wilden 
Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Phone:  (219) 
533-6532.  They  are  students  at  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Elkhart.  After  Jan.  1,  they  will  be  living  at 
1902  Keystone,  Pasadena,  CA  91107,  phone 
(213)  793-8502.  Le  Roy  will  be  taking 
further  studies  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  School  of  World  Missions. 

A Workshop  on  Ethical  Decision-Mak- 
ing, a banquet  honoring  former  nursing  di- 
rector Orpah  Mosemann,  and  a depart- 
mental open  house  will  comprise  a “25th 
Celebration’’  by  the  Nursing  Division  at 
Goshen  College,  Oct.  12  through  14.  The 
celebration  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  first  nurses’  graduation  from  Goshen 
College.  The  weekend  events  are  open  to  all 
nursing  alumni,  professionals,  and  friends. 
Contact  Sylvia  Keenan  for  reservations. 

Pastor  Arthur  G.  McPhee,  The  Men- 
nonite Hour  speaker,  has  authored  a book 
about  the  caring  way  to  share  Christian 
faith.  In  Friendship  Evangelism,  McPhee 
states,  “The  best  evangelism  takes  place  in  a 
context  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  It  takes 
place  between  friends.”  His  words  affirm 
the  statement  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Church  Growth  that  70  to  80  percent  of 
church  growth  comes  as  a result  of  friends  or 
relatives.  In  the  book’s  foreword,  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  says  the  author  “has  done  the 
church  a special  favor  in  outlining  the 
priority  and  character  of  ‘friendship  evange- 
lism.’ ’’ 

Mary  E.  Burk- 
holder, Kitchener, 

Ont.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  di- 
rector of  Personnel  for 
Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada). 

Her  duties  will  in- 
clude processing  ap- 
plications of  volun- 
teers destined  for 
overseas  placement, 
coordination  of  a 
recruitment  program  with  the  provincial 
MCC  offices,  and  planning  the  annual 
orientation  session  for  volunteers. 
Burkholder  comes  to  this  assignment  from  a 
Teachers  Abroad  Program,  in  Jos,  Nigeria, 
two  years  at  Congo  Inland  Mission  Secon- 
dary School  in  Zaire,  and  since  1974 
instructed  senior  English  and  French  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  H.S.  in  Kitchener. 

Address  for  Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk,  on 
furlough  as  missionaries  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Japan,  is 
702  S.  6th,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Their 
telephone  number  is  219-533-0133. 

Persons  are  needed  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  for  immediate 
assignments.  Needed  are  a carpenter  for 
H.O.M.E.,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  an  RN 
or  LPN  for  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home, 
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Paul  S.  Kurtz,  administrator  of  The  Hattie  Larlham  Foundation  addresses  the  gathering  on  September 
17,  1978,  at  the  annual  meeting  and  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  at  the  Foundation.  Seated  behind 
Kurtz  are  Hattie  Larlham,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  representative  Frances  Greaser,  and  Ohio 
State  Representative  John  Begala. 


Frances  Greaser,  member  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Ohio 
State  Representative  John  Begala  were  the 
featured  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
cornerstone-laying  ceremony  of  The  Hattie 
Larlham  Foundation  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  Sept. 
17.  Completion  of  the  $2.6  million  dollar  ex- 
pansion project  will  bring  to  130  the  number 
of  severely  disabled  infants  and  young 
children  the  Foundation  will  be  able  to  care 


Browning,  Mont.;  an  RN  for  Aultmann  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio;  and  a program  director 
for  London,  Ont.  Interested  persons  should 
contact  Velma  Loewen,  Box  370,  Elkhart 
IN  46515. 

Willard  E.  Roth,  Secretary  of  Communi- 
cation for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Missiology  to  be 
publisher  of  its  quarterly  journal,  Mis- 
siology: An  International  Review.  Willard 
will  oversee  total  operations  of  the  publica- 
tion; the  editor  is  Arthur  F.  Glasser. 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


for  in  its  developmentally  oriented  facility. 
The  addition  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
Dec.  1.  Avery  S.  Cohen,  Cleveland  attorney 
and  board  chairman,  reported  on  behalf  of 
the  directors.  The  Foundation’s  Board  of 
Trustees  entered  into  an  agreement  in  Sep- 
tember 1977  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  whereby  the  Mission  Board  gives 
overall  administrative  direction  to  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Foundation. 
Paul  S.  Kurtz  is  administrator. 


Missiology,  with  a circulation  of  3,000  in  50 
countries,  began  publication  in  1973,  con- 
tinuing the  cross-cultural  studies  of  Practical 
Anthropology.  A major  goal  of  Missiology 
publishers  is  to  increase  subscriptions  which 
have  been  decreasing  over  the  past  two 
years. 


readers  say 

I’m  writing  in  reference  to  the  article  “Any 
Mennonite’s  Historical  Library.”  The  article  was 
well  written  and  readable. 


I sense  a recurring  exclusiveness.  The  article 
(and  the  library,  also?)  is  concerned  only  with 
Mennonites  of  European  origin.  What  about 
those  who  have  joined  our  denomination  more 
recently? 

I realize  that  Mennonites  of  all  backgrounds  are 
interested  in  Anabaptist  history.  That  it  is  worth- 
while for  all  of  us  to  know  how  our  church  began 
and  how  it  has  progressed. 

But  the  bothersome  thing  is  the  inference  that 
any  Mennonite  who  wants  to  trace  family  his- 
tories can  find  help  there.  Where  does  that  leave 
many  of  our  present  members? 

If  the  library  provides  family  research  material 
only  for  Mennonites  of  European  origin,  the 
article  should  say  so  rather  than  indicating  that 
“the  Mennonite  ' genealogist  can  find  needed 
materials. 

Is  it  really  so  surprising  that  our  brothers  and 
sisters  whose  ancestors  didn’t  come  from  South 
Germany  or  Switzerland  often  feel  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  Mennonitism? — Ron  Meyer,  Fres- 
no, Ohio. 


births 
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Arndt,  Christ  and  Peggy  (Frey),  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brooke  Marie,  Sept.  8,  1978. 

Baechler,  Wayne  and  Mary  Lou  (Snyder),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark 
Wayne,  Aug.  21,  1978. 

Bender,  Ray  and  JoAnn  (Opel),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Carl  Eugene,  Sept.  6, 
1978. 

Bulebush,  Bob  and  Joan  (Byer),  Mammoth, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Marc  Alan,  July  12, 
1978. 

Detweiler,  Ron  and  Joyce  (Saltzman),  Lincoln, 
Neb,,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amber  Joy, 
Aug.  22,  1978, 

Gerlach,  John  D.  and  Mary  Jane  (Harnish), 
Landisville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jason  Darin,  Aug. 

10,  1978. 

Hazen,  Dennis  and  Mary  Ellen  (Overholt), 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Den- 
nis Quin,  July  29,  1978, 

Houser,  William  and  Judy  (Miller),  San  Felipe, 
Belize,  first  child,  Winona  Sue,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Kanagy,  Gene  and  Kristi  (Austin),  Portland, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter  Kalvari  Lee, 
Aug.  25,  1978. 

Kiser,  Leroy  and  Juanita  (Smith),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  fourth  daughter,  Teresa  Maria,  Sept,  9, 
1978. 

Landis,  Larry  and  Beverly  (Bishop),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Beth,  Sept. 

11,  1978. 

McFadden,  Dwight  and  Joyce  (Good),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Joel  Timothy,  Sept.  4,  19’78. 

Maloney,  Greg  and  Christa  (Ashlock),  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  first  child,  Nichelle  Lei,  Sept.  8,  1978. 

Mast,  Allen  and  Mary  Lois  (Adams),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child.  Sharia  Ann,  Sept.  8,  19'78. 

Miller,  David  and  Miriam  (Bontrager),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  son.  Brad 
Michael,  Sept.  6,  1978. 

Overholt,  Jay  and  Sanora  (Brown),  Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan 
Jay,  July  13,  1978. 

Overholt,  Richard  and  Faye  (Hostetler),  Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Ryan 
Matthew,  Aug.  18,  1978. 

Schlegel,  Pete  and  Mary  Ann  (Erb),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Tyson  Daniel,  Aug. 
23,  1978. 

Schrock,  Allen  and  Kathleen  (Detweiler), 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  first  child,  Shana  Marie, 
Sept.  7,  1978. 

Shantz,  Ivan  and  Catherine  (Fairfield),  Hinton, 
Va.,  first  child,  Ivan  Benjamin  Fairfield,  July  25, 
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Shantz,  Richard  and  Connie  (Roth),  Bright, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lindsay  Jayne, 
Sept,  6,  1978. 

Showalter,  Boyd  and  Linda,  Dayton,  Va,,  third 
son,  (ilint  Eric,  Aug.  29,  1978. 

Smith,  Harold  and  Miriam  (Eby),  Laurel,  Md., 
first  child,  Courtney  Anne,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Steider,  Larry  and  Judi  (Hartzler),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Ray,  born  July 
28,  1978;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  8,  1978. 

Strunk,  William  and  Patricia  (Bontrager), 
Alden,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Sara  Lynn,  Aug,  11,  1978. 

Turner,  Emanuel  and  Brenda  (Swartzen- 
trubcr),  Talbert,  Ky.,  first  child,  Beverly  Annette, 
Aug.  5,  1978. 

Vosla,  John  and  Coleen  (Schweitzer),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Cairee  Leigh,  Sept.  8,  1978, 

Yoder,  Cerald  and  Pat  (Kilheffer),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Katrina  Liebe,  Aug.  18,  1978, 

Zook,  Sam  and  Janet  (Troyer),  Hannibal,  Mo., 
third  child,  Mary  Ellen,  June  15,  1978. 


marriages 
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Bauman — Martin, — Mark  Bauman,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  and  Sharon  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  both 
from  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  bv  Richard  Yordy,  Sept.  9, 
1978. 

Birky — Brust, — Greg  Birky  and  Doreen  Brust, 
both  from  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by 
Samuel  S.  Miller,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Eash — Schenk. — Brent  Allen  Eash  and  Heidi 
Ann  Schenk,  both  of  Bonneyville  Chapel,  Bristol, 
Ind.,  by  Ted  Eash,  father  of  the  groom,  July  22, 
1978. 

Horst — Gerber. — David  Allen  Horst,  Willow 
Springs  (111.)  cong.,  and  Andrea  Dierre  Gerber, 
Lombard  (111. ) cong.,  by  Alton  Horst,  father  of  the 
groom.  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Kieffer — Weber. — Edward  Kieffer  and  Betty 
Weber.  Erb  Street  cong.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

King — Lantz. — Robert  C.  King  and  Reba  J. 
Lantz,  both  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Delmar 
Sauder,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Martin — Frey. — Philip  G.  Martin,  Cloverdale, 
Ohio,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  and  Tambreah  S.  Frey, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Ronald 
D.  Martin,  father  of  the  groom.  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Moyer — Clemens.— Titus  Lee  Moyer,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong,,  and  Mary  Louise 
Clemens,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by 
Willis  Miller  and  David  Derstine,  Sept.  3,  1978. 

Otto — Laffoon. — Darrell  Otto  and  Angela  Laf- 
foon,  both  of  Bonneyville  Mennonite  Chapel, 
Bristol,  Ind.,  by  Ted  Eash,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

Ritchie — Neele. — Milton  C.  Ritchie,  Criders, 
Va.,  Valley  View  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Neele,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Donald 
Neele,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Schwende  — Schwartzentruber.  — Martin 
Schwende,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Lutheran 
Church,  and  Cheryl  Schwartzentruber,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr  and  A. 
Scharlock,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Widrick  — Lehman.  — Bruce  C.  Widrick, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  and  Kathleen  F.  Lehman, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  both  from  Mennonite  Church,  by 
Michael  Zehr,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Vernon 
Zehr,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Yoder — Riehl. — Samuel  J.  Yoder,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  and  MaryAnn  Riehl,  Elm,  Pa.,  both  from 
Kaufman  cong.,  by  Stanley  R.  Freed  and  Martin 
Nolt,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Yoder — Thomas. — Steve  Yoder,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Pam  Thomas,  Milford 
Center,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  Elvin  Som- 
mers, Sept.  2,  1978. 


obituaries 
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Anderson,  N.  Grace,  daughter  of  Jefferson  D. 
and  Maude  B.  (Harshbarger)  Hostetler,  was  born 
in  Bratton  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1908;  died  at  Hunt- 
ingdon ( Pa. ) Hospital,  as  a result  of  an  automobile 
accident  on  Sept.  6,  1978;aged  70  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Albert  Anderson,  who  died  on  July  16, 
1978.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth  Ann 
Anderson),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice' Bratton  and  Mrs. 
Lois  Peachey),  and  3 brothers  (David  W.,  John 
M.,  and  Russell  Hostetler).  She  was  a member  of 
Mattawana  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Booth  Funeral  Home,  MeVeytown, 
Pa.,  Sept,  9,  in  charge  of  Charles  Kauffman,  Leon 
Yoder,  and  Milton  Henry;  interment  in  Pleasant 
View  Cemetery, 

Barkey,  Alma  E,,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Laura  (Risser)  Fink,  was  born  at  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
July  13,  1900;  died  at  her  home  of  a heart  attack, 
July  21,  1978;  aged  78  y.  On  Oct.  7,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Walter  Barkey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Wilma — Mrs.  Leonard 
Yoder,  Phyllis — Mrs,  James  Detweiler,  Donna — 
Mrs.  Dean  Hartman,  and  Lois — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Miller),  12  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Freeman  Fink),  She  was  a 
member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  24,  in  charge  of 
Jason  Martin;  interment  in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Bergey,  Sallie  Mae,  daughter  of  Harvey  L,  and 
Martha  (Clemens)  Clemmer,  was  born  at  Mor- 
wood.  Pa,,  Jan.  28,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Sept,  11,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On 
Sept.  23,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Amandus  W. 
Bergey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Betty  C,  Conrad,  Mary  Jean — Mrs. 
Lester  Gehman,  and  Clarice — Mrs,  Lawrence 
Kratz),  3 sons  (Stanley,  J.  Wesley,  and  Harold),  22 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Mervyn  Clemmer),  and  2 foster  sisters  (Mrs. 
Elmer  Kratz  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hackman).  She 
was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  13,  in 
charge  of  John  Ruth,  Loren  Swartzendruber,  and 
Willis  Miller;  interment  in  Salford  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Eash,  Lizzie  M.  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Amanda  (Stauffer)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co,,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1885;  died  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  20,  1978;  aged  92  y. 
She  was  married  to  Menno  Eash,  who  died  in 
March  1943.  She  is  survived  by  5 daughters 
(Cora — Mrs.  Slater  Mishler,  Grace,  Edith,  Edna, 
and  Martha — Mrs,  Paul  Thomas),  one  son  (Earl), 
8 grandchildren,  22  great-grand-children,  one 
great-great-grandson,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Martha 
Hershberger,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Keim,  and  Mrs,  Adda 
Seese).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons,  one 
grandson,  2 sisters,  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Blough  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Thomas  Mennonite  Church 
on  July  22,  in  charge  of  Clayton  Shetler,  Loren 
Johns,  and  David  Mishler;  interment  in  church 
cemetery, 

Hollinger,  Emma  N.,  daughter  of  Daniel  N. 
and  Catherine  (Nissley)  Forrey,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  Oct.  17,  1885;  died  at  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept,  7,  1978;  aged  92  y.  On  Apr,  9, 
1908,  she  was  married  to  Jonn  W.  Hollinger,  who 
died  on  Nov,  27,  1968.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Richard  F.  and  Kenneth  F. ),  2 daughters  (Jane — 
Mrs.  John  Kaufhold,  Lois — Mrs.  Ezra  Clemens), 
17  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Oliver  N.  and  Walter  N.  Forrey).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (J.  Witmer, 
Alta — Mrs.  Hershey  Brenneman).  Sne  was  a 
member  of  East  Chestnut  St.  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Landis  Homes 
Chapel  on  Sept.  11,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess 


and  Elam  B.  Hollinger;  interment  in  Landis 
Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Henry  O.,  son  of  Enos  and  Lydia 
(Yoder)  Hooley,  was  born  in  Clay  Twp.,  Ind., 
Mar.  21,  1889;  died  at  Lagrange  County  Hospital, 
Sept.  4,  1978;  aged  89  y.  On  June  12,  1908,  he  was 
married  to  Amy  May  Yoder,  who  died  on  Sept.  22, 
1968.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ethel — Mrs. 
Edward  Raber,  Betty — Mrs.  Ray  Stutzman),  5 
sons  (Orvin,  Lee,  Victor,  Richard,  and  Wilbur),  27 
grandchildren,  49  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Milo),  and  one 
half  brother  (LeRoy  Mishler).  He  was  a member 
of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of 
William  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp;  interment  in 
Shore  Cemetery. 

Houser,  Madeline  Grace,  daughter  of  Harry 
and  Letha  (Everet)  Booker,  was  born  in  Haldi- 
mand  Co.,  Ont.,  July  5,  1917;  died  of  cancer  at 
Dunnville,  Ont.,  Sept.  11,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On 
Apr.  27,  1940,  she  was  married  to  Earl  Houser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Bill  Lucken,  Joan — Mrs.  Elwood 
King),  one  son  (Paul),  6 grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Lloyd  and  John  Booker).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters  and  one  brother.  She 
was  a member  of  Rainham  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Ballard-McDonald 
Funeral  Chapel,  Sept.  13,  in  charge  of  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich  and  Orrie  Gingrich;  interment  in  South 
Cayuga  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  Aaron,  son  of  Solomon  and  Mary 
(Gerber)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Wilmont,  Minn., 
May  19,  1903;  died  of  a coronary  at  his  home  in 
Mio,  Mich,,  Sept.  9,  1978;  aged  75  y.  On  Oct.  27, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Stoltzfus,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mary 
Anna,  Alma,  and  Edith),  one  son  (Wilbur),  and  3 
sisters  (Amanda  Jantzi,  Mrs.  Nick  Jantzi,  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  Roes).  He  was  a member  of  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  11,  in  charge  of  Ellsworth  Handrich  and 
Melvin  Roes;  interment  in  Kittle  Cemetery. 

Kautz,  Bernard  B.,  son  of  Moses  and  Ida 
(Brown)  Kautz,  was  born  in  Varpulunka,  Hungary; 
died  at  Palmyra,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1978;  aged  83  y. 
He  was  married  to  Laura  R.  Lefever,  who  died  in 
1974.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Eli 
Landis,  Mary — Mrs,  Samuel  Fraim,  and  Helen — 
Mrs.  John  Kennedy),  4 sons  (Harold  L.,  Bernard, 
Jr.,  Melvin  L.,  and  Donald  L. ),  20  grandchildren, 
19  great-grandchildren,  and  28  step-grand- 
children. Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  31;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  N.  and 
Magdalena  (Kendig)  Lehman,  was  born  at 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1890;  died  at  her  home 
in  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  July  11,  1978;  aged  87  y. 
She  was  married  to  John  E.  Kurtz,  who  died  on 
Nov.  11,  1966.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Rosa — 
Mrs.  Keith  Mullet,  Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Landis, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Cletus  Hobbs,  Betty — Mrs.  Byard 
Deputy,  and  Edith — Mrs,  Raymond  Himes),  one 
brother  (Chester  K,  Lehman),  24  grandchildren, 
and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Pike  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  14,  in  charge  of  Charles  Heat- 
wole,  Lloyd  Horst,  Menno  S.  Brunk,  Roger  Berry, 
and  John  Risser;  interment  in  Pike  Church 
Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Blair  Seitz;  p.  757  by  Jim  Bishop;  p.  758  by  Steve 
Coossen;  p.  759  by  Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  760  (right)  by  Cerald 
Loewen. 
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South  Central  Conference.  Versailles.  Mo,,  Oct.  6-8. 
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chief  rabbi  walks  a tightrope 
in  communist-run  Romania 

Romania’s  chief  rabbi  is  presiding  over 
the  ’’licjuidation’  of  his  nation’s  remaining 
Jews,  according  to  Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk, 
president  of  Hebrew  Union  (College  in  Cin- 
cinnati. But  while  Chief  Rabbi  Moses  Rosen 
urges  Romanian  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  vigorously  promotes  Jewish  life  and 
schooling  for  those  left  behind  or  too  young 
to  leave.  Dr.  Gottschalk  said.  “He  has  held 
the  whole  thing  together.’ 

Having  presided  over  the  departure  of 
350,000  Jews  to  Israel  since  World  War  II, 
"Rosen  has  determined  that  the  young  ones 
go  first  today,"  Dr.  Gottschalk  said.  Rabbi 
Rosen  is  a “rather  remarkable,  wily,  able 
man,  the  president  of  Hebrew  Union 
continued.  He  said  Rabbi  Rosen  and  his 
fellow  Orthodox  rabbis  are  fighting  a hold- 
ing action  because  there  is  no  hope  for 
renewal  for  the  community.  "Resignation" 
is  common  among  the  elderly;  emigration  is 
their  hope  for  the  young.  Synagogues  are 
open  but  no  rabbis  are  being  trained. 

Half  of  Romania  s 800,000  Jews  were 
murdered  in  World  War  11  by  the  Germans 
and  their  Romanian  allies,  and  all  but  50, 
000  have  emigrated  to  Israel.  Half  of  these 
survivors  are  over  60. 


Nun  in  Nicaragua  charges 
church  has  lost  the  young 

A Roman  Catholic  nun,  who  was  a media- 
tor between  rebel  teenage  guerrillas  and 
government  forces  in  Nicaragua,  said  the 
church  there  appears  to  have  lost  its  young 
people  because  of  social  inaction.  “If  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  wants  to  help  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  obtain  peace, 
freedom,  and  a better  life,  prayer  is  not 
enough,”  said  Sister  Marta  Freeh  Lopez, 
who  was  interviewed  by  a Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  in  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua. 
While  people  go  hungry  and  are  being 
killed,  we  kneel  in  church  and  pray,  ” she 
said.  “But  we  do  not  go  out  and  talk  to  the 
young.  We  should  show  them  what  we  are 
prepared  to  do.  ” 

World’s  consumption  of  alcohol 
held  bigger  threat  than  A-bomb 

Worldwide  alcohol  consumption  is  rising 
so  rapidly  it  could  become  more  dangerous 
to  humanity  than  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
32nd  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Dependency  was  warned  in 
Warsaw,  Poland.  “If  one  talks  about  the 
atomic  and  other  bombs  as  potential  threats 
to  mankind,  it  could  be  that  the  alcoholic 
bomb  turns  out  to  be  the  most  dangerous,  ” 
said  Mikolai  Tolkan,  a Polish  scientist.  He 


said,  “This  bomb  is  already  ticking  away 
and  few  people  notice  it.  ” 

The  congress  was  told  in  another  report 
that  an  increasing  number  of  women  and 
people  under  30  are  joining  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Reports  by  scientists  from 
around  the  world,  including  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR,  showed  that  alcohol  consumption 
was  rising  everywhere.  One  report  showed 
that  the  largest  increase  during  the  1970-75 
period  was  recorded  in  the  Netherlands  (60 
percent). 

Mr.  Tolkan  said  alcoholic  consumption  in 
Poland  increased  by  35  percent  between 
1970-75,  the  highest  in  an  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tion. Data  collected  indicated  that  3 million 
out  of  a population  of  35  million  Poles  be- 
come intoxicated  each  day. 


Church  agencies  providing  aid 
to  India’s  flood  victims 

Heavy  monsoon  rains  in  India  have 
resulted  in  what  is  described  as  the  worst 
flood  of  the  century  in  New  Delhi  and  two 
areas  of  West  Bengal,  according  to  initial 
reports.  Fragmentary  reports  received  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  relief  agencies  and 
other  sources  state  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  evacuated  from 
low-lying  areas  and  rescue  operations  are 
continuing. 

According  to  a World  Council  of 
Churches  report,  some  8V2  million  people  in 
six  states  of  India  are  affected  by  flooding, 
with  New  Delhi  having  its  worst  wet  spell  in 
34  years.  Total  damage  to  date  is  estimated 
at  $63  million.  A United  Nations  report  indi- 
cated that  most  of  the  Ganga  Valley  is  af- 
fected. 

News  reports  from  India  say  that  the  rain- 
swollen  Jamuna  River,  which  often  floods  to 
some  extent  during  the  monsoon  season, 
crested  at  a record  level  at  New  Delhi,  forc- 
ing some  350,000  or  more  persons  to  flee 
their  homes  and  threatening  millions  of 
others  living  downstream. 

Maryland’s  legalized  numbers  game 
breeding  “compulsive  gamblers  ” 

Legalized  gambling  in  Maryland  has 
increased  at  the  enormous  rate  of  340 
percent  in  the  past  15  years,  and  with  it  has 
come  a significant  rise  in  compulsive  gambl- 
ing, according  to  a report  issued  in  Balti- 
more. Compulsive  gambling,  a disorder 
comparable  to  alcoholism  or  other  neurotic 
addiction,  takes  as  long  as  5 to  15  years  to 
develop  and  has  only  recently  been  ac- 
knowledged as  a serious  problem,  said  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Custer,  of  the  Veteran’s  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  D.C.,  a pioneer  in 
the  development  of  clinical  treatment  pro- 
grams for  compulsive  gamblers. 

His  comments  were  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  The  United  Christian 
Citizen,  which  was  devoted  largely  to 


various  facets  of  the  gambling  problem  in 
Maryland.  The  publication  is  issued  by 
United  Christian  Chtizens,  Inc.  (U(XJ),  a 
Baltirnore-area  civic  organization  founded 
in  1948  with  a current  mailing  list  of  about 
L 160  individuals  and  churches. 


Reach  out  to  single  adults. 

Southern  Baptists  urged 

Southern  Baptists  churches  will  launch  a 
campaign  of  reaching  out  to  single  adults.  If 
they  fail,  they  will  lose  them,  says  Tom  Lee, 
adult  consultant  at  the  SB  Sunday  School 
Department.  That  agency  plans  a two-year 
emphasis  of  reaching  “singles.”  Single 
adults,  he  says,  include  those  never  married, 
divorced,  or  widowed. 

According  to  the  Southern  Baptist  aide, 
40  percent  of  the  adult  populatian  is  made 
up  of  singles  and  that  total  is  growing.  “The 
Sunday  School  Department  believes,’  he 
says,  “that  churches  must  reach  out  to  these 
people  or  lose  them  to  other  groups.  ” 

Drive  against  ABC-TV  planned 
by  Federation  for  Decency 

The  National  Federation  for  Decency  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  “picketing  ” of  ABC- 
TV  outlets  on  Oct.  31. 

The  agency,  headed  by  Donald  E.  Wild- 
mon,  said  the  plan  is  part  of  a nationwide 
boycott  of  ABC-TV  programs  during 
November  ‘to  protest  the  violence,  vul- 
garity, and  profanity  aired  by  the  network.  ” 
Said  Mr.  Wildmon:  “We  are  simply  asking 
concerned  people  to  refuse  to  watch  ABC  in 
November  and  asking  those  participating  in 
the  Nielson  surveys  during  the  month  to  in- 
dicate in  their  reports  that  they  did  not 
watch  ABC” 

November  was  selected  for  the  boycott, 
Mr.  Wildmon  said,  because  “that  is  the 
month  A.  C.  Nielsen  does  a nationwide 
sweep  to  determine  how  many  viewers  each 
network  has.  ” 


Conference  of  black  Lutherans 
planned  by  LCA  in  Detroit 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (LCA) 
will  hold  its  first  major  Conference  of  Black 
Lutherans  in  Detroit,  Oct.  20-22.  Lynell 
Carter,  pastor  of  Third  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  Baltimore,  said  the  conference  is 
the  LCA’s  “first  major  attempt  to  bring 
together  black  clergy  and  seminarians, 
white  clergy  serving  predominantly  black 
congregations,  and  black  Lutheran  laity  for 
a celebration  as  well  as  an  enrichment  of  our 
religious  heritage. 

“It  will  be  a time  for  meeting  other 
persons  who  share  a common  set  of  joys  and 
frustrations  in  the  work  of  making  Lu- 
theranism a viable  expression  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  for  black  America,’  said  Mr. 
Carter. 
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The  grandfather 


“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  . . . that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them” 
(Rev.  14:13). 

My  sons’  grandfather  died  on  September  19.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  near  the  end  of  the  summer  he  slipped  away.  People 
die  all  the  time  and  obituaries  appear  in  every  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  But  since  this  death  was  near  to  me,  with  your 
indulgence  1 will  reflect  on  what  it  may  contribute  to  our 
thinking  about  life  and  death. 

He  was  a victim  of  heart  disease,  but  had  cheated  death 
and  slighted  doctors  for  more  than  20  years.  Finally,  the  old 
remedy  no  longer  sufficed,  nor  were  the  new  any  more  effec- 
tive. 

It  had  been  a hard  winter  for  him  and  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer failed  to  bring  the  usual  release.  Yet  he  had  planted  a 
garden  and  kept  his  lawn  mowed.  Only  straight  talk  from  a 
stepdaughter  kept  him  from  repairing  the  house  roof. 

At  fourscore  and  ten  he  had  lived  for  more  than  25  years 
with  each  of  two  wives.  A year  and  a half  after  the  first  one 
died  he  married  another  and  added  a family  of  stepchildren. 

His  two  daughters  were  nearby  when  he  died,  so  they  and 
the  nurses  wept  together.  Sons-in-law,  grandchildren,  step- 
children, brothers,  and  other  family  members  came  together 
in  his  memory.  A funeral  or  a memorial  service  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  healing  process  that  needs  to  follow  a 
major  break  in  relationships.  It  is  particularly  an  occasion  for 
sharing  memories.  In  this  case  the  neighbors  rose  up  to  call 
him  blessed.  Ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  49,  he  had 
continued  to  “minister”  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  appears  that  some  of  his  most  significant  service  came 
during  retirement.  People  came  to  his  memorial  whom  his 
family  had  never  known  and  spoke  of  ministries  with  which 
we  were  not  familiar.  Only  six  weeks  before  his  death  he  had 
conducted  a funeral  for  a neighbor  with  whom  he  had 
developed  a relationship  in  the  doctor’s  office.  One  friend 
said  it  seemed  as  if  he  should  preach  the  sermon  at  his  own 
funeral. 

An  air  of  unreality  may  pervade  a funeral.  This  one  was 
helped  to  be  authentic  by  the  remarks  of  a grandson  who  was 


not  present.  Asked  by  phone  for  memories  of  his  grandfather, 
he  commented  as  follows:  “I  remember  his  John  Deere  trac- 
tor, going  for  a ride  in  the  back  lot.  Also  his  insistence  in  buy- 
ing a Chevy.  It  always  ran  well,  so  he  must  have  had  a reason. 

“I  remember  him  as  a kindly  man.  We  went  for  a ride  once 
in  his  school  bus  and  enjoyed  seeing  a school  bus  driver  close 
up.  He  always  talked  of  us  as  little  boys  even  when  we  grew 
up.  That  was  all  right  since  that’s  the  way  he  saw  us.  I re- 
member that  he  came  to  our  graduation,  driving  more  than 
100  miles  by  himself.  I appreciated  that,  for  it  showed  his 
interest  in  us.  ” 

More  than  300  signed  the  memory  book.  His  doctor  came 
to  the  funeral.  Three  families  who  had  been  involved  with 
him  in  real  estate  transactions  were  represented.  His  banker 
spoke  highly  of  him.  It  was  not  that  he  had  never  been  at 
cross  purposes  with  anyone.  One  friend  remarked,  “He  had 
no  enemies.  Or  if  he  did,  they  were  inside  the  church  family, 
not  outside.” 

The  only  really  negative  note  was  found  among  his  per- 
sonal papers.  It  was  his  discharge  slip  from  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  was  a conscientious  objector  in  World  War  I and  refused 
to  wear  a uniform.  Accordingly,  the  discharge  notice  stated 
“character:  poor.” 

It  has  been  said  that  after  the  age  of  40  all  are  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  death.  A funeral  is  a time  to  reflect  on  how 
the  generations  overlap.  When  the  old  pass  on,  the  middle 
aged  are  reminded  that  they  are  next  in  line.  So  we  wonder 
what  it  shall  be  like  in  that  new  life  where  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  be  no  more.  But  our  imagination  is  not  adequate  for 
this. 

Indeed,  the  message  of  a Christian  funeral  is  not  death,  but 
life.  The  proper  topic  for  discussion  is  not,  “When  shall  we 
join  the  departed?  ” but  “How  shall  we  be  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  we  have  met?” 

A man  is  never  completely  comfortable  with  his  father-in- 
law.  But  as  I reflect  on  my  relations  with  the  man  whose 
daughter  I took  away  25  years  ago,  I believe  I had  his  respect. 
Though  our  natures  and  experiences  were  different  and  we 
did  not  always  agree,  I yet  could  count  on  his  respect.  For 
this  I am  grateful. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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This  plaque  commemorating  the  first  Brethren  baptism  in  America  is  at  Wissahickon  Creek,  Germantown,  Pa 


who  are  the  Brethren? 


by  Glee  Yoder 


If  each  governor  today  could  choose  an  official  religion  for 
the  state  as  the  rulers  of  each  province  had  the  power  to  do  in 
Central  Europe  three  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  doubtful  if 
the  choice  would  be  Brethren,  Mennonite,  or  Quaker.  All 
three  groups  tend  to  be  nonconformists  who  disturb  the  com- 
placency of  society  and  government  even  now  as  they  did 
then.  Though  alike  in  some  aspects  of  their  faith,  each  has  its 
own  particular  heritage,  belief,  and  practices. 

The  Brethren  segment  emerged  out  of  the  Pietist  move- 
ment in  the  early  18th  century.  The  Pietists  emphasized  more 
intense  study  of  the  Scriptures,  more  involvement  of  the 
laity,  no  force  in  religion,  and  the  living  of  Christian  ideals  in 
daily  life.  That  these  ideas  sound  rather  mild  today,  but 
raised  a storm  of  criticism  as  being  radical  then,  reveals  the 
state  of  religion  in  that  period  of  history. 

As  this  group  of  Pietists  gathered  to  read,  study,  and  dis- 
cuss the  Bible,  it  began  to  understand  the  church  in  much  the 
same  way  as  another  nonconformist  group  called  the 
Anabaptists  (Rebaptizers).  The  Mennonites  were  a part  of 
this  movement  that  emphasized  the  gathered  community  of 
persons  who  were  truly  converted.  They  taught  believer’s 
baptism,  nonresistance,  strict  morality,  and  close  church  dis- 
cipline. 

Awakened  and  influenced  by  both  these  forces,  this  small 
band  of  persons  concluded  through  prayerful  study  that  a 
strong  fellowship  was  essential  to  their  obedience  to  Christ. 
They  were  also  convinced  that  infant  baptism,  practiced  by 
the  state  church,  was  not  founded  in  Scripture  but  that 
believer’s  baptism  by  immersion  after  a confession  of  faith, 
was  required. 

Cautioned  by  Alexander  Mack,  their  leader,  to  “count  the 
cost”  of  discipleship,  eight  persons  (five  brothers  and  three 
sisters)  gathered  at  the  Eder  River  near  Schwarzenau, 
Germany,  for  baptism  in  1708.  Their  repudiation  of  the  state 
church  and  their  refusal  of  military  service  brought  persecu- 
tion. Learning  that  some  religious  groups  had  found  refuge 
in  the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  Peter  Becker,  with  a 
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sizable  group  of  Brethren,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1719.  The 
major  settlement  was  in  Germantown,  where  the  Mennonites 
and  Quakers  were  already  established.  Another  large  number 
followed  in  1729,  leaving  only  a few  Brethren  in  Europe. 

First  church  on  Christmas.  The  group’s  first  church  in 
America  was  established  on  Christmas  Day,  1723.  Peter 
Becker,  chosen  as  elder,  led  22  members  down  to  Wis- 
sahickon  Creek  for  the  baptism  of  six  new  members.  The  love 
feast  and  organization  followed.  Spreading  westward  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  into  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  the  Brethren  established  many  churches  prior  to 
the  Revolution. 

Following  the  war,  during  which  many  suffered  for  their 
pacifist  stand,  the  Brethren,  mostly  farmers  and  artisans, 
sought  out  good  land  where  they  could  establish  commu- 
nities to  preserve  their  beliefs  and  their  set  of  values.  From 
pioneer  settlements  in  southern  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana, 
they  pushed  on  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  By  the  early 
1850s  a church  had  been  established  in  Oregon  and  the 
Brethren  began  to  move  southward  along  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  the  20th  century  many  of  them,  like  their  neighbors, 
moved  to  the  city  and  changed  occupations.  Today  the  ma- 
jority of  Brethren  are  members  of  urban,  suburban,  or  small- 
town churches,  although  there  are  still  many  strong  con- 
gregations in  rural  areas. 

The  Brethren  have  never  spelled  out  their  faith  in  lengthy 
theological  terms.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  God’s  will  for  his  people.  Therefore  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  their  creed,  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  Chris- 
tian life  is  regarded  as  a process  of  continuing  growth  on  the 
part  of  both  the  church  as  a body  of  believers  and  the  indi- 
vidual as  a seeker  after  truth. 

In  the  Brethren  understanding  of  the  gospel,  one  emphasis 
central  to  discipleship  is  peacemaking  and  reconciliation. 
This  includes  not  only  opposition  to  war  and  violence,  but 
love  of  neighbors  and  enemies  that  leads  to  forgiveness.  It 
was  this  shared  belief  that  drew  together  the  three  groups — 
the  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Brethren — and  continues  to 
bind  them  together  in  their  dream  and  work  for  a world  of 
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peace.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Brethren 
and  the  Mennonites  joined  in  the  classic  statement  of  1775: 

. . we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  serve  all  men  in  every- 
thing that  can  be  helpful  to  the  preservation  of  men’s  lives, 
but  we  find  no  freedom  in  giving,  or  doing,  or  assisting  in 
anything  by  which  men’s  lives  are  destroyed  or  hurt.” 

Peace  also  means  no  force  in  religion.  In  the  Brethren  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament,  baptism  is  always 
associated  with  a free  act  of  faith.  Peace  is  basic  for  a Chris- 
tian life — peace  with  God,  peace  within  the  Christian  indi- 
vidual, and  peace  with  neighbors  by  creating  a brotherhood 
of  love. 

The  simple  life  is  seen  as  responsible  stewardship  of  life, 
time,  talents,  and  possessions.  The  earth’s  natural  resources 
are  held  in  trusteeship,  conserved  so  they  can  be  shared  with 
others  now  and  in  future  generations.  The  gift  of  life  is  sacred 
and  anything  detrimental  to  clean  and  wholesome  living  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  earlier  years  the  wearing  of  a distinctive  garb 
identified  the  Dunker  lifestyle,  but  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  a modest,  simple,  uncluttered  lifestyle  with  a 
sensitivity  toward  the  needs  of  others,  shown  through  com- 
passionate sharing,  is  seen  as  viable  in  the  world  today. 

Four  ordinances.  The  Brethren  have  four  ordinances 
which  are  symbolic  acts  in  obedience  to  Christ:  I)  baptism,  a 
voluntary  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  by  immersion 
three  times  face-forward  from  a kneeling  position,  2)  the  ob- 
servance of  the  agape  meal  or  love  feast,  patterned  after  the 
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Title  page  of  1743  Sauer  Bible,  earliest  of  three  editions  printed  in 
German  by  Sauer  Press  before  any  English  Bibles  were  published 
in  Ameriea.  Christopher  Sauer  II  was  a Brethren  leader. 


Last  Supper  in  the  Upper  Room — washing  one  another’s 
feet,  a symbol  of  humility  and  love  demonstrated  in  service, 
and  a simple  meal  around  the  table  where  the  communion, 
with  the  breaking  of  bread  and  partaking  of  the  cup, 
celebrates  and  renews  the  covenant  of  believers,  3)  the 
anointing  for  healing,  a symbol  of  the  ever-available  healing 
power  of  God  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  and  4)  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  symbol  of  the  bestowing  of  spiritual  gifts, 
used  at  baptism  to  bring  cleansing  and  faithfulness,  at  ordi- 
nation to  the  ministry  to  consecrate  and  strengthen,  and  at 
other  times  in  recognition  of  special  ministries  of  the  church. 

The  ordinances  are  corporate  experiences.  Baptism  is  in 
the  presence  and  joy  of  all  members.  The  love  feast  is  deep  in 
fellowship,  each  part  of  which  binds  the  members  closer.  The 
laying  on  of  hands  and  the  anointing  service  make  the  church 
the  vehicle  for  God’s  activity.  That  is  why  among  themselves 
they  have  no  other  name  than  brethren. 

While  the  early  Brethren  urged  each  other  not  to  conform 
to  the  world,  they  later  expected  each  other  to  conform  to  the 
order  of  the  church.  As  the  members  scattered  and  became 
more  prosperous,  the  churches  became  more  diverse,  so  it 
seemed  that  requirements  for  membership  needed  to  be 
more  specific.  Thus,  the  dress  became  more  a sign  of 
membership  to  protect  their  identity  than  that  of  living 
simply  which  was  its  original  intent.  Powerful  leadership 
developed  with  differing  ideas  regarding  authority  in  the 
church,  methods  of  working  in  it,  and  lifestyles. 

In  the  1880s  a three-way  split  took  place.  The  Old  German 
Baptists  or  “Old  Order  Brethren  ” took  a more  conservative 
stance.  This  body  still  maintains  the  plain  dress,  free 
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Matthew  Brady  photo  of  Antietam  (Md.)  battlefield  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  with  cannon-riddled  Antietam  Dunkard  Church 
in  background. 


ministry,  and  opposition  to  Sunday  schools,  foreign  missions, 
higher  education,  and  musical  instruments  in  their  worship. 
Annual  meetings  have  been  held  since  1881  and  an  active 
church  continues  with  about  4,800  members  principally  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  California,  with  a 
small  colony  in  Brazil. 

In  1882,  the  Brethren  Chruch,  then  termed  the  pro- 
gressives, left  for  almost  opposite  reasons.  This  segment 
protested  the  strict  garb  required  then  of  all  Brethren.  Im- 
patient for  more  radical  change,  its  followers  wanted  a paid 
ministry,  Sunday  schools,  and  more  freedom  in  self-govern- 
ing in  local  churches.  Numbering  about  17,000  today,  the 
Brethren  Church  has  its  headquarters  at  Ashland,  Ohio, 
where  its  college  and  seminary  are  also  located.  In  1939  this 
branch  was  divided  by  a fundamentalistic  movement  which 
became  the  Fellowship  of  Grace  Brethren  Churches,  with  a 
college  and  seminary  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

Out  went  the  Dunkard  Brethren.  It  has  been  jestingly  said 
that  when  the  Dunker  elder  bought  an  automobile  and 
stepped  on  the  gas,  out  the  window  went  his  broadbrim, 
followed  by  his  wife’s  bonnet,  followed  by  his  whiskers.  In 
1926  the  Dunkard  Brethren  “seeing  no  way  to  reform  the 
church  ” adopted  the  1911  decision  of  plain  dress  and  left  the 
main  body.  This  group  objects  to  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  drama  in  the  church,  but  favors  Sunday  schools, 
missions,  and  education.  Numbering  about  1,200,  its  mem- 
bers are  concentrated  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Divergent  though  they  are,  these  Brethren  bodies  have 
assembled  informally  and  unofficially  in  recent  years  to  ex- 
plore and  celebrate  their  common  roots.  Initiated  by  M.  R. 
Zigler,  a Brethren  encyclopedia  is  projected  as  a major 
reference  work,  to  be  edited  by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh. 

Of  about  240,000  Brethren  in  America,  three  fourths  are  in 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  official  name  since  1908.  It  is 
this  body,  through  its  national  staff  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  its 
24  districts  that  is  officially  part  of  the  New  Call  to  Peace- 


making involving  Friends  and  Mennonites.  One  fourth  of  the 
congregations  and  members  reside  in  the  southern  half  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Within  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  today  can  be  found 
several  groups  with  varying  degrees  of  organizational  rela- 
tionship to  the  denomination — the  Brethren  Revival  Fellow- 
ship, the  Brethren  Peace  Fellowship,  the  Women’s  Caucus, 
the  Holy  Spirit  Conference  group,  charismatic  fellowships, 
and  communities  of  persons  demonstrating  alternative 
lifestyles.  Worship  services  vary  throughout  the  Broth- 
erhood— some  traditional,  others  innovative  and  less  formal. 
Good  congregational  singing  and  a deep,  warm  fellowship 
seem  to  be  common  to  all. 

Related  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  are  six  colleges,  one 
seminary,  24  homes  for  the  aging  scattered  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  one  hospital.  The  church  cooperates  with  other  de- 
nominations in  the  publishing  of  church  school  curriculum 
and  materials  for  study  in  its  30  summer  camps.  Messenger  as 
a family  magazine  and  Brethren  Press  books  and  literature 
keep  members  in  touch.  Though  once  somewhat  isolated  by 
choice,  the  church  has  in  the  past  two  generations  joined  in 
ecumenical  endeavors,  giving  leadership  in  both  the  National 
and  World  Councils  of  Churches. 

A strong  overseas  mission  program  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  a century.  The  growing  edge  today  is  in  Africa. 
From  work  begun  in  1923,  the  membership  of  Nigeria’s  now 
independent  church  numbers  over  25,000,  growing  by  more 
than  4,000  baptisms  a year.  Former  mission  enterprises  in 
India  and  Ecuador  also  have  been  indigenized,  engaging 
local  or  national  personnel  as  pastors,  educators,  evangelists, 
and  administrators. 

The  deep  conviction  about  peace,  reconciliation,  and  relief 
of  suffering  led  to  the  development  of  the  Brethren  Service 
program  which  during  and  after  World  War  II  carried  on  ex- 
tensive relief  work  in  Europe  and  which  in  the  decades  since 
has  placed  workers  in  Ireland  and  the  Middle  East  and 
pioneered  an  agricultural  exchange  program  with  Poland. 
Since  1948  when  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  was  instituted, 
thousands  of  youth  have  given  one  or  more  years  of  service 
inside  and  outside  our  country’s  borders.  Currently  there  is 
an  emphasis  on  volunteer  service  by  mature  adults. 

The  gospel:  personal  and  social.  Brethren  have  been 
leaders  in  such  ministries  of  mercy  as  Church  World  Service, 
CROP,  exchange  programs.  Heifer  Project,  Agricultural 
Missions,  and  more  recently.  Disaster  Service.  Edward  K. 
Ziegler  sums  it  up:  “Brethren  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
personal  gospel  apart  from  a social  gospel,  but  that  there  is 
one  gospel  of  God’s  loving  concern  for  all  persons  and  for  the 
whole  person.  They  insist  that  a true  presentation  of  the 
gospel  must  be  by  proclamation,  by  demonstration,  and  by 
loving  service.’’ 

While  respecting  their  own  heritage  and  sensing  their 
mission  as  unique  in  the  world.  Brethren  realize  they  are  only 
a small,  but  vital  part  of  the  community  of  faith.  They  are 
open  to  learning  from  others  who  also  seek  to  be  obedient  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  ^ 
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Harvesttime  in  Kansas . . . 


is  a time  of  celebration 
just  like  it  is  in  Koyom,  Chad, 
or  any  other  place  around  the  globe 
where  farm  families  till  the  soil. 

In  Kansas  the  golden  wheat  ripples 

as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 

and  impressive  combines  cut  wide  swaths. 


The  Chadian  field  is  small, 
and  the  rice  is  threshed  by  hand. 

The  joy  at  a good  harvest 

becomes  very  special  in  poor  countries 

because  the  tiny  fields 

are  so  often  plagued 

by  drought,  floods,  insects,  fungus. 


Designate  your  CROP  contribution  to  MCC  to  support  agriculture  programs  that  give  poor  farmers 
something  to  celebrate  at  harvesttime. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 
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Power^  weakness,  or  servanthood? 


by  Paul  W.  Nisly 


Because  God  has  given  each  of  us  differing  gifts,  we  are  at 
times  not  sure  where  or  how  we  fit  into  His  kingdom.  Some  of 
us  may  be  tempted  to  think  too  highly  of  ourselves;  many 
others  of  us  are  tempted  to  think  too  meanly  of  ourselves. 

In  his  provocative  book,  The  Strong  and  the  Weak,  Paul 
Tournier  suggests  that  when  we  meet  someone  we  tend  to 
evaluate  ourselves  in  relationship  to  the  other  person.  We  see 
ourselves  as  “weak”  in  comparison  with  some,  “strong”  in 
comparison  with  others.  Thus  with  my  academic  dean  I may 
view  myself  as  being  in  a weak  position,  but  with  a timid 
freshman  I may  perceive  myself  as  operating  from  a position 
of  strength.  At  our  jobs,  in  our  neighborhoods,  at  our 
churches,  we  are  inclined  to  categorize  people  as  strong  or 
weak. 

Tournier  argues  that  there  is  a great  illusion  about  cate- 
gories: the  illusion  is  that  there  are  two  categories  in  which  to 
place  people.  The  truth,  he  says,  is  that  we  are  more  alike 
than  we  imagine;  what  are  different  are  the  “masks”  we 
wear.  “All  men,  in  fact,  are  weak.  All  are  weak  because  all  are 
afraid  of  being  trampled  underfoot.  They  are  all  afraid  of 
their  inner  weakness  being  discovered”  (p.  21). 

No  matter  how  educated  we  are,  there  are  gaps  in  our 
knowledge.  No  matter  how  pious  we  are,  there  are  areas  of 
weakness  and  failure  in  our  lives.  We  are  all  weak,  Tournier 
says,  and  we  are  afraid  of  being  found  out.  If  he  is  right,  what 
options  are  open  to  us? 

The  temptation  of  power.  One  common  temptation  which 
we  face  is  the  lure  of  power.  When  Jesus  told  His  disciples  (as 
recorded  in  Mt.  20)  that  He  would  be  whipped,  mocked,  and 
finally  crucified,  they  couldn’t  understand  Him.  James  and 
John  said,  “Let’s  establish  a political  kingdom.  Let’s  rule. 
And  we  want  positions  of  power  in  Your  new  kingdom.” 
They  were  afraid — power  is  one  response  to  fear. 

But  Jesus  told  them.  “Power  is  the  world’s  game;  we  play 
by  different  rules.  ” Jesus  wasn’t  condemning  the  ideas  of 
having  leaders — human  societies  cannot  function  well  with- 
out them.  But  He  did  object  to  the  urge  to  power.  Leaders 
are  often  tempted  to  push,  to  coerce,  to  manipulate.  And  that 
is  not  to  be  your  role,  Jesus  told  them. 

Jesus  Himself  had  been  tempted  to  power  when  the  devil 
offered  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  If  You  will  only 
bow  down  and  serve  the  prince  and  principle  of  power,  the 

Paul  W.  Nisly  teaches  at  Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pennsylvania. 


devil  said,  I will  give  You  personal  power.  We  aren’t  sure  how 
much  Jesus  knew  about  the  cross  at  this  early  point  in  His 
ministry,  but  it  seems  probable  that  He  already  understood 
that  He  was  to  suffer  and  die.  Thus  the  devil’s  tempting  Him 
to  power  was  compelling:  avoid  the  way  of  servanthood  and 
the  cross  by  taking  power  to  Yourself.  But  Jesus  refused  to 
take  illegitimate  power. 

The  temptation  of  weakness.  Perhaps  the  temptation  to 
power  is  not  a serious  one  for  you.  Possibly  you  are  tempted 
to  use  the  approach  of  weakness  (which  may  be  masked  as 
meekness).  Thus,  for  example,  when  someone  asks  you  to 
perform  this  or  that  task,  you  respond,  “No,  I couldn’t  do 
that.  Let  Mike  do  it;  he  is  much  more  articulate  than  I am.” 
Or,  “Ruth  has  so  much  leadership  ability;  I just  hate  to  chair 
a committee  when  she  is  available.  ” 

Jesus’  parable  about  the  talents  of  money  is  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  tempted  to  “use”  weakness.  Two  in- 
vested the  funds  and  received  good  returns;  the  third  was  so 
cautious  that  he  didn’t  deal  with  the  money  at  all.  When  the 
master  returned,  he  was  gratified  by  the  good  management 
of  the  two,  but  he  was  angered  by  the  improvidence  of  the 
third.  This  servant  was  not  a profligate  spender — he  was  a 
great  conserves  But  the  Master  does  not  say,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  you  have  kept  the  money.”  The 
parable  is  directed  against  the  attitude  which  suggests,  “I’m 
not  worth  much  and  I wasn’t  given  much,  so  I’m  not  going  to 
do  anything.  ” 

We  are  not  to  denigrate  ourselves,  not  to  deny  our  worth  as 
persons.  A more  responsible  act  is  to  acknowledge  our  weak- 
ness and  fear — for  those  are  comman  human  traits.  Some 
people  hide  their  fears;  others  recognize  them  and  then  are 
better  able  to  cope  with  them.  A year  or  two  ago  I heard  a dis- 
tinguished professor  of  history  at  a major  university,  a man 
who  is  also  an  ordained  minister  and  an  effective  speaker, 
admit  openly  that  he  feels  a queasiness  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  whenever  he  faces  a new  audience.  He  was  able  to 
confront  his  weakness.  As  Tournier  says,  “Faith  does  not  sup- 
press fear;  what  it  does  is  to  allow  us  to  go  forward  in  spite  of 
it”  (p.  93). 

All  of  us  are  weak,  but  all  of  us  are  important  to  God’s 
kingdom.  No  one  is  unnecessary;  all  are  vital.  In  fact,  says  the 
Apostle  Paul,  “God  has  arranged  the  parts  in  the  body  [of 
Christ],  every  one  of  them,  just  as  he  wanted  them  to  be”  (1 
Cor.  12:18,  NIV).  We  are  God’s  special  creation — whether 
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we  work  behind  the  scenes  or  whether  we  are  highly  visible. 
Paul  argues  that  to  ask  who  is  more  important  in  the  kingdom 
is  to  ask  the  wrong  question. 

The  call  to  servanthood.  All  of  us  are  important  to  the 
divine  plan,  but  being  of  significance  should  not  be  lead  to 
power,  but  to  humility.  The  biblical  perspective  is  not  that 
we  pass  from  the  camp  of  the  weak  to  the  camp  of  the  power- 
ful: rather,  we  are  called  to  servanthood.  When  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  came  to  Jesus  requesting  appointments  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense,  Jesus  reminded  them  that 
“whoever  wants  to  be  great  among  you  must  be  your  servant, 
and  whoever  wants  to  be  first  must  be  your  slave’’  (Mt. 
20:26-27,  NIV). 

Our  Lord  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  leadership;  after 
all.  He  exercised  it  for  three  years.  What  He  did  deny  was 
that  being  a leader  confers  any  special  privilege  or  makes  one 
superior  to  other  members  of  the  body. 

He  Himself,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  washed  the  dirty 
feet  of  His  disciples.  Earlier  He  had  referred  to  Himself  as 

Energy  alternatives  (2) 

Solar  energy, 
the  ultimate 

“Solar  energy  is  the  hottest  thing  on  the  market.  It’s  like 
uranium  was  20  years  ago.’’ 

Cal  Redekop,  president  of  Sunflower  Energy  Works,  Inc., 
warms  up  immediately  on  the  topic.  Last  year  he  and  nine 
other  Kansas  Mennonites  founded  the  company  in  Hillsboro 
that  is  now  beginning  contract  negotiations  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  installation  of  solar  heat  collectors.  The  collectors 
convert  the  sun’s  rays  to  thermal  energy  used  to  heat  both 
commercial  buildings  and  private  homes. 

“I  got  into  it  because  of  an  ethical,  ecological  concern.’’ 
Redekop’s  reason  for  joining  a nationwide  solar  energy 
scramble  is  neither  offhand  nor  naive.  He  has  expressed  his 
understanding  of  Christian  environmental  stewardship: 
“While  love  is  caring  for  the  other  person,  animal,  or  thing, 
violence  destroys  the  other  object.  . . . Destroying  resources 
rather  than  creating  or  conserving  them  as  much  as  possible 
may  also  be  violence,  and  as  out  of  character  for  the  Christian 
as  stabbing  an  opponent  with  a bayonet’’  (Festival  Quarterlv, 
Aug.,  Sept,  Oct.,  1977). 

The  solar  heating  business  is  a “complex,  involved  ” one 
and  “complications  are  fantastic,  ” he  admits.  Difficulties  in- 
volve the  deterioration,  expansion,  and  contraction  of  ma- 
terials used,  as  well  as  heat  loss  and  storage  problems. 

Nevertheless,  Redekop  says,  “All  of  us  are  convinced  that 
solar  energy  is  the  ultimate  energy  supply  for  this  planet.  It 


the  good  shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  This 
shepherd  does  not  dominate,  does  not  demand  that  his  au- 
thority be  recognized:  he  serves. 

We  are  called  neither  to  power  and  dominance  nor  to 
weakness  and  humiliation — we  are  called  to  servanthood. 
And  who,  we  might  ask,  is  more  important  to  the  kingdom: 
Peter  who  preached  to  thousands,  or  Andrew  who  brought 
him  to  Christ;  Paul  who  traveled  widely  and  established 
churches,  or  quiet  Barnabas  who  detected  something  valu- 
able in  John  Mark  and  called  him  back  into  service;  or  to  be 
more  personal,  my  brother-in-law  who  has  preached  in  many 
evangelistic  meetings,  or  my  semi-invalid  mother  who 
entered  into  a covenant  to  pray  for  him? 

These  questions,  of  course,  miss  the  mark.  All  are  called  to 
servanthood.  But  we  are  tempted  to  fall  into  the  American 
pattern  which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  worth  is  based  on 
performance,  that  merit  is  related  to  success  as  measured  by 
worldly  standards.  But  Jesus  reminds  us  that  kingdom  stan- 
dards are  different:  “Those  who  are  last  will  be  first,  and 
those  who  are  first  will  be  last.  ” 


has  no  pollution  . . . and  no  waste  problem.  ” Waste  disposal 
for  atomic  energy  plants  is,  by  contrast,  “prohibitively  expen- 
sive and  dangerous.  Atomic  energy  is  not  the  solution  for  the 
future.  The  long-range  solution  for  the  world’s  energy  prob- 
lems has  to  be  the  sun.’’ 

Should  solar  energy  supplement  or  satisfy  already  vo- 
racious energy  appetites?  Absolutely  not,  says  Redekop.  Solar 
technology  can  “solve  technical  problems  ” but  does  not 
answer  the  moral  questions  of  lifestyle.  “If  the 
underdeveloped  world  moved  up  to  our  level  of  energy 
consumption,  this  world  couldn’t  go  on.  Even  using  solar 
energy  as  a source,  I don’t  think  we  can  consume  in  the  fu- 
ture what  we  have  up  till  now.  Consumption  has  to  go  down.  ’ ’ 

Ironically,  nonreplaceable  resources  such  as  gas,  coal,  and 
petroleum  are  cheaper  than  solar  energy:  “At  this  point  you 
cannot  be  economical  and  ecological  at  the  same  time.  ” 
Present  costs  of  solar  collector  panels  plus  underground  heat 
storage  facilities  and  ductwork  create  high  prices. 

To  aid  fledgling  operations  and  bring  the  dollar  figure 
within  affordable  limits,  the  federal  government  subsidizes 
solar  heat  systems.  This  should  bring  the  time  closer  when 
soaring  nonrecyclable  fuel  prices  make  solar  collectors  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Sunflower  Energy  Works  helps  customers 
set  up  such  subsidy  arrangements. 

Redekop  is  excited  about  dealing  in  a venture  having 
“definite  ethical  consequences,  ” mentioning  Psalm  8:6: 
“Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 
thou  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet.”  Two  streams  of 
thought  on  Christian  stewardship  toward  God’s  creation  have 
historically  emerged,  he  continues.  “The  first  is  dominance 
of  nature — ‘what’s  below  us  has  to  be  crushed.’  The  second  is 
an  attitude  and  practice  of  order  and  harmony.” 

Cal  Redekop  and  Sunflower  Energy  Works  are  proclaim- 
ing the  latter. — Daniel  Born  ^ 
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Undoing  pagan  influences 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


If  I were  a brand-new  Christian  and  I wanted  to  learn  how 
to  pray  and  meditate,  to  whom  would  you  send  me?  To  the 
pastor?  To  the  seminary  professor?  To  the  leader  of  the  mid- 
week prayer  group? 

Some  people  who  feel  the  lack  of  the  spiritual  dimension  in 
their  lives  say  it  is  easier  to  find  a guru  who  teaches  about 
transcendental  meditation  than  a teacher  of  Christian  prayer. 

Why? 

Avery  Brooke  in  Hidden  in  Plain  Sight:  The  Practice  of 
Christian  Meditation  (Seabury)  writes  that  few  Christians 
(the  Americanized  version)  are  interested  in  spirituality.  To 
meditate  on  a regular  basis  takes  dedication  and  discipline, 
for  which  most  Christians  have  neither  time  nor  inclination. 

Yet  the  need  for  a deeper  dimension  to  life  is  evident  all 
about  us  in  secular  forms  of  meditation — jogging,  gardening, 
cycling,  and  similar  repetitive  activities  which  do  not  require 
full  concentration.  When,  therefore,  people  sense  the  need 
for  a deeper  awareness  of  God,  they  turn  to  the  only  ad- 
vertisers of  religious  prayer  and  meditation — Zen-Buddhists. 

Most  Christians  today  don’t  know  about  the  vast  heritage 
of  Christian  meditative  practice,  for  it  is  seldom  studied 
seriously,  even  in  Bible  classes.  Years  ago,  when  small  Bible 
schools  were  more  common,  the  study  of  prayer  was  usually 
one  of  the  courses  offered.  It  covered  types  of  Bible  prayers, 
obstacles  to  prayer,  aspects  of  prayer,  but  little  related  to  the 
history  of  Christian  meditation.  In  time,  these  small  com- 
munity Bible  schools  disappeared,  but  courses  in  prayer 
weren’t  sophisticated  enough  to  make  it  into  college  cur- 
riculum. 

Why  is  a knowledge  of  prayer  and  meditation  important?  I 
recall  a recent  conversation  with  a young  woman.  She 
couldn’t  understand  this  business  about  “having  a personal 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.’’  I admit  the  term  is  a 
twentieth-century  invention.  What  do  most  people  mean 
when  they  use  it  to  refer  to  someone  you  can’t  laugh  or  cry 
with  or  put  your  arms  around?  To  know  how  to  meditate 
upon  the  Word  of  God  may  answer  her  question. 

In  the  minds  of  many  Christians  prayer  is  talking  to  God. 
When,  then,  do  they  get  the  answer?  Meditation  is  letting 
God  speak  to  us,  says  Brooke.  In  meditation,  one  becomes 
quiet  and  unusually  aware  of  God,  and  in  the  silence  His 


message  becomes  clear  to  us. 

He  adds  that  Christian  believers  should  know  the  dif- 
ference between  natural  and  religious  meditation  and  also 
between  Christian  and  Hindu-Buddhist  meditation.  Most  of 
us  meditate  more  than  we  realize — the  shepherd  as  he 
watches  his  floek,  the  earpenter  at  his  bench — or  anyone  who 
works  at  some  simple  task  which  occupies  the  foreground  of 
the  mind,  but  who  thinks  deeper  truths  at  the  same  time. 

The  early  farmer-preaehers  of  the  Mennonite  church  often 
expressed  profound  thoughts  because  they  had  time  to  me- 
ditate all  week  while  plowing  or  seeding. 

TM  emphasizes  the  use  of  a mantra,  or  a word  for  God, 
which  is  repeated  to  empty  the  mind.  Brooke  suggests  the  use 
of  a God-word  for  Christians  also,  but  not  to  empty  the  mind. 
Instead,  a Christian  should  choose  a phrase  describing  a rela- 
tionship to  God  such  as  “O  Lord,  my  God  and  my 
Redeemer,”  or  “The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.” 
Longer  phrases  or  whole  verses  are  also  useful  to  focus  on 
God,  but  they  should  be  meaningful,  not  merely  empty 
sounds. 

He  encourages  Bible  memorization — learning  verses  “by 
heart  ’ — not  by  rote,  and  then  to  consciously  draw  on  these 
throughout  the  day.  If  your  pocket  verse  for  the  day  is  “This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made,  ” as  you  repeat  this  verse  to 
yourself  at  various  points  of  the  day,  “it  wrenches  you — not 
out  of  the  world,  but  into  the  world,  the  world  as  seen  and 
lived  from  another  dimension.”  Christians  in  a secularized 
world  need  to  see  life,  to  know  life,  to  be  aware  of  life,  as 
those  who  know  God — personally,  if  you  want  to  use  the 
term. 

We  don’t  need  to  get  sucked  into  the  frantic  drive  of 
modern  life.  We  don’t  need  to  think  like  pagans.  We  don’t 
need  to  get  our  spiritual  sustenance  from  secular  literature, 
movies,  and  television  programs.  Through  Christian  medita- 
tion God’s  people  can  approach  life  from  a different  perspec- 
tive. 

Is  meditation  a eall  back  to  pietism?  I don’t  think  so.  I see 
it  as  a call  to  something  Mennonites  shed  as  we  become  more 
urbanized,  professionalized  and  sophisticated.  It  is  simply  a 
eall  back  to  the  view  that  the  Christian  finds  direction  for  life 
by  taking  time  to  know  the  one  he  or  she  calls  the  Lord. 
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Herald  Press:  Resources 

for  enriching  your  congregational  life 


Boards:  Purposes, 

Organization,  Procedures 

by  Tilman  R.  Smith 

Practical  suggestions  that  will  help  any  board — 
from  local  congregations  to  large  corporations — 
sharpen  their  procedures  and  broaden  their  per- 
spectives in  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  their  constit- 
uencies. Paper,  95(t 


Peer  Counseiing  in  the  Church 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 

Carefully  describes  the  attitudes  and  skills 
laymen  in  the  church  will  need  to  assist  one 
another  in  growth-type  counseling,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  vocations,  preparation  for  marriage,  and 
problems  within  marriage.  Paper,  $4.95 


Beyond  Renewal 

by  Noah  S.  Martin 

An  examination  of  the  future  of  the  church — a 
thesis  that  renewal  will  not  come  with  plans  and 
programs  but  through  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  in 
the  life  of  the  believer.  The  author  sees  the  church 
called  to  be  God’s  continuing  agent  of  judgment 
and  revelation.  Paper,  $1.95 


Divorce  and  the  Faithful  Church 

by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager 

Explores  the  crucial  importance  of  binding  and 
loosing  within  the  body  of  Christ.  It  helps  con- 
gregations which  are  seeking  to  faithful  to  each 
other  and  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  their  midst 
while  working  through  painful  decisions  on  divorce 
and  remarrage.  Hard,  $7.95  Paper,  $4.95 


All  That  We  Are  We  Give 

by  James  G.  T.  Fairfieid 

A new  perspective  on  stewardship.  Reveals  the 
value  of  congregations  in  helping  persons  combine 
their  gifts,  interests,  and  opportunities  into  a 
lifestyle  for  mission  to  the  world.  Paper,  $3.95 

New  study  books! 

Love  and  Sex  are  Not  Enough 
Student  Activity  Book 

by  Charles  P.  DeSanto 

A 13-lesson  student  activity  book  based  on  Love 
and  Sex  are  Not  Enough  by  Charles  P.  DeSanto 
(paper,  $3.95).  This  workbook  and  the  text  will  help 
youth  discuss  and  understand  how  Christian  be- 
liefs and  values  relate  to  dating,  courtship,  and 
mate  selection.  Paper,  $1 .25 


After  Death,  What? 

Student  Activity  Book 

by  Gerald  Studer  and  Laurence  Martin 

This  ten-session  student  activity  book  is  a guide 
for  personal  and  group  study  about  what  the  Scrip- 
tures have  to  say  about  the  afterlife.  Students  can 
compare  their  findings  with  what  Gerald  Studer  has 
written  in  his  thoughtful  book  After  Death,  What? 
(paper,  $1.95).  Useful  with  youth  and  adult  Sunday 
school  classes,  midweek  Bible  study  groups,  small 
groups  meeting  in  homes,  and  many  more  settings. 
Paper,  $1.25 

At  your  iocai  bookstore. 
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Mid-biennium  report  No.  6 Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  The  long-range  priority  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  is  to  prepare  Mennonite  young  people  for  membership  and 
leadership  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its  mission  in  the  world. — Estes  Park  77 


What  our  colleges  offer 

by  Donald  Garber 


why  do  students  decide  to  enroll  at  a particular  college? 
What  attracts  them  to  Hesston,  for  example?  What  does 
Hesston  offer  that  no  other  school  has?  Recently  Bill  Mason, 
Director  of  Student  Services  at  Hesston  College,  set  out  to 
discover  what  attracts  students  to  Hesston.  He  asked  221 
first-year  students  what  influenced  their  final  decision  to  at- 
tend Hesston.  Students  listed  many  reasons  for  choosing 
Hesston.  Most  of  these  factors,  interestingly  enough,  are  not 
exclusive  to  Hesston  College. 

Most  of  the  students  surveyed  were  looking  for  a Christian 
college  experience;  more  than  90  percent  of  them  indicated 
this  influenced  their  decision.  Hesston  is  a Mennonite  institu- 
tion committed  to  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Faculty,  staff, 
and  administrative  boards  believe  these  values  add  a distinct 
flavor  to  classes  in  psychology,  nursing,  business,  and  other 
subjects.  But  Hesston  is  not  the  only  Christian  college  in  the 
United  States;  there  are  hundreds  of  Christian  colleges 
throughout  the  country. 

A large  number  of  the  students  consciously  chose  a two- 
year  college;  70  percent  of  them  indicated  that  this  factor  was 
important  in  making  their  final  decision.  In  a two-year 
school,  the  best  teaching  and  energy  is  beamed  at  freshmen 
and  sophomores;  students  can  participate  in  leadership  and 
responsibility  from  the  very  beginning.  But  the  two-year 
college  phenomenon  is  an  acknowledged  fact;  Hesston  is  but 
one  of  many  such  schools. 

Hesston’ s career  programs  attracted  almost  80  percent  of 
the  students.  A number  of  young  people  feel  that  four  years 
of  college  isn’t  for  them;  they  are  looking  for  training  in 
specific  job  skills.  But  community  colleges  across  the  country 
offer  training  in  nursing,  residential  building,  electronics, 
and  aviation.  Hesston’s  career  programs  are  not  unique. 

Close  to  45  percent  of  the  students  included  Bible  offerings 
at  Hesston  as  a significant  factor.  Growing  numbers  of  young 
people  want  practical  and  concentrated  Bible  study.  Hesston 


Donald  Garber,  Goshen,  Indiana,  is  Staff  Associate  for  Communication 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 


has  recently  doubled  its  Bible  offerings.  Yet  other  Bible 
colleges  and  Bible  institutes  offer  as  many  courses  as  Hesston 
and  more. 

About  30  percent  deliberately  chose  a liberal  arts  ex- 
perience. Hesston’s  approach  to  general  education  is  dif- 
ferent, and  this  may  have  attracted  some  students.  The  Foun- 
dation Studies  Program  at  Hesston  integrates  subjects  and 
students.  For  example,  the  first  course  focuses  on  interper- 
sonal communication  linked  with  Bible  study  and  physical 
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From  the  mid-1950s  to  about  1970,  Mennonite  youth  at- 
tended college  in  increasing  numbers,  both  at  our  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  and  at  non-Mennonite  institu- 
tions. In  1955  almost  80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
at  our  Mennonite  Church  colleges  (Conrad  Grebel, 
Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen,  and  Hesston);  since  1970 
about  half  go  to  our  schools  and  half  to  non-Mennonite 
schools.  Since  1965  the  number  of  Mennonite  students 
enrolled  at  colleges  operated  by  other  Mennonite  groups 
(such  as  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  college  at 
Bluffton,  Ohio,)  has  fluctuated  in  the  50-100  range. 
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development.  Especially  important  in  all  courses  are  the 
small  15-member  discussion  groups.  Yet  a liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum of  some  sort  is  at  the  core  of  most  college  offerings. 

Why  then  do  students  come  to  our  schools?  As  the  study  at 
Hesston  shows,  the  margin  of  difference  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  single  factor — Christian  college,  two-year  program, 
career  options,  Bible  offerings,  or  Foundation  Studies. 
Rather,  it  is  the  cluster  of  factors  that  makes  the  institution 
truly  unique.  Unlike  most  community  colleges,  Hesston  of- 
fers the  commitment  and  values  of  Christian  educators  and 
general  education  based  on  Christian  values.  Unlike  most  Bi- 
ble institutes,  Hesston  offers  a college  atmosphere  with  its 
activities,  dorm  life,  and  peer  relationships.  Hesston  has 
blended  career  options  with  the  dorm  and  the  Christian 
experience  of  a church-related  college. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  for  our  other  colleges  as  well. 


Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  colleges  are  not 
unique  because  they  are  liberal  arts  colleges;  there  are  other 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They 
are  not  unique  because  they  offer  training  for  careers 
preparation  for  the  professions.  What  is  unique  is  the  com- 
bination of  factors — only  these  colleges  provide  settings  for 
reflection  on  our  perspectives  of  what  it  means  to  be  Chris- 
tian in  the  world  today,  together  with  solid  academic  pro- 
grams and  sustained  interaction  with  other  Mennonite  youth. 
All  these  factors — as  well  as  others  such  as  size,  location, 
lifestyle  expectations,  and  faculty — are  important  in  a young 
person’s  final  decision  on  where  to  enroll. 

Our  young  people  face  significant  decisions  as  they 
prepare  for  college  and  beyond.  Congregations  and  their 
youth  are  increasingly  working  together  in  sorting  out  the  op- 
tions and  trying  to  sense  God’s  will. 


Archbold  Bible  course 


by  Janice  Martin 

Thirty-five  people  signed  up  for  Goshen  College  professor 
Stanley  Shenk’s  Bible  class  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  this  year. 
Three  of  them  took  the  course  for  college  credit — an  assistant 
funeral  director,  a young  quadriplegic,  and  a 90-year-old 
bishop.  The  class,  inductive  Bible  study,  was  one  of  nine  run- 
ning simultaneously  as  part  of  the  Mennonite  Bible  School  at 
the  Central  Mennonite  Church  in  Archbold.  A total  of  350 
adults  and  67  children  from  the  Archbold  area  participated  in 
the  classes  Wednesday  evenings,  February  9 to  March  22. 

The  three  men  taking  the  Bible  course  for  credit,  according 
to  Professor  Shenk,  were  “very  enthusiastic  students.  ” 
Randon  L.  Short  is  an  assistant  in  his  father’s  funeral  home  in 
Archbold;  he  attended  Goshen  College  1968-1969  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Central  Church.  Brent  D.  Miller  was  a college 
freshman  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  when  a serious  car  ac- 
cident almost  two  years  ago  forced  him  into  a wheelchair. 
This  fall  he  plans  to  enroll  in  the  church  ministries  program 
at  Goshen  College,  and  is  thinking  of  future  seminary  work. 
Bishop  Harry  A.  Diener  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  was  staying 
with  a son  in  Archbold  when  he  decided  to  enroll  in  the 
course.  Diener,  born  in  1888,  has  had  a full  church  life.  Or- 
dained a minister  in  1915,  he  pastured  a congregation  in 
Hutchinson  for  many  years.  At  various  times  he  moderated 
the  South  Central  District  Conference;  he  has  also  served  on 
various  boards  within  the  Mennonite  Church — Missions, 
Publication,  Education,  and  General  Conference. 


Janice  Martin,  Goshen,  Indiana,  is  on  the  News  Services  staff  of  the 
College  Relations  Division  at  Goshen  College. 


“Harry  enjoyed  that  course  no  end,  ” reported  Mrs. 
Edward  Diener  from  Archbold.  “He  worked  and  worked  on 
his  project.’’  His  contributions  were  appreciated.  “I  found 
Harry  Diener  to  be  a vigorous,  vital,  dynamic  senior  citizen,’’ 
said  Professor  Shenk.  “Both  he  and  Brent  were  real  spark 
plugs  in  class  discussion.’’ 

Classroom  discussion  made  up  only  part  of  Shenk’s  course 
in  Bible  study.  All  students  were  asked  to  spend  between  2 
and  2V2  hours  on  homework  between  each  session.  The  course 
focused  on  actual  practice  in  methods  of  Bible  study.  Bible 
passages  in  the  study  included  sections  of  the  Joseph  narra- 
tive, several  psalms,  John  4,  and  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Revelation  2 and  3.  The  three  who  desired 
college  credit  were  asked  to  meet  three  requirements  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  assignments  done  by  everyone;  about  20  to 
25  hours  of  additional  study  under  the  teacher’s  direction, 
payment  of  a ten-dollar  recording  fee  to  the  college,  and 
completion  of  a short  application  form. 

The  idea  of  getting  college  credit  for  a course  sponsored  by 
a congregation  is  something  of  a breakthrough,  according  to 
Professor  Shenk.  At  the  prompting  of  Central  Church  pastor 
Charles  Gautsche  (who  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers),  requirements  were  worked  out 
by  the  continuing  education  committee  at  Goshen  College 
just  in  time  for  the  Archbold  course.  “If  a local  congregation 
sponsors  a course  and  makes  financial  arrangements  for  the 
teacher,  then  anyone  who  wants  college  credit  can  get  a real 
bargain,’’  said  Professor  Shenk.  Information  regarding  con- 
tinuing education  is  available  from  all  the  schools.  ^ 
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Capitol  thoughts 

by  Becky  Dietz 


In  February  the  Board  of  Education  commended  the 
“Washington  Study-Service  Year”  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  as  a good  example  of  a practical  program  of  exposure 
to  the  city.  Established  in  1976,  the  program  involves 
students  in  an  urban  work-and-study  setting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Last  fall  Becky  Dietz  was  one  of  the  eight  EMC 
students  who  moved  into  the  nation’s  capital  for  the  Study- 
Service  Year.  During  her  year  in  Washington,  Becky 
contributed  a series  of  “Capitol  Thoughts  ” to  the  EMC 
Weather  Vane;  here  are  some  excerpts. 

o o o o o 

In  Robert  Frost’s  New  England  two  roads  diverged  in  a 
yellow  wood.  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  myriad 
streets  crisscross  through  a world  city,  and  we  who  live  in  its 
center  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  choices. 

Through  our  jobs  we  bring  to  the  Washington  Study- 
Service  Year  household  many  different  perspectives  of  the 
city;  teaching  in  a bilingual  school  and  a school  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  dealing  with  the  concerns  of  the  elderly, 
finding  housing  for  poor  families,  serving  as  a caseworker  at  a 
legal  and  consumer  aid  agency  for  Spanish-speaking  indi- 
viduals, and  a variety  of  other  assignments. 

Our  lives  converge  at  the  evening  supper  table,  in  nu- 
merous private  conversations  over  coffee,  and  during 
repeated  late-night  discussions.  In  this  way  we  gain  a more 
complete  picture  of  D.C.  than  each  could  gain  individually. 
Another  integrating  force  in  this  diversity  is  a weekly  seminar 
with  our  two  program  coordinators.  Our  discussions  focus  on 
the  nature  of  institutions  and  biblical  models  of  servanthood. 

Last  year  I was  one  of  those  sheltered  children  who  hud- 
dled in  EMC’s  cozy  womb.  Now  I’ve  lived  in  the  “real 
world  ” for  six  months,  and  I think  I understand  a little  better. 

My  work  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  ignore  many  na- 
tional and  international  issues;  slowly  some  of  the  burdens  of 
society  have  begun  to  impress  themselves  upon  me.  But  how 
can  I presume  to  have  found  the  spectacles  through  which  to 
view  the  world?  I suspect  that  there  isn’t  any  one  all-encom- 
passing way  to  view  the  world.  We  need  microscopes  and 
telescopes  and  eyeglasses — and  sometimes  even  sunglasses — 

Becky  Dietz,  York,  Pennsylvania,  is  a senior  English  and  sociology  major 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  She  has  been  appointed  editor  in  chief  of  the 
student  newspaper,  the  Weather  Vane,  for  the  1978-79  school  year. 
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Churchwide  giving  to  higher  education  increased  6 pereent 
this  year.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  goal  set  in  1975. 

At  Assembly  75,  delegates  asked  congregations  to  double  in  a 
three-year  period  the  amount  they  gave  to  higher  education 
in  1974-75.  Response  during  the  first  two  years  was  hearten- 
ing. Giving  increased  25  percent  during  the  1975-76  fiscal 
year  and  23  percent  during  1976-77.  A 30  percent  increase 
this  past  year  would  have  achieved  the  cumulative  100 
percent  increase  over  the  three-year  period.  The  6 percent 
actual  increase  this  year  represents  a 63  percent  increase  since 
1974-75,  still  a remarkable  achievement.  At  its  meeting  on 
August  31,  1978,  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  took 
action  urging  achievement  in  1979  of  the  1975  goal  of  dou- 
bling total  church  operating  support  for  our  schools. 

to  explore  the  many  dimensions  of  the  physieal  universe. 
Even  then  there  is  much  we  don’t  see.  And  so  it  follows  that 
we  need  mystics  and  artists  and  prophets  and  recluses  and 
activists  to  help  us  interpret  the  varied  aspects  of  our  internal 
and  external  existences. 

Leaving  the  security  of  home  for  a new  setting  means  be- 
ing bombarded  with  different  value  systems.  I guess  we’ re 
being  born  into  the  real  world  we’ve  always  been  told  exists 
outside  our  church-lined  enclaves. 

It’s  difficult  to  act  responsibly  in  such  value-disrupting 
periods  of  life.  Sometimes  we’ re  tempted  to  shield  our  eyes 
and  ears  from  all  that  challenges  our  beliefs.  Other  times 
we’ re  ready  to  dump  all  prior  assumptions;  we  assume  that 
subculture  values  are  substandard  and  hastily  trade  in  our 
provincial  pasts  for  a secular  veneer. 

I’m  learning  that  neither  extreme  is  advisable.  While  we 
may  need  to  put  our  inherited  beliefs  and  lifestyles  to  the 
test,  we  should  neither  release  them  indiscriminately  nor 
cling  to  them  in  fear. 

We  do  need  belief  systems  to  live  by.  In  building  these 
structures  for  ourselves,  we  should  work  toward  reconciling 
both  our  past  and  our  present,  both  our  thoughts  and  our 
consciences.  We  also  have  to  learn  to  live  with  a certain 
amount  of  unresolvable  conflict.  But  rejoice!  Such  needles 
prod  one’s  faith  into  activity.  ^ 
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Alive  and  well  and  living  in  Pennsylvania 


by  Glen  Roth 

My  oldest  daughter  turned  18  this  year  and  entered  college 
this  fall.  When  I think  of  her  physical,  social,  and  spiritual 
growth  since  infancy  it  boggles  my  mind;  yet  the  changes 
have  taken  time.  Growth  takes  time.  It’s  a quiet  process,  and 
daily  checks  on  progress  don’t  usually  reveal  much  change. 
But  the  long-term  results  are  there  for  those  who  look. 

Mennonite  elementary  schools  have  grown  from  one  in 
1928  to  more  than  70  today,  located  in  18  states  and  one  Ca- 
nadian province,  with  more  than  6,000  students  enrolled  last 
year.  And  the  prospects  for  growth  in  the  next  fifty  years 
seem  just  as  bright.  My  visits  to  four  Mennonite  elementary 
schools  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  this  spring  assured  me  that 
the  schools  are  indeed  “alive  and  well.” 

What  makes  the  schools  what  they  are  today?  A number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  growth  over  the  years;  the  com- 
mitment of  the  staff  and  faculty,  the  spirit  of  the  students,  the 
well-equipped  facilities  and  versatile  academic  programs, 
and  the  desire  of  administrators,  faculty,  and  school  board 
members  to  stay  in  close  touch  with  the  church. 

During  my  visit  I could  see  that  teachers  are  committed 
and  competent  in  their  tasks;  they  care  about  their  students 
and  want  to  share  their  lives  with  them.  In  one  classroom,  I 
observed  the  teaching  of  a second-grade  teacher  at  Kraybill 
Mennonite  School  near  Mt.  Joy.  During  the  devotional  pe- 
riod a curly-headed  boy  suddenly  asked,  “What  is  17  + 17  + 
17?  ” Taking  the  interruption  in  stride,  the  teacher  answered 


Students  at  Kraybill  Mennonite  School  take  advantage  of  their 
well-equipped  resource  center.  There  are  more  than  70  Men- 
nonite elementary  schools  scattered  across  North  America. 


in  a relaxed,  caring  way.  After  satisfying  the  student’s 
curiosity,  she  moved  ahead  smoothly  with  the  devotions.  Her 
motivation  and  commitment  showed  through  in  this  one  in- 
cident. 

Students  in  all  the  schools  appear  to  do  well  academically. 

I was  especially  impressed  at  Hess  Christian  Day  School,  a 
small  two-room  school  near  Lititz.  With  only  22  students, 
resources  are  limited;  yet  the  interest  and  diligence  of  the 
students  was  very  much  in  evidence.  During  the  reading  re- 
cital, the  two  first-graders  demonstrated  a good  grasp  of  vo- 
cabulary and  basic  phonics  skills.  The  teacher  later  told  me 
that  students  from  Hess  consistently  score  above  average  on 
standardized  achievement  tests.  Students  at  all  the  schools 
appear  happy  and  well  adjusted;  student  retention  rates  are 
high. 

The  facilities  at  the  three  larger  schools  I visited  are 
modern  and  versatile.  Penn  View  Christian  School  in 
Souderton  is  the  largest  elementary  school  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  with  580  students  enrolled  last  fall.  One  room  there 
is  specifically  designed  for  remedial  education;  two  qualified 
teachers  work  full  time  in  this  area.  At  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite School  in  Smoketown,  where  429  students  were 
enrolled  last  year,  the  resource  center  includes  a set  of 
cassette  tapes  that  students  use  to  build  their  phonics  and 
language-arts  skills.  The  resource  centers  at  both  schools  of- 
fer a variety  of  books  well  designed  for  student  appeal.  Class- 
rooms are  attractive  and  colorful. 

The  schools  are  eager  to  bring  vision  to  and  receive  direc- 
tion from  the  church.  Traditionally,  the  schools  have  been 
patron-supported;  yet  today  there  is  movement  toward  closer 
identification  with  the  district  conferences.  Several 
conferences  have  moved  to  “endorse  and  support  Christian 
elementary  education”  in  their  conference  areas,  action 
which  has  important  implications  for  the  schools. 

A highlight  of  my  visit  was  a breakfast  meeting  with  the 
Locust  Grove  school  board.  The  Board  members  responded 
warmly  to  my  suggestions  of  ways  school  boards  can  operate 
in  a Christian  manner;  I specifically  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  Spirit-led  discernment  in  decision-making  and 
the  need  to  recognize  and  affirm  the  varied  gifts  among 
Board  members.  Their  warm  response  assured  me  anew  that 
our  schools  want  to  model  their  programs  on  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  understandings  of  the  church.  And  as  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  present  generation,  the  Lord  will  produce  the 
increase. 

Glen  Roth,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  Staff  Associate  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  His  responsibilities  include  both  secondary  and  elementary 
education  concerns. 
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Wenger  gives  thoughts 
on  pastoral  leadership 


church  news 


J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  of  church  history 
from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries, was  guest  speaker  at  the  Sept.  21 
session  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 
Seven  hundred  persons  filled  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church  for  the  sessions.  Many  of 
the  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  were  ac- 
companied by  their  wives;  a number  of 
laymen  also  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
share  in  the  service. 

Basing  his  conference  sermon  on  John 
16:13,  Wenger  called  upon  church  leaders 
to  keep  filled  with  the  Spirit.  He  then  set 
forth  twelve  frontiers  into  which  he  believes 
the  Spirit  may  want  to  lead  the  brotherhood. 

His  first  point  was  a call  to  holding  our 
earthly  goods  in  common,  not  as  legal  ar- 
rangement, but  as  the  overflow  of  gen- 
erosity that  happens  when  believers  make 
their  resources  available  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  family. 

Ira  Buckwalter  reported  for  the  Mission 
Board,  describing  some  of  the  open  doors  at 
home  and  overseas.  With  much  appreciation 
he  reported  that  mission  offerings  are  up  10 
percent  over  last  year. 

Following  Wenger’s  and  Buckwalter’s 
messages,  the  conference  body  adopted  a 
statement:  “God’s  Will  in  the  Use  of 
Resources.  ” Recognizing  that  “diverting 
God-given  resources  into  channels  that  ap- 
peal to  the  flesh  and  self-interest,”  the 
statement  encourages  every  member  to  pur- 
pose to  grow  in  the  grace  of  giving:  “to  first 
of  all  set  aside  a tithe  ...  to  share  beyond 
the  tenth  ...  to  begin  some  form  of  self- 
denial  and  sacrificial  giving.  ” The  statement 
concludes,  “As  our  relationship  with  God 
deepens,  our  giving  will  become  more  and 
more  spontaneous.  It  will  not  be  a duty;  it 
will  be  a joy.  ” 

In  adopting  a second  statement,  “The 
Call  of  the  Inner  City,”  the  conference  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  “to  give  new  priority 
to  building  churches  in  the  inner  cities.  ” 

Speaking  for  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  David  E.  Hostetler  showed  that 
“something  good  can  come  out  of  Scott- 
dale.”  Describing  the  growing  ministry  of 
MPH  through  books,  curriculum,  peri- 
odicals, and  bookstores,  he  showed  the  need 
for  additional  space  at  the  publishing  house. 
“While  our  publications  are  self-support- 
ing,’ he  said,  “once  a generation  we  need  to 
come  to  the  church  for  contributions  to- 


wards our  capital  needs.”  He  concluded, 
“We  may  not  always  come  out  as  you  wish, 
but  we  are  trying.  Pray  for  us  just  as  you 
pray  for  overseas  missionaries.” 

The  conference  also  received  a report 
from  Dorothy  Harnish,  Region  V Publica- 
tion Board  member,  from  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  and  from  the  Board  of 
Adult  Education. 

The  newly  ordained — two  bishops  and 
ten  miniisters — were  introduced  to  the 
conference  body.  Five  deaths  and  seven 
transfers  were  reported. 

“Tension  and  conflict  in  the  church  have 
driven  some  of  our  youth,  not  only  from  the 
church,  but  from  the  Lord,”  said  John 
Wenger  in  his  closing  message  on  “Effective 
Pastoring  Today,”  “Christ’s  effective  min- 
ister learns  to  absorb  unjust  criticism 
without  fighting  back,  ” he  said.  “He  de- 
pends on  prayer  and  fasting  and  on  outgo- 
ing love  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  maintain  bib- 
lical principles.” 

“John  gave  us  just  what  we  needed  at  this 
time,”  was  the  response  of  one  bishop.  “His 
words  counted,  because  he  reflected  the 
reality  of  Jesus  in  his  own  life,  and  a broad 
background  of  experience.” — Mahlon  M. 
Hess 

Historical  society 
alive  for  20  years 

Having  served  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  since 
1958,  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
Historical  Society  is  commemorating  its 
twentieth  anniversary  with  an  open  house 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  3 and  4,  8:30 
a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  The  public  is  invited  to 
meet  staff  and  Board  members  and  par- 
ticipate in  tours  of  the  facilities,  special 
exhibits,  and  refreshments. 

The  headquarters  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  Route  30  East  and  Millstream  Road  next 
to  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School.  The 
library  specializes  in  providing  services  to 
tourists  and  to  researchers  working  on  topics 
related  to  the  Mennonites  and  Amish  and  in 
interpreting  denominational  history. 

Founded  in  1958,  the  Society  is  governed 
by  a 22-member  board  of  directors  responsi- 
ble in  broad  policy  matters  to  the  Lancaster 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Three  charter  members  who  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Board  are  J.  Lloyd  Gingrich  of 
Juniata  County,  Pa.;  Chester  C.  Graybill, 
New  Holland,  Pa.;  and  Earl  B.  Groff, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

A research  center  for  local  history,  gene- 
alogy, and  theology,  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  Historical  Society  houses 
over  60,000  books  and  periodicals,  maps, 
atlases,  microfilm,  tapes,  a large  archival 
collection,  and  museum  artifacts.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  library’s  collection  is  located  in 
an  underground  vault  that  is  temperature- 
and  humidity-controlled. 

Each  year  thousands  of  researchers  use 
the  Society’s  genealogical,  historical,  and 
theological  libraries.  A 210,000-card  file 
supplies  easy  access  to  vital  statistics  in- 
formation for  genealogists  and  others.  Min- 
isters and  students  find  valuable  Bible  study 
aids  and  sermon  helps  in  the  Christian  E. 
Charles  Theological  Library.  This  fall  is 
marking  the  beginning  of  a circulation 
policy  for  some  of  the  40,000-volume 
theological  library  section  of  the  holdings. 

Organized  in  1972  and  open  to  the  public, 
the  Mennonite  Historical  Associates,  mem- 
bership subsidiary  of  LMCHS,  has  860 
members  scattered  geographically  over  the 
United  States  and  six  foreign  countries.  In 
addition  to  other  benefits,  members  receive 
the  28-page  illustrated  quarterly  Pennsyl- 
vania Mennonite  Heritage  and  the  Mirror,  a 
bimonthly  newsletter.  The  magazine,  edited 
by  Carolyn  L.  Charles,  focuses  on  the  his- 
torical background,  religious  thought  and 
expression,  culture,  and  genealogy  of  Men- 
nonite-related  groups  originating  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Aid  to  Ethiopia? 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  material  aid 
eoordinator  John  Hubert  has  returned  from 
a two-week  trip  to  Ethiopia  with  word  that 
he  is  optimistic  that  MCC  will  be  able  to 
mount  an  extensive  relief  and  rehabilitation 
program  in  Ethiopia  for  persons  who  have 
lost  their  homes,  erops,  and  farming  ca- 
pability as  a result  of  war  and  drought.  That 
effort  will  be  in  cooperation  with  Ethiopia’s 
Meserete  Kristos  Church. 

Ethiopia  has  recently  undergone  a series 
of  man-made  and  natural  disasters,  includ- 
ing war  with  Somalia  in  the  Ogaden,  civil 
war  in  Eritrea,  drought  throughout  the 
country  but  particularly  severe  in  Wallo  and 
Tegre  provinces,  an  outbreak  of  ergot  in 
barley  (a  disease  which  produces  a toxic 
fungus  that  renders  grain  unfit  for  human 
consumption),  and  widespread  locust  inva- 
sions. All  have  contributed  to  a serious  food 
shortage. 

Hubert’s  trip  focused  on  Bale  Province, 
where  crops  have  been  destroyed  as  a result 
of  the  war  with  Somalia,  and  where  loss  of 
oxen,  plows,  and  seeds  has  prevented  food 
production  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
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even  local  requirements.  Since  this  area  of 
Ethiopia  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
breadbasket  of  Ethiopia,  insufficient  pro- 
duction here  affects  the  whole  country 
adversely.  The  war  has  also  resulted  in  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  many  villages  in  the 
area. 

The  war  drove  many  villagers  into  hiding, 
as  warring  armies  alternately  gained  control 
of  the  area.  Now  that  relative  security  has 
returned  to  the  area,  people  are  returning 
and  setting  up  temporary  shelters  to  replace 
their  destroyed  homes.  In  early  September, 
280,000  displaced  and  destitute  people  had 
crowded  into  139  shelters  in  the  general  area 
of  Goba,  Bale.  It  is  to  these  displaced 
persons  that  MCC  will  direct  its  first  phase 
of  relief. 

Hubert  reported  that  there  is  a desperate 
need  for  aid  there.  Hunger  is  evident; 
malnourishment  is  widespread  and  people 
are  dying  of  starvation.  Sick  lie  exposed 
under  inadequate  plastic  and  branch  shel- 
ters, with  only  rags  for  blankets.  Only  eight 
medical  persons  are  providing  medical 
services  for  the  entire  group  of  displaced 
persons. 

The  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission (RRC)  of  the  provisional  military 
government  of  Socialist  Ethiopia  is  making 
strong  attempts  to  provide  for  the  relief 
needs  of  the  displaced  persons.  However, 
the  RRC  is  responsible  for  meeting  the  relief 
needs  of  persons  throughout  Ethiopia,  not 
only  in  Bale.  Despite  the  evident  overtaxing 
of  their  resources  they  have  eased  the  needs 
as  they  have  been  able.  Local  organization 
by  the  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission was  truly  impressive  and  MCC’s  aid 
will  be  supervised  by  the  RRC. 

Hubert  was  able  to  negotiate  oral  ap- 
proval for  a plan  to  deliver  food  com- 


modities including  wheat.  Vitamin  A for- 
tified dried  skim  milk  powder,  and  vegeta- 
ble oil;  50  tons  of  clothing;  10,000  blankets, 
and  10  tons  of  soap  to  Goba.  MCC  is  await- 
ing cabled  response  from  the  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission  including  will- 
ingness to  provide  visas  for  three  persons, 
before  proceeding  with  delivery. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  pro- 
viding food  is  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
wheat  from  the  port  of  Assab  to  Goba,  a 
distance  of  approximately  750  miles.  To 
overcome  this  problem,  Hubert  has  been 
able  to  negotiate  a plan  involving  shipment 
of  1,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  Canadian 
Food  Bank  to  Assab,  where  the  government 
will  accept  it  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent 
value  quantity  of  corn  at  Shashamane,  a 
town  near  Goba.  That  trade  would  mean 
that  MCC  could  begin  distributing  maize  to 
displaced  persons  near  Goba  before  wheat 
had  been  transported  from  Canada  to  Assab 
and  on  to  Gova.  It  will  result  in  savings  in 
inland  transportation  costs. 

The  project,  if  finalized,  will  be  expen- 
sive. A large  truck  and  trailer  unit  will  be 
needed  to  transport  the  maize  the  135  miles 
from  Shashamane  to  Goba.  Two  smaller 
trucks  will  transport  the  maize  from  Goba  to 
the  outlying  shelters.  The  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Commission  has  agreed  that 
upon  relief  activity  completion,  the  trucks 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia  with  whom 
MCC  is  cooperating  in  this  relief  project. 
The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  is  the  local 
church  which  has  grown  up  in  Ethiopia  as  a 
result  of  Mennonite  mission  work  there. 

MCC  also  hopes  to  place  three  workers  in 
Ethiopia,  a coordinator  to  supervise  the  de- 
livery and  utilization  of  the  material  re- 
sources and  two  persons  to  work  in  the  areas 


of  public  health  and  nutrition  in  some  of  the 
139  shelters.  The  health  personnel  being 
recruited  are  former  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  workers  who  have  had  past  experience 
in  Ethiopia. 

Hubert  pointed  out  additionally  that  the 
famine  is  not  yet  at  the  crest  of  its  serious- 
ness. According  to  various  officials,  includ- 
ing personnel  from  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram of  the  UN,  the  situation  is  expected  to 
grow  worse  as  food  commodities  are  used 
up,  if  international  food  aid  does  not 
increase.  It  was  estimated  that  eventually 
one  out  of  six  Ethiopians  may  be  dependent 
on  food  aid. 

If  MCC  is  able  to  move  successfully 
through  the  planned  first  phase  of  relief,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  addition  to  sending  more 
wheat  a second  phrase  will  include  rehabili- 
tation through  the  supplying  of  oxen,  plows, 
and  seeds.  The  agriculture  potential  of  the 
region  is  impressive,  but  production  will  not 
begin  until  farmers  have  been  supplied  with 
the  basic  agricultural  inputs  necessary  for 
farming. 

If  MCC  receives  positive  approval  of  its 
plan  from  RRC  by  late  September,  ship- 
ments could  be  underway  by  late  October. 
It  is  hoped  that  food  aid  will  be  received  by 
hungry  persons  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. 

Mozambique  relief 
distribution  confirmed 

Nearly  15,000  refugees  at  the  Tronga  Camp 
in  Mozambique  have  recently  received  ship- 
ments of  food  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  reports  Marvin  Frey,  a vol- 
unteer. 

Frey,  a native  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  who 
recently  completed  three  years  in  neighbor- 
ing Swaziland,  visited  Tronga  Camp  on 
Aug.  3 at  the  end  of  a two-week  stay  in 
Mozambique.  During  that  time  he  also  met 
with  church  and  government  officials  hand- 
ling the  shipments. 

On  July  10,  Frey  traveled  from  the 
Swaziland  border  to  Maputo,  Mozam- 
bique’s capital,  with  Isac  Mahlalela,  general 
secretary  of  the  Christian  Council  of 
Mozambique  (CCM).  On  the  same  day  a 
third  shipment  of  20  tons  of  maize  and 
beans  was  sent  by  truck  from  Swaziland  to 
be  delivered  to  refugee  camps. 

Tronga  Camp,  located  115  kilometers 
south  of  the  main  road  from  Beira,  a port 
city  in  central  Mozambique,  was  opened  in 
1975  for  5,000  refugees.  When  Frey  visited 
the  camp,  he  was  informed  by  the  adminis- 
trators there  that  it  now  houses  500  older 
persons,  about  5,000  young  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age,  more  than  6,000  men  from  17  to 
30,  over  2,500  women  from  17  to  25  and 
about  400  infants  from  one  to  six. 

Before  and  after  his  tour  of  the  camp. 
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Frey  met  with  camp  administrators  includ- 
ing both  officials  of  Mozambique’s  Frelimo 
government  and  Zimbabweans  (from  Zim- 
babwe, the  nationalist  name  for  Rhodesia). 
“1  explained  that  I was  a representative  of 
MCC,”  he  says,  “and  that  I basically  came 
to  see  how  our  aid  is  being  used  so  that  I can 
get  a firsthand  view  of  the  situation.  ” 

Refugees  at  Tronga  are  not  starving,  Frey 
observes,  but  their  diet  is  inadequate.  In  the 
storehouse  there  was  “a  lot  of  rice  but  not 
much  else.  ” He  added  that  he  did  see  90 
sacks  of  cornmeal  and  beans  remaining  from 
a Swaziland  shipment  he  accompanied. 

The  camp  also  has  a five-acre  garden  irri- 
gated by  water  carried  by  hand  from  the 
river  and  by  one  small  United  Nations- 
donated  pump.  An  animal  husbandry  sec- 
tion including  40  pigs,  12  cows,  100  goats, 
and  some  chickens  is  an  additional  part  of 
the  camp’s  efforts  to  feed  itself.  “I  was  im- 
pressed with  how  well  their  agriculture 
projects  were  cared  for  and  the  work  which 
was  put  into  it,  ” Frey  comments,  noting 
that  the  garden  and  the  animals  would  not 
go  far  in  feeding  15,000  persons. 

Frey  admits  that  he  probably  saw  the 
camp  at  its  best,  when  the  weather  was 
warm  and  dry,  the  garden  in  season,  and  ill- 
ness at  a minimum. 

Frey  first  flew  to  Beira  on  July  24,  but 
returned  to  Maputo  on  the  27th,  because 
the  corn  had  not  yet  been  ground  so  that  it 
could  be  delivered  to  the  camp.  His  return 
to  Beira  the  following  week  was  delayed  a 
day  because  of  raids  by  Rhodesian  forces 
into  Mozambique.  The  continuing  conflict 
in  that  area  between  forces  defending  the 
internal  settlement  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  with  several  black  nationalists  and 
those  supporting  the  external  group,  the 
Patriotic  Front,  is  responsible  for  the  large 
numbers  of  refugees  crossing  into  Mozam- 
bique. 

According  to  Frey  the  camp  commander 
made  clear  that  anyone  coming  from 
Rhodesia  can  decide  whether  to  be  a refugee 
or  a freedom  fighter.  Those  choosing  to  be 
refugees  are  settled  in  one  of  the  camps 
while  those  wishing  to  become  freedom 
fighters  are  sent  on  to  Tanzania  for  training. 
While  acknowledging  that  it  cannot  always 
be  that  simple,  Frey  was  convinced  that 
“Tronga  is  a true  refugee  camp  ” and  that 
“our  aid  is  going  where  they  say  it  is  going.” 

In  addition  to  the  food  items  from 
Swaziland,  since  April,  MCC  has  shipped 
130  net  tons  of  material  aid,  including  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  soap  from  North 
American  warehouses  to  Maputo.  During 
his  time  in  Mozambique,  Frey  met  with 
staff  at  the  CCM,  government  officials 
responsible  for  handling  the  refugee  aid, 
and  staff  working  with  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  to  discuss  ways  of  smoothing  out  the 
process  of  clearing  shipments  off  the  docks 
and  sending  them  on  to  the  camps. — Nancy 
Heisey 


Twenty  new  workers  have  begun  assign- 
ments with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  following  a Sept.  18-25 
orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  new  VSers 
will  be  serving  as  carpenters,  community 
workers,  teachers,  health  care  aides,  lab 
technicians,  maintenance  workers,  van  driv- 
ers, daycare  aides,  recreation  leaders,  and 
secretaries.  Others  will  be  joining  Disciple- 
ship  units  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Jean  Miller,  At- 
lantic, Pa.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Phil  Nuss- 
baum,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to  Champaign,  111.; 
Kevin  Albrecht,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  to  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  Steve  Trumbo,  Broadway, 
Va.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Dan  Miller,  Bloom- 
field, Mont.,  to  Richmond,  Va. ; Kevin 
Miller,  La  Jara,  Colo.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R. ; 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  respond- 
ing to  the  man-made  and  natural  disasters  in 
Central  America — armed  conflict  in  Nica- 
ragua and  a hurricane  in  Belize  and  Hon- 
duras— with  plans  to  send  an  investigator 
there  to  conduct  an  on-site  assessment. 

Many  Nicaraguans  have  been  killed  in 
the  fighting  between  Nicaraguan  military 
forces  and  Sandinista  rebels,  and  thousands 
have  fled  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
Eight  thousand  refugees  are  in  Honduras 
alone. 

The  Sandinistas  take  their  name  from 
Cesar  Augusto  Sandino,  a Nicaraguan  who 
lead  guerrilla  warfare  against  occupation  by 
United  States  Marines  in  the  1930s.  The 
group  was  strongly  Marxist-Leninist  when 
founded  in  1960  but  this  year  has  been  sup- 
ported by  conservative  business  and  clergy 
groups  in  Nicaragua  who  want  President 


Darlis  Clemens,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  to  Phoenix,  ; 
Ariz.  j 

Second  row:  Juanita  Boshart,  Alden,  N.Y., 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Rhoda  Stoltzfus,  Har-f^| 
rington,  Del.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pat  Cross, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  London,  Ont. ; Sheryl 
Miller,  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  to  Mashulaville, 
Miss.;  Yvonne  Myers,  Harper,  Kan.,  to  K 
Phoenix,  Ariz. ; Margaret  Landis,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lisa  Tieszen,  : 
Hinsdale,  III,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Front  row:  Thomas  Miller,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  to  London,  Ont.;  Ruth  Janzen,  Go-} 
shen,  Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Jacob  Baer,  .5 
Newport  News,  Va.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ■ 
Diane  Yoder,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  to  La  ■ 
Junta,  Colo.;  Candy  and  David  Clemens,  , 
Allentown,  Pa.,  to  Freeport,  III;  Kathy 
Yoder,  Easton,  Pa.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Somoza  out  of  power. 

MCC  has  received  a call  from  CEDEN 
(Evangelical  Committee  for  Emergencies 
and  Development  in  Honduras)  requesting 
emergency  food  aid  for  refugees  who  have 
fled  from  Nicaragua.  Also,  MCC  and  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Mission  in  Nica- 
ragua will  together  assess  the  need  for  ma-  i 
terial  aid  to  be  sent  there.  ' 

Disaster  of  a different  kind  hit  Belize  and 
Honduras  on  September  18  and  19  in  the 
form  of  Hurricane  Greta.  There  are  reports 
of  at  least  600  homes  destroyed  in  Eastern 
Honduras  and  some  destruction  of  homes  in 
Belize,  but  damage  is  not  as  severe  as  had 
been  anticipated,  reports  Latin  America 
Secretary  Herman  Bontrager.  Hardest-hit 
areas  were  Stann  Creek,  Belize,  and  the  Bay 
Islands  in  Honduras. 

MCC  plans  to  maintain  contact  with 


Central  American  disasters  to  be  investigated 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  (EM BMC)  personnel  there,  and 
will  send  material  aid  immediately  to  Hon- 
duras and  Belize  if  requested  by  EM  BMC. 
Assistance  will  be  channeled  through  them 
if  damage  is  not  more  severe  than  has  been 
reported. 

MCC  plans  to  designate  one  person  to  go 
to  Central  America  to  investigate  the  needs 
there.  This  investigator  would  check  on  the 
needs  and  presence  of  refugees  in  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua,  contact- 
ing church  leaders  there  to  help  formulate  a 
plan  of  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  investi- 
gator would  assess  hurricane  damage  in  Be- 
lize and  Honduras,  the  refugee  situation  and 
the  need  for  reconstruction  programs. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  if  volunteers  will 
be  needed  for  any  such  programs. 

Peace  position  affirmed 
in  Central  America 

The  fifth  annual  Central  American  Men- 
nonite Consultation  was  held  in  the  country 
□f  Belize  in  July.  About  50  representatives 
from  the  Mennonite  churches  in  various 
Central  American  countries  were  present. 

Gilberto  Flores  of  Guatemala  served  as  a 
speaker  on  the  topic  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship.  Paul  Landis,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on 
the  subject  “Our  Peace  Testimony.” 

Reports  were  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  each  of  the  five  countries  rep- 
resented. 

A declaration  of  the  peace  position  of 
Mennonites  in  Central  America  was  written. 
The  declaration  is  significant  because  it 
represents  not  only  the  work  of  missionaries, 
but  also  of  nationals. 

Controversial  issue  stirs 
sister  denomination, 
civil  responsibility 

The  program  for  the  midtriennium  con- 
ference of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  (GCMC)  has  been  finalized. 

As  an  official  meeting  of  the  denomina- 
tion delegates  will  discuss  the  nature  of  a 
Christian’s  civil  responsibility,  particularly 
the  question  of  a Christian  peace  position  in 
a militaristic  society.  For  some  participants 
the  question  is  whether  the  withholding  of 
payment  of  the  military  portion  of  their  in- 
come taxes  is  justified.  If  so,  then  several 
employees  of  the  GCMC  would  like  the  de- 
nomination to  stop  remitting  the  military 
portion  of  their  taxes  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS). 

For  two  days,  Feb.  9-10,  1979,  the  issue 
will  be  debated  in  the  Leamington  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  If  the  conference  dele- 
gates decide  that  nonpayment  of  military 


taxes  is  justified  the  decision  is  binding  on 
the  administrators  of  the  GCMC. 

Impetus  for  such  an  assembly  began  in 
December  1974  when  GCMC  employee 
Cornelia  Lehn  requested  the  General  Con- 
ference business  office  not  to  remit  the 
military  tax  portion  of  her  paycheck  to  the 
IRS.  Prior  to  1974,  the  issue  of  “war  taxes  ” 
had  been  discussed,  and  as  early  as  1971, 
delegates  at  the  triennial  sessions  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  passed  a statement  protesting  the  use 
of  tax  monies  for  war  purposes.  The  dele- 
gates also  said,  “We  stand  by  those  who  feel 
called  to  resist  the  payment  of  that  portion 
of  taxes  being  used  for  military  purposes.  ” 
However,  the  General  Board  of  the  GCMC 
did  not  think  that  directive  from  the  dele- 
gates authorized  them  to  stop  remitting 
Lehn’s  military  taxes.  Her  request  was 
refused. 

Three  years  later,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
was  the  location  for  the  next  conference. 
There  delegates  called  for  education  regard- 
ing militarism,  reaffirmed  the  1971  state- 
ment, and  agreed  that  serious  work  be  done 
on  the  possibility  of  allowing  GCMC  em- 
ployees to  follow  their  consciences  on  pay- 
ment or  nonpayment  of  military  taxes. 

Educational  materials  have  included  the 
periodical  God  and  Caesar  and  two  study 
guides.  The  Rule  of  the  Sword  and  The  Rule 
of  the  Lamb.  In  addition  to  these  efforts  two 
major  consultations  were  convened  in  No- 
vember 1975  and  in  June  1978.  At  these 
consultations  scholarly  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  militarism,  biblical  considerations 
for  payment  or  nonpayment  of  military 
taxes,  and  Anabaptist  history  and  theology 
related  to  war  tax  concerns. 

Despite  the  protracted  input,  the  General 
Board  could  not  reach  a consensus  on  the 
issue.  Consequently  the  problem  was 
brought  to  delegates  at  the  July  1977  trien- 
nial conference  in  Bluffton,  Ohio.  At  this 
juncture  the  delegate  body  committed  itself 
to  serious  congregational  study  of  civil 
disobedience  and  war  tax  resistance  during 
the  following  18  months.  The  delegates  also 
decided  to  discuss  the  issue  in  detail  at  a 
midtriennium  conference  in  1979. 

In  an  effort  to  implement  the  1977  Bluff- 
ton  resolution  an  eight-member  civil  respon- 
sibility committee  was  formed.  Several  ac- 
tions were  taken  by  it  to  encourage  serious 
study.  Early  in  1978  an  attitude  survey  on 
church  and  government  was  conducted.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  responses  were  received, 
including  463  from  a select  sampling  in  31 
churches.  A scholarly  consultation  was  held 
in  June  1978.  One  of  the  key  ideas  which 
came  out  of  this  consultation  was  whether 
those  who  feel  strongly  about  not  paying 
military  taxes  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
a separate  corporation  within  the  General 
Conference.  To  assist  churches  in  their 
study  of  the  issue  two  study  guides  were 
published.  The  Rule  of  the  Sword  deals  pri- 
marily with  facts  and  concerns  related  to 


militarism.  The  Rule  of  the  Lamb  centers  in 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  biblical  texts  on 
taxes  and  civil  authority. 

Each  of  the  more  than  300  congregations 
in  the  GCMC  is  being  encouraged  to 
prepare  a statement  to  bring  to  the  1979 
conference.  It  is  evident  from  the  sale  of  the 
study  guides  that  a minority  of  congrega- 
tions are  actually  making  an  effort  to  study 
the  issue,  although  all  congregations  have 
received  sample  copies  of  the  guides.  Many 
Canadian  churches  feel  the  issue  is  strictly 
an  American  problem,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  diversity  of  conviction  and 
thought  among  American  congregations. 
Some  congregations  do  not  intend  to  send 
delegates. 

What  this  means  for  the  Minneapolis 
conference  is  difficult  to  assess,  except  for 
one  feature.  There  will  be  a lot  of  stirring 
debate.  After  eight  years  of  searching  will 
there  be  some  resolution  of  the  withholding 
question?  No  one  is  predicting  the  out- 
come.— Vic  Reimer 

Nicaraguan  workers 
stay  on 

The  Conservative  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  known  as  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Mission  (RMM),  has  about  40  people 
assigned  to  Nicaragua,  including  missionary 
families  and  service  volunteers.  With  some 
on  furlough,  more  than  25  RMM  persons  are 
currently  living  in  the  country. 

RMM  programs  include  community  de- 
velopment, medical  clinics,  and  church 
building  ministries.  Emerging  churches 
have  been  formed  into  a conference,  but 
have  not  yet  received  legal  recognition  and 
incorporation.  The  field  office  of  RMM  is 
located  in  the  capital  city,  Managua. 

Most  RMM  workers  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  recent  crises.  RMM  is 
monitoring  the  situation  carefully  and  is 
hoping  to  continue  a program  of  various 
ministries  in  Nicaragua. 

Central  America  on  the 
receiving  end 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  shipped 
$50,000  worth  of  material  aid  (clothing, 
bedding,  canned  beef)  to  Honduras  des- 
ignated to  CEDEN  (Evangelical  Committee 
for  Emergencies  and  Development  in  Hon- 
duras) to  assist  one  of  the  three  camps  hous- 
ing 8,000  Nicaraguan  refugees  there.  The 
Honduran  government  is  refusing  to  help 
these  refugees  because  it  does  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  helping  enemies  of  President 
Somoza  of  Nicaragua. 

Fighting  in  Nicaragua  has  caused  8,000  to 
flee  to  Honduras  and  additional  refugees 
have  gone  to  Costa  Rica. 

Arthur  Driedger,  associate  director  for 
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A 170-voice  choir  representing  some  20 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  area  churches  performed 
the  musical  “All  Day  Singin’  with  Eatin’  on 
the  Ground,”  Sunday  evening.  Sept.  24, 
under  the  “shady  oaks  at  Weavers  Men- 
nonite  Church  west  of  Harrisonburg.  The 


Overseas  Services  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada),  planned  to  leave  on 
October  1 or  2 for  a two-week  on-site  assess- 
ment of  the  recent  disasters  in  Central 
America.  He  will  travel  with  Harold  Miller 
of  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Mission 
Board. 

Countries  of  concentration  will  be  Niea- 
ragua  and  Honduras,  reports  Edgar  Stoesz, 
MCC  associate  executive  secretary  for 
Overseas  Services.  Refugees  in  the  south  of 
Honduras  and  hurricane  damage  in  the 
north  are  the  most  pressing  needs  currently 
in  that  country.  The  September  18  hurri- 
cane left  1,500  Honduran  families  homeless. 

No  emergency  exists  in  Belize,  which  was 
also  hit  by  a hurricane  on  Sept.  19,  reports 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  (EMBMC),  Salunga,  Pa. 

Driedger  and  Miller  will  work  closely 
with  constituent  missionaries  and  national 
churches  in  Central  America  as  they  inves- 
tigate needs  and  help  formulate  a longer- 
range  plan  of  action. 

“In  both  countries  we  are  now  working 
basically  with  refugees,”  explains  Stoesz. 
“We  want  to  find  them  and  minister  to  their 
needs,  but  we  also  want  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  emergency  to  the  rehabilitation 
phase  to  follow.” 


The  church  in  Namibia 

NOTE  from  MCC:  Although  MCC  has 
no  workers  in  Namibia,  the  tense  political 
situation  there  and  in  Rhodesia  is  of  deep 


musical  included  16  gospel  and  camp  meet- 
ing songs  with  taped  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. Roy  D.  Roth,  associate  professor 
of  church  music  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  directed  the  choir.  A carry-in 
picnic  preceded  the  program. 


concern  to  MCCers  in  Southern  African 
countries,  as  they  directly  affect  the  overall 
African  situation. 

In  1971,  the  World  Court  confirmed  the 
1966  United  Nations  resolution  which  ter- 
minated South  Africa’s  mandate  to  rule 
Namibia,  formerly  known  as  South  West 
Africa.  After  numerous  proposals  from  the 
Western  countries,  both  South  Africa  and 
the  South  West  Africa  Peoples’  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO),  one  of  Namibia’s  liberation 
movements,  finally  accepted  the  Western 
proposals  for  independence.  This  involves  a 
transitional  period  under  UN  supervision  to 
determine  a constituent  assembly. 

The  South  African  passenger  train  still 
regularly  carries  white  South  African 
soldiers  to  Northern  Namibia  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  maintaining  order  and 
stability.  At  the  same  time  SWAPO  is  con- 
tinuing its  guerrilla  warfare  along  the  An- 
golan border. 

Politically  the  situation  is  also  very  vo- 
latile. The  South  African  government  and  its 
ethnically  based  political  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Turnhalle  Alliance  (DTA),  are  push- 
ing for  elections  prior  to  the  end  of  this  year, 
while  SWAPO  and  the  churches  are  all  urg- 
ing that  elections  be  held  in  April  or  May, 
1979,  at  the  earliest. 

Although  SWAPO  clearly  carries  the  most 
popular  support,  the  DTA  would  win  an 
early  election  primarily  because  their 
political  machinery  is  already  established. 
SWAPO  is  demanding  more  time  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  Namibia  its  many  exiles  and 
political  prisoners,  establish  its  platform  and 


campaign  throughout  the  country.  A church 
official  in  Windhoek  predicted  total  disaster  ■ 
should  elections  be  held  without  SWAPO’s 
participation.  j 

[Recent  difficulties  slowing  the  move  : 
toward  independence  include  the  objection  ^ 
of  the  South  African  government  to  a UN  j 
report  on  how  Namibia  will  become  inde-  ^ 
pendent.  Those  objections  center  on  ' 
proposed  increase  of  UN  troops  to  be  sent  to  ' 
Namibia  and  a proposal  to  send  360  po-  I 
licemen  into  the  territory.] 

What  are  the  churches  doing  as  the  war  ] 
on  the  border  continues  and  as  the  South  Af-  < 
rican  defense  force  intimidates  people  into  u 
registering  as  voters?  | 

Although  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
has  always  been  a numerical  minority  in  [ 
Namibia  and  is  virtually  all  white,  it  has 
wielded  great  power  because  of  its  total 
identification  with  the  government’s  policy. 
“But  the  DRC  is  losing  power  very  rapidly; 
every  day  its  influence  is  less,”  says  a 
minister  of  the  church. 

The  Lutheran  church  has  the  largest  j 
membership,  with  well  over  50  percent  of  i 
the  total  population  belonging  to  it.  The  ’ 
church  has  over  the  years  continually  wit- 
nessed against  the  South  African  govern- 
ment’s harsh  and  brutal  treatment  of  the 
black  population.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  SWAPO  supporters  are  also  Lutheran, 
the  church  has  not  called  for  SWAPO  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  people,  but  urged  * 
the  implementation  of  fair  and  free  elections 
under  UN  supervision. 

The  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  have 
also  been  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the 
treatment  of  the  local  population.  One  after 
another  their  leaders  have  been  deported 
(four  Anglican  leaders  alone)  for  exposing 
the  terrorizing  activities  of  the  government.  , 
In  July  two  clergy,  one  Catholic  and  one  An- 
glican, were  expelled  purportedly  to  main- 
tain “law  and  order.” 

Except  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
the  churches  of  Namibia  have  been  some  of 
the  few  voices  crying  against  the  injustice  in  ( 
the  land.  In  contrast  to  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, where  the  established  church  sup- 
ported and  benefited  from  the  colonial 
government,  in  Namibia  the  church  has 
stood  with  and  suffered  with  the  people. 

The  future  of  the  country  is  uncertain. 
The  greatest  danger  to  a true  independence  t 
is  South  Africa’s  attitude  to  elections.  If  it  I 
unilaterally  holds  elections  before  Dec.  31,  ^ 

then  violence  will  continue  to  plague  the  ' 
land.  If  South  Africa  allows  for  free  and  fair 
elections  then  most  people  are  confident  the  I 
worst  will  be  over.  Meanwhile  the  churches 
are  a sign  of  hope.  , 

“O  Lord,  help  us  who  roam  about.  Help  1 
us  who  have  been  placed  in  Africa  and  » 
have  no  dwelling  place  of  our  own.  Give  ] 
us  back  our  dwelling  place.  ” Hosea 
Kutako,  1947. — Orlando  Redekopp,  MCC 
Botswana  ; 
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Conservatives  also  send  volunteers 


Volunteers  appointed  to  VS  by  Rosedale 
Mennonite  Missions  (Conservative  Board  of 
Missions)  met  at  Rosedale  on  Aug.  23  and  24 
for  two  days  of  orientation  sessions. 

Appointees  with  home  address  and  place 
of  service  are:  (front  row)  Curtis  Geiser,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ohio;  Jay 
Yoder,  Allensville,  Pa.,  to  Nicaragua;  David 
Yutzy,  Eureka,  III,  to  Jackson,  Miss.;  (2nd 
row)  Brenda  (Mrs.  Marcus)  Freed,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  to  London,  Ohio;  Marva  Fenner, 
Burton,  Mich.,  to  Louisville,  Ky. ; Patricia 
Amstutz,  Elida,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ohio; 
Rosann  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  to  Cincinnati, 


Ohio;  Naomi  Borkholder,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to 
El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Marietta  Hochstetler,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.;  Irene  (Mrs. 
Henry)  Diller,  Hartville,  Ohio,  to  El  Do- 
rado, Ark.;  Kathleen  (Mrs.  Doug)  Myers, 
Grabill,  Ind.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.;  (back  row) 
Marcus  Freed,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  London, 
Ohio;  Darlene  Shetler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to 
London,  Ohio;  Donna  Schrock,  Arthur,  III, 
to  Louisville,  Ky. ; Doris  Schlabach,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  to  London,  Ohio;  Ruth  Ann  Ho- 
stetler, Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  Nicaragua;  Henry 
Diller,  Hartville,  Ohio,  to  El  Dorado,  Ark.; 
and  Doug  Myers  (holding  daughter  Rachel), 
Grabill,  Ind.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.  • 


Hostetter  left  rich  legacy 

D.  Ralph  Hostetter, 
professor  emeritus  of 
biology  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College, 
died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  evening. 

Sept.  27,  at  his  home 
in  Park  View.  He  was 
82.  He  was  admitted 
to  Rockingham  Me- 
morial Hospital  in 
Harrisonburg  on  Aug. 

19  for  surgery  and 
returned  home  two  weeks  ago. 

Hostetter  joined  the  EMC  faculty  in  1923 
and  taught  biology,  botany,  ornithology, 
and  geology  courses  until  his  retirement  in 
1966.  He  also  served  as  the  first  director  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  1938-57, 
while  teaching  at  the  college. 

He  continued  teaching  part  time  at  EMC 
until  1974  and,  until  his  recent  illness,  main- 
tained the  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of 
Natural  History  which  he  started  over  40 
years  ago. 

The  museum  officially  opened  in  1968.  It 
contained  over  6,000  specimens,  including 
many  mammals  and  birds  that  the  curator 
obtained  and  prepared  for  exhibition  him- 
self, and  numerous  rocks  and  minerals  he 
acquired  during  extensive  travels  through- 
out the  U S , Mexico,  Europe,  and  Africa. 


Which  transfiguration? 

Aug.  6 is  a date  not  usually  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant for  Mennonite  pacifism.  Yet  it 
marks  the  date  of  two  transfigurations  which 
continue  to  affect  our  lives  and  bear  heavily 
on  an  ethic  of  love  and  non-violence. 

Aug.  6 has  been  considered  the  traditional 
day  when  our  Lord  was  revealed  in  splendor 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John.  More  recently, 
we  recall  it  as  the  day  in  1945  when  the  city 
of  Hiroshima  revealed  to  the  world  the  hor- 
rors of  an  atomic  holocaust. 

This  year,  at  the  foot  of  the  national  war 
memorial  in  Ottawa,  both  of  these  events 
were  commemorated  in  a special  memorial 
and  prayer  vigil.  Organized  by  a small 
group  of  Ottawa  Christians,  called  Nuclear 
Opposition  Nucleaire  (NON),  it  was  to  be  a 
public  witness  against  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  and  Canada’s 
own  growing  militarism. 

The  vigil  began  with  a worship  service  on 
Sunday  evening  as  a memorial  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Hiroshima  and  as  a confession  of  our 
sins  in  pursuit  of  peace  through  armaments. 

A symbolic  pouring  of  blood  and  ashes 
over  a list  of  those  nations  presently  capable 
of  waging  nuclear  war — South  Africa,  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  India, 
China,  and  the  United  States — was  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  suffering  and  evil  caused  by  nu- 
clear weapons  and  as  a prophetic  hope  that 
the  world  might  yet  turn  aside  from  its 
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measured  march  in  arms  escalation. 

On  Monday  morning,  following  a night  of 
prayer  and  hourly  worship,  the  vigil  con- 
cluded with  a service  that  directed  the  par- 
ticipants’ attention  from  the  themes  of 
death  and  destruction  to  life  and  peace  and 
hope  as  symbolized  in  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ.  The  gospel  of  Jesus,  they  said,  did 
not  submit  to  an  inevitable  destruction. — 
Robert  Koop 

Plantation  injustice 
featured 

Violations  of  human  rights  and  the  inade- 
quate working  and  living  conditions  on  the 
sugarcane  plantations  of  southern  Louisiana 
will  be  the  focus  of  a CBS  “60  Minutes  ” fea- 
ture due  to  air  nationwide,  likely  this 
month. 

Program  developers  became  aware  of  the 
excess  of  plantation  owners  in  Louisiana  and 
the  corrupt,  brutalizing  nature  of  the  system 
itself  through  the  efforts  of  the  Southern 
Mutual  Help  Association  (SMHA)  of  Jean- 
erette.  La.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
involved  with  the  SMHA  in  a job-placement 
program  which  helps  cane  workers  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle. 

CBS  cooperated  extensively  with  SMHA 
during  the  course  of  filming,  depending 
especially  on  SMHA  for  interview  contacts 
among  the  local  field-working  population. 

SHMA  has  worked  closely  with  cane 
workers  over  the  past  10  years  in  an  ongoing 
attempt  to  effectively  destroy  the  remains  of 
the  old  plantation  system,  and  considers  the 
“60  Minutes  ” expose  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  to  be  a significant  contribution  to 
the  workers’  struggle  for  liberation  from 
systematic  political  and  economic  oppres- 
sion. 

Sister  Anne  Catherine  Bizalion,  executive 
secretary  of  SMHA,  observes,  “People  were 
very  reticent  to  talk  about  plantation  condi- 
tions during  the  filming  by  CBS  for  fear  of 
reprisals  against  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies,” but  “through  successive  efforts  of  the 
staff  there  has  been  a noticeable  rise  in  the 
willingness  of  people  to  speak  out  and  some 
are  now  willing  to  come  forward  and  speak 
out  about  life  on  the  plantations.  ” 

Other  sources  in  the  SMHA  administra- 
tion report  that  one  powerful  sugar  producer 
in  the  Jeanerette  area  refused  to  leave  his 
house  for  a filmed  interview  with  “60 
Minutes”  newsman  Morley  Safer.  They  say 
the  same  grower  permanently  closed  the 
plantation  store  the  following  day,  then 
visited  workers’  houses,  hinting  broadly  that 
he  thought  they  were  to  blame  for  CBS’s 
presence  on  his  farm  and  threatening  them 
with  the  summary  eviction  from  the  houses. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  recent  indications 
that  the  political  climate  in  southern 
Louisiana’s  cane  belt  continues  to  be  unfa- 
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vorable  for  the  prompt  cessation  of  racial 
and  class  discrimination  against  sugar  work- 
ers by  the  sugar-producing  aristocracy  of  the 
region.  It  is  hoped  that  a public  review  on 
network  television  of  the  gross  social 


Mary  E.  Yoder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  has  been 
named  by  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries 
(MBCM),  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  as  office  man- 
ager and  administra- 
tive assistant  to  execu- 
tive secretary  Gordon 
Zook.  She  began  her 
position  on  Aug.  7. 

Originally  from  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Mary  brings  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  church  to  her  position  at  MBCM.  She 
was  employed  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Mary  replaces  Thelma  Horner,  who  moved 
to  Ohio,  where  her  husband,  Glen,  has  been 
called  as  pastor  of  Wooster  Mennonite 
Church. 

A program  of  chamber  music  by  the 
American  Woodwind  Quintet  will  open  the 
1978-79,  Artists  Series  at  Goshen  College,  on 
Oct.  20.  The  concert  will  be  given  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Union  Auditorium.  The  Amer- 
ican Quintet,  composed  of  five  faculty 
members  from  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music,  enjoys  a national  reputa- 


inequalities  of  the  plantation  system  will 
bring  enough  pressure  on  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  that  they  will  be  compelled 
to  institute  reforms  in  the  favor  of  sugar 
workers. — Rich  Sauder 


tion  as  an  outstanding  chamber  music 
group. 

The  repertoire  of  the  American  Quintet 
covers  a broad  range  of  music  from  the 
classic  works  of  Beethoven  and  Haydn  to 
contemporary  compositions  by  Hindemith, 
Ibert,  and  others. 

Camp  Deerpark  is  holding  its  annual 
country  auction  and  pig  roast  on  Oct.  14,  at 
the  Lancaster  Guernsey  Barn,  intersection 
of  Route  30  East  and  896.  Quilts,  baked 
goods,  and  hand-crafted  items  will  be  sold. 
All  benefits  will  go  to  Camp  Deerpark,  a 
camp  used  by  New  York  City  children.  Sale 
starts  at  10:00  a.m. 

The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is  in 
need  of  a person  skilled  in  typing  to  train  as 
a typesetter  terminal  operator.  If  you  have 
good  typing  skills  and  would  enjoy  serving 
in  the  literature  program  of  the  church, 
contact  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  27,  Robert  E. 
Ulle,  administrator  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.) 
Information  Center,  will  present  a one-hour 
slide  program  of  “Colonial  Germantown: 
Three  Centuries  of  Change,”  accompanied 
by  music.  The  meeting  begins  7:30  p.m.  at 


Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  Historical 
Society’s  meeting  place.  There  will  be  a 
small  admission  fee  for  nonmembers. 

Peter  J.  Dyck,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee director  for  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
will  speak  on  “Worldwide  Mennonite  Lead- 
ership” at  two  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Christian  Foundation.  The  first 
will  be  a public  meeting  at  the  Harrisonburg 
(Va. ) Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  11,  7:30  p.m. 
The  second  meeting  will  be  a banquet  at  the 
Dutch  Town  and  Country  Inn,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  12,  at  6:30  p.m.  For  banquet  res- 
ervations, call  (717)  898-0329. 

The  Mennonite  Historical  Associates’ 
second  1978  seminar,  “Flavors  from  the 
Hearthside,”  will  survey  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man food  and  eating  habits  over  the  past 
two  centuries.  William  Woys  Weaver,  from 
Paoli,  Pa.,  will  emphasize  Swiss  and  Palatine 
characteristics  in  historic  Mennonite 
cookery.  Scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
Oct.  30,  the  seminar  will  meet  at  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Conference  His- 
torieal  Society’s  meeting  place. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
announces  a program  for  congregations  with 
creative,  effective  programs  to  join  in  a shar- 
ing retreat,  Oct.  2'7-29.  To  participate,  write 
LCC,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666, 
or  call  (412)-423-4056. 

Clayton  Steiner, 

Kidron,  Ohio,  as- 
sumed responsibilities 
as  business  manager 
of  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center 
on  Sept.  1.  Clayton 
and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
come  to  the  assign- 
ment from  two  years 
as  VS  unit  leaders  at 
Champaign,  111. 

New  materials  to 
update  the  Workbook  (calendar)  and  de- 
nominational resource  sections  of  the  Con- 
gregational Planning  and  Resource  Guide 
have  been  sent  to  all  pastors.  If  you  have  a 
copy  of  the  Planning  Guide  and  have  not 
received  the  update,  please  let  us  know  and 
it  will  be  sent.  A complete  Planning  Guide 
(filler  and  binder)  is  available  for  $3.00  per 
copy;  the  filler  is  only  $1.75.  Order  from  the 
Congregational  Literature  Division,  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

The  second  annual  One-in-the-Spirit 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Goshen  (Ind. ) 
College  Church  Chapel,  Oct.  20-22.  The 
conference  is  sponsored  by  the  One-in-the 
Spirit  Committee  for  Region  IV  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Main  speakers  for  the  occa- 
sion are  Dennis  and  Rita  Bennett  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  who  are  among  the  originators  of  the 
charismatic  movement  as  it  is  known  today. 
Anne  White,  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  teacher, 
author,  and  counselor  will  participate.  Many 
other  speakers,  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 


Anabaptist  Study  Tour 

January  3-20,  1979 

....  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Luxembourg 

Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Marion  Bontrager,  Hesston,  Kan. 

All  expenses  paid  NY-NY $1470 

Four  hours  college  credit $ 285 

Downpayment  of  $100  due  October  27. 

For  registration  details,  contact  Marion  Bontrager  at  . . . 

Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316-327-4221 
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will  also  be  present.  For  more  information, 
write  Roy  S.  Koch,  204  S.  6th  St.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526,  or  call  (219)  533-1798. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
Philhaven  Hospital  was  held  Tues.  evening. 
Sept.  19,  at  Indian  Springs  Golf  Glub, 
Landisville,  Pa.  A.  Don  Augsburger  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  guest  speaker,  spoke  on  the 
subject  “Mental  Health  and  Christianity.” 
Rowland  Shank,  executive  director  of  the 
hospital,  recognized  the  years  of  service  of 
both  staff  and  Board  members.  Anna  Stover 
and  Ethel  Nybeck  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  were 
recognized  for  giving  over  20  years  of 
service.  Four  board  members  were  also 
honored.  These  were  Noah  W.  Kreider  of 
Manheim,  Pa.;  Abram  M.  Metzler  of 
Strasburg;  Victor  F.  Weaver  of  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.  These  members  have  served  the 
hospital  since  it  was  founded  30  years  ago. 
Harold  Frey  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  has 
served  25  years,  was  also  honored.  Dr. 
Rohrer,  chairman  of  the  Board,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Juan  Suerro  of  215  East  Green  Hill  Road, 
Bronx,  NY  10467,  was  ordained  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  the  Morris  Heights  Men- 
nonite  Church,  the  Bronx,  Aug.  20.  Suerro 
was  the  organizer  and  has  been  pastor  of  this 
church  for  about  two  years.  As  overseer, 
John  1.  Smucker  gave  the  charge.  Guillermo 
Torres,  assistant  overseer  of  the  NYC 
Spanish  churches,  delivered  the  sermon, 
and  Jos6  Feliz,  pastor  of  the  Bronx  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church,  moderated. 

Special  meetings:  John  Steiner,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct. 
8-11.  Larry  Howland,  Elsie,  Mich.,  at 
Alden,  N.Y.,  Oct.  14-18;  at  Wayside  Men- 
nonite Church,  Brimley,  Mich.,  Oct.  22-25; 
and  at  Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov. 
1.  Herman  Click,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Bossiers, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Oct.  15-22.  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Oct.  11-15.  Richard  Showalter,  Irwin, 
Ohio,  at  Friendship  Church,  Benford,  Ohio, 
Nov.  3-5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fifteen  at 
Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.;  eleven  at  North 
Lima,  Ohio;  two  at  Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.; 
one  at  Leetonia,  Ohio;  three  at  Souderton, 
Pa. 

Change  of  address:  John  Driver,  Calle 
Argimon,  10,  Entlo.  4 , Barcelona-32,  Spain. 


readers  say 


A Sept.  12  letter  responding  to  Emma 
LaRoque’s  article  stated  that  “the  ERA  supports 
. . . abortion"  and  that  “the  ERA  also  strongly 
argues  for  granting  marriage  licenses  to  ho- 
mosexual couples.”  To  set  the  record  straight,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  does  neither  or  these. 
It  is  this  simple  sentence  and  nothing  more: 
“Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
other  state  on  account  of  sex.” 

People  who  support  the  ERA  include  both 
those  who  oppose  Portion  as  well  as  those  who 


support  abortion  rights.  ERA  supporters  would 
also  have  differing  views  about  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. I believe  we  shouldn’t  confuse  the  actual 
Constitutional  amendment  with  what  its  sup- 
porters hope  it  would  encourage  or  what  its  op- 
ponents fear  it  would  lead  to. — Betsy  Beyler, 
Washington,  D.C. 


births 
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Alderfer,  Harold  and  Elaine  (Erb),  Frazee, 
Minn.,  first  child,  Jason  Harold,  July  24,  1978. 

Bixler,  Jerry  and  Bonnie  (Heim),  N.  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Stacey  Erin,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Book,  David  and  Martha  (Knight)  Freeport, 
111.,  first  child,  Angela  Lorene,  Aug.  2,  1978. 

Eigsti,  Tom  and  Paula  (Slaubaugh),  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Shanna  Elizabeth, 
Sept.  7,  1978. 

Good,  Marlin  and  Barbara  (Nissley),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  second  son,  Matthew  Charlton, 
Aug.  27,  1978. 

Hottinger,  Joe  and  Betty  Jo  (Layman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va,,  first  child,  Travis  Michael,  Sept. 
17,  1978; 

Martin,  Terry  and  Kathleen  (Beck),  Wausan, 
Wis.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Janel,  Apr,  10, 
1978. 

Mast,  Linn  and  Nancy  (Moon),  Medina,  Ohio, 
third  son,  Nathan  Linn,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Moyer,  Ronald  and  Rosalie  (Heatwole), 
Frazee,  Minn.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Deb- 
orah Ann,  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Nofziger,  Ron  and  Gloria,  Millbank,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Lora  Christine,  Sept.  6,  1978. 

Nussbaum,  Ray  and  Kay  (Thut),  Salem,  Ore., 
second  son,  Jonathan  Alan,  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Roes,  Donald  and  Carolee,  , Ont.,  first 

child,  Chad  Jason,  Sept.  6,  1978. 

Siegrist,  Dennis  and  Jeanie  (Yoder),  Holtwood, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Timothy  Alan,  Sept.  4,  1978. 

Slone,  Philip  and  Margaret  (Miller),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Marissa  Lynn, 
Sept.  12,  1978. 

Smith,  Ken  and  Patricia  (Weaver),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Christina  Ann,  Sept.  17,  1978, 

Swartzendruber,  Dan  and  Becky  (Bishop), 
Freeport,  III.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  July  13, 
1978, 

Weber,  Merlin  and  Barbara  (Kauffman),  Da- 
kota, 111.,  first  child,  Valonne  Renea,  July  8,  1978. 

Wyse,  Ned  and  Debbie  (Rupp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Julia  Marie,  Sept,  14,  1978. 

Yoder,  Dan  and  Nancy  (Lapp),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  third  son.  Derrick  Lane,  Sept.  15,  1978. 


marriages 

'rliux  shall  hr  one  flesh  {(icn  2 24)  A six-monlh  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  G<jspel  Herald  is  j^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiatinkl  minister 

Beitzel — Maust. — Richard  Beitzel,  Salisbury, 
Pa,,  and  Esther  Maust,  Grantsville,  Md.,  both 
from  Maple  Glen  cong.,  by  Ivan  J.  Miller,  Sept.  1, 
1978, 

Bender — Wesselhoeft. — J,  Michael  Bender, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  and  Ruth 
Evelyn  Wesselhoeft,  Logan,  Ohio,  Turkey  Run 
cong.,  by  Robert  Fisher  and  Carl  J.  Wesselhoeft, 
father  of  the  bride.  Sept,  9,  1978, 

Boyle — Styer. — Stephen  Boyle,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Darlene  Styer,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Blooming 
Glen  cong.,  by  Sheldon  Burkhalter,  Sept.  23, 
1978, 

Gerhart  — Moore.  — Roger  Gerhart,  Telford, 
Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Lori  Jean 
Moore,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
Sheldon  Burkhalter,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Gotwals — Detweiler. — R.  Brent  Gotwals,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Julia  Det- 


weiler, Elroy,  Pa.,  Rockhil!  cong.,  by  Sheldon  W. 
Burkhalter,  July  22,  1978. 

Hurst — Miller. — Dale  Lee  Hurst,  Pine  Grove, 
Pa.,  Raedersville  cong.,  and  Sherry  Lynn  Miller, 
Sarasota,  Fla,,  Palm  Grove  cong.,  by  Le  Roy 
Yoder,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Mosher — Schlegel. — Rocky  Mosher,  Lajunta 
Colo.,  and  Sally  Schlegel,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo,, 
Rocky  Ford  cong.,  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  June  10, 
1978. 

Musselman — Jablanofsky. — Larry  Mussel- 

man,  Trevose,  Pa,,  Trevose  cone.,  and  Linda  Jab- 
lanofsky, Feasterville,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Henry  Musselman,  father  of  the  groom.  Sept.  16, 
1978. 

Sieber — Headrick. — Marlin  Sieber,  Hesston, 
Kan,,  Arthur  cong.,  and  Peggy  Headrick, 
Hesston,  Kan,,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber, 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Jerry  Quiring,  Sept.  16, 
1978, 

Thiessen — Bozek. — James  Thiessen  and  Cyn- 
thia Bozek,  both  from  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong., 
by  John  Willems,  Sept,  16,  1978. 

Yoder — Collins. — Doyle  Yoder,  Harrisonville, 
Mo.,  Harrisonville  cong.,  and  Jenette  Collins,  Ar- 
chie, Mo.,  Christian  Fellowship,  by  Cleon  Nyce 
and  Lawrence  Wilson,  Aug.  5,  1978. 


obituaries 
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Frank,  Eleanora  S.,  daughter  of  Henry  H,  and 
Emma  K.  (Stauffer)  Franck,  was  born  at  Kissel 
Hill,  Pa.,  June  17,  1894;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  10,  1978;  aged  84  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother 
(Henry  S.  Franck),  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lititz  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  14,  in  charge  of  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  Lester  B.  Wenger,  and  Melvin  H. 
Lauver;  interment  in  Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Frank  Elmer,  son  of  C.  J.  and  Cora 
(Grove)  Garber,  was  born  in  Alpha,  Minn.,  May 
27,  1898;  died  of  cancer  at  Moundridge,  Kan., 
Sept.  13,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1924,  he 
was  married  to  Christina  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Rebecca — Mrs. 
Ivan  Petersheim,  Willa — Mrs.  Delmar  Nafziger, 
Frances — Mrs.  Lemont  Ewy,  and  Roma — Mrs, 
Leo  Schmidt),  one  son  (Duane),  23  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Charles),  and  one  sister  (Mary  Ely).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters,  one  brother,  and  2 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Jerry  Quiring  and 
Milo  Kauffman,  interment  in  East  Lawn  Cem- 
etery. 

Headrick,  Donna  Kaye,  daughter  of  Melvin 
and  Clara  Headrick,  was  born  at  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Dec.  21,  1961;  died  in  a highway  accident  on 
Sept.  2,  1978;  aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  5 sisters  (Betsy,  Susan,  Mary,  Tina,  and 
Rachel)  2 grandmothers  (Dessie  Headrick  and 
Mina  Esch).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Cheraw  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  4,  in  charge 
of  Darrel  D,  Otto;  interment  in  the  East  Holbrook 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Roy  L.,  son  of  Jacob  B.  and  Mary 
(Farver)  Hess,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov,  21,  1906;  died  at  Polyclinic  Hospital,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  July  16,  1978;  aged  73  y.  Surviving 
are  3 brothers  (Warren  F.,  Harry  F.,  and  Walter) 
and  one  sister  (Mary  F. — Mrs.  Russel  A.  Shis- 
sler. ).  He  was  a member  of  the  Good  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Miller 
Funeral  Home,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  July  20,  in 
charge  of  Jay  Bechtold  and  Russell  J.  Baer; 
interment  in  Good  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horton,  Rexford,  A.,  son  of  William  and  Hazel 
Horton,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mar,  1,  1916; 
died  of  Parkinson’s  disease  at  Methodist  Hospital, 
Gary,  Ind.,  Sept.  20,  1978;  aged  62  y.  On  Aug.  13, 
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1955,  he  was  married  to  Lois  Rauschert,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  daughter  (Loralee). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lombard  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  E.  Joe  and  Emma  Richards. 

Kauffman,  Walter,  son  of  Fred  E.  and  Lizzie 
(Reber)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Mio,  Mich.,  Nov. 
19,  1916;  died  as  a result  of  an  accident  while  at 
work  at  Mio,  Mich.,  July  13,  1978;  aged  61  y.  On 
Dec.  29,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Leola  Oaks,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Marlin,  David, 
Roger,  Dennis,  Lyle,  and  Duane),  one  daughter 
(Linda)  and  one  granddaughter,  5 sisters  (Mel- 
vina — Mrs.  Fred  Roel,  Eleanor — Mrs.  Reuben 
Handrich,  Vera  Shea,  Ruby — Mrs.  Ivan  Gongwer, 
and  Adeline — Mrs.  Pete  Peachy),  and  2 brothers 
(Donald  and  Charles).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  15,  in  charge  of 
Ellsworth  Handrich  and  Howard  Keim;  inter- 
ment in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Kerr,  Elmira,  daughter  of  Tobias  and  Elmira 
Nice,  was  born  in  Hadeysville,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1898; 
died  at  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Sept.  15,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  4,  1921,  she 
was  married  to  Maurice  K.  Kerr,  who  died  on 
Dec.  30,  1977.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Walter  N.), 
one  daughter  (Marian — Mrs.  Abram  Alderfer),  7 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Spring  Mount  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
18,  in  charge  of  John  R.  Smucker  and  Paul  Ruth; 
interment  in  Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Harry  L.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Susan  (Lehman)  Longenecker,  was  born  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1881;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1978;  aged 
97  y.  On  Jan.  12,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Irene  G. 
Zimmerman,  who  died  in  March  1964.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Henry  and  Elmer)  and  2 sisters  (Susan 
Hess  and  Sadie  Givens).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sons  (Alvin,  Jonas,  and  Samuel).  He 
was  a member  of  Strickler  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  9,  in 
charge  of  Omar  B.  Stahl  and  Russell  J.  Baer; 
interment  in  Shopes  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lyndaker,  Ira  Gerald,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Yousey)  Lyndaker,  was  born  in  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Nov.  23,  1906;  died  of  cancer  in  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital  on  Sept.  10,  1978;  aged  71  y.  On 
Sept.  12,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Louise  Zehr 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Donna — Mrs.  Nevin  Lehman  and  Sandy  Kf),  one 
son  (Garey),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 4 brothers,  and  one  sister.  One  sister 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  14,  in  charge 
of  Julius  Moser  and  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Esther,  daughter  of  G.  Monroe  and 
Anna  (Garber)  Miller,  was  born  in  Vestula,  Mich., 
May  10,  1908;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sept.  4,  1978;  aged  70 
y.  On  July  4,  1932,  she  was  married  to  William  R. 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Letha — Mrs.  Willard  Ressler,  Ei- 
leen— Mrs.  James  Shenk,  Loretta — Mrs.  Calvin 
R.  Kaufman,  and  Jeanette — Mrs.  Sherwood 
Patches),  2 sons  (Merlyn  and  Willard),  17  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Kauffman  and 
Cleone — Mrs.  Era  Stutzman),  and  one  brother 
(Vernon  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  granddaughter  and  one  brother.  She  was  a 
memoer  of  the  Crumstown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  she  served  as  pastor’s  wife  for  30  years. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Forest  G.  Hay 
Funeral  Home  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  Ernie 
Hostetler  and  Elno  Steiner;  interment  in  Chapel 
Hill  Memorial  Gardens. 

Musselman,  Henrietta  H.,  daughter  of 
Franklin  and  Catharine  (Hauck)  Freed,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  22.  1895;  died  at 
the  Telford  Lutheran  Home  for  the  Aged,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1978;  aged  82  y.  She  was  mar- 


ried to  John  F.  Musselman,  who  died  in  1963. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Grace  Musselman  and 
Kathryn — Mrs.  Donald  R.  Cornelius),  5 sons 
(Leroy  F.,  Grand  F.,  Robert  F.,  Luther  F.,  and 
Mark  F. ),  13  grandchildren,  and  6 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Neville,  Lenna  F.,  daughter  of  Jacob  A.  and 
Bertha  Heatwole,  was  born  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  4,  1903;  died  at  the  La  Junta  Medical  Center 
Nursing  Home,  July  8,  1978;  aged  74  y.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  Odel,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  later  married  to  Elzie  Neville,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Herman 
and  Jacob,  Jr.)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Annie  Snyder 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Zehr).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sisters  (Ruth  and  Elizabeth).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  12,  in  charge  of  Darrel  D.  Otto;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Allen,  son  of  P.  J.  and  Lydia  (Orendorff) 
Roth,  was  born  near  Wayland,  Iowa,  Mar.  9, 
1922;  died  at  the  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  aged  56  y.  On  Mar.  9,  1922;  died  at  the 
University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  aged  56  y. 
On  Mar.  9,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn  Nebel, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Rulon  and 
Milan),  2 daughters  (Melanie  Roth  and  Dor- 
othy— Mrs.  Keith  Gardner),  one  grandson,  3 
brothers  (Lloyd,  Milton,  and  Orval),  and  one 
sister  (Gladys — Mrs.  Henry  Widmer).  He  was 
receded  in  death  by  2 granddaughters,  one 
rother  (Clarence),  and  one  sister  (Alma  Roth). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
16,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Vernon  Gerig; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Roth,  Jacob,  R.,  son  of  Michael  and  Magdelena 
(Gascho)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  May  3, 
1903;  died  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1978; 
aged  75  y.  On  Dec.  20,  1928,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Unternahrer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Earl  Roth, 
Eldora — Mrs.  Don  Boshart,  and  Alice — Mrs. 
Gene  Wyse),  2 sons  (Donald  J.  and  Urban  Roth), 
16  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Alma  Bontrager  and  Mrs.  Frieda  Kauff- 
man), and  3 brothers  (Joe,  Albert  and  Edward 
Roth).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Fannie  Beckler)  and  2 brothers  (Daniel  and 
William  Roth).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  11,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth, 
Vernon  Gerig,  and  Norman  Beckler;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Joe  C.,  son  of  Peter  and  Katherine 
Schrock,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111.,  June  1,  1883; 
died  at  his  home  in  Ontario,  Calif.,  July  28,  1978; 
aged  95  y.  On  Dec.  27,  1908,  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  Rediger,  who  died  on  June  16,  1961.  Sur- 
viving are  6 children  (Lee  Edward,  Joe,  Jr., 
Nellie — Mrs.  Floyd  Hauder,  Harry,  Robert,  and 
Wilma),  10  grandchildren  and  19  great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Willard)  and  one  daughter  (Lucille).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Seventh  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Donald  King,  Ralph  Wenger,  and  Dale 
Fahndrich. 

Sensenig,  E.  Susan,  daughter  of  Elam  W.  and 
Emma  (Frey)  Sensenig,  was  born  in  West  Earl 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1896;  died  in  Manheim  Twp., 
Sept.  9,  1978;  aged  82  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Lena  C.  Sensenig  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Hershey 
Balmer)  and  2 brothers  (Elam  F.  and  Ralph  F. 
Sensenig).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Landis  Homes  Chapel  on 
Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess  and  Melvin 
Lauver;  interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 


Stover,  Susan  C.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  (Conver)  Keeler,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1891;  died  at  HatfieM,  Pa., 
Sept.  4,  1978;  aged  86  y.  On  Mar.  13,  1913,  she 
was  married  to  Harvey  Stover,  who  died  in  1976. 
Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter  (Ethel  Mae — 
Mrs.  Samuel  Myers,  one  foster  son  (Norman  K. 
Yoder),  11  foster  grandchildren,  20  foster  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Milton  C. 
Keeler).  She  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Harold  M.  Fly;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Ulrich,  Donna  Mae,  daughter  of  Elmer  and 
Betty  (Litwiller)  Ulrich,  was  born  in  Peoria,  111., 
Mra.  27,  1960;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Agu.  10,  1978;  aged  18  y.  Surviving 
are  her  parents,  one  brother  (Michael  J.),  one 
sister  (Sandra  kay),  and  her  grandfather  (William 
Litwiller).  She  was  a member  of  the  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of  James  Detweiler  and 
Gail  Fisher;  interment  in  Hickory  Point  Cem- 
etery. 

Walter,  Bertha  S.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah 
(Snader)  Wanner,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
July  6,  1899;  died  at  Welsh  Mountain  Good 
Samaritan  Home,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Sept.  12, 
1978;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  5,  1919,  she  was  married 
to  Elmer  Walter,  who  died  in  1946.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Earl  and  Elmer),  9 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Edna 
Kautz).  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Stradling 
Funeral  Home,  Akron,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of 
J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind;  interment  in 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Eugene,  son  of  Rudolph  and  Katie 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Garden  City,  Mo., 
Nov.  21  1896;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Feb.  21, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Miller,  who  died 
on  April  24,  1951.  On  Nov.  22,  1952,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Luella  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Martha — Mrs.  Marcus  Os- 
wald and  Mary — Mrs.  Daniel  Hertzler),  2 step- 
daughters (Myrtle — Mrs.  Glenn  Shaffer  and  Mar- 
ian— Mrs.  Richard  Miller),  one  stepson  (George 
Stutzman),  17  grandchildren,  19  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Celesta — Mrs.  Harvey 
Blosser),  and  2 brothers  (Amos  and  Willis).  In 
1940  he  was  ordained  as  a deacon  in  the  Plainview 
(now  Aurora)  Mennonite  Church  and  in  1946  as  a 
minister  in  the  same  congregation.  From  1964 
through  1969  he  was  pastor  of  the  McElrath  Men- 
nonite Church,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Aurora  Mennonite  Church,  on 
Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Stoltzfus  and  Ernest 
D.  Martin;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Zook,  Leroy  K.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca 
(Kauffman)  Zook,  was  born  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Sept.  15, 
1905;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  at  Atglen,  Pa., 
Sept.  9,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  Nov.  28,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Marian  Kennel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Anna — Mrs.  Mast 
Stoltzfus  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Paul  King),  7 grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Ada  Mae  Stoltzfus  and 
Mary  Brown).  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  13,  in  charge  of  Herman  Click, 
Leroy  Umble,  and  Paul  Yoder;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 
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Affluence  affecting  membership 
in  inner-city  Black  churches 

Black  United  Methodist  pastors  met  from 
all  over  the  country  (Sept.  5-7)  at  Garrett- 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  to  dis- 
cuss, among  other  things,  declining  mem- 
bership due  to  increased  affluence.  “Those 
blacks  that  are  normally  our  members  are 
increasingly  moving  to  suburbia  and  becom- 
ing more  seeularized,”  said  Bishop  Edsel 
Ammons,  of  Detroit,  bishop  of  the  Miehigan 
area  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  in  an 
interview.  “We  have  to  find  new  ways  to 
relate  to  them.  ” 

The  church  never  did  make  big  inroads 
into  the  vast  inner-city  black  population,  nor 
did  any  other  mainline  denomination,  he 
said.  And  now  it  must  leave  to  suburban 
congregations  the  added  difficulty  of  re- 
gaining newly  affluent  black  former 
Methodists.  Blacks  are  finding  they  can  at- 
tend white,  suburban  churehes  “without 
fuss,”  Bishop  Ammons  said^  “But  they 
aren’t  going  anywhere  (to  church),  and  pas- 
tors have  to  remember  that  churehes  don’t 
just  grow  without  some  effort  at  making 
them  grow.  ” 

East  German  churchmen  protest 
army  instruction  for  children 

Over  the  objections  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  East  German 
Communist  regime  has  introduced  eompul- 
sory  military  instruction  for  both  boys  and 
girls  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades.  The 
churches  have  argued  that  universal  military 
indoctrination  of  children  is  harmful  be- 
cause it  undermines  education  for  peace, 
teaches  children  to  hate,  and  instills  in  them 
a harmful  “friend-foe”  mentality. 

A Lutheran  eircular  complains  that  such 
military  instruction  of  children  will  reinforee 
the  “habit  of  using  force  as  the  means  of  set- 
tling eonfliets.  ” 

American  missionaries  arrested 
aiding  striking  Peruvian  miners 

Two  Roman  Catholic  missionary  priests 
from  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  diocese  and  a 
Catholic  missionary  sister  from  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  have  been  arrested  by  the  military 
government  in  Peru.  The  three  were  taken 
into  eustody  in  the  mining  town  of  Marcona, 
where  the  Catholie  Church  is  supporting 
striking  mine  workers,  and  driven  to  the 
capital  city  of  Lima,  300  miles  away.  The 
trio  was  held  incommunicado  by  the  Special 
Branch  of  the  military  police  and  went 
through  several  sessions  of  between  8 to  12 


hours  of  intense  interrogation.  During  the 
interrogation  sessions  no  food,  drink,  or 
sleep  was  permitted  the  missionaries. 

They  were  released  on  Sept.  9 in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  Catholic  bishop.  Bishop 
Guido  Brena  Lopez,  O.P.,  of  Ica,  but  kept 
under  house  arrest.  No  formal  charges  were 
placed. 

Troubled  marriages  said  to  worry  clergy 
more  than  problems  witbin  congregations 

A pastoral-care  specialist  told  a gathering 
of  newly  appointed  United  Methodist  dis- 
trict superintendents  at  Nashville  that  min- 
isters are  twice  as  likely  to  have  trouble  with 
their  marriages  as  with  their  eongregations. 
Larry  W.  Sonner,  director  of  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  for  the  church’s  Iowa 
Conference,  declared  that  “it  simply  isn’t 
true  that  if  left  alone  a good  marriage  will 
get  even  better.  Marriage  needs  constant 
nurturing.” 

Among  “problem  signals”  whieh  district 
superintendents  should  look  out  for  in 
elergy  marriages,  Sonner  cited  couples  be- 
ing always  together  or  never  together, 
severe  financial  difficulties,  persons  who 
embarrass  or  show  hostility  toward  their 
mates  in  public,  and  individuals  who  either 
never  mention  their  spouses  or  who  talk 
about  their  spouses  to  an  inappropriate 
degree.  Sonner  urged  the  district  super- 
intendents to  advise  their  clergy  that  “going 
for  help  will  be  seen  on  the  credit  side  of 
their  ledger  and  not  on  the  debit  side.  ” 

USSR  Pentecostals  continue  sit-in; 
appeal  to  Americans  for  assistance 

Seven  Soviet  Pentecostals  are  continuing 
a sit-in  demonstration  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  to  dramatize  their  unsuccessful 
15-year  effort  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.  The 
protesters,  representing  two  families  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  USSR,  have  appealed  for  world- 
wide publicity  of  their  plight,  according  to 
reports  reeeived  from  Russia. 

The  seven  Penteeostals — a recent  Wash- 
ington Post  report  indicates  there  are  now 
10 — who  entered  the  U.S.  Embassy  on  June 
27  are  members  of  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families,  according  to  the 
reports.  They  slipped  past  Soviet  poliee 
guards,  but  an  eighth  member  was  eaught 
by  police.  The  rest  decided  not  to  leave  the 
embassy  until  they  learned  of  his 
whereabouts.  Embassy  personnel  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  Christian  demonstra- 
tors to  leave  the  building.  Dr.  Hruby  said. 
The  embassy  staff,  however,  has  taken  turns 
providing  food  for  the  refugees. 

Church  leaders  petition 
President’s  aid  in  Youngstown  crisis 

Hundreds  of  church  leaders  in  Ohio,  seek- 


ing to  save  a Youngstown  steel  mill  which 
has  been  declared  redundant  by  its  owners 
and  thus  had  idled  almost  5,000  workers, 
have  called  upon  President  Jimmy  Carter  to 
take  a personal  interest  in  the  case  and 
provide  federal  aid  to  reduce  steel  industry 
job  losses.  “If  you  decide  not  to  help,’  the 
church  group  states,  “Youngstown  will  be- 
come another  industrial  disaster  area.  Ohio 
and  national  religious  leaders  hope  to  meet 
soon  with  you  and  the  Vice-President.  We  re 
working  hard  to  make  Youngstown  a symbol 
of  hope.  ” 

The  appeal  was  published  as  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Washington  Post  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Ecumenical  Coalition 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  It  was  signed  by 
several  hundred  clerical  and  lay  leaders,  and 
the  ad  noted  that  1,100  other  church  people 
had  since  signed  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Carter. 

Business  Week  reported  that  a United 
Church  of  Christ  home  missions  executive 
had  described  the  coalition  as  “well  inten- 
tioned  but  uninformed.”  Howard  E. 
Spragg,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Minis- 
tries, said,  “This  proposal  is  not  feasible, 
and  we  believe  it  is  important  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  church  to  say  openly  we  are  not 
in  support.” 

Naming  of  Sunday  schools 
produces  some  oddities 

In  the  first  23  months  of  a three-year  cam- 
paign, the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has 
established  1,700  new  Sunday  sehools  and 
each  tries  to  give  itself  a distinctive  name. 
And  some  of  them  are  honeys.  For  instance: 
The  Possum  Kingdom  Sunday  School  . . . 
Whale’s  Belly  . . . Big  Bear  . . . Shunk 
Holler.  Not  surprisingly,  says  James  Lackey, 
Sunday  School  Board  growth  consultant, 
biblical  and  theological  names  are  popular; 
Agape,  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Corinthians, 
Grace,  and  Truth. 

“Whatever  its  name,  a new  Sunday  school 
reaches  people,”  says  Mr.  Lackey.  Accord- 
ing to  data  he  has  compiled,  after  one  year  a 
new  Sunday  school  has  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  60,  an  average  attendance  of  40, 
and  has  witnessed  10  conversions. 


Church  of  the  Brethren  youth 
demonstrate  at  weapons  plant 

Some  600  Church  of  the  Brethren  youth 
participated  in  a religious  witness  at  the  site 
of  the  controversial  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear 
Weapons  Plant  near  Denver.  Wearing  sym- 
bolic armbands,  they  assembled  on  the  rail- 
road tracks  where  nuclear  weapons  trigger- 
ing devices  are  transported  from  the  plant  to 
other  sites  throughout  the  country.  The 
youth  were  among  participants  at  the 
Chureh  of  the  Brethren  National  Youth 
Conference  held  earlier  in  Estes  Park  and  at- 
tended by  more  than  3,000  young  people. 
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Is  peace  naive? 


“In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and 
confidenee  shall  be  your  strength:  and  ye  would  not”  (Is. 
30:15). 

One  of  the  more  devastating  charges  to  bring  against 
people  today  is  to  hold  that  they  are  naive.  To  be  naive  is  to 
be  simple,  gullible,  childlike,  unaware  of  the  complexities  of 
life.  To  be  naive  is  to  be  considered  worthy  of  little  notice. 

To  be  able  to  function,  the  simpleminded  person  must 
either  be  protected  by  others,  retire  into  peaceful  surround- 
ings, or  learn  about  the  complexities  of  life  and  be  delivered 
from  his  naivete.  The  person  who  thinks  that  all  persons  are 
honest  either  loses  his  money  or  learns  to  be  careful. 

The  opposite  of  naivete  is  to  be  worldly-wise.  The  worldly- 
wise  knows  that  few,  if  any,  can  be  trusted.  In  fact,  he  may 
well  not  be  trustworthy  himself.  So  he  keeps  a guard  up,  tak- 
ing no  chances. 

Many  people  think  that  to  believe  in  peace  is  to  be  naive. 
Last  week  a wrap-up  meeting  for  the  New  Call  to  Peacemak- 
ing was  held  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin.  We  have  reported  on 
the  activities  of  this  effort  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  a 
program  among  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennonites  to  stir  up 
fresh  thinking  and  new  activity  for  peace  and  peacemaking  at 
a time  when  North  Americans  are  not  involved  with  a draft  or 
a major  war. 

It  has  been  a time  to  dig  again  into  our  common  heritage 
for  inspiration  and  direction  in  peaceful  living  and  peace- 
making today.  We  need  this  help  from  our  heritage,  for  our 
time,  like  any  time,  is  not  a good  time  for  peace. 

It  is  true  that  much  has  been  gained  in  North  America.  We 
can  meet  freely  to  talk  about  peace  and  can  practice  our  con- 
victions rather  freely.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  our 
time,  like  any  time,  seems  a poor  time  for  peace.  At  all  levels, 
from  small  neighborhoods  to  many  nations,  there  is  op- 
pression and  strife. 

A recent  issue  of  a newsmagazine  that  carried  news  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  carried  also  reports  of  bloody  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  two  other  areas.  Ambassador  magazine 
described  the  warlike  state  of  many  U.S.  public  schools.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  works  near  a school  reports  that 
indeed  many  of  the  young  are  unruly  and  destructive.  Vio- 


lence and  violent  attitudes  are  everywhere. 

We  expeet  to  carry  a report  next  week  on  the  Green  Lake 
Conference.  It  is  likely  there  will  be  a conferenee  message  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  peacemaking.  In  the  face  of  such  dismal 
conditions,  is  it  not  naive  to  speak  on  behalf  of  peace?  Will 
anyone  listen,  and  if  they  did,  would  it  do  any  good?” 

On  the  contrary,  I think  that  this  is  indeed  a time  to  speak 
for  peaee.  I concede  that  there  is  a kind  of  simplemindedness 
involved  in  speaking  for  and  acting  in  a peaceable  manner.  It 
is  the  simplemindedness  of  Jesus,  who,  according  to  1 Peter 
2:23,  “was  reviled  [but]  he  did  not  revile  in  return;  when  he 
suffered,  he  did  not  threaten;  but  he  trusted  to  him  who 
judges  justly.” 

It  has  been  said  that  in  a time  when  all  men  are  mad,  only 
a madman  is  sane.  When  they  stop  to  think  about  it,  many 
people  will  agree  that  war  and  violenee  are  madness.  But  like 
aleohol  and  other  bad  habits,  they  are  hard  to  break.  We  too 
are  fainthearted  when  we  consider  the  implications  of  Jesus’ 
example.  But  we  can  encourage  each  other  in  efforts  such  as 
the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking. 

We  can  also  take  courage  from  a statement  issued  in  July 
by  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  of  Central  Ameriea  at 
its  fifth  annual  consultation  in  Belize.  This  statement  reads  in 
part: 

“3.  That  in  spite  of  living  in  an  environment  where  the 
Christian  faith  is  compromised,  we  reaffirm  our  convictions 
and  calling  to  peace. 

“4.  That  we  reject  participation  in  any  action  which  may 
lead  to  violence  such  as  war,  strikes,  political  disturbances  . . . 
and  we  offer  to  serve  in  programs  designed  for  human  well- 
being. ...” 

The  full  statement  appeals  to  the  constituent  churches  to 
express  their  conviction  to  their  governments  and  hopes  that 
in  the  next  consultation  it  may  be  officially  adopted.  There  is 
also  an  invitation  to  other  Mennonite  and  Christian  groups 
who  may  wish  to  be  identified  with  this  declaration. 

Is  it  naive  to  make  a statement  for  peace  in  Central 
America  when  Nicaragua  is  torn  by  strife?  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
no  more  so  than  for  Jesus  to  suffer  rather  than  to  threaten. — 
Daniel  Hertzler. 
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New  International  Version  Bible 


by  J.  C.  Wenger 

The  first  manuscript  English  Bible  was  made  by  John 
Wycliffe  and  colleagues  of  Oxford  University  in  the  early 
1380s  and  was  re . ised  by  John  Purvey,  1388.  The  first  printed 
English  Bible,  made  by  William  Tyndale  and  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  appeared  in  1535 — sixty-nine  years  after  the  German 
Bible  was  printed.  It  was  William  Tyndale  who  set  the  style 
for  the  English  Bible.  All  subsequent  editions  (1539-1970) 
basically  did  little  more  than  tinker  with  the  Tyndale  word- 
ing. He  was  a most  capable  scholar  and  died  as  a martyr  after 
he  had  translated  and  revised  the  New  Testament,  and  trans- 
lated about  half  the  Old  Testament.  Coverdale  simply 
finished  and  slightly  edited  his  work.  The  Tyndale  tradition 
is  represented  by  the  following  Bibles:  Great,  1539;  Geneva, 
.1560;  Bishops,  1568;  King  James,  1611;  ERV,  1885;  ASV, 
*^1901;  RSV,  1952;  and  NASV,  1970.  The  King  James  Version, 
for  example  was  not  a de  novo  translation,  but  a revision  of 
the  Bishops  Bible.  It  was  made  by  a group  of  six  committees, 
almost  all  Anglican  as  to  faith. 

In  the  past  several  centuries  enormous  strides  have  been 
taken  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism.  A major  event  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  discovery  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls.  In  the  New  Testament  the  progress  has  been 
even  more  pronounced.  We  now  have  an  almost  letter- 
perfect  text  of  the  New  Testament.  One  need  but  compare 
the  25th  edition  of  the  Nestle  Greek  New  Testament  (1963) 
with  that  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  (2nd  printing,  1968)  to 
see  how  they  are  almost  identical. 

The  genesis  of  the  NIV.  In  1956  the  Christian  Reformed 
congregation  of  Seattle,  Washington,  sent  a communication 
to  the  synod  of  that  church,  urging  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  preparation  of  a new  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
; petition  was  heard  and  ultimately  a committee  of  five  was 
studying  the  matter:  Marten  H.  Woudstra,  Andrew  K. 
Bandstra,  Bastiaan  Van  Elderen,  John  H.  Stek,  and  Martin  J. 
Wyngaarden. 

In  1957  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  (NAE) 
also  appointed  a similar  study  committee.  Those  who  served 
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were:  Burton  L.  Goddard,  Earl  S.  Kalland,  Herbert  S. 
Mekeel,  Stephen  W.  Paine,  and  Merrill  C.  Tenney. 

By  1961  these  two  committees  were  meeting  conjointly  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  practicality  of  making  a new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  On  December  21,  1962,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee went  on  record  as  favoring  calling  a “Translation 
Conference”  to  get  wider  counsel.  Two  years  later  in  a meet- 
ing at  Nyack,  New  York,  the  Joint  Committee  asked  Burton 
L.  Goddard  to  arrange  for  such  a Translation  Conference.  He 
did  so,  with  the  backing  of  many  church  leaders  who  agreed 
that  he  could  use  their  names  as  conveners  of  the  meeting. 


The  meeting  was  held  at  Trinity  College,  Palos  Heights, 
Illinois,  a suburb  of  Chicago.  The  dates  were  August  26  and 
27,  1965.  This  conference  endorsed  the  preparation  of  a new 
version  of  the  Bible.  A Committee  on  Bible  Translation 
(CBT)  was  then  appointed:  15  were  invited  to  serve.  Some 
declined,  others  resigned  later  as  the  work  became  heavier, 
and  two  died,  so  that  by  1978  only  six  of  the  original  15  were 
still  serving;  eight  others  had  been  appointed  to  CBT.  (The 
committee  is  currently  one  short  of  its  constitutional 
membership  of  15. ) 

The  first  meeting  of  CBT  was  held  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, December  29,  1965,  in  the  Free  Will  Baptist  College. 
CBT  felt  uncertain  of  the  project  at  that  time.  Who  would  fi- 
nance it?  Consequently  CBT  called  another  meeting  with 
church  leaders  and  scholars  from  across  North  America  to 
meet  at  the  Moody  Church,  August  26  and  27,  1966.  This 
time  an  even  larger  group  endorsed  the  project.  Further- 
more, Y.  R.  Kindberg,  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society  (older  but  smaller  than  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety), and  Morris  Townsend,  a Bible  Society  Board  member, 
indicated  to  the  officers  of  CBT  that  the  Society  would  be 
interested  in  attempting  to  finance  the  preparation  of  the 
new  version.  It  was  1967  before  this  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, however.  And  it  was  the  spring  of  1968  before  a full- 
time executive  secretary  of  CBT  was  hired.  His  name  was 
Edwin  H.  Palmer,  a former  Christian  Reformed  pastor  and  a 
teacher  at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

The  project  now  began  to  make  progress.  The  work  was 
done  on  five  levels:  (1)  A Team  of  two  to  five  scholars,  re- 
gional, in  character  (that  is,  one  team  was  in  the  Chicago 
area,  another  in  southern  California),  met  and  translated  a 
given  book.  (2)  An  Intermediate  O.T./N.T.  Editorial  Commit- 
tee (lEC)  then  met  and  went  over  the  Team  translation,  line 
by  line  and  word  by  word.  (3)  A General  Editorial  Committee 
(GEC)  then  went  over  the  lEC  manuscript  with  a fine-tooth 
comb.  (lEC  and  GEC  generally  had  five  men  each.)  (4) 
English  stylists  such  as  Margaret  Nicholson  and  Erank  E. 
Gaebelein  then  polished  the  GEC  manuscript.  (5)  Finally, 
the  CBT  of  15  (10  present  was  considered  good!)  approved 
the  wording  before  it  went  to  the  printer.  The  chief  problem 
was  that  each  committee  tended  to  feel  that  wisdom  began 
with  it!  Nevertheless,  this  system  of  polishing,  polishing, 
polishing,  really  paid  off  in  terms  of  a manuscript  which  went 
to  the  printer  in  a readable,  accurately  translated,  beautiful 
form.  No  man  and  no  committee  could  have  done  what  this 
system  of  repeated  checking  and  polishing  accomplished. 

Most  of  the  work  of  CBT  was  done  since  1970,  frequently 
in  hard-working  summer  sessions  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
Germany  (1972),  in  the  Cascades  some  50  miles  from  Bell- 
ingham, Washington  (1973),  in  Scotland  (1974),  in  Athens 
(1975),  in  Spain  (1976),  and  in  Belgium  (1977).  The  aim  was 
to  get  away  from  telephones  and  other  distractions,  and  to 
find  board  and  room  sufficiently  cheaper  than  in  America,  to 
pay  the  plane  fares  abroad. 
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The  aim:  A new  version.  The  aim  of  CBT  was  to  produce  a ; , 
completely  new  version,  direct  from  the  original  texts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  simple,  clear,  crisp  English,  with 
little  Latin — just  Anglo-Saxon  English  where  possible.  Some 
contrasts  with  the  KJV  will  illustrate  its  style.  The  King  James 
Version  reads:  “Let  love  be  without  dissimulation”  (Rom.  i 
12:9),  but  the  NIV  has:  “Love  must  be  sincere.”  The  KJV  ] 
speaks  of  the  “lust  of  concupiscence,”  while  the  NIV  has  i 
“passionate  lust”  (1  Thess.  4:5).  The  KJV  has:  “In  many  ' 
things  we  offend  all,”  while  the  NIV  reads:  “We  stumble  in  • 
many  ways”  (Jas.  3:2).  The  KJV  has:  “This  is  the  will  of  God, 
even  your  sanctification,”  while  the  NIV  has:  “It  is  God’s  will 
that  you  should  be  holy”  (1  Thess.  4:3). 

At  times  there  was  agonizing  and  sharp  debate  in  this  ef- 
fort to  find  the  best  possible  rendering,  particularly  if  there  ; 
was  some  question  about  the  original  reading.  Isaiah  53:11 
reads  in  the  KJV:  “He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  ’ 
shall  be  satisfied.”  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Septuagint  - 
could  be  translated:  “Because  of  the  suffering  of  his  soul  he 
will  see  the  light  of  life  and  be  satisfied.”  CBT  first  decided 
to  follow  that  rendering.  The  next  day  the  rendering  was  re- 
considered. The  views  of  F.  F.  Bruce  of  the  University  of 
Manchester  were  considered,  also  the  suggestion  of  Brown, 
Driver,  and  Briggs  (Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  581),  and  the  follow- 
ing was  finally  adopted  for  the  text:  “After  the  suffering  of 
his  soul,  he  will  see  the  light  of  life  and  be  satisfied.  ” A 
footnote  was  added:  “Or  (with  Masoretic  text)  he  will  see  the 
result  of  the  suffering  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  There  is 
also  a footnote  after  “light  of  life  ” in  the  text;  the  footnote 
reads:  “Dead  Sea  scrolls  and  Septuagint;  Masoretic  text 
omits  the  light  of  life.”Thus  the  English  reader  can  look  over 
the  shoulders  of  CBT  and  see  why  they  adopted  the  reading 
they  did,  and  in  the  footnote  they  can  see  another  possible 
reading  of  the  text. 

It  was  the  aim  of  CBT  to  make  a thoroughly  accurate  and 
reliable  translation  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  But 
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what  should  be  done  if  Isaiah  repeats  the  nonsense  syllables 
of  children  who  were  acting  as  his  mimics?  In  Isaiah  28:10 
the  children  cry:  Sav  lasav,  sav  lasav;  kav  lakav,  kav  lakav — 
syllables  that  seem  to  be  meaningless  imitations  of  the  way 
the  prophet  of  God  harped  on  the  divine  law.  After  endless 
discussion  the  NIV  finally  settled  on:  “Do  and  do,  do  and  do; 
rule  on  rule,  rule  on  rule” — as  a sort  of  dynamic  equivalent. 
(It  might  have  been  just  as  good  to  put  down  the  Hebrew 
syllables,  as  at  least  one  version  does.  The  Jerusalem  Bible. ). 

The  cryptograms  of  Jeremiah  {Sheshach  for  Babylon,  and 
Lebqamai  for  Chaldeans)  were  formed  by  taking  each  letter 
in  the  Hebrew  in  turn,  counting  how  many  spaces  it  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  then  counting  that  many 
spaces  back  from  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  putting  that 

I'm  listening,  L< 

A fool  for  the  Lord.  When  the  daughter  lost  a contact  lens 
in  the  Nevin  Albrecht’s  front  yard  during  an  MYF  party,  I 
had  her  show  me  the  spot  where  she  thought  it  popped  out. 
Then  I took  a vacuum  cleaner  and  carefully  vacuumed  over 
several  square  yards  of  the  lawn,  later  to  sort  through  the 
grass  clippings,  soil,  and  debris  for  the  missing  lens. 

I am  not  sure  what  people  driving  by  thought  of  me 
vacuuming  a lawn,  but  I cared  not.  For  forty  dollars  (the  cost 
of  replacing  the  contact)  I was  willing  to  make  a fool  of 
myself.  Cars  slowed  down  as  they  passed  by  and  I suppose 
some  eyebrows  went  up,  some  heads  shook,  as  they  wondered 
if  the  summer’s  sun  had  not  been  too  much  for  me. 

Although  no  one  questioned  the  incident  with  me,  not 
even  the  Albrechts,  I suppose  it  was  a pretty  ridiculous 
search.  I did  not  find  the  lens. 

The  only  person  who  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about  it  is  God. 

Periodically  He  brings  it  up,  usually  at  a time  when  I am 
backing  away  from  some  activity  to  which  He  calls  me.  It 


letter  down!  (Jer.  25:26;  51:1,  41).  The  NEB  is  wrong  in 
seeing  textual  corruption  in  Jeremiah  51:1;  it  is,  instead,  a let- 
ter-perfect cryptogram. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  interpreters  should  just  translate 
literally,  not  interpret.  As  a general  rule,  that  is  correct.  But 
what  about  Hebrew  idioms  such  as  “uncircumcised  ” fruit? 
'Lev.  19:23).  NIV  says  of  such  fruit,  “Consider  it  forbidden.  ” 

Accuracy  before  rhythm.  CBT  labored  hard  to  attain 
something  of  the  beauty  and  cadence  of  the  KJV,  but  chose 
accuracy  rather  than  rhythm  if  there  was  a conflict.  Every 
translation  was  read  aloud  at  least  twice  (a  chapter  at  a time) 
as  CBT  members  listened  carefully.  This  was  to  test  the  ver- 
sion for  public  readability.  (It  was  also  checked  with  students 
in  school.)  Too  many  sibilants  in  a row  were  avoided.  “Some 
men’s  sins  ” would  almost  make  the  reader  hiss(l  Tim.  5:24); 
it  reads  in  the  NIV,  “The  sins  of  some  men.  ” 

Passages  of  great  familiarity,  such  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  like,  were  kept  in 
as  familiar  form  as  the  original  allowed. 

Each  day  was  begun  with  fervent  prayer,  and  the  members 
of  CBT  became  very  close  spiritually  as  the  years  rolled 
around.  Illness,  or  capture  by  communists  of  a translator’s 
daughter  and  her  family  (the  Millers,  children  of  Stephen  W. 
and  Helen  Paine),  were  occasions  of  much  intercession  and 
support.  Yet  differences  of  judgment  were  sometimes  occa- 
sions of  tension,  in  spite  of  love!  Fortunately,  there  were 
constantly  new  patterns  of  alignments  in  the  translation  de- 
bates, and  no  real  cliques  were  formed. 

It  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  CBT  and  all  who  worked  on  the 
project  (over  a hundred  scholars)  that  English-speaking 
Christians  will  find  the  new  version  attractive  and  usable  in 
both  private  and  public  worship  and  study,  and  in  memoriza- 
tion. ^ 

d,  keep  talking 

may  be  an  article  to  write,  a bit  of  witnessing  He  would  have 
me  to  do,  a statement  He  calls  me  to  make  in  Sunday  school 
class  or  church  business  meeting. 

And  as  I hesitate,  I say,  “Lord,  I don’t  want  to  make  a fool 
out  of  myself.  If  I write  that,  if  I talk  to  that  person,  if  I make 
such  a statement,  I may  get  laughed  at,  rebuffed.  Let  me 
blend  into  the  background,  be  noncommittal  on  loaded  sub- 
jects, not  rock  the  boat.  I’m  not  a radical,  I m a conservative, 
cautious.  Spare  me.  ” 

And  God  softly  beginjs,  “Do  you  remember  the  time  in  the 
Albrecht  yard,  when  you  took  a vacuum  cleaner  over  there, 
and.  . . .?” 

And  I smile  (It’s  really  more  of  a grimace),  and  I write,  I 
do,  I say  that  to  which  I feel  He  is  calling  me  to  write,  to  do, 
to  say. 

If  I could  make  a fool  out  of  myself  for  the  hope  of  saving 
forty  dollars,  I ought  to  be  able  to  take  a chance  on  the  Lord. 

With  Him,  it’s  not  a gamble:  It’s  a sure  thing. — Robert  J. 
Baker 
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The  NIV  Old  Testament^ 
a partial  evaluation 

by  Millard  C.  Lind 


How  does  one  review  a translation  of  the  Bible?  Especially, 
how  does  one  review  a translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  has  never  seen? 

When  the  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  requested  that  a review 
copy  be  sent  to  me,  the  Zondervan  Bible  Publishers  sent 
translations  of  Isaiah  (1975),  Daniel  (1976),  and  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  (1977).  Since  these  were  sent  by  the  publisher  in 
response  to  a request  for  the  new  translation,  I assume  that 
these  represent  portions  of  the  new  work. 

I would  prefer  to  review  a new  translation  only  after  I have 
used  it  for  some  time.  Since  this  is  not  possible,  I will  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  texts  in 
these  four  books.  Eirst,  I will  make  a few  comments  about  the 
translation  process.  Then  I will  make  an  evaluation  of  the 
translation. 

The  translation  process.  This  translation  is  the  work  of 
“evangelical’  scholars  who  view  the  Scriptures  as  “the 
inspired,  inerrant  Word  of  God.”  It  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  International  Bible  Society.  The  work  is  headed  by  the 
Committee  on  Bible  Translation,  fifteen  men  who  carry 
overall  responsibility  for  the  work. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  The  New  International  Version:  A 
Contemporary  Translation.  The  word  International  would 
seem  to  be  an  afterthought  since  it  was  not  added  until  1971, 
only  a year  before  all  the  New  Testament  was  translated. 
More  important,  of  the  15  persons  heading  up  the  transla- 
tion, only  one  is  not  from  an  institution  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  from  Canada.  Also,  of  the  other  97  scholars  listed  in 
a promotional  piece  as  involved  in  the  process,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  tell  88  are  from  institutions  in  the  United  States,  two  are 
from  Canada,  two  from  New  Zealand,  three  from  England, 
and  two  from  Australia.  This  representation  does  not  em- 
phasize the  claimed  international  character  of  the  translation. 
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Millard  C.  Lind:  By  and  large  the  NIV  is  a good  translation.  But  it 
should  not  expect  to  fill  the  place  that  the  KJV  filled. 

One  might  also  question  the  stated  goal  of  the  head  com- 
mittee: “To  do  for  our  times  what  the  King  James  Version 
did  for  its  day.”  Certainly  we  would  hope  that  some  transla- 
tions might  be  more  “standard”  than  others.  It  is  likely  that 
such  standard  translations  will  be  the  work  of  a committee 
rather  than  an  individual.  But  would  it  really  forward  the 
work  of  the  churches  if  one  translation  were  to  become  so 
“official”  as  to  eliminate  all  others  from  use  in  worship?  Such 
a goal  is  more  likely  to  foster  division  rather  than  the  unity  of 
the  church. 

The  basis  of  the  translation  was  the  Masoretic  or  traditional 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ancient  Greek  ver- 
sion, the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  other  ancient  versions  were 
used  to  correct  this  text  where  internal  evidence  would  war- 
rant it.  Although  modern  Old  Testament  scholarship  would 
give  the  ancient  Greek  version  greater  weight  than  formerly, 
this  approach  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  done  at  present. 

An  examination.  I have  compared  a number  of  passages  of 
the  translation  available  to  me  with  the  Hebrew  Text,  and 
have  also  compared  them  with  other  major  translations.  The 
following  judgments  are  based  on  this  comparison. 

In  general,  the  translation  is  a good  one.  It  compares  fa- 
vorably with  other  translations  and  will  likely  be  included 
with  such  favorites  as  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  The 
New  English  Bible,  and  The  Jerusalem  Bible.  Its  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  tends  to  be  conservative  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Text.  It  is  definitely  a translation  and  not  a 
paraphrase.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a free  translation,  for  the 
most  part  in  good  modern  English.  What  I have  to  say  in 
what  follows  then  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a negative  at- 
titude toward  the  translation,  but  as  a criticism  of  individual 
items  of  this  and  in  some  cases  all  translations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  translators  were  probably  doctrinaire 
in  their  translation  of  Isaiah  7:14:  “A  virgin  will  be  with  child 
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and  give  birth  to  a son,  and  will  call  him  Immanuel.”  The  He- 
brew word  here  translated  “virgin”  is  found  also  in  Proverbs 
30:19,  where  the  translators  correctly  render  it  “maiden.”  I 
do  not  have  access  to  their  translations  of  this  word  in  other 
passages  but  I doubt  very  much  if  they  would  translate  it 
anywhere  else  as  “virgin.”  The  Hebrew  word  simply  does  not 
mean  virgin. 

The  basis  for  this  translation  is  Matthew’s  quotation  of  this 
verse  in  reference  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  (1:23).  Matthew 
quoted  the  Greek  translation  which  used  a Greek  word  which 
usually  (but  not  always)  meant  “virgin.”  When  the  NIV 
translators  insist  on  following  Matthew  here,  they  use  a prin- 
ciple of  translation  which  would  be  disastrous  if  consistently 
followed.  They  do  not  accept  this  principle  elsewhere. 

The  point  in  Isaiah  is  that  very  soon  the  political  situation 
is  going  to  be  changed — before  a child  about  to  be  born  is 
three  or  four  years  old.  It  is  best  translated  by  The  Jerusalem 
Bible: 

. . . the  maiden  is  with  child 
and  will  soon  give  birth  to  a son 
whom  she  will  call  Immanuel. 

If  Isaiah  7:14  is  to  be  translated  “virgin,  ” then  there  are 
claims  of  two  virgin  births  in  the  Bible,  one  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Matthew.  Their  own  tradition 
rather  than  openness  to  truth  was  ruling  the  committe  at  this 
point. 

A second  criticism  of  the  translators  is  their  acceptance  of 
the  common  practice  of  substituting  for  the  name  of  God 
(Yahweh)  the  title  LORD.  This  was  done  already  by  the  Jews 
because  of  their  reverence  for  God.  It  was  continued  by 
Christians  in  the  KJV,  RSV,  NEB,  and  so  on.  English  and 
American  versions  of  the  turn  of  the  century  tried  to  return  to 
the  name  by  transliterating  it  inaccurately  as  Jehovah.  The 
Jerusalem  Bible  comes  through  with  the  more  accurate 
“Yahweh.  ” 

The  Jews  omitted  the  name  because  of  reverence.  Chris- 
tians omit  the  name  because  they  have  learned  another  and 
so  do  not  like  it.  All  other  names  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
brought  over  into  the  English:  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Abraham, 
Moses.  Consistency  would  call  for  doing  the  same  with  the 
name  of  God. 

My  third  criticism  of  the  translators  is  their  tendency  to 
abstract  the  concrete  meanings  of  the  original  language.  An 
example  is  their  translation  of  LORD  of  hosts  or  armies, 
which  they  render  as  LORD  Almighty  (Is.  1:9;  6:5).  The 
armies  referred  to  are  probably  the  heavenly  armies  which 
are  referred  to  in  both  Testaments  (see  Luke  2:13).  It  is  un- 
fortunate to  abstract  an  army  by  translating  it  “Almighty.  ” It 
removes  us  far  from  the  imagery  and  thought  of  the  Bible. 
And  one  can  hardly  argue  that  the  imagery  of  an  army  is  alien 
to  modern  man. 

AHFoufth  criticism  is  that  much  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  form  of  the  English  poetry.  One  would  not  wish 
that  it  be  patterned  woodenly  after  the  Hebrew  poetry.  But  it 
does  seem  a pity,  for  example,  that  none  of  the  English 
translations  preserve  the  beautiful  chiastic  arrangements  of 
the  Hebrew  (Is.  I: II;  Prov.  3:11,  etc.).  These  are  technical 


matters  which  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  here.  But  I would 
argue  that  we  ought  to  give  to  the  translation  of  Hebrew 
poetry  the  same  attention  as  a poet  would  give  the  translation 
of  Japanese  haiku  into  English. 

Some  specifics.  And  now  a few  remarks  about  specific 
translations.  In  Isaiah  40:6,  “a\\  flesh  is  grass”  would  be  bet- 
ter than  “all  men  are  like  grass”  as  flesh  is  contrasted  with 
spirit  (see  31:3).  The  contrast  is  clear  if  breath  is  translated 
spirit  in  the  material  which  follows.  In  verse  9 the  Hebrew 
emphasis  would  be  maintained  if  the  second  line  of  each  cou- 
plet preceded  the  first.  In  verse  10  the  translation  “sovereign 
LORD  ” illustrates  the  difficulty  when  translators  substitute 
LORD  for  the  name  of  Yahweh.  The  Jerusalem  Bible  is 
simple  and  accurate  with  its  “Lord  Yahweh.”  The  RSV  and 
NEB  follow  KJV  with  “Lord  God.  ” 

Isaiah  49:1  illustrates  again  the  lack  of  concrete  vividness. 
“Erom  the  womb”  should  replace  “Before  I was  born  ” (see  v. 
5).  “Erom  the  uterus  of  my  mother”  might  replace  the 
parallel  “from  my  birth.”  The  word  “Gentiles”  in  verse  6 is 
probably  Pauline  influence,  and  should  be  translated  “na- 
tions. ” The  last  line  of  verse  6 is  passable,  but  probably 
should  be:  “that  you  may  be  my  salvation.  . . .”  In  Isaiah 
53:4  the  Hebrew  emphasis  is  “our  infirmities,”  “our  sor- 
rows, ” and  might  be  maintained  by  placing  these  words  first; 
in  line  3 “we”  should  receive  emphasis,  perhaps  by  repeating 
(see  JB).  At  places  the  translation  of  the  chapter  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  KJV,  even  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  a new  transla- 
tion (see  V.  6).  In  verse  II  the  translators  were  correctly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Greek  translation. 

Ecclesiastes  12:10  might  better  be  translated  “straightfor- 
ward and  true.”  The  excellent  introduction  to  the  conclusion 
of  Ecclesiastes  may  be  pertinent  to  the  NIV  (and  to  this 
review),  “Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much 
study  wearies  the  body.  ” 

A quick  look  at  Daniel  reveals  a questionable  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  in  7:27:  “Then  the  sovereignty  . . . will  be 
handed  over  to  the  saints,  the  people  of  the  Most  High.  ” The 
KJV,  RSV,  NEB,  and  JB  translate  the  Aramaic  correctly  when 
they  say  that  the  sovereignty  shall  be  given  to  “the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.”  One  suspects  the  NIV  transla- 
tion as  harmonistic,  lining  this  verse  up  with  verses  18  and  21. 
As  in  Isaiah  7:14  this  translation  appears  to  be  determined  by 
the  doctrinal  stance  of  the  translators  rather  than  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  languages.  If  this 
charge  is  true,  this  is  a serious  fault.  How  many  other  places 
does  doctrinal  bias  overrqle  a straightforward  translation? 
Probably  not  many,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  these 
two  should  be  corrected. 

By  and  large,  the  NIV  is  a good  translation.  For  the  well- 
being of  the  church,  I trust  that  the  stated  aim  of  the  Transla- 
tion Committee  may  not  come  to  pass:  that  this  version  will 
fill  the  place  in  our  day  that  the  KJV  filled  in  its  day.  In  our 
day  of  proliferation  of  knowledge,  let  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  have  that  place  of  honor.  It  should  be  enough  if 
the  NIV  finds  a place  alongside  the  other  major  translations 
of  the  Bible.  ^ 
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A review  of 

the  NIV  New  Testament 


by  George  R.  Brunk  ill 


The  New  Testament  portion  of  the  New  International  Ver- 
sion was  first  offered  to  the  public  in  1973.  In  contrast  to  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  appearing  this  year,  this  part  of  the 
NIV  has  been  reviewed  by  scholars  and  tested  by  public 
taste.  In  both  instances  the  translation  has  fared  well — 
particularly  if  one  considers  that  it  is  a latecomer  in  the 
family  of  20th-century  “modern”  translations  and  therefore 
competes  with  predecessors  entrenched  in  public  usage. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  translations  have  been  good 
sellers  when  they  first  appeared.  North  American  Chris- 
tendom is  a bit  like  the  Athenians — interested  in  the  latest 
translation  to  find  some  fresh  twist  on  threadbare  statements 
of  truth.  As  a consequence,  we  will  still  need  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  before  the  NIV  (or  other  modern  translations) 
can  pass  the  test  of  durability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  NIV  does  aspire  to  a position  of 
prominence  and  permanence  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bi- 
ble. The  title  of  the  translation  and  the  composition  of  the 
translation  team  underscores  the  international  outlook.  The 
translation  aims  at  a vocabulary  with  unviersal  usage 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  and  one  that  will 
speak  equally  well  in  future  decades.  It  hopes  to  encourage 
the  memorizing  of  Scripture  once  it  becomes  a standard  text. 
A standing  committee  will  continue  updating  and  improving 
it.  The  NIV  has  set  high  goals  for  itself. 

The  NIV  claims  to  be  unique  because  of  its  goals  of  faith- 
fulness to  the  original  languages,  clarity,  beauty  of  style,  and 
suitability  for  public  and  private  use.  There  seems  to  be  wide 
agreement  that  it  does  achieve  these  combined  aims  better 
than  any  other  version  originating  among  more  conservative 
Christian  groups.  In  the  1960s  when  translation  began  there 
were  few  claimants  of  any  kind  to  this  status  (the  New 
English  Bible  was  not  complete).  Now,  however,  there  are 


(»eorge  R.  Brunk  III  is  acting  dean  and  teaches  New  Testament  courses  at 
Kastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 


George  R.  Brunk  III:  A good  translation,  but  let  the  reader 
beware  of  its  conversational  style. 

several  English  translations  that  would  claim  the  same  origi- 
nality. At  the  present  time  it  is  misleading  for  the  NIV  to 
present  itself  as  a unique  type  of  translation  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  goals. 

Other  claims  sustained.  On  other  counts,  however,  no  one 
will  dispute  its  uniqueness.  Because  the  translating  procedure 
is  based  on  group  work  from  beginning  to  end,  this  new 
translation  is  different  from  other  conservative  ones  like 
Berkeley  or  The  Living  Bible.  This  is  a decided  virtue.  Also, 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  all  hold  a 
high  view  of  Scripture.  The  NIV  unapologetically  offers  itself 
as  the  work  of  conservative  scholarship. 

Because  its  roots  go  back  to  the  1950s  (though  translation 
began  in  1965)  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  strong  con- 
ervative  reaction  against  the  BSV  gave  impetus  to  this  con- 
servative alternative.  Later  publicity  for  the  NIV  avoids  any 
polemical  implications  in  its  being  done  by  conservative 
scholars.  In  fact,  no  clear  rationale  for  this  limitation  is  stated. 
Is  it  thought  that  greater  reverence  for  Scripture  will  make 
for  a better  translation?  Or  is  this  simply  a tactical  move  to 
guarantee  the  new  translation’s  acceptance  by  those  who 
feared  that  liberal  translators  of  the  RSV  and  others  were 
twisting  the  text? 

Interestingly,  on  such  controversial  texts  as  2 Timothy  3:16 
(“all  scripture  is  inspired  ”)  and  Isaiah  7:14  (“a  virgin  shall 
conceive  ”),  the  NIV  studiously  avoids  the  problem  by  using 
the  traditional  wording  and  not  footnoting  any  alternate 
reading.  In  this  light,  the  extended  footnote  on  1 Corinthians 
11:4-7  is  an  interesting  contrast.  It  reflects  a peculiar  in- 
terpretation found  among  some  conservative  North  American 
groups  which  take  the  covering  as  being  simply  long  hair.  All 
of  this  discloses  a certain  confessional  character,  that  is,  com- 
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mitment  to  a theological  position  that  determines  the  out- 
come. However,  since  the  translators  represent  a variety  of 
denominations  (and  theological  currents),  this  has  been  held 
in  check. 

One  must  then  in  honesty  note  that  a reverent  approach  to 
the  task  of  translating  does  not  guarantee  correctness  or 
quality.  Morever,  this  reviewer  is  not  entirely  comfortable 
with  the  implication  that  our  Bible  translations  must  reflect 
the  divisions  in  the  Christian  family.  Because  translation 
work  is  a highly  developed  science,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
“objective”  task  that  Christians  carry  out.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a useful  starting  point  for  conversation  and 
interaction  with  the  various  branches  of  Christian  faith.  A 
common  translation  symbolizes  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves 
that  we  care  about  unity  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Admittedly,  the  atmosphere  of  the  decades  when  the  NIV 
had  its  beginnings  was  different  from  that  of  today.  But 
when,  as  we  will  see,  the  RSV  is  moving  toward  agreement 
with  the  NIV  in  translation  policy  and  language  style,  one 
raises  the  question  whether  conservative,  evangelical 
Protestants  should  not  press  for  involvement  in  that  project. 
This  would  not  necessarily  exclude  all  value  of  an  inde- 
pendent project  such  as  the  NIV. 

An  endorsement  of  the  RSV?  Returning  to  the  NIV  itself, 
we  should  note  several  specific  characteristics.  A common 
observation  is  that  this  translation  has  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  RSV  in  any  given  passage.  This  in  turn  triggers  the 
spontaneous  question,  “Why  a new  translation?”  Is  this  just 
another  way  to  give  approval  to  the  RSV?  In  effect,  in  some 
ways  this  is  the  result. 

The  NIV  is  based  on  a Greek  text  that  is  constructed  on  the 
latest  principles  of  textual  criticism.  Passages  like  Mark  16:9- 
20  and  John  7:53-8:11  are  clearly  identified  as  later  additions 
but  are  left  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  instead  of  being 
placed  in  footnotes.  (The  latest  edition  of  the  RSV  does  the 
same,  thus  illustrating  the  tendency  to  more  agreement 
among  translators.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  NIV  has  taken  a 
bold  step  in  removing  all  of  the  “thou”  language  which  is  still 
found  in  part  in  the  RSV  and  NEB.  (Here  again  the  word  is 
that  the  RSV  also  will  remove  it  entirely  in  the  next  edition. ) 

Moreover,  the  reader  can  easily  detect  that  the  NIV  has 
broken  completely  with  the  classical  style  of  language  that 
the  RSV  deliberately  retained  in  order  to  preserve  a link  with 
the  past.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  NIV  is  called  a transla- 
tion, while  the  RSV  is  a revision.  (Again,  current  information 
indicates  that  a more  modern  style  will  be  used  in  the  RSV  in 
the  future.) 

The  language  of  the  NIV  is  relatively  simple  and  unspe- 
cialized. Attempts  were  made  to  avoid  the  local  idioms  of  one 
area  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Based  on  observation  and 
British  reviews,  this  has  been  accomplished  with  reasonable 
success.  According  to  the  publishers,  a British  edition  is  being 
developed.  What  this  means  is  not  clear.  Does  it  point  to  the 
inevitable  fact  that  one  must  choose  between  a bland  com- 
mon idiom  or  a colorful  local  idiom? 


The  style  is  straightforward  but  reasonably  dignified.  The 
presence  of  literary  specialists  throughout  the  translating  has 
certainly  been  helpful.  The  style  is  also  markedly  conversa- 
tional. Conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  are  the  extensive  use 
of  quotation  form  and  short  sentences.  Since  the  quotation 
marks  are  not  in  the  original,  the  translators  had  to  use  their 
own  judgment  at  times  in  deciding  where  a quotation  ends 
and  editorial  comment  begins.  Let  the  reader  beware!  One 
suspects  that  this  popular  style  is  the  key  to  the  positive 
public  response  to  this  translation. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  article  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  many  specific  translation  issues.  Based  on  a survey  of  the 
Book  of  Galatians,  it  is  difficult  to  categorize  this  translation 
in  terms  of  literal  versus  paraphrase.  In  general  it  is  middle- 
of-the-road — a rather  ideal  compromise.  There  is  sensitivity 
to  the  fine  meaning  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  2 : 12  (“  used  to  eat’ ’ ) 
and  5:25  (“keep  in  step  ”).  But  “trapped  in  sin  ” (6:1)  implies 
a sinful  habit  rather  than  momentary  lapse  as  the  verb 
denotes.  The  translation  of  “flesh”  as  “sinful  nature  ” (5:16) 
is  a satisfying  example  of  idiomatic  translation.  The  “Gentile 
sinners  ” (in  quotes)  in  2:15  is  a fine  touch,  since  Paul 
probably  uses  the  phrase  with  tongue-in-cheek. 

But  in  2:2,  6,  “seemed  to  be  leaders  ” is  misleading.  Paul  is 
simply  describing  the  leadership  persons.  This  translation  im- 
plies that  Paul  is  unsure  of  his  observations!  The  expression 
“attain  perfection  ” (3:3)  implies  that  the  Galatian  problem  is 
moral  perfectionism  when  in  fact  Paul  is  pointing  out  the  in- 
consistency of  not  continuing  to  the  end  in  the  same  faith  as 
at  the  first,  i.e.,  backsliding  from  Christ-centered  faith  to  le- 
galism. In  sum,  this  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has 
much  to  offer  but  it  is  not  above  criticism. 

Should  have  a bright  future.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
predict  how  the  NIV  will  fare  in  the  crowded  market  of 
English  translations.  One  can  say  with  certainty  that  it  merits 
a place  of  respect.  The  opinion  expressed  by  one  expert  in  Bi- 
ble translation  is  probably  correct — no  new  translation  will 
replace  all  others  as  did  the  KJV  in  its  day.  Indeed,  the 
student  and  serious  reader  of  Scripture  stands  to  gain  from 
the  variety  of  translations  available.  Translations  have  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  translating  process  ranging  from  the 
very  literal  to  the  free  paraphrase.  All  of  these  approaches 
assist  the  English  reader  in  understanding — but  at  one  level 
more  than  another.  Therefore,  the  use  of  several  translations, 
when  carefully  compared,  is  better  than  reliance  on  one 
“best”  translation. 

This  reviewer  is  impressed  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
admit  coming  to  this  translation  with  indifference  but  then 
finding  that  it  grows  on  them.  If  this  is  any  sign  of  its 
inherent  quality  then  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  be- 
comes a leading  text.  However,  one  can  predict,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  that  it  will  never  become  a “common  Bible”  because 
of  its  strong  identity  with  conservative  Christendom.  Yet  if 
the  Old  Testament  portion  succeeds  in  reaching  the  level  of 
quality  achieved  by  the  New  Testament,  the  New  Interna- 
tional Version  can  expect  a bright  future. 
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Waging  peace 

As  Canadian  geese  winged  southward  over 
Green  Lake,  Wis.,  in  early  October,  calling 
to  each  other  en  route,  more  than  300  Men- 
nonites.  Brethren,  and  Quakers  made  other 
signals  on  the  ground  below  while  trying  to 
lift  off  in  formation  in  missions  of  peace. 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Confer- 
ence culminated  two  years  of  planning  and 
public  meetings  as  it  became  the  first  step 
for  further  cooperation  in  waging  peace. 

“New  Call  to  Peacemaking  generated  26 
regional  meetings  in  16  different  areas  of 
the  U.S.  during  the  ten  months  from  Sep- 
tember 1977  to  June  1978,”  reported  May- 
nard Shelly  to  the  conference  in  a summary 
paper,  “A  Declaration  of  Peace.”  The 
records  showed  that  more  than  1,500  people 
were  involved  in  those  meetings  and  they 
generated  170  pages  of  reports,  statements, 
and  resolutions. 

When  asked  what  he  expected  to  come 
out  of  this  conference,  before  the  sessions 
began,  Peter  Ediger,  of  Arvada,  Colo.,  said, 
“Words,  plenty  of  words.” 

Almost  as  though  in  response,  Robert 
Cool,  in  a leaflet  called  The  Messenger  of 
Peace,  said,  “So  if  words  do  result,  let  them 
be  good  and  worthy  words!  But  1,  and 
others,  need  to  take  home  inspiration. 
Quaker  quarterly  meetings,  at  least,  expect 
to  be  told  what  happens  here.  And  they  long 
for  real,  not  token,  progress  in  the  long 
struggle  of  thinking  peoplekind  to  end  the 
sway  of  the  sword,  the  musket,  machine  gun 
and  bomb.  Can  it  be  done?” 

That  was  the  haunting  question  that  trou- 
bled all  the  serious-minded  participants  at 
Green  Lake. 

Dale  W.  Brown,  of  Bethany  Seminary, 
Chicago,  gave  the  keynote  address  under 
the  title  Pia  Desideria — Our  Coming  To- 
gether.” Ronald  J.  Sider,  associate  professor 
of  the  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary,  Phila- 
delphia, gave  a series  of  Bible  lectures:  “The 
Cross  and  Violence,”  “Christ  and  Power,” 
and  “Walking  in  the  Resurrection  in  a Vio- 
lent World.”  And  Duncan  Wood,  a British 
Quaker  who  spent  the  last  25  years  of  his 
career  at  the  U.N.  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  spoke  on  “Building  the  Institu- 
tions of  Peace.” 

“There  are  many  who  are  watching  us,” 
said  Brown  in  his  opening  remarks,  “and 
wondering  whether  this  will  be  just  another 
nice  conventicle  for  professional  peaceniks 
and  their  fellow  travelers,  or  whether  it 


might  really  herald  a sign  of  the  Spirit  of 
peacemaking  amongst  us.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  his  hopes  for  the 
conference.  Continued  cooperation  for 
peace  was  the  thrust  of  his  desires. 
Throughout  his  presentation.  Brown  spoke 
in  stereotypes,  irking  some  listeners. 

Sided s first  lecture  was  “an  attempt  to 
state  Jesus’  message  and  example  of  suffer- 
ing servanthood  as  clearly  and  persuasively 
as  possible.  ” In  this  he  sueceeded,  because 
the  suggestion  emerged  a number  of  times 
from  among  the  27  small-group  meetings 
that  this  paper  be  made  a study  document 
“back  home.  ” And  he  summed  up  the 
content  of  his  second  paper  with  a question: 
“Given  our  commitment  to  Jesus  and  His 
way  of  suffering  servanthood,  what  forms  of 
power  may  we  legitimately  use  in  the  search 
for  peace  and  justice  in  society?” 

In  an  explication  of  Jesus’  command  not 
to  resist  evil  and  Romans  13,  Sider  called  for 
a distinction  between  rebellion  (in  which  a 
Christian  does  not  engage)  and  activist 
resistance  which  he  called  for  in  the  selec- 
tive use  of  such  forms  as  civil  disobedience, 
boyeotts,  and  demonstrations.  The  brunt  of 
his  energetic  presentation  seemed  to  be 
aimed  at  encouraging  those  who  began  with 
a nonresistant  ethic  to  greater  political  ac- 
tion. “We  may  engage  in  activist  resistance 
protest  as  long  as  we  have  love  as  the  means 
and  the  ends,”  he  said. 

In  the  Mennonite  caucus  which  followed, 
Guy  E.  Hershberger  and  others  felt  they 
should  have  further  conversations  with 
Sider. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Wood  focused  his 
thoughts  on  the  U.N.  Most  of  his  comments 
described  the  shortcomings  of  that  world  or- 
ganization. Despite  a dim  view  of  the  U.N.’s 
accomplishments,  Wood  allowed  his  Quaker 
optimism  to  come  to  the  fore,  as  Brown 
described  it,  and  recommended  that  the 
peace  churches  (a  number  of  participants 
were  in  favor  of  dropping  the  word  “his- 
toric” in  referring  to  themselves)  continue 
to  relate  to  that  body. 

“The  hopes  of  1945  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
were,  or  are,  illusory,”  he  said.  “We  have 
the  task  now  of  recalling  the  nations  to  the 
obligations  which  they  assumed  when  they 
became  members  of  the  U.N.”  He  also  ad- 
vocated mini-bureacracies  to  work  alongside 
the  U.N.,  since  there  would  need  to  be  some 


way  for  a two-way  flow  of  information  to  oc- 
cur. This,  especially,  in  the  light  of  the 
U.N.’s  openness  to  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations (NGOs). 

The  Green  Lake  meeting  was  billed  as  a 
working  conference,  instead  of  a knee-jerk  j 
response  to  a bad  situation.  Considering  that 
a number  of  the  “peacemakers”  had  taken  i 
part  in  the  activistic  1960s,  it  was  not  i 
surprising  that  some  impatience  with  this 
procedure  surfaced. 

A number  of  delegates,  for  instance,  were 
calling  for  “dramatic  action,  ” whatever  that 
might  have  been.  As  it  turned  out,  because 
of  the  task  orientation  of  the  conference,  the 
“action  ” was  a statement  agreed  upon  by 
the  assembled,  which  covered  the  wa- 
terfront, but  probably  pleased  only  a few. 

The  mood  of  the  conference  was  serious, 
but  tentatively  joyful.  David  Habegger,  of 
Kansas,  led  the  singing.  Some  participants 
wished  there  had  been  more.  Pete  Ediger 
led  the  pre-breakfast  worship  services. 
These  were  so  well  attended  that  the  group 
had  to  move  to  larger  quarters  for  the  last 
two  sessions. 

Action  emerging  from  worship  seemed  to 
be  the  trend.  Mennonites  were  fascinated  by 
their  Quaker  brothers’  and  sisters’  speaking 
under  the  influence.  T.  Canby  Jones  gave  a 
warm  homily  this  way  on  matters  of  concern 
to  him  such  as  the  effects  of  Hiroshima  and 
the  meaning  of  the  natural  setting  at  Green 
Lake.  A white-bearded  prophet  described 
his  dream/visions  of  “a  pure  white  dove 
nudging  the  eagle  from  his  perch.  ” 

One  of  the  central  themes  which  stirred 
the  most  emotions  turned  out  to  be  war-tax 
resistance.  This  was  an  issue  the  Mennonites 
felt  strongly  about.  Those  presenting  the 
issue  wished  for  action  that  would  have 
given  them  a context  for  action.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  “dramatic  action,  ” so  much 
desired  by  some,  this  desire  was  also 
frustrated. 

By  and  large,  the  departing  conferees 
went  away  from  the  conference  thoughtful, 
neither  euphoric  nor  depressed,  according 
to  Levi  Miller,  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  “They  were  more  aware  of  the  suf- 
fering and  the  glory  of  peacemaking  and 
that  this  common  mission  was  shared  by 
many  in  the  historic  peace  churches.” 
(Watch  for  a follow-up  on  the  agreement 
and  future  plans  next  week.) — David  E. 
Hostetler 
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NIV  Standard  Cloth  Edition 

Large  Palatino  type  in  single  column  format; 
paragraphed  for  easy  reading;  unique  subject 
headings;  brief  clarifjkng  notes;  16  pages  of 
exclusive  Zondervan  4-color  maps;  printed  on 
quality  Zonderlite  Super-India  Bible  Paper  — 
only  1 1/4  "thin!  Size,  6"  X 9". 

Dark  brown  Skivertex®  cover  w4th  gold 
stamped  lettering,  0-310-90100-6  ....  $17.95 
NIV  Standard  Leather  Editions 
Same  interior  features  as  Standard  Cloth 
Edition,  in  top  grain  cowhide  with  full  edge- 
lined  binding  style,  gold  edges  and  stamping, 
ribbon  marker  and  presentation  pages.  Size, 
6"x9". 

Black  Leather,  0-310-90160-X $47.95 

Burgundy  Leather,  0-310-90162-6  . . . $47.95 

Tan  Leather.  0-310-90163-4 $47.95 

NIV  Double  Column  Cloth  Edition 
An  alternative,  double-column  format  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  the  typographic  design 
of  prose  and  poetry  unique  to  the  NIV.  Same 
interior  features  as  Standard  Edition.  Size, 
6"x9". 

Dark  brown  Skivertex®  cover  with  gold 
stamped  lettering,  0-310-90000-X  . . . $14.95 


NIV  Double  Column  Leather  Editions 

Same  interior  features,  in  top  grain  cowhide 
with  full  edge-lined  binding  style,  gold  edges 
and  stamping,  ribbon  marker  and  presenta- 
tion pages.  Size,  6"  x 9". 

Black  Leather,  0-310-90060-3 $44.95 

Burgundy  Leather,  0-310-90062 -X . . . $44.95 
Tan  Leather,  0-310-90063-8 $44.95 


editions. 


s Edition 

Q)mbines  the  clear,  contemporary  language 
of  the  NIV  with  36  illustrations  designed  ex- 
clusively for  this  Bible  by  Nancy  Munger. 
Features  highly  durable  binding  material  with 
printed  full-color  cover;  highly  readable  Pala- 
tino  type  in  double  column  format;  8 pages  of 
exclusive  Zondervan  4-color  maps;  presenta- 
tion pages;  printed  on  quality  Zonderlite  Bible 
paper.  Size,  SVie"  x 7%". 

Cloth,  4-color  cover,  0-310-90270-3  . . . $7.95 
NIV  Worship  Edition 
FVactical  size  and  price  make  this  NIV  Bible 
the  perfect  choice  for  church  worship  use. 
Easy-to-read  Palatino  type.  Size,  5®/i6"  x 7%" 
Dark  brown  Skivertex®  cover  with  gold 

stamped  lettering,  0-310-90200-2 $7.95 

NIV  Handy-Size  Leather  Editions 
A beautiful  Bible  for  personed  use  and  Bible 
study.  Easy-to-read  Palatino  type;  16  pages  of 
exclusive  Zondervan  4-color  maps;  ribbon 
marker  and  presentation  pages.  Printed  on 
quality  Zonderlite  Bible  paper.  Top  grain 
cowhide  with  full  edge-lined  binding  style, 
gold  edges  and  stamping.  Size,  SVa"  x 7%". 

Black  Leather,  0-310-90240-1 $37.95 

Burgundy  Leather,  0-310-90242-8  . . . $37.95 
Tan  Leather,  0-310-90243-6 $37.95 


NOTE;  All  editions  available  October  27, 1978. 


he  making  of  the  NI V 


The  NIV  is  a transdenominational 
effort  by  more  than  a hundred  top 
Bible  scholars,  working  from  the 
original  languages  to  translate  God’s 
Word  afresh. 

Its  history  goes  back  into  the  fifties, 
although  the  major  work  was  begun 
in  1967  when  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  agreed  to  sponsor  the  project. 
The  New  Testament  portion  was 
successfully  introduced  in  1973;  the 
Old  Testament  will  be  released  in 
1978. 

The  translation  process. 

As  work  on  the  NIV  began  in  earnest 
in  the  1960s,  a 15-member  Com- 
mittee on  Bible  Translation  was 
appointed  to  oversee  the  work,  with 
Dr  Edwin  Palmer  named  executive 
secretary  to  coordinate  the  project. 
More  than  100  noted  scholars  from 
leading  seminaries  and  colleges  in 
English-speaking  countries  were 
formed  into  five-man  translation 
teams  under  the  financial  sponsorship 
of  the  New  York  International  Bible 
Society. 

The  goal  of  these  translators  was 
to  produce  a translation  that  is  accur- 
ate, clear,  and  dignified  . . . suitable 
for  public  reading  as  well  as  private 
devotion,  for  study  and  memorization 
as  well  as  evangelism.  The  belief  of 
the  translators  that  “the  Bible  alone, 
in  its  entirety,  is  the  Word  of  God 
written  and  is  therefore  inerrant  in  the 
autographs”  ensures  their  respect  for 
and  faithfulness  to  the  text. 

English  stylists  worked  at  all  levels 
of  the  translation  to  make  certain  that 
it  communicates  well  to  all  kinds  of 
people.  Through  the  use  of  idiomatic, 
contemporary  English,  they  aimed  for 
a combination  of  simplicity,  clarity, 
and  readability.  At  the  same  time  they 
preserved  the  dignity  of  the  Word  of 
God  by  carefully  using  language  that 
does  not  call  attention  to  itself  by 
unusual  wording  or  faddish  idioms. 

The  translation  process  followed 
safeguards  the  accuracy  and  clarity  of 
the  NIV.  Each  book  of  the  Bible  was 
assigned  to  a translation  team  of  four 
or  five  persons,  two  of  whom  usually 
are  specialists  in  that  particular  book. 

The  product  of  this  first  team  went 
to  an  Intermediate  Editorial  Com- 
mittee, which  checked  the  translation 
for  faithfulness  to  the  original  text  and 
quality  of  English  style.  Next,  the 
translation  was  sent  to  a General 
Editorial  Committee,  which  again 
painstakingly  pored  over  the  work. 
Finally,  the  permanent  Committee  on 
Bible  Translation  carefully  examined 
the  work  for  final  approval. 


J.C.  Wenger,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  — 
member  of  Committee  on  Bible  Translation, 
15-man  governing  body  for  the  entire  NIV 
project. 

At  each  level,  a thorough  review 
was  made  of  the  previous  work,  con- 
sidering the  suggestions  of  numerous 
critics  and  stylists.  By  constant  revision 
and  polishing,  the  translation  matured 
into  an  accurate,  smooth,  dignified 
version. 

To  enhance  the  readability  of  the 
NIV,  the  publishers  asked  well-known 
book  designer  Ernst  Reichl  to  create 
a page  design  that  is  unique  and 
attractive;  one  that  would  have 
dignity  and  character  as  well  as  clarity. 
As  a result,  the  NIV  has  frequently 
been  praised  as  a fine  example  of 
bookmaking  and  was  shown  in  .the 
1974  Christmas  exhibition  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
The  reviews. 

“The  wide-faced,  rather  large  type  of 
the  text  is  an  interesting  combination 
of  the  traditional  and  the  highly 
modern  — appropriate  to  a text  that 
walks  the  same  line.”  — New  York 
Times 

“. . . a contemporary  English  ver- 
sion written  by  scholars  of  evangelical 
commitment.  Written  in  the  language 
of  the  man  on  the  street.”  — Dallas 
Morning  Star 

“The  work  is  international . . . also 
thoroughly  transdenominational.  This 
new  translation  will  be  accepted 
widely.”  — Christianity  Todag 

“The  New  International  Version 
will  speak  and  hold  worldwide  acclaim 
...  on  its  own  merits  as  a literary 
masterpiece  of  spiritual  edification  for 
the  glory  of  God.”  — Baptist  Standard 

“The  translators  have  based  their 
work  on  the  best  manuscripts,  and 
have  tried  to  incorporate  the  best 
insights  of  linguistic  and  historical 
studies.”  — Eternity  Magazine 

“. . . a version  which  is  not  only 


very  readable,  but  which  also  has  a 
beauty  and  a dignity  befitting  the 
Holy  Scriptures.”  — Wisconsin 
Lutheran  Quarterly; 

“The  New  International  Version  is 
one  of  the  most  thorough  attempts 
yet  made  to  convey  original  meaning. 

I believe  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  versions  available, 
eminently  suited  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  It  preserves,  in  a sense,  a 
certain  historic  familiarity,  but  couches 
God’s  message  in  contemporary  and 
easily  understood  terms.”  — Reu. 

Bilty  Graham 

“The  NIV  is  of  inestimable  help 
and  value,  it  is  a superlative  transla- 
tion.” — W.  A.  Criswell,  Pastor  First 
Baptist  Church,  Dallas 

“The  language  is  dignified,  read- 
able and  easily  understood  . . . quite 
a remarkable  success.”  — Dr.  F.  F. 
Bruce,  University  of  Manchester 

“. . . a balanced,  scholarly,  dedicated 
translation  aiming  at  the  most  exact, 
economical  and  illuminating  render- 
ing of  the  original  into  English.”  — 

Dr.  Calvin  D.  Linton,  The  George 
Washington  University 

“The  New  International  Version  is 
a source  of  delight!  It  provides  clarity 
without  being  ostentatious  in  its 
contemporaneity.  It  is  both  new  and 
old  without  seeming  to  be  either.”  — 

Dr  Elton  Trueblood,  Earlham  College 
“There  is  a simplicity  and  dignity 
that  should  wear  well  in  repeated  use 
in  worship  and  lend  itself  to  the  whole- 
some practice  of  committing  the  Word 
of  God  to  memory.  The  translators 
have  not  been  addicted  to  novelty 
for  its  own  sake  . . . the  NIV  is  fresh, 
and  yet  somehow  familiar.  This  is  its 
beauty.”  — David  Jones,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Covenant 
Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis 
“Among  all  the  modern  transla- 
tions, this  one  in  my  opinion  is 
unexcelled.  I unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  — to  young  and  old,  to 
ministers  and  laymen,  to  those 
already  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  to 
those  who  may  be  reading  it  for  the 
first  time.”  — G.  Henry  Waterman, 
Professor  of  Greek,  Wheaton  College 
“I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
dignity,  easy  reading  and  careful 
translation  of  ‘NIV,’  and  believe  it  is 
highly  probable  this  will  come  to  be 
the  best  loved  Bible  translated  into 
English.”  — A.  Wetherell  Johnson, 
General  Director,  Bible  Study 
Fellowship 
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MDS  orients  longer-term 
volunteers 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS)  held  an 
orientation  for  incoming  long-term  vol- 
unteers Sept.  8 to  11  in  Stone,  Ky.,  site  of 
the  MDS  Appalachian  flood  project. 

Nelson  Hostetter,  executive  coordinator 
of  MDS,  and  Joan  Barkman,  administrative 
associate,  presented  sessions  on  MDS  struc- 
ture, types  of  disasters,  and  how  MDS 
responds. 

Mark  Peachey,  pastor  of  Louisville  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  pro- 
vided helpful  input  on  Christian  servant- 
hood.  Each  of  the  participants  was  assigned 
to  cite  an  example  of  servanthood  in  the  Bi- 
ble to  set  up  as  a model  for  his  or  her  term  of 
service  with  MDS. 

Reg  Toews,  associated  executive  secretary 
for  Administration  and  Resources  for  MCC, 
spoke  about  group  dynamics  and  interper- 
sonal relationships.  He  incorporated  ex- 
ercises to  emphasize  how  groups  operate. 

Participants  in  the  MDS  long-term  vol- 
unteer orientation  at  Stone,  Ky.,  were:  Row 
1:  George  Myvett,  Jr.,  Tom  Graham,  George 
Hiebert.  Row  2:  Elmer  and  Linda 

Christophel.  Row  3:  Marilyn  Stuckey, 

Luanna  Beck,  Rosemary  Reimer,  and 
Marsha  Weaver. 

“The  spiritual  commitment  of  these  vol- 
unteers combined  with  their  physical  labor 
will  work  together  to  make  a lasting 
contribution  to  the  community  they  serve,” 
said  Barkman. 

Servanthood  consultation 
slated  for  Harrisonburg 

A consultation  on  servanthood  in  the  con- 
gregation and  in  the  community  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Oct.  28,  at  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  Valley  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions to  explore  together  how  to  be  a caring 
and  sharing  community. 

Ed  Stoltzfus,  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 


inary, will  lead  Bible  study  on  the  meaning 
of  servanthood.  Earl  Sears,  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  raise  the 
challenge  of  a deacon  ministry  in  a welfare 
society. 

Open-ended  panel  discussions  will  con- 
centrate on  identifying  needs  in  the  con- 
gregation, meeting  needs  in  the  congrega- 
tion, identifying  needs  in  the  community, 
and  meeting  needs  in  the  community.” 

Titus  Bender,  Owen  Burkholder,  John  R. 
Heatwole,  Miriam  S.  Hershey,  Brian  Lewis, 
Richard  Weaver,  J.  Lowell  Wenger,  Terry 
Whitmore,  Imo  Jeanne  Yoder,  and  Wayne 
Yoder  will  be  among  the  discussion  leaders. 

A series  of  helping  ministry  workshops 
will  address  the  skills  needed  in  different 
sorts  of  service  ministries  within  the  con- 
gregation and  in  the  wider  community. — 
Richard  K.  MacMaster 

Mission  Board  seeks  new 
executive  secretary 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  ini- 
tiated steps  to  secure  a new  executive  sec- 
retary. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  the  present  executive 
secretary,  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  that 


responsibility  by  October  1980,  in  line  with 
the  Board’s  regular  retirement  policies. 

The  task  for  recruiting  a new  executive 
secretary  has  been  delegated  to  the  Board’s 
Personnel  Gommittee.  The  committee  is 
committed  to  seek  counsel  and  involvement 
from  the  total  Mennonite  Ghurch  in  the 
search  for  God’s  person  for  the  assignment. 

The  Personnel  Gommittee  is  contacting 
conference  leaders  and  church  boards  for 
counsel  and  suggestions.  Mission  Board  staff 
are  also  being  asked  for  ideas.  Anyone  in  the 
church  who  has  names  to  suggest  or  ideas  to 
share  about  the  MBM  executive  secretary 
assignment  is  invited  to  contact  Gerald 
Good,  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Gommit- 
tee, 161  Shade  Street,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
NOB  2G0;  telephone  519-662-3828. 

Other  members  of  the  MBM  Personnel 
Gommittee  are  Ann  Gingrich,  Roy  Kiser, 
Doris  Kramer,  Dale  Schumm,  and  Edward 
Stoltzfus.  Suggestions  or  inquiries  from 
anyone  may  be  made  to  any  committee 
member. 

Brother  Bennett  joined  the  Mission  Board 
staff  in  1946  when  he  was  designated  to 
administer  the  new  Mennonite  hospital  that 
was  to  be  built  in  Elkhart.  When  those  hos- 
pital plans  did  not  materialize,  he  served  in 
the  Board’s  finance  office  for  several  years. 
In  1952  he  was  appointed  Board  treasurer  to 
succeed  Ezra  Bender.  Later  he  was  asked  to 


Atlanta  scene  of  commissioning 

Stutzman,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  practical  nurse  in 
Anderson,  S.G. ; Debra  Heistand,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  nursing  assistant  in  Birm- 


Twelve  persons  spent  the  week  of  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  1 in  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at 
Berea  Mennonite  Ghurch,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and  their 
assignments  are  as  follows: 

Standing  (left  to  right):  Eugene  and 
Sharon  Amstutz,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  vol- 
unteer at  Head  Start  and  4-H  in  Anderson, 
S.G.;  Ralph  and  Barbara  Reinford,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  agricultural  development 
worker  and  community  health  in  Alberta, 
Ala.;  Virginia  Zeiset,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  teacher 
aide  in  Homestead,  Fla. ; Dorothy 


ingham,  Ala.;  and  Mary  Bowman,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  unit  hostess  and  volunteer  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Kneeling:  Mervin  Myers,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
recreation  supervisor  in  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Richard  Jackson,  Wellsville,  N.Y.,  nursing 
assistant  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  John 
Stoltzfus,  Rock  Stream,  N.Y.,  maintenance. 
Homestead,  Fla.;  and  Richard  Patterson, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  maintenance,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Twenty-eight  volunteers  beginning  terms  of  service  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  participated 
in  the  Sept.  5-15  orientation  in  Akron.  Fifteen  will  be  in  overseas  assignments;  thirteen  will  be  serving 
in  North  America.  Mennonite  Church  participants  were:  Row  1:  Lloyd  and  Goldie  Kuhns  of  Arthur, 
111.,  to  Brazil;  Jana,  Ellen,  and  Greg  Bowman  from  Salem,  Ohio,  to  Golden  Meadow,  La.  Row  2:  Sarah 
M.  Burkholder  of  Broadway,  Va.,  to  Bolivia;  Deborah  Martin  of  Montreal,  Que.,  to  MCC,  Montreal; 
Mary  Ann  Sherk  of  Milverton,  Ont.,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.  Row  3:  Peggy  and  Douglas  Brown  of  Ac- 
cident, Md.,  to  Recife,  Brazil. 


carry  responsibility  as  assistant  executive 
secretary  in  addition  to  the  treasurer’s  func- 
tions. In  1959  he  was  appointed  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  J.  D.  Graber  who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  since  1944. 

Lark  scholarship  fund 
established 

A James  and  Rowena  Lark  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  for  black  leadership 
development.  Eugene  and  Shirley  Seals 
made  the  first  $1,000  contribution  several 
years  ago.  Other  contributions  brought  a 
total  of  $7,800  which  has  provided  assis- 
tance to  five  persons  attending  Goshen 
Gollege  during  the  past  two  years. 

A committee  has  been  set  up  to 
administer  the  fund  consisting  of  Leamon 
Sowell,  Jr.,  Eugene  Seals,  Dwight  McFad- 
den,  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  committee  in  July  they 
reviewed  guidelines  for  administering  the 
scholarship.  The  first  question  for  clarifica- 
tion was  whether  non-Mennonite  students 
could  receive  grants  from  the  fund. 

‘‘Yes,  ” said  Eugene  Seals,  “but  most 
likely  they  will  be  Mennonite.  Note  the  pur- 
poses of  the  fund.  The  first  objective  is  to 
build  black  and  integrated  eongregations. 
The  second  objective  is  to  search  out  and 
train  leadership  for  these  congregations,  and 
third  is  to  give  financial  aid  so  that  these  po- 
tential leaders  can  go  to  school.  Our  base  of 
judgment  is  a Mennonite  context,  sinee  the 
students  are  attending  Goshen  Gollege. 

Persons  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  Lark 
scholarship  fund  or  desiring  a copy  of  the 
guidelines  may  write  to  Daniel  Kauffman, 


Lark  Fund,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

Missions  get  boost 
at  Ontario  rally 

A veteran  overseas  worker  challenged  par- 
ticipants at  an  Ontario  Missions  Rally,  Sept. 
28-Oct.  1,  to  consider  the  “wider  needs  of  a 
world  in  which  the  Christian  resources  are 
poorly  distributed.  ’ 

“The  day  of  missions  is  not  past,”  said 
Charles  B.  Shenk  at  the  wrap-up  session  of 
the  three-day  event.  “From  all  over  the 
world  the  invitation  is  out  for  Christian 
missionaries  of  all  kinds.  ” 

A worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Japan  for  the  past  21  years, 
Shenk  told  of  his  strong  belief  in  small 
fellowship  groups  where  each  member  takes 
each  other  and  the  Bible  seriously.  “This  is 
where  change  takes  place,  where  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  and  where  things  really 
happen,  ” he  said.  “Living  the  mission  for 
me,  then,  is  being  myself  in  both  strength 
and  in  weakness  with  Christians  and  those 
who  are  beeoming — and  it  feels  good.  ’ 

Departing  from  his  prepared  text,  Shenk 
commented  on  “people  who  have  outdated 
ideas  about  missions  when  they  criticize  it. 
I,  for  one,”  he  said,  “believe  that  the 
mission  approach  of  the  Mennonite 
Church — unlike  some  other  denomina- 
tions— has  in  the  past,  and  even  more  in 
recent  years,  taken  people  and  their  culture 
seriously,  with  its  emphasis  on  community, 
discipleship,  and  peacemaking.” 

The  missions  rally,  held  at  the  Waterloo- 
Oxford  Distriet  Seeondary  School  near 


Kitchener,  drew  nearly  700  persons  to  its  | 
coneluding  Sunday  afternoon  session  in  the  • | 
double  gymnasium.  Prior  to  Shenk’s  closing  ' i 
address,  MBM  executive  secretary  H.  Ernest 
Bennett  recognized  the  seven  years  of 
service  of  outgoing  Board  chairman  Samuel  '| 
Janzen.  Samuel  is  pastor  of  Harrisonburg  | 
( Va. ) Mennonite  Chureh. 

The  missions  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  P 
mission  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  || 
Ontario  Conference  and  Western  Ontario  il 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions.  Planners  were  pleased  with  the  ■ | 
turnout  despite  competition  from  other  local  ' 
weekend  events  and  problems  with  eom-  j 
munieations  due  to  a postal  workers’  strike.  j 

Under  the  theme  “Living  the  Mission  ” j 
the  weekend  opened  Thursday  night  with  j| 
six  area  meetings  bringing  together  local  jl! 
congregational  leaders  with  directors,  pro-  jjl 
gram  committees,  and  staff.  L 

Among  the  many  comments  made  by  V 
local  leaders  was  a criticism  that  the  Board  is  a 
too  USA-oriented  and  a eall  for  improved  | 
promotional  efforts  by  MBM  and  higher  vis-  f 
ibility  for  MBM  administrators.  Also  dis-  | 
cussed  was  the  problem  of  Mennonite 
money  going  to  questionable  non-Men-  i 
nonite  causes  using  flashy  promotional  \ 
methods  while  MBM  struggles  with  a half-  . 
million-dollar  deficit.  L 

More  than  400  Mennonites  of  all  ages  at-  I 
tended  Family  Night  on  Friday. 

Following  a breakfast  meeting  Saturday  jj 
morning  for  business  and  professional  peo-  - 
pie,  rally  participants  at  a 10;00  a.m.  session 
in  the  double  gymnasium  heard  a missions 
leader  and  an  inner-city  pastor  speak  on 
“Our  Mission — Biblieal  and  Mennonite.”  / 

“Those  of  us  who  send  our  missionaries 
must  be  able  to  live  the  missionary  lifestyle 
at  home,”  said  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  MBM 
secretary  for  overseas  missions.  “Sometimes 
we  are  listening  more  closely  to  our  culture  | 
than  to  the  Bible.”  He  pointed  out  that  i 
evangelicalism  has  not  taken  seriously 
enough  the  meaning  of  the  church,  and  he  j 
went  on  to  list  the  marks  of  a true  com- 
munity of  believers. 

John  Hess,  pastor  of  Warden  Woods 
Church  and  Community  Centre  in  Toronto,  i 
asked  what  the  Mennonite  response  is  to  the  ' 
“midnight  knocking  at  the  door  ” — the  call 
for  help.  He  traced  the  “very  spontaneous 
response  to  human  need  at  home  and 
abroad  ” in  the  beginning  stages  of  MBM 
nearly  90  years  ago.  “The  challenge  of 
Christ  today  is  simply  that  we  be  a friend,  ” j 
he  said.  J 

On  Sunday  morning  MBM  staff,  mission-  * 
aries,  and  board  and  committee  members  , 
scattered  to  Mennonite  churches  to  speak  on  ■ 
missions.  MBM  personnel  were  also  hosted 
in  area  homes  for  meals  and  lodging.  One 
comment  heard  repeatedly  during  the 
weekend  was:  “I’m  finally  putting  together 
faces  with  names — and  getting  to  know — ' 

people  I have  read  and  heard  about.  ” 
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S.  Jay  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  died  on 
Oct.  7 at  the  age  of  77.  He  had  served  as  a 
missionary  in  India  for  21  years  and  in 
Ghana  for  seven  years.  He  had  also  served  as 
pastor  of  Mennonite  churches  in  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Elkhart,  Ind. 

J.  Mark  Stauffer  is  directing  a rendition 
of  The  Holy  City  at  Neffsville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Ghurch  on  Sunday,  Oct.  29,  at  7:30 
p.m. 

The  book,  Descendants  of  Jacob  Brunk  /, 
the  Willmaker,  by  Harry  A.  Brunk,  is  now 
available  at  a special  prepublication  price 
from  Naomi  S.  Brunk,  1100  College  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Write  for  more 
details. 


Bill  Dunn  Ed  Schlicksup 


Gale  Saint,  Normal,  111.,  president  of  the 
Mennonite  Hospital  Association  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  announced  a major  change  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Men- 
nonite Hospital  Association.  He  said  the 
Board  took  action  at  its  September  meeting 
to  name  William  E.  Dunn,  1015  Barton 
Drive,  Normal,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Mennonite  Hospital  Association  and,  as 
such,  its  chief  executive  officer.  Saint  also 
announced  that  Edward  J.  Schlicksup, 
Highpoint  Road,  Normal,  has  been  named 
senior  vice-president  and  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  Mennonite  Hospital. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  social 
work  department  has  received  a $37,865 
Title  XX  grant  from  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  announced  Ervin  J. 
Mast,  chairman  of  the  sociology /social  work 
department  at  EMC.  Mast  said  that  the 
state  funds  are  awarded  to  “help  train 
people  for  work  in  public  welfare  depart- 
ments and  their  vendor  agencies.”  Two 
major  grant  stipulations  include  having  a 
social  work  program  accredited  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  and 
demonstrating  a relationship  to  local  state 
agencies,  he  added.  Funds  are  being  used  to 
hire  additional  faculty  and  secretarial  help, 
develop  non-local  field  placements,  bring  in 
consultants  and  resource  persons  to  help 
train  field  work  instructors,  and  to  provide 


liability  insurance,  faculty  enrichment,  and 
numerous  audiovisual  aids,  the  professor 
reported. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaMar  Holaway,  28748  CR 
36-W,  Elkhart,  have  been  named  chair- 
persons of  the  Parents  Council  this  year  at 
Goshen  College.  They  are  the  parents  of 
Brian  Holaway,  who  graduated  from  Go- 
shen College  last  spring,  and  Bruce 
Holaway,  a sophomore  at  the  college.  They 
replace  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Good, 
Elkhart,  who  served  as  chairpersons  from 
1976  to  1978.  Alice  Roth,  director  of  alumni 
relations  at  Goshen  College,  serves  as  liaison 
between  the  parents  and  the  college. 

Vernon  Isner,  who  has  been  serving  the 
First  Norwood  Mennonite  Church,  Peoria, 
111  .,  as  a licensed  minister  for  the  past  two 
years  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry 
on  Sept.  25.  He  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Norwood  Church,  according  to  Clarence  R. 
Sutter,  Illinois  Conference  secretary. 

J.  David  Barkley  was  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  Glenhaven,  Incorporated,  in 
July.  Glenhaven  was  formed  as  a nonprofit 
agency  in  1971  by  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church  in  Glendale  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a variety  of  services  for  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons  in  the  Greater 
Phoenix,  Glendale  area.  Glenhaven’ s former 
director.  Dr.  Loreen  Shipley,  recently  has 
been  appointed  executive  director  of  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  of  Central  Arizona. 

WEMC,  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
radio  station,  raised  over  $2,300  for  opera- 
tions during  a weekend  marathon  Sept.  15- 
17,  announced  station  manager  Mary  Claire 
Stackhouse.  Stackhouse  reported  that  85 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  gifts  pledged 
during  the  “WEMC  Weekend”  marathon 
came  from  students,  with  money  still  com- 
ing in  from  the  community.  “The  money  is 
important,  but  the  most  wonderful  thing  is 
the  way  students  rallied  around  us  with  their 
support,  ” Stackhouse  said.  Senior  Bible 
major,  John  A.  Davidhizer,  who  stayed  on 
the  air  33  continuous  hours,  said  he  espe- 


cially felt  prayer  and  moral  support  froni 
the  campus  community  during  his  fund- 
raising undertaking.  A group  of  girls  from 
the  dorms  baked  brownies  and  muffins,  nu- 
merous students  helped  pop  popcorn,  and 
many  friends  “just  came  up  to  help  me  stay 
awake,’  he  related. 

Farid  Wissa,  classical  pianist  from  Egypt 
and  a member  of  the  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church,  will  present  a benefit  con- 
cert for  MCC’s  Palestinian  work  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  21  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church.  During  the  day,  a work- 
shop entitled  “The  Middle  East:  Is  Peace 
Possible?  ” will  look  at  the  people  of 
Palestine  and  their  situation  and  rights. 
Resource  people  include  Urbane  Peachey, 
of  MCC;  Ann  Lesch,  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion; Philip  Davies,  a former  Middle  East 
adviser  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  Maha  Abu-Dayyeh,  a Pales- 
tinian woman  from  Jerusalem.  The  work- 
shop will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.  at  Blooming 
Glen.  Both  programs  are  sponsored  by  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  Corporation. 

Church  relations 
manager,  a new  posi- 
tion at  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  Goshen, 

Ind.,  was  filled  by 
Richard  Miller,  Oct. 

9.  He  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  coordina- 
tion of  communica- 
tions, education,  field 
services,  and  fraternal 
activities.  Manager  of 
the  survivors’  aid  de- 
partment since  August,  1977,  Miller  came  to 
MMA  at  that  time  from  Minot,  N.D. 

A thirteen-session  student  workbook  is 
now  available  for  Charles  P.  De  Santo’s 
book.  Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough 
(Herald  Press,  1977).  The  workbook  activ- 
ities will  help  youth  classes  discuss  and 
understand  how  Christian  beliefs  and  values 
relate  to  the  crucial  areas  of  dating, 
courtship,  and  mate  selection.  The  work- 
book includes  “Search  the  Scriptures” 
activities,  short  case  histories  to  analyze,  fill 
in  the  blanks  and  matching  exercises,  values 
clarification  checklists,  and  other  educa- 
tional techniques  for  considering  love  and 
sex  from  the  Bible  and  from  De  Santo’s  1977 
text. 

Meditations  for  the  New  Mother  by 
Helen  Good  Brenneman  (Herald  Press)  has 
gone  into  its  twenty-eighth  printing  with 
239,000  copies  in  print  in  English.  The  book 
was  recently  translated  into  Spanish. 

A new  edition  of  Grief  s Slow  Work  by 
Harold  Bauman  (Herald  Press,  1973)  has 
been  issued  simultaneously  in  four  new  lan- 
guages and  a United  Kingdom  edition. 
Released  under  the  title  Living  Through 
Grief,  the  book  is  now  available  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish, 


Richard  Miller 
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and  Norweigian.  The  Herald  Press  edition 
of  Grief  s Slow  Work  is  part  of  the  Visitation 
Pamphlet  Series.  Each  booklet  in  the  series 
features  a full-color  cover  and  is  directed  to 
a specific  personal  need.  The  booklets  are 
designed  to  be  given  by  pastors,  chaplains, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  all  who  would  share  at 
an  appropriate  moment  words  of  faith  and 
hope. 


Mennonite  Bible  Institute  in  Puerto 
Rico,  dedicated  to  leadership  training  by  ex- 
tension, has  enrolled  72  students  in  three  lo- 
cations for  its  second  trimester.  Operated  by 
the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Church,  the 
school  currently  has  a faculty  of  three  Puerto 
Ricans  and  three  Americans.  Director  Lester 
T.  Hershey  reported  that  enthusiasm  was 
good  as  the  term  of  study  got  underway  in 
late  August. 

An  exhibition  of  graphics  from  the 
School  of  Art  and  Design  at  Pratt  Institute, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  will  be  shown  at  Goshen 
College  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  12.  The  display, 
called  “New  Directions  in  Printmaking,” 
will  be  made  up  of  30  prints  representing 
the  innovative  and  vigorous  printmaking 
techniques  of  today.  Included  are  signed 
original  works:  serigraphs,  lithographs, 

etchings,  and  newly  developed  photo  tech- 
niques. 

Women’s  Retreat  at  Camp  Hebron,  Oct. 
31  to  Nov.  2,  with  Matilda  (Mrs.  Wallace) 
Kipfer,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  president  of  Aglaw- 
Buffalo  Chapter).  Mrs.  Kipfer  will  speak  on 
the  theme  “Crucified  but  Living,”  Advance 
reservations  may  be  made  by  writing  Clara 
M.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  153,  Willow  Street,  PA 
17584,  or  call  (717)  393-4464  or  (717)  569- 
9680). 


J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president  of 
Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  will  ad- 
dress a Saturday  Sem- 
inar at  The  People’s 
Place  on  Oct.  21,  on 
the  subject  “People- 
hood  and  Institu- 
tions. ” The  seminar 
will  be  held  at  the 

, ^ „ 1 1 I 1 Historic  Strasburg 

I.  Lawrence  Burkholder  n . d.  u 

Resturant,  Strasburg, 

Pa.  For  information  write  The  People’s 

Place,  Main  Street,  Intercourse,  PA  17534, 

or  call  (717)  768-7171. 

The  Spanish  radio  program  produced  by 
Mennonites  in  Latin  America,  Luz  y Verdad 
(Light  and  Truth),  was  one  of  the  few 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  air  in  Mexico  after 
a government  order  canceled  others,  accord- 
ing to  a report  in  the  July  12  edition  of  major 
Mexican  newspaper.  Excelsior.  “The  Mexi- 
can government’s  action  challenges  evan- 
gelical broadcasters  to  exercise  responsible 
use  of  the  airwaves,  ” said  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  the  Mennonite  Church’s  North 
American  broadcast  division  which  helps  to 


subsidize  Luz  y Verdad  through  the  Puerto 
Rico-based  agency,  JELAM. 

“We  had  many  pleasant  surprises”  upon 
returning  to  Choele  Choel,  Argentina, 
reported  Floyd  and  Alice  Sieber,  after  a 
short  furlough  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  “many  new  converts,  about  30  in  all 
during  our  furlough.  We  observed  unity  of 
the  leadership,  spiritual  growth  of  many 
members,  and  an  increase  in  giving.  Among 
10  baptized  at  a communion  service  when 
we  returned  were  many  people  we  didn’t 
even  know,”  Siebers  added.  The  church  at 
Choele  Choel  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  Siebers  have  lived  in  Choele 
Choel  since  1969. 

John  Driver  gave  a series  of  seven  lec- 
tures on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  the  St. 
Julian  parish  church  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  At- 
tendance at  each  session  was  about  100. 
John  and  his  wife.  Bonny,  longtime  MBM 
missionaries  in  Latin  America,  have  been  in 
Spain  since  1975  in  response  to  calls  for  the 
Mennonites  to  share  their  believers’  church 
vision  with  Spanish  Protestants. 

Special  meetings:  John  F.  Garber,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Bethel,  Flora,  Ont.,  Oct. 
15-19.  Richard  Buckwalter,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at 
Mechanic  Grove,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Nov.  12- 
19.  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Largo,  Fla.,  at 
Stoner  Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  9-12. 
William  R.  Miller,  N.  Liberty,  Ind;  at  New 
Boston,  Argyle,  Iowa,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eleven  at 
First  Mennonite,  Denver,  Colo;  seven  at 
First  Mennonite,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Change  of  address:  John  M.  Miller  from 
Sinaloa,  Mexico,  to  838  W.  68th  St.,  Tulsa, 
OK  74132. 


readers  say 

I am  remiss  in  not  having  thanked  you  more 
promptly  for  the  prominence  you  gave  Mary 
Hochstedler’s  article  on  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Library  in  the  August  15  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
When  I heard  that  the  article  had  been  sent  to 
you,  1 hardly  expected  that  it  would  be  given  lead 
article  position. 


I am  grateful  that  you  felt  it  deserved  such  a 
place,  not  because  of  my  own  role  in  the  work  of 
the  Mennonite  Historical  Library,  but  because  of 
my  strong  personal  conviction  that  the  MHL  has 
high  significance  for  our  total  denomination,  and 
I thought  Mary  had  caught  some  of  this  vision. 
We  need  to  communicate  this  fact,  so  that  our 
people  may  be  aware  of  the  resources  available  to 
them  here.  We  need  the  affirmation  which  you 
gave  us  by  giving  it  prominence  to  help  our 
people  here  realize  the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  extending  our  program. — N.  P.  Springer,  Cu- 
rator, Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Concerning  my  article,  “The  Church  and 
Hollywood,  ” and  especially  the  angry  responses 
(except  for  the  three  or  four  reasonable  ones)  of 
Sept.  12,  ’78,  and  those  the  editor  sent  me  which 
he  did  not  print. 

Normally,  I do  not  respond  to  reader  rebuttals, 
but  since  I seem  to  have  touched  a sore  nerve  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  I 
clarify  some  points. 

First,  readers,  please,  may  I draw  you  back  to 
the  main  contents  of  the  article.  My  main  concern 
is  that  people  know  the  difference  between  the 
gospel  and  gimmickry,  and  yes,  I see  a lot  of  gim- 
miclkry  in  commercialized,  star-studded  mass 
rallies,  whether  they  be  led  by  Dale  Evans  or  any 
other  media-made  personality. 

There  is  a movement  that  uses  revivalist  words 
and  modern  technological  methods  that  is  sweep- 
ing across  North  America.  I see  this  movement  to 
be  more  culturally  American  than  biblically 
Christlike.  Further,  as  it  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  respectability,  it  is  growing  more  persecutory 
in  nature  to  people  who  disagree  or  live  very  dif- 
ferent lives.  History  tells  us  it  is  dangerous  when  a 
large  colleetion  of  people  impose  their  sense  of 
moral  superiority  on  others.  And  Mennonites,  of 
all  people,  should  be  aware  of  what  this  can  mean. 
In  North  America  groups  are  free  to  share  their 
various  messages,  but  when  a group  begins  to 
adversely  affect  the  legislative  rights  of  minority 
groups,  then  it  should  be  questioned.  One  does 
not  have  to  believe  in  everything  that  these 
various  minority  groups  espouse,  but  one  cer- 
tainly should  help  protect  their  basic  human 
rights.  After  all,  no  one  is  going  to  be  attracted  to 
the  church  by  being  forced! 

I am  not  a Mennonite  but  I have  known  Men- 
nonites for  some  15  years.  I respect  and  am 
challenged  by  the  church  (Mennonite  or  other) 
when  she  is  true  to  her  own  calling,  namely,  when 
she  attends  to  the  intricate  task  of  being  both 
compassionate  and  prophetic  to  her  members  and 
to  society  at  large.  I am  in  the  university  world 
and  I know  serious  and  sensitive  thinkers  respect 
integrity  rather  than  wrathful,  glamorized,  and 
cultist  movements.  I also  know  people  in  the 
central  parts  of  our  cities  who  ache  for  the  dif- 


Sisters  and  Brothers 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


...  so,  in  my  opinion,  through  enlightened  leadership  and  the 
teaching  of  sound  biblical  doctrine,  we  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
have  progressed  tb  the  point  where  it  can  truly  be  said  that  among 
those  that  believe,  "There  is  no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
between  slaves  and  free  men,  between  men  and  women." 

End  of  dictation.  Have  this  typed  in  triplicate 
before  you  leave  tonight.  Miss  Penner,  and 
from  now  on  when  you  bring  me  my  coffee, 
try  to  remember  that  I take  it 
with  cream  and  no  sugar. 
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fercnce  between  reality  and  anesthesia,  between 
acted-out  love  and  sentimentalized,  word-filled 
messages.  In  my  article  I hoped  to  alert  the 
church  (it  could  have  been  any  cnurch,  but  I hap- 
pen to  be  closer  associated  with  Mennonites) 
against  the  illusive  and  easy  road  of  commer- 
cialism. I know  that  I have  a straightforward, 
analytical  style  of  writing,  and  can  expect  tough 
responses.  But  in  this  case  I am  disturbed  because 
most  of  the  responses  did  not  even  touch  on  the 
issues  1 raised.  And  what  can  I say  about  those 
who  resorted  to  personal  attacks?  You  call  my 
article  "contentious,  ” “sharp,”  “unloving,”  etc. 
What  may  1 call  your  responses?  I am  by  no 
means  suggesting  perfection  (contrary  to  Trook’s 
insinuations),  but  I am  disturbed  that  the  church 
seems  incapable  of  receiving  honest  criticism,  and 
seems  to  assume  it  must  come  from  a spirit  of 
negativism.  Surely,  the  followers  of  God  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  times  were  not  unfa- 
miliar to  honest  and  many  times  thunderous  ap- 
praisal. 

Please,  there  is  a world  of  difference  between 
assessment  and  bitterness,  between  critical  (in  the 
literature  sense)  discernment  and  judgmental- 
ness, and  between  analysis/appraisal  and  con- 
tentiousness or  offensiveness.  1 analyzed  a 
popular  movement  as  represented  by  one  public 
personage,  and  asked  what  this  is  doing  to  the 
Mennonite  Church.  1 did  not  insult  one  human 
being;  1 had  hoped  for  a response  in  kind.  And 
when  a writer  appraises  something,  that  writer 
does  not  assume  perfection  or  even  definitiveness. 
That  to  me  seems  so  self-evident  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  said  within  articles. 

Mr.  Hertzler,  may  I suggest  topics  that  could 
follow  the  issue  on  celebrity  evangelism?  (I  won’t 
do  the  writing! ) The  place  of  analysis  and  self-ap- 
praisal in  the  church;  the  theology  of  technology, 
i.e.,  the  use  of  media;  and  perhaps  a treatment  on 
biblical  interpretation  ana  some  historical  over- 
view of  the  multiple  religious  movements  of  our 
times.  I am  convinced  people  are  quite  confused 
by  it  all,  and  so  respond  with  hurt  and  anger.  As 
well,  I am  afraid  1 detect  some  “holy  ” militancy. 
If  the  church  could  teach  us  to  live  more  crea- 
tively with  some  ambiguities  rather  than  to  make 
us  feel  we  must  have  all  the  final  answers,  we 
would  not  be  so  easily  threatened  by  different  and 
direct  ideas.  I find  it  distasteful  to  wield  scriptural 
verses  as  a weapon,  but  I believe  it  says  in  the 
New  Testament  that  love  casts  out  fear. 

May  the  Creator  nourish  you  with  all  good 
things. — Emma  LaRoque,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Gospel  Herald  is  hard  to  put  down  these  days! 
Forgive  if  sending  this  ERA  text  is  redundant,  but 
might  it  be  assuring  to  some  of  the  recent  letter 
writers  to  see  the  actual  text? 

Thanks  for  a courageous  editorial  in  response  to 
LaRoque’s  being  fired  upon. — Muriel  Stackley, 
Newton,  Kan. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

“Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

“Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

“Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.” 


births 

'Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  I.ord  " (Ps.  127:3). 

Buchanan,  Dale  and  Anna  M.  (Miller),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Marsha  Gail,  Sept.  21,  1978. 

Cressman,  Dave  and  Anita,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
third  son,  Jon  Frederic,  Aug.  29,  1978. 

Lawrentz,  John  and  Terry,  Rittman,  Ohio,  first 


We  prepare  you 
for  many  careers. 


Like  many  college  freshmen,  I entered  Goshen  College 
without  specific  goals  for  a career.  With  a general  degree 
in  economics,  though,  I was  able  to  review  the  job  mar- 
ket at  the  start  of  my  career  and  base  a decision  on  what 
was  available.  I could  pursue  a wide  range  of  opportunities, 
from  banking  to  public  relations.  My  education  at  Goshen 
College  broadened  my  world  perspective  — an  asset  to 
any  career.  It  also  gave  me  an  appreciation  for  not  only 
economics  but  the  arts  and  foreign  cultures. 

Carmen  Strite,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
BA,  Economics,  1976 
Director  of  Advertising, 

Shenandoah  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 


As  a physics  major  at  Goshen  College  I developed  ana- 
lytical and  observational  skills  which  have  proven  inval- 
uable. The  liberal  arts  portion  of  my  education,  I feel, 
was  just  as  valuable  as  tbe  technical.  The  education  I re- 
ceived at  Goshen  has  easily  allowed  me  to  make  career 
transitions.  It  was  at  Goshen,  after  observing  the  dedication 
of  excellent  professors,  that  I decided  to  become  involved 
as  a teacher  in  higher  education.  It  was  in  the  Turner 
Precision  X-ray  Laboratory  that  I was  first  introduced  to 
computer-controlled  processes,  the  field  I am  committed 
to  now. 

Robert  Troyer,  Millburg,  Ohio 

BA,  Physics,  1970 

Software  Systems  Manager,  TL  Industries,  Inc. 

Former  Professor,  Owens  Technical  College 


The  Mennonite  liberal  arts  education  I received  was  par- 
ticularly beneficial  during  my  first  job  as  activities  thera- 
pist in  a psychiatric  hospital  near  Chicago.  The  service- 
oriented  nature  of  the  college  provided  certain  ideals  of 
giving  and  caring  which  affected  my  attitudes  as  therapist. 
My  education  in  the  art  department  didn't  train  me  for 
specific  careers,  such  as  graphic  design  or  commercial 
art,  but  it  qualified  me  for  a variety  of  jobs  learned 
through  on-the-job  training.  I appreciate  that  freedom  of 
choice. 

Kaye  Massanari,  Champaign,  IL 

BA,  Art,  1970 

Form  Designer,  Colwell  Printing  Company 


The  typical  American  changes  jobs  seven  times  and  careers  three  times  during  his/her  life- 
time, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Since  1894  more  than  14,000  Goshen 
College  alumni  have  entered  the  job  market.  Alumni  reports  indicate  that  their  study  at 
Goshen  created  many  different  opportunities  for  career  development.  Through  our  solid 
liberal  arts  program  we  at  Goshen  want  to  give  you  the  versatility  necessary  for  a lifetime 
of  career  options. 

Goshen  College  is  your  college. 
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child.  Autumn  Ann,  Sept.  21,  1978. 

Lyndaker,  Gerald,  Jr.,  and  Linda  (Widrick), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Robin  Renee,  Aug.  24,  1978. 

Mosley,  Alan  and  Karen  (Hostetler),  Harper, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Nicolas  Alan,  Aug.  14,  1978. 

Sieber,  Gerald  and  Yvonne  (Yoder),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  and  second  daughters,  Kendra  Lynn, 
born  Apr.  7,  1977,  and  Kelli  Layne,  born  Sept.  15, 
1978;  both  received  for  adoption. 

Souder,  Merle  and  Nancy  (Johns),  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Allen,  June  22, 
1978. 

Wenger,  Robert  G.  and  Lois  (Burkholder), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  LaVonne  May, 
Aug.  29,  1978. 

Yager,  Allen  and  Marilyn  (Fernihough),  Sel- 
kirk, Ont.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Allen,  Sept.  16, 
1978. 


marriages 

Thf\  shall  lx-  one  flesh  ' (Cien.  2 24).  A six-ninnth  free  suliscrip 
tion  to  the  CwifspcI  Herald  is  ^iven  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  u<l(lress  is  supplied  l)\  the  officiating  minister 

Chambers — Eichelberger. — Arthur  Chambers 
and  Judy  Eichelberger,  both  of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Aug.  20, 
1978. 

Conrad — Landis. — Dennis  Conrad,  , 

Oregon,  Nazarene  Church,  and  Cleta  Landis, 
Chambersburg,  Pa,,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Jack  Layton,  Sept.  23, 
1978. 

Conrad — Schroeder. — Steve  Conrad,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Whitestone  cong,,  and  Sandy  Schroeder, 
Goessel,  Kan,,  Alexanderwohl  cong.,  by  Willard 
Conrad,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  19,  1978, 

Davidhizer — George. — Alan  Davidhizer  and 
Janice  George,  both  of  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Olive 
cong.,  by  lason  Martin,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Enersole — Eby. — W.  Daniel  Ebersole,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Sarah 
Ann  Eby,  Akron,  Pa,,  Akron  cong,,  by  Truman 
Brunk,  Jr.,  June  3,  1978. 

Eby — Menges. — Arvin  D.  Eby,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Salem  Ridge  cong,,  and  Barbara  K,  Menges, 
Newville,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Alan  Lein- 
bach,  brother-in-law  of  the  groom,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Kauffman — Nussbaum. — Arlis  Kauffman,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Judy 
Nussbaum,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Eichelberger  — Hykes.  — Warren  S.  Eichel- 
berger, Jr.,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong., 
ana  Elizabeth  Ann  Hykes,  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist Church,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  by  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  July  9,  1978, 

Fritz — Snank. — Gary  Lee  Fritz  and  Linda 
Kaye  Shank,  both  of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cedar 
Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Grove — Doyle. — Vaughn  Grove,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  and  Sue  Doyle,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  United 
Church  of  Christ  oy  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Apr.  15, 
1978. 

Kloury — Johnson. — Rafik  Kloury,  Haifa,  Is- 
rael, and  Pauline  Johnson,  Casselton,  N.D.,  by 
Ottis  Yoder,  Aug,  26,  1978. 

Lichty — Davey. — Stephen  Charles  Lichty, 
Drayton,  Ont.,  and  Cinda  Roxie  Davey,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Lutz — Shupert. — James  Michael  Lutz,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  and  Cheryl  Lois  Shupert,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Richard  H. 
Frank,  Sept.  1,  1978. 

Metzler — Stoltzfus. — Daniel  Metzler,  New 
Providence  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Janet  Stoltzfus, 
Maple  Grove  cong,,  Atglen,  Pa.,  by  Herman 
Click,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Landis — Laws. — Carl  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Deborah  Laws,  Newport  News,  Va.,  by  Don 
Kraybill,  Sept.  30,  1978. 


Landis — Yoder. — Robert  N.  Landis,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Metzlers  cong.,  and  Lucinda  A,  Yoder, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  ODodville  cong.,  by  Harold  L. 
Reed,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Peachey — Zuck. — Fred  R.  Peachey,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong,,  and  Janet  L.  Zuck,  Lan- 
caster, Pa,,  Groffdale,  cong.,  by  Curvin  R. 
Buchen,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Ropp — Ropp. — Mervin  Arnold  Ropp,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Gloria  Nancy 
Ropp,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich, 
Sept.  23,  1978. 

Roth — Cote. — Glen  David  Roth,  Ottawa,  Ont,, 
Rainham  cong,,  and  Marie  Jea.nnine  Nicole  Cote, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Raymond 
Quesnel,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Scheerer — Bender. — Gerald  William  Scheerer, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Gail  Susan 
Bender,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by 
Newton  L,  Gingrich,  Sept.  22,  1978. 

Schertz — Senertz. — Robert  A.  Schertz,  Wash- 
ington, 111,,  Calvary  cong.,  and  Virginia  Roedl 
Senertz,  East  Peoria,  111.,  by  James  Detweiler, 
Sept.  23,  1978. 

Steiner — Steiner. — Gary  Steiner,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Jane  Steiner,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Sept.  9, 
1978. 

Witmer — Ray. — Ricky  Witmer,  Greencastle, 
Pa,,  and  Debra  Denise  Ray,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
both  from  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin,  Oct.  22,  1978. 


obituaries 

’’ Blrs.sud  art’  tlic  tlrud  which  die  in  the  l^ord  (Kev.  14  13).  We 
seek  to  piihlish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite (dnirch.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Barkey,  Alma  E.,  daughter  of  Sam  and  Laura 
(Risser)  Fink,  was  born  on  July  13,  1900;  died  at 
her  home  near  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  July  21,  1978; 
aged  78  y.  On  Oct,  7,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Walter  Barkey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Wilma — Mrs.  Leonard  Yoder, 

Phyllis — Mrs.  James  Detweiler,  Donna — Mrs. 
Dean  Hartman,  and  Lois — Mrs,  Lloyd  Miller),  12 
randchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
rother  (Freeman  Fink),  She  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  23,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin; 
interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Davidhizar,  Lizzie  L.,  daughter  of  David  S. 
and  Mary  E.  (Weaver)  Culp,  was  born  near  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  Feb.  20,  1890;  died  at  her  home 
Sept,  10,  1978;  aged  88  y.  On  Mar.  15,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Calvin  W.  Davidhizar,  who  died 
on  Mar,  8,  1956,  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy  and 
Virgil),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Ethel  Hershberger  and 
Ruth  Davidhizar),  8 grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, 11  stepgrandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Nettie  Wise),  and  one  brother  (David  A. 
Culp).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and 
2 brothers. 

Frey,  Eli  Claude,  son  of  Eli  A.  and  Mattie 
(Meyers)  Frey,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
June  6,  1913;  died  of  cancer  at  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Sept.  13,  1978; 
aged  65  y.  On  June  6,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Edith  Cummings,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Leon  and  Norman),  one  daughter 
(Karen — Mrs.  Robert  Bartholomew),  6 grand- 
children, 5 brothers  (Sam,  Roy,  John,  Jay,  and 
Donald),  and  2 sisters  (Dora — Mrs.  John  Albrecht 
and  Mrs.  Bertha  McLaughlin).  He  was  a member 
of  Clarence  Center  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept,  16,  in  charge 
of  Howard  S.  Bauman;  interment  in  Good 
Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  George,  son  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  (Eberly)  Hunsberger,  was  born  on  Apr. 
7,  1901;  died  at  her  home  near  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
June  30,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  Sept.  28,  1925,  he 
was  married  to  Ethel  Pletcher,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  one  son  (Lowell),  2 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Paul),  and  3 sisters  (Mary,  Emma  • 
Baumgartner,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Floyd  Gripe).  He 
was  a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church.  ' 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lienhart  Funeral  . 
Home,  July  3,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin;  inter-  ’ 
ment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Morris  E.,  son  of  Noah  S.  and  Katie  ( 
(Burkholder)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Fulton  Co.,  i 
Ohio,  June  6,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  | 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  1978;  aged  60  y.  On  , 
June  6,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Zelma  Stamm, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Jim,  i 
Dwight,  Randy,  and  Neal),  7 grandchildren,  and  1 
4 brothers  (Orval,  Clair,  Herman,  and  Kenneth). 
He  was  a member  of  Lockport  Mennonite  ; 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  ; 
27,  in  charge  of  Keith  Leinbach  and  Walter 
Stuckey;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Martha,  daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and  , 
Katie  (Zuercher)  Lehman,  was  born  near  Kidron,  | 
Ohio,  July  1,  1901;  died  in  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  ; 
Community  Hospital,  Sept.  11,  1978;  aged  77  y.  I 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Sylvia  Lehman),  and  4 ;| 
brothers  (Amos  C.,  Ezra,  Noah  D.,  and  Elmer). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Annie  and  'j 
Bertha).  She  was  a charter  member  of  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  13,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  ' 
Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in  Apple  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  S.  and 
Mary  (Eimen)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Iowa,  La.,  Apr.  , 
13,  1902;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  25,  1978;  1 
aged  76  y.  She  was  married  to  Paul  R.  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  Blaine 
and  Robert  Keith),  6 grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Edwin  Troyer),  and  2 
sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Mose  Kurtz,  Mabel — Mrs.  i 
Henry  Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  Walnut  I 
Creek  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  ■ 
were  held  at  Toals  Bros.  Funeral  Home,  Sarasota, 
Sept.  26,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder  and  Sherman 
Kauffman,  and  at  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  in  charge  ' 
of  Roman  Stutzman  and  Erv  Schlabach;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Mishler,  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  ; 
Amanda  (Johns)  Miller,  was  born  at  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Dec.  16,  1889;  died  at  Lagrange  Co.  Hos-  ' 
pital,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Sept.  21,  1978;  aged  88  y.  I 
On  Dec.  9,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Homer  J. 
Mishler,  who  died  on  Aug.  1,  1957.  Surviving  are  i 
4 daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  Orie  Hostetler,  Ruth — , 
Mrs.  Ernest  Miller,  Lois — Mrs.  Leonard  Haarer, 
and  Margaret — Mrs.  Donald  Coffman),  2 sons  ■ 
(Dorsa  J.  and  Paul  R. ),  23  grandchildren,  25  j 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Claude  Miller  | 
and  Ralph  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  , 
3 daughters.  She  was  a member  of  Shore  Men-  ! 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  24,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Chupp  and 
Orvin  Hooley;  interment  in  Shore  Cemetery.  i 

Richer,  Cindy  Jo,  daughter  of  Leonard  and  ;| 
Donelda  (Nofziger)  Richer,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  I; 
Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1965;  died  as  a result  of  an  auto  ac-  I 
cident  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  1978;  aged  13  y.  :| 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Tammy,  Beth,  and  Ly-  ], 
nelle),  and  one  brother  (Scott).  She  was  a member  I 
of  North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  j 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  | 
of  Robert  Schloneger  and  Olen  Nofziger;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 


p.  805  (top)  by  Joan  Barkman;  p.  805  (bottom)  by  Jim  Ranck;  p. 
806  by  Jim  King;  p.  807  (2nd  col. ) by  Janice  Martin. 


calendar 

Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders,  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  5-7. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo.  Ont.  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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items  and  comments 


Report  on  teenagers  in  Britain; 
more  believe  in  UFOs  than  in  God 

Nearly  75  percent  of  Britain’s  teenagers 
own  a Bible  but  more  young  people  believe 
in  unidentified  flying  objects  and  life  on 
other  planets  than  “definitely  believe  ” in 
God,  according  to  a survey  published  in 
London.  The  survey  was  sponsored  by  the 
Bible  Society,  the  Scripture  Union,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  embraces  more 
than  700  churches,  societies,  and  fellowships 
throughout  Britain,  and  Buzz  magazine, 
Britain’s  largest-circulation  interdenomina- 
tional monthly. 

Only  4 percent  of  those  surveyed  had  read 
the  Bible  on  the  day  of  the  survey,  9 percent 
read  it  each  week,  and  only  14  percent  read 
it  in  a month.  Thirty  percent  admitted  they 
never  read  the  Bible.  It  was  surprising  to 
note,  however,  that  when  asked  if  the  Bible 
had  anything  relevant  to  say  for  their  lives 
today,  51  percent  responded  “yes.  ” 

.Anglicans  warned  free  churches 
uphold  the  ministry  for  women 

John  Huxtable,  a former  moderator  of  the 
United  Reformed  Church  who  is  executive 
officer  of  the  Churches’  Unity  Commission, 
said  in  London  that  the  free  churches  will 
not  go  back  on  their  convietion  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  ordain  women.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  churches  had 
ordained  women  for  more  than  50  years. 

Dr.  Huxtable  said  that  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  have  in  any  agreement  between 
Britain’s  ehurches  on  mutual  recognition  of 
ministers  an  honorable  understanding  on  or- 
dained women  ministers.  His  comments 
were  obviously  made  to  remind  the  Church 
of  England  (Anglican)  that  any  progress 
toward  unity  with  the  free  churches  will  re- 
quire acceptance  that  they  have  women 
ministers  and  will  never  abandon  them. 


Suit  blocks  implementation 
of  “10  Commandments”  law 

Five  Louisville  residents  have  obtained  a 
court  order  blocking  implementation  of 
Kentucky’s  new  law  directing  display  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  all  public  school 
classrooms.  The  suit,  filed  against  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  James 
B.  Graham,  says  the  law  is  unconstitutional 
because  “it  gives  preference  to  a religious 
sect,  society  or  denomination,  a particular 
creed,  mode  of  worship  or  system  of  eecle- 
siastical  policy.’’ 

The  law  in  question,  passed  easily  by  the 


1978  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  re- 
quires the  state  to  have  framed  copies  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  display  in  all 
schoolrooms  if  the  project  is  financed  by 
private  donations.  The  suit,  backed  by  the 
Kentucky  Civil  Liberties  Union,  contends 
the  law  violates  both  the  U.S.  and  Kentucky 
constitutions.  Its  purpose  is  to  enjoin  the 
state  Department  of  Education  from  taking 
steps  to  place  the  Commandments  displays 
in  classrooms. 

Study  of  Mormons  says  work  ethic, 
school  emphasis  produce  achievers 

A sociological  study  reported  in  San 
Francisco  concluded  that  denominational 
affiliation  can  make  a significant  difference 
in  a person’s  behavior,  attitudes,  and  values. 
A case  study  was  made  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  (Mor- 
mon) in  Utah  by  Merlin  Brinkerhoff  of  the 
University  of  Calgary.  He  made  a presenta- 
tion at  the  73rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association.  Dr.  Brink- 
erhoff said  he  selected  the  Mormon  Church 
because  it  is  highly  centralized  with  organi- 
zational control  vested  in  an  upper 
hierarchy. 

He  coneluded  that  the  Mormon  value 
system’s  emphasis  on  education  is  cor- 
roborated by  evidence  which  indicates  a 
very  high  level  of  educational  attainment. 
For  example,  when  compared  with  other 
states,  Utah  (which  is  80  percent  Mormon) 
has  consistently  ranked  very  high  on  most 
measures  of  educational  achievement. 
“Consistent  with  their  emphasis  on  high 
educational  goals,”  Dr.  Brinkerhoff  wrote, 
“the  Mormon  Church  also  consciously  spe- 
cializes the  young  to  seek  high-level  posi- 
tions in  the  occupational  world.  One  im- 
portant component  of  the  Mormon 
philosophy  is  a strong  work  ethic.  ” 

Evangelical  leader  warns 
of  rise  in  permissiveness 

The  prevalence  of  marital  infidelity 
among  Christians  in  both  North  Ameriea 
and  Britain  is  “alarming,  ” aceording  to 
Gordon  Landreth,  general  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  embraces  more 
than  700  churches,  societies,  and  fellowships 
throughout  Britain.  Mr.  Landreth  made  the 
remark  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Alliance’s 
quarterly  bulletin,  as  an  illustration  of  how 
Christians  often  follow  the  swings 
of  fashion  in  secular  society,  and  said  the 
present  generation  is  in  danger  of  letting  the 
world  squeeze  it  into  its  mold. 

“Christians,”  he  says,  “can  follow  the 
swings  of  fashion  as  much  as  secular  society. 
In  each  generation  certain  themes  and  em- 
phasis are  ‘in’  and  are  pursued  to  an  extent 
that  can  be  positively  unhealthy.  Often 
Christian  fashion  owes  much  to  secular 
fashion  too.  ...” 


Violence  in  American  sports  linked 
by  bisbop  to  games  in  ancient  Rome 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Carroll  T.  Dozier 
of  Memphis  says  a parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  many  contact  sports  as  they  are 
played  today  and  the  murderous  human 
sacrifices  that  were  made  in  the  Coliseum 
games  in  ancient  Rome.  And  these  same 
sports,  the  bishop  complained,  are  prevent- 
ing people  from  attending  religious  and 
other  events  when  they  are  being  played. 
The  bishop’s  criticism  was  sparked  by  a poor 
attendance  at  a prayer  vigil  on  the  eve  of  his 
ordination  of  two  priests  and  a deacon. 

In  his  weekly  column  in  the  diocesan 
newspaper.  Common  Sense,  Bishop  Dozier 
wrote: 

“The  culture  in  which  we  live  has  its  own 
secular  liturgy  and  it  was  exemplified  last 
Friday  night  by  two  events.  The  first  was 
the  championship  prize  fight  held  in  New 
Orleans;  the  other  was  the  series  of  games 
held  all  over  the  United  States  in  which 
there  is  the  colorful  and  dynamic  interpreta- 
tion of  our  culture  that  is  called  football.  We 
have  seen  the  extravaganzas,  memorialized 
in  the  great  Coliseum,  that  betrayed  ancient 
Rome.  We  have  laughed  at  the  carnivals  and 
the  circuses.  We  picture  there  in  the 
Coliseum  the  games,  the  sacrifice,  the 
gladiators. 

“We  fail  to  see  the  similarity  between 
those  games  and  the  ones  we  play.  Perhaps 
we  say  ours  are  so  much  less  cruel,  but  are 
they?  We  say  ours  are  to  build  sportsman- 
ship, but  do  they?  We  say  ours  are  to  build 
strong  bodies  in  which  excellent  minds  can 
give  forth  the  best  of  philosophy,  but  do 
they?” 

NCC  group  to  probe  pressures 
on  poor  by  gambling  interests 

All  is  not  well  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
following  the  legalization  of  gambling,  ac- 
cording to  a National  Council  of  Churches 
executive.  Gambling  was  expected  to  be  a 
boom  for  all  strata  of  society  there,  but  not 
so,  says  Jovelino  Ramos,  executive  director 
of  the  Commission  on  Justice,  Liberation, 
and  Human  Fulfillment  of  the  National 
Council. 

Mr.  Ramos  charges  that  there  is  “intense 
pressure — from  Resorts  International  espe- 
cially ” — on  poor-  and  middle-  income  fam- 
ilies. He  said  that  black,  Hispanic,  and 
elderly  Jewish  people  are  being  squeezed 
from  their  homes  to  make  way  for  the 
gambling  giant. 

Mr.  Ramos  said  that  the  gambling  in- 
dustry has  not  created  many  new  jobs  for 
minority  people  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
contributing  to  unemployment.  “Suddenly 
it  has  become  fashionable  to  gamble  rather 
than  produce,  ” he  continued,  “while  the 
way  you  build  an  economy  and  a society  is 
through  production.  There’s  no  replacement 
for  productive  work.” 
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Thank  God  for  the  Bible 


This  week  we  take  note  of  the  appearance  of  yet  another 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  New  International  Version 
joins  a company  of  modern  English  Bibles  which  seek  to 
present  the  words  of  an  ancient  Book  in  language  meaningful 
today. 

Perhaps  this  is  a good  time  to  pause  and  offer  thanks  for 
the  Bible  and  its  contribution  to  us.  Various  words  are  used  to 
describe  the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  Old  as 
“inspired  by  God  and  profitable  . . .”  (2  Tim.  3:16).  The 
process  is  described  in  2 Peter  in  the  words,  “Men  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  from  God”  (1:21).  The  New  Testament 
comes  to  us  with  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  of  leaders 
in  the  church  who  selected  and  compiled  these  writings  from 
among  others  and  passed  them  on  as  also  profitable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Old  Testament. 

We  can  think  of  many  reasons  to  thank  God  for  the  Bible. 
What  are  some  of  them? 

1.  The  Bible  speaks  frankly  about  the  human  condition. 
Who  has  read  Genesis  3 and  not  thought  at  least  vaguely, 
“That  sounds  like  something  I would  have  done”?  Who  has 
not  secretly  admired  the  sagacity  of  David  in  2 Samuel  11 
when  he  arranged  the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  cover  his 
own  transgression?  And  who  has  not  felt  guilty  for  that  admi- 
ration on  reading  the  sequel  in  chapter  12? 

The  Bible,  in  fact,  is  so  frank  on  the  human  condition  that 
some  are  offended.  I heard  of  a group  that  picketed  a book- 
store for  selling  The  Living  Bible  because  it  translated  strong 
statements  by  biblical  characters  in  colloquial  English.  I also 
read  a humorous  article  set  up  as  a letter  from  a book  editor 
to  the  author  of  the  Bible  explaining  why  it  could  not  be 
published  without  revision.  In  its  candid  view  of  humankind, 
the  Bible  remains  a standard  by  which  we  are  measured  and 
found  wanting. 

2.  The  Bible  speaks  hopefully  about  the  possibility  of  re- 
demption. Considerable  of  what  we  have  preserved  in  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  work  of  naysayers,  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  in  every  society,  those  who  speak 
and  write  will  generally  have  a less  than  satisfied  view  of  the 


situation.  That  is  why  they  speak  and  write. 

But  some  who  speak  and  write  seem  to  have  little  or  no  vi- 
sion or  hope  for  the  future.  The  Bible  consistently  offers  hope 
for  those  who  will  respond  to  the  call  of  God,  the  call  to  move 
ahead  and  not  just  rot  in  their  sins. 

Jeremiah  is  an  example.  He  was  consistently  out  of  step. 
When  people  said  the  temple  could  not  fall,  he  protested, 
“Do  not  trust  in  these  deceptive  words”  (7:4).  And  so  as  he 
predicted,  the  army  of  Babylon  besieged  Jerusalem  and  all 
appeared  to  be  lost.  Then  Jeremiah  heard  a message  from 
God  to  buy  a field  which  had  been  in  his  family,  “Eor  thus 
says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  Houses  and  fields 
and  vineyards  shall  again  be  bought  in  this  land”  (32:15). 

3.  The  Bible  assures  us  that  God  loves  us.  Throughout 
both  Testaments  the  message  of  the  Bible  is  a message  of 
love.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  described  as 
holy  and  powerful,  not  to  be  trifled  with.  But  above  this  is  the 
emphasis  on  mercy  and  love.  Throughout  the  Scriptures 
there  is  development  and  broadening  of  this  understanding 
of  God’s  love  so  that  by  the  time  of  Paul,  the  theologian  of 
the  early  church,  it  could  be  said  that  God  loves  all  manner  of 
people,  not  just  those  of  a special  race. 

This  was  not  a foreign  idea.  It  had  been  in  the  tradition  all 
the  time.  But  it  took  generations  of  difficult  experience  to 
make  the  insight  operational. 

4.  Further,  the  Bible  is  cause  for  thanks  because  it  was 
written  out  of  real  life.  The  Hebrews  and  early  Christians 
were  not  in  the  main  speculative  thinkers.  So  what  we  have  in 
the  Bible  is  generally  quite  close  to  the  problems  of  ordinary 
people  seeking  to  be  faithful. 

Although  there  are  variations  on  the  theme,  the  overall 
viewpoint  of  the  Bible  is  that  God,  who  is  loving,  calls  people 
to  join  a pilgrimage  in  learning  how  to  practice  love  in  all 
their  relationships.  This  is  a high  calling  and  a holy  (separate) 
calling,  for  many  in  the  world  are  not  attuned  to  love.  In  a 
world  where  nihilism  and  cynicism  are  present  along  with  a 
good  bit  of  don’t-care-ism,  we  can  be  grateful  for  this. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  consequences  (Introduction) 


All  have  sinned 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


If  God  did  not  exist  there  would  be  no  sin.  Without  God  we 
would  have  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  but  we  would 
not  have  sin.  Sin  is  a religious  word,  while  good  and  bad  are 
ethical  words.  Unlike  Charlie  the  Tuna  who  cannot  get  on 
the  hook  because  he  tries  to  convince  the  cannery  that  he  has 
good  taste  when  they  are  looking  for  tuna  that  tastes  good, 
we  get  off  the  hook  of  sin,  by  focusing  on  the  law  rather  than 
the  Lawgiver.  We  reduce  sin  to  doing  naughty  little  things. 
Sin  is  not  a matter  of  doing  right  and  wrong,  though  that  is 
included.  Sin  is  any  deformity  in  our  relationship  with  God. 

As  early  as  109  BC,  seven  sins  were  isolated  and  listed  be- 
cause they  severely  impaired  a healthy  relationship  with  God. 
These  sins  of  pride,  anger,  envy,  lust,  greed,  gluttony,  and 
sloth  have  been  known  as  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Though  the 
wages  of  all  sins  are  death,  we  would  do  well  to  examine  our 
lives  for  traces  of  these  particular  sins  that  have  been  seen  as 
especially  lethal  to  our  relationship  with  God. 

In  a series  of  articles  following  this  one  we  will  seek  to  dis- 
cover areas  in  our  lives  that  might  be  harboring  these  sins  in 
unquestioned  habits  or  institutions.  We  will  also  ask  what  it 
would  mean  to  confess  and  experience  salvation  in  the  part  of 
our  life  contaminated  by  a particular  sin.  Throughout  this 
process  we  will  be  viewing  sin  not  as  a matter  of  ethics,  of  do- 
ing right  or  wrong,  but  as  religious  and  relational,  focusing 
on  our  attitudes  or  orientations  to  think  and  act  in  ways  that 
detract  from  our  continuing  movement  toward  and  relation- 
ship with  God. 

If  sin  is  seen  only  as  vice,  the  opposite  of  sin  is  virtue.  But 
sin’s  opposite  is  not  virtue;  it  is  faith,  hope,  and  love.  In  faith 
we  claim  the  loving  efforts  of  God  from  the  first  creation  “let 
there  be”  through  God’s  most  complete  and  grace-filled  ap- 
pearance in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  love  we  respond  to  the  love 
that  has  been  so  freely  given  to  us.  And  in  hope  we  wait  for 
the  culmination  of  that  love  in  the  kingdom  where  justice  and 
peace  will  be  complete.  Through  faith  we  enter  into  fellow- 
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ship  with  God  and  God’s  work  in  the  world.  Sin  is  any  fault 
that  runs  through  the  ground  of  that  fellowship,  any  detrac- 
tion from  the  God  who  is  met  in  and  through  Ghrist. 

Biblical  images  of  sin  are  many — disobedience,  rebellion,  a 
spot  or  blemish,  missing  the  mark,  falling  short  of  the  glory  of 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sin  can  be  both 
private  and  public,  personal  and  corporate.  Sin  comes  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  And  while  some  sins  make  better  stories 
than  others,  all  deformities  in  the  divine-human  relationship 
need  correcting. 

Both  acts  and  attitudes  merit  daily  examination  as  we  seek 
to  walk  with  and  toward  God.  Anton  Boisen,  psychologist  of 
religion,  has  noted,  “The  garden  of  the  heart,  even  with  the 
best  cultivation,  is  troubled  by  weeds.  ” Weedy  attitudes, 
when  left  to  themselves,  become  seedy  attitudes,  choking  out 
all  that  God  desires  to  be  growing  in  our  hearts.  The  care  that 
is  given  to  dispositions  is  called  for  also  in  the  control  of 
deeds.  As  acts  that  harm  our  relationship  with  God  become 
habits,  become  a part  of  who  we  are,  they  are  increasingly 
difficult  to  treat.  Habits  are  easily  excused,  for  we  see  them  as 
integrated  into  the  whole  personality  and  shrug  them  off 
with,  “That’s  just  the  way  I am.”  As  our  will  and  our  work 
fail  to  harmonize  with  God  and  at  the  same  time  go  unques- 
tioned, the  opportunities  for  sin  to  expand  increase  ex- 
ponentially. 

Yet  even  with  the  best  of  cultivation  there  are  weeds.  The 
greatest  proof  of  our  basic  sinfulness  is  the  significant  change 
in  our  lives  that  never  takes  place.  This  awareness  is  a 
reminder  that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  trying  to  live  up  to 
the  law  through  the  might  of  our  own  moral  muscle  or 
cleanse  our  hearts  through  sheer  determination  and  elbow 
grease.  When  we  move  toward  the  attitude  of  untangling  our 
lives  by  ourselves  we  are  likely  to  be  trapped  by  a perverse 
pride  in  keeping  the  law,  in  being  virtuous.  Such  an  attitude 
blocks  God’s  presence  and  fails  to  recognize  that  the  law  has 
always  pointed  beyond  itself  to  the  Lawgiver.  When  we  look 
to  our  own  power  rather  than  the  power  of  Christ  to  sustain 
our  relationship  with  God  we  are  in  error.  We  cannot  go  it 
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alone.  All  have  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  God’s  glory.  Only 
through  faith  in  the  gift  of  Christ  do  we  live  in  a saving  rela- 
tionship to  God. 

Sin,  when  held  as  a transgression  of  our  relationship  with 
God,  keeps  us  from  developing  a doctrine  of  blame  with 
respect  to  doing  right  and  wrong.  Sin  is  more  than  pointing 
fingers  at  others  or  ourselves.  Such  a view  is  also  too  indi- 
vidualistic, for  we  know  that  the  world  is  a matrix  of  conflict- 
ing influences.  We  should,  however,  also  avoid  creating  a so- 
ciety of  victims.  Such  an  orientation  hesitates  to  place 
responsibility  on  anyone’s  shoulders  and  chooses  instead  to 
place  the  onus  on  family,  neighborhood,  education,  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  mix  of  personal  and  corporate  responsibility  cannot  be 
sorted  out.  Both  realms  must  be  addressed,  consequently,  in 
order  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  sustain  and  nurture  the  com- 
munion that  God  has  inaugurated  and  desires  with  His  crea- 
tion. Both  persons  and  systems  can  be  sinful,  for  both  can  fail 
to  conform  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  sole  reason  for  looking  at  our  lives  for  the  presence  of 
sin,  especially  the  seven  deadly  ones  listed  above,  is  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  confess  those  sins  and 
experience  God’s  forgiving  grace.  In  Life  Together,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  a German  theologian  and  pastor,  writes,  “The 
pious  fellowship  permits  no  one  to  be  a sinner.  So  everybody 
must  conceal  his  sin  from  himself  and  from  the  fellowship. 
We  dare  not  be  sinners.  Many  Christians  are  unthinkably 
horrified  when  a real  sinner  is  suddenly  discovered  among 
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the  righteous.  So  we  remain  alone  with  our  sin,  living  in  lies 
and  hypocrisy.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  sinners!’’ 

The  ancient  sage,  Socrates,  said  that  an  unexamined  life  is 
not  worth  living.  A life  that  is  examined  but  is  then  hidden 
because  of  the  sin  that  is  found  is  a living  hell.  How  sad  that 
the  only  confessions  we  have  tended  to  hear  in  church  have 
been  those  of  a sexual  nature,  confessions  that  ought  only  to 
have  been  heard  by  a congregation  of  two  or  three.  Sins  of  a 
less  intimate  nature  go  unspoken  and  perhaps  unnoticed.  The 
impression  that  is  created  is  that  the  church  is  a society  of 
good  people  who  keep  the  law  with  ease.  More  human  crea- 
tures must  look  elsewhere  for  fellowship. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has,  regardless  of  intent,  institu- 
tionalized “being  good’’  apart  from  God’s  grace.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  phrase,  “Oh,  the  Mennonites.  They  sure  are  good 
people.  ” And  perhaps  we  are.  But  the  institutional  im- 
pression created  is  not  one  of  a forgiven  people  but  of  a 
people  that  by  their  very  nature  are  good.  Who  feels  welcome 
in  such  fine  company? 

The  glory  of  God  was  exhibited  on  the  bloody  crossed  tim- 
bers where  flies  buzzed  around  open  wounds  and  blood  dried 
on  rough  bark.  How  ironic  that  we  should  seek  to  participate 
in  that  glory  by  having  our  lives  set  in  perfect  order,  busi- 
nesses flourishing,  homes  clean,  cars  new!  Neither  cheating 
nor  stealing,  we  make  our  way  to  the  top  and  assume  that 
people  will  see  God  in  our  success.  Hoping  to  make  God  visi- 
ble to  others  through  our  heavy-handed  efforts  of  being  good 
is  as  futile  as  climbing  the  rigging  of  a sinking  ship.  Our  at- 
tempts to  be  sinless  often  push  God  out  of  the  picture.  God  is 
visible  when  we  acknowledge  our  own  sinfulness. 

Recognizing  the  perfect  love  of  God  and  our  imperfections, 
we  confess  our  sins.  Confess  we  must  if  we  are  to  move 
toward  God.  Bonhoeffer  writes  that  “a  man  who  confesses  his 
sins  in  the  presence  of  a brother  knows  that  he  is  no  longer 
alone  with  himself;  he  experiences  the  presence  of  God.  ” The 
experience  of  salvation  begins  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  law, 
each  jot  and  tittle,  but  in  knowing  the  forgiving  grace  of  God. 
The  law  is  the  discipline  within  the  life  of  salvation.  This 
awareness,  also,  keeps  us  from  believing  that  sin  has  to  do 
only  with  law.  Sin  is  more  fundamental  to  our  relationship 
with  God  than  that.  Ethics,  then,  guides  us  in  the  way  to  live 
our  religion,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  it.  We  get  it  through 
faith. 

Salvation  from  sin  means  being  able  to  let  others  in  on  our 
weaknesses,  our  failures,  our  sin.  With  Christ  as  our  security 
we  are  free  to  call  into  question  every  habit  and  institution 
that  offers  temporary  safety. 

Jacques  Ellul,  French  lay  theologian,  says  that  “obedience 
is  an  active  struggle  with  all  that  impedes  the  reality  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  ” This  is  the  struggle  of  salvation,  weeding  the 
gardens  of  our  hearts,  making  confession,  recognizing  that  it 
is  because  of  God  that  we  know  we  are  sinners  and  through 
the  grace  of  God  that  we  are  saved. 
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Soren  Kierkegaard — 
orthodox  Christian  philosopher 

by  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 


It  is  generally  considered  inappropriate,  if  not  misleading, 
to  interpret  theology  biographically.  To  explain  a person’s 
thought  by  his  life  usually  results  in  explaining  his  thought 
away.  But  the  person  and  thought  of  Soren  Kierkegaard  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  to  abstract  his  thought  from  his 
life  is  to  miss  the  point.  For  Kierkegaard  believed  that 
theology  should  be  a conscious  expression  of  one’s  inner  be- 
ing and  he  insisted  that  his  own  idiosyncratic  person  and  his 
thought  represent  a consistent  pattern. 

Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  frequently  called  the  “Melan- 
choly Dane  ” was  a religious  genius.  He  referred  to  himself  as 
“the  exception  ” in  the  sense  that  he  deliberately  refused  to 
conform  to  many  of  the  norms  of  universal  experience.  But 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  different,  his  thought  became  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  twentieth-century  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  psychology.  He  is  recognized  as  the  “father  of 
modern  existentialism,’’  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  source  of 
dialectical  theology  and  the  source  of  many  psychological 
insights.  Ironically  he  received  little  recognition  outside 
Denmark  during  his  century.  But  such  twentieth-century 
theologians  as  Barth,  Brunner,  Bultmann  and  such  existential 
philosophers  as  Buber,  Marcel,  Sartre,  Heddeger,  and  Tillich 
built  upon  foundations  laid  by  Soren  Kierkegaard. 

A brilliant  mind,  a frail  body,  Kierkegaard  was  born  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  seventh  and  last  child  of  Michael 
Kierkegaard.  His  mother  was  Ane  Lund,  a domestic  servant 
in  the  Kierkegaard  home.  That  Soren  was  born  about  four 
months  after  the  death  of  Michael’s  first  wife  became  a mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  Soren.  From  childhood  he  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  father,  a wealthy  but  melancholy  merchant. 
Soren  never  experienced  normal  childhood.  Recollections  of 
earliest  years  included  many  hours  with  his  father.  As  they 
walked  hand  in  hand  from  room  to  room,  the  father  told  the 
little  boy  stories  and  took  him  on  imaginary  journeys. 

Kierkegaard  grew  up  with  an  unusually  serious  demeanor, 
to  which  was  added  a brilliant  mind  and  a frail  body.  His 
back  was  curved  and  this  led  to  feelings  of  rejection.  He  had 
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few  close  friends  but  for  a while  he,  nevertheless,  made  his 
way  among  the  youth  of  Copenhagen  as  a dilettante. 
Eventually  he  studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  though  his 
early  interests  were  mainly  in  philosophy  and  literature.  After 
his  father’s  death,  Soren  lived  on  the  family  estate  devoting 
his  life  to  writing. 

An  event  of  decisive  significance  was  his  romance  with 
Regine  Olsen.  He  loved  her  passionately  but,  after  great  in- 
ner suffering,  he  broke  the  engagement.  This  decision  was  to 
become  the  basis  for  a life  of  reflection  and  theological 
formulation.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  the  “exception  ” to  the 
rule,  as  one  who  thought  so  deeply  and  so  passionately  that 
his  ideas  could  be  communicated  only  “indirectly.”  Kier- 
kegaard carried  throughout  his  life  a “secret,  ” which,  were  it 
to  be  known,  would  have  helped  to  explain  his  enigmatic  be- 
havior. In  any  event,  he  explained  his  journey  by  reference  to 
the  “Divine  Governance.”  Though  he  was  criticized  and 
eventually  rejected  by  his  contemporaries,  he  was  conscious 
of  his  own  significance.  He  may  not,  however,  have  imagined 
an  interval  of  nearly  a century  between  his  writing  and  his 
fame. 

The  major  concern  of  Kierkegaard  was  not  doctrine  but  the 
question  of  how  to  “be  a Christian.  ” This  evidently  practical 
question,  however,  became  a focus  for  some  of  his  most 
speculative  philosophical  ideas.  It  raised  questions  of  how 
finite  creatures,  caught  in  the  relativity  of  temporal  existence, 
could  be  related  to  God  the  Absolute.  Being  a Christian  for 
Kierkegaard  was  not  simply  a matter  of  being  decent  and  be- 
ing good  in  the  conventional  standard.  It  was  to  be  commit- 
ted absolutely  to  God,  the  Absolute.  To  be  a Christian  is  to  be 
“pure  of  heart.”  Purity  of  heart  is  “to  will  one  thing,  ” 
namely,  the  perfect  will  of  God. 

The  key  to  Kierkegaard’s  theology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophical  distinction  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive. The  absolute  and  the  relative  are  in  a so-called  “dia- 
lectical relation  ” to  one  another,  i.e.,  they  represent  opposite 
poles  in  tension.  Some  of  these  poles  are  God  and  man, 
eternity  and  time,  simplicity  and  complexity,  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  divine  love  and  human  justice.  The  position  of  man 
is  somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth.  To  be  placed 
between  the  absolute  and  the  relative  is  man’s  glory  but  it  is 
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also  his  downfall.  Man  is  conscious  of  the  ideal  as  represented 
by  the  perfect  will  of  God,  but  His  will  is  never  done  and  can- 
not be  done  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  finitude. 

Three  stages  of  humanity.  Although  Kierkegaard  was 
more  of  a theologian  than  psychologist,  his  major  contribu- 
tion lies  in  his  analysis  of  the  response  of  the  individual  to 
finitude.  Kierkegaard  recognized  three  responses  to  the 
world.  He  referred  to  them  as  three  stages.  These  stages 
characterize  different  ways  by  which  people  come  to  terms 
with  their  humanity.  The  first  stage  is  the  aesthetic  stage.  By 
the  aesthetic  stage  he  meant  immediacy  of  feeling.  Whether 
in  refined  or  crude  abandonment,  individuals  get  lost  in  na- 
ture, music,  sex,  art,  food,  and  other  kinds  of  pleasures.  Kier- 
kegaard, himself  a most  sensitive  and  passionate  person,  ac- 
cepted aesthetic  experience  not  as  debauchery  but  as  fulfill- 
ment of  a legitimate  human  need.  But  he  recognized  that  the 
experiences  of  Don  Juan  eventually  lead  to  “despair.” 

The  second  stage  is  the  ethical  stage  within  which  one 
seeks  to  overcome  despair  by  moral  resolve.  It  is  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  being  and  doing  what  corresponds  to 
the  truth.  By  thinking  and  acting  heroically  one  transcends 
an  ambiguous  world.  But  this  too  leads  to  despair  since, 
despite  one’s  most  desperate  attempts  to  overcome  the  world, 
perfection  eludes  one’s  furthest  grasp. 

The  third  stage  is  the  religious  stage.  The  religious  stage  is 
characterized  by  acceptance  of  despair  and  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  God.  No  longer  does  one  seek  to  justify  himself  or 
somehow  think  of  his  ethical  life  in  quantative  terms.  He  ac- 
cepts guilt  and  not  simply  in  relation  to  specific  failures  but 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  existence.  In  fact,  there  are 
times  when  one  must  violate  moral  laws  in  order  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  Kierkegaard  referred  many  times  to  God’s  com- 
mand to  Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  characteristic  of  the 
need  to  become  “guilty”  in  order  not  to  sin. 

Kierkegaard  was  especially  effective  in  his  criticism  of 
Christian  civilization  as  represented  by  the  church  of 
Copenhagen  during  his  lifetime.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
it  as  Christian.  In  his  Attack  Upon  Christendom  he  poured 
scorn  upon  church  leaders  for  their  pious  identification  of  the 
ways  of  Christendom  with  the  way  of  Christ.  His  penchant 
for  ambiguity  was  stripped  of  its  sublety  by  his  frontal  attacks 
against  those  who  would  fail  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  ethic  of  Jesus  and  the  ethic  of  bourgeois  society.  In  this 
connection  he  roundly  repudiated  the  principle  of  inclusive 
Christian  society  by  claiming  that  “When  everybody  is  a 
Christian,  nobody  is  a Christian.  ” 

Some  recent  scholars  have  assumed  that  since  Kierkegaard 
attacked  Christendom  in  some  respects  a la  Anabaptist,  that 
Kierkegaard  was  himself  an  Anabaptist  at  heart.  But  the  truth 
is  quite  to  the  contrary.  For  Kierkegaard  had  no  interest  in 
organizing  a concrete  alternative  to  Christendom  as  did  the 
Anabaptists.  He  was  simply  trying  to  destroy  the  self- 
righteous  deception  of  those  who  thought  that  they  lived  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  fact,  Kierkegaard  believed  that  the 
teachings  of  Christ  represented  an  ideal  that  no  one  can  live 
by  entirely.  “A  man  would  no  more  be  able  to  live  exclusively 


according  to  the  highest  Christian  concepts  all  the  time  than 
he  would  be  able  to  live  by  eating  only  at  the  Lord’s  Table.” 

Kierkegaard  had  a lot  to  say  also  about  the  nature  of  faith. 
He  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Christian  faith  is  a result 
of  reason  or  whether  it  is  a response  to  the  paradoxical 
intersection  of  time  and  eternity.  Kierkegaard  insisted  that 
one  cannot  reason  his  way  to  faith  but  rather  “leaps”  into 
faith.  Faith  is  offensive  just  as  Jesus  is  the  offense.  But  Kier- 
kegaard insisted  that  faith  is  “reasonable”  after  all  if  only  be- 
cause faith  holds  on  to  both  the  truth  of  time  and  eternity. 

Why  is  Jesus  the  object  of  faith?  Not  because  He  is  to  be 
desired  or  because  His  life  was  unique  in  its  concrete  form. 
Jesus  is  to  be  believed  because  He  is  the  “point  ” at  which 
eternity  entered  time.  The  significance  of  Jesus  is  that  in  Him 
“God  appeared  among  us.” 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  absolute.  Kierkegaard  once  illustrated 
the  need  for  a point  at  which  the  eternal  and  the  historical 
intersect  as  a prerequisite  to  faith  by  reminding  us  that  in 
order  to  sew  a button  to  a sleeve,  the  thread  must  have  a 
knot.  In  other  words,  faith  cannot  arise  from  reflection  alone. 

Sin  and  its  relation  to  fear.  Kierkegaard  was  particularly 
penetrating  in  his  analysis  of  sin  and  its  relation  to  fear.  He 
insisted  that  sin  arises  from  excessive  fear  of  the  future.  But 
he  distinguished  between  fears  that  result  from  clearly 
perceived  threats  of  one’s  security  and  fear  that  has  no  object. 
The  latter  he  called  “anxiety.  ” Anxiety  is  an  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  finitude.  It  is  existential. 

As  a philosophical  theologian  Kierkegaard  had  a lot  to  say 
about  the  nature  of  God.  For  Kierkegaard  God  is  “totally 
other” — a view  which  was  emphasized  by  certain  crisis 
theologians  a century  later.  He  spoke  about  the  “absolute 
qualitative  difference  between  time  and  eternity.  ” His  pur- 
pose was,  of  course,  to  oppose  the  domestication  of  God,  espe- 
cially for  political  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  But  this  did 
raise  a lot  of  problems  for  theologians  who  pondered  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  know  God  if  He  is  totally  other  and  if 
the  gulf  between  time  and  eternity  is  absolute,  how  they  can 
be  related.  Kierkegaard  was  aware  of  this  problem  but  he  was 
satisfied  to  let  the  answer  remain  a paradox.  In  fact,  for  Kier- 
kegaard, virtually  all  theological  answers  are  paradoxical. 

Another  point  which  Kierkegaard  tried  to  make  was  the 
significance  of  the  individual.  He  was  not  interested  pri- 
marily in  human  rights  but  in  the  importance  of  truth  as  it 
may  be  experienced  by  the  individual  as  over  against  society 
at  large.  In  this  respect,  he  opposed  the  great  nineteenth- 
century  philosopher  Hegel,  who  thought  of  culture  as  the 
sphere  within  which  the  “Spirit  of  God  ” takes  formation. 
Kierkegaard  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  dangers  of  a 
Prussian  spirit  such  as  that  which  prepared  the  German 
people  for  Hitler. 

When  it  comes  to  traditional  doctrine,  Kierkegaard  never 
challenged  orthodoxy.  He  lived  and  died  a conservative  Lu- 
theran. He  commanded  attention  because  he  emphasized  the 
subjective  implications  of  orthodoxy  at  a time  when  religious 
experience  was  suffocated  by  formal  obligations,  routine 
practices,  and  cultural  adaptations.  ^ 
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Frederico  Rosado 


Why  a cross-cultural  youth  convention? 


Editor  s note:  A Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention  will  be 
held  Nov.  22-26,  1978,  at  Camp  Copass  near  Denton,  Texas. 
This  will  be  the  third  such  convention  in  Mennonite  Church 
history.  The  first  took  place  in  August  1972  in  Indiana,  the 
second  in  August  1975  in  Missouri.  About  300  youth  in  the 
15-23  age  range  are  expected  at  the  1978  event. 

Coordinator  for  the  gathering  is  Federico  Rosado,  origi- 
nally from  Puerto  Rico  and  a 1978  graduate  of  Goshen 
College.  He  is  being  supervised  in  his  work  by  Lavon  Welty, 
churchwide  youth  secretary  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

On  July  17,  1978,  Federico  and  Lavon  were  interviewed  by 
Dan  Shenk,  former  communications  director  with  MBCM, 
now  a Voluntary  Service  worker  in  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Dan  Shenk:  Why  a Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention? 

Lavon  Welty:  It’s  my  understanding,  Dan,  that  the  call  for 
the  third  Cross-Cultural  Convention  grew  out  of  the  1975 
convention.  At  Marshall  there  was  affirmation  for  doing 
something  similar  again.  I think  from  then  on  it  was  assumed 
that  there  would  be  a Cross-Cultural  Convention.  It  began  to 
take  more  concrete  shape  in  August  1977  when  I became 
youth  secretary  and  Bob  Zuercher  (former  youth  secretary) 
told  me  that  the  convention  would  be  one  of  my  top 
priorities.  At  that  point  discussion  was  begun  with  the  Men- 
nonite minority  congregations,  primarily  through  the  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Latin  Council.  There  were  some  voices  being 
heard  prior  to  August  but  the  word  developed  most  strongly 
following  August  1977  when  these  two  groups  picked  it  up, 
discussed  it,  and  affirmed  having  such  a convention  again. 

Dan:  Federico,  you  were  at  the  1972  convention  in  In- 
diana, right?  As  a teenager,  what  did  that  experience  mean  to 
you? 

Federico  Rosado:  I was  going  to  be  a junior  in  high  school 


(with  the  High-Aim  program  at  Eastern  Mennonite  in  Vir- 
ginia). It  was  sort  of  different  for  me  because  I was  coming 
from  Puerto  Rico.  I had  not  been  here  in  the  States  very  long 
and  I wasn’t  really  aware  of  the  problems  and  dynamics  exist- 
ing here  within  the  Mennonite  Church  with  the  minorities. 
When  I came  all  this  was  new  for  me.  It  was  like  a brand-new 
world. 

Dan:  Did  you  understand  English  at  that  point? 

Federico:  Yes.  I knew  enough  to  get  by.  In  1972  I re- 
member talking  to  Connie  Hart,  who’s  a native  American, 
and  thinking,  “Here  I am  talking  to  a real  Indian.’’  Before 
this  I had  seen  Indians  only  on  TV.  Just  talking  and  listening 
to  her  and  those  from  Texas  and  Chicago  and  from  all  over 
the  United  States  ...  it  was  a really  good  experience.  I don’t 
know  how  else  to  describe  it. 

Lavon:  By  the  way,  Spanish  will  be  used  in  more  of  the 
programming  at  this  convention  than  in  the  previous  two. 

Dan:  What  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  happen  in  the 
lives  of  youth  in  a large-scale  gathering  like  a convention  that 
can’t  or  don’t  seem  to  happen  in  a congregational  setting? 
That  maybe  gets  more  to  the  real  “why”  of  a convention. 
Why  gather?  Why  the  effort?  Why  get  so  many  people 
together? 

Lavon:  Perhaps  I could  plug  in  on  that  one  first,  Federico. 
Something  you  said  about  your  experience  in  1972,  I think,  is 
pretty  important  here.  That  is  how  you  said  you  experienced 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  a new  way  when  you  c^me  to  the 
Convention.  . . . 

Federico:  Yes,  I got  some  insights  into  not  only  the  exciting 
things  but  the  problems  the  church  is  struggling  with. 

Lavon:  I think  that  is  still  a significant  aspect  of  Cross- 
Cultural  Convention — the  bringing  together  of  young  people 
to  experience  the  church  in  a new  way,  beyond  the  scope  of 
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congregational  life.  I’ve  sensed  that  many  minority  young 
people  feel  somewhat  alone  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Maybe  it’s  because  of  being  geographically  isolated  from 
other  Mennonite  minority  churches,  maybe  a feeling  of  being 
overrun  by  the  larger  numbers  of  white  youth,  say  in  a 
churchwide  convention  setting.  Then  in  a Cross-Cultural 
Convention  they  can  say,  “Hey,  we  re  not  alone,  ” and 
thereby  be  enriched  in  their  appreciation  of  the  church — and 
indeed  have  greater  potential  for  significant  contribution  to 
the  church  at  large. 

Federico:  I think  that  in  a gathering  this  size  there’s  an 
energy  generated  that  gets  people  moving,  motivates  them, 
gives  them  new  ideas.  Plus  this  kind  of  convention  gives  them 
opportunity  to  be  with  others  in  the  same  setting  and 
experience  God  and  Jesus  together,  even  though  the  others 
are  from  different  backgrounds.  The  main  thing  that  brings 
them  together  is  Jesus. 

Dan:  One  of  the  criticisms  I’ve  heard  of  past  conventions, 
not  just  Cross-Cultural  Conventions  but  other  youth  conven- 
tions as  well,  is  that  there  isn’t  enough  Christian  emphasis  or 
that  some  of  those  in  attendance  “run  wild  ” or  don’t  quite 
receive  the  kind  of  Christian  nurture  that  maybe  their 
parents  or  pastors  are  hoping  they  will.  This  would  probably 
be  true  in  any  youth  convention,  but  how  is  this  being 
worked  at  in  connection  with  this  meeting? 

Federico:  In  the  first  place,  it’s  really  hard  to  keep  300 
young  people  under  full  control,  especially  when  some  of 
them  are  coming  only  for  the  experience — just  to  be  there — 
and  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Dan:  Does  a person  have  to  be  a Christian  or  attend  a 
Mennonite  congregation? 

Lavon:  Registrations  will  be  sought  through  Mennonite 
congregations.  We  are  not  just  going  out  and  spreading  regis- 
trations all  over  and  saying  everybody  come.  I think  we  will 
have  to  depend  on  these  congregations  to  send  those  youth 
who  they  think  will  profit  from  the  experience.  And  from  our 
end  of  it,  we  re  planning  that  there  be  a solid  Christian  em- 
phasis throughout  the  convention. 

Dan:  So  at  this  point  there  are  really  no  restrictions  as  to 
who  can  come  as  long  as  they  somehow  have  enough  contact 
with  a Mennonite  friend  or  a Mennonite  church  and  have 
interest  in  coming? 

Federico:  That’s  right. 

Dan:  Could  I just  pick  up,  Lavon,  on  what  you  said  about 
youth  being  “sent  ”?  To  ask  a naive  question,  don’t  people 
come  to  youth  conventions  because  they  want  to  come  and 
have  a good  time?  What’s  this  about  a congregation  sending 
an  individual  or  group  of  young  people? 

Lavon:  I would  hope  that  congregations  could  see  this  as 
their  convention  and  as  a resource  to  which  young  people  can 
be  sent  or  commissioned — in  order  to  go  and  learn  and  be 
challenged  and  then  to  come  back  home  to  be  more  actively 
involved  in  the  total  program  of  the  church.  I would  hope 
that  congregations  could  not  only  be  involved  financially  but 
also  be  sending  people  with  the  idea  that  “we  expect  you  to 
learn  through  this  experience.  ” 

Dan:  A few  minutes  ago  something  was  said  about  no 


restrictions  as  to  who  could  attend.  What  about  white  youth? 
Will  there  be  any  Anglos  at  the  convention? 

Lavon:  All  white  youth  from  integrated  congregations  are 
invited.  That  is  clear. 

Dan:  How  do  you  define  an  integrated  congregation? 

Federico:  Well,  we’ re  speaking  in  terms  of  where  there’s  a 
good  number  of  minority  youth  attending,  or  churches  that 
are  pastured  by  a black  or  Latino  where  some  white  youth  are 
attending. 

Lavon:  The  total  number  of  white  youth  is  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total  attendance.  If  all  20  percent  come  from 
integrated  congregations,  that’s  okay.  But  we  ll  also  be  sug- 
gesting that  each  of  the  conferences  send  one  or  two  white 
youth. 

Dan:  It  may  be  obvious,  but  why  the  20  percent  limita- 
tion? 

Lavon:  I think  it’s  important  that  there  be  a setting  where 
the  minority  Mennonites  are  not  always  a minority.  And  that 
indeed  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  kind  of  gathering — to 
provide  a setting  where  the  white  youth  can  experience  a lit- 
tle of  what  it  actually  means  or  feels  like  to  be  a minority. 

Federico:  As  a matter  of  fact,  that’s  one  of  the  objectives 
the  planning  committee  listed. 

Dan:  What  would  be  some  of  the  other  objectives? 

Federico:  First,  to  provide  a setting  for  fellowship  with 
persons  from  other  minority  congregations;  second,  to 
develop  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  op- 
pression in  today’s  world  and  in  our  church;  third,  to  develop 
awareness  of  the  contribution  minorities  are  to  the  church; 
fourth,  to  challenge  the  minority  church  in  subsidizing  some 
of  the  expenses  of  the  convention;  fifth,  to  provide  a setting 
where  leadership  gifts  in  minority  congregations  can  be  used; 
sixth,  to  provide  a setting  where  white  youth  can  experience 
what  it  means  to  be  a minority;  and  seventh,  to  appreciate 
our  similarities  and  differences. 

Dan:  Anything  to  add  to  those? 

Federico:  The  convention  should  be  an  event  where  young 
people  are  challenged  to  take  Jesus  seriously  and  to  apply  His 
meaning  to  their  lives. 

Dan:  The  dates  that  have  been  selected  for  this  convention 
are  Thanksgiving  vacation,  1978.  What’s  the  background  on 
this  decision? 

Lavon:  We  struggled  with  the  question  of  dates  a great 
deal.  Initially  there  was  planning  toward  a summer  of  1978 
convention,  but  due  to  circumstances  relating  primarily  to  fi- 
nances and  employment  of  the  coordinator,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  we  couldn’t  pull  together  a convention  by  sum- 
mer. As  that  became  clear,  we  began  thinking  toward 
Christmas  vacation.  However,  when  the  planning  committee 
first  met  in  late  April  of  this  year  they  came  to  a consensus 
that  Christmas  would  not  be  a good  time,  primarily  because 
there  was  concern  about  weather  problems,  driving  on  icy 
roads,  and  implications  for  the  kinds  of  clothes  that  would 
need  to  be  bought  or  brought  to  a convention.  Also,  family 
plans  might  be  interrupted  at  Christmas.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed all  this  at  some  length,  even  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  delaying  it  until  the  summer  of  ’79. 
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Dan:  Could  I just  pick  up  on  that?  If  I recall,  the  ’75  Cross- 
Cultural  Youth  Convention  took  place  immediately  after 
Assembly  75  and  I guess  there  wasn’t  a churchwide  youth 
convention  in  connection  with  Assembly  75  like  there  will  be 
in  1979.  Was  that  a factor  in  the  decision? 

Lavon:  Yes.  That  was  a primary  factor.  A churchwide 
youth  convention  is  planned  for  August  1979  and  the  feeling 
was  that  if  we  would  go  with  a Cross-Cultural  Convention 
during  the  summer  before  August . . . that  would  simply  rule 
out  the  participation  of  minorities  in  the  churchwide  conven- 
tion. 

Dan:  And  you  didn’t  want  to  do  that. 

Lavon:  I think  minorities  are  needed  in  the  churchwide 
convention.  So  it  was  through  this  process  that  the  planning 
committee  came  to  consensus  on  the  Thanksgiving  dates. 

Dan:  What  in  practical  terms  will  it  mean  for  the  average 
minority  Mennonite  youth  who  is  going  to  come  from,  say  a 
thousand  or  more  miles  away?  How  many  days  of  school  will 
they  probably  have  to  miss,  on  both  ends  of  the  convention? 

Lavon:  We  struggled  with  that,  too.  In  some  areas,  ap- 
parently, the  Wednesday  prior  to  Thanksgiving  is  given  as 
vacation.  I would  think  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  to  miss 
the  day  before  and  the  day  after  convention  for  traveling — 
two  days  at  the  most. 

Dan:  Are  most  high  schools  open  to  giving  this  kind  of  per- 
mission? 

Lavon:  In  my  limited  experience  I am  sensing  that  most 
schools  are  willing  to  allow  excused  absences  for  this  kind  of 
event . . . seeing  it  as  an  educational  thing. 

Dan:  Has  there  been  any  recommendation  that  perhaps 
pastors  of  churches  where  these  people  attend  could  talk  to 
the  school  officials  and  help  them  understand  what’s  in- 
volved? 

Lavon:  It’s  a good  thought.  That  might  be  something  we 
could  communicate  with  pastors. 

Dan:  How  is  this  convention  being  financed?  I think, 
Lavon,  that  you  had  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  hav- 
ing the  convention  in  the  summer  of  1978  was  because  of  fi- 
nancial questions  that  were  not  resolved  in  time.  Where  does 
the  money  come  from  for  a convention  like  this? 

Lavon:  Obviously,  as  in  all  conventions,  there  is  a registra- 
tion fee  and  some  of  the  money  will  come  from  participants 
themselves  through  registration. 

Dan:  Do  you  know  how  much  yet? 

Lavon:  We  are  not  entirely  certain.  I’m  committed  to 
keeping  it  $45  or  below  for  registration,  which  would  not  in- 
clude traveling.  But  I think  it  is  clear  that  we  can’t  cover  all 
the  expenses  through  registration.  We  re  already  pleased 
with  the  response  of  Schowalter  Foundation  which  has 
granted  $3,000  and  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
Home  Missions  Division.  They  have  indicated  willingness  to 
grant  $8,000  toward  it.  The  Black  Caucus  has  given  $500,  as 
has  the  WMSC  and  Jayco,  an  industry  in  northern  Indiana. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  is  contributing  a major  portion  of 
the  administrative  overhead  expenses.  But  these  sources  still 
aren’t  adequate  to  cover  all  the  costs.  So  we  are  seeking  addi- 


tional funds — perhaps  as  much  as  $9,000 — to  share  in  this 
churchwide  event. 

Dan:  What  about  travel  costs? 

Lavon:  The  conference  youth  secretaries  across  the  church 
have  committed  themselves  to  helping  raise  funds  for  the 
minority  youth  in  their  conferences  to  travel  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Dan:  One  final  question.  What  kinds  of  specific  issues  or 
themes  do  you  see  being  developed  at  the  Cross-Cultural 
Youth  Convention? 

Federico:  We  are  planning  to  emphasize  education  and 
leadership  development.  And  under  education  comes  peace 
education. 

Dan:  Why  peace  education?  Why  would  that  be  toward 
the  top  of  the  list? 

Federico:  I think  it’s  an  issue  that  we  as  minorities  should 
be  dealing  with  because  as  Mennonites  we  really  need  to 
learn  what  the  nonviolent  stand  means.  Many  of  us  come 
from  a tradition  of  not  believing  in  nonresistance  because  of 
our  background.  So  we  have  to  learn  what  the  term  means 
and  what  it  implies  and  how  it’s  going  to  affect  our  lifestyle. 

Lavon:  One  of  the  critical  issues  here  is  that  positions  are 
available  in  the  military  at  any  time.  We  must  address  that 
issue  of  how  attractive  the  military  can  look  to  the  young 
person  who  is  struggling  to  get  a job. 

Dan:  Thanks,  Federico  and  Lavon.  ^ 

Proof-texters 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  “Those  old  proof-texters,  ” 
he  said  to  me,  “miss  the  truth  by  a mile.  They  just  don’t  know 
where  it’s  at.  ” He  shook  his  head  as  if  this  heavy  burden 
couldn’t  be  borne. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christ,  using  specific  Scriptures  for 
specific  temptations,  was  the  greatest  proof-texter  there  is. 
Confronted  by  Satan  in  the  wilderness  Jesus  answered  three 
times  specifically  and  precisely  from  single  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Had  Jesus  smiled  and  said,  “Sit  down  and  let’s  talk  about 
this.  I can  respect  your  opinion,  let’s  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  ” or  “My  allegiance  to  God  in  no  way  binds  me  to  a 
bunch  of  ‘dos  and  don’ts.’  Let’s  see  what  common  ground  we 
can  discover  as  we  chat.  ” Satan  also  would  have  smiled. 

By  no  means  do  I question  the  sincerity  of  Christians  ad- 
hering to  “love  ” or  “mercy”  or  “logic  ” as  their  cover-all 
guide  in  answering  the  complexities  of  modern  living.  But  I 
can’t  respect  their  opinion  that  a specific  verse  cannot 
provide  the  answer  for  a specific  problem.  Didn’t  Christ  show 
us  how? 

Of  course  there  are  abuses.  Satan,  the  chief  abuser,  quoted 
a specific  verse  of  Scripture  to  Christ  when  he  said,  “It  is 
written,  ‘He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee.’  ” 

But  Christ  didn’t  abandon  His  scriptural  weapons  because 
He  had  seen  Scripture  misused.  When  we  abandon  specific 
problems  we  flounder  needlessly. — Kathleen  M.  Haddad 
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A report  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  from  Hesston  College 


NEWSNOTES 


Nursing  accreditation 

The  National  League  of  Nursing 

has  granted  Hesston’s  nursing  pro- 
gram unqualified  re-accreditation 
for  another  eight  years.  The  pro- 
gram was  also  re-accredited  by  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Nursing. 

Students  earn  the  associate  de- 
gree in  nursing  by  following  either  a 
two  or  three-year  curriculum  which 
prepares  them  to  become  registered 
nurses. 

The  National  League  of  Nursing 
asked  permission  to  use  the  self- 
study  prepared  by  Bonnie  Sowers, 
asst,  director  of  the  department,  as  a 
model  for  other  schools  seeking  re- 
accreditation. 


Profile  of  HC  students 


Walls  went  up  September  11  on  the  Applied  Science  Building.  Completion  date 
for  the  structure  Is  January  1. 


Applied  Science  Building 
to  be  ready  January  1 


Construction  of  Hesston’s  new  Ap- 
plied Science  Building  began  in  July. 
The  facility,  to  be  completed  and  ready 
for  use  by  January,  1979,  will  house 
classrooms  and  laboratory  equipment 
for  programs  in  agriculture,  automotive 
technology  and  residential  building  as 
well  as  the  college  maintenance  facili- 
ties. 

Enrollment  in  the  three  majors  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  the  present  facilities  are 
overcrowded  as  well  as  being  outdated 
and  poorly  equipped. 

At  present,  the  agriculture  and  resi- 
dential building  programs  operate  out 
of  Charles  Hall  Science  Building.  The 
Charles  Hall  space,  however,  is  needed 
for  growing  enroliments  in  nursing, 
respiratory  therapy,  electronics  and 
pre-engineering.  The  automotive  ser- 
vice laboratory  and  maintenance  de- 
partment currently  share  a small  build- 
ing which  does  not  provide  enough 
equipment  and  work  space. 


The  new  facility  is  located  west  of 
the  main  campus  area  along  College 
Drive.  The  final  structure  will  be  a 
15,000  square-foot  premanufactured 
metal  building.  Solar  collectors  can  be 
built  into  the  roof  of  the  building  to 
meet  approximately  40%  of  its  heating 
requirements. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  $300,000 
with  an  additional  $50,000  needed  for 
equipment,  and  $150,000  of  endow- 
ment to  support  the  operating  cost  of 
the  buiiding.  This  total  of  $500,000  was 
raised  in  cash  and  pledges  from  250 
different  donors  during  the  past  year. 
$221 ,000  has  currently  been  received 
with  the  balance  of  the  pledges 
payable  through  1980. 


An  ACT  (American  College  Testing 
Service)  survey  revealed  the  follow- 
ing information  about  the  357  fresh- 
men who  entered  Hesston  last  fall. 
The  Hesston  student  body  tends  to 
be  quite  young,  from  middle  to 
lower  income  brackets,  and  of  rural 
or  small  town  background. 

• type  of  high  school— 27%  gradu- 
ated from  private  and  73%  from 
public  high  schools 

• size  of  graduating  class— 51  % 
from  classes  under  100,  19%  from 
classes  of  100-200,  30%  from 
classes  over  200. 

• religious  background— 74%  Men- 
nonite (all  kinds),  26%  other 

• average  age— 19  years  (national 
average  is  23) 

• distance  from  home— 50%  travel 
at  least  800  miles  to  attend  Hess- 
ton; only  25%  are  from  Kansas 

• living  arrangement— 84%  live  on 
campus 

• most  important  factor  In  choos- 
ing a college- 

field  of  study 45% 

institution  type 34% 

location 5% 

cost 5% 

size 1% 

other 12% 


(The  cost  of  sharing  this  information  has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 


j October  24, 1978 
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Hesston  enrollment  counters  current  trends 


There  are  some  250  private  two-year 
colleges  in  the  U.S.  Unlike  Hesston, 
they  aren’t  doing  very  well  when  it 
comes  to  enrollment. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  number 
of  persons  attending  college  jumped 
from  6,928,115  to  9,978,000,  an  in- 
crease of  44%.  The  fastest  growth  has 
been  in  public  two-year  colleges.  Pub- 
lic four-year  institutions  have  also  had 
sizeable  increases;  growth  at  private 
four-year  schools  was  somewhat  slow- 
er, showing  an  increase  over  the 
decade  of  12%.  For  the  ten-year 
period,  enrollment  at  private  two-year 
schools  has  decreased  30%.  During 
this  same  time  (1968-1977)  Hesston 
enrollment  went  up  54%,  from  419  to 
646.  This  fall  695  students  are  enrolled 
at  Hesston. 

What  are  some  obvious  factors  in 
Hesston’s  growth?  The  most  obvious 
and  measurable  is  the  addition  of 
career  programs.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  program  in 
nursing,  was  added  in  1966  with  18 


Extracurriculars 

According  to  figures  from  American 
College  Testing  reports,  four  out  of  ten 
Hesston  students  live  on  a farm  or  in 
open  country.  Another  third  live  in 
towns  with  populations  of  less  than 
10,000. 

The  same  study  shows  intense 
interest  for  involvement  in  extracurricu- 


lar activity  — 

Vocal  music 41  % 

Instrumental  music 15% 

Publications 15% 

Drama,  Theater 21  % 

Religious  Organizations.  50% 
Intramural  Athletics  ....  31  % 

Varsity  Athletics 23% 

Service  Clubs 35% 


Some  other  items  of  interest  about 
Hesston  students  are: 

1)  seven  out  of  ten  plan  to  apply  for 
some  form  of  financial  help. 

2)  sixty-four  percent  expect  to  work 
part  time  in  college. 

3)  fourteen  percent  have  total  family 
income  before  taxes  of  less  than 
$7500.  Another  20%  are  in  the  $7500  - 
$12,000  bracket,  with  16%  earning 
between  $12,000  - 15,000  and  13% 
between  $15,000  - $20,000. 

4)  The  average  American  College 
Testing  college-bound  test  score  com- 
posite at  Hesston  was  18.0  compared 
to  an  18.5  average  for  all  persons  who 
went  to  college  and  were  tested  by 
ACT  last  year. 


695 


students.  This  fall  more  than  120 
persons  are  in  nursing  or  pre-nursing 
curricula  at  Hesston.  Nearly  100  stu- 
dents are  taking  courses  in  Agriculture 
or  Agri-business.  No  Ag  options  were 
available  until  1973.  Growth  is  evident 
in  other  career  programs,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

What  about  transfer  students?  We’re 
often  asked  if  adding  career  programs 
has  cancelled  the  appeal  and  emphasis 
on  transfer  designs  and  the  liberal  arts. 
That’s  difficult  to  answer.  Most  Hess- 
ton students  come  for  a specific 
two-year  degree  or  because  they  sim- 
ply want  a college  experience.  How- 
ever, because  of  general- enrollment  in- 
creases, today  more  students  transfer 
to  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
after  two  years  at  Hesston  than  did  10 
years  ago.  1977-78  students  coming  to 
Hesston  reported  the  following  degree 
objectives  — 


Two  Year  Degree  or  Less  52% 

Bachelor’s  Degree 33% 

Graduate  Study/ 

Professional  Degree  9% 
Other 6% 


One  goal  atHesston  is  to  keep  Men- 
nonite  enrollment  strong  (at  least  60% 
of  the  student  body).  The  number  of 
(old)  Mennonites  (MC’s)  attending 
Hesston  hasn’t  changed  much  in  the 
ten  years.  In  1968  there  were  363  Men- 
nonites (MC’s)  and  they  represented 
86%  of  the  student  body.  This  fall  it’s 
41 1 and  59% . 

The  number  of  related  Mennonites 
(those  from  the  General  Conference, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  and  other  groups) 


Why  Hesston? 

In  February,  1978,  freshmen  at  Hess- 
ton were  surveyed  to  identify  major 
factors  which  influenced  their  decision 
to  come  to  Hesston.  Thirty  items  were 
listed  and  students  were  asked  to  mark 
whether  that  factor  was  very  important, 
important,  of  little  importance,  or  of  no 
importance  to  them.  Shown  here  are 
the  top  ten  categories  and  the  percen- 
tage of  students  who  listed  those 
factors  as  very  important  or  important. 


1 . Christian  College 91  % 

2.  Small  School 87% 

3.  Friendly  School 85% 

4.  Personal  Growth 85% 

5.  Career  Programs 79% 

6.  Two-College  Experience  71  % 

7.  Lifestyle  Expectations  . 62% 

8.  Dorm  Life 62% 

9.  Mennonite  College  ....  57% 

10.  Two-Year  School 56% 


A copy  of  the  full  report  is  available 
from  Student  Services,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Hesston,  Kansas  67062. 


has  also  increased.  In  1968  there  were 
25  (6%)  related  Mennonites.  This  fall 
there  are  101  (14%)  related  Mennonites. 

Most  non-Mennonite  students  be- 
come acquainted  with  Hesston  through 
Campus  Life.  They  generally  bring  a 
strong  evangelical  tradition.  In  ’68  the 
31  students  with  no  Menno  affiliation 
represented  8%  of  the  419  member 
student  body.  This  fall  those  figures 
are  189,  and  27%. 
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The  new  dean’s  office  began  operation  July  1:  Both  Hartman,  secretary;  Karen  Ponnor,  administrative  asst.; 
Phil  Osborne,  assoc,  dean;  Nelson  Kilmer,  assoc,  dean;  Jim  Mlninger,  academic  dean;  Erv  Glick,  assoc,  dean. 


Mininger  brings  new  leadership, 
design  to  dean’s  office 


Erv  Click 

Bible 
fine  arts 
language  arts/ 
history 
agriculture 
automotive  service 


Jim  Mininger 


Phil  Osborne 

education 
home  economics 
psychology/ 
sociology 
physical  education 
business  education 


1 

Nelson  Kilmer 

nursing 

respiratory  therapy 
aviation 

residential  building 
science 


The  structure  of  Hesston’s  dean’s 
office  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1978-79  school  year  as  Jim  Mininger 
became  Academic  Dean.  In  addition  to 
Jim,  three  associate  deans  — Ervie 
Glick,  Phil  Osborne,  and  Nelson  Kil- 
mer — have  assumed  responsibility  for 
different  academic  departments  and 
areas.  All  four  deans  teach  at  least 
one-third  time. 

Ervie  Glick  joins  the  Hesston  faculty 
this  year  as  associate  dean  and 
instructor  in  fine  arts  and  German.  He 
will  also  coordinate  and  plan  inter- 
terms. Ervie  grew  up  in  Minot,  N.D., 
but  comes  most  recently  from  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn.,  where  he  taught  art  history 
and  appreciation,  English  composition 
and  creative  writing  at  Minnesota 
Technical  College.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  General  Education  Division. 

Erv  has  additional  interests  in  Ger- 
man and  international  education  and 
has  lived  and  studied  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  the  French  West  Indies.  He 
and  his  wife  Mary  (Yoder)  have  four 
daughters. 

Phil  Osborne  will  be  in  charge  of 
faculty  development.  He  has  been 
teaching  psychology  and  education  at 
Hesston  since  1971 . He  is  also  coordi- 
nator of  Foundation  Studies  III.  Phil’s 
roots  are  in  Hesston,  and  he  and  his 
wife  Lorna  (Hostetler),  currently  a 
nursing  student  at  Hesston,  have  three 
children. 

Nelson  Kilmer  will  continue  to  co- 
ordinate the  academic  budget.  He  has 
been  an  associate  dean  for  the  last  five 
years  and  teaches  physics  and  elec- 
tronics. He  has  been  at  the  college 
since  1970.  Nelson  comes  from  Wads- 
worth, Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  Joanne 
(Hostetler)  have  two  children. 

Jim  Mininger  designed  the  system  of 


de-centralization  and  sees  his  job  as 
one  of  coordinating  the  overall  effort  or 
“picking  up  the  pieces.”  Jim  works 
with  the  associate  deans  in  whatever 
project  they  are  involved. 

Jim  also  teaches  history  and  eco- 
nomics, coordinates  Foundation  Stud- 
ies IV  and  directs  the  entire  Founda- 
tion Studies  Program.  He  has  been  at 
the  college  since  1974.  Jim’s  roots  are 
in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  he  and  his  wife 
Virginia  (Mast)  have  two  sons. 

All  four  of  the  deans  teach  in  their 
respective  fields.  Jim  considers  it  es- 
sential for  them  to  be  in  the  classroom 
to  understand  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  faculty  and  students.  “Besides,”  he 
added,  “we  all  like  to  teach  and  want 
to  teach.  If  we  couldn’t  teach  part  time, 
we  wouldn’t  want  the  administrative 
jobs.”  The  deans  also  advise  students 
in  their  areas. 

Karen  (Reimer)  Penner,  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  dean’s  office, 
picks  up  a lot  of  the  details  for  the 
group,  particularly  for  Jim.  She  follows 
through  on  decisions,  writes  reports 
and  does  special  projects.  Karen  taught 
early  childhood  education  at  Hesston 
for  the  past  two  years  and  directed  the 


Hesston  Child  Care  Center.  She  con- 
siders Denver,  Colo.,  as  her  home. 

The  new  decentralized  structure  in 
the  dean’s  office  draws  upon  f ive 
people’s  individual  gifts  and  expertise. 
Jim  Mininger  speaks  of  the  set-up  as 
having  the  potential  for  a good  working 
relationship  — both  in  the  amount  of 
work  turned  out  and  in  the  personal 
aspects. 

The  deans  are  concerned  not  just 
with  the  way  things  are  managed,  but 
also  with  how  communication  and  in- 
formation flow  from  the  faculty  to  the 
administration.  The  associate  deans 
function  as  advocates  for  faculty  mem- 
bers in  their  respective  divisions. 

Jim  sees  his  relationship  to  faculty 
as  “similar  to  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  students.”  He  hopes  to 
provide  intellectual  leadership  for  the 
faculty  through  input,  discussion  and 
working  together  on  problems. 

The  teaching  faculty  and  the  new 
academic  administrative  team  along 
with  their  families  spent  three  days 
together,  August  16-18,  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp,  Divide, 
Colo.,  for  orientation  to  the  new  struc- 
ture and  planning  for  the  school  year. 


(The  cost  of  sharing  this  Information  has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 


October  24, 1978 
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Deb  Wllkens  coaches  students  In  a calculating  machines  class. 


Business  program  grows; 
over  100  enrolled  this  fall 


Deb  Wllkens  from  Hillsboro  teaches 
typing  and  shorthand;  Susie  Swartley 
Is  the  department’s  new  secretary; 
Gladys  Graber  heads  the  department 
and  teaches  accounting 
and  office  practice  courses. 


Enrollment,  courses,  faculty,  facili- 
ties—all  have  expanded  in  Hesston’s 
business  department  this  fali.  Busi- 
ness currentiy  ranks  second  to  nursing 
as  the  major  most  often  chosen  by 
Hesston  students. 

Last  year  75  students  were  business 
majors.  This  year  there  are  105  stu- 
dents—the  increase  of  40  represents 
four-fifths  of  Hesston’s  enroliment  in- 
crease this  fali.  in  addition,  credit 
hours  taken  in  the  department  this 
term  are  up  82%  from  last  year’s  435. 
The  jump  follows  a gradual  13%  rise 
over  the  last  four  years. 

The  higher  enrollment  comes  partly 
because  of  an  increase  in  course  offer- 
ings. Five  new  courses  were  added  to 
the  16  previously  offered.  New  classes 
are— business  vocabulary,  beginning 
and  intermediate  typewriting,  funda- 


mentais  of  accounting  (for  non-majors), 
machine  transcription,  and  business  in 
America. 

More  students  and  more  courses 
mean  more  teachers.  So  Deb  Wiikens 
from  Hillsboro  (Kan.)  has  assumed 
leadership  for  the  skiiis  courses  (type- 
writing, shorthand).  Gladys  Graber 
continues  to  give  ieadership  to  the  de- 
partment, and  Doris  Dreier  assists  in 
teaching  medicai  secretarial  courses. 

Business  department  faciiities  have 
moved  and  expanded.  The  feiiowship 
room  and  kitchen  in  Northiawn’s  base- 
ment have  been  converted  into  a typing 
room  and  two  facuity  offices.  The 
typing  room  formeriy  straddled  two 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  adminis- 
tration buiiding. 

Business  has  been  part  of  Hesston’s 
curriculum  for  many  decades,  original- 
ly to  prepare  students  for  transfer  into 
four-year  programs  and  more  recently 
to  train  them  in  two  years  for  careers 
as  middle  managers,  professional  and 
medical  secretaries.  For  next  year  the 
addition  of  majors  in  accounting  and 
retailing  are  being  considered. 


(The  cost  of  sharing  this  information 
has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 


Help  wanted 

Special  kind  of  business  teacher  wanted  . . . With  the  growth  of  our 
business  programs  we  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for  a teaching 
person  with  current  business  experience.  We  would  like  to  create  a 
rotating  position  so  that  a practicing  business  person  can  come  in  for  a 
year  (or  even  two)  and  then  return  to  the  business  world.  If  you  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  such  an  adventure,  write  or  phone  Jim  Mininger, 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  Phone  316-327-4221.  Also  send 
us  names  of  any  persons  who  might  be  open  to  the  idea. 
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what  if. . . ? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


In  August  Kansas  had  13  days  with  a temperature  over  100 
degrees.  September  is  following  the  same  pattern.  Each  day 
the  weary  earth  cringes  under  the  blowtorch  rays  of  the  sun. 
Withered  leaves  drift  to  the  ground.  The  grass  crumbles  as  I 
walk  over  it. 

At  night  as  the  fan  drones  on,  pushing  dead  air  over  my 
bed,  I wait  for  sleep.  Then  I discover  the  wonderful  game  of 
“What  if.  . . ?”  Eaeh  “what  if”  rushes  past  me  with  a new 
surge  of  night  air. 

I remember  I forgot  to  piek  up  a church  bulletin.  What  if 
church  bulletins  were  abolished  and  members  attended  only 
what  they  remembered  from  oral  announcements?  Which 
activities  would  be  attended  regularly?  Which  would  die  out 
by  default? 

What  if  every  letter  in  my  mail  box  for  the  next  month  was 
a personal  letter,  and  the  mailman  never  had  to  carry  junk 
mail  anymore?  Who  would  rejoice  more,  he  or  I? 

What  if  all  copiers  and  duplicators  were  raptured  to 
wherever  such  prolific  beasts  of  burden  belong  and  life 
slowed  down  to  a normal  paper  chase  again? 

What  if  every  family  in  the  congregation  picked  up  a copy 
of  the  family  devotional  guide  REJOICE!  this  quarter  and 
used  it  every  day,  and  then  got  so  excited  about  learning  to 
know  God  together,  they  had  no  time  for  Little  House  on  the 
Prairie  or  Monday  night  football? 

What  if  personal  inner  growth  were  possible  without  atten- 
dance at  distant  seminars,  workshops,  eonventions,  and 
retreats,  but  through  the  spiritual  gifts  present  in  the 
members  of  the  local  congregation? 

What  if  Bible  studies  became  the  best  attended  meetings 
of  the  week? 

What  if  all  adult  Bible  classes  became  intergenerational, 
and  Grandpa  Friesen,  79,  got  a chance  to  discuss  his  tastes  in 
music  and  hairstyles  with  Betsy  Decker,  who  is  19? 

What  if  Mennonites  agreed  to  agree  on  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism and  it  never  came  up  again  in  any  formal  conversation 
between  groups?  What  would  historians  have  to  write  about 
in  the  future? 

What  if  every  activity  announced  or  advertised  as  “timely, 
informative,  exciting,  and  challenging”  was  “timely,  in- 
formative, exciting,  and  challenging”?  And  if  it  wasn’t,  what 


if  the  person  who  made  the  statement  grew  a Pinocchio-type 
nose?  What  if  meetinghouses  also  developed  huge  wooden 
proboseises  at  odd  places,  like  the  front  vestibule,  alongside 
the  parking  lot,  or  hitching  posts,  if  the  church  bulletin  said 
“A  warm  welcome  awaits  you  here  ” and  it  was  only  a tepid 
weleome?  What  if  every  public  relations  cover-up  statement 
by  a church-related  institution  grew  long  noses  on  all 
members  of  the  department? 

That’s  enough  to  awaken  me  to  full  alert.  The  temperature 
has  cooled  to  85  degrees  at  one  o’clock.  But  now  my  game  of 
“What  if  . . . ” has  become  more  interesting  than  sleep. 

What  if  the  Apostle  Paul  had  had  a wife  who  was  better 
speaker  than  he,  and  ten  children,  four  of  whom  were 
daughters  who  prophesied  like  those  of  the  gentle  Philip? 

What  if  nobody  had  to  feel  uncomfortable  again  about  be- 
ing timid  or  nonassertive  or  unfulfilled  or  unsuccessful?  In 
other  words,  what  if  it  was  okay  not  to  be  okay  the  way 
everyone  else  thinks  you  should  be  okay? 

What  if  the  elderly  developed  such  an  attractive  image  be- 
cause of  their  prestige  and  opportunities  for  service  that  the 
middle-aged  started  to  bleach  their  hair  gray  to  look  like 
them? 

What  if  every  person  who  feels  secure  and  important  be- 
eause  of  education,  social  class,  wealth,  sex,  or  race,  rather 
than  because  of  the  contribution  he  or  she  makes  to  the  com- 
munity of  believers,  spent  a day  in  the  skin  of  those  who  feel 
they  aren’t  receiving  any  fringe  benefits  because  they  are  the 
fringe? 

What  if  we  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  sitting  in  small 
circles  so  that  we  could  talk  with  one  another  and  look  into 
each  other’s  faees  instead  of  studying  the  grain  in  the  wood 
on  the  baekside  of  the  pews  or  the  size  of  shirt  collars  and/or 
the  skill  of  zipper  seamstresses? 

What  if  chureh  members  become  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
mission  of  the  church  that  the  treasuries  of  all  boards  over- 
flowed and  the  staff  members  had  to  work  overtime  to  find 
ways  of  spending  the  money? 

What  if  Mennonites  became  well  known  again  for  their 
practice  of  love,  honesty,  servanthood,  peacemaking,  and 
evangelism  instead  of  their  rhetoric? 

What  if  . . . what  if  . . . On  that  one,  I drop  off  to  sleep.  ^ 
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Plenary  meetings  at  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  conference  were  marked  by  vigorous 
dialogue.  From  left:  J.  R.  Burkholder,  Arthur  Gish,  Urbane  Peachey,  unidentified,  Peter 
Ediger,  unidentified. 


Which  way  for  the  "New  Call"? 


After  two  years  of  intense  efforts  and  four 
days  of  meaty  discussions  at  Green  Lake, 
Wis.,  Oct.  5-8,  what  directions  will  the  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  take?  The  answer  to 
this  question  may  depend  on  the  possibility 
of  a new  draft  for  young  people  or  the  im- 
minence of  war,  according  to  some  com- 
ments heard  at  the  meetings. 

A number  of  the  26  regional  groups  com- 
prised of  Brethren,  Friends  (Quakers),  and 
Mennonites,  which  met  prior  to  the  Green 
Lake  meetings,  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  more  meetings  and  action, 
whatever  happened  at  Green  Lake. 

“There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
cooperative  effort  among  the  Peace 
Churches  was  desirable  and  should  be 
continued,”  said  the  conference  group  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  21-22,  according  to  a 
comprehensive  report  put  together  by  May- 
nard Shelly,  New  Call’s  information  coor- 
dinator. 

“And  over  half  of  the  regional  New  Call 
to  Peacemaking  groups  provided  for  some 
kind  of  continuing  activity.  These  plans 
ranged  from  agreeing  to  a future  meeting  to 
setting  up  an  organization  with  officers, 
staff,  and  program,  ” continued  Shelly. 

Organizers  and  conference  leaders  had 
projected  the  Green  Lake  meetings  to  be  a 
working  conference.  The  meetings  were  set 
up  to  assure  some  kind  of  action  and/or 
product.  Finally,  after  much  careful  shifting 
on  the  part  of  the  findings  committee,  and 
public  discussions  that  were  sometimes  hot- 
ter than  illuminating,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  approve  a revised  statement  of  the  find- 
ings committee.  This  heavy  emphasis  on 
task  fulfillment  almost  restricted  the  crea- 


tive work  of  the  conference  too  much,  ac- 
cording to  some  observers.  But,  of  course, 
the  conferees  had  been  informed  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  conference  beforehand. 

The  findings  statement  was  accepted  by 
most  participants,  yet  could  count  on 
ownership  by  few.  Besides  the  document, 
inspiration,  fellowship,  and  sharing  that 
went  on,  there  was  little  to  show  for 
everyone’s  efforts.  Nevertheless,  “We  see 
this  not  as  the  end  of  our  journey  but  as  the 
beginning  stage  of  a continuing  pilgrim- 
age, ” read  the  statement. 

It  was  divided  into  four  areas:  1) 
strengthening  the  local  base,  2)  a peacemak- 
ing lifestyle,  3)  confronting  militarism,  and 
4)  witness  to  peace. 

“This  conference  has  reaffirmed  for  us, 
through  worship,  lectures,  and  discussions, 
our  conviction  that  Christian  love  is  the 
answer  to  violence  in  the  world.  . . . We 
have  discovered  anew  that  this  understand- 
ing of  peace  must  first  of  all  be  expressed  in 
our  local  congregations  and  meetings  in  ac- 
tions that  are  directed  inward  to  enhance 
the  integrity  of  the  peace  witness  and  out- 
ward to  enlarge  the  visibility  of  the  peace 
witness,”  said  the  findings  commitee. 

To  follow  this  out  would  lead  to  increased 
education  in  peacemaking  and  the  proper 
mind-set  for  action.  Some  conferees  won- 
dered whether  this  statement  was  not  too  ex- 
clusivistic. 

The  peacemaking  lifestyle  called  for 
following  Jesus’  way  in  personal  rela- 
tionships and  in  economic  decisions.  “It  re- 
quires us  to  . . . absorb  suffering  rather  than 
to  inflict  it.”  And  on  economic  decisions; 
“An  affluent  lifestyle  contributes  to  violence 


because  it  is  based  on  waste,  on  competition, 
and  on  demanding  more  than  a fair  share  of 
the  world’s  resources.” 

“Because  our  security  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  i 
we  reject  reliance  on  ‘national  security,’  ” 
said  the  group  with  regard  to  militarism. 
“We  are  committed  to  the  goal  of  world- 
wide abolition  of  nuclear  weapons.  ” 

A world  alternative  to  taxes  for  the 
military  was  endorsed  and  encouraged.  And 
while  the  “children  of  the  sixties  ” worried 
about  war  taxes,  the  younger  set  was  most 
concerned  about  conscription,  which  seems 
to  be  looming  over  the  horizon. 

Besides  a general  approval  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  New  Call,  the  Green  Lake 
participants  urged  a meeting  between  Peace 
Church  leaders  and  President  Carter.  Apar- 
theid in  South  Africa  was  also  roundly 
condemned. — David  E.  Hostetler 

Business  and  professional 
to  meet  in  Cambridge 

The  joint  annual  convention  of  Mennonite  i 
Industry  and  Business  Associates  (MIBA) 
and  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  will  meet  at  the  Holiday 
Inn,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  26-29. 
From  450  to  500  people  are  expected  from 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  ; 

“Management-labor  relations  from  a ■ 
Christian  perspective  in  small  and  large  j 
businesses,”  is  the  theme  of  the  convention.  ' 
Guy  F.  Hershberger,  retired  Goshen  College  | 
professor  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  will  lead  off 
with  a background  message,  to  be  followed 
by  Donald  E.  Sommer,  Arlington,  Va.,  : 
speaking  on  “Creative  Christian  manage- 
ment-labor relations.  ” Sommer  is  a j 
consultant  with  the  Master  Printers  of  . 
America. 

The  convention  banquet  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  Rockway  High  School 
in  nearby  Kitchener.  John  D.  Anderson, 
Maumee,  Ohio,  senior  partner  in  The  | 
Andersons,  a large  grain  brokerage  storage 
and  shipping  company  will  address  the 
group  on  “The  Christian  approach  to  labor-  i 
management  relations. 

Saturday’s  evening’s  session  consists  of  a ! 
dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College  business  administration.  Professor  J.  | 
Winfield  Fretz  will  chair  the  meeting  and 
President  Frank  H.  Epp  will  share  the 
service  mission  of  the  college.  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  interview  with  Herman  F. 
Neff,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  a semiretired  busi- 
ness executive  and  part-time  business  in- 
structor, on  the  subject  of  “The  human  side 
of  business.  ” 

Howard  S.  Cressman,  Cambridge;  Cal 
Redekop,  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  and  John  H.  Re- 
dekop,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  all  have  part  in  the 
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Sunday  morning  program. 

The  day  sessions  will  be  involved  with 
j business  activities  of  the  two  organizations, 
several  sessions  of  interest  groups,  and  some 
vocational  group  meetings.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  tour  opportunities  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  historical  areas  of  the  county. 

Canadian  registrants  should  send  their 
registrations  to  Shirley  Schiedel,  R.  32, 
Cambridge,  Ont.  N3H  4R7;  and  US. 
registrants  should  send  their  reservations  to 
J.  J.  Hostetler,  2000  S.  15th  St.,  Walnut  Ct. 
D4-2,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


1 Betty  Quintana,  summer  preschool  teacher 


' Denver's  urban  ministry 
i program  in  sixth  year 

Summer  is  the  busiest  time  for  community 
! programs  and  Mennonite  Urban  Ministry  in 
' Denver  is  no  exception  with  a summer  lunch 
I program  at  13  neighborhood  centers  and  a 
{ summer  preschool  for  children  who  were  be- 
hind their  class  in  Headstart  or  kin- 
i dergarten.  Urban  ministry  staff  were  also 
' working  on  community  development  proj- 
I ects,  housing,  a neighborhood  newspaper,  a 
: justice  information  program  with  the  courts, 
i and  various  neighborhood  concerns, 
j This  is  the  sixth  year  for  the  summer 
j lunch  program.  The  35  staff  persons  from 
I the  West  Denver  neighborhood  prepared 
; 85,914  lunches  for  children.  The  program 
has  three  purposes:  to  employ  neighborhood 
persons,  to  feed  children  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  to  demonstrate  that  neighbor- 
i hoods  can  run  effective  programs  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  The  total 
budget  was  over  $80,000  and  it  was  spent  in 
three  months. 

Loans  from  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, the  Archdiocese  of  Denver,  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  made  it  possible  for 
urban  ministry  to  administer  the  program 
since  the  funds  from  the  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  paid  on  a reimburse- 
ment basis.  Lunches  were  prepared  for  ap- 
proximately 91$  each  and  that  included 
food,  labor,  paper  goods,  and  other  supplies. 

One  third  of  the  cooks  in  the  program 
were  welfare  recipients  and  received  an 
hourly  wage. 

The  summer  preschool  was  designed  by 


Headstart  staff,  urban  ministry  staff,  and 
other  interested  neighborhood  persons.  The 
12  children  who  completed  the  program 
were  referred  by  Headstart  and  the  public- 
schools  in  the  area.  Betty  Quintana  was  the 
teacher  and  coordinator  and  Virginia  Har- 
row was  teacher  aid.  Foster  grandparents 
were  Petra  Lovato  and  Hilda  Bohm.  Brice 
Balmer  planned  the  parent  activities. 

The  money  for  two  salaries  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  came  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Home  Missions  Commit- 
tee. Other  monies  or  staff  came  from  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Foster  Grandparent 
program.  Summer  Youth  Employment  of 
Denver  Manpower,  Headstart,  and  Lu- 
theran Community  Center. 

The  children  made  significant  progress 
during  the  summer  in  language  develop- 
ment, gross  and  fine  motor  movement,  posi- 
tive social  behavior  and  group  interaction, 
and  cognitive  skills,  Several  children  were 
learning  English  so  that  they  could  operate 
effectively  in  public  schools. 

Parent  activities  included  making  jewelry 
for  themselves  and  toys  for  their  children, 
taking  trips  with  the  children,  planning  a 
picnic,  and  visiting  with  the  teaching  staff. 
All  of  the  activities  for  parents  were  planned 
with  time  for  them  to  discuss  their  concerns 
about  their  children  and  their  family.  This 
was  done  in  a group  where  there  was 
general  and  positive  sharing.  The  teacher 
also  spent  time  individually  with  each 
parent(s). 

Next  year’s  summer  preschool  is  not  yet 
funded. 


Charles  and  Suzanne  Conrad  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
watch  intently  as  Isabelle  Smucker  spins  wool 
at  her  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  borne. 


Bible  inspires  mother  and 
daughters,  family  of  artists 

Mrs.  Ida  Belle  Smucker,  91,  and  her  three 
daughters,  Isabelle  and  Christina  Smucker, 
and  Irene  Smucker  King,  live  near  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  in  a lifestyle  inspired  by  the 
biblical  description  of  a virtuous  woman: 
“She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.  . . . She  layeth  her 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff.  . . . She  maketh  fine  linen,  and 
selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the 


merchant”  (Proverbs  31 : 13,  19,  24). 

‘Our  father  raised  sheep  and  we  were 
eager  to  learn  to  use  this  lovely  wool  in  a 
creative  way,”  Isabelle  Smucker  said.  At 
first  the  women  spun  for  their  own  use — 
fleece  from  the  sheep  on  their  farm  was 
dyed,  spun,  and  woven  into  fabrics  for  gar- 
ments, and  silk  and  flax  into  household 
linens,  fabrics,  and  rugs. 

Isabelle,  with  30  years’  experience  spin- 
ning wool,  prefers  to  spin  unwashed  wool, 
which  contains  lanolin.  She  designs  the 
fabric  as  she  spins  by  controlling  the  twist 
and  type  of  wool,  which  makes  the  texture 
of  the  fabric  much  more  interesting.  She 
washes  it  after  it  is  in  the  skein,  then  weaves 
this  wool  in  combination  with  another 
colored  wool.  With  that  fabric  she  and  her 
sister  create  a loose-fitting  coat  with  a nubby 
texture. 

On  our  visit,  Christina  Smucker  was  wear- 
ing a dress  made  from  filaments  on  the  out- 
side of  the  silkworm  cocoon,  called  silk  noil. 
She  showed  us  the  cocoons  from  which  the 
tiny  filaments  are  pulled  off  and  spun  into 
silk  thread. 

When  the  cocoon  is  shaken  it  rattles.  This 
rattle  is  caused  by  the  dead  worm  inside. 
The  cocoons  are  boiled  so  the  worm  will  die 
and  will  not  break  out  of  the  cocoon,  break- 
ing the  silk  filaments.  The  inside  filaments 
are  purer  white  in  color  and  this  thread  is 
used  to  make  a 100  percent  silk  garment. 

The  sisters’  looms  are  always  humming 
with  wool,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  or  combina- 
tions of  these  fibers.  An  interesting  and 
beautiful  coat  was  made  from  lambs’  wool 
and  silk.  The  braid  around  the  neckline  and 
front  was  handwoven  on  a separate  loom. 
Imported  alpaca,  mohair,  camel  hair,  and 
caracul  are  sometimes  used. 

Seven  years  ago  Irene  King’s  sons  took 
over  the  farm  and  her  mother  and  sisters 
moved  to  a smaller  house  just  east  of  West 
Liberty,  which  was  originally  an  old  school- 
house.  The  small  barn  nearby  has  been 
converted  into  an  area  which  contains  the 
raw  materials,  the  spinning  wheels,  the 
looms,  and  many  of  the  finished  products. 
Many  paintings  done  by  Isabelle  Smucker 
and  Irene  Smucker  King  appear  in  the  loft 
of  the  barn  along  with  the  woven  pieces  and 
finished  clothing. 

The  goal  of  an  older  person  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent. In  the  Smucker  household,  the 
younger  older  are  active,  producing,  pro- 
fessional people  and  the  older  grandmother 
derives  a great  deal  of  happiness  by  being 
close  to  her  daughters. 

Spiritual  needs  are  met  through  their 
church,  their  musical  compositions,  and 
their  fellowship  together.  They  face  the  fu- 
ture with  a great  deal  of  hope.  The  serenity 
in  which  they  live  is  closely  related  to  their 
work  of  producing  beautiful  useful  clothing, 
household  linens,  and  rugs. — Carl  and  Irene 
Smucker,  MCC  U S.  Ministries  project  of 
Aging  Ministries 
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Salunga  volunteers  on  the  road 


Twenty  persons  spent  the  week  of  Sept.  3-8 
in  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  EMBMC 
headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and  their 
assignments  are  as  follows: 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Jane  Jacobs, 
Landisville,  Pa.,  unit  hostess  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Karen  Kandel,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
community  worker  in  Elmira,  N.Y.;  Daniel 
Gehman,  Columbia,  Pa.,  prison  ministry  in 
Lebanon,  Pa.;  Arlene  Lanker,  Lexington, 
Ohio,  cooperative  extension  and  urban  4-H 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Elaine  Peters, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  teacher  and  van  driver  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Second  row:  Terri  Jordan,  Ladysmith, 
Wis.,  day  care  worker  in  Reading,  Pa.; 
Harry  and  Shirley  Pereira,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
hospital  worker,  and  secretary  in  Lebanon, 
Pa.;  Shirley  Kline,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  nurse 


aide  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; and  Joyce  and  Stan 
Care,  Denver,  Pa.,  community  workers  in 
Cottage  City,  Md. 

Third  row:  Twila  Sollenberger,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  teacher  aide  and  van  driver  in 
Cottage  City,  Md.;  Barbara  Risser,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  nurse  aide  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; Irene 
Peters,  Manheim,  Pa.,  hostess  and  volunteer 
work  in  New  York  City,  N.Y. ; and  Pern 
Kuhns,  Newville,  Pa.,  secretary  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fourth  row:  Harold  Otto,  Areola,  111.,  eco- 
nomic development  worker  in  New  York 
City,  N.Y. ; James  Reinford,  Souderton,  Pa., 
carpenter  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Susan 
Bundy,  Dubois,  Pa.,  youth  worker  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  James  Robinson,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  youth  and  community  worker  in  New 
York  City,  N.Y.;  and  Diane  Gentzler,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  hostess  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Keystone  and  People's 
Place  team  for  music 

A Harvest  Music  Festival  will  climax  the 
First  Annual  Music  Conference  being  spon-  ' 
sored  by  Keystone  Bible  Institute  and  the 
People’s  Place  Associates  on  Nov.  3 and  4. 

The  Harvest  Music  Festival  will  be  an 
evening  of  music  by  Mennonite  musicians  ; 
from  across  the  country  performing  a variety 
of  kinds  of  music.  Scheduled  for  McCaskey 
High  School  Auditorium  at  8:00  p.m.,  the 
concert  is  open  to  the  public. 

Mary  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  lead  the 
audience  in  singing;  Lon  and  Kathryn 
Sherer,  Dallas,  Tex.,  violinist  and  pianist 
will  do  classical  duet  music;  Connie  Isaac, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  will  perform  several  of  her 
own  folk  songs;  The  Rosedale  Male  Quartet,  ; 
Irwin,  Ohio,  is  preparing  a cross-section  of  ■ 
quartet  numbers;  Ken  Nafziger  will  direct 
the  Chorale  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
in  several  numbers,  including  the  Harold  | 
Moyer  composition  which  premiered  at  I 
Mennonite  World  Conference;  and  Harold 
Moyer  will  also  be  present  (he  is  writing  a 
new  piece  especially  for  the  Harvest  Music 
Festival,  for  piano,  the  Chorale,  and  | 
audience).  In  addition,  several  local 
Lancaster  performers  will  appear. 

The  Music  Conference,  which  immed-  ] 
iately  precedes  the  Festival,  opens  on  Friday  ; 
evening,  Nov.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  and  runs  ! 
through  Saturday,  Nov.  4 from  9:00  a.m.  , 
until  4:00  p.m.  The  eonference,  being  held  | 
at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  in  ■ 
Lancaster,  will  consist  of  lectures, 
workshops,  and  simultaneous  concerts  by  ' 
the  same  musicians  who  are  participating  in  j 
the  Harvest  Music  Festival.  | 

Open  to  all  Conference  registrants  are  ' 
two  lectures:  “What  I’ve  Learned  About 
Musie  ” by  Mary  Oyer  and  “How  I Write  a 
Choral  Composition  ” by  Harold  Moyer. 

Registrants  will  ehoose  two  workshops 
from  those  offered: — “Teaching  piano  for 
children,”  by  Kathryn  Sherer;  “What  I’ve 
learned  about  good  taste  in  music,”  by  Mary 
Oyer;  “A  survey  of  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal”  by  Harold  Moyer;  “A  chamber 
music  workshop,  ” with  Lon  Sherer;  “Music 
in  the  home,  ” by  Connie  Isaac;  “A  choral 
conducting  workshop,  ” with  Ken  Nafziger; 
“How  to  do  your  own  hymn  arrangements,  ” 
by  Lloyd  Kauffman;  “Choral  and  vocal 
techniques  for  children,”  by  Romaine  Sala; 
“How  to  organize  a congregational  music 
committee,  ” by  John  Miller;  “Instruments 
in  the  eongregation?  ” by  Glenn  Lehman; 
“Ideas  for  creative  song  leading,  ” by  Nate 
Showalter;  and  “How  to  make  a reeord, 
background  tape,  or  cassette,”  by  Don 
Isaac. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  registrants  will  be 
able  to  attend  one  of  the  four  Simultaneous 
Interpretive  Concerts — by  Connie  Isaac,  the 
EMC  chorale  with  Ken  Nafziger,  Rosedale 
Quartet,  and  Lon  and  Kathryn  Sherer. 


Nigerian  children  creative  in  Bible  school 


Some  children  in  the  Government  Teachers 
College  (G.T.C.)  Compound,  Otukpo,  Ni- 
geria, experienced  their  first  summer  Bible 
school  in  August  through  the  efforts  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  Jon  and 
Violet  Dutcher,  formerly  of  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Attendance  at  the  five-day  Bible  class  rose 
from  24  to  58,  with  many  of  the  ehildren 
coming  from  outside  the  eompound.  Num- 
bers increased  as  word  of  the  class  spread. 

“Our  biggest  need  was  to  be  able  to  limit 
the  number  of  students,  which  of  course  was 
impossible.  As  most  of  them  had  never 
heard  of  what  we  were  doing  we  certainly 
didn’t  want  to  turn  anyone  away,”  said 
Violet  Dutcher. 

Dutcher  coordinated  the  project  by  plan- 
ning and  making  assignments,  while  several 


others  helped  with  music,  lessons,  and 
games.  “We  were  especially  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  two  Nigerian  students  in  their 
ability  to  interpret  stories  and  songs  and 
communication  in  general,  ” she  said. 

“One  thing  that  touched  my  heart  was  to 
see  their  faces  as,  during  craft  time,  they 
were  each  given  a large  sheet  of  clean  paper 
and  crayons  to  work  with — probably  the 
first  opportunity  many  had  had  for  this  type 
of  thing — their  creativity  with  it  knew  no 
bounds!  I feel  such  a burden  for  these 
children  and  wish  so  badly  they  could  have 
something  like  this  to  depend  on  every 
year.” 

“It  was  rewarding,  satisfying,  a lot  of  fun, 
and  utterly  exhausting!”  she  reported  at  the 
week’s  end. 
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Paul  M.  Miller 


Miller  calls  for  peer 
counseling,  EMC 

Paul  M.  Miller  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology at  Associated  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  used  the  New  Testament  book 
of  1 Timothy  to  instruct  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  community  on  peer  counsel- 
ing in  the  believers’  fellowship  during  fall 
Spiritual  Renewal  Week,  Sept.  25-29. 

The  seminary  professor  sparked  dialogue 
between  Paul  and  Timothy  into  contempo- 
jrary  reality  as  he  called  listeners  to  “honest 
1 encounters  with  each  other  through  Christ’’ 

I in  the  twice  daily  meetings. 

! Miller  said  he  believes  Paul  was  “writing 
ja  journal  to  Timothy  with  his  hopes  and 
j desires  for  Timothy’s  new  calling.  God’s 
I grace  and  wisdom  can  come  to  the  most 
(timid  person — even  the  liver-quivering 
j Timothy — if  that  person  is  ready  and  willing 
to  hear  His  word.” 

I The  speaker  exhorted  the  audience  to  live 
1 biblically  consistent  lifestyles,  master  the  Bi- 
|ble,  and  develop  spiritual  gifts,  and  ques- 
itioned,  “Is  your  life  constantly  being 
changed  in  the  image  of  Christ?” 

Paul  wanted  the  Ephesians  to  know  how 
to  behave  “as  God’s  household,”  saying  that 
Christians  must  “dare  to  be  different  to 
produce  quality  lifestyles  that  will  show  the 
world  we  mean  what  we  say,”  according  to 
Miller. 

Miller  incorporated  two  faculty  “faith 
struggles”  into  each  evening  session  with  a 
spontaneity  and  insight  illustrating  his 
counseling  expertise.  He  noted:  “What 
faculty  say  by  way  of  public  testimony  and 
sharing  influences  students  far  more  than 
any  speaker  who  visits  campus  briefly.  But  it 
happens  far  too  seldom.” 

Assistant  dean,  Lee  F.  Snyder,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  faculty  sharing  slot,  related 
that  she  was  “personally  impressed  with  the 
practical  aspect  ” of  Miller’s  talks.  “One 


point  that  really  spoke  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Snyder,  “was  that  we  need  a ‘hotline  to  each 
other’s  hearts.’  I think  we  have  the  ability  to 
help  each  other  with  our  problems  without 
always  calling  in  professionals.” 

Student-tailored  afternoon  “learning  labs 
in  peer  counseling’  dealt  with  topics  of  faith 
problems,  vocational  choice,  gift  discern- 
ment, and  interpersonal  conflict.  Miller  also 
met  with  faculty  and  staff  over  lunch  to  ex- 
plore the  basis  and  practice  of  peer  counsel- 
ing in  the  academic  community. 

“This  week  was  a good  example  of  the 
across-the-board  involvement  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  take  seriously  our  commitment 
to  each  other  through  the  church,  EMC 
Campus  Pastor  Ross,  D.  Collingwood  com- 
mented. The  different  levels  of  interaction 
added  “great  value  and  diversity  to  the 
week-long  meetings,  he  noted. 

Vietnamese  congregation 
organized  at  Ephrata,  Pa. 

A Vietnamese  congregation  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  according  to  Tran 
Xuan  Quang,  pastor  of  the  group. 

Ten  persons  were  baptized  and  received 
into  fellowship  on  Sept.  10.  About  20 
persons  attend  the  worship  service  which  is 
held  in  the  Vietnamese  language  each  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  group  meets  in  the 
Fellowship  Center  of  the  English-speaking 
congregation  at  Ephrata. 

The  Vietnamese  group  plans  to  apply  for 
membership  of  their  congregation  in  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 

New  congregation 
formed  at  Locust  Fork, 
Alabama 

A new  congregation  was  formed  on  Sept.  10 
at  Locust  Fork,  Ala.,  reports  Paul  Dagen, 
bishop  of  the  Alabama-Northwest  Florida 
district  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. Forty-five  persons  met  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  J.  C.  Hollingsworth  dwelling  for 
their  first  Official  worship  service. 

The  Locust  Fork  fellowship  now  named 
Faith  Chapel  Mennonite  Church  had  its  be- 
ginning over  a year  ago  when  members  from 
the  Straight  Mountain  Mennonite  Church, 
located  25  miles  away,  began  meeting  in  the 
Locust  Fork  community  for  Wednesday 
evening  Bible  study. 

Eight  members  from  the  Straight  Moun- 
tain congregation  who  currently  live  in 
Locust  Fork  transferred  to  Faith  Chapel  and 
six  additional  persons  were  received  on 
confession  of  faith. 

Robert  and  Sandra  Metzler  give  lead- 
ership to  the  new  group. 


Chaco  Indians  produce 
booklet  at  workshop 

Budding  Indian  writers  produced  a booklet 
of  their  original  material  at  a six-day  work- 
shop in  the  (ihaco  area  of  Northern  Ar- 
gentina. 

“It  was  an  extremely  valuable  experi- 
ment, which  to  my  knowledge,  had  not  been 
tried  before,”  reported  Willis  C.  Horst,  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
worker  who  directed  the  workshop.  “Our 
objectives,  in  addition  to  the  booklet  and  the 
development  of  writing  skills,  were  to  raise 
the  level  of  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
literature  from  Indian  writers  and  to  stimu- 
late appreciation  for  their  own  language  as  a 
written  medium  of  communication.  ” 

The  participants — seven  Toba  Indians 
and  two  Pilaga  Indians — were  men  ranging 
in  age  from  14  to  41.  None  of  them  had  gone 
beyond  the  seventh  grade  in  their  formal 
schooling,  Willis  said,  and  about  half  of 
them  had  never  written  a personal  letter. 
They  were  hosted  for  the  event,  Aug.  27- 
Sept.  2,  by  Christians  in  a Toba  community 
near  Formosa  City. 

The  workshop  included  lectures,  devo- 
tionals,  writing  assignments,  and  practical 
activity  such  as  dictation,  reading,  and 
drills.  Each  participant  was  required  to  com- 
plete seven  assignments;  a paragrah  about 
himself,  a personal  letter,  “How  I Came  to 
the  Workshop,  ” “How  God  Changed  My 
Life,”  a description  of  something  in  nature, 
a comparison  describing  something  and  re- 
lating it  to  daily  spiritual  life,  and  a story 
with  a moral  application. 

Copies  of  the  booklet,  which  included 
writing  assignments  from  the  first  half  of  the 
workshop,  were  given  to  each  participant  to 
take  home  and  to  Indian  church  leaders. 
“Extra  copies  were  made  for  future  use  in 
literacy  classes  and  as  samples  for  motiva- 
tional purposes,  ” Willis  said. 

“Material  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  ” the  MBM  worker  continued,  “will 
be  used  to  produce  another  booklet  or  two, 
and  some  of  the  work  will  be  included  in  the 
monthly  newsletter  circulated  among  the 
Indian  churches.” 

Willis  reported  that  the  objective  least 
realized  was  that  of  stimulating  the  use  of 
the  Indians’  own  language.  “They  lack  the 
necessary  motivation  and  proficiency  at  this 
time,  ” he  said.  Spanish  is  the  national  lan- 
guage and  the  language  used  in  the  educa- 
tional system. 

“The  need  for  Indigenous  writers  will 
increase  among  the  Indians,  ” Willis  said, 
“and  this  workshop  has  shown  that  they  can 
produce  things,  given  the  motivation  and 
the  proper  setting.” 

Willis  and  his  wife,  Byrdalene,  are  part  of 
a six-member  MBM  team  which  serves  with 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  among  three 
tribes  of  Indians  in  Northern  Argentina. 
They  have  served  with  MBM  since  1970. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for 
Church  Leaders  will  be  held  January  5-9, 
1979,  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  theme 
“Shalom  (Peace)  as  a Goal  of  Congrega- 
tional Education,”  workshops  will  be  held 
for  Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
teachers,  church  librarians,  choristers,  girls’ 
and  boys’  club  leaders,  summer  Bible  school 
superintendents,  and  pastors.  Congrega- 
tions are  encouraged  to  send  a team  of 
persons. 

Charlie  and  Bev  Lord  are  volunteers  with 
MCC  Peace  Section  serving  as  resource 
persons  to  congregations,  colleges,  and 
camps  on  questions  of  peace  witness  and 
militarism.  Requests  for  more  information 
and  availability  should  be  directed  to  them 
at  MCC  Peace  Section,  21  Soulh  12th 
Street,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Two  study  guides  and  a collection  of 
papers  are  study  resources  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  to  assist  congregations  in  a 
serious  study  of  civil  responsibility  and  war 
taxes. 


THE  CHRISTIAN 
AND  CIVIL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The  two  guides,  useful  for  up  to  13  study 
sessions,  are  excellent  and  helpful  resources 
for  arriving  at  thoughtful  and  biblically 
sensitive  understandings  of  a difficult  issue. 
The  Rule  of  the  Sword  ($1.00)  is  a five- 
lesson  guide  on  technological  militarism 
written  by  Charlie  Lord.  The  book  contains 
information  on  the  alarming  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  military  spending  around 
the  world.  There  is  also  a Canadian  supple- 
ment to  the  book.  The  Rule  of  the  Lamb 
($1.10)  is  an  eight-lesson  guide  giving  a bib- 
lical and  theological  approach  to  the  war-tax 
dilemma.  It  was  compiled  and  edited  by 
Larry  Kehler,  based  on  the  papers  read  and 
discussed  at  earlier  consultations  on  war 
taxes  and  civil  responsibility.  Both  books  are 
available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 


The  papers  presented  at  the  consultation 
on  civil  responsibility,  held  June  1-4,  1978, 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  available  in  a Civil 
Responsibility  Packet  ($1.50  a set)  from  the 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Box  347, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 

Based  on  the  book.  Love  and  Sex  Are  Not 
Enough,  by  Charles  DeSanto,  a 13-lesson 
aetivity  book  is  now  available.  A useful 
resource  for  young  people  in  a variety  of  set- 
tings or  as  a text  for  courses  in  marriage  and 
family,  it  helps  to  clarify  what  is  needed  for 
a solid  marriage  relationship.  The  activity 
book  is  $1.25  and  the  book  $3.95  (U.S.)  or 
$1.40  and  $4.35  (Canada)  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Parents,  teachers,  librarians,  pastors, 
and  other  storytellers  can  learn  to  use  a va- 
riety of  media — film,  music,  crafts,  pup- 
petry— to  bring  stories  to  life  for  audiences 
ranging  from  preschoolers  to  senior  citizens. 
Caroline  Feller  Bauer’s  Handbook  for  Story- 
tellers would  make  an  excellent  resource  for 
the  church  library.  The  400-page  hard-cover 
book  can  be  ordered  for  $15  from  the 
American  Library  Association,  Order  Dept., 
50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

“The  Fight  for  Food”  is  a unique  series 
of  programs  on  world  hunger  and  govern- 
mental policy  which  will  be  aired  on  public 
television  November  12-16.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  telecasts  can 
be  used  to  provide  a hunger  education  op- 
portunity for  churches  and  communities: 
“viewing  groups,”  formed  from  among 
members  of  churches,  Sunday  school  clas- 
ses, and  neighborhoods,  could  watch  the 
series  with  time  for  discussion  after  each 
evening’s  program;  individuals  might  com- 
mit themselves  to  a personal  and/or  group 
action  geared  toward  informing  others 
about  world  hunger  and  food  politics; 
churches  can  become  involved  by  having 
special  offerings,  worship  services,  or  hun- 
ger meals;  families  could  watch  the  pro- 
grams together  and  discuss  what  they  have 
learned  and  how  they  eat.  Meals  for  that 
week  (and  longer)  could  be  planned 
together  or  by  different  members  of  the 
family  taking  into  account  what  has  been 
seen  on  The  Fight  for  Food. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Jon  Kennel,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Congregational  Ministries 
commissions  NIV  study 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
(MBCM)  met  Sept.  25-26  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
for  review  of  the  previous  three  months  of* 
MBCM  operations  and  to  begin  projections- 
for  1979. 

Included  in  the  agenda  was  an  instruction 
from  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  I 
that  MBCM  arrange  for  an  evaluation  study 
of  The  New  International  Version  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  make  recommendations  to  the 
church  regarding  its  use.  The  MBCM  Board  i 
referred  this  to  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Seminaries,  asking  them  to  form  a commit- 
tee to  take  the  assignment.  Factors  men- 
tioned for  possible  evaluation  included  ac- 
curacy, readibility,  potential  use,  and  com- 
parative strength  in  relation  to  other  ver-‘ 
sions.  They  were  encouraged  to,  if  possible, 
offer  a report  to  the  MBCM  Board  for  its 
next  scheduled  meeting  in  the  spring. 

Helmut  Harder,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  execu- 
tive director  of  The  Foundation  Series 
church  school  curriculum,  met  with  the 
Board  and  shared  early  outlines  of  the  youth 
and  adult  series.  There  was  good  dialogue 
on  the  materials  and  suggestions  for  refine- 
ment. The  Board  affirmed  the  outlines  and 
Helmut’s  work  with  the  series.  The  Board 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  when  available 
in  1981,  the  adult  Foundation  Series  be : 
given  high  promotion  and  used  as  the  j 
recommended  study  materials,  with  the 
Uniform  series  available  as  an  alternative.  ' 

Harold  Bauman,  MBCM  associate  sec- 
retary for  Congregational  Leadership,  i 
reported  on  the  progress  of  setting  up  re- 1 
gional  seminars  on  the  planning  of  church  > 
facilities,  a new  area  of  interest.  He  also  i 
shared  the  continuing  concern  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  area  of  pastoral  leadership,  not- 1 
ing  that  going  into  the  pastorate  is ; 
considered  “high  risk.”  Questions  were- 
raised  as  to  what  help  MBCM  can  be  in 
developing  pastoral  leaders  and  in  aiding; 
congregations  in  challenging  gifted  persons 
to  this  call. 

The  Board  affirmed  the  directions  and.j 
progress  of  several  other  MBCM  projects.  | 
These  included  the  Black  Family  Lead- 
ership Seminar  scheduled  for  Oct.  14-15,  the 
Cross-Cultural  Youth  Convention,  Nov.  22-  i 
26;  the  Assembly  79  Youth  Convention;  and  : 
a proposed  resourcing  event  in  1980  for 
conference  leaders  on  “Leadership  for  Con- 1 
gregational  Decision-Making.” 

Preliminary  attention  was  given  to  j 
MBCM’s  fiscal  year  1979  budget,  which  I 
tentatively  would  call  for  an  overall  increase 
of  3 percent  and  an  increase  of  11  percent  in 
contributions.  The  budget  increase  includes 
a 5 percent  increase  in  staff  salaries  plus  an 
additional  one  percent  for  retirement.  It  was 
noted  that  the  cost  of  living  index  increase 
was  7.7  percent.  The  budget  also  projects 
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increased  time  in  the  areas  of  family  life 
education  and  evangelism,  though  these  are 
offset  by  the  transfer  of  MCC  Peace  Section 
support  to  the  Mission  Board. 

It  was  agreed  that  a day  would  be 
planned  in  connection  with  the  regular 
Board  meeting  in  May  or  June  for  the 
MBCM  staff  and  Board  together  to  work 
toward  common  understandings  of  ideals 
and  goals  for  congregations. 

Agencies  to  cooperate 
in  Irish  mission 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  have  begun  to 
work  jointly  in  Ireland.  The  program’s  focus 
is  to  establish  an  Anabaptist  presence  and 
witness.  A team  of  five  persons  will  initially 
be  sent  to  Dublin  with  MCC  responsible  to 
supply  a secretary-household  manager  and  a 
person  responsible  for  peace  education. 

Hopes  are  to  develop  peace  education 
programs  in  consultation  with  area  groups 
and  churches.  For  example,  plans  are  to  im- 
plement peace  education  in  Irish  secondary 
level  education.  The  personnel  would  at- 
tempt to  develop  contacts  with  student  and 
young  people’s  groups.  Having  guests  for 
meals,  tea,  and  overnight  would  provide 
another  way  of  making  contact  with  people. 
Speaking  and  teaching  engagements  as  well 
as  writing  articles  would  be  a part  of  the 
peace  portfolio. 

In  September,  the  London  Mennonite 
Fellowship  as  part  of  the  MBM  efforts  sent 
Mike  Garde,  Irish  citizen  and  a Fellowship 
member,  to  Dublin.  This  began  the  MBM- 
MCC  involvement. 

Mennonites  have  had  an  unofficial  peace 
presence  in  Ireland.  Marilyn  Stahl  of  Free- 
man, S.D.,  worked  on  her  own  in  Dublin  for 
an  organization  called  Glencree.  Glencree  is 
a collection  of  many  of  the  small  peace 
groups  which  began  at  the  time  of  the 
extreme  intolerance  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  They  are  mostly  Catholic 
groups,  but  some  Quaker  influence  also 
exists. 

Glencree  has  a conference  center  for 
people  of  all  beliefs  and  backgrounds  with  a 
stated  purpose  of  working  toward  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Their  program  began  with 
planning  summer  holidays  for  children  from 
Belfast,  bringing  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant children  together.  Eventually  the 
center  opened  up  for  adult  conferences  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Some  groundwork  for  North  American 
Mennonite  involvement  in  Ireland  began 
with  a visit  by  Atlee  Beachy.  He  visited  Ire- 
land in  July  1977,  sponsored  by  Goshen 
College,  to  teach  a three-week  course  on 
“Violence  and  Nonviolence.  ” He  suggested 
a continuing  Mennonite  presence  with 
possibly  two  MCC  volunteers  assigned  to 
Ireland. 


In  September  of  1977,  a delegation  of  the 
London  Mennonite  Fellowship  and  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board  proposed  establishing 
a Mennonite  presence  in  Ireland,  spelling 
out  goals,  objectives,  methods  of  imple- 
mentation, and  relations  to  other  Mennonite 
agencies. 

MCC  and  MCC  Peace  Section  suggested 
that  MCC  and  MBM  have  one  channel  of 
administration.  MCC  is  to  contribute  per- 
sonnel and  funding  and  participate  in  the 
decision-making  process  but  look  to  MBM 
to  administer  this  program. 

The  Irish  church  needs  a mission  of  the 
right  kind  according  to  the  goals  outlined  by 
the  Mennonite  Mission  Board.  Although  90 
percent  of  Ireland’s  three  million  people  are 
professing  Christians,  many  people  observe 
their  religion  only  out  of  habit  or  social 
pressure. 

Mission  Board  staff  members  report  that 
in  a conflict-ridden  country,  few  Irish 
groups — Catholic  or  Protestant — perceive  a 
biblical  vision  which  relates  to  the  practical 
problems  of  violence  and  alienation 
confronting  that  society.  The  awakening 
concern  for  Ireland  among  Mennonites  has 
been  preparing  our  brotherhood  to  bring 
these  emphases  to  that  island. 

The  story  of  a struggling 
village 

Sangrami  Nagar,  which  means  “Struggling 
Village,  ” is  a community  35  kilometers 
south  of  Calcutta,  India,  where  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  been  involved  since 
1977.  The  people  who  live  in  this  village  had 
a barren  beginning,  having  come  into  India 
as  refugees  from  Bangladesh. 

At  first  they  lived  in  a narrow  strip  of 
wasteland  owned  by  the  railway.  They  built 
their  own  huts  there,  existing  on  a primitive 
subhuman  standard  without  any  sanitary 
facilities  or  water  supply.  What  little  they 
earned  came  from  begging  and  serving  as 
laborers  in  Calcutta  from  time  to  time.  The 
colony  soon  got  the  name  “Railway  Slum’’ 
or“Railslum  ” for  short. 

Amalesh  Chakravarty,  a government  em- 
ployee, often  passed  this  area  on  his  way  to 
work.  He  noticed  one  strong  characteristic 
among  these  people — a strong  community 
feeling.  He  questioned  them  and  came  to 
know  that  the  majority  were  displaced 
farmers  and  weavers.  In  spite  of  their  day  to 
day  struggles,  he  found  they  had  an  irresisti- 
ble spirit,  a desire  to  maintain  human 
dignity.  Moved  by  their  spirit,  he  issued  a 
challenge — Would  they  be  prepared  to  work 
unitedly  if  land  was  provided?  They  ac- 
cepted. 

Chakravarty  then  located  land  in  a 
marshy  swamp  and  negotiated  with  the 
owner  for  its  purchase.  The  owner  required 
a down  payment  and  the  balance  within  a 
year.  Chakravarty  talked  with  the 


“Railslum’’  dwellers  and  they  formed  a 
committee  of  11  to  report.  The  committee 
came  back  saying  they  would  raise  the  down 
payment  and  part  of  the  balance.  Chakra- 
varty accepted.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  started  collecting  funds.  Some  sold 
utensils.  Women  sold  their  most  treasured 
possessions — the  few  ornaments  they  had. 
Men  worked  hard  to  earn  more  money.  By 
March  11,  1970,  they  had  collected  the  sum 
they  needed. 

The  committee  met  again  and  drew  up 
plans  to  rehabilitate  150  families.  Each 
family  was  given  a plot  of  land  with  three 
extra  plots  as  village  property.  They  planned 
that  each  family  could  dig  a pond  on  their 
plot,  using  the  excavated  soil  to  build  a hut 
and  to  provide  fill  for  roads  and  raising  the 
village  level  as  a whole.  By  breeding  fish, 
growing  vegetables,  and  working  in  cottage 
industries,  they  hoped  to  maintain  their 
families  and  make  a further  payment  on  the 
balance  owed  for  the  land. 

Chakravarty  managed  to  collect  the  re- 
maining balance  owed  on  the  land  from 
Cathedral  Relief  Service,  Mother  Teresa  (a 
Catholic  nun  who  founded  an  organization 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  India)  and 
other  social  workers.  A lawyer  drew  up  a 
deed  and  on  December  23,  1970,  150 
families,  a total  of  1,000  persons,  resettled 
themselves. 

When  MCC  worker  Charles  Edwin  vis- 
ited the  site  in  1971,  he  saw  each  family  had 
a house,  a pond,  and  a vegetable  garden. 
The  village  had  roads  and  a school.  He  com- 
mented, “It  was  the  first  time  I saw  such  a 
clean  village  and  the  people  so  well  dis- 
ciplined. Every  year,  a village  committee  of 
11  is  elected,  thus  giving  every  eligible  adult 
a chance  to  serve  on  the  committee.  It  is  a 
well-organized  cooperative  unit  functioning 
admirably.” 

However,  one  problem  developed  in  the 
village  after  the  villagers  built  a school  of 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roof  through  fi- 
nancial assistance  given  by  Mother  Teresa. 
Mother  Teresa  had  stipulated  that  no  fees 
could  be  charged.  As  a result,  they  had  no 
money  for  maintenance  and  the  thatched 
construction  began  falling  to  pieces.  Also, 
the  teachers  did  not  receive  salaries  for  six 
months. 

When  MCC  worker  Edwin  visited  in  Sep- 
tember 1977,  the  villagers  appealed  for 
funds  toward  repairs  and  payment  of 
salaries.  He  felt  he  could  ask  for  funds  for 
repairs,  but  not  for  salaries  as  that  is  a recur- 
ring expenditure.  By  December,  Chakra- 
varty worked  out  a plan  for  fees  to  be 
charged  to  cover  some  of  the  cost  of 
teachers’  salaries.  The  Village  Committee 
agreed  to  provide  some  funds  by  selling  fish 
from  three  ponds  and  selling  crops.  Cathe- 
dral Relief  Service,  a public  collection,  and 
Chakravarty  himself  added  to  the  final 
source  of  income. 

MCC  then  gave  a total  of  $1,250.  With 
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that,  the  villagers  repaired  the  thatched  roof 
and  some  furniture  and  purchased  some 
new  furniture  and  a map  stand. 

Indian  Overseas  Bank  drew  up  a proposal 


As  You  Like  It,  the  first  play  to  be 
performed  in  the  new  Umble  Center  at 
Goshen  (Ind. ) College,  will  be  enacted  by  a 
campus  cast  Oct.  27-29  and  Nov.  3-5.  Cur- 
tain time  is  7:30  p.m.  each  evening. 
Altogether  about  65  students  will  be  in- 
volved as  cast,  staff,  and  crew.  Admission 
will  be  by  ticket  only.  The  Umble  Center, 
begun  in  October,  1976,  will  be  formally 
dedicated  on  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  at  3:00  p.m. 
The  two-story,  450-seat  Center  will  be  used 
for  drama,  music,  worship,  classes,  and 
general  assembly.  The  building  is  named  in 
memory  of  John  Sylvanus  Umble,  professor 
of  speech  and  English  at  Goshen  College 
1925  to  1952. 

Elmer  Wyse  became  pastor  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Oct.  1.  The  installation  service  was 
conducted  by  Millard  Osborne,  South 
Central  Conference  minister,  and  was 
assisted  by  John  Lederach,  of  the  conference 
Leadership  Commission.  Wyse’s  address  is 
R.  2,  Box  3,  Harper,  KS  67058,  phone  (316) 
896-2093. 

Leo  Yoder  arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  Sept.  29 
from  Ethiopia  following  a four-year  term  at 
the  Haile  Mariam  Mamo  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Nazareth  and  the  All  Africa  Leprosy 
Rehabilitation  Center  (ALERT)  in  Addis 
Ababa.  Leo’s  family  returned  to  the  States 
last  June.  Their  address  is  Route  1,  Box  301, 
Stuarts  Draft,  VA  24477. 

Vida  Landis  returned  to  Pennsylvania  on 
Sept.  4 after  serving  two  years  as  a nurse  at 
the  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 
Her  address  is  187  Country  Club  Road, 
Coatesville,  PA  19320. 

In  the  news  article  “Wenger  Gives 
Thoughts  on  Pastoral  Leadership  ” (Oct.  10, 
p.  778),  there  is  an  error  in  the  second  full 
paragraph  in  the  second  column.  It  should 
read  “four  bishops  ” instead  of  two. 

The  annual  CMBC  opening  program  was 
highlighted  this  year  by  the  installation  of 
the  college’s  fourth  president,  George  K. 
Epp.  Held  on  Sept.  14  at  Winnipeg’s  First 
Mennonite  Church,  the  service  was  marked 
by  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
a Christian  college.  John  Regehr,  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  College,  presented  the  installation  ad- 
dress. He  suggested  that  the  Christian 
college  is  the  arena  in  which  the  church 
works  out  its  relationship  with  the  world.  As 
such,  the  college  must  be  the  church  in 
every  sense.  Regehr  stressed  that  a funda- 
mental separateness  from  the  world  is 


to  finance  individuals  for  fisheries,  goat 
herds,  dairies,  work  with  poultry,  a grocery, 
and  a laundry.  This  will  further  build  up  the 
resources  of  the  community. 


necessary  for  the  college  tp  be  the  church. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  was  conducted 
by  Paul  F.  Peters,  chairperson  of  the  board 
of  CMBC,  assisted  by  George  Wiebe,  senior 
faculty  member,  and  Norman  Klippenstein, 
student  president. 

A documentary  film  on  the  life  of  Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer  is  being  released  this 
month.  Shot  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe, 
the  film  presents  Bonhoeffer’ s life  in  the 
midst  of  great  personal  and  political  crises. 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  a man  whose  life 
demonstrated  a high  level  of  Christian  com- 
mitment. Now  it  is  possible  to  experience 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  his  life,  not  only 
in  the  books  that  he  wrote,  but  also  through 
the  medium  of  film.  Among  those  inter- 
viewed for  the  production  are  Eberhard 
Bethge,  noted  biographer  of  Bonhoeffer, 
and  Jean  Lasserre,  pacifist  and  close  friend 
of  Bonhoeffer.  Bonhoeffer:  A Life  of  Chal- 
lenge will  be  distributed  by  a Fresno, 
California-based  company.  For  further  in- 
formation contact  Paula  Neale  Boogaert  at 
Heritage  Media  Productions,  Box  1867, 
Fresno,  CA  93718,  (209)  251-8681. 

Joseph  and  Edith  Shenk  and  family  left 
for  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  a two-year  term  after 
a three-month  leave  in  the  States.  Joseph  is 
coordinator  for  Mennonite  churches  in 
eastern  Africa.  The  Shenk’s  address  is  P.O. 
Box  47596,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

The  telephone  number  for  Kenneth  G. 
Good  at  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  is  (216)  837- 
4677. 

Special  meetings:  Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
Morton,  111.,  at  Norwood,  Peoria,  111.,  Oct. 
22-26  and  at  Kaufman,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Nov.  5-9,  1978. 

Correction:  The  rendition  of  The  Holy 
City  at  Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  29,  will  be  at  7:00  instead 
of  7:30  p.m. 


readers  say 

1 would  like  to  respond  to  a letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sept.  19  issue  and  applaud  the  em- 
phasis on  Christian  education  in  a previous  issue, 
i do  not  wish  to  argue  the  assumption  that  Chris- 
tian education  is  important  for  young  people. 
However  I became  veiy  uncomfortable  when  I 
read:  “P.S.:  Not  applicable  to  parents  who  simplj/ 
cannot  afford  to  help  children  through  college.  ’ 
Do  we  really  mean  to  say  that  a commodity  is  the 
right  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  “not 
applicable”  to  those  whose  paths  have  fallen  in 
less  comfortable  or  less  fortunate  places?  Surely 


something  which  we  consider  a high  priority,  I 
whether  it  is  Christian  education,  adequate  1 
medical  care,  or  simply  nutritious  food  is  the  right 
of  everyone.  I would  like  to  see  us  exploring  ways  ' 
of  making  these  privileges  available  also  to  those  • 
who  would  like  to  make  them  priorities  but  can- 
not.— (Mrs.)  Muriel  Bechtel,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  writer  of  the  Sept.  19  letter 
was  stressing  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  help 
with  the  cost  of  their  children’s  education.  I ' 
understood  her  to  say  that  it  was  this  responsi- 
bility which  was  not  applicable  to  parents  who  ' 
could  not  afford  it.  I think  she  would  agree  that 
another  way  should  be  found. 

The  article,  “Some  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Death”  (June  6),  ably  describes  the  steps  a family 
takes  when  death  occurs  and  the  options  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  body. 

However,  I feel  that  to  simply  point  out  the 
mechanics  of  what  to  do  when  death  comes 
without  mentioning  anything  about  the  spiritual 
aspect  is  not  presenting  a balanced  view  to  our 
readers.  Being  a Christian  magazine  with  evangel-  : 
ical  Anabaptist  roots,  I feel  that  when  we  share 
articles  on  death  and  funerals,  we  ought  also  point 
out  the  tremendous  obligation  and  privelege  we 
have  of  helping  our  families  plan  the  kind  of 
service  that  would  highlight  at  least  the  following 
scriptural  truths,  which  in  the  past  formed  the 
roots  of  our  public  Christian  burial  rituals.  These 
foundational  scriptural  truths  were  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  above  article. 

1.  The  immortality  of  the  soul-life  after  death. 

“And  so  we  will  be  with  the  Lord  forever. 
Therefore  encourage  one  another  with  these  i 
words”  (1  Thess.  4:17,  18).  i 

2.  The  empty  tomb,  bodily  resurrection  and  as- 

cension of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  See  Acts  and  the 
Gospels.  I 

3.  The  bodily  return  of  Jesus,  which  the  angels  . 

said  would  be  in  like  manner  of  His  ascension  i 
(Acts  1:11).  i 

4.  The  resurrection  of  all  bodies,  either  to 
eternal  joy  or  eternal  damnation  (1  Cor.  15  and  1 
Thess.  4). 

What  better  time  or  opportunity  is  there  to  re- 
mind and  encourage  all  of  us  of  these  basic  bib- 
lical foundational  truths  than  at  a funeral  service? 

I thank  the  Lord  that  as  pastors,  along  with  Chris- 
tian funeral  directors,  we  can  assist  our  bereaved 
families  in  working  through  the  grief  experience  j 
by  planning  for  a meaningful  funeral  service 
where  the  above  scriptural  truths  are  affirmed  for 
our  strengthening  and  for  God’s  glory  with  hope, 
faith,  and  expectation. — Elno  Steiner,  pastor, 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I devoured  William  M.  Swartley’s  article, 
“Mennonite  Higher  Education  Facing  the 
1980s,”  with  an  dement  of  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion. The  Mennonite  Spanish  minority  is  not 
experiencing  “shalom”  in  the  educational  agen- 
da. Securing  funds  for  training  Latinos  mainly  in 
Bible  programs  is  getting  very  difficult  because 
the  funds  have  been  committed  through  the 
system  and  do  not  have  an  umbilical  cord  to  the 
pipeline.  Others  have  given;  to  them  we  are 
grateful. 

College  administrators  say  that  it  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  secure  foundation  monies  for  faculty 
development,  and  people  respond  to  solicitations 
for  buildings.  While  this  goes  on,  financial 
advisers  to  students  phone  or  write  to  my  office 
indicating  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  packages 
together  for  Hispanic  families  considering  an 
education.  The  business  departments  get  funding 
for  their  programs,  but  it  is  mighty  difficult  to 
secure  funds  to  develop  a Bible  program. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  the  eternal  di- 
lemma: the  educated  or  already  affluent  get  more 
education,  while  the  less  privileged  stand  in  line 
in  the  perpetual  “winters  of  discontent.”  We  face 
the  possible  reality  of  asking  some  young  married 
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couples  to  quit  their  training  the  coming 
semester. 

Maranatha  will  mean  a commitment  from  the 
church  to  say,  “We  will  be  supportive  to  you,”  to 
any  person  who  feels  led  to  go  to  college  to  train 
for  Christian  service.  In  down-to-earth  terms  this 
might  mean  a couple  of  trips  to  the  bank  with  our 
savings  account  notebooks.  Sanford  C.  Yoder  did 
it  at  Goshen  College  in  the  Depression  years.  1 
have  personally  done  it  several  times;  others  have 
done  it  also.  In  order  to  achieve  equality  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  pews,  some  of  our  people 
must  begin  the  sojourn  by  sitting  at  parallel  desks 
in  our  colleges. — Jos^  M.  Ortiz,  Associate 
General  Secretary,  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board 

In  the  Sept.  26  Gospel  Herald  I read  that  MCC 
has  opened  (1975),  operated,  and  still  supports  a 
sterilization  clinic  in  Bangladesh,  and  plans  to 
expand. 

A deep,  inner  voice  said,  “No!  That’s  wrong,  ” 
I’ve  been  thinking  and  praying  about  this  and  am 
still  very  uneasy. 

I gladly  give  money  to  our  church.  We  support 
MCC  in  many  ways.  But  I give  the  money  in 
Jesus’  name  and  ask  His  blessing  to  follow  each 
and  everyone  who  benefits  from  it.  With  it  I want 
to  be  a part  of  (1)  spreading  the  good  news  of 
Christ’s  love,  (2)  feeding  the  hungry,  (3)  clothing 
the  naked,  and  (4)  bringing  relief  to  the  suffering, 
yet  I wince  to  think  that  we  play  God  in  the  lives 
of  others. 

I’m  not  against  family  planning.  We  have  only 
3 children  because  we  felt  this  was  all  we  could 
take  care  of  in  the  way  we  wanted  to.  It  is, 
however,  against  my  principles  to  tell  you  how 
many  children  you  should  have. 

My  God  has  been  known  to  cause  sterilization  in 
the  past.  He  is  still  fully  able  to  do  so  if  He  sees  fit. 

Am  1 alone  in  this  feeling  that  something  is 
amiss  when  my  church  initiates,  operates,  and 
supports  sterilization  in  Bangladesh  or  anywhere 
else?  Our  message  is  life. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  us  informed  on  what  the 
church  is  doing.  1 appreciate  the  church  of  my 
choice  and  support  it,  even  when  1 disagree  with 
something.  I’ll  keep  on  praying! — Mary  Yoder, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

° 

When  cleaning  up  my  classroom  on  my  teach- 
ing assignment  I came  across  these  verses.  “There 
are  different  ways  of  serving  God,  but  it  is  the 
same  Lord  who  is  served  ” (1  Cor.  12:5,  Phillips). 

We  are  partners  working  together  for  God  (1 
Cor.  3:9,  TEV). 

To  me  these  were  an  answer  to  prayer.  I have 
wanted  to  write  and  compliment  you  on  the  ex- 
cellent job  you  and  your  staff  are  doing  with  the 
Cosoel  Herald.  It’s  very  difficult  each  week  not  to 
read  it  cover  to  cover  and  long  for  more  excellent 
Christian  articles.  Being  a Mennonite  in  Los 
Angeles  is  not  always  the  easiest  task.  I thank  the 
Gospel  Herald  for  your  fine  support  and  it  hurts 
to  see  fellow  Christians  complaining  about  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I feel  we  need  to  work  together  in 
God’s  kingdom. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. — Gordon  L.  Groff, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


births 
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Bontrager,  Ken  and  Vicky,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
second  daughter,  Kerri  Anne,  Sept.  11,  1978. 

Demastus,  Jerry  and  Myrliss  (Esh),  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Laura  Jane, 
Aug.  30,  1978. 


Dunbar,  Randy  and  Karen  (Lederman),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind,,  first  child.  Shannon  Sue,  Oct.  4,  1978. 

Gerber,  Wayne  and  Joyce  (Hackbart),  Brun- 
ner, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Marie,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Hammd,  Darol  and  Delores  (Roth),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jody  Lawrence,  Oct, 
3,  1978. 

Hoover,  Wilmer  and  Deborah  (Stauffer),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bryan  Dale, 
Sept.  27,  1978. 

King,  Ralph  and  Brenda  (Hummel),  Sugar- 
reek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Joy,  born  July  30,  1978;  received  for  adoption 
Sept.  27,  1978, 

King,  J.  Randall  and  Ruth  (Hochstetler), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Simon  J., 
Sept.  29,  1978. 

Lehman,  James  and  Helen  (Neff),  Intercourse, 
Pa,,  second  child,  first  son,  Eric  James,  Sept.  13, 
1978. 

Otto,  Omer  and  Kathy  (Gingerich),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child.  Crystal  Dawn,  Oct.  1,  1978. 

Ropp,  Larry  and  Annie  (Bezpaly),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  second  Daughter,  Sherry  Ann,  Aug.  4,  1978. 

Roth,  Bruce  and  Kathy  (Ireland),  Corry,  Pa., 
first  child.  Holly  |o.  Sept,  1,  1978. 

Schultz,  David  and  Marilyn  (Bain),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  David,  Sept. 
24,  1978. 

Schulz,  Melvin  and  Jan  (Yoder),  Parnell,  Iowa, 
second  child,  first  daughter  Sara  Yvonne,  Sept. 
20,  1978. 

Shear,  Jeffrey  and  Nancy  (Zehr),  North  New- 
ton, Kan.,  first  child,  Lisa  Marie,  June  8,  1978. 

Swartzendruber,  Dennie  and  Kay  (Eichel- 
berger),  Shickley.,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Corey  Lewis,  Oct,  1,  1978.  (Daughter  deceased 
Aug,  30,  1978), 

Yoder,  Ron  and  Sharon,  Hutchinson,  Kan,,  first 
child,  Tonya  Kaye,  Sept.  18,  1978. 
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Bender — Lebold. — Tony  Bender  and  Connie 
Lebold,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  by  Ralph  Lebold  and 
Newton  Gingrich,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Frantz — Mininger. — Robert  Frantz,  Thomp- 
son, Pa.,  and  Lois  Mininger,  New  Milford,  Pa., 
both  from  Lake  View  cong.,  by  Jonas  L.  Min- 
inger, Sept.  30,  1978. 

Geissinger — Hottle. — Jay  Geissinger,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  and  Pattie  Hottle, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  East  Swamp  cong.,  by  Norman 
Schmitt,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Gropp — Brunk. — Timothy  Gropp,  Milverton, 
Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Darlene  Brunk, 
Brunner,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin  and 
Norris  Heubner,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Ledford  — Swartley.  — Alan  Ledford,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Melody  Swartley,  Zionville,  Pa., 
Swamp  cong.,  by  Noah  Kolb,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Leichty — Cooprider. — Lonnie  Leichty,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  and  Wendy  Cooprider,  Haven,  Kan., 
South  Hutchinson  cong.,  by  Calvin  King  and 
Willard  Leichty,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Moyer — Hay. — J.  Earl  Moyer,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Franconia  cong.,  and  Betsy  Hay,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Christ  Reformed  Church,  by  Donald  Smith  and 
Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Moyer  — Bishop.  — Neal  Moyer,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  and  Sharon  Kay  Bishop,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
both  from  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Sheldon 
Burkhalter  and  David  F.  Derstine,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Shumaker  — Armstrong.  — Randal  D.  Shu- 
maker, Upland,  Ind.,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
cong.,  and  Donna  L.  Armstrong,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Sept.  30, 
1978. 


Souder — Witmer. — Paul  W.  Souder,  Mt.  Ver- 
non cong..  Grottoes,  Va.,  and  Donna  L.  Witmer, 
(Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  by  Eugene 
K.  Souder,  fatner  of  the  groom,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Steckley — Gasho. — Rodney  Steckley,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  Millbank  cong.,  and  June  Gascho,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Aug. 
26,  1978. 

Young — McMahon. — D)ren  Young,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Norma  McMahon, 
Harleysville,  Pa,,  by  Richard  Detweiler,  Sept.  16, 
1978. 

Wilds  — Schwartzentruber.  — William  Mark 
Wilds  and  Grace  Ruth  Schwartzentruber,  Zurich 
cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Sept.  23,  1978. 
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Amstutz,  Victor  E.,  son  of  Louis  and  Elda 
(Lehman)  Amstutz,  was  born  near  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Apr.  13,  1915;  died  at  his  home  at  Apple  Creek, 
Onio,  Sept.  25,  1978;  aged  63  y.  On  Aug.  1,  1935, 
he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Amstutz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Sara — Mrs.  Suzor, 
Kathleen — Mrs.  Dwight  Atterholt,  and  Pamela 
Amstutz),  2 sons  (Victor  Herbert  and  Stuart 
Alan),  7 grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Idella — Mrs. 
Irvin  Geiser,  Elsie — Mrs,  Elmer  Steiner,  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  James  Lehman).  One  son  (Tim- 
othy Louis)  preceded  him  in  death  in  1956.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Bromley,  Joseph,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Bromley,  was  born  on  Apr.  13,  1892;  died  at 
Sellersville  Hospital,  Aug.  20,  1978;  aged  86  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  Soesser,  who  died  in  1965. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Joseph,  David,  and  Mark) 
and  2 daughters  (Bernice  and  Evelyn).  He  was  a 
member  or  Oxford  Circle  Mennonite  Church.  He 
had  served  as  a deacon  in  Norris  Square  Men- 
nonite Church  for  many  years.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Hunsicker  and  Anders  Funeral 
Home,  Souderton,  in  charge  of  Richard  Detweiler 
and  Jacob  Frederick;  interment  in  Philadelphia 
Memorial  Park. 

Brubaker,  Joseph  Protus,  son  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet (Horn)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Cherry  Box, 
Mo.,  Sept.  11,  1893;  died  at  his  home  at  Ver- 
sailles, Mo.,  Sept.  26,  1978;  aged  85  v.  On  Aug. 
10,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Grosn,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (David),  one 
granddaughter,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Sadie  Carr  and 
Mrs.  Mina  Esch).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  5 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Allen  Zook, 
Maynard  Yoder,  and  Leroy  Gingerich;  interment 
in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Click,  Emma,  daughter  of  Isaac  S.  and  Susan 
(Esh)  Kurtz,  was  born  on  Oct.  31,  1902;  died  Oct. 
1,  1978;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to  Joseph  S. 
Click,  who  died  on  Aug.  25,  1969.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Paul  H.  Kurtz),  2 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Hertzler,  Mrs.  Sadie  Stoltzfus, 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Petersheim).  She  was  a member 
of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  4,  in  charge  of  Ira 
Kurtz,  Nathan  Stoltzfus,  Millard  Shoup,  and 
Harvey  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Conestoga  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Groff,  Simeon,  diea  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.  Sept.  26,  1978;  aged  86 
y.  He  was  married  to  Violet  Snyder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Weyburn,  James,  and 
Merle),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Hallman),  12 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
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(Mrs.  Ida  Kaiser,  Mrs.  Louise  Jantzi,  Elsie — Mrs. 
Omar  Snyder,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Gross),  and  one 
stepbrother  (Moses).  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  (ihurch,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Ratz-Bechtel  Funeral  Home, 
Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Glen  Brubacher;  interment 
in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Halteman,  Lizzie  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mar\-  Ann  (Alderfer)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp,,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1887;  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Oct.  1,  1978;  aged  91  y.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  S.  Halteman,  who  died  in  1955. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Eva  B.  Godshall, 
Mabel  B. — Mrs,  Earl  A.  Shelly,  and  Lizzie  B, — 
Mrs.  Marvin  Ruth),  one  son  (Ellis  B ),  12  grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  4,  in  charge  of 
Floyd  Hackman  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Hartman,  Grace,  daughter  of  Ellsworth  and 
Lillian  (Hannum)  Cook,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111., 
Aug,  12,  1894;  died  at  Americana  Nursing  Home, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  8,  1978;  aged  84  y.  On  Aug. 

15,  1914,  she  was  married  to  John  Hartman,  who 
died  in  1969.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Russell,  Low- 
ell, Lewis,  and  Leroy),  3 daughters  (Mildred — 
Mrs.  Alvin  Winge,  Bernice — Mrs.  Richard  Can- 
ham,  and  Rita — Mrs.  Lowell  Harter),  27  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  one  brother, 
(Owen  Cook),  and  4 sisters  (Birdella  Pshiogois, 
Cora  Beck,  Letha  Taylor,  and  Laura  Adams).  She 
was  a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  .Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Steward  Funeral 
Home  in  Cullom,  Sept,  11,  in  charge  of  Jason 
Martin;  interment  in  West  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Horning,  Raymond  K.,  son  of  Henry  M.  and 
Mary  (Kilmer)  Horning,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  16,  1915;  died  at  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  11,  1978;  aged  63  y.  On  June 

16.  1935,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Obeholtzer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Eugene, 
Harold.  Calvin,  and  Robert),  4 daughters  (Mary 
Jane — Mrs.  Clyde  Stoltzfus,  Delores — Mrs.  Don- 
ald Long,  Marty  Louise,  and  Patricia — Mrs. 
Galen  Martin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  son.  He  was  a member  of  Martindale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept,  14,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Zimmerman  and 
Earl  Sensenig;  interment  in  Weaverland 
Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  D.  Ralph,  son  of  David  F.  and 
Louisa  (Horst)  Hostetter,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  27,  1978;  aged  82  y. 
On  June  16,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  K. 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Kathryn  E.  and  Elizabeth  L. ).  He  was 
a member  of  Bank  Mennonite  Church,  where  me- 
morial services  were  held  on  Sept.  29,  in  charge  of 
Myron  Augsburger,  Lloyd  Horst,  and  James 
Goering;  interment  in  Weavers  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Hunsberger,  Ruth  R.,  daughter  of  Paul  S.  and 
Edna  Ruth  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1924;  died  July  23,  1978;  aged  54  y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  2 sisters  (Rosa  Marie — 
Mrs.  Paul  Alcferfer,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Seitz)  and  6 brothers  (Winfield,  Richard  R., 
Donald  P.,  Ronald  J.,  Arlin  K.,  and  Merrill).  She 
was  a member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
26,  in  charge  of  Winfield  M.  Ruth;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Keim,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  John  and  Amanda 
(Hostetler)  Immel,  was  born  in  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
Sept.  4,  1895;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing 
Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1978;  aged 
83  y.  She  was  married  to  Noah  Keim,  who  died  in 
1970.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Erma — Mrs. 
Howard  Landis,  Ruth — Mrs.  Sam  J.  Eshleman),  8 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  5 sisters 
(Elva — Mrs.  Mel  Hecker,  Mrs.  Alta  Wright, 
Esther — Mrs.  Russell  Hershberger,  Edna — Mrs. 
Leroy  Ludwick,  and  Bernice — Mrs.  Cloyce  Sny- 


der), and  2 brothers  (Garrison  and  Walter).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 sisters  and  4 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  3,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  interment  in 
Eastlawn  Cemetery,  Sugarcreek. 

Kennel,  Fannie  Elizabeth  (Lauber)  Kennel, 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Phoebe  (Stauffer) 
Lauber,  was  born  near  Goehner,  Neb.,  Apr.  27, 
1899;  died  at  Fillmore  Co.  Hospital,  Geneva, 
Neb.,  Sept,  25,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On  Feb.  26,  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Louis  R.  Kennel,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Erma — Mrs.  Glen 
Birky,  Ardis — Mrs.  Robert  Cowerd),  6 grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(Elmer,  Henry,  and  Melvin),  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge 
of  Lee  Schlegel,  Glen  Birky,  and  Leland  Oswald; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Lehman,  Marvin  Lloyd,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Pearl  (Roth)  Lehman,  was  horn  in  Tofield,  Alta., 
Jan.  7,  1934;  died  instantly  in  a farm  accident  at 
Ryley,  Alta,,  July  26,  1978;  aged  44  y.  On  Aug.  8, 
1957,  he  was  married  to  Dolores  Wideman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Kevin  and 
Wesley),  one  daughter  (Rose),  his  father,  step- 
mother, one  sister,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Rita)  in  1973.  He 
was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  29,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Voegtlin;  interment  in  Salem 
Church  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Milton,  died  at  Stratford  General 
Hospital,  Sept,  25,  1978;  aged  78  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Rachel  Schwartzentruber,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  later  married  to  Selma 
Schwartzentruber,  who  also  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  his  third  wife  (Mabel  Roth), 
3 sons  (Newton,  Douglas,  and  Robert),  3 
daughters  (Lorna — Mrs.  James  Brubacher, 
Alice — Mrs.  Alex  Kinzie,  and  Carol — Mrs.  Clare 
Maltby),  2 stepsons  (Wray  and  Paul  Bender),  one 
stepdaughter  (Grace  Bender),  8 other  step- 
children, 15  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Nelson,  Reuben,  Delton,  and 
Orrie),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Eleanor  Litwiller).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Edna  and 
Ella),  Funeral  services  were  held  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Martin  and  David  Brunner;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Longacre,  Eva  Susan,  daughter  of  John  and 
Matilda  (Yoder)  Ackerman,  was  born  at 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1889;  died  at 

Quakertown,  Pa,,  Sept.  5,  1978;  aged  89  y.  In 
1923,  she  was  married  to  Henry  R,  Longacre,  who 
died  on  Sept.  29,  1964,  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul 
and  Horace  Longacre),  and  one  daughter  (Esther 
Schantz).  She  was  a member  of  Swamp  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  10,  in  charge  of  Noah  Kolb  and  Winfield 
Ruth;  interment  in  Swamp  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Daniel  A.,  son  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Catherine  (Birkey)  Martin,  was  born  in  Boynton 
Twp.,  Apr.  2,  1887;  died  at  Apostolic  Christian 
home.  Sept.  15,  1978;  aged  91  y.  On  Ian.  1,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Yoder,  who  died  in  1961. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Orva),  3 daughters  (Ida 
Kropf,  Elsie  Kennel,  and  Eileen  Rocke),  24  grand- 
children, 64  great-grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
reat-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Hope- 
ale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Aden  Yoder; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Maust,  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Marshall  and 
Lillian  (Gilliland)  Cutrell,  was  born  in  Davenport, 
Neb.,  Aug.  7,  1895;  died  at  Westmoreland 
Manor,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1978;  aged  83 
y.  She  was  married  to  Harry  L.  Maust,  who  died 
in  1954.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Marshall  S.,  Harry 
L.,  Jr.,  and  James  C.  Maust),  2 daughters  (Flora — 
Mrs.  Victor  Mclntire,  Laura — Mrs.  Frederick 
Eberharter),  11  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 


grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 in-  i 
rant  daughters  (Lela  and  Dorothy),  a son  (, 
(Clinton),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Daisy  Hernley),  one 
brother  (George  Cutrell),  and  a halfbrother  (Ivan 
Keim).  She  was  a member  of  Scottdale  Mennonite  • 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Springs  , 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
Victor  V.  Mclntire  and  John  J.  Kraybill;  inter- 
ment in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Albert  A.,  son  of  Jacob  W.  and  Mary 
(Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1911;  died  at  Holmesville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  18,  1978;  aged  66  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1941,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Hochstettler  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Albert  F.,  Clyde  D.,  Ray 
E.,  Paul  A.,  and  Richard  D.),  one  granddaughter, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Edna  Schrock),  and  3 brothers 
(Junior,  Raymond  R.,  and  Robert  D.).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Ada)  and  one 
brother  (Nelson).  He  was  a member  of  Moorhead  . 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  20,  in  charge  of  Paul  Lantz  and 
Elmer  Yoder;  interment  in  Moorhead  Church 
Cemetery. 

Rynier,  Alice  M.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Susan 
Martin,  was  born  in  Farmersville,  Pa.,  May  6,  ' 
1896;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  June 
26,  1945,  she  was  married  to  Charles  W.  Rynier, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Walter  and  Jacob),  and  one  sister  (Sue).  She  was 
a member  of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of 
Amos  W.  Weaver,  Clair  B.  Eby,  and  Harold  K. 
Book;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Jodi  Donn,  daughter  of  Den-  j 
nie  and  Kay  (Eichelberger)  Swartzendruber,  was  , 
born  at  York,  Neb.,  June  16,  1975;  died  at  ' 
University  Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb.,  soon  after 
heart  surgery,  Aug.  30,  1978;  aged  3 y.  She  is  ' 
survived  by  her  parents,  grandparents  (Don  and  ’ 
Edna  Eichelberger  and  Jay  and  Ruth  Swart-  j 
zendruber),  2 great-grandmothers  (Matilda  Roth 
and  Pauline  Schweitzer),  and  2 great-  I 
grandfathers  (Menno  Eichelberger  and  Lewis  t 
Swartzendruber).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  i 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley,  Neb.,  in  ] 
charge  of  Lee  Schlegel;  interment  in  adjoining  .v 
cemetery.  I 

Ulrich,  Donna  May,  daughter  of  Elmer  O.  and  | 
Betty  M.  (Litwiller)  Ulrich,  was  born  in  Peoria, 
111.,  Mar.  27,  1960;  died  as  a result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  10,  1978;  aged 
18  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister 
(Sandra),  and  one  brother  (Michael),  and  her 
grandfather  (William  Litwiller).  She  was  a i 
member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  14,  in  charge 
of  James  Detweiler  and  Gail  Fisher;  interment  in  j 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery.  I 

Unruh,  Mary,  daughter  of  James  William  and 
Sarah  Frances  (Snyder)  Henderson,  was  born  in 
Northboro,  Iowa,  July  17,  1901;  died  at  Harper ; 
Hospital,  Harper,  Kan.,  Oct.  2,  1978;  aged  77  y. 
As  a child  she  was  adopted  by  Benjamin  P.  and 
Martha  (Hostetler)  Unruh.  Surviving  is  one 
brother  (Vernon  Henderson).  She  was  a member  i 
of  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  4,  in  charge  of 
Fred  Gingerich  and  Elmer  Wyse;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  John  D.  Yoder;  p.  826  by  Vic  Reimer;  p 827  (2nd  col.) 
by  Carl  Smucker;  p.  829  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Senior  Weekend  II,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va..Oct.  27-29. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festival,  EMC  chapel-auditorium.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Nov.  19. 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders,  at 
Laurelvflle  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  Jan.  5-7, 
1979, 

Minister’s  Week,  ’’Refocusing  Evangelism,  ’ Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18,  1979. 

Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Baptist  missionaries  hope 
to  stay  in  Nicaragua 

Southern  Baptist  missionaries  in  Nica- 
ragua report  that  the  situation  there  is 
“extremely  serious”  but  hope  to  remain  in 
the  embattled  country.  In  a report  to 
Southern  Baptist  leaders,  missionary  Stanley 
D.  Stamps  said,  “We  have  faith  that  things 
are  going  to  stabilize,  but  we  have  no 
assurance.  . . . This  is  more  our  hope  than 
anything  else.” 

Charles  W.  Bryan  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  advised  three  mission  couples  in 
Nicaragua  to  use  their  own  discretion  on 
whether  to  evacuate.  “The  Board  will  sup- 
port the  decision  of  each  missionary  fam- 
ily,” he  said. 

He  battled  for  his  bike 

California  state  employee  Robert  DuVail 
won  a two-year  battle  with  bureaucracy 
recently  and  received  $49.05  reimbursement 
for  using  his  bike  on  official  state  business. 
He  claimed  3$  a mile  for  the  1,635  miles  he 
rode  in  1975  and  ’76. 


Crime, violence  in  sehools 
up  5.8  pereent,  New  York  reports 
j Crime  and  violence  in  New  York  City 
schools  rose  to  a record  12,140  reported  in- 
cidents in  1977-78,  a 5.8  percent  increase 
over  the  1976-77  figures,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Security  officials  said 
school  crime  remains  a serious  problem  here 
as  elsewhere,  but  the  overall  crime  figures 
appear  to  be  “leveling  off.  ” The  rate  of 
increase  this  year  was  not  as  high  as  in  pre- 
vious years.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  11 
percent  overall  drop  in  high  school  crime  in 
1977-78. 

However,  the  study  showed  that  crime 
sharply  increased  in  1977-78  among  youn- 
ger children.  The  figures  showed  an  11 
percent  rise  in  school  crime  in  the  middle 
schools  and  a 37  percent  increase  in  ele- 
mentary school  crime.  High  school  rates  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  also  increased 
slightly. 

Japanese  worry  about  creeping  militarism 

On  Aug.  15,  on  the  thirty-third  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  World  War  11,  Prime 
Minister  Fukuda  Takeo  visited  the  Yasukuni 
Shrine  in  Tokyo.  The  visit  has  prompted 
fears  of  a revival  of  Japanese  nationalist  im- 
perialism. His  visit  to  pay  homage  to  the 
more  than  2,500,000  soldiers  enshrined  at 
Yasukuni  disregarded  the  opposition  of 
Christian  groups  and  opposition  parties.  An 
Aug.  5 rally  which  attracted  more  than  500 
people  protested  the  pending  visit,  which 


has  now  become  a symbol  of  the  dangers  of 
fresh  militarism  in  Japan. 

Japan’s  present  constitution  was  promul- 
gated mainly  at  American  instigation  in 
1947.  It  legally  binds  Japan  to  act  only  when 
attacked.  Article  9 of  the  Japanese  constitu- 
tion renounces  the  right  to  wage  war  and 
maintain  armed  forces.  In  recent  years  con- 
servative and  right-wing  elements  have 
called  for  the  abolition  of  Article  9,  and  also 
for  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  power  pre- 
viously held  by  the  emperor.  Emperor 
Hirohito,  however,  has  accepted  his  largely 
ceremonial  role,  although  the  imperial  insti- 
tution commands  considerable  loyalty.  The 
emperor  takes  a leading  part  in  many  Shinto 
ceremonies  which  link  national  holidays 
through  the  imperial  institution  with  a 
largely  mythological  past. 


X-rated  films  canceled 
after  citizens  protest 

Not  wanting  the  “hassle”  of  dealing  with 
concerned  citizens,  the  operator  of  a movie 
theater  in  Lamed,  Kansas,  says  he  is  giving 
up  his  X-rated  films.  Dale  Haag,  manager  of 
the  State  Theater,  said  nobody  complained 
to  him  directly  about  his  special  11:00  p.m. 
weekend  showings  of  the  sexually  suggestive 
fare.  But  petitions  circulating  throughout 
the  community  led  him  to  cancel  the  shows. 

Eather  Andrew  McGovern  of  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  said  the  petitions 
had  been  made  available  in  his  and  other 
churches  for  members  to  sign.  “The  nature 
of  the  movies  is  demoralizing,  ” the  priest 
said.  “They  lead  to  moral  decay.” 


Baptist,  Catholic  editors  report 
hike  in  mail  rates  “killing  us” 

Southern  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic 
editors  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  charge  that  the 
high  rates  now  being  assessed  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  deliver  nonprofit  publica- 
tions threaten  the  future  of  religious  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  The  rates,  raised  an- 
nually and  due  to  continue  rising  until  1987, 
have  caused  “havoc  ” with  their  budgets,  the 
editors  say. 

J.  Marse  Grant,  editor  of  the  Biblical 
Recorder,  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  described  the  situation  as 
“unreal.  ” His  paper,  with  a circulation  of 
120,600  is  the  third  largest  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina.  “By  next  year,”  he  said, 
“our  postage  costs  will  have  grown  from 
$25,861  in  1973  to  an  estimated  $134,000  in 
1979.  And  that’s  with  very  little  increase  in 
circulation.  It  really  knocks  our  budget 
cockeyed. 


Marriage  preparation  courses 
effective,  counselor  reports 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  marriage 
preparation  courses  help  prevent  marriage 


breakdowns  later  on,  according  to  Ed  Bader, 
a Toronto  marriage  counselor.  He  said  a 
study  he  conducted  of  65  couples  who  took 
marriage  preparation  courses  shows  such 
marriages  are  less  likely  to  fail  than  those  of 
couples  not  receiving  pre-marriage  prepara- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bader  said  that  for  his  study  he  first 
interviewed  couples  before  their  marriages, 
six  months  later,  and  a year  later.  He  plans  a 
fourth  interview  to  complete  the  study. 
Eeelings  of  hostility  are  more  likely  to  build 
in  couples  who  have  not  taken  marriage 
preparation  courses,  Mr.  Bader  said,  noting 
that  such  couples  are  less  likely  to  seek 
professional  counseling  in  crisis  periods. 

John  Paul’s  reign  shortest 
in  the  church  since  1605 

About  a dozen  predecessors  of  Pope  John 
Paul  had  shorter  reigns  than  his  of  33  days. 
One  priest  died  four  days  after  election,  but 
before  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  from 
which  his  pontificate  would  have  been 
dated  under  the  system  at  that  time.  That 
was  a Roman  priest  known  as  Stephen, 
elected  in  752. 

Today  a Pope’s  reign  is  dated  from  the 
moment  of  his  election,  so  Pope  John  Paul’s 
pontificate  began  6:30  p.m.,  on  Aug.  26, 
when  the  conclave  of  cardinals  chose  him  in 
one  of  the  swiftest  elections  in  history.  The 
pontificate  became  one  of  the  shortest  also 
when  the  pontiff  died  in  his  bed  while  read- 
ing between  11:00  and  11:30  p.m.,  the  eve- 
ning of  Sept.  28  ...  a reign  of  33  days  and 
approximately  five  hours.  It  was  the  shortest 
pontificate  since  the  26-day  reign  of  Pope 
Leo  XI,  who  ruled  from  April  1 to  April  27, 
1605. 

The  shortest  reign  on  record  was  that  of 
Pope  Urban  VII,  who  assumed  the  papacy 
by  popular  acclaim  on  Sept.  15,  1590,  but 
died  of  malaria  12  days  later. 

Gaines  S.  Dobbins  dies, 

Southern  Baptist  educator 

Gaines  S.  Dobbins,  a pioneer  Southern 
Baptist  educator  and  one  of  the  denomina- 
tion’s most  prolific  scholars,  died  of  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  (Sept.  22),  at  the  age  of  92.  He 
had  been  the  first  person  to  teach  Christian 
journalism,  pastoral  care,  psychology  of  reli- 
gion, and  church  administration  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention — all  at  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Louis- 
ville, where  he  was  a member  of  the  faculty 
for  36  years. 

Dr.  Dobbins  was  the  author  of  32  books, 
including  Zest  for  Living,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1977.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
more  Sunday  school  lessons,  more  SBC 
Training  Union  programs,  and  more  articles 
on  religious  education  than  anyone  else  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
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The  seven  deadly  sins  again 


In  this  issue  is  an  article  entitled  “All  Have  Sinned”  which 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  a series  on  the  seven  “deadly” 
sins.  According  to  Bruce  Yoder,  this  list  of  sins  has  been 
around  since  before  the  time  of  Christ.  In  its  present  form, 
however,  the  list  probably  traces  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Now  and  again  one  hears  that  “preachers  don’t  preach 
about  sin  anymore.”  Like  “Have  you  stopped  beating  your 
wife?  ” this  accusation  is  hard  to  answer  in  a satisfactory  way. 
How  many  sermons,  for  example,  has  the  accuser  analyzed 
before  making  that  statement?  And  why  do  they  want 
preachers  to  preach  about  sin? 

Is  it  because,  as  Erland  Waltner  observed  of  the  8th  Men- 
nonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam  in  1967,  that  they 
are  “eager  to  repent  for  other  people’s  sins  ”?  Or  is  it  perhaps 
that  hearing  a good  strong  sermon  is  like  taking  a beating  and 
that  having  been  beaten  one  feels  no  obligation  to  change, 
for  he  has  been  punished  enough?  In  other  words,  a preoccu- 
pation with  sin  may  be  unwholesome  for  both  preacher  and 
hearer. 

Indeed,  what  is  meant  by  sin?  The  Bible  uses  a number  of 
words  that  translate  sin.  One  that  appears  in  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments  suggests  an  archer  with  a bad  aim.  Others 
suggest  wandering,  mistakes,  or  open  defiance.  All  suggest 
that  the  sinner  is  out  of  proper  relationship  with  God.  Some 
stress  a crosswise  relationship  with  other  people.  Depending 
on  which  word  one  uses,  there  may  be  more  or  less  stress  on 
action  or  state  or  relationship. 

The  New  Testament,  particularly,  emphasizes  that  the 
basic  problem  of  sin  is  in  a relationship  with  God  which  is  out 
of  order.  Behavior  is  important,  but  too  much  focus  on  indi- 
vidual items  may  short-circuit  an  understanding  and  solution 
of  the  real  problem.  “If  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a new  crea- 
tion, ” wrote  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  “The  old  has  passed 
away,  behold,  the  new  has  come”  (5:17).  So  why  not  forget 
individual  sins  and  focus  instead  on  the  experience  of  the  new 
creation?  Because,  as  Paul  and  other  New  Testament  writers 
point  out,  to  be  a part  of  the  new  creation  means  still  working 
out  the  significance  of  this  in  actual  life — in  behavior.  And 


behavior  is  just  one  specific  thing  after  another. 

In  back  of  behavior  is  an  attitude  and  someone  somewhere 
at  some  time  sorted  out  a set  of  seven  basic  attitudes  which 
became  labeled  as  the  seven  “deadly  ” sins.  The  list  surfaced  j 
recently  in  a book  by  Henry  Fairlie,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
Today  (New  Republic  Press),  and  in  chapter  8,  “The  Old 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  (and  Some  New  Ones),  ” in  Whatever  Be-  l 
came  of  Sin?  by  Karl  Menninger  (Hawthorne  Books).  So  why  i 
should  we  get  interested  in  the  seven  deadly  sins?  To 
congratulate  ourselves  for  not  being  in  them?  Or  to  flaggelate 
ourselves  for  them?  As  noted  above,  either  is  a danger. 

The  seven  deadly  sins  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  This 
list  is  no  biblical  concept.  But  in  discussing  them,  Bruce 
Yoder  goes  regularly  to  the  Bible  and  uses  it  to  point  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma. 

This  week’s  article  is  introductory.  Next  week  the  list 
begins.  Bruce  has  suggested  the  following  order  for  the  seven 
articles:  pride,  sloth,  gluttony,  anger,  envy,  greed,  lust.  This 
is  not  necessarily  the  traditional  order,  but  any  order  will  do. 

I invite  your  attention  to  these,  not  for  congratulatory  pur- 
poses, but  to  understand  better  why  things  do  not  always  go 
the  way  we  wish  they  would  and  how  Christian  love  con- 
quers. 

It  is  easy  to  become  depressed  over  sin,  particularly  when 
certain  groups  seem  unwilling  to  accept  their  full  responsi- 
bility. For  example,  it  is  reported  that  Socrates  wrote  in  425 
BC  as  follows:  “Our  youth  today  love  luxury.  They  have  bad 
manners,  contempt  for  authority,  disrespect  for  older  people. 
Children  nowadays  are  tyrants.  They  contradict  their 
parents,  gobble  their  food,  and  tyrannize  their  teachers  ” 
{Whatever  Became  of  Sin?  p.  134). 

Is  there  really  nothing  new?  It  sounds  like  something  one 
might  have  read  in  the  paper  last  week.  To  avoid  becoming 
too  depressed  we  should  end  with  an  optimistic  estimate  of 
the  possibilities  for  dealing  with  sin:  “Where  sin  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound:  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ” (Rom.  5:20b,  21). 

So  be  it. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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A presentation  for  discussion  and  discernment 

Ninety-five  theses  on  the  church 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


“Just  what  is  unique  about  you  Mennonites?”  tion  and  suggestion  initiated  the  thought  process 
asked  my  German  friend,  a Lutheran  scholar  and  which  led  finally  to  the  following  theses.  They 

pastor.  “Write  me  some  theses  so  that  I can  have  a represent  some  of  my  present  ideas,  as  I attempt 

better  understanding  of  Mennonites.”  That  ques-  to  define  the  concept  of  the  believers’  church 


tradition,  of  which  Mennonites  are  one  of  the  important 
members.  Within  Protestantism  this  concept  of  church  is 
unique. 

The  posting  of  theses  played  a prominent  role  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  purpose  was  to 
outline  a position  through  sharp  statements  and  then  to  invite 
discussion.  Anabaptist  leader  Balthasar  Hubmaier  published 
four  such  lists.  Martin  Luther’s  Ninety-five  Theses  on  Indul- 
gences exploded  across  Europe  within  a few  weeks  of  their 
posting  on  October  31,  1517,  precipitating  what  came  to  be 
called  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

In  the  tradition  of  Luther,  whom  I admire  but  whose 
theology  we  dispute,  appear  these  ninety-five  theses  on  the 
church.  Like  the  earlier  ones,  they  are  stated  in  black  and 
white  rather  than  in  shades  of  gray. 

The  people  of  God:  the  body  of  Christ 

1.  The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  understands  the 
church  as  the  people  of  God. 

2.  As  the  people  of  God  the  church  is  a visible  community. 

3.  The  church  as  the  people  of  God  is  continually  visible 
through  the  daily  lives  of  the  members,  rather  than  being 
visible  only  during  worship  services,  or  only  through  minis- 
terial functions  such  as  preaching  or  performance  of  the 
sacraments. 

4.  Although  the  church,  both  universal  and  particular,  is 
primarily  visible  through  its  members,  God  alone  knows  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  each  individual. 

5.  The  people  of  God  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

6.  The  finiteness  of  mankind  means  that  this  representa- 
tion will  always  be  imperfect. 

7.  The  Mennonite  tradition  defines  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ. 

8.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  church. 

9.  To  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Savior  means  to  join  the 
people  over  whom  Jesus  is  Lord. 

10.  Christ’s  headship  of  the  church  means  that  His  teaeh- 
ing  and  life  provide  the  model  for  Christian  behavior  in  the 
church. 

11.  The  apostles  and  the  early  Christians  who  knew  Christ 
personally  are,  with  Christ,  the  pattern  of  ethical  activity  in 
Christ’s  church. 

12.  The  apostles  are  an  example  of  Christian  behavior 
since  they  reflect  Christ’s  personal  headship  of  the  church. 

Grace  and  salvation 

13.  God’s  creation  of  a people — whether  Old  Testament 
Israel  or  New  Testament  church — is  an  act  of  grace,  since  the 
people  did  nothing  to  earn  their  selection. 

14.  Grace  is  the  unmerited  uniting  of  men  and  women  by 
God  to  His  people. 

15.  To  be  a member  of  the  people  of  God  is  to  experience 


J.  Denny  Weaver  teaches  Bible  courses  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio. 


God’s  gift  of  salvation. 

16.  To  experience  the  grace  of  God  is  to  join  and  be  joined 
to  the  people  of  God  whom  He  creates. 

17.  To  experience  the  grace  of  God  apart  from  a local  con- 
gregation is  to  fail  to  experience  God’s  people  and  God’s 
grace  in  a complete  and  profound  manner. 

18.  In  Jesus  there  is  continuity  between  the  old  people  of 
God  (Israel)  and  the  new  people  of  God  (the  church)  as  Jesus 
comes  from  one  and  inaugurates  the  other. 

19.  Jesus’  daily  ministry  exemplified  God’s  creation  of  a 
people.  His  church,  as  Jesus  called  and  taught  twelve  dis- 
ciples who  were  the  nucleus  of  the  early  church. 

20.  God’s  ultimate,  decisive  act  in  history  is  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

21.  In  Jesus,  God  makes  His  definitive  act  in  the  creation 
of  a people. 

22.  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  make  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  God’s  people,  the  church,  as  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion free  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  and  enable 
them  to  join  and  be  joined  to  the  people  of  God. 

23.  Overemphasis  on  Jesus’  substitutionary  death  makes 
salvation  only  personal  and  disregards  God’s  creation  of  a 
people. 

24.  Jesus’  resurrection  demonstrates  and  is  an  advance 
sample  of  the  future  life  of  the  people  of  God. 

25.  In  the  physical  absence  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
means  by  which  God  continues  to  create  a people. 

26.  To  have  God  as  Father  is  to  have  others  of  God’s 
children  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

27.  Since  the  fatherhood  of  God  makes  us  brothers  and 
sisters  with  each  other  in  the  family  of  God,  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  salvation  as  only  personal. 

28.  To  stress  individual  salvation  at  the  expense  of  the  ■ 

communal  aspect  of  salvation  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  the  significance  of  God’s  acts  in  history.  i 

29.  To  consider  salvation  as  only  a personal  transaction  ! 
between  an  individual  and  God  is  to  deny  the  church  as  the 
family  of  God. 

30.  The  church  consists  of  individuals  whom  God  saves  by  i 
reconciling  them  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  Himself. 

31.  It  is  impossible  to  be  reconciled  to  God  without  the 

experience  of  reconciliation  to  the  church.  1 

32.  Fellowship  among  believers  is  not  a by-product  of  per-  i 

sonal  salvation,  but  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  up  the 
church.  I 

33.  To  deny  this  fellowship  as  a part  of  the  nature  of  the 

church  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  the  people  of  God.  i 

34.  As  God’s  agent  for  creating  a people,  His  Spirit  is 

experienced  by  a united  fellowship  rather  than  by  indi- 
viduals. I 

35.  Salvation  has  an  individual  aspect  as  each  one  decides  ^ 

personally  whether  or  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  people  of  j 
God.  ; 

Ordinances 

36.  Baptism  is  the  rite  whereby  one  joins  publicly  the 
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universal  church  of  believers  as  well  as  one  of  its  local 
manifestations. 

37.  Baptism  is  a public  testimony  of  one’s  having  been  rec- 
onciled to  God’s  people  as  well  as  to  God. 

38.  Baptism  should  not  be  separated  from  membership  in 
a local  congregation. 

39.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  people  of  God  remember 
Ghrist’s  death,  which  makes  possible  their  unity. 

40.  To  view  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  primarily  a symbol  of  the 
individual’s  relation  to  Christ  is  to  neglect  the  communal 
aspect  of  the  Supper  as  well  as  God’s  work  in  forming  a 
people. 

41.  The  Lord’s  Supper  should  never  be  celebrated  by  a 
lone  individual  with  the  minister,  as  the  ritual  expresses 
primarily  the  fellowship  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

42.  When  the  minister  takes  communion  to  a member  in- 
capacitated at  home,  at  least  one  other  person  should  accom- 
pany the  minister  in  order  to  preserve  and  to  symbolize  the 
communal  and  fellowship  aspects  of  the  Supper. 

43.  Participating  together  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  symbolizes 
our  unity  with  each  other,  which  is  made  possible  by  Christ. 

44.  The  Lord’s  Supper  symbolizes  the  church’s  participa- 
tion in  the  body  of  Christ. 

Ministers 

45.  The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  means  that  no 
members — that  is,  ministers — have  superior  status  within  the 
body. 

46.  To  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  possess  the 
potential  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

47.  As  a part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  women  may  exercise 
any  function  of  the  body  also  appropriate  for  men. 

48.  It  is  often  necessary  to  select  some  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  to  exercise  publicly,  in  the  name  of  all,  those 
functions  which  are  the  duty  and  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  all. 

49.  The  minister  should  dress  for  worship  according  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  congregation,  in  order  to  express 
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oneness  with  them,  and  to  express  that  he  or  she  exercises 
publicly  a ministry  which  belongs  to  all  Christians. 

50.  Unique  or  special  dress  for  ministers  serves  to  set  the 
minster  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  people  of  God, 
rather  than  expressing  his  or  her  oneness  with  them. 

The  church  and  mission 

51.  God’s  creation  of  a people  demonstrates  their  missioniz- 
ing  function,  as  God  continually  adds  individuals  to  His 
people. 

52.  By  their  very  existence  the  people  of  God  are  a 
missionizing  community,  as  their  purpose  is  to  invite  others 
to  join  the  people  of  God. 

53.  The  existence  of  the  people  of  God  is  the  means  of 
missionizing,  as  this  existence  demonstrates  that  men  and 
women  are  reconciled  to  each  other  by  God. 

54.  The  existence  of  the  people  of  God  is  the  message 
which  the  church  proclaims,  as  this  existence  demonstrates 
that  men  and  women  are  reconciled  to  each  other  by  God. 

55.  The  existence  of  the  church  is  both  the  medium  and 
the  message  of  the  gospel. 

56.  The  principal  task  of  the  people  of  God  can  be  stated 
as  being  the  church. 

57.  Being  the  church  means  to  do  all  the  things  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  God,  such  as  loving,  experiencing 
fellowship,  nurturing,  teaching,  marrying,  burying,  counsel- 
ing, worshiping,  discerning,  missionizing. 

The  Bible  and  the  church 

58.  The  character  and  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a composite  of 
writings  reflect  the  composite  nature  and  experience  of  the 
people  of  God. 

59.  The  Bible  reflects  the  nature  and  experience  of  the 
people  of  God  because  it  was  written  by  them. 

60.  The  Bible — both  Old  and  New  Testaments — recounts 
the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  God’s  acts  in  history  to 
create  His  people. 

61.  To  view  the  Bible  as  a devotional  book  or  as  a personal 
message  to  the  reader  is  to  disregard  as  irrelevant  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Bible. 

62.  As  a book  which  reflects  the  people  of  God — both  in  its 
genesis  and  its  content — the  Bible  is  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood within  the  people  of  God. 

63.  Reading  the  Bible  within  the  people  of  God  does  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  scholars  in  understanding  it. 

64.  Reading  the  Bible  within  the  people  of  God  requires 
the  assistance  of  scholars,  as  they  enable  the  church  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  broadest  possible  historical  and  contempo- 
rary context. 

65.  Scholars  do  not  read  and  understand  the  Bible  for  or  in 
place  of  individuals,  but  rather  to  enable  each  believer  to 
read  the  Bible  with  full  knowledge  of  it  and  of  God’s  people. 

66.  The  Bible  takes  its  authority  from  Christ,  as  it  is  there 
that  the  members  of  Christ’s  body  discover  His  normative 
teaching  and  life. 

67.  The  body  of  Christ  may  think  or  do  anything  which 
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can  be  shown  to  follow  in  the  stream  of  God’s  people  begin- 
ning with  Abraham  and  running  through  the  apostolic 
church. 

68.  The  body  of  Christ  should  not  limit  its  thoughts  or 
deeds  only  to  items  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

69.  For  individuals  alone  to  read  the  Bible,  reserving  for 
themselves  alone  the  final  judgment  on  interpretation,  is  to 
deny  the  church  as  the  discerning  body  of  Christ. 

Christian  behavior  and  discipline 

70.  Ethics  or  Christian  behavior  are  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  theology  of  the  people  of  God. 

71.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  a member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
without  living  according  to  the  direction  of  Christ  the  Head 
of  the  body. 

72.  To  be  a part  of  the  people  of  God  is  to  engage  in  dis- 
cipleship. 

73.  To  be  a member  of  the  people  of  God  is  td  be  a 
follower  of  Jesus. 

74.  To  perceive  Jesus  as  the  Head  of  the  body  is  to  make 
Jesus’  life  of  utmost  significance  to  believers,  as  from  Jesus’ 
life  they  see  the  direction  the  body  should  take. 

75.  Emphasis  on  Jesus’  substitutionary  death  alone  results 
in  devaluation  of  Jesus  as  Head  of  the  body  and  of  His  life  as 
the  believers’  example. 

76.  Although  decisions  of  an  ethical  or  behavioral  nature 
must  finally  be  made  by  the  individual,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  discuss  these  decisions  since  it  is  the  member’s 
activity  which  renders  the  church  visible. 

77.  Since  it  is  the  members  collectively  who  render  the 
church  visible,  corporate  discipline  is  appropriate  when  an 
individual  member’s  action  distorts  the  visible  face  of  the 
church. 

78.  Church  discipline  should  refrain  from  the  sort  of 
evaluations  of  activity  which  claim  absolute  access  to  the  will 
of  God,  since  any  and  all  actions  of  the  church  are  only  ap- 
proximations of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

79.  The  church  as  people  of  God  transcends  all  national, 
cultural,  and  ethnic  boundaries. 

80.  Eor  a particular  manifestation  of  the  people  of  God  to 
identify  a national  ehurch  as  the  one  true  church  is  to  deny 
the  universal  body  of  Christ. 

81.  To  support  in  armed  conflict  one  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ  against  another  part  is  to  deny  the  church  as  the 
people  of  God. 

Worship 

82.  Appropriate  Sunday  morning  activities  are  any  which 
involve  the  people  and  express  their  unity  and  fellowship  as 
created  by  God  through  Christ — including  dialogues,  plays, 
musical  groups,  group  discussions,  dialogue  sermons,  panel 
discussions,  as  well  as  the  traditional  preaching  by  the 
minister. 

83.  To  think  that  without  preaching,  there  has  been  no 
worship  service,  is  not  to  understand  the  church  as  the  people 


of  God.  1 

84.  If  its  activities  and  worship  all  point  toward  and  focus, | 
upon  Sunday  morning  preaching,  a congregation  does  not  I 
reflect  the  church  as  the  people  of  God. 

85.  Sanctuary  plans  which  emphasize  the  meeting  ofii 
God’s  people — for  example,  circular  seating  arrangements, 
allowing  for  eye  contact  between  worship  participants,  with 
the  speaker’s  location  near  to  and  on  the  level  of  the  con-! 
gregation — reflect  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  understanding, 
of  the  church  as  the  people  of  God. 

86.  Sanctuary  layouts  which  focus  attention  on  the  loca- 

tion of  the  minister  and  preaching — for  example,  plans  hav- 
ing straight  benches,  with  a center  aisle  leading  to  a raised! 
pulpit — do  not  reflect  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  under-' 
standing  of  the  church  as  the  people  of  God.  I 


i 

Anabaptists  and  others 

87.  Churches  outside  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  i 
and  heritage  are  part  of  the  worldwide  people  of  God. 

88.  As  churches  outside  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradi- 
tion also  make  up  a part  of  the  people  of  God,  it  is  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  Mennonite  church  to  engage  other  tradi- 
tions in  dialogue  on  points  of  disagreement. 

89.  It  is  as  much  the  function  of  the  people  of  God  tradi- 
tion to  clarify  differences  with  other  traditions  as  it  is  to  find 
points  of  commonality. 


Church  limitations 

90.  Limitations  on  human  knowledge  render  impossible 
any  absolute  decisions  or  statements  concerning  theology  and 
the  nature  of  discipleship. 

91.  Limitations  on  human  knowledge  make  it  necessary 
that  the  church  continually  discuss  theology  and  the  meaning 
of  discipleship. 

92.  Since  there  is  a limit  to  human  reasoning  we  can  never 
hope  to  know  exactly  the  will  of  God  for  the  ethical  activity  of 
His  church,  nor  to  have  absolute  theological  formulations.  | 

93.  The  church  should  never  pretend  to  make  ethical  deci- 
sions absolutely,  since  she  is  only  an  approximation  of  thei 
kingdom  of  God. 

94.  Since  the  church  is  the  only  way  that  the  kingdom  of 

God  is  visible,  even  if  imperfectly,  she  must  continuallyl 
evaluate  her  ethical  decisions  to  make  them  conform  to  herj 
current  understanding  of  the  kingdom.  j 

Conclusion 

95.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Mennonite  tradition  lies  in  its 
concept  of  the  church. 

Such  a list  of  statements — even  95  of  them — can  never 
state  all  that  could  be  said,  nor  take  note  of  all  differing 
points  of  view.  These  theses  can,  however,  promote  dis- 
cussion and  interchange  of  ideas,  and  such  exchanges  often 
result  in  clearer  understanding  of  issues — in  this  case,  a 
heightened  awareness  of  how  Mennonites  understand  the 
church.  Thus,  let  the  discussion  begin!  ^ 
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Your  Christmas  list,  that  is. 

As  you  add  family  members 

to  your  giving  list 

save  room  for  a brother  or  aunt 

or  nephew 

or  cousin  in  Christ. 


MCC  invites  your  family, 
Sunday  school,  small  group 
and  church  to  share 
God’s  love 

by  choosing  one  or  more 
of  these  holiday  projects. 


Mark  your  contributions 
clearly  for  MCC, 

specifying  projects  of  your  choice. 
Gifts  can  be  sent 
through  conference  channels 
or  directly  to  MCC. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


re  you  putting 


Sunday  school  kits  are  used  by 
MCC  school  teachers  in  Nigeria,  who 
train  their  students  to  teach  Sunday 
school.  $5  stuffs  one  kit  with  scissors, 
crayons,  pencils  and  paper. 


Umsiedler  families,  those 
emigrating  from  Russia  to 
Germany,  are  met  and 
befriended  by  an  MCC 
family,  the 
Doerksens.  $416 
supports  the 
Doerksens  for 
one  month. 


A school  lunch  program 

provides  balanced  meals  for 
undernourished  Egyptian 
children.  $10  allows  ^ 
MCC  to  ship  flour,  meat  1 
and  milk  for  232 
school  lunches.  ^ ■ ] 


, crafts  and  books  are 

ed  for  gifts  for  children  in 
rphanage  at  Recife, 

I.  $3  buys  a toy  or  book 
ne  child. 


Rats  are  a major  ^ 

problem  for  Be- 
bedo,  Colombia. 

^ families,  V 

MENCOLDES,  ■ 
pjC  a Colom-  B 

blan  Men- 
nonite  de- 

W velopment  agency,  pays  a 
y bounty  on  rats  killed.  $6 
will  pay  the  bounty  for 
200  dead  rats. 


Sugarcane 
harvesters  in  Louisiana 
I need  a regular  income  to 
p support  their  families. 
^1$75  a week  supports  an 
* employment 

counselor. 


US  on? 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service 

crews  are  rebuilding  and 
repairing  homes  for  rural 
families,  victims  of  North 
Carolina  floods  last  * 

November.  $250  buys 
repair  supplies  for  one  — 

home. 


Lifework,  a publication  of  MCC  Peace 
Section,  explores  contemporary 
peacemaking  patterns  for  youth.  $17 
buys  Lifework  posters  for  100  young 


people. 


Poor  Indonesian 
children  would 
attend  school  if  they 
were  able.  Your  $8 
scholarship  sends  one 
child  to  school  for  one 
year. 


The  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  consequences  (1) 


The  ups  and  downs  of  pride 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


Pride  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a virtue, 
not  a vice.  To  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  know  that  we  are 
securely  held  within  the  arms  of  God,  to  realize  that  equality 
with  God  is  not  a thing  to  be  grasped  is  to  ground  our  self- 
esteem solidly  in  reality.  We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God  in 
a creation  that  was  declared  good.  Though  we  have 
contaminated  that  good  original  relationship  with  our  egotis- 
tical drives  to  be  what  we  are  not  we  continue  to  be  loved.  In 
this  awareness  there  is  power  and  security  and  the  appro- 
priate pride  of  declaring  ourselves  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Pride  in  family  and  friends  is  healthy  and  desirable  when 
we  are  being  realistic  about  what  we  see,  when  pride  does  not 
consist  in  putting  others  down  through  competition  or  com- 
plaints, and  when  what  we  are  proud  of  corresponds  to  the 
will  and  work  of  God.  The  public  pleasure  of  the  child  who 
creates  a crayon  masterpiece  is  pleasing  pride,  for  it  reflects 
the  delight  of  God  who  looked  at  the  first  creation  mas- 
terpiece and  declared,  “That’s  good!  ” 

So  too  with  parents  who  take  pride  in  their  children,  for 
they  reflect  the  wholehearted  satisfaction  of  God  as  He 
looked  at  Jesus  being  baptized  in  the  Jordan  and  thundered, 
“That’s  my  boy  and  I’m  proud  of  him!’’  The  self-esteem  that 
is  built  in  these  cases  provides  security  and  power  that  find 
their  source  ultimately  in  God.  In  that,  there  can  be  no  harm. 

Pride  that  distorts  reality.  Some  forms  of  pride,  however, 
are  extremely  harmful  in  their  effect  upon  our  relationships 
with  God.  Pride  that  distorts  reality,  that  harms  others,  or 
that  takes  no  thought  of  God  is  sin.  The  Old  Testament 
abounds  with  stories  of  the  presumptuous  distortion  of 
reality.  Consider  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  in  which  men 
declare,  “We  have  the  power  to  do  anything  we  feel  like  do- 
ing. By  our  own  might  we  will  pierce  the  heavens,  ensure  our 
existence,  and  be  secure  forever.’’ 

Or  listen  again  to  the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  a 
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grand  tale  of  sex,  violence,  and  cover-ups.  David  arrogantly 
assumes  that  he  is  above  the  law,  that  through  his  power  and 
position  he  can  procure  anything  he  wants,  even  if  it  means 
killing  the  husband  of  the  woman  he  desires.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  testify  that  pride  is  a distortion 
of  reality,  pushing  God  out  of  the  picture,  using  personal 
power  for  one’s  own  security  and  enhancement,  usually  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  needy  (Ps.  10:2,  9). 

The  New  Testament  has  its  stories  as  well.  Peter  proudly  | 
proclaims,  “I  will  never  forsake  you.  ” We  see  Saul  confi- 
dently riding  through  the  pages  of  Acts,  attempting  to  ex- 
terminate the  little  sect  of  Jews  who  believe  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Messiah.  His  philosophy  put  simply  is;  “I 
am  right,  you  are  wrong,  and  I will  kill  you  to  preserve  the 
truth.” 

Pride  develops  in  power  that  exists  unquestioned,  a state 
that  creates  a distorted  world-view.  Pride  grows  out  of  power 
that  has  no  system  of  accountability,  and  can  consequently 
harm  others  without  fear.  Pride  matures  in  the  power  that 
claims  to  provide  the  security  that  only  God  can  give.  The 
pride  of  our  hearts  deceives  us  when  we  say,  “We  dwell 
secure  in  the  lofty  heights  of  power.  Who  will  bring  us  down 
to  the  ground?”  (Obad.  1:3). 

Though  we  are  not  building  towers,  nor  killing  to  get  what 
we  want  or  preserve  what  we  have,  we  are  not  immune  from 
the  deadly  contamination  of  this  lethal  sin.  Pride  lies  at  the 
root  of  most  sin  and  therefore  must  be  dealt  with.  Like  the 
long,  running  roots  of  the  dandelion,  pride  is  not  touched  if 
we  only  pluck  the  plant  that  appears  above  ground.  Such  ef- 
forts are  futile.  The  roots  of  our  sins  need  to  be  exposed  to  the 
light  of  God’s  purifying  love.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  move 
to  the  source  of  sin,  even  the  confession  of  symptomatic  sins 
can  be  distorted  by  pride,  and  the  act  of  confession  itself  be- 
came a sin. 

A story  is  told  of  a pastor  who  was  plagued  by  pride.  As  a 
way  of  confessing  his  sins,  he  decided  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of 
his  church  daily  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  Soon  he  was  joined 
by  his  assistant.  Each  day  they  knelt  and  prayed,  “Lord,  for- 
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give  us,  for  we  are  proud.”  After  several  weeks  of  observing 
this  ritual,  the  janitor  also  approached  the  altar  rail  and  knelt 
with  the  others  to  pray.  One  of  the  ministers  was  heard  to 
whisper  to  the  other,  ‘‘Now  look  who  thinks  he  is  a sinner.” 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  warns  that  confession  can  be  changed 
from  a total  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  God  to  ‘‘the  final, 
most  abominable,  vicious,  and  impure  prostitution  of  the 
heart.  ” Pride  must  be  handled  or  it  handles  us. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a twelfth-century  monk,  recognized 
the  power  of  pride  and  devised  a ladder  of  twelve  characteris- 
tics by  which  we  can  gauge  our  movement  between  pride  and 
humility.  The  two  middle  rungs  are  conceit — approving  fully 
of  one’s  ways  while  ignoring  one’s  motives,  and  audacity — 
thinking  oneself  incapable  of  any  wrong  and  not  tolerating 
being  thought  mistaken.  The  discovery  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  search  for  pride  in  our  lives  is  already  an  indication 
that  we  may  be  well  on  our  way  to  full-blown  pride  that 
haughtily  shoves  God  off  the  throne. 

With  the  halting  of  construction  at  the  Seabrook  Nuclear 
Power  Plant,  new  questions  are  probing  an  institution  that 
may  be  the  grandest  play  of  power  and  pride  in  our  history. 
That  institution  is  nuclear  power,  a fact  in  our  world  that  we 
tend  to  accept  without  question.  But  we  must  begin  to  ask 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  nuclear  waste  since  the  half  life 
of  plutonium  used  in  reactors  is  250,000  years  while  the 
average  life  of  a power  plant  is  only  forty.  Do  we  want  to 
contaminate  the  earth.  Since  nuclear  power  is  concentrated, 
do  we  want  to  place  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  so  few? 
Could  it  be  that  as  human  beings  across  the  globe  we  have 
such  pride  in  our  universal  language  of  technology  that  we 
are  building  another  tower  of  power  that  will  end  in  colossal 
ruin  with  people  being  scattered  to  the  scorched  ends  of  the 
earth? 

We  would  do  well,  also,  to  examine  our  use  of  resources. 
Do  we  have  the  right  on  this  planet  to  consume  vast  amounts 
of  energy  and  simply  assume  that  that  is  the  normal  way  to 
live?  If  the  plastics  that  wrap  this  throw-away  society  could 
have  been  better  used  as  other  petroleum  products,  for 
example  fertilizer,  are  we  guilty  of  killing  those  who  starve  so 
that  we  can  get  what  we  want  and  preserve  what  we  have? 

Even  in  our  habits  of  going  it  alone,  toughing  it  out,  we 
can  see  the  presence  of  pride.  Individualism  that  demands 
that  we  succeed  at  all  we  do,  that  we  not  ask  for  help  or  admit 
failure,  is  grounded  in  pride.  How  many  marriages  are  more 
committed  to  preserving  the  appearance  of  health  rather 
than  admitting  an  illness  in  the  relationship  that  needs  treat- 
ment? If  we  need  directions  when  we  are  lost,  we  need  them 
from  where  we  are  and  not  from  where  we  pridefully  wish 
others  thought  we  were. 

In  the  middle  of  the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  Nathan 
tells  a story.  David  sees  his  guilt  and  is  brought  back  to 
reality.  Saul  is  knocked  to  the  ground  with  the  question, 
‘‘Why  are  you  persecuting  me?”  The  crust  of  pride  is 
penetrated  but  only  by  people  and  a God  who  care. 
Confrontation  takes  place  only  in  mutuality,  for  if  confronta- 
tion does  not  lead  to  confession  the  process  has  miscarried. 
Forgiveness  needs  friendship  as  its  context.  All  is  lost  if  we  do 


not  confess,  empty  ourselves,  acknowledge  with  Christ  that 
equality  with  God  is  not  a thing  to  be  grasped.  Giving  up  the 
conceited  efforts  to  be  our  own  mighty  fortress  we  fall  back 
into  the  lap  of  God.  There  is  the  reality  that  saves  us  from 
pride. 

The  pride  of  our  hearts  deceives  us  if  we  demand  that  we 
be  strong  always.  Rather  than  depending  on  our  own  security 
devices  we  can  lean  on  the  everlasting  arms.  Like  babies 
nestled  against  their  mothers’  breasts,  we  rest  in  God  and 
release  our  futile  efforts  to  take  God’s  place.  We  have  a 
home.  It  is  not  the  tower  of  strength;  it  is  the  rock  of  ages. 
Christ  has  emptied  Himself  for  us.  Through  Him  there  is 
room  in  God  for  us.  If  only  we  would  learn  to  pause  in  hu- 
mility, empty  ourselves,  and  make  room  for  God.  The  move- 
ment away  from  pride  originates  in  being  still  and  knowing 
who  is  God. 

Pride  hinders  this  movement,  isolates  us  from  one  another, 
and  blocks  the  friendship  that  is  needed  for  true  confronta- 
tion and  confession.  But  pride  hurts  its  own  cause.  As  surely 
as  pride  builds  us  up  it  also  sets  us  up  for  a fall.  Whenever 
reality  is  distorted,  the  facts  will  survive.  We  cannot  walk  on 
thin  ice  by  believing  that  it  is  thick.  Pride  corrects  itself  by 
bringing  us  back  to  earth.  There  on  the  ground,  in  a position 
of  humility,  great  wisdom  is  to  be  found.  When  we  are  flat  on 
our  faces  with  David  and  Saul,  scattered  and  confused  as  the 
builders  of  Babel,  we  are  in  an  opportune  position  to  see 
ourselves  as  we  really  are,  to  confess  our  sins  and  experience 
God’s  forgiveness.  We  may  fly  in  the  air  with  the  eagles,  and 
build  our  nests  in  the  stars,  but  the  Lord  will  bring  us  down, 
and  it  is  down  here  that  we  encounter  God. 

When  we  confess  and  empty  ourselves  of  the  pride  that 
contaminates  our  relationship  with  God,  we  see  that  though 
we  may  have  sought  to  play  God  in  the  heady  heights  of 
power,  God  is  found  first  of  all  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  in 
confession.  For  what  is  required  of  us  but  to  love  mercy,  do 
justice  and  walk — not  fly,  but  walk— humbly  with  our  God. 
Then  with  our  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  reality  of  the  soil  of 
humility  we  can  take  pride  and  feel  sky-high,  for  we  will 
know  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  living  God.  ^ 


Death  of  the  hired  man:  age  82 

by  Lorie  Gooding 

He  seldom  spoke.  But  he  was  always  there. 

He  did  so  many  things  one  wouldn’t  see 
(oil  on  a crying  hinge,  nail  in  loosened  stair), 
we  thought  him  useless,  senile.  Until  he, 
one  morning  at  the  rising  of  the  dawn, 
said  nothing,  did  nothing,  and  was  gone. 

And  now  we  know  he  always  paid  his  way; 
but  he  can’t  hear,  and  there’s  nothing  left  to  say. 
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Recent  floods  in  India  have  created  hunger  once  again 

Hunger-emphasis  month 


“This  holiday  season  make  a difference  . . . 
share  yourself  and  your  gifts  with  the  poor 
and  hungry.  ” The  preceding  excerpt  from  a 
church  bulletin  insert  appeals  to  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  to  des- 
ignate November  as  Hunger  Emphasis 
Month.  MILLINDO,  the  project’s  instiga- 
tor, is  a food  and  hunger  concerns  commit- 
tee representing  churches  in  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

During  November,  the  month  tradi- 
tionally set  aside  for  thanksgiving  and  for 
hunger  awareness,  church  organizations  will 
be  using  radio,  television,  and  print  to  call 
for  hunger  awareness. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  whose 
program  goals  center  on  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  hungry,  has  listed  the  following 
resources  for  those  interested  in  exploring 
solutions  to  hunger: 

The  MILLINDO  committee  has  prepared 
a Hunger  Resource  Packet  and  a bulletin 
insert  for  distribution.  Churches  in  the 
MILLINDO  area  should  contact  staff  coor- 
dinators Duane  and  Ramona  Smith  Moore, 
Route  2,  Box  79,  N.  Manchester,  IN  46962, 
for  literature  and  speakers. 

What  do  gathering  walnuts,  recycling  alu- 
minum cans,  and  chopping  wood  have  in 
common?  All  three  are  ecological  projects 
that  families  and  church  groups  can  use  to 


raise  money  for  a world  hunger  fund.  Paul 
Longacre,  Hunger  Concerns  Secretary  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  has  com- 
piled a list  of  ten  project  ideas.  In  addition, 
MCC  has  copies  of  the  brochure  “Then 
what  are  we  to  do?”  (a  guide  to  simpler  liv- 
ing), the  essay  “The  Lord  Made  It — Handle 
with  Care,”  and  other  literature  on  world 
hunger.  For  materials  write  to  MCC, 
Hunger  Concerns  Office,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

Voluntary  Service  assignments  are  one 
way  Christians  can  respond  to  people  who 
have  to  struggle  daily  to  find  food.  A Ban- 
gladesh plowman  trudging  behind  his  oxen 
and  wooden  plow  discov^ers,  with  the  help  of 
a volunteer,  ways  to  improve  crop  produc- 
tion. Christian  volunteers  in  Haiti  helped 
farmers  develop  the  derapine,  a tool  for 
deeper  cultivation  made  from  a broad  hoe 
and  a truck  spring.  The  23-minute  films 
Give  Us  Daily  Bread  and  Bangladesh 
Plowman  and  the  filmstrip  People’s  Tech- 
nology are  available  from  MCC,  Audio-Vi- 
sual Library,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501.  They 
can  also  be  obtained  from  mission  boards 
and  regional  and  provincial  offices. 

The  Fight  for  Food,  a three-part  public 
television  series,  brings  North  Americans 
face-to-face  with  starving  people  and  pre- 
sents tentative  solutions  to  the  world  hunger 


problem.  The  viewing  schedule  is  as  follows; 
Program,  I,  Nov.  12,  8:00  p.m.,  Eastern 
Time;  Program  II,  Nov.  13,  8:00  p.m.; 
Program  III,  Forum,  Nov.  16,  9:00  p.m. 

In  connection  with  the  series  the  film 
Distant  Thunder  will  be  shown  on  Nov.  15 
at  9:00  p.m.  (EST).  It  is  the  story  of  a young 
Brahmin  who  attempts  to  lead  his  small  In- 
dian village  through  a famine. 

A discussion  leader’s  guide  is  available 
from  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Public  Broad- 
casting, Inc.,  4802  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15213.  The  airing  schedule  will  vary. 
Contact  local  TV  stations  for  correct  dates 
and  times. 

Mission  Board  revamps 
publications  program 

The  Oct.  31  Gospel  Herald  will  be  16  pages 
thicker,  featuring  a new  magazine  about 
people  in  mission. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  launches  in  Gospel  Herald  pilot  issue  0 
of  a new  bimonthly  magazine.  Sent.  The 
regular  issues  begin  with  the  January-Feb- 
ruary  copy,  set  to  appear  on  Feb.  13,  1979. 

While  economies  realized  through  shared 
mailing  lists  and  postage  costs  figured  in  the 
decision  to  go  with  an  insert,  “the  big 
benefit  comes  through  using  our  church 
organ,”  said  Sent  editor,  Willard  E.  Roth, 
“especially  since  Sent  material  is  geared  to 
supplement  what  already  appears  as  feature 
and  news  in  the  Herald. ’’ 

The  Mission  Board  will  cease  publication 
of  its  newsletter,  MissionQ,  with  the  advent 
of  Sent.  No  wide  circulation  popular  print 
piece  has  linked  Board  program  for  the 
MBM  family  and  constituency  since  the 
monthly  Mission-Service  Newsletter  ceased 
publication  in  1969,  although  in  recent  years 
MissionQ  was  offered  in  bulk  to  interested 
congregations. 

The  Relief  and  Service  Committee  will 
consider  a proposal  at  its  October  meeting  to 
combine  its  31,000  circulation  VS  publica- 
tion, agape,  with  the  VS  unit  newsletter, 
Unit-y.  Circulation  of  the  combined  Unit-y/ 
agape,  the  proposal  suggests,  would  be 
limited  to  the  VS  units  and  interested  indi- 
viduals on  a monthly  schedule. 

While  Sent  gets  the  spotlight  just  now, 
ssociate  secretary  Ray  E.  Horst  said  the 
3oard  will  continue  to  communicate  with 
the  church  through  conference  and  church- 
wide periodicals,  personal  contacts  via 
speakers  and  mission  rallies,  audiovisuals, 
pray-er  networks,  project  giving  opportu- 
nities, work  and  study  experiences,  local  in- 
volvements— such  as  radio.  Choice  Books, 
Out-Spokin’ — and  congregational  participa- 
tion in  calling  and  commissioning  workers. 

Willard  Roth  is  assisted  in  editing  Sent  by 
associate  editors,  J.  Allen  Brubaker,  Joel 
Kauffmann,  and  Karen  J.  Miller. 
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Lupe  De  Leon: 
From  Kool-Aid  to 
the  big  house 


His  normally  alert  eyes  now  have  the  opaque 
look  of  a punch-drunk  fighter.  He  is  tired, 
he  confesses,  from  his  quick  trip  home  to  see  his 
seriously  ill  father.  He  has  traveled  a long 
distance — from  Elkhart,  Indiana,  to  his  birth- 
place in  Mathis,  Texas. 

For  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  the  distance  and  toll 
of  the  journey  between  Mathis  and  Elkhart  can  t 
simply  be  measured  in  miles.  He  must  contrast 
the  difference  between  the  backbreaking  work 
of  a migrant  laborer  and  being  head  of  the 
Home  Missions  Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  And  he  cannot  avoid  comparing  the 
memories  of  his  father  s family  of  eight  crowded 
into  a two-room  house  to  the  present  reality  of 
his  own  family  of  five  comfortably  spread  out  in 
a suburban  home. 

From  Mathis  to  Elkhart.  The  trip  back  to 
Mathis  takes  only  a few  hours  by  air.  The  trip 
from  Mathis  to  Elkhart  took  much  longer.  “I 
came  to  the  Mennonite  Church  via  the  Kool-Aid 
and  cookies  route,”  Lupe  says  with  only  a trace 
of  bitterness.  Lupe  gently  mocks  the  Bible 
school,  club,  and  church  camp  programs  with 
which  Mennonite  workers  used  to  tempt  kids 
into  coming  to  church.  In  the  next  breath  he 
expresses  gratitude  for  such  programs. 

A result  of  these  programs,  for  Lupe,  was  a 
pastorate  in  Fremont,  Texas,  at  the  green  age  of 
21.  “As  a pastor,”  he  claims,  “I  was  treated 
badly  because  I was  a Mejicano,  not  a mis- 
sionary, and  because  I wasn’t  articulate:”  To 
compensate  for  his  lack  of  education,  he  signed 
up  for  four  courses  at  a local  university.  He 
flunked  two  of  them. 

This  taught  Lupe  a hard  lesson  about  the 
limits  of  life  and  made  him  all  the  more  de- 
ermined  to  overcome  them.  At  23  he  enrolled  at 
Hesston  College  in  Kansas.  In  addition  to  begin- 
ning a family  and  carrying  a full-time  load  in 
school,  he  worked  up  to  48  hours  a week  in  a 
local  factory.  Why?  He  summarizes  simply, 
“The  money  was  too  good  to  pass  up.” 

After  graduating  from  Hesston,  Lupe  moved 
back  to  Texas.  The  next  years  were  some  of  the 
roughest  for  him  and  his  growing  family.  To 
2 Sent 


make  ends  meet,  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  that  ; 
ranged  from  milkman  to  gun-toting  security  j 
guard.  Nights  he  spent  at  police  school. 

During  this  time  minority  issues  were  becom-  ; 
ing  a nationwide  concern.  Lupe  began  to  ‘ 
emerge  as  a spokesperson  for  Spanish  concerns 
in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

In  1970  the  Minority  Ministries  Council,  a 
program  started  to  address  minority  issues, 
asked  Lupe  to  serve  in  Elkhart.  The  De  Leon 
family  packed  bags  once  more  and  headed 
north. 

Between  minority  factions.  The  years  Lupe 
spent  with  Minority  Ministries  overflowed  with 
passion.  His  ability  as  peacemaker  was  tested 
not  only  as  an  arbiter  between  minorities  and 
Anglos,  but  between  the  various  factions  of  the 
minority  camps  as  well.  To  succeed  in  this  role 
required  special  savvy.  A friend  describes  Lupe’s 
gift  this  way:  ‘Tve  seen  occasions  when  Lupe 
would  almost  come  to  blows  with  someone  over 
a particular  issue.  And  then  I’ve  seen  him  step  in 
and  prevent  others  from  coming  to  blows.  ” 

While  an  Anglo  Mennonite  might  ignore  the 
civil-rights  movement,  a Chicano  Mennonite 
could  not.  Lupe’s  involvement  with  Minority 
Ministries  gave  him  a foothold  into  the  larger 
struggle  of  the  oppressed.  He  could  be  found  at 
a committee  meeting  in  Illinois  one  day  and  at 
the  front  of  a picket  line  in  California  the  next. 
Frustrated  by  the  church’s  reluctance  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  issues  of  justice  and  human 
rights,  he  turned  gradually  to  politics. 

During  this  period,  some  hostility  was  kindled 
in  Lupe  toward  the  church,  which  at  times 
seemed  to  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressor. 

In  a fiery  response  to  a critic,  Lupe  wrote,  “If 
the  church  is  not  going  to  help  us,  it  at  least  can 
stay  out  of  our  way.  ” He  became  involved  with 
the  political  party.  La  Baza  Unida,  joined 
several  Chicano  organizations,  and  edited  a 
Chicano  paper. 

For  Lupe  De  Leon  the  political  waters  looked 
inviting.  He  was  offered  the  campaign  man- 
agership of  a Texas  gubernatorial  candidate  and 
a lobbyist  position  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 


shakes  his  head  as  he  recalls  this  era.  “I  know  I 
could  have  made  it  in  politics  if  I would  have 
tried  as  hard  as  I have  to  stay  in  the  church. 
Y’know  what  I’m  trying  to  say?  ” A colleague 
made  a more  blunt  observation:  “When  Lupe 
ventured  into  politics  he  didn’t  realize  how 
Mennonite  he  had  become.  His  beliefs  and 
mores  prevented  him  from  doing  what  he  would 
have  had  to  do  to  become  a successful  poli- 
tician. ” 

Beyond  closed  doors.  In  1977  Lupe  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  of  Home  Missions  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  has  a strong 
sense  of  God  having  led  him  to  this  post.  “I’ve 
always  felt  that  God  had  a plan  for  me,  even 
though  I haven’t  always  been  comfortable  with 
it.  I’ve  ventured  out  into  business,  politics,  law 
enforcement.  But  I’ve  always  found  that  the 
doors  didn’t  open  very  wide.  ” 

The  doors  that  did  open  for  Lupe  were  some- 
times difficult  for  him  to  enter.  “I  didn’t  want  to 
be  a pastor  just  beeause  that  was  all  I could  do.  I 
wouldn’t  have  accepted  this  job  if  I hadn’t  any 
other  options.  There  were  other  opportunities, 
but  I decided  that  this  is  where  God  was  finally 
leading  me.  ” 

Lupe  worries — but  not  for  long — about  the 
possibility  that  in  this  new  position  he  might  lose 
some  of  his  integrity.  “I’m  aware  that  when 
there’s  a rabble-rouser,  you  give  him  a manage- 
ment position  with  some  status.  I know  many 
people  in  the  civil-rights  movement  got  bought 
off  that  way.  I realize  that  in  my  own  life  I have 
had  to  make  compromises.  For  example,  in  tak- 
ing this  job,  I have  had  to  give  up  most  of  my  in- 
volvement with  the  movement.  I don’t  deny 
that  part  of  me,  and  I won’t  forget  where  I came 
from,  but  I have  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  new 
task  that  I have  aecepted.  ’ 

Lupe  has  struggled  with  the  symbols  of  status, 
but  claims  to  be  at  peace  with  himself  on  this 
issue.  “I’ve  achieved  all  I set  out  to  achieve.  I 
got  a BA,  but  I wasn’t  overjoyed.  I wanted  good 
grades  in  seminary  so  I could  go  to  a prestigious 
eastern  school.  I got  them  but  I wasn’t  thrilled. 
I’ve  known  top  leaders  like  Jesse  Jackson  and 
Cesar  Chavez,  but  they’re  just  ordinary  folks.  I 
didn’t  feel  like  I was  on  holy  ground.  I wouldn’t 
say  status  isn’t  important.  Status  is  always  im- 
portant. Rich  people  say  money  isn’t  important, 
but  they  have  to  have  it  to  say  that.  Some  people 
criticize  the  way  I live,  dress,  and  spend;  but 
that’s  me.  Some  people  have  big  bank  accounts. 
Some  own  land.  I like  to  enjoy  myself  and  my 
family.  If  people  were  to  try  to  make  a black- 
bumper  Mennonite  out  of  me,  that  would  be 
like  trying  to  change  my  name  to  Yoder.  ” 
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Dreaming  about  the  future  of  Mennonite  Church  witness 
n North  America  reflects  Lupe  De  Leon  s continuing 
;oncern  as  MBM  Secretary  for  Home  Missions. 

I’ve  always  felt  that  God 
had  a plan  for  me,  even 
though  I haven’t  always 
been  comfortable  with  it. 
I’ve  ventured  into  business, 
politics,  law  enforcement. 
But  I’ve  always  found  that 
the  doors  didn’t  open 
very  wide. 


Such  blunt  talk  is  a trademark  of  Lupe’s  per- 
sonality. His  skill  at  using  words  frankly  comes 
from  an  era  when  words  were  all  a Chicano  from 
south  Texas  had.  In  his  vocabulary,  Mickey 
Mouse  characterizes  trivia  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  That  phrase  is  often  applied  to  bu- 
reaucratic proposals.  “The  Big  House”  refers  to 
the  plush  offices  of  the  church’s  institutions. 
“Making  it  to  the  Big  House  ” means  success  if 
you’re  a “poor,  minority  pastor.”  “I  don’t  go  for 
none  of  this  ‘tico,  taco’  stuff,  ” reflects  his  aver- 
sion to  artificiality.  “Hey,  Gringo”  means, 
simply  enough,  “hey,  white  man.  ” The  tone  of 
his  voice,  however,  can  make  this  simple  phrase 
mean  anything  from  “hey,  brother  ” to  “hey,  op- 
pressor. ” 

Lupe’s  experience  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  taught  him  when  to  take  it  seriously 
and  when  not  to.  He  has  witnessed  many  of  the 
hypocrisies  and  contradictions  of  Mennonite 
culture.  “In  Mathis  we  were  taught  that  it  was  a 
sin  to  even  buy  ice  cream  on  Sunday.  Then 
when  I got  to  Hesston  I saw  Mennonites  who 
owned  businesses  working  on  Sundays.  ” 

For  the  human  channel.  Lupe’s  criticism  of 
the  way  the  church  has  acted  in  the  past  does 
not  undermine  his  support  of  it  in  the  present. 
“I  know  some  people  have  questions  about  the 
way  church  boards  operate.  There’s  an  old 
Spanish  saying  that  goes,  ‘No  one  knows  what’s 
in  the  pot  except  the  one  that’s  stirring  it.’  If 
people  have  questions  they  should  find  out  more 
about  the  boards  before  they  criticize.  We’ re  a 
human  channel  for  sending  people  and  money 
to  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Human  channels 
aren  t perfect.  We  make  mistakes,  but  we  never 
consciously  rip  anyone  off.  ” 

Lupe’s  support  for  church  boards  does  not 
blind  him  to  their  weaknesses.  “I  feel  that  one  of 
the  evils  of  organized  religion  is  its  inability  to 
change  to  meet  needs.”  He  elaborates  with  an 
example  of  how  pastors  in  locations  are  expected 
to  exist  on  inspiration  alone:  “These  pastors  need 
more  training  and  support  from  the  rest  of  the 
church.  I want  to  use  my  power  and  influence  to 
bring  about  this  change.  ” 

Lupe’s  power  as  head  of  the  Home  Missions 
Division  is,  financially  speaking,  15  percent  of 
the  Mission  Board  budget — about  half  a million 
dollars.  With  Lupe  as  gatekeeper,  this  money  is 
channeled  back  to  churches  through  conferences 
for  leadership  training  and  support,  to  help 
struggling  congregations  with  building  ex- 
penses, and  to  establish  new  ministries.  Deaf 
ministries  is  an  example  of  an  outreach  that 
would  not  now  exist  without  the  support  of 
Home  Missions. 
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Although  Lupe  is  settling  into  the  role  of 
Home  Missions  secretary,  he  isn’t  ready  to  bury 
his  dreams  yet.  He  hasn’t  ruled  politics  out  com- 
pletely as  a future  option.  He  talks  of  opening  a 
Mexican  resturant.  He  has  begun  an  anthology 
of  Spanish  Mennonite  writings.  And,  he  hopes 
someday  to  finish  a novel  he  has  been  writing  for 
three  years. 

Some  time  ago  Lupe  observed  a small  boy 
gracefully  maneuvering  a skateboard.  “If  he  can 
do  that,  so  can  I,’  Lupe  boasted.  He  tried,  fell, 
and  badly  splintered  his  leg.  After  a painful 
rehabilitation  he  can  now  joke  about  it.  “At  least 
I tried,”  he  laughs.  “Who  knows — I might  have  j 
become  champion.” — Joel  Kauffmann  i 


This  May  Help  You 
Live  a Little  Longer 

I met  a man  once  who  thought  that 
making  a will  would  bring  on  an  early 
death.  He  was  apprehensive,  even  a little 
superstitious.  He  felt  that  getting  his  house 
in  order  would  signal  his  readiness  to  go 
home. 

But  that  didn’t  happen  at  all.  He  finally 
made  a will,  and  as  a single  person  he 
designated  his  entire  estate  for  church 
causes.  He  called  me  later  to  report  that  he 
had  a physical  examination.  The  doctor 
told  him  he  was  going  to  live  until  he  was  a 
hundred. 

I have  a theory,  but  I can’t  prove  it.  The 
theory  is  this:  people  who  complete  their 
planning  and  write  their  wills  seem  to  relax 
and  live  a little  longer. 

So,  I am  not  aware  of  any  risk  in  writing 
a will.  It’s  the  Christian  thing  to  do. 

When  we  write  our  wills  and  try  to 
provide  for  our  families  and  for  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  we  are  bringing  our  Christian 
stewardship  to  completion. — John  H. 
Rudy 
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When  I had  my  tonsils 

removed  in  the  mid-forties, 
the  doctors  came  to  our  house  on 
the  farm  and  performed  the  opera- 
tion on  the  kitchen  table  moved 
into  my  parents’  bedroom,  the 
same  room  where  I was  born. 
When  measles  made  the  rounds, 
our  favorite  G.P.  made  several 
seven-mile  house  calls.  “Hospital  ” 
was  a word  I hardly  knew.  A lot 
has  happened  in  health  care  in 
rural  communities  since  those 
young  years  of  memory. 

In  response  to  the  question, 
“Why  does  the  Mennonite  Church 
manage  health  institutions?  ” 
Mennonite  health  service  pioneer 
Allen  H.  Erb  once  said,  “ For  the 
privilege  to  serve.”  Brother  Erb 
probably  answered  that  question 
many  times  before  I was  born,  but 
the  answer  is  as  fresh  for  me  as  I 
imagine  it  was  for  those  who  first 
heard  Jesus’  words  echoed  there. 

One  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Health  and  Welfare  goals 
is  to  work  with  groups  who  place 
service  above  other  objectives — 
profits,  power,  prestige,  or  ex- 
ploitation— not  only  in  word,  but 
in  spirit  and  deed  through  their 
policies,  practices,  and  priorities. 

Currently  MBM  operates  four 
hospitals  in  southeast  Colorado, 
used  to  operate  six,  and  has  turned 
down  requests  to  sponsor  others. 
Three  hospitals  are  managed  in 


Health 
Services 
Right 
for  the 
Time 


What 

innovation 
demands  is 
vision 
with  the 
patience 
to  wait 
for  people 
to  catch  it. 

Kansas  and  Oregon.  Mennonite 
Hospital  in  Aibonito  is  now 
managed  in  Puerto  Rico,  although 
MBM  names  some  members  to  the 
local  board. 

Beginning  in  Colorado.  Men- 
nonites  got  their  start  in  bringing 
health  services  to  rural  Colorado 
through  a sanitarium  built  near 
Swink  in  Otero  County.  The  Men- 
nonite Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
was  built  through  local  congrega- 
tional initiative  on  a 320-acre  farm 
five  miles  from  La  Junta,  a 10,000 
population  community.  The  34- 
bed  facility  (later  64)  was  dedi- 
cated in  1908.  The  Mennonite 
Sanitarium  School  of  Nursing 
(later  La  Junta  Mennonite  School 
of  Nursing)  opened  in  1918. 

La  Junta  became  the  hub  for 
training  nurses  as  well  as  providing 
expanded  health-care  services.  At 
conferences  and  at  churchwide 
meetings  the  matter  of  the  church 
launching  into  full-fledged  hos- 
pital care  received  attention,  but  it 
took  until  1927  for  the  green  light 
to  build  a new  Mennonite  hospital 


and  sanitarium.  The  sanitarium 
board  had  accepted  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  old  city  hospital  in 
La  Junta  seven  years  earlier.  The 
Mennonite  hospital  and  sanita- 
rium in  a new  location  “on  the 
hill  ” in  La  Junta  became  a reality 
in  1928. 

In  the  early  fifties  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  assumed  opera- 
tion of  more  hospitals,  one  at 
Rocky  Ford,  next  door  to  La  Junta. 
The  early  objectives  for  a shared 
clinical  training  of  nurses  and 
unified  medical  staff  between 
Rocky  Ford  and  La  Junta, 
however,  did  not  materialize. 

“The  Rocky  Ford  Hospital  pros- 
pered because  it  was  geared  ac- 
cording to  size,  ” Allen  Erb  said  in 
his  memoirs.  Privileged  to  Serve. 
The  La  Junta  Hospital  had  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  reduced 
census.  Other  activity  affected  the 
La  Junta  scene:  nurses  training 
moved  to  Mennonite  colleges,  the 
practical  nursing  school  moved  to 
Otero  Junior  College  in  La  Junta, 
sanitarium  closed  to  patient  care, 
nursing  home  opened,  a new  90- 
bed  hospital  opened  in  1971,  the 
old  facility  renovated  for  a nursing 
home  and  hospital  services. 
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Having  babies  at  home.  One 
trend  which  has  surfaced  in  health 
care  in  Otero  County  is  the 
preference  of  some  couples  to  have 
their  babies  delivered  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  Kenneth  Schmidt, 
former  administrator  of  Pioneers 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Rocky  Ford. 
The  37-bed  hospital  serves  an  area 
population  of  between  15,000  and 
20,000  persons. 

“We  are  noticing  a back-to- 
mother-nature  trend,”  Ken  said 
last  spring.  Persons  in  the  health- 
care field  don’t  know  quite  what  to 
make  of  it,  he  said,  though  he 
doesn’t  think  it’s  just  a rejection  to 
technology  and  rising  costs.  Hav- 
ing the  baby  at  home  may  stem 
more  from  an  interest  in  the  early 
bonding  between  baby  and 
parents,  Ken  said.  “Maybe  we 
haven’t  been  listening  to  what 
people  wantandexpect,”  headd- 
ed. 

In  the  late  1960s  the  community 
of  Las  Animas  in  Bent  County,  18 
miles  from  La  Junta,  asked  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  assume 
operation  of  their  15-bed  hospital 
and  nursing  home.  No  long-term 
solution  to  census  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems appeared  in  prospect.  The 
Mission  board  declined  the 


No  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  health  care  administrators 
welcome  suggestions  for  innova- 
tion. 


request,  as  it  had  at  Lamar  in 
Prowers  County,  Springfield  and 
Walsh  in  Baca  County,  and 
Trinidad  in  Las  Animas  County — 
an  area  which  with  the  hospitals 
MBM  operates,  blankets  southeast 
Colorado. 

In  1978  Bent  and  Otero, 
counties  in  Colorado,  have  three 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  the 
civic  pride  that  built  them.  The 
Las  Animas  people  said  in  1969 
that  they  did  not  want  their  hos- 
pital to  become  a “way  station  ” to 
La  Junta.  To  suggest  in  some 
quarters  that  a community 
consider  other  than  the  full  com- 
plement of  its  own  hospital 
services  is  to  get  a free  ride  to  the 
train  station,  an  outsider  said. 

The  church  and  local  boards 
face  the  challenge  and  perplexity 
put  before  hospitals  nationwide: 
tougher  health  standards,  lower 
patient  census  (shorter  hospital 
stays),  decreased  resources  avail- 
able for  health  services — and  local 
community  interest. 


Considering  new  ideas.  Al- 
ternatives to  hospitals  for  expand- 
ing healthcare  services,  however, 
are  appearing  on  the  national 
scene,  according  to  John  Oswald, 
director  of  planning  for  Swedish 
Hospital  in  Denver.  John  sees  out- 
of-hospital  care  as  an  answer  to 
money  problems  and  also  as  a way 
to  make  the  70  to  80  percent  of 
health-care  resources  now  located 
in  the  city  accessible  to  an  entire 
region. 

“Some  new  things  have 
worked,”  John  said.  “People  are 
becoming  more  comfortable  with 
change  as  they  work  with  it,  accept 
it,  and  help  to  create  it.  ” One  in- 
novation Swedish  Hospital  has 
made  is  to  set  up  two  emergency 
care  centers  staffed  24  hours  a day 
by  paraprofessionals  who  are  in 
turn  tied  into  telephone  and  video 
contact  with  a doctor.  “This  was 
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For  the  privilege  to  serve — that’s 
why  the  church  must  be  in  health 
care,  Allen  Erb  once  said. 


the  first  time  vve  had  people  call 
up  and  say  ‘thanks,’  ” John  said. 
John  is  working  part-time  for 
MBM  to  develop  a new  health- 
management  proposal  for  its  Colo- 
rado hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
He  also  is  a consultant  to  La  Junta 
Medical  Center. 

Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital  and 
La  Junta  Medical  Center  share 
laundry,  some  lab  services,  some 
specialists,  and  technicians  with 
each  other.  La  Junta  sponsors 
specialty  clinics  twice  a week  in  a 
plan  that  brings  in  specialists  from 
larger  medical  centers.  Pioneers 
use  the  services  of  a mobile  diag- 
nostic unit.  The  National  Health 
Service  Corps  has  located  a 
medical  office  and  three  doctors  in 
Rocky  Ford  to  extend  services  to 
the  farm  worker  population. 

The  future  in  health  services  lies 
in  prevention,  Ken  Schmidt  said. 
John  Oswald  echos  the  emphasis 
on  prevention.  Swedish  Hospital 
has  made  a corporate  commitment 


La  Junta  Medical  Center  staff 
members  take  time  for  a refresh- 
ment break. 


to  wellness,  he  said,  using  a test 
group  of  employees  to  monitor 
habits  in  such  areas  as  diet, 
exercise,  and  mental  health. 

“There’s  a need  for  acute  care,  ” 
La  Junta  Medical  Center  Adminis- 
trator Lewis  Leaman  said,  “but  as 
long  as  we  think  of  that  only,  we  ll 
see  a slow  demise  in  involvement 
in  hospital  care.  ” The  average 
length  of  hospital  stay  has 
decreased  from  IV2  to  6 days  in  one 
year  he  said.  “People  don’t  want  to 
stay  there  anymore.  We  have  to  try 
to  keep  costs  down  although  there 
is  still  a price  tag,  ” he  said. 

Looking  ahead.  What’s  ahead 
for  Otero  and  Bent  counties? 

Could  it  be  a unified  medical 
staff?  Could  it  be  one  or  two  hos- 
pitals? Could  it  be  some  shift  to 
emergency  centers,  home  health 
services,  hospices?  Questions 
aside,  the  future  holds  the  promise 
of  efforts  to  maximize  local 
resources  to  keep  folks  in  the  com- 


munity where  they  live  with  the 
needed  support  groups  and 
services. 

Who  dare  and  will  sound  the 
call  to  change  health-care  systems 
in  the  area?  The  Colorado  Cost 
Commission?  The  hospitals  run  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions? 
Inspired  community  leaders? 
Medical  persons?  The  opportu- 
nities are  open,  John  Oswald  said. 
Persons  dare  not  be  afraid  to  probe 
the  imponderables,  he  said.  What 
innovation  demands  is  “vision 
with  the  patience  to  wait  for 
people  to  catch  it,  ” he  said. 

When  the  assisting  physician 
put  the  pillow  with  the  anethestic 
over  my  face,  back  on  that  Ontario 
kitchen  table,  I was  momentarily 
terrified,  “I  can’t  breathe,  ” fled 
through  my  mind.  Yet  I had  been 
assured  I could  have  all  the  ice 
cream  I wanted.  And  I trusted  the 
people  around  me. 

What  happens  in  rural  health 
services  in  the  counties  of 
southeast  Colorado  could  be  the 
agony  and  ecstasy  of  what’s  right 
for  the  time. — John  Bender 
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A Global 
Peoplehood 
with  a 
Mission 
Focus 


Photographs  by  David  Hiebert  and 
Joseph  O.  Brenneman 
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In  a profound  sense  Wichita 
’78  was  a flowering  of  much  of 
what  we  have  prayed  for  and 
worked  toward  in  the  1957  to 
the  1972  conferences 
(Germany  1957;  Canada  1962; 
Netherlands  1967;  Brazil 
1972),  shifting  from  an  his- 
torically-oriented, European/ 
North  American  dominated 
conference  to  a truly  “world  ” 
assembly  with  focus  on  our 
mission  as  God’s  people.  At 
Wichita  it  became  visible  that 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  are  now  indeed  a global 
peoplehood  with  an  impressive 
and  colorful  diversity  in 
cultural  forms. — Erland 
Waltner,  president  Mennonite 
World  Conference  1963-72,  in 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review, 
August  3,  1978 

The  international  character  of 
the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  10th  assembly 
spoke  eloquently  about  the 
result  of  our  past  mission  ef- 
forts around  the  world.  . . . We 
came  together  from  a hundred 
different  cultures,  from 
democracies  and  dictatorships, 
from  wealthy  nations  and 
families,  and  from  poor  barrios, 
city  slums,  and  peasant 
villages.  . . . We  look  with  an- 


1.  President  Million  Belete 
(Ethiopia)  and  Vice-President 
Marvin  Hein  (North  America)  sit 
back  as  the  Mennonite  India  Choir 
lead  worship  during  the  10th  Men- 
nonite World  Conference. 

2.  C.  Norman  Kraus,  Overseas 
Missions  Committee  member, 
chats  between  sessions. 

3.  The  international  character  of 
Wichita  ’78,  according  to  Men- 
nonite Reporter  editor  David 
Kroeker,  spoke  eloquently  about 
the  result  of  Mennonite  mission  ef- 
forts around  the  world. 


4.  Reuben  Savanick,  MBM  Deaf 
Ministries  director,  signs  con- 
gregational singing.  Having 
churchwide  gatherings  signed  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  bringing 
together  deaf  persons  within  the 
Mennonite  family. 
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5.  Missionary  Charles  Shenk 
(Japan),  like  many  more  of  the 
nearly  10,000  registrants  for  the 
world  assembly,  captured  much  of 
the  action  by  camera.  Daughter 
Gloria  checks  goings  on  with 
another  attendant  from  Japan.. 
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ticipation  into  the  future  realiz- 
ing that  we  have  become  a 
truly  international  body  and 
trusting  that  vitality  and 
relevance  will  come  from  many 
new  places  and  new  people. — 
David  Kroeker  in  Mennonite 
Reporter,  August  7,  1978. 

Although  the  Mennonite 
Church  moved  into  the 
missionary  scene  very  late,  as  a 
small  denomination  we  have 
made  a major  missionary  com- 
mitment around  the  world.  Yet 
I am  impressed  that  many 
Mennonites  really  don’t  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  their 
church  is  involved  in  mission 
and  peacemaking.  The  extent 
to  which  Mennonites  are  com- 
mitted to  making  a contribu- 
tion in  the  experience  of 
international  mission  is 
remarkable.  I was  amazed,  for 
instance,  at  the  cultures  and 
races  represented  at  Wichita 
1978.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant values  stemming  from 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
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is  the  emergence  of  a lively 
sense  of  Mennonite  identity — 
the  feeling  that  we  belong  to 
each  other  despite  increasing 
cultural  differences.  While  we 
don’t  always  know  what  it  is, 
something  binds  us  together 
which  is  very  real. — J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder  in  a 
sermon  at  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elkhart,  In- 
diana, August  6,  1978. 
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We  give  thanks  for  those  of  our 
people  in  times  present  and 
past  who  crossed  borders  of  na- 
tion and  culture  to  bring  to 
others  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom.  And  now  from  forty 
countries  and  a hundred  cul- 
tures their  spiritual  sons  and 
daughters  come  in  joyous 
procession  to  tell  their  stories  of 
the  kingdom,  to  celebrate  their 
life  in  Christ  and  to  call  to 
renewed  faithfulness  those  who 
have  grown  weary  and 
fainthearted. — 10th  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  find- 
ings committee  report. 


6.  Willard  Roth,  Sent  editor  and 
former  missionary  in  Ghana;  talks 
with  friends  from  India:  Sharad 
Jiwanlal  and  Dhiren  Chatterji, 
both  graduates  of  the  Dhamtari 
Secondary  School;  and  S.  Paul  and 
Vesta  Miller.  Vesta  went  to  India 
with  MBM  in  1938  and  Paul  three 
years  later. 

7.  Anna  and  B.  Frank  Byler  meet 
son  Dennis  at  the  MBM  display. 
The  elder  Bylers  have  been  with 
MBM  in  South  America  since 
1947.  Dennis,  a second-generation 
missionary,  is  studying  in  seminary 
d uring  a furlough  from  Argentina. 

8.  Three  Ohioans  exchange 
conference  impressions:  Edward 
Taylor,  Home  Missions  associate 
secretary;  Gerald  Hughes  and  Lu- 
cius Cannon,  members  of  the  Lee 
Heights  congregation  in  Cleve- 
land. 

9.  West  Africa  worker  Lydia 
Burkhart  reminisces  with  Lloyd 
Fisher  updating  life  in  Ghana 
since  his  departure  in  1969. 


10.  Dick  Ekerete,  Nigeria 
Mennonite  Church  secretary, 
reports  the  state  of  the  church  to 
B.  Charles  Hostetter,  missionary 
teacher  in  Nigeria  1970-76. 

11.  During  the  India  Mennonite 
Choir’s  stop  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
former  India  missionaries  Lena 
Graber  and  Wilbur  Hostetler  visit 
with  Anil  Singh,  physician  at 
Dhamtari  Christian  hospital,  and 
P.  D.  Sonwani,  member  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
church  in  Jagdeeshpur. 

12.  Asia  intersects  Africa  as 
Blanche  Sell  (India),  Lydia 
Burkhart  (Ghana),  Grace  Hostetter 
(formerly  Nigeria),  and  Vesta 
Miller  (India)  assess  whether  an 
Indian  sari  or  West  African  tradi- 
tional garb  is  most  colorful. 

13.  Nick  King,  Wichita  State 
University  student,  touches  base 
with  Hubert  Brown,  Mennonite 
Student  Services  secretary. 
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Years 
with  Young 
Adults 
Through 
Student 
Services. 


Non-Mennonite  college  and  university  cam- 
puses represent  a challenging  frontier  for 
mission  to  our  world.  Here,  where  the  faiths, 
philosophies,  and  world  views  compete  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  young  adult,  the  church 
is  called  upon  to  be  present  as  a witness,  living 
out  what  it  means  to  be  in  Christ.  The  church 
ought  to  be  in  mission  on  campus  in  view  of  the 
special  challenges  of  this  frontier. 

More  recently  young  adults  living  and  work- 
ing in  urban  settings  have  become  a part  of 
Mennonite  Student  Services.  The  urban  chal- 
lenge to  which  the  church  has  slowly  been 
responding  should  receive  further  impetus 
through  the  fact  that  many  of  the  church’s 
young  adult  members  are  being  absorbed  in 
these  metropolitan  areas.  The  urban  setting  is  an 
important  frontier  for  the  church’s  mission. 

Our  stance  with  respect  to  the  Mennonite 
young  adult  diaspora  on  university  campuses 
and  in  urban  settings  is  that  they  indeed 
represent  God’s  people  today.  The  church 
fulfills  its  mission  on  campus  and  in  the  city  as 
its  members  who  are  already  there  carry  out  this 
mandate  in  and  through  their  vocation  and  in 
community  with  other  Christians. — Hubert 
Brown,  Student  Services  secretary 


I well  remember  the  need  felt  20  years  ago  for  a 
Student  Services  Committee,  and  how  I was 
called  to  serve  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1958.  An  early  decision  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  appoint  an  executive  secretary,  Virgil 
Brenneman.  Another  was  to  stay  away  from 
owning  property  and  running  rooming  facilities 
after  the  pattern  usually  used  in  the  student 
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work  of  many  denominations.  We  emphasized, 
instead,  helping  students  to  discover  each  other 
and  to  develop  spiritual  fellowship. 

The  programs  of  these  fellowships  varied  from 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  We  did  try 
to  make  them  fit  in  with  Mennonite  concepts  of 
the  church  and  the  needs  of  the  participants. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  see  how  well  the  objec- 
tives we  then  set  up  have  been  realized. — Paul 
Erb,  first  Student  Services  Committee  chairman 

College  students  and  young  adults  are  a hidden 
treasure  in  the  midst  of  the  Mennonite  Church; 
a treasure  which  can  be  discovered  and  used  or 
neglected. 

During  the  past  five  years  working  with 
Student  Services  in  Philadelphia,  I have  dis- 
covered that  Mennonite  young  adults  are  quite 
anxious  to  become  involved  in  the  community  of 
faith.  Because  they  have  left  the  home  com- 
munity or  church  school,  it  is  subtly  assumed 
that  they  have  left  their  faith  commitment.  God, 
however,  is  not  limited  by  geography. 

Students  and  young  adults  are  involved  in  a 
healthy  stage  of  a challenging  or  searching  faith. 
Who  will  be  there  standing  alongside  when  they 
ask  these  searching  questions?  As  it  is,  young 
adults  seldom  find  the  church  standing  beside 
them  at  this  critical  time. 

We  need  to  work  together  in  discovering  crea- 
tive ways  for  standing  alongside  young  adults 
and  encouraging  their  search  for  a deeper, 
owned  faith.  This  requires  flexibility  and  an 
openness.  If  we  see  young  adults  in  the  church 
as  a gift  and  not  a problem,  we  can  begin  to  dis- 
cover those  gifts  in  several  concrete  ways: 

“Help  students  and  young  adults  see  them- 
selves in  mission  when  they  leave  for  school  or 
work. 

“Call  districts  or  conferences  to  actively 
develop  a young  adult  ministry  task  force  and 
begin  seriously  working  with  adults  in  their 
communities. 

“As  young  adult  workers  are  called,  more  and 
more  young  adults  can  be  identified  and  en- 
couraged in  developing  fellowship  groups  on 
campuses  or  in  urban  areas. 

“We  need  to  offer  quality  resources  that  speak 
directly  to  the  key  spiritual,  ethical,  and  life- 
style concerns  young  adults  are  struggling  with. 

“Nothing  can  replace  one-to-one  sharing. — 
Rick  Mojonnier,  interim  director  of  Mennonite 
Student  Services 


Witnessing  Fears 
Cast  Aside 

Many  people  are  fearful  to  witness 
for  Christ.  They  are  aware  of  their 
lack  of  scriptural  knowledge.  They 
fear  not  being  able  to  answer 
should  anyone  challenge  them. 
They  are  fearful  that  people  don  t 
want  to  be  bothered. 

Brother  and  sister  Maruyama 
became  Christians  in  their  later 


years.  Upon  retirement  Toyozo 
san  gave  more  time  to  his  hobbies, 
which  include  brush  writing  of 
characters,  and  writing  verse.  In  a 
secular  poetry  magazine  he  noted 
a pastor  s advice  to  someone  to 
write  to  the ' glory  of  God. 

Toyozo  san  pondered  this  thought 
for  a long  time.  How  could  one 
write  Japanese  words  to  God  s 
glory?  Perhaps  God  was  asking 
him,  “What  is  in  your  hand?” 

The  concept  of  writing  Scripture 
on  cards  which  could  be  given  to 
people  as  gifts  struck  him  as  a way 
to  share  what  was  in  his  hand.  He 
prayed  for  guidance  in  selecting 
verses.  He  prayed  for  God  s help  to 
teach  brush  writing  classes  to 
primary  school  children  in  his 
home. 

Toyozo  san  s hobby  took  on  new 
meaning.  It  became  a point  of  wit- 
ness. He  said  that  now  he  sees  a 
definite  difference  in  what  he  ac- 
complishes when  he  seeks  God  s 
presence  and  help.  Even  the 
children  are  made  more  coopera- 
tive and  do  their  best  work. 

Toyozo  san  feels  that  many  people 
believe  in  God  in  the  universe,  but 
they  do  not  know  Him.  The 
dominant  theme  in  brother 
Maruyama’s  testimony  is  the  joy 
he  experiences  in  witnessing 


Toyozo  and  Toshiko  Maruyama 

through  the  gift  that  God  has 
given  him 

Sister  Maruyama  also  is  exu- 
berant with  joy  in  having  found 
that  she  can  witness  in  using  a skill 
that  she  learned  of  necessity  years 
ago.  She  learned  to  massage  by 
digital  pressure,  thus  relieving 
tight  muscles  and  tense  nerves. 
While  praying  that  God  would 
show  her  something  she  could  do 
for  Him,  she  became  aware  of  her 
elderly  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances who  were  making 
many  trips  to  the  doctor  and  tak- 
ing much  medication  but  receiv- 
ing little  help.  She  volunteered  her 
services  to  those  persons. 

Now  she  has  made  friends  and 
goes  at  regular  intervals  to  give  her 
service.  She  always  prays  silently 
before  beginning  and  asks  the 
Lord  to  work  comfort  and  healing 
through  her.  As  she  massages  she 
testifies  of  her  wonderful  Lord, 
how  she  now  is  able  to  thank  Him 
and  love  Him,  and  how  He  gives 
her  peace,  joy,  and  a purpose  for 
living.  How  one  longs  for  more 
and  more  of  God’s  children  to 
learn  the  joy  of  witnessing,  of  us- 
ing what  they  have  for  Him. — 
Louella  Blosser 


Former  Soldiers 
Reunited  in 
Peace  Church 

Toyozo  san  Maruyama  met 
Nabeya  san  at  the  Hiroo  train  sta- 
tion as  he  arrived  from  Taiki,  a 
neighboring  town.  The  last  time 
the  men  had  seen  each  other  was 
33  years  ago  as  soldiers  in  Japan’s 
Imperial  Army.  They  approached 
each  other,  bowed,  then  shook 
hands.  As  we  drove  to  church  they 
commented  that  now  both  are 
Ghristians- 

The  reunion  got  started  in  our 
Easter  worship.  Members  of  the 
Taiki  church  worshiped  with  us 
last  Easter,  and  we  mentioned  in 
the  service  having  met  the 
Maruyamas  in  Sapporo  and  that 
they  planned  to  visit  our  congrega- 
tion at  Hiroo  in  a few  months.  It 
was  then  that  we  learned  that 
Nabeya  san,  a member  of  the  visit- 
ing Taiki  Mennonite  congrega- 
ion,  knew  Toyozo  Maruyama. 

The  evening  of  the  Maruyama’s 
arrival  I telephoned  the  Taiki 
brother  and  invited  him  down  for 
Sunday  morning  worship,  then 
had  them  talk  together  awhile  on 
the  telephone. 

They  had  not  known  of  each 
other  s whereabouts,  although 
Nabeya  san  had  occasionally  read 
Maruyama  san’s  verse  in  a Ghris- 
tian  magazine.  It  was  a pleasure  to 
see  these  two  brothers  relate  not 
only  as  acquaintances  but  as 
brothers  in  the  family  of  God. 
Eugene  Blosser 


From  left  Nabeya  san  and  Toyozo  san 
Maruyama  reunited  as  brothers  in 
Christ. 
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hese  words  of  Jesus  have  been 
burning  on  my  mind:  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He 
has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to 
the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed,  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.” 

In  these  words,  familiar  to  us 
and  His  Jewish  listeners,  Jesus 
explains  how  He  sees  Himself  and 
who  He  is.  Many  of  us  who  are 
part  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service  and 
other  such  hands  and  feet  of  the 
church  see  these  words  as  describ- 
ing our  own  mission,  our  identity, 
who  we  are. 

I would  identify  the  city  as  the 
place  where  the  rubber  of  these 
words  is  hitting  the  road.  It  is  not 
so  much  in  foreign  countries  as  in 
our  own  decaying,  deteriorating 
American  cities — jam-packed  with 
ethnic  people,  old  people,  fortune 
seekers,  children,  and  youth — 
where  the  year  of  our  Lord  needs 
proclamation. 

Being  a Pennsylvania  country 
boy  myself,  something  in  me  likes 
a green  tree  and  a brook  better 
than  a skyscraper  and  a park. 
Something  in  me,  maybe  the 
words  of  our  bishop  as  I was  grow- 
ing up,  says  the  farm  is  really 
where  man  is  closest  to  God  and  to 
himself.  Also  something  within  me 
revolts  against  some  of  the  things  I 
see  here  in  San  Francisco,  al- 
though I am  able  to  sleep  here,  un- 
like Billy  Graham  who  said  the  sin 
in  the  city  was  so  bad  it  kept  him 
awake  nights. 
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MISSION 

IN 

JAM- 

PACKED 

PLACES 

“Make  Friends  with  the  City” 
was  the  title  of  an  intriguing 
article  in  Agape  last  March.  Ivan 
Emke  raised  a number  of  ques- 
tions which  help  us  to  see  the  city 
in  clearer  perspective.  Has  the 
church  given  up  on  the  city?  he 
asks.  The  answer  in  San  Francisco, 
particularly  the  area  where  I live, 
is  definitely,  yes.  People  who  at- 
tended mainline  Protestant 
churches  left  Haight-Ashbury  for 
the  suburbs  during  the  late  fifties; 
when  the  Flower  Children  and 
drugs  came,  the  churches  left  too. 
Today  an  area  with  a population  of 
80,000  people  has  about  10  active 
Protestant  churches.  Rather  than 
communities  calling  their 
members  to  create  a healing 
fellowship  of  Christian  disciples, 
social  programs  dominate. 

If  many  people  fear  inner-city 
people,  why  is  it?  asks  Emke.  In 
San  Erancisco  the  answer  might  be 
that  new  English  word,  life-style. 
Inner-city  people  live  differently 
than  country  people.  The  two 
communities  which  surround  my 
home  and  work,  the  Chinese- 
American  community  and  the  ho- 
mosexual community,  operate  on 
ways  and  principles  dramatically 


different  from  the  Mennonite  and 
more-or-less  white  rural  com- 
munity in  which  I grew  up.  Can  I 
love  these  people?  Will  I love 
these  people?  Can  I give  myself  to 
them? 

Einally,  Emke  says,  there  is 
hope  for  the  city  because  some  or- 
ganizations— often  government 
and  civic,  occasionally  church — 
are  doing  a good  job  there. 

As  I look  at  Mennoland  through 
the  eyes  of  one  of  San  Erancisco’ s 
scenery  binoculars,  I see  this  view: 
A large  community  full  of 
resourceful  people — people  who 
know  how  to  manage  money, 
people  who  know  home  manage- 
ment, people  who  know  something 
about  living  in  community  with 
other  people  and  sharing — the 
very  resources  that  the  center  city 
needs! 

Maybe  we  don’t  know  what  the 
city  means  yet  in  modern  America, 
except  to  say  that  all  of  us  are 
under  its  powerful  and  spreading 
influence.  But  can  we  wait  until 
we  figure  it  out  before  we  respond 
to  its  cry  for  help?  Will  we  be  like 
the  person  sitting  on  the  shore 
thinking  about  relationship  while  a 
man  is  drowning?  Eor  people  who 
identify  themselves  by  Jesus’  fa- 
miliar words  in  Luke  4,  the  cries  of 
the  city — whether  the  voice  comes 
from  Lebanon,  San  Francisco, 
Manhattan,  St.  Louis,  or  Boise — 
must  not  be  shut  out. 

In  early  1977,  Voluntary  Service 
opened  a unit  in  San  Francisco  to 
assist  a new  and  growing  Men- 
nonite fellowship  in  the  city. 

San  Francisco’s  broad  spectrum 
of  peoples,  cultures,  and  ideologies 
provides  unlimited  opportunity  for 


service  and  witness.  VSers  have 
been  involved  in  a wide  variety  of 
assignments:  working  in  a youth 
center,  teaching  in  a Christian 
high  school,  counseling  at  a tem- 
porary-care shelter  for  girls,  coun- 
seling alcoholics,  programming  for 
a Christian  radio  station,  nursing, 
and  teaching  mentally  retarded 
adults. 

“It  is  through  our  assignments 


here  in  San  Francisco  that  we 
share  Jesus’  love  in  a concrete  and 
consistent  way,”  former  VSer 
Stephana  Roth  said.  “We’re  serv- 
ing and  ministering  in  places  of 
need — with  minority  groups, 
street  persons  young  and  old,  and 
the  average  population.  It’s 
challenging  to  be  a mirror  of  Jesus’ 
love  and  show  Christ’s  power  in 
you.  ” — Kenneth  Reed 


Chinatown  represents  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s many  diverse  cultures. 

John  Nafziger  works  with  a student  at 
Bridgemont,  a new  Christian  high 
school. 

VSers  are  a significant  part  of  San 
Francisco  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
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Ernest  Sam 
Eyes  an  Odometer 


I had  been  thinking  about  the  Bur- 
banks of  Black  Mountain  for  some 
time,  so  I was  glad  when  the 
Mission  Board  sent  me  to  find  out 
how  they  were  doing. 

Naswood  Burbank  was  just  leav- 
ing in  his  pickup  when  I arrived. 
He  would  have  left  without  me  ex- 
cept that  his  sons  Tim  and  Mike, 
riding  in  the  back,  saw  me  coming 
and  yelled  for  him  to  stop. 

“How’s  your  truck  holding 
out?”  I asked  when  I had  caught 
my  breath. 

“Real  good,  ” Naswood  grinned. 
He  thumped  the  fender  with  his 
fist  to  show  me  how  solid  it  was.  “ I 
hope  you  thanked  all  those 
children  for  helping  us  buy  it.” 

“How  is  Peter’s  truck  doing?  ” I 
asked.  I knew  his  brother’s  truck 
was  getting  old. 

“Not  so  good,”  Naswood 
frowned.  “His  clunker  is  always 
breaking  down  at  the  wrong 
time.  ” I took  my  pad  from  my 
poeket  and  wrote  this  down. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  the 
children  could  help  Peter  too?”  I 
thought  to  myself. 

“ We  re  just  on  our  way  to 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  for  our 
monthly  supplies.  Do  you  want  to 
ride  along?  ” Of  course  I did.  I 
jumped  in  beside  him  and  we 
headed  off  down  the  road.  I had 
forgotten  how  winding  and  bumpy 
the  roads  were.  To  help  take  my 
mind  off  the  bumps  and  jolts,  I 
asked  Naswood  if  there  was  any- 
thing I could  do. 

“As  a matter  of  fact  there  is,  ” he 
replied.  “ I like  to  keep  traek  of  the 
miles  I drive  in  this  truck.  Why 
don’t  you  watch  the  odometer  for 
me?  ” 

I had  no  idea  what  an  odometer 
was,  so  I looked  out  the  window  to 
see  if  I could  figure  out  what  it 
could  be.  Naswood’s  eyes 
twinkled.  He  pointed  to  his  instru- 
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ment  panel  and  said,  “Right  now 
the  odometer  reads  31,650  miles. 
You’ll  probably  want  to  write  that 
down.” 

“Yes,  sure,  ” I replied,  pulling 
out  my  pad.  Luckily,  puppets 
don’t  blush. 

Since  the  roads  on  the  reserva- 
tion are  not  very  good,  the  trip 
took  all  day.  I fell  asleep  in  the 
truck  before  we  got  back  to  Black 
Mountain. 

The  next  morning  we  left  bright 
and  early  for  radio  station  KHAC 
in  Window  Rock  where  Naswood 
records  his  sermons  for  broadcast 
in  Navajo  to  the  reservation.  We 
had  been  driving  for  an  hour  when 
I remembered  that  I had  not  writ- 
ten down  the  numbers  on  the 


odometer  before  we  started.  Now 
Naswood  would  not  know  how 
many  miles  it  had  been  to  Gallup. 
But  when  I pulled  out  my  pad  the 
number  was  written  down — 31, 
850.  I asked  Naswood  if  he  did  it, 
but  he  said  I must  have  written  it 
in  my  sleep.  I think  he  was  teasing 
me,  but  I couldn’t  get  him  to  crack 
a smile. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  set  be- 
hind the  mountains  when  we 
returned  again  to  Black  Mountain. 
I took  out  my  pad  and  carefully 
copied  down  the  numbers  on  the 
odometer — 32,000.  Naswood’s 
wife,  Bertha,  met  us  in  the  drive 
and  asked  if  we  would  have  time  to 
go  for  drinking  water.  The  water 
from  their  pump  is  okay  for  cattle 
but  too  salty  for  people. 


We  hooked  the  tank  to  the  truck 
and  headed  for  Cottonwood. 

When  we  returned  it  was  dark, 
and  I had  to  squint  to  see  the  num- 
bers on  the  odometer  whieh  read 
32,010. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
neighbor  with  a sick  child  knocked 
on  the  Burbank  door.  Naswood 
threw  on  his  jacket  and  we  piled 
into  his  truck  for  the  trip  to  the 
health  clinic  in  Chinle.  We  stayed 
at  the  clinic  most  of  the  night. 
While  the  doctor  treated  the  child, 
Naswood  talked  to  the  mother.  1 
tried  to  stay  awake  but  couldn’t. 

Finally  Naswood  woke  me  and 
told  me  it  was  time  to  go  home.  He 
said  the  child  was  all  right  but  the 
doctor  wanted  him  to  spend  the 
night  there. 

We  talked  to  make  the  drive 
home  go  faster.  Naswood  told  me 
about  all  the  other  ways  he  uses  his 
truck,  like  for  visiting  people  in  his 
congregation  and  taking  people  to 
church  on  Sunday.  “You  should  be 
glad  for  your  antigravity  hat,  ” he 
laughed. 

We  were  back  at  Black  Moun- 
tain in  no  time  at  all.  “ Well,  ” Nas- 
wood yawned,  “let’s  go  inside  and 
try  to  get  some  sleep  before  morn- 
ing.” 

“Okay,  ” I replied,  “but  I have 
to  do  one  thing  yet.”  While  Nas- 
wood waited  by  the  door  I rushed 
back  to  the  truck  and  wrote  on  my 
pad — 32,060. 


For  You  to  Do 

How  many  miles  did  Naswood 
drive  from  Black  Mountain 

for  supplies  

to  KHAC  

for  water  

to  the  clinic  


If  you  would  like  to  help  Peter 
Burbank  buy  his  new  truck,  write 
to  Caring  Projects,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Ft.  Dodge  celebrates 
silver  anniversary 

Two  pages  of  the  church  guest  book  were 
filled  the  last  weekend  of  September  as 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  of  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa,  celebrated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding. 

Many  of  the  guests  who  came  for  the 
event  were  former  members  of  the  Ft. 
Dodge  congregation  who  had  been  involved 
in  earlier  stages  of  the  church’s  growth  and 
development.  In  the  1950s  Evangelical 
Mennonite  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Manson 
Mennonite  Church,  located  some  20  miles 
west  of  Ft.  Dodge  in  Manson,  Iowa. 

Highlights  of  the  two-day  celebration  in- 
cluded reminiscing,  sermons,  punch  and 
cookies,  speeial  music,  slides,  more  remi- 
niscing, Scripture  reading,  and  much  con- 
versational “catching  up’’  with  friends  from 
the  past. 

The  opening  meeting  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, Sept.  30,  was  entitled  “Welcome  to 
Ventures  into  Past  History.”  A number  of 
people  described  different  dimensions  of  the 
congregation’s  history,  beginning  with  the 
Sunday  sehool  ministry  that  started  in  the 
fall  of  1953.  Others  shared  personal  testi- 
monies of  the  church’s  impact  on  their  lives. 

Sunday  morning,  Oct.  1,  the  regular  wor- 
ship service  and  Sunday  school  were  held 
with  former  pastor  D.  Richard  Miller  (1962- 
71)  giving  the  message  “Light  to  En- 
lighten. ” Sunday  afternoon,  the  church 
focused  on  the  future  as  new  pastor  Dan 
Benner  spoke  on  “The  Church  Tomorrow.” 
He  emphasized  that  “lifting  Jesus  up  ” be 
central  in  the  congregation’s  mission. 

A Sunday  noon  potluek  meal  and  in- 
formal snack  times  provided  ample  op- 
portunity for  reflecting  on  memorable  ex- 
periences in  the  church’s  first  25  years.  But 
as  several  speakers  said  during  the  special 
services,  “To  God  be  the  glory,  great  things 
He  has  done.  ” — Dan  Shenk 

Health  and  Welfare 
secretary  resigns 

Luke  Birky,  secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  announced  plans  to  leave  his  post 
at  midyear  1979. 

Luke  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come administrator  of  the  Albany  Men- 
nonite Home  in  Albany,  Ore.,  a retirement 
and  nursing  home  sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mennonite  Mission  Board.  His  new 
duties  are  planned  to  begin  on  Aug.  1,  1979. 

The  move  comes  after  30  years  with  the 
Mission  Board  in  Puerto  Rico,  Colorado, 
and  Indiana.  In  1966  he  became  secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  succeeding  Ezra  C. 
Bender. 

In  his  present  assignment  Luke  has 


administrative  oversight  of  hospitals,  retire- 
ment and  nursing  homes,  and  child  welfare 
programs  in  21  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  office  also  provides  planning  services 
churchwide  for  facility  development  and 
consultation  on  congregationally  based  min- 
istries with  the  aging.  Staff  associates  in- 
clude Kenneth  Schmidt,  associate  secretary, 
and  Tilman  R.  Smith,  director  of  studies  and 
programs  for  the  aging. 

The  major  factor  which  played  in  the  de- 
cision to  change  jobs,  Luke  said,  had  to  do 
with  preretirement  planning;  their  interest 
in  living  close  to  wife  Verna’s  82-year-old 
father,  O.  M.  Conrad,  a resident  of  the 
home,  and  Luke’s  83-year-old  parents,  J.  A. 
and  Sara  Birky;  and  assisting  the  conference. 


Paul's  methods  or  ours? 

“Paul  was  an  outsider,  an  independent,  the 
kind  of  missionary  who  runs  ahead  of 
mission  board,  conference,  or  region.”  Lupe 
de  Leon,  Jr.,  Home  Missions  director  was 
addressing  the  first  Church  Planters  Con- 
ference in  Alpha,  N.J.,  held  Sept.  22-24. 
“The  more  I studied  Paul’s  methods  of 
church  planting,  the  more  guilty  I felt  as  the 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Home  Missions.  We 
are  not  following  Apostle  Paul’s  methods!  ” 

More  than  fifty  church  planters  from 
Region  V gathered  at  the  recently  started 
Alpha  Mennonite  Church  for  the  Church 
Planters  Conference,  coming  from  as  far 
south  as  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Vt.,  to  the  north. 

Lupe  de  Leon’s  was  the  opening  address 
of  a two-day  conference  planned  by  rep- 
resentatives from  six  Region  V conferences 
and  region  structures. 

Church  planters  from  a variety  of  contexts 
shared  their  insights  during  the  weekend 
sessions.  John  Smucker,  from  New  York 
City’s  Bronx,  commented  that  “unless  there 
is  more  theological  community  in  the  in- 
nercity,  we  are  not  going  to  move  forward.” 

David  Kniss,  from  Southeast  Convention, 
had  sharp  words  for  what  he  described  as 
“hit-and-run”  church  planting.  “We  give 
birth  to  our  baby  on  someone  else’s 
doorstep.  Today  we  are  still  bottle-feeding 
the  baby  on  that  doorstep.” 

Henry  Swartley,  planter  of  three  churches 
and  planter/pastor  of  the  three-year  old 
Alpha  Mennonite  Church  that  hosted  the 
Region  V Church  Planters  Conference,  had 
this  poetic  homily  to  describe  his  sometimes 
precarious  position:  “The  church  planter  is 
one  who  is  sitting  on  what  he  ain’t  got  al- 
most!” 

Secretary  for  Franconia  Conference 
missions,  Henry  Paul  Yoder,  commented,  “I 
hope  this  is  only  the  beginning  and  that  our 
region  and  denomination  can  provide  more 
resources  for  church  planting  as  a result  of 
this  conference.  ” — Nathan  Showalter 


Bible  Sunday  promotes 
Scripture  study 

Bible  Sunday  will  bring  lay  people  to  the 
pulpits  of  many  local  churches  on  Nov.  19. 

The  annual  celebration  encourages  peo- 
ple to  read  and  study  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  help  in  the  work  of  sharing  Scriptures 
both  at  home  and  abroad  through  the  Bible 
societies. 

In  1977  the  American  and  Canadian  Bible 
Societies  and  their  partners  in  the  United 
Bible  Societies  distributed  for  the  first  time 
in  a single  year  over  400  million  Scriptures 
iri  150  countries. 

Mennonites  reap  the  benefit  of  the  Bible 
societies’  work  in  Scripture  materials  made 
available  for  use  in  congregations  and  in 
overseas  missions. 

The  Mennonite  Church  channels  to  the 
Bible  societies  are:  in  the  USA  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
in  Canada  through  local  chapters  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Bible  Society. 

This  year’s  theme  for  Bible  Sunday  is 
“Good  News  for  Everyone  Everywhere.”  “A 
Celebration  of  the  Bible,”  consisting  of 
Psalm  19:7-14  in  the  Good  News  Bible 
translation,  has  been  designed  for  congrega- 
tional responsive  reading. 

The  American  Bible  Soeiety  has  prepared 
a “1979  Daily  Bible  Reading  Guide,”  which 
will  encourage  millions  of  people  to  read 
passages  from  the  Seriptures  every  day  dur- 
ing the  year  to  come. 


Pottery  catalog  at  EMC 

An  exhibit  catalog  featuring  the  work  of 
John  D.  Heatwole  and  Emanuel  Suter, 
nineteenth-century  Rockingham  County 
potters,  was  released  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  on  Oct.  22.  The  48-page  softbound 
volume  includes  17  color  photographs  and 
over  90  black-and-white  reproductions  of 
the  artists’  work  and  a researched  history  of 
pottery  operations.  Stanley  A.  Kaufman, 
chairman  of  EMC’s  art  department,  wrote 
the  history  and  assembled  the  catalog.  Jerry 
Lapp,  assistant  professor  of  art  at  EMC,  did 
the  layout,  and  Good  Printers  of  Har- 
risonburg printed  the  pieee. 

Kaufman  noted  that  the  crocks,  milk 
pans,  preserve  jars,  and  other  household 
items  produeed  and  sold  by  the  potters 
“played  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of 
Valley  residents  for  over  50  years,  and  today 
their  work  is  prized  highly  by  their  de- 
seendants  and  folk  pottery  collectors.  Until 
now,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  document 
the  type  of  ware  they  produced,  and  books 
on  Shenandoah  Valley  pottery  have  virtually 
ignored  these  craftsmen.  We  hope  this 
catalog  will  promote  greater  publie  aware- 
ness of  the  potters  and  their  creative  work, 
Kaufman  added. 

Catalogs  are  available. 
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did 

you 

know 

that 

54  Pray-ers  support  the  overseas 
missions  work  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions? 


Umble  Center  to  be  dedicated 


Helen  Lindhorst  of  Cambridge, 
Ontario,  is  an  important  person  in 
this  small,  supportive  network  of 
Pray-ers.  She  remembers  regularly 
the  joys,  frustrations,  and  needs  of 
those  who  have  been  sent  overseas  to 
serve  Christ  through  MBM. 

Helen  believes  that  effective 
prayer  begins  with  understanding. 
She  collects  bits  of  information  on 
each  missionary  from  articles  and 
letters  in  a blue  notebook  that  just 
seems  to  grow  and  grow.  She  asks 
the  MBM  staff  questions,  often  tough 
ones,  about  the  overseas  program  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Helen  says  that  her  life  has  been 
enriched  by  her  experience  as  a 
Pray-er.  Her  concern  has  also 
enriched  the  lives  of  those  for  whom 
she  prays.  One  missionary  testified 
that  a letter  from  Helen  came  just 
when  she  needed  a lift. 

Besides  Overseas  Missions,  there 
are  networks  of  Pray-ers  for  Voluntary 
Service  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

If  you  would  like  to  become  a 
Mission  Pray-er,  write 

partners 

Box  370 

Elkhart.  IN  46515 

Partners  o„ 

MENNONITE 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 


The  John  S.  Umble  Center,  a multipurpose 
theater  for  drama,  music,  lectures,  classes, 
and  worship,  will  be  formally  dedicated  at 
Goshen  College,  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  at  4:00 
p.m. 

The  two-story  building,  costing  $1.6 
million  and  built  during  the  past  two  years, 
will  seat  up  to  450  people.  It  is  named  for 
the  late  Goshen  College  professor  of  speech 
and  English,  who  taught  from  1925  to  1952. 

Lyle  and  Erma  Yost,  Hesston,  Kan.,  were 
initial  contributors  to  the  Center  and  it  was 
through  their  encouragement  five  years  ago 
that  the  idea  of  a theater  became  a reality. 
Other  major  donors  were  the  Krannert 
Charitable  Trust,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
the  Kresge  Foundation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Members  of  the  President  s Advisory  Board, 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  college, 
raised  $300,000  to  meet  inflationary  costs 
prior  to  construction. 

The  total  cost  for  construction,  landscap- 
ing, and  equipment  was  $1,611,000.  At  the 
request  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (MBE)  an  additional  $400,000  was  con- 
tributed for  endowment. 

The  building  is  now  a reality  and  should 
serve  the  college  for  many  years  to  come,  ac- 
cording to  Gordon  Yoder,  staff  member  in 
charge  of  bequests. 

The  first  major  dramatic  production  to  be 
performed  in  the  Center  is  Shakespeare’s  As 
You  Like  It,  presented  Oct.  27-29  and  Nov. 
3-5. 
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Arden  Shank  and  Robert  Gribbon 


Young  adult  workers 
explore  common  ministry 

Student  and  young  adult  services  is  a pas- 
toral ministry.  But  how  do  you  pastor  a flock 
of  100  to  300  young  adults  scattered  across  a 
large  city,  a bustling  university  campus,  or 
half  a province? 

This  practical  question  faced  Mennonite 
student  and  young  adult  workers  as  they 
came  together  to  exchange  ideas  at  their  an- 
i nual  workers’  meeting  Sept.  28-30  in  Wash- 
j ington,  D.C. 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  the  Stu- 
dent and  Young  Adult  Services  office  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Arden  Shank  hosted  the  group’s  stay  in 
Washington.  The  13  Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  and  Men- 
j nonite  Brethren  workers  came  together  from 
I diverse  backgrounds  and  roles  with  students 
and  young  adults.  Some  are  supported  by 
local  conferences,  some  by  churchwide 
agencies,  some  by  inter-Mennonite  groups. 
Their  work  varied  from  pastoring  students 
on  Mennonite  campuses,  to  pastoring  stu- 
dents on  university  campuses,  to  pastoring 
young  adults  working  or  studying  in  large 
cities. 

Group  discussion  and  three  papers  pre- 
sented by  group  participants  Gloria  Martin 
Eby,  Ontario  student  worker;  Martin 
Sawatsky,  London,  Ont.,  campus  pastor; 
and  Arden  Shank,  Washington,  D.C.,  young 
adult  worker,  showed  the  group  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a common  struggle  to  walk  beside 
young  adults  moving  from  dependence  to 
independence  and  eventually  onward  to 
interdependence. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  weekend  was 
Robert  Gribbon,  director  of  Episcopal 
Campus  Ministries  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  author  of  the  book.  Faith  Development 
in  Young  Adults. 

“Unless  a person’s  basic  needs  are  met,  ” 
said  Gribbon,  “they  can’t  get  on  with  other 
things.  We  must  meet  persons  where  they 
are.  ” 

Arden  Shank  echoed  this  holistic  ap- 
proach. “I  see  myself  in  a friendship 
ministry — doing  simple  acts  of  charity.  ” 
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Sometimes  this  means  helping  a young 
adult  find  housing  or  a job,  or  keeping  in 
touch  with  each  other  through  a newsletter 
and  occasional  get-togethers.  It  is  hoped 
such  ministries  will  plant  seeds  for  eventual 
Mennonite  fellowships. 

Student  and  young  adult  workers  are 
often  bridge  builders,  said  Gloria  Martin 
Eby.  They  maintain  contacts  with  young 
adults  searching  for  identity  and  maturity, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  home  congrega- 
tions understand  the  struggle  of  the  young 
adult.  Gloria  also  challenged  congregations 
in  university  cities  to  take  a more  active 
interest  in  students  on  campus. 

Martin  Sawatsky  reemphasized  the  need 
for  staying  with  individuals  through  their 
time  of  search  for  themselves  and  providing 


caring,  friendly  support  structures  for  them 
until  they  have  moved  on  to  an  owned  faith. 

The  inter-Mennonite  style  of  the  meeting 
was  affirmed  by  participants  because  it 
fostered  “the  discovery  that  each  conference 
has  good  ideas  and  people.”  A similar  meet- 
ing will  be  planned  for  Sept.  27-29,  1979,  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  with  the  addition  of  spe- 
cial sessions  to  bring  together  Mennonite 
campus  pastors. 

Relief  services  face 
disasters  in  six  countries 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  administra- 
tors are  struggling  to  determine  how  to 
respond  to  victims  of  disasters  in  three 
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continents.  With  funds  already  insufficient 
to  meet  commitments  for  the  1978  fiscal 
year,  overseas  secretaries  do  not  know  how 
to  reply  to  calls  to  aid  victims  of  flooding, 
famine,  hurricane,  and  war  in  India,  Eth- 
iopia, Laos,  Vietnam,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Lebanon. 

“These  disasters  have  come  on  us  like  an 
avalanche,'  noted  the  associate  executive 
secretary  for  overseas,  Edgar  Stoesz,  at  a 
staff  meeting  to  discuss  MCC  response.  The 
most  recent  request  has  come  from  India, 
where  another  30  inches  of  rain  have  hit  the 
already  devastated  area  around  Calcutta 
and  West  Bengal.  The  new  disaster  has  af- 
fected 15  to  20  million  people  in  West 
Bengal  and  MCC  India  director  A.  C.  Lobe 
reports  $100,000  is  desperately  needed  for 
victims  there.  MCC  had  already  sent  $45, 
000. 

Stoesz  explains,  “We  cannot  respond  to 
this  immediately  because  we  already  have 
three  emergency  responses  in  process.  This 
year  began  very  slowly.  We  hardly  drew  on 
our  contingency  fund.  But  during  the  third 
quarter  we  have  made  emergency  responses 
in  Ethiopia,  India,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  in 
the  Middle  East  and  we’ re  expecting  to 
make  a response  to  victims  of  the  hurricane 
in  Honduras  and  to  the  8,000  war  refugees 
who  fled  from  Nicaragua  into  Honduras. 
The  India  request  is  crucial,  but  must  be 
seen  in  this  context.  ” 

MCC  hopes  to  provide  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  disasters  in: 

India — Mennonitesand  Brethren  in  Christ 
responded  to  victims  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
cyclone  a year  ago,  sending  nearly  $400,000 
to  India  through  MCC.  MCCers  surveying 
the  current  flood  damage  report  that  this 
flood  is  worse  than  the  one  caused  by  the 
tidal  wave  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  As  well  as  im- 
mediate aid,  much  assistance  will  be  needed 
to  reconstruct  homes  and  plant  new  crops. 
Fred  and  Minh  Kauffman,  former  disaster 
aid  workers  in  Guatemala,  have  received 
visas  and  are  on  their  way  to  India. 

Ethiopia — Although  geography  and  the 
political  situation  will  make  transport  of 
food  to  Ethiopia  very  difficult,  MCC  has 
plans  to  respond  to  the  famine  there. 
Drought  and  war  may  leave  one  out  of  every 
six  Ethiopians  dependent  on  food  aid.  MCC 
plans  to  ship  1,000  tons  of  grain,  as  well  as 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  blankets  to 
Goba,  where  280,000  displaced  persons  are 
crowded  into  130  shelters.  As  well  as  ma- 
terial aid,  $180,000  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  initial  phase  of  aid  to  Goba.  Peg 
Groff,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  worker  on  furlough  from 
Ethiopia,  has  consented  to  return  to  Eth- 
iopia as  an  MCC  public  health  and  nutrition 
worker  in  the  camps  during  this  crisis. 

Laos — Severe  flooding  in  Laos  has 
increased  the  existing  food  shortage.  In 
early  October  MCC  approved  sending  $5, 
000  to  purchase  rice  and  corn  seed  to  replant 


where  crops  were  destroyed.  Laos  workers 
John  and  Beulah  Yoder  are  now  requesting 
$30,000  for  additional  aid.  MCC  has  not  yet 
responded  to  this  request  because  the  Laos 
budget  is  overspent  and  more  planning  is 
needed. 

Vietnam — On  Sept.  25  MCC  received  a 
cable  from  Viet-My  in  Hanoi  requesting 
emergency  assistance  due  to  flooding  in 
South  Vietnam.  MCC  had  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  that  request  when  an  Oct.  9 
request  came  for  urgent  aid  in  response  to  a 
typhoon.  More  than  a fifth  of  Vietnam’s 
1978  rice  crop  has  been  destroyed.  MCC  has 
authorized  John  and ' Beulah  Yoder  to 
purchase  $5,000  in  food  and  medicine  from 
their  Laos  base  for  Vietnam.  Permission  has 
been  requested  to  have  the  Yoders  accom- 
pany these  supplies  and  to  visit  the  flood 
areas  if  possible. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras — Fighting  in 
Nicaragua  has  caused  8,000  persons  to  flee 
to  Honduras,  where  the  Honduran  govern- 
ment is  refusing  to  offer  them  aid  because  it 
does  not  want  to  endanger  its  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Honduras  was  also  hit  by  a Sept. 


Conrad  Grebel  College  got  underway  on 
Sept.  16  with  its  expanded  residence  filled  to 
capacity,  an  enviable  musical  program,  and 
classes  in  the  school  of  adult  studies.  The 
five  choirs  began  their  weekly  rehearsals. 
These  included  the  two  community  choirs. 
Merino  Singers  and  the  children’s  choir,  the 
chapel  choir,  the  itinerating  chapel  choir, 
and  the  newly  organized  chamber  choir. 
The  school  of  adult  studies  had  as  its  first 
events  a workshop  for  church  historians  and 
a seminar  on  board  membership. 

“A  great  spiritual  awakening  was  felt 
throughout  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras,’ reported  Clarence  Overholt,  de- 
velopment officer  for  Amor  Viviente  (Living 
Love).  Amor  Viviente,  an  interdenomina- 
tional and  evangelistie  organization  founded 


18  hurricane  which  left  1,500  families  home- 
less. MCC  has  shipped  $53,000  in  material 
aid  for  the  refugees  and  an  additional  $1,000 
to  buy  supplementary  food  for  refugee 
children.  Art  Driedger  of  MCC  (Canada)  is 
in  Latin  America  surveying  hurricane  dam- 
age and  refugee  needs  and  is  expected  to 
recommend  more  extensive  relief  plans  on 
his  return  on  Oct.  27. 

Lebanon — People  of  Lebanon  have  been 
victims  of  recurring  violence.  Daily  news 
reports  have  vividly  described  fighting  in 
Beirut  in  early  October,  the  worst  fighting 
there  in  two  years.  As  many  as  400,000  of 
the  600,000  living  in  the  five-mile-wide  area 
shelled,  have  fled  the  area.  MCC  beef  and  2, 
000  blankets  stocked  in  Lebanon  have  been 
distributed  to  the  refugees.  On  Oct.  12, 
plans  were  made  to  air  lift  in  an  additional 
170  cartons  of  beef  and  to  send  another  3, 
000  blankets.  MCCers  Ralph  and  Phyllis 
Miller,  located  25  miles  away  in  Sidon,  are 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  will 
be  making  recommendations  for  further  in- 
volvement. 


by  Ed  and  Gloria  King,  missionaries  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
was  the  sponsoring  agency  for  “Jesus  ’78,  ” 
which  was  the  occasion  for  many  people  to 
make  decisions  to  follow  Jesus,  according  to 
the  report. 

A report  of  the  final  figure  of  $164,850 
given  to  MCC  (Ont. ) from  the  last  relief  sale 
and  the  beginning  of  plans  for  the  1979  sales 
were  highlights  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
relief  sale  committee.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
1979  sale  began  early  when  Canadian  Liv- 
ing Magazine,  found  at  many  supermarket 
checkout  counters,  requested  the  design  of  a 
quilt  and  asked  for  permission  to  publish  it, 
plus  a report  of  their  attendance  at  last 
year’s  sale,  in  their  January  1979  issue. 
Nancy  Bauman  showed  the  committee  the 


Sisters  and  Brothers  by  Joel  Kauffmann 


. . . and  when  OPEC  threatened  an  embargo  on  oil,  the  wife  and  I 
decided  enough  was  enough;  so  we  went  out,  bought  ourselves  a stove, 
and  have  been  burning  wood  for  fuel  ever  since. 

How  about  your  family?  How  long  would  you  say  you've  been  at  it? 
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complctc'cl  Tulip  Quilt  design  wliicli  will  go 
to  Canadian  Living  Magazine  for  photog- 
raphy on  Oct.  2.  With  that  wide  circulation 
of  information  the  committee  realized  the 
need  to  search  for  more  projects,  antiques, 
and  other  items  for  the  May  26,  1979,  sale. 
Persons  with  ideas,  projects,  and  the 
knowledge  of  where  to  locate  unique  items, 
which  will  be  used  for  publicity,  should 
contact  the  committee  at  50  Kent  Ave., 
Kitchener,  Out.,  N2G  3R1,  or  call  (519)  745- 
4417. 

Persons  pursuing  mental  health  studies 
will  be  eligible  for  one  of  four  1979  Men- 
nonite  Mental  Health  Scholarships,  Men- 
nonite  Mental  Health  Services  Director 
Vernon  Neufeld  has  announced.  The  schol- 
arships are  made  possible  by  the  donated 
earnings  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Voluntary  Service  workers  of  Brook  Lane 
Psychiatric  Center,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
are  administered  jointly  by  MCC  Voluntary 
Service  and  MMHS.  Requests  for  more 
detailed  information  and  application  forms 
should  be  made  to:  Director,  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services,  4905  N.  West 
Avenue,  Suite  119,  Fresno,  CA  93705. 

Widespread  inoculation  against  measles, 
mumps,  and  rubella  among  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay’s  Chaco  region  has  averted  epi- 
demics in  several  communities,  reports 
Hans  E.  Epp  of  ASCIM  (Association  of  Na- 
tive-Mennonite  Cooperative  Services)  in 
Paraguay.  Quantities  of  a three-in-one  vac- 
cine worth  $31,784  for  distribution  among 
the  Indians  were  donated  by  Merck,  Sharp, 
and  Dohme  drug  company  of  West  Point, 
Pa.,  and  shipped  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  Interchurch  Medical  Association. 

Argentina  is  home  for  Dennis  and  Connie 
Byler,  missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  but  they  are  spend- 
ing their  furlough  in  the  U.S.  Dennis  is 
studying  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  Dennis  and  Connie  have  been 
serving  as  pastoral  counselors  among  Toba 
Indians  in  Formosa,  Argentina.  The  Bylers 
are  not  sure  of  their  future  plans,  but  return- 
ing to  Argentina  would  be  a “going  home  ” 
possibility.  Dennis  and  Connie  live  with 
their  two  children,  Mateo  and  Rebeca,  at 
118  West  Wolf,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Their  phone 
number  is  (219)  522-0081. 

A seventh  series  of  90-second  radio 
messages  is  nearing  completion  for  release 
in  January  1979,  according  to  Diane  Umble, 
project  director  for  the  Inter-Mennonite 
Media  Croup  (IMMC).  Named  Choice  VII, 
the  series  of  65  programs  invites  listeners  to 
take  the  Jesus  way  to  resolve  relational  prob- 
lems and  to  build  Christian  community.  The 
short,  fast-paced  series  speaks  pointedly  to 
urban  concerns  and  social  justice  issues. 
Choice  VII  is  a cooperative  production  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  Ceneral  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Melodic  Davis,  Mel  Lehman,  and  David 
Augsburger  wrote  the  scripts  with  Davis 
serving  as  producer.  Persons  interested  in 
sponsoring  Choice  may  write  to  Mennonite 
Radio  and  Television,  Box  2,  Station  P’, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R2L  2A5;  or  to  Mennonite 
Media  Services,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  October  overseas  missionary  di- 
rectory is  available  from  Sarah  Conrad,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Voluntary 
Service  is  looking  for  persons  to  fill  two  new 
offender  ministries  positions  in  London  and 
Stratford,  Ont.  In  London  a VSer  is  needed 
to  serve  as  assistant  coordinator  for  the 
Association  of  Volunteers  in  Corrections;  in 
Stratford  as  coordinator  of  the  Volunteer 
Probation  Victim-Offender  Program.  “Our 
aim,  ” said  David  Holmes,  local  probation 
officer,  “is  the  offender  in  need  of  a 
volunteer  he  or  she  can  talk  with.  The  more 
attention  paid  to  an  offender,  the  more 
likely  they  will  reform.  ” Persons  interested 
must  be  at  least  20  years  old,  emotionally 
mature,  and  with  some  urban  experience.  A 
degree  in  social  services  is  preferred.  Con- 
tact Personnel  Office,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

The  Choice  Books  division  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  placed  149 
new  bookracks  in  supermarkets,  airports, 
and  other  places  during  the  first  half  of 
1978,  reported  Director  Paul  A.  Yoder. 
“This  means  an  8 percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  last  year  and  a sales  increase  of 
25,000  books,”  he  said.  Bookrack  sales  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  for  example, 
have  reached  an  average  of  350  books  per 
week. 

A Japanese  Mennonite  is  buying  round- 
trip  tickets  for  a delegation  of  church  leaders 
to  visit  the  fast-growing  churches  of  South 
Korea.  Akutsu,  a successful  veterinarian  and 
lay  leader  in  the  Ashoro  Mennonite  Church 
on  the  island  of  Hokkaido,  urged  fellow 
Christians  to  “look  to  Asia  as  well  as 
America  to  see  what  the  Lord  is  doing.  ” The 
10-member  study-travel  group  will  include 
Japanese  pastors  and  lay  leaders  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  Eugene 
and  Louella  Blosser. 

Veteran  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  workers.  Nelson  and  Ada  Lit- 
willer,  visited  Mennonite  churches  on  the 
Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  on  their  way  to 
the  Christian  Summit  Convocation — a lead- 
ership conference  for  charismatic  Chris- 
tians— in  Singapore.  “Nelson  preached  for 
us  on  Aug.  20,  and  our  folks  here  were  very 
attentive  and  inspired  and  marveled  at  his 
vigor  for  a man  his  age,”  reported  local 
MBM  missionary,  Louella  Blosser.  The  Lit- 
willers,  missionaries  for  42  years  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Lfruguay,  visited  churches  in  12 
Asian  and  European  nations  before  return- 
ing to  their  home  in  Coshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  5. 


Goshen  College  is  seeking  a new  director 
for  the  School  of  Nursing.  Applicants  should 
have  a doctorate  or  be  studying  for  a doc- 
torate and  should  have  experience  in  nurs- 
ing education.  Salary  and  rank  depend  upon 
background  and  experience.  Apply  to  Or- 
ville Yoder,  Dean,  Coshen  (mllege,  Coshen, 
IN  46526.  Ecjual  opportunity  employer. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  at  Sunnyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  prophesy 
conference,  Oct.  29-Nov.  1.  Roy  Kiser, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  at  Erisman,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Nov.  8-12.  Stan  Shirk,  Lyndhurst,  Va., 
at  Creenmounte,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Nov.  9- 
12.  Richard  Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  at 
Bethel,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Dec.  3-5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  by  bap- 
tism and  seventeen  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  four  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Shady  Pine,  Willow  Hill,  Pa; 
eight  at  Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.;  four  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  ten  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Trinity,  Morton,  111. 


readers  say 


Amen,  amen,  and  amen  again,  to  our  sister 
Patricia  Lehman  McFarlane  on  the  subject  of 
gossip  (“The  Littlest  Sin,”  Sept.  26). 

How  loathesome  we  do  become  when  we  run 
about  putting  others  down  in  order  to  feel  better 
about  ourselves  and  to  gain  others’  acceptance. 
What  a twisted  concept  of  brotherhood! 

I like  it  the  way  I heard  it  once:  "Gossip  and 
judgment  are  the  absence  of  Christian  love.’ 

We  must  bridle  our  tongues,  but  this  is  impossi- 
ble if  our  hearts  are  not  truly  submitted  to  God. 
Are  we  afraid  to  be  broken,  to  really  carry  our 
cross,  and  thus  live  in  the  true  peaceful  spirit  of 
Anabaptism? 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medita- 
ion  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  . . . ” 
Gossip  puts  asunder  the  brotherhood  with  emo- 
tional violence.  War  is  more  than  guns  and 
Vietnam.  War  can  be  a silent,  deadly  subtle 
specter  between  professing  believers. 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another. — Dale  P. 
Bacon,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


marriages 

riles  shall  l)e  one  flesh  ((.eii  2 24)  ,\  six-inoritli  Iree  siihscrip- 
tiim  111  the  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  reeeising  it  if 

the  address  is  supplied  lis  the  oflieiating  minister 

Albrecht — Klingelsmith. — James  Albrecht,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  College  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Coralyn  Klingelsmith,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clarence 
Center  (NY)  Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Rick  Gray,  Oct. 
7,  1978. 

Beck — Inselmann. — William  R.  Beck,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Kathy  Inselmann, 
Deshler,  Ohio,  St.  John’s  Lutheran,  by  Ellis  B. 
Croyle  and  Andrew  Balias,  Sept.  17,  1978. 

Bott — Bauman. — Kenneth  Bott,  Bethel  Baptist 
Church,  Fergus,  Ont.,  and  Grace  Bauman,  Flora, 
Ont.,  Bethel  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Gerry  Vander- 
worp.  Sept.  7. 

Chatterji  — Schweitzer.  — Dhiren  Chatterji, 
Dhamtari,  India,  and  Janice  Schweitzer,  Milford, 
Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Royden 
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Schweitzer,  uncle  of  the  bride.  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Deliere — Miller. — Jeff  Deliere,  Middlefield, 
Ohio,  and  Betsy  Miller,  East  Claridon,  Ohio,  both 
from  Maple  View  cong.,  by  D.  Roy  Mullet,  Aug. 
26,  1978. 

Path — Meredith. — Steven  Lee  Path,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Pleasant  View  (North  Lawrence)  cong.,  and 
Deborah  Kay  Meredith,  Grinnel,  Iowa,  Pirst 
Priends  (Grinnell)  cong.,  by  Robert  Hess  and  Ken 
Stoltzfus,  July  8,  1978. 

Guntz — Meek. — Harold  Guntz,  Bridgewater, 
Va.,  Vincent  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Meek, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gausche,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Meyer  — Hostetler.  — Richard  Meyer  and 
Brenda  Hostetler,  both  of  the  Assembly  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Harold  E.  Bauman,  Aug.  12, 
1978. 

Miller — Kulp. — Keny  Miller,  Morton,  111., 
Trinity  cong.,  and  Debbie  Kulp,  Hummelstown, 
Pa.,  bv  Manlon  D.  Miller  and  David  V.  Martin, 
Oct.  Y,  1978. 

Miller — Darbyshire. — Lynn  Miller,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Kaylene  Darbyshire, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Washington  United  Meth- 
odist, by  J.  Rolland  Crandall  and  Robert  Hartzler, 
Sept.  30,  1978. 

Nussbaum- — Arter. — Junior  Nussbaum,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Kristi  Arter,  Kidron,  Ohio,  both 
from  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  July  29, 
1978. 

Ramer — Gross. — Steve  Ramer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Luanne  Gross,  Wash- 
burn, III.,  Cazenovia  cong.,  by  Clifford  C,  Miller, 
Sept.  30,  1978. 

Reinford — Kindy. — Ken  Reinford,  Skippack 
cong.,  and  Rachel  Kindy,  Doylestown  cong.,  by 
David  Kindy,  July  4,  1978. 

Roth — Riley. — Kent  Roth,  Milford,  Neb.,  and 
Arlene  Riley,  Milford,  Neb.,  both  of  East 
Pairview  cong.,  by  Oliver  Roth  and  Norman 
Beckler,  Sept.  15,  1978. 

Smith — Gerken — Kirby  Smith,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
Central  cong.,  and  Lynette  Gerken,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Springer  — Roth.  — Timothy  Springer,  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  and  Jeanie  Roth,  Milford,  Neb., 
East  Eairview  cong.,  by  Oliver  Roth  and  Norman 
Beckler,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

Yoder — Riley. — Rod  Yoder,  Eriend,  Neb.,  and 
Lori  Riley,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  both  of  East 
Pairview  cong.,  by  Oliver  Roth  and  Norman 
Beckler,  Aug,  11,  1978. 

Zehr — Harmon. — Philip  Zehr,  Ludlow,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Debra  Harmon,  Brighton, 
111.,  by  Wilbur  Nachtigall,  Aug.  5,  1978. 


births 
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Sollenberger,  James  and  Debra  (Neil),  Orrs- 
town.  Pa.,  first  child,  Justin  Wade,  Sept.  25,  1978, 

Sommers,  Willis  and  Beverly  (Hough),  Coch- 
ranton.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Rynae, 
Aug.  23,  1978. 

Stiehter,  Dennis  and  Connie  (Weaver),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  William  Bentley,  Sept. 
24,  1978. 

Stoltzfus,  Reuben  and  Norma  (Helmuth), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Melissa  Marie,  Oct.  6,  1978. 

Stutzman,  Roger  and  Mary  (Beckler),  Buhl, 
Idaho,  first  child,  Michelle  Denise,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Walters,  Mike  and  Kathy  (Brenneman),  Tip- 
ton,  Iowa,  second  child,  a son,  Jason  Michael, 
Sept.  14,  1978. 

Weaver,  Ben  A.  and  Dorothv  (Shirk),  Sarasota, 
Ela.,  second  child,  first  son,  Pnilip  Ryan,  Oct.  9, 
1978. 

Weaver,  Verl  and  Gretchen  (Garber),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Christopher  Allen,  Sept.  28,  1978. 


Weber,  Ross  and  Joyce  (Zook),  Elmira,  Ont., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Lynette  Joy,  Sept.  6, 
1978. 

Yoder,  Larry  and  Betty  (Neuenschwander), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  third  cnild,  first  son.  Jarred 
Eugene,  Oct.  8,  1978. 

Yoder,  Wayne  and  Linda  (Ulm),  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Joy, 
Oct.  2,  1978. 

Yoder,  Wesley  and  Cathy  (Jeans),  Arthur,  111., 
first  child,  Brandon  Wesley,  Sept.  13,  1978. 


obituaries 
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Beachey,  Karisa  Irene,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Irene  (Schertz)  Beachey,  was  born  on  Aug.  14, 
1974,  at  Goshen,  Ind.;  died  after  heart  surgery  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  26,  1978;  aged  4 y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  2 brothers  (Nathan  and 
Wendell),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Beachey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Schertz).  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  East 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  1,  in  charge  of 
Cliff  Miller  and  Vernon  Schertz;  interment  in 
Violett  Cemetery. 

Gascho,  Edwin  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Miller) 
Gascho,  was  born  at  Mio,  Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1918; 
died  in  a plane  crash  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Sept. 
1978;  aged  60  y.  On  July  9,  1940,  he  was  married 
to  Edna  Miller,  wh&survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Dean,  Dwayne,  John,  and  Trent),  4 
daughters  (Peggy — Mrs.  Max  Stafford,  Sandra — 
Mrs.  Nelson  Troyer,  Linda — Mrs.  Robert  Yoder, 
and  Wendelin — Mrs.  Carman  Crane),  4 sisters 
(Elizabeth — Mrs.  George  Layman,  Anna,  Edith — 
Mrs.  Boyd  Rogers,  and  Millie — Mrs.  Willard  Bon- 
trager),  and  one  brother  (Mahlon).  One  sister  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Pairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Keim. 

Hostetler,  S.  Jay,  son  of  Noah  and  Lizzie 
(Eash)  Hostetler,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Mar.  7,  1901;  died  of  a stroke  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Oct.  7,  1978;  aged  77  y.  On  Aug.  22,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Ida  Miller,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  Jan.  5,  1972.  On  Sept.  2,  1973,  he  was  married 
to  Leona  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (John  J.),  2 daughters  (Mary  Ann — Mrs. 
James  Melchert  and  Lois — Mrs.  Lowell  Young), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Goldie  Swartzendruber,  and  3 
brothers  (Jonathan,  Lloyd,  and  Wilbur).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1927  and  as  bishop  in 
1952.  He  served  as  a missionary  in  India,  Ghana, 
and  Nigeria.  He  was  a member  of  the  Goshen 
College  Mennonite  Church  were  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  10,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth 
and  John  H.  Mosemann;  interment  in  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemetery. 

Juarez,  Cecilia  T.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benito  Juarez,  was  born  in  Carlsbad,  N.M.  Nov. 
23,  1957;  died  in  Albuquerque  on  Oct.  2,  1978; 
aged  20  y.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benito  Juarez,  6 brothers  (Jimmy,  Mariono, 
Thomas,  Benito,  Jr.,  Erancisco,  and  Dibriell),  and 
8 sisters  (Elizabeth,  Virginia,  Lorreaine,  Linda, 
Brenda,  Olga,  Tina,  and  Dorothy).  She  attended 
the  Carlsbad  Mennonite  Church.  Puneral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  7 at  the  West  Euneral  Home  in 
charge  of  Peter  E.  Hartman;  interment  was  in  the 
Santa  Catarina  Cemetery. 

Landes,  Samuel  Y.,  son  of  Christian  R.  and 
Katie  C.  (Young)  Landes,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Township,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1889;  died  of 
heart  failure  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1978;  aged 
88  y.  On  Mar.  4,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Norma 
Walters,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mildred — Mrs.  Jacob  R.  Clemens),  one 
brother  (David  Y.  Landes),  4 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-granddaughter.  He  was  a member  of 


the  Plains  Mennonite  Church.  Puneral  services 
were  held  at  the  Huff  and  Lakjer  Puneral  Home 
on  Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Studer,  Markley  H. 
Clemmer,  John  E.  Lapp,  and  Arthur  K.  Hack-  j 
man;  interment  in  the  Plains  Cemetery.  ' 

Lebold,  Alvin,  son  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth 
(Albrecht)  Lebold,  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.) 
General  Hospital  on  Aug.  30,  1978;  aged  59  y.  He 
was  marriea  to  Dorothy  Yantzi,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Timothy  and  John),  3 ,j 
daughters  (Nancy,  Ruth,  and  Mary  Ann),  3 ' 

brothers  (John,  Ervin,  and  Edward),  and  5 sisters 
(Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Harvey  Leis,  Mrs.  Barbara  , 
Boshart,  Preida  Lebold,  Laurene — Mrs.  Levi  I 
Kuepfer,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Aaron  Kuepfer).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  three  ; 
brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Avon  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  ; 
Sept.  1 at  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  in  charge 
of  Rod  Weber  and  Henry  Yantzi;  interment  in  the  | 
adjoining  cemetery.  | 

Townsend,  Harriet  Rachel,  daughter  of  A.  Roy  j 
and  Gladys  (Roth)  Payne,  was  born  on  Sept.  7,  ' 

1932,  died  of  kidney  problems  and  other  com-  ) 
plications  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1978;  aged  46  j 
y.  On  May  29,  1953,  she  was  married  to  George  j 
D.  Townsend,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (James,  George,  and  Gerald),  2 daughters  i 
(Cynthia  and  Cheryl),  her  mother  (Gladys  ] 
Payne),  3 brothers  (James  I,  Paul  G.,  and  Richard  \ 
J.),  2 sisters  (Virginia  and  Dorothy),  one  half  , 
brother  (Roy  P),  and  one  half  sister  (Hilda  M. — 
Mrs.  Clark  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  Canan  I 
Station,  where  her  husband  serves  as  pastor.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  on  Oct.  1,  at  Carson 
Valley  Church  of  the  Brethren,  in  charge  of 
Nelson  R.  Roth,  Alva  D.  Tice,  and  Paul  M.  Roth. 
Her  body  was  given  for  medical  research. 

Yoder,  Roy  Linn,  son  of  Harvey  M.  and  Bar- 
bara (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  on  Nov.  5,  1905,  in 
Iowa  County,  Iowa;  and  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Oct.  7,  1978;  aged  72  y.  On  Eeb.  20,  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Irene  Slaubaugh,  who  died  on  May  7, 
1970.  On  May  14,  1971,  he  was  married  to  Vera 
Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Dean  and  Daniel  Keith),  one  daughter  (Ruth — 
Mrs.  John  Mark  King),  12  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Lester).  He  was 
a member  of  the  West  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  services  were  held  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of 
Marvin  K.  Yoder,  Paul  Bender,  and  Emery 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yutzy,  Eli,  son  of  Eli  R.  and  Mary  Yutzy,  was 
born  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Jan  18,  1900;  died  at 
Scioto  Crest  Nursing  Home  on  Sept.  29,  1978; 
aged  78  y.  On  Dec.  15,  1921,  he  was  married  to 
Ida  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Earl  and  Vernon  L.),  one  daughter  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Eugene  Herr),  13  grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, 3 brothers  (Roy,  Gideon,  and 
Vernon).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Eli, 

Jr.,  2 brothers,  and  a sister.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Maranatha  Mennonite  Church,  where  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  H.  Eugene 
Herr;  interment  at  Porest  Grove  cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Prank  E.  Garber 
(Oct.  10)  the  fifth  daughter  was  omitted — 
Christina — Mrs.  Merle  Bachman. 


(^)ver  photo  by  Joan  Huber 


calendar 

Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festival,  EMC  chapel-auditorium.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Nov.  19. 

Southwest  Mennonite  Conference,  Nov.  23-25. 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders,  at 
Laurelvflle  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant.  PA  15666,  Jan.  5-7, 
1979. 

Minister’s  Week,  “Refocusing  Evangelism,”  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18,  1979. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo.  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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One  fourth  of  U.S.  resources 
estimated  to  be  on  Indian  land 

An  American  Indian  leader  estimated  at  a 
World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  that  one  fourth  of  U.S. 
natural  resources  are  on  or  under  Indian 
land.  Gerald  Wilkinson,  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  the  World  Council  that  it  is 
known,  for  example,  that  65  percent  of  ura- 
nium reserves  are  in  Indian  territory.  He  in- 
cluded oil,  gas,  coal,  timber,  water,  and 
other  resources  in  his  estimate  of  the  total. 


Inspiration  magazine  folds; 
sold  in  supermarkets 

Inspiration,  a Christian  magazine  that 
was  marketed  on  supermarket  racks  and 
newsstands  by  a major  distributor,  has  folded 
after  nine  months  of  publication.  Petersen 
Publications,  which  also  distributes  such 
specialty  magazines  as  Hot  Rod,  Skindiver, 
and  Motor  Trend,  has  announced  that  the 
name  concept  and  contact  lists  of  Inspira- 
tion are  for  sale.  According  to  a report  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  personnel  and  financial 
problems  are  blamed  for  the  magazine’s 
demise.  Several  major  staff  changes  had 
been  announced  in  June. 

Roger  P.  Elwood,  a former  science  fiction 
writer,  founded  the  magazine  last  year.  It 
claimed  a circulation  of  250,000  in  June, 
when  Mr.  Elwood  wrote  in  a trade  journal 
that  “the  time  is  ripe  for  the  religious 
market.” 


Study  to  explore  forming  peace  academy 
awaits  Carter’s  okay 

A measure  to  form  a commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  “Academy 
of  Peace  and  Conflict”  has  been  adopted  by 
Senate  and  House  conferees  and  is  awaiting 
President  Carter’s  signature.  The  measure 
was  an  amendment  introduced  by  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore. ) to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1978, 
which  had  earlier  been  approved  by  both 
chambers  of  Congress  and  on  which  con- 
ferees acted  the  last  week  of  September.  It 
authorizes  $500,000  for  a yearlong  feasi- 
bility study  which  would  begin  after  the 
president  signs  the  legislation  and  members 
are  selected.  A spokeswoman  for  Sen. 
Hatfield  told  Christian  College  News 
Service  there  have  been  “no  indications  ” 
Mr.  Carter  will  not  sign  it. 


The  peace  academy  (talked  of  for  years  in 
and  around  Congress)  would  (if  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  and  established) 
“undertake  study  and  training  in  the  arts 
and  skills  of  nonviolent  conflict  resolution,” 
the  measure  states.  Included  would  be 
“third  party  mediation  and  intervention 
techniques  in  a broad  range  of  potentially 
violent  situations,  such  as  international  con- 
flict, terrorism,  racial  and  community  dis- 
putes,” and  school  confrontations. 

North  Carolina  Quakers  protest 
arms  shipments  from  Wilmington 

North  Carolina’s  Quakers  are  campaign- 
ing to  prevent  the  use  of  Wilmington’s  port 
to  ship  armaments  to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  peace  group  held  a rally  and  a “public 
hearing”  to  make  its  views  known.  It  said  it 
would  protest  to  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  State.  The  hearing  was  conducted  in  the 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  whose  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  W.  W.  Einlator,  is  active  in 
civil  liberties  work. 


An  abortion  every 
half  minute 

“The  number  of  human  beings  we  have 
permitted  to  be  killed  since  Jan.  22,  1973, 
equals  the  number  of  Jews  the  Germans 
permitted  to  be  killed  in  the  holocaust.  One 
unborn  baby  is  killed  by  abortion  every  30 
seconds  in  the  United  States,”  writes  George 
H.  Muedeking  in  an  editorial  in  the  Lu- 
theran Standard. 

“The  church  cannot  avoid  this  issue  by 
looking  the  other  way  and  remaining  silent 
before  the  Supreme  Court’s  theological 
abortion  decision.  The  court  said,  ‘The 
word  “persons”  as  used  in  the  14th  Amend- 
ment does  not  include  the  unborn.’  Chris- 
tians must  not  condone  this  theology,  not  as 
long  as  the  church  professes  allegiance  to  a 
Bible  which  includes  the  139th  Psalm,  with 
its  profound  appreciation  of  the  Creator’s 
gift  of  life  from  conception  onward.  . . . 

“Despite  court  decisions,  abortion  is  not  a 
human  right,”  he  says.  Rather,  it  is  a violent 
intervention  against  the  Creator’s  gift  of  life 
itself.  Even  the  attorneys  for  Dr.  William 
Waddill  argued  thus,  when  they  moved  for 
dismissal  of  the  charges  in  the  Santa  Ana 
court  case  this  spring,  in  which  he  was  tried 
for  murder  of  an  aborted  baby.  ‘Abortion  is 
legalized  murder,’  they  said,  in  trying  to 
excuse  him.  ” 


Paperback  “Good  News  Bible” 
sales  soar  in  Great  Britain 

Two  years  after  the  Good  News  Bible — 
the  first  major  British  paperback  edition  of 
the  Bible — appeared  in  Britain’s  bookstores, 
its  sales  appear  to  be  nearing  the  two  million 
mark.  The  public  response  has  confirmed 
the  belief  in  some  British  religious  circles 


that  religion  in  general,  and  (Christianity  in 
particular,  are  among  the  country’s  most 
popular  subjects  for  readers. 

A recent  study  by  independent  publishers 
in  Britain  reveals  that  most  new  religious 
books  are  being  purchased  by  non-Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  by  those  “claiming  to  have 
no  allegiance  to  institutionalized  religion.” 
Archbishop  Donald  Coggan  of  Canterbury, 
spiritual  leader  of  the  worldwide  Anglican 
communion,  said  that  he  was  “astonished  ” 
at  the  amount  of  Christian  literature  now 
being  produced  and  bought. 

Southern  Baptist  missionary 
is  deported  by  Turkey 

A Southern  Baptist  missionary  serving  as 
an  English-speaking  pastor  in  Ankara,  has 
been  expelled  from  Turkey  with  no  explana- 
tion, Southern  Baptist  Eoreign  Mission 
Board  officials  reported.  James  E.  Deeper 
was  arrested  by  Turkish  officials  on  Sept.  22, 
following  revocation  of  his  residence  permit, 
and  imprisoned  briefly  before  being  forced 
to  leave  the  country  on  Sept.  29.  The  SBC 
board,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Leeper  has 
worked  since  1966,  has  appealed  the  action 
to  Melih  Esenbel,  Turkish  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.  Mr.  Leeper  has  gone  to  (CJermany 
pending  outcome  of  the  case,  but  his  wife 
and  their  four  children  are  still  in  Ankara. 
Eoreign  Mission  Board  officials  said  the  ex- 
pulsion order  apparently  applied  only  to  Mr. 
Leeper. 

Protest,  hostility,  mar  campaign 
of  Billy  Graham  in  Scandinavia 

In  contrast  to  the  reception  he  usually 
receives  when  conducting  an  evangelistic 
crusade,  Billy  Graham  was  confronted  by  a 
hostile  press  and  garbage-throwing  pro- 
testers during  his  recent  campaign  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  (Sept.  24  to  Oct.  1). 
While  he  drew  the  usual  throngs  to  the 
meeting  halls  where  he  preached,  and 
reached  thousands  of  other  listeners  through 
television  hookups,  Mr.  Graham’s  meetings 
drew  small  numbers  of  responses  from 
people  deciding  to  make  personal  commit- 
ments to  Christ. 

His  most  hostile  reception  came  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  where  a coalition  called  “Action 
Billy  Graham  ’78”  was  formed  to  oppose  his 
crusade.  The  coalition’s  efforts  were  spear- 
headed by  Levi  Eragell,  40,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  Norwegian  evangelist  and  press 
secretary  for  the  ^linister  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Eragell  asserted  that  “young  people  and 
children  need  to  be  protected  from  the 
psychological  manipulations  of  evangelists. 
Mr.  Graham’s  one  rally  in  Oslo  was 
disrupted  by  members  of  the  Heathen  So- 
ciety, who  shouted,  “Billy,  go  home,”  un- 
furled critical  banners,  and  planted  smoke 
bombs,  which  were  discovered  before  the 
rally  began. 
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Theses  on  the  church 


On  October  31,  1517,  Martin  Luther  put  up  a list  of  95 
Latin  statements  on  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg.  This  was 
a practice  in  those  days  when  a theologian  wanted  to  invite 
debate  with  his  fellow  theologians. 

Luther’s  95  theses  are  seen  as  a major  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  them  he  at- 
tacked a major  practice  of  the  time — the  selling  of  indul- 
gences as  a means  of  raising  money  for  the  church. 

The  issues  he  attacked  are  long  since  past,  but  as  often 
happens,  some  of  the  changes  he  initiated  remain  with  us. 
Though  Luther  did  not  at  first  intend  to  break  up  the  es- 
tablished church,  his  efforts  helped  to  bring  it  on.  As  in  every 
division,  some  of  the  truth  resided  with  each  party. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  Luther’s  Reformation  has 
been  the  tendency  toward  individualism  among  Protestants. 
Luther  broke  out  of  the  suffocating  structure  of  the  medieval 
Catholic  Church,  but  he  had  trouble  deciding  what  should 
take  its  place.  So,  it  is  reported,  having  done  away  with 
bishops  and  feeling  a need  for  some  organization,  he  con- 
cluded that  princes  could  take  their  place. 

But  there  was  quite  a bit  of  difference  between  a bishop 
and  a prince  even  though  they  both  were  administrators.  The 
result  of  merging  them  was  to  blunt  whatever  radical  insights 
the  churchman  might  have  had,  because  his  political  role  tied 
him  down.  Also  it  came  to  be  assumed  that  the  religion  of  the 
prince  should  be  the  religion  of  his  people.  So  if  a Catholic 
prince  became  a Lutheran  all  the  people  under  his  rule  were 
expected  to  change  with  him.  Should  his  successor  be  a 
Catholic  they  were  to  change  back.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  they 
would  not  wish  to  moor  their  faith  too  thoroughly  lest  it  need 
to  be  uprooted  in  a few  years. 

The  Anabaptists  took  a different  approach.  No  doubt 
Luther  had  opened  a way  for  them  and  coming  a few  years 
later  they  rejected  the  connection  between  church  and  state 


and  organized  the  ehurch  on  an  independent  basis.  This  was  , 
a strange  pattern  in  their  day  and  when  the  religion  of  an 
area  changed  from  Catholic  to  Protestant,  if  there  were 
Anabaptists  they  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  change  and  so 
incurred  the  wrath  of  both  church  and  state. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a search  for  a viable  model  of  the 
church.  It  is  the  conviction  of  J.  Denny  Weaver  that  Men- 
nonites  have  a distinctive  view  of  the  church  and  he  has 
sought  to  elarify  this  by  his  own  set  of  95  theses  which  appear 
on  the  461st  anniversary  of  Luther’s.  In  fact,  as  he  states  in 
the  introduction,  the  genesis  of  these  statements  is  related  to 
a challenge  from  a Lutheran  friend  who  wanted  to  know 
what  Mennonites  believe. 

Denny  Weaver  hopes  that  his  theses  may  be  understood  as  ; 
similar  in  intent  to  Luther’s  original.  They  are  set  out  as  a 
personal  statement  for  debate  and  clarification.  Now  in  a 
sense  this  may  not  be  a typical  Mennonite  way. 

Is  it  not  more  Mennonite  to  eome  together  in  groups  to 
discern  the  doctrine  and  understand  the  will  of  the  Lord  | 
together?  Perhaps  so,  but  I think  this  approach  is  valid  if  we  | 
understand  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a final  word  in  a dis-  | 
cussion  but  as  the  first  one.  | 

He  is  concerned  too,  he  says,  that  we  know  that  he  is  “be-  t 
ginning  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  church  as  a community, 
which  is  a people.  . . . All  the  theses  are  attempts  to  explain  j 
the  community,  or  to  say  what  a presupposition  of  com-  1 
munity  implies  for  several  important  areas  of  the  church.’’  j 

As  always,  what  we  publish  in  the  Gospel  Herald  is  | 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  This  does  not  mean  that  your  j 
discernment  of  these  issues  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
Denny’s.  It  is  reported  that  an  old  Anabaptist  principle  was 
that  the  findings  of  the  scholars  should  be  tested  by  the  i 
churches.  The  principle  is  sound  and  this  is  a place  to  apply  I 
it. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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“A  lazy  man  sticks  to  his  bed  like  a door  to  its  hinges” 
(Prov.  26:14).  With  vivid  and  homespun  imagery  the  folk 
wisdom  of  Proverbs  attacks  the  deadly  sin  of  sloth  warp  in  our 
relationship  with  God  in  which  we  succumb  to  a life  lacking 
the  discipline  of  presence  and  direction.  The  slothful  attitude 
that  perpetually  says  ‘‘A  little  extra  sleep,  a little  more 
slumber,  a little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest”  (Prov.  24:33) 
spells  trouble  for  all  relationships.  It  casts  us  into  the  deep 
sleep  of  neglect  that  isolates  us  from  full  involvement  with 
the  world  and  God. 

Sloth  is  a road  that  leads  nowhere.  It  is  a melancholy  rest- 
lessness of  the  spirit  that  desires  nothing.  A slothful  person  is 
one  who,  not  caring  to  follow  the  call  of  Christ,  has  grown 
lukewarm.  Such  persons  lack  presence  and  direction.  They 
are  neither  here  nor  there.  Lulled  into  the  fatal  philosophy 
that  nothing  matters,  that  neither  we  nor  the  world  can  be 
changed,  slothful  persons  will  be  plagued  by  a creeping 
paralysis  of  the  will  until  their  life,  like  the  vineyard  of  the 
lazy  man  (Prov.  24:30,  31)  will  be  ruled  by  the  thistles  and 
thorns  they  did  plant  and  cannot  remove. 

This  lethal  sin  develops  in  the  apparently  benign  form  of 
losing  interest  where  there  had  been  enjoyment,  but  believ- 
ing the  change  to  be  circumstantial.  We  are  not  as  apt  to 
expend  energy  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  peace  as  we  once 
were  and  justify  the  shift  by  pointing  to  the  inertia  of  society. 
We  excuse  ourselves  from  the  fight  against  major  social  ills  by 


categorizing  such  endeavors  as  idealistic  or  naive,  little  more 
than  tilting  at  windmills.  Sloth  is  a sneaky  sin,  for  it  slows  us 
down  as  it  speeds  up. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late.  The  story  is  told  of  a farmer  who 
noticed  a small  growth  of  algae  on  his  pond.  Though  the 
algae  doubled  in  size  each  night,  the  farmer  was  not 
concerned  since  99  percent  of  the  pond  was  uncovered.  Not 
until  the  algae  covered  half  the  pond  did  the  man  determine 
to  correct  the  problem  the  following  day.  But  with  sloth, 
tomorrow  is  always  too  late. 

Lacking  the  discipline  of  engagement  with  the  issues  and 
persons  at  hand,  we  dillydally,  making  no  movement  toward 
God’s  kingdom.  Our  will  and  our  work  are  idled.  Sloth  keeps 
us  from  deciding  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  neglect 
ourselves  and  our  God,  losing  the  will  to  hope  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  and  its  future  fulfillment.  We  lose  even  the  ability 
to  be  present  before  God,  to  be  still  and  know  who  God  is. 

The  discipline  of  silence  is  an  engagement  that  requires 
work.  As  Henri  Nouwen  notes  in  the  foreword  to  The  Practice 
of  the  Presence  of  God,  “Brother  Lawrence  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  simple  is  very  difficult,  that  to  be  free  for  God  asks  for 
discipline,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  asks 
for  the  determination  to  let  go  from  many  daily  worries.  ” It  is 
laziness  that  fills  our  silent  spaces  with  the  clutter  and  clatter 
of  noisy  concerns.  The  solitude  that  can  be  ours  in  a car  is 


spoiled  as  we  turn  on  the  radio,  review  our  concerns  of  the 
day,  or  rehearse  what  awaits  us  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  We  do 
not  settle  easily  into  stillness. 

Even  in  conversation,  listening  in  silence  is  difficult.  Fail- 
ing to  be  fully  present,  our  minds  wander,  we  interrupt  or  in- 
troduce our  own  agenda.  We  finish  another’s  sentences 
rather  than  wait  for  their  word.  We  consider  our  waiting 
response  rather  than  contemplate  what  is  being  said.  And  we 
must  remember  that  we  listen  to  God  in  the  way  we  listen  to 
others. 

Most  regrettably,  we  have  a disturber  of  silence  that  has 
been  institutionalized.  Alistair  Cooke  calls  it  “audible  wall- 
paper. ” Others  refer  to  it  as  the  electric  trash  can.  Most  of  us 
recognize  it  as  television.  The  staggering  statistics  that  reveal 
an  average  of  5,000  hours  of  TV  for  the  average  child  prior  to 
first  grade  and  15,000  by  graduation,  point  to  mounting 
dangers.  The  imaginations  of  an  entire  generation  are  being 
anesthetized.  Their  will  to  dream  their  own  dreams  and 
create  their  own  stories  is  growing  weak.  And  where  there  are 
no  dreams  or  stories  the  people  perish.  The  TV  trance  that 
blocks  conversation  as  it  transports  persons  into  another 
reality  is  proof  that  television  is  the  incarnation  of  the  sloth 
that  casts  us  into  a deep  sleep. 

Just  as  dumbness  does  not  mean  true  silence,  so  too  activity 
does  not  mean  direction.  The  impairment  of  sloth  upon  our 
wills  is  also  present  in  our  work.  We  run,  run,  and  run  some 
more  but  neglect  the  essential  discipline  of  charting  a course. 
Schedules  that  are  crammed  and  cramped  can  do  as  much  to 
block  the  work  of  God  in  this  world  as  can  a person  who  will 
not  get  out  of  bed.  The  will  to  move  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  kingdom  can  be  paralyzed  both  by  lying  down  and  by 
running  in  circles. 

Paddling,  but  going  nowhere.  As  a camp  counselor  ten 
years  ago,  I watched  as  two  young  boys  climbed  into  a canoe, 
paddled  furiously,  but  went  nowhere.  Neglecting  to  find  out 
where  they  were  heading,  each  youngster  had  climbed  into 
what  he  thought  was  the  front  of  the  canoe.  But  a canoe  that 
tries  to  go  two  ways  at  once  goes  nowhere.  Sloth  keeps  us 
from  consulting,  planning,  listening  for  a call,  and  plotting  a 
course.  Content  to  be  busy  we  grow  complacent.  Like  the 
church  at  Laodicea  we  become  lukewarm.  We  paddle 
vigorously,  but  when  no  progress  is  made  we  resign  ourselves 
to  bobbing  on  the  waves  in  a boat  that  still  touches  shore. 

Our  relationships  with  others  are  a measuring  rod  for  our 
relationship  with  God.  Like  the  frustrated  boys  in  the  canoe, 
we  begin  to  believe  the  church  was  never  meant  to  sail  into 
deep  water  when  our  communication  with  God  is  neglected. 
Conversing  with  God  includes  listening  to  God  in  silence. 
The  discipline  of  silence  has  a purposeful  presence  main- 
tained by  more  than  not  speaking.  It  is  an  act  of  the  will  that 
holds  us  in  the  stillness  where  we  meet  both  God  and 
ourselves.  We  respond  to  the  invitation  to  be  in  the  company 
of  our  Creator.  It  is  our  decision.  Failure  to  decide  because  of 
laziness  is  sloth.  It  is  a sin  that  calls  for  confession. 


Bruce  A.  Yoder  is  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  confession  of  sloth  is  difficult,  for  this  sin  mounts  argu- 
ments that  say,  “It  doesn’t  really  matter.  It  isn’t  that  bad  yet. 
Why  not  wait  awhile?  ” This  road  leads  nowhere,  and 
nowhere  is  death.  But  confession  brings  forgiveness  and  sal- 
vation brings  life.  With  fear  and  trembling  we  work  toward 
that  new  life,  breaking  the  familiar  bonds  of  inappropriate 
ease. 

Salvation  from  sloth  brings  new  intimacy.  Brought  back 
from  the  pit  of  constant  noise  we  will  once  again  hear  each 
other.  Family  dinners  will  be  released  from  the  imprisoning 
structure  of  “wait  till  this  show  is  over  ” and  “excuse  me,  the 
news  is  on.  ” The  art  of  Sunday  afternoon  hospitality,  though 
it  may  include  a mutually  enjoyable  televised  football  game, 
will  neither  be  governed  by  nor  limited  to  that  rite.  Our 
imaginations  will  once  again  be  shared. 

The  presence  of  Christ.  Coming  together  in  ways  un- 
checked by  sloth  will  not  only  reveal  us  to  each  other,  but  in 
the  midst  of  our  gathering,  we  will  also  encounter  the 
presence  of  Christ.  The  diminished  life  of  lukewarm 
responses  becomes  the  expanded  life  of  wholehearted  in- 
volvement. God  is  enabled  to  work  in  us,  strengthening  us  to 
engage  the  world. 

Jesus  was  the  incarnation  of  God’s  passion  for  peace  and 
justice.  He  was  the  flesh  that  made  the  divine  smile  seen  and 
the  holy  laughter  heard.  Jesus  was  the  presence  of  God  to  be 
touched  and  enjoyed.  In  Him  the  world  is  moved  toward  the 
reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Through  Christ  and  with 
Christ,  through  the  source  of  this  world  and  with  our  true 
witness  and  guide,  God  calls  us  into  communion,  granting  us 
both  presence  and  direction.  Inspiring  us  to  will  and  to  work 
toward  abundant  life,  God  asks  us  to  shrug  off  the  sloth  that 
brings  sleep  and  death.  Embodying  God’s  energy  for  life,  we 
will  reveal  to  the  world  the  Christ  whom  even  death  could 
not  diminish. 
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Flying  high 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Recently  two  men  flew  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
balloon.  They  were  risking  their  lives,  and  they  knew  it. 
Others  had  died  in  the  attempt.  The  men  didn’t  expect  huge 
financial  rewards  if  they  succeeded.  They  didn’t  need  money, 
for  they  were  wealthy.  But  for  these  two,  this  task  needed  to 
be  done — and  they  did  it. 

While  preparing  to  teach  a fall  class  in  Mennonite  litera- 
ture, I reread  parts  of  our  church  history.  Again  and  again  I 
came  upon  stories  of  those  who  accepted  the  challenge  of  a 
specific  task.  Money  or  fame  were  not  their  incentives.  They 
struck  out  alone  because  they  saw  the  responsibility  as  one 
placed  on  them  by  God. 

The  founders  of  the  Mennonite  Church  can  be  considered 
one  such  group.  According  to  historian  J.  C.  Wenger,  the 
Mennonite  Church  was  the  first  believers’  free  church 
(meaning  not  part  of  a state-church  system)  of  modern 
church  history.  These  believers  led,  although  at  the  cost  of 
many  lives;  others  followed.  We  have  benefited. 

According  to  some  scholars,  the  first  protest  against  slavery 
in  America — the  first  known  in  history — was  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1688,  by  some  Pennsylvania  Mennonites  who  had 
converted  to  Quakerism.  This  was  nearly  200  years  before 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States.  Their  voice  was 
small,  but  it  was  a voice  for  righteousness. 

In  1738  the  first  German  printing  and  publishing  concern 
on  this  continent  was  established  by  Christopher  Sauer  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Sauer  was  a Dunkard  in  close 
contact  with  the  Mennonites.  He  also  set  himself  a task  not 
demanded  by  his  normal  responsibilities. 

No  person  in  the  British  colonies  had  the  right  to  print  Bi- 
bles at  the  time.  Despite  much  criticism  the  Sauer  press 
published  the  first  German  Bible  in  America  in  1743  (1,200 
copies)  at  the  risk  of  prosecution.  As  the  result  of  his  bold  ac- 
tion, German-speaking  religious  groups  of  the  area,  including 
Mennonites,  received  Bibles.  Two  additional  editions  were 
printed  and  most  distributed  until  his  press  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  first  English  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  not  printed  in  America  until  1782,  after  the 
war. 

Sauer  also  encouraged  Christopher  Dock,  an  early  Men- 
nonite teacher,  to  write  out  his  philosophy  of  education.  In 
1770  Sauer’s  son  published  the  first  book  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  America — Dock’s  manuscript. 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  from 
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We  are  hearing  of  firsts  in  other  areas:  Mennonites  are 
moving  into  politics  and  professions  like  law.  Recently 
Macler  Shephard,  a black  Mennonite  from  St.  Louis,  was  cited 
for  serving  on  President  Carter’s  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods.  Shephard  is  president  of  Jeff  Vander-Lou  in 
St.  Louis,  a neighborhood  community  action  program  which 
has  received  national  attention. 

Some  people  joke  occasionally  about  a Mennonite  pres- 
ident for  the  United  States.  Possibly  some  would  rejoice  if  we 
produced  an  Osmond  singing  team,  or  even  a Walter  Cron- 
kite. 

More  Mennonites  are  finding  themselves  at  home  in  the 
fine  arts — although  the  Mennonite  Renaissance  some  hope 
for  seems  slow  in  coming,  except  in  music.  Mennonite 
identity,  Christian  truth,  and  the  arts  do  not  as  yet  have  a 
close  affinity. 

In  our  secularized  society  some  areas  need  to  be  penetrated 
with  a witness  for  the  gospel.  Yet  how  does  an  individual 
Christian  recognize  what  needs  to  be  done  for  this  genera- 
tion? More  specifically,  what  he  or  she  should  do. 

We  speak  of  ourselves  as  a people  with  a mission.  We  are 
reconcilers  between  God  and  humankind  and  between 
persons.  Yet  theologian  John  Howard  Yoder  said  at  a con- 
ciliation assembly  in  Park  City,  Kansas,  in  the  spring  that 
Mennonites  today  have  “no  special  successes  to  show  as 
members  of  the  white  majority,  sociopolitical  establish- 
ment.” He  said  we  react  on  race  issues,  on  economic  justice 
issues  “along  with  the  mainstream  of  white  established 
America.  ” We  tend  to  blend  in  well — not  stick  out  because  of 
our  beliefs. 

Yoder  said  also  that  Mennonites  have  few  successes  in  han- 
dling conflict  on  the  local  congregational  level,  in  developing 
leaders,  in  problem-solving.  In  other  words,  we  who  see 
ourselves  as  peacemakers  find  it  hard  to  make  peace  among 
ourselves  when  conflict  arises. 

These  are  some  areas  which  need  persons  willing  to  risk 
balloon  flying.  There  are  many  others.  For  many  persons, 
these  past  months  have  been  highlighted  by  conferences, 
seminars,  and  workshops,  culminating  in  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  July.  I have  heard  persons  speak  of 
“mountaintop  experiences,”  of  new  awareness  of  spiritual 
truths. 

No  matter  how  beautiful  these  experiences  may  have  been, 
they  remain  empty  unless  worked  out  in  practical  life.  New 
light  is  always  a call  to  new  action — to  get  into  that  balloon 
and  fly.  ^ 
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A new  day 
in  Strasbourg 

by  Daniel  Goldschmidt 

Sunday,  June  25,  1978,  was  a big  day  for  the  small  Men- 
nonite  community  of  France.  The  official  opening  of  the 
Foyer  Michael  Sattler  took  place  on  that  day,  an  event  which 
brought  together  about  350  Mennonites  in  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg in  northeast  France.  There  had  not  been  such  a large 
gathering  of  Mennonites  in  this  city  since  the  seventeenth 
century. 

This  foyer,  or  “student  house,”  makes  it  possible  for 
university  students — Mennonites  and  non-Mennonites  who 
find  much  in  common  with  Mennonites — to  live  in  a Chris- 
tian atmosphere  and  to  participate  in  a ministry  of  hospi- 
tality. The  foyer  organizes  weekend  conferences  and  eve- 
nings of  reflection  and  study  that  are  intended  primarily  for 
young  people.  It  also  welcomes  study  groups,  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  class  from  Goshen  College  this  past  summer,  and 
tourists. 

The  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  of  Strasbourg,  which 
is  at  this  point  a young  fellowship,  holds  its  services  in  the 
same  building.  The  congregation’s  goals  are  to  be  involved  in 
the  ministries  of  teaching,  exhortation,  service,  and  Christian 
brotherhood.  Michel  Klopfenstein  is  currently  serving  as  the 
pastor  of  the  fellowship. 

Who  was  Michael  Sattler?  As  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  near  Freiburg  in  southwest  Germany, 
Michael  Sattler  was  influenced  by  the  message  of  those  call- 
ing for  church  reform  in  the  early  sixteenth  century — most 
notably  Martin  Luther  and  Ulrich  Zwingli.  Fie  soon  left  the 
monastery,  married,  and  in  early  1525  joined  the  Anabaptist 
movement  which  was  just  beginning  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Soon  afterward  he  was  banished  from  Zurich  by  the  city 
authorities  and  became  active  as  a clandestine  preacher  in 
the  Black  Forest.  Before  long  he  came  to  Strasbourg,  a city  on 
the  upper  Rhine  open  to  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  with  a climate 

Daniel  Goldschmidt  is  a medical  student  and  a member  of  the  Strasbourg 
Mennonite  fellowship.  The  article  was  translated  by  Robert  Charles,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Foyer  Michael  Sattler  in  Strasbourg,  France,  opened  on  June  25. 


of  religious  toleration  that  was  exceptional  for  that  time.  This  j 
toleration  was  unknown  elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Sattler  had  the  chance  to  hold  discussions  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Strasbourg  reformation,  Martin  Bucer  and 
Wolfgang  Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  host.  In  spite  of 
the  brotherly  tone  of  these  debates  and  a mutual  esteem 
among  the  debaters,  Sattler  did  not  convince  Bucer  and  \ 
Capito  that  his  views  were  correct.  | 

So  he  resumed  a pilgrim  existence.  He  went  to  the  region  j 
of  Rottenbourg  on  the  Neckar  River,  holding  meetings 
wherever  it  was  possible.  At  this  time  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment was  experiencing  serious  difficulties.  Persecution  was 
being  faced  everywhere  and  the  initial  leaders  such  as  Felix 
Manz  and  Conrad  Grebel  had  been  executed  or  had  died. 
Disagreements  had  led  to  confusion  within  the  movement  it- 
self. 

All  this  led  the  brethren  to  call  a meeting  for  February 
1527  in  Schleitheim  in  southern  Germany.  The  result  of  this 
gathering  was  a text  known  as  the  “Seven  Articles,  ’ which 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a practical  base  and  platform  for  the 
radical  movement.  Historians  think  that  Sattler  was  one  of 
the  main  authors  of  this  early  Anabaptist  charter. 

Not  long  afterward  Michael  Sattler  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  in  Rottenbourg  on  May 
20,  1527.  Historians  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

Several  other  Anabaptist  leaders  could  have  lent  their 
names  to  the  new  foyer  in  Strasbourg.  Reublin,  Franck,  and 
Marpeck  also  spent  varying  lengths  of  time  in  the  city.  This 
was  not  surprising  since,  as  was  already  mentioned,  Stras- 
bourg was  an  oasis  of  toleration  and  reflection  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
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The  Mennonites  in  France.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  in 
the  east  of  France  the  Anabaptists  led  a life  which  often 
found  them  on  the  move.  Sometimes,  they  were  tolerated 
when  invited  as,  for  example,  by  a nobleman  to  his  estate  be- 
cause of  their  expertise  in  farming  and  their  moral  qualities. 
At  other  times  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
country  to  look  elsewhere  for  a land  offering  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship  as  well  as  exemption  from  military 
service.  So  some  emigrated  toward  the  east,  to  Russia,  and 
others  to  the  west,  to  the  United  States.  Still  others  resigned 
themselves  to  living  quietly  in  the  upper  reaehes  of  valleys  on 
isolated  farms.  The  departure  of  some,  the  turning  in  on 
themselves  of  others,  and  the  general  lack  of  openness — 
however  understandable — led  to  considerable  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Mennonite  communities. 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
a renewal  has  appeared.  Several  persons  with  a renewed  vi- 
sion visited  the  rest  of  the  communities,  establishing  fraternal 
links  and  helping  to  organize  the  churches  which  were  still  in 
existence.  In  1925  the  regrouping  of  the  congregations  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Conference  of  French  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Churches.  The  Second  World  War  and  the  problem  of 
language  (French  and  German)  did  not  allow  the  congrega- 
tions in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  those  west  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains  to  reunite  until  reeently. 


Hear!  hear! 

Get  involved  with  Indians.  Hubert  Schwartzentruber’s 
article  on  The  Day  Columbus  Got  Lost  and  then  was  found 
by  some  Indian  people  was  right  to  the  point:  We  all  are 
benefiting  from  gross  injustices  perpetrated  against  Indian 
and  Alaska  native  people. 

As  Hubert  points  out,  we  should  not  ignore  the  sins  against 
Indian  people  we  are  profiting  from  today.  Indeed,  Jesus’  gift 
of  salvation  to  Zacchaeus  may  also  be  ours  if  we,  like  Zae- 
chaeus,  begin  to  right  the  wrongs  we  live  off. 

But,  what  ean  we  do  to  transform  our  guilt  into  acts  of  res- 
titution? Mennonites  in  general,  and  especially  those  in  the 
East,  have  had  little  or  no  personal  contact  with  Indians. 
Frustrated  like  most  Amerieans  with  a guilt  that  seems  im- 
possible to  assuage,  our  initial  concern  and  interest  in  Indian 
affairs  quiekly  translates  into  eynicism  and  disinterest.  We 
simply  lack  the  knowledge  or  tools  with  which  to  respond  in  a 
positive  fashion. 

Quickly,  before  I lose  the  interest  and  concern  of  the 
reader,  I want  to  sketch  out  some  ideas  for  pragmatic  action 
and  mention  more  detailed  resources  which  are  available. 

Reject  racist  textbooks.  First,  shock  yourself  by  reading 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  history  textbooks  your 
children  bring  home.  Most  public  and  church  schools  buy 
history  books  which  contain  extremely  racist  and  inaccurate 


After  the  Second  World  War  our  communities  discovered 
the  international  dimensions  of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood 
through  the. relief  work  in  Europe  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  which  offered  aid  “in  the  name  of  Christ”  to 
whomever  was  in  need.  Through  this  stimulation  our  con- 
gregations were  led  to  become  involved  in  several  social 
projects,  which  now  number  four:  Mont  des  Oiseaux,  which 
is  a home  for  mentally  handicapped  children  near  Wissem- 
bourg;  La  Villa  des  Sapins  at  Valdoie,  a home  for  adolescents; 
an  old  people’s  home,  also  at  Valdoie;  and  the  Villa  Em- 
manuel for  handicapped  adults  near  Paris.  Our  churches  also 
became  involved  in  missions  and  sent  members  to  Africa,  In- 
donesia, New  Caledonia,  and  elsewhere. 

This  renewal  has  been  accompanied  by  a profound  socio- 
logical shift.  A growing  number  of  Mennonites  now  live  in 
urban  settings  and  are  increasingly  engaged  in  a variety  of 
professions,  with  perhaps  a preference  for  teaching  and  the 
medical  profession.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Mennonite 
communities  have  displayed  a healthy  maturity,  good  atten- 
danee  on  the  part  of  young  people,  and  the  desire  to  live  in 
closer  communion  with  each  other. 

The  founding  of  the  foyer  and  a congregation  in  Stras- 
bourg is  a signifieant  step  in  the  change  among  the  French 
Mennonites.  In  some  way  it  puts  us  in  touch  again  with  our 
rich  and  lively  past.  ^ 


material  regarding  Indian  people. 

Second,  get  your  sehools  to  reject  such  books  and  utilize 
the  exeellent  resourees  of  the  Couneil  on  Interracial  Books  for 
Children,  Inc.  Through  the  Council’s  Racism  and  Sexism 
Resource  Center  for  Edueators  Division,  teacher  aids  and 
guides  are  available  at  a reasonable  price  which  are  designed 
to  help  teachers  and  parents  identify  and  correet  errant  and 
racist  information  on  Indians  in  commonly  used  textbooks. 
Address:  1841  Broadway,  New  York  City,  NY  10023. 

Protest  TV  Westerns.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  cowboy  and  In- 
dian movies  demean  Indians.  They  portray  Indian  people  as 
teepee-living/horse-riding/war-whooping  people  of  the  past. 
TV  stations  often  rerun  Westerns  as  cheap  fillers,  repeating  a 
warped  reflection  of  history  until  the  watchers  believe  it  and 
thereby  comfortably  keep  Indians  as  part  of  the  distant  past. 

First,  phone  or  write  your  loeal  TV  station  each  time  it  airs 
an  offensive  Western  and  tell  them  to  find  something  better. 
Add  to  that  a phone  call  to  the  local  businesses  whose  ads  run 
during  the  Western,  and  you  may  just  see  some  changes  take 
plaee. 

Seeond,  ask  both  station  and  business  to  air  and  support 
the  new  upcoming  (Roots-styled)  Indian  series  presently 
being  developed  for  airing  next  spring. 

Fund  stage  productions.  There  are  a few  good  plays  writ- 
ten deseribing  the  historical  experience  of  Indian  peoples. 
One,  Cheyenne  Jesus  Buffalo  Dream,  by  Robert  Hostetter, 
showed  at  World  Conference.  A second  is  Black  Elk  Speaks, 
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based  on  the  book  by  John  Neihardt  and  dramatized  by 
Christopher  Sergei.  It  has  been  produced  by  a traveling 
troupe  of  actors  which  may  be  regrouping.  They  can  be 
contacted  at  Handy  Hawk  Productions,  Civil  Bend  Farm, 
Percival,  lA  51648  (712/529-4384). 

Talk  back  to  hometown  news  media.  First,  watch  closely. 
Many  local  newspapers  and  radio  or  TV  stations  carry  a little 
one-paragraph  news  story  on  American  Indians  each  month 
which  they  get  from  the  national  news  services. 

Second,  write  or  phone  the  news  editors  each  time  you 
hear  or  see  such  a story  and  ask  basic  questions  about  the 
truth,  scope,  and  point  of  the  news  story.  In  the  long  run,  it 
may  sensitize  the  news  editors  and  improve  the  news  on  In- 
dians you  and  your  neighbor  get. 

Broaden  Mennonite  history.  Some  person  or  institution 
should  direct  a bit  of  grant  money  to  a writer  to  research  and 
publish  on  the  interrelationships  of  Mennonites  and  Indians 
in  America  from  the  1700s  to  the  present.  I have  a hunch  that 
there  are  some  good  stories  lying  about,  especially  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio. 

Fund  lecture  tours.  There  are  some  Mennonites,  such  as 
Lawrence  Hart  and  Ted  Rising  Sun,  who  are  active  members 
of  Indian  tribes.  They  should  be  approached  about  doing  a 
series  of  lectures  at  our  colleges  and  in  our  communities.  Ask 
them  to  talk  about  the  present  struggles  of  their  people  living 
in  a dominant  white  society. 

Witness  to  government.  The  U.S.  government,  acting  in 
our  name  and  for  our  obvious  benefit,  entered  into  treaties 
and  legal  agreements  with  Indian  nations  up  until  the  1880s, 
in  which  the  Indian  nations  gave  up  lands  in  exchange  for 
lesser  lands  they  reserved  for  themselves  (reservations),  and 
in  exchange  for  guarantees  of  social  services. 

We  non-Indian  Mennonites  find  ourselves  today  living  and 
benefiting  from  lands  given  up  by  Indian  nations.  Our  U.S. 
government  made  this  possible  for  us  through  some  very  very 
awful  means.  It  is  thus  incumbent  upon  us  to  ensure  that  our 
U.S.  goverment  uphold  its  obligations  to  the  Indian  peoples. 
This  will,  of  necessity,  require  political  monitoring  and  direct 
political  action. 

There  are  more  than  enough  information  resources  being 
published  concerning  our  government’s  actions  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. I think  the  best  available  is  from  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  (FCNL).  MCC  has  a full-time 
volunteer,  Jan  Harmon,  working  with  FCNL  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. She  along  with  the  regular  Quaker  lobbyists  monitor 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  affecting  Indian  people 
and  press  for  justice  to  be  accomplished.  FCNL’s  monthly 
Newsletter  and  occasional  Indian  Report  note  important 
bills,  the  voting  records  of  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
help  readers  know  when  and  how  to  act.  FCNL  address:  245 


2nd  St.  N.E.  Washington,  DC  20002.  The  telephone  number 
is  (202)547-4343. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section  Office  keeps 
abreast  of  Indian  issues  and  publishes  articles  on  Indian  mat- 
ters in  its  Washington  Memo.  Contact  Betsey  Byler  at  110 
Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.  Washington,  DC  20002.  Her  telephone 
number  is  (202)  544-6564. 

Additionally,  The  Other  Side  and  Sojourners  magazines 
have  both  recently  published  some  articles  on  Indian  affairs. 
They,  along  with  the  FCNL  Indian  Reports,  ought  to  be  re-  ' 
printed  in  our  church  magazines,  used  in  our  church  schools 
and  colleges,  and  generally  distributed. 

I hope  my  main  point  was  not  lost  in  the  deluge  of  ideas 
and  details  above.  To  restate  it  simply:  after  Hear!  Hearing! 
let  s Do!  Do! — Phil  M.  Shenk,  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  , 

Shall  we?  or  shall  we  not?  Many  congregational  or  wor- 
ship leaders  often  address  their  people  with  “Shall  we  stand? 
and  “Shall  we  pray?  ’ The  leaders  seem  to  put  this  phrase  in  | 
the  form  of  a question.  Are  all  in  the  congregation  then  ex-  ' 
pected  to  answer  the  question?  The  question  usually  is  voted 
upon  by  the  majority  standing  or  participating  in  the  prayer.  1 

The  verb  “shall  ’ expresses  the  idea  of  “ought  to,”  or  when  I 
used  in  a commanding  voice  or  inferred  question  denotes  a | 
compulsive  action.  The  dictionary  defines  “shall”  as  express-  | 
ing  a strong  determination  used  in  commands,  laws,  and  ! 
regulations  that  require  mandatory  action.  It  doesn’t  seem  to 
fit  to  a congregational  or  worship  leader’s  role  in  inviting 
people  to  participate  in  a voluntary  activity  of  worship  and 
fellowship.  It  seems  that  the  better  term  to  use  is  “Let  us 
stand”  or  “Let  us  pray.”  Here  the  leader  leads  and  invites 
rather  than  commands  and  regulates. 

We  should  also  be  considerate  of  the  needs  of  various 
people  in  our  congregations.  Many  are  elderly,  some  handi- 
capped, others  weak  or  overly  tired.  To  ask  them  to  stand 
when  that  posture,  as  well  as  the  rising  and  seating  process  is 
difficult,  often  creates  an  uncomfortable  situation.  For  many 
to  refrain  creates  a feeling  of  noncompliance  and  guilt  in  be- 
ing different.  We  ought  not  to  place  such  people  in  this  awk- 
ward and  guilty  situation. 

Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  carefully  phrase  our 
requests  and  suggestions,  recognizing  such  persons  and  being 
considerate  of  them?  “Those  of  you  who  feel  able  and  com- 
fortable are  invited  to  stand  as  we  sing  or  pray.  Others  may 
feel  free  to  remain  seated.  ” What  do  you  think? — J.  J. 
Hostetler,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Editor's  note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  brief  statements  of  per- 
sonal conviction  for  this  column.  Send  your  expression  to  “Hear, 
Hear  ” in  care  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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church  news 

Forces  opposed  to  SALT  II 
well  organized  and  funded 


Opposition  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT  II)  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  is  “well  organized,  well  funded,  and 
seriously  and  dangerously  mistaken,”  Paul 
C.  Warnke  told  more  than  175  religious 
leaders,  on  Oct,  18,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Warnke,  recently  resigned  head  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy (ACDA)  and  chief  negotiator  to  SALT  II, 
described  the  talks  as  “tough.”  According  to 
other  sources,  he  accurately  reflects  the 
Administration’s  desire  for  a treaty.  The  al- 
ternative, he  said,  would  be  a terrible  and 
costly  race. 

Among  participants  in  the  Conference  on 
SALT  for  Religious  Leaders,  organized  by 
ACDA  and  convened  by  Warnke  at  the 
State  Department,  were  six  Mennonites: 
Glendon  Blosser,  moderator  elect  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly;  El- 
mer Neufeld,  president  both  of  Bluffton 
College  and  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church;  John  Stoner  (Brethren  in 
Christ),  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section  (U.S.); 
Delton  Franz  and  Betsy  Beyler,  Peace  Sec- 
tion staff  in  Washington;  and  the  Gospel 
Herald  news  editor, 

Victor  Alessi,  deputy  chief  of  the  ACDA 
Strategic  Arms  Division,  using  charts,  statis- 
tics, and  technical  language  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  consequences  of  the  Sen- 
ate’s failure  to  ratify  a SALT  II  agreement 
when  that  time  comes.  It  could  cost  more 
than  $100  billion  dollars,  he  said,  just  trying 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  Russians,  during  what 
would  be  the  life  of  the  treaty,  through 


Shulman  also  said  the  Russians  probably 
“fear  war  more  than  any  other  people  on 
earth,  due  to  the  living  memories  they  al- 
ready have  of  war. 

Fear  was  a dominant  motif  of  the  day’s 
discussions. 

Other  officials  taking  part  in  the  con- 
ference were  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  of  ACDA,  and 
Barry  Schneider,  of  the  ACDA  staff. 

Preceding  the  daylong  briefing  at  the 
State  Department  on  Oct.  17  more  than  50 
of  the  religious  leaders  had  met  in  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  to  assess 
their  religion  s historic  and  current  response 


to  arms  and  war.  This  was  at  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Even 
at  this  assembly,  the  right  of  armed  self- 
defense  was  not  questioned. 

Some  thought  had  also  been  given  to  the 
possibility  of  forming  a religious  support 
group  for  SALT  II.  Alan  Geyer,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Theology  and 
Publie  Policy,  then  summarized  what  hap- 
pened at  the  meeting  following  the  briefing: 
“The  new  ‘Religious  Committee  on 
SALT’  is  a coalition-in-process-of-forma- 
tion  by  representatives  of  more  than  a 
dozen  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  or- 
ganizations. Meeting  at  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  Center, 
following  the  ACDA  conference  at  the 
State  Department,  the  religious  leaders 
resolved  both  to  work  together  in  support 
of  SALT  II  and  to  make  clear  their  com-  jj 
mitment  to  rriore  extensive  nuclear  arms  I 
control. 

A Mennonite  luncheon  caucus  on  Oct.  18  1 
did  not  surface  clear  ideas  of  what  the  Peace 
Churches  response  might  be  other  than  to 
insist  that  a great  deal  more  public  educa- 
tion should  take  place. — David  E.  Hostetler 


A.  J.  Metzler  turns  the  spade  for  a tree  planting. 

Laurelville  celebrates,  faces  hard  economic  facts 


1985. 

SALT  has  been  in  process  since  1969. 
SALT  I accords  limited  antiballistic  missile 
sites  and  established  an  interim  accord  on 
offensive  carriers  which  expired  in  1977. 

Ambassador  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  spe- 
cial adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs  to  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance,  pointed  out  that  a SALT 
II  agreement  would  not  be  dependent  on 
trust.  In  fact,  he  said,  it  would  be  based  on 
mutual  distrust.  He  and  other  speakers  at 
the  daylong  briefing  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  verification,  the  ability  to  moni- 
tor the  other  side’s  adherence  to  the  terms  of 
an  agreement. 

Warnke  assured  his  sometimes  uneasy 
audience  that  U.S.  verification  techniques 
functioning  right  now  are  adequate  to 
guarantee  a safe  accord. 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  helped  Laurel- 
ville Association  members  relive  the  strug- 
gles and  triumphs  of  the  founding  era. 
Others  told  of  the  unfolding  vision  of  the 
sixties  to  expand  from  a summer  camp  to  a 
year-round  retreat  center.  The  occasion  was 
the  1978  fall  Board  and  Association  meetings 
set  up  to  celebrate  the  camp’s  35th  an- 
niversary, Oct.  13-15. 

Despite  the  joyful  mood,  “We  needed  to 
reverse  a sense  of  direction  this  weekend,  ” 
said  one  participant.  “Just  a couple  of  years 
ago  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  LCC  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  operations.  . . . How- 
ever, the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  di- 


rector give  a radically  different  picture.” 
Only  a third  of  the  membership  was  present 
to  hear  the  grim  reports  and  to  respond. 

During  the  weekend  Cal  Redekop,  of 
Kansas,  gave  two  addresses  to  help  LCC 
assess  its  future.  He  reviewed  the  sympo- 
sium convened  at  Laurelville  in  August  as  a 
part  of  the  celebrations. 

“Nothing  is  so  useless,”  he  said,  “as  an  in- 
stitution fixed  on  survival.  Where  is  Lau- 
relville? You  need  to  think  of  being  ‘reborn.’ 
A captivating  enough  vision  will  bring  the 
response!” 

The  Association  reached  its  goal  of  200 
memberships  at  this  meeting. 
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We  often  forget  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a missionary  document.  Inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  missionary  encounter 
with  a variety  of  cultures,  it  should  be  our 
authority  not  only  in  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian conduct,  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  it 
encounters  the  cultures  and  societies  of  its 
time  with  the  enduring  Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  should  be  our  final  authority  in 
what  we  may  call  theological  method  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice. 

Paul’s  letter  to  the  church  at  Colossae  is 
very  instructive  in  this  respect,  particular- 
ly the  early  chapters.  He  describes  the 
nature  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church  in 
cosmic  as  well  as  personal  dimensions.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  the  scope  of  God’s 
salvation  being  worked  out  in  Jesus  Christ: 
according  to  Colossians  1:20,  God  was 
pleased  through  Him  “to  reconcile  to 
Himself  all  things,  whether  things  on  earth 
or  things  in  heaven.  . .’’  What  can  we  learn 
about  a missionary  orientation  for  theolog- 


COVER:  Three  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary Couples  Commissioned  to  Serve: 
Erland  & Winifred  WaJtner,  study  and 
teaching,  Cambridge  8r  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  [1  year);  Leland  & Bertha  Harder, 
church  planting  and  teaching  in  St.  Louis  (3 
years);  Robert  Er  Alice  Ruth  Ramseyer, 
church  planting  in  Niiza-shi,  Japan  (4 
years). 
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THE  ENDURING  GOOD  NEWS 
Excerpts  from  the  opening  address 
Marlin  E.  Miller,  GBS  President 


ical  method  from  God’s  Word  to  the 
Colossian  Christians  and  to  us? 

The  first  Christians  in  Colossae  had 
apparently  been  influenced  by  a “gnostic” 
way  of  thinking  which  was  prevalent  in 
their  culture.  This  way  of  thinking  attemp- 
ted to  explain  the  most  important  things  in 
the  world,  human  life,  and  in  religion,  in 
terms  of  special  knowledge.  To  know  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven  was 
considered  the  way  of  salvation. 

Moreover,  the  gnostic  way  of  thinking 
included  a corresponding  style  of  life  and 
behavior.  Most  important  was  the  perfor- 
mance of  particular  religious  rites  because 
these  provided  a link  to  the  higher, 
“spiritual”  realities.  Less  important  were 
matters  of  everyday  moral  conduct  be- 
cause these  had  to  do  only  with  “life  in  the  |l 
body.”  The  early  Christians  in  Colossae 
were  apparently  tempted  to  reinterpret  the 
Gospel  in  terms  familiar  to  them  from  their 
culture,  terms  which  threatened  to  empty 
the  Gospel  of  its  power  and  truth. 

Since  the  first  century,  Christian 
churches  have  most  frequently  responded 
to  this  temptation  in  two  ways.  One 
response  tried  to  fit  Christ  into  whatever  ' 
seemed  obvious,  desirable,  or  even  neces- 
sary in  a particular  culture  and  society.  ^ 
Many  Christians,  for  example,  considered  | 
Hitler’s  coming  to  power  in  the  1930’s  as  a 
revelation  of  God’s  will  for  the  German  j 
people  in  the  20th  century.  Some  pastors 
and  teachers  of  the  churches  expressed  | 
what  many  Christians  believed:  that 
Christian  faith  and  the  superiority  of  the 
German  people  belonged  together,  that  the  ^ 
German  people  were  called  to  rule  over 
others,  and  that  violence  against  all  who  I 
did  not  accept  this  way  of  thinking  was 
justified.  Christ  was  linked  to  racism,  to 
war,  and  to  a way  of  thinking  that  had 
pagan  roots.  Some  of  this  has  been  dramat- 
ically portrayed  in  the  television  series  on 
the  Holocaust.  Similar  things  have  hap- 
pened in  North  America  when  Christianity 
has  been  considered  not  only  compatible 


with  but  even  supportive  of  such  things  as 
slavery  and  war.  Some  of  this  has  come 
home  to  those  watching  the  television 
series  “Roots.” 

The  other  major  response  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  marrying  Christ  with  a particular 
culture  has  been  one  of  withdrawal.  In  this 
case  Christians  have  tried  to  separate 
sharply  between  the  Bible  and  the  concerns 
of  their  cultural  context,  between  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  lan- 
guages of  the  present  cultures.  Or  Chris- 
tians have  withdrawn  from  the  encounter 
between  the  Gospel  and  culture  by  com- 
partmentalizing their  thought  and  life:  for 
example,  keeping  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  Christian  faith  separated 
from  their  understanding  of  society. 

The  first  response  leads  to  unfaithful- 
ness; the  second  sacrifices  the  missionary 
encounter  with  non-Christian  beliefs  and 
practices.  What  does  the  Spirit  teach  us 
through  the  Apostle  Paul  that  leads  to  a 
missionary  encounter  with  the  world  and 
remains  faithful  to  Christ? 

Several  of  the  words  used  in  Colossians  1 
were  also  favorite  ideas  of  the  gnostic 
vocabulary.  Words  such  as  the  “invisible 
God,”  “thrones,  powers,  authorities,”  “all 
things,”  and  “fulness,”  were  also  key 
concepts  in  gnostic  speculation  about  the 
nature  of  reality  and  of  God.  The  Apostle 
Paul  does  not  insist  that  the  Colossian 
Christians  avoid  using  these  terms  because 
they  might  be  tainted  by  pagan  religion  and 
culture.  Nor  does  he  tell  them  that  they  can 
simply  explain  the  Gospel  and  who  Christ 
is  by  using  these  ideas.  He  rather  says  that 
Christ  is  supreme  over  all  those  things 
which  the  gnostics  considered  most  impor- 
tant and  greatest  in  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  encounter 
with  gnostic  culture?  It  means  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  One  who  visibly  reveals  the 
“invisible  God,”  rather  than  that  human 
speculation  can  develop  its  own  idea  of 
God.  It  means  confessing  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  superior  to  all  of  creation  and  that  God’s 


purposes  in  creation  are  revealed  in  Christ, 
rather  than  thinking  that  we  can  know  God 
better  through  creation  apart  from  Christ. 
It  means  that  all  the  “fullness”  of  God’s 
nature  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  rather 
than  in  some  vague  notion  of  “fullness” 
deduced  from  other  sources.  It  means 
finally  that  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
its  concreteness  stands  at  the  center  of 
God’s  reconciling  work,  a fact  which  a 
gnostic  way  of  thinking  would  have  found 
utter  “foolishness”  and  even  ugliness.  In 
this  way  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the  one  hand 
refuses  to  empty  the  Gospel  and  on  the 
other  hand  does  not  withdraw  from  facing 
the  kinds  of  questions  which  came  to  the 
church  from  the  culture  of  that  time.  He 
rather  met  those  questions  directly  with 
the  centrality  of  Christ,  the  Christ  who 
shed  His  blood  on  the  cross,  who  was  the 
first-born  from  the  dead,  and  through 
whom  God  revealed  His  fullness. 

Similarly,  the  churches  in  our  time  face 
challenges  from  today’s  cultures  which 
may  become  the  occasions  of  temptation 
either  to  compromise  or  to  withdraw.  But 
these  challenges  may  also  become  the 
occasion  for  a missionary  encounter  with 
unbelief.  Western  cultures  today  are 
strongly  individualistic  and  subjectivisti- 
cally oriented.  The  behavorial  sciences 
have  gained  both  scholarly  and  popular 
dominance  in  understanding  human  be- 
ings, their  problems  and  their  solutions. 
Other  examples  could  be  named.  In  many 
quarters  churches  and  seminaries  are 
almost  uncritically  justifying  these  under- 
standings and  their  corresponding  patt- 
erns of  conduct;  in  others  the  “subjective” 
or  “human”  is  considered  off  limits.  If  we 
take  the  Scriptures  seriously,  we  are  called 
rather  to  new  understandings  of  what  is 
“human,”  “subjective,”  etc.,  by  focusing  on 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  His  fullness  and  thus  to  a 
missionary  encounter  with  our  culture  in 
which  we  remain  faithful  to  the  Good 
News  of  God’s  revelation  and  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Getting  acquainted  at  retreat 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSION 


The  annual  summer  school  session 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Mennonite 
Seminaries  was  held  on  the  Bethel  College 
campus  from  July  9-21.  Fifty-one  partici- 
pants from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
India,  Indonesia,  Australia,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Nigeria,  japan,  and  Ghana 
came  to  share  in  the  three  courses  taught 
by  Dr.  Howard  Charles  and  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Ramseyer  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries,  and  by  Dr.  Elmer  Martens 
of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary. 
Two  overseas  churchmen.  Bishop  P.  M. 
Kumalo  of  Rhodesia  and  Raul  Rosado  Ortiz 
of  Puerto  Rico  served  as  resource  persons. 
The  directors  were  Dr.  Ross  T.  Bender  and 
Dr.  Robert  Kreider. 

The  overall  theme  for  the  session,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  in  a Changing  World," 
proved  to  be  inspiring  and  challenging. 
Biblical  studies  were  given  by  Martens  and 
Charles.  Ramseyer  coordinated  a series  of 
presentations  given  by  overseas  persons 
and  himself.  The  presence  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  twenty  persons  from  overseas 
were  deeply  appreciated,  said  Bender.  This 
made  for  a rich  study  mix,  and  enabled  the 
kind  of  international  dialogue  which  is  not 
often  achieved. 

The  participants  themselves  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  live  and 
study  together  in  an  intense  community  for 
the  two  weeks.  “Every  waking  hour  was 
spent  in  studying,  fellowshiping  and 
praying  together.”  (That  was  also  a criti- 
cism: very  little  time  was  left  for  rest  and 
individual  study  in  the  library.)  Kreider’s 
evaluation  of  education  as  total 
immersion — living  together,  studying  to- 
gether, eating  together — was  “excellent.” 
“Refreshment  breaks  and  mealtime  were 
really  seminar  time  with  theological, 
biblical,  and  church  experience  discussion 
flowing  unabated.” 

One  highlight  of  the  series  was  the 
personal  sharing  of  the  participants,  each 
giving  something  of  his  or  her  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  Martens  reported  that  their 


contributions  “as  to  (1)  the  state  of  the 
church  in  their  country  and  (2)  their 
personal  story,  gave  to  the  seminar  an 
unusual  breadth  and  a missionary  confer- 
ence character.  Generally  keen  and  articu- 
late, these  persons  . . . provided  a liberal 
education  ...  In  addition  to  their  personal 
Christian  experience  as  they  ‘told  their 
story,’  learning  to  know  these  leaders  must 
rank  as  a most  important  plus.” 

The  call  for  a repeat  of  such  an  interna- 
tional experience  came  from  many.  Could  it 
happen  in  conjunction  with  the  mid-term 
all-Mennonite  Conference  in  1981  in  East 
Africa?  That  this  first  one  became  a reality 
was  due  in  part  to  the  strong  financial 
undergirding  of  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion, the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  several  of  the  participating  Mennonite 
Mission  Boards.  To  all  of  them,  a sincere 
word  of  thanks! 


PASTOR’S  WORKSHOP 

The  annual  Inter-Mennonite  Pastors’ 
Workshop  will  be  held  on  the  AMBS 
campus  from  January  29  to  February  2, 
1979.  The  overall  theme  will  be:  “The 
Pastor  as  Person,  Professional,  and  Person 
of  Prayer.” 

Giving  Biblical  input  will  be  Waldemar 
Janzen  of  Winnipeg,  Jake  Elias  and  Henry 
Poettcker  of  Elkhart.  Other  program  peo- 
ple will  include:  Ben  Sprunger,  Bluffton, 
and  Ron  Hunsicker,  Elkhart.  Additional 
details  of  the  program  will  be  published 
shortly. 

For  further  information  and  application  to 
attend,  write: 

Office  of  Continuing  Education 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries 
3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  Indiana  46514 


ENROLLMENT  EXCEEDS  200.  . . 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  opened  their  doors  for  the 
21st  year  on  August  30,  1978.  The 
enrollment  figures  as  this  Bulletin 
goes  to  press  now  exceed  200. 

“We  are  observing  the  gathering  of  a 
fine  group  of  persons  who  see  the  Jesus 
Kingdom  as  the  hope  of  the  world,” 
reports  Weyburn  W.  Groff,  Registrar. 
“They  have  gathered  for  study  and  for 
the  total  life  of  the  seminary  communi- 
ty with  high  expectations.”  Said  one 
incoming  student:  “I  believe  that  the 
seminary  is  the  ideal  community  in 
which  to  nurture  the  many-sided  life 
of  faith  and  to  develop  the  gifts  and 
servant  abilities  which  would  equip 
me  to  be  a faithful  servant  in  our  Lord’s 
kingdom.”  This  level  of  expectation 
and  the  gifts  represented  in  all  of  the 
students  are  a cause  for  both  gratitude 
and  challenge. 

The  enrollment  figure  of  203  is 
broken  down  as  follows: 


89  are  enrolled  in  the  3-year 
program  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Divinity  degree. 

30  are  enrolled  in  a 2-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion or  in  Peace  Studies. 

16  are  in  a 1-year  curriculum. 

68  have  not  yet  indicated  their 
choice  of  program. 

Students  range  in  age  from  20  to  60 
plus.  The  average  age  is  36.9. 

145  students  are  under  the  age  of 
35. 

28  students  are  between  36  - 45. 

30  students  are  above  46. 

102  students  are  taking  the  normal 
full-time  load  of  four  courses 
per  semester. 

101  are  taking  three  courses  or  less. 

135  are  men.  68  are  women. 

75%  of  the  student  body  come  from 
Mennonite  constituencies. 

25%  come  from  13  other  groups. 


Church  moderators  urge 
support  for 
World  Conference 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries  (CMS)  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups 
was  held  Oct.  13,  14,  near  Chicago’s  O’ Hare 
Airport.  Present  were  Arthur  M.  Climen- 
haga.  Brethren  in  Christ  Church;  Heinz 
Janzen,  David  P.  Neufeld,  and  Elmer  Neu- 
feld.  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church;  Nick  Rempel  and  J.  A.  Toews, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church;  Glendon 
Blosser,  Willis  Breckbill,  and  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Council  of  Moderators  and  Sec- 
retaries is,  as  the  name  suggests,  a meeting 
of  the  moderators  and  executive  secretaries 
of  each  of  the  denominational  groups.  The 
major  function  of  CMS  is  that  of  discern- 
ment and  counsel,  not  legislation  or 
program.  At  this  meeting  Heinz  Janzen  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  group  and  Ivan 
Kauffmann  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

A major  block  of  CMS  meeting  time  was 
spent  in  looking  at  some  of  the  many  inter- 
Mennonite  activities  presently  taking  place. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  70 
of  these  groups  functioning  in  inter-Men- 
nonite  activity. 

The  good  experience  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  was  reviewed  with  appreciation. 
The  call  for  increased  financial  support  from 
each  of  the  groups  was  discussed.  CMS  is 
recommending  that  each  of  the  constituent 
groups  consider  having  some  kind  of  annual 
occasion  such  as  “Worldwide  Fellowship 
Sunday  ” or  “Mennonite  World  Conference 
Sunday”  to  acquaint  the  constituency  with 
the  global  nature  of  our  fellowship.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  recommending  that  congregations 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  contribute  an- 
nually to  the  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Each  group  will  work  at  this  in  ways  that 
best  fit  their  method  of  giving. 

CMS  also  noted  the  major  issues  which 
are  facing  each  of  the  constituent  groups. 
There  is  much  similarity  of  the  issues  faced 
by  all  of  the  groups.  Included  in  the  sharing 
was:  How  are  the  issues  being  handled? 
What  issues  are  being  faced?  and  How  can 
the  constituent  groups  best  work  together 
and  help  each  other  in  resolving  these 
issues? 

Consideration  was  given  to  a proposed 
inter- Mennonite  Bible  Conference  for  1982. 
The  Bible  Conference,  for  all  of  North 
America,  would  be  on  some  theme  of  com- 
mon interest  and  concern.  Each  of  the 
groups  is  to  appoint  one  person  to  a plan- 
ning committee  which  will  give  further 
consideration  to  this  proposal. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries  is  planned  for 
Sept.  21,  22,  1979. — Ivan  Kauffmann 


Volunteer  directors 
relax  and  recreate 

Program  directors  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  41  Voluntary  Service  units  gath- 
ered at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  12-15,  for  a 
leadership  seminar. 

They  came  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  by 
all  modes  of  transportation.  They  ranged  in 
age  from  19  to  61  and  included  men  and 
women,  single  and  married  persons. 

Hard  work  and  intensive  discussion  in  a 
relaxed  and  informal  atmosphere  char- 
acterized the  seminar.  There  was  also  plenty 
of  creative  fun,  laughter,  and  recreation. 

“You  won’t  leave  this  seminar  with  a bag 
of  new  tricks,  warned  John  Eby,  MBM 
secretary  for  Relief  and  Service  and  director 
of  VS,  “but  I hope  you  leave  with  a bit  more 
confidence.  ” 

The  October  12-15  event,  held  at  1711 
Guesthouse  and  Mennonite  Offices,  started 
with  a get-acquainted  session  Thursday 
night  with  everyone  sitting  on  the  floor. 

Then  the  program  directors  went  into  a 
14-hour  period  of  worshipful  silence  (and 
some  sleep)  until  late  the  next  morning. 
Guided  by  Mary  Herr  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the 
participants  took  walks  or  sat  quietly  alone 
as  they  reflected  on  questions  relating  to 
Matthew  11:25  and  26. 

On  Friday  the  leaders  discussed  roles  and 
relationships  in  VS  and  enjoyed  recreation,  a 
picnic  supper,  and  program  reporting  at  a 
nearby  park. 

Saturday  was  a heavy  working  day  as  the 
participants  attended  sessions  on  commun- 
ity living,  goal  setting  and  planning,  rela- 
tionships with  regional  directors,  and  VS 
policies. 

Bible  study  during  the  seminar  was  led  by 
James  and  Nancy  Lapp  of  the  Albany  (Ore. ) 
Mennonite  Church.  Jim  is  moderator  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


New  pattern  in  NYC 

Over  40  persons  were  present  at  Menno 
House  in  New  York  City  when,  on  Oct.  8, 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  Studies  (MAAMS)  held 
its  first  public  meeting. 

Beulah  Hostetler  of  Willow  Grove,  Pa., 
spoke  on  “Pennsylvania  Mennonites  as  a 
counter  culture.  ’ Drawing  upon  her  recent 
dissertation  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hostetler  discussed  the  seven  Articles 
of  Brotherly  Union  formulated  in 
Schleitheim  in  1527  and  showed  how  they 
could  still  be  considered  the  basis  of  Men- 
nonite attitudes  in  recent  times.  Many  of 
those  present  recognized  elements  of  their 
own  Mennonite  background  in  the  speaker’s 
presentation,  and  found  applications  to  their 
experiences  in  living  and  working  outside 
the  Mennonite  community. 


Hostetler’s  addre.ss  was  an  illustration  of 
the  newly  formed  MAAMS’  own  program, 
since  it  stressed  both  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  tradition  and  the 
continuing  application  of  that  tradition  to 
the  modern  world. 


Myrna  Burkholder,  new  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  worker. 

MAAMS  aims  at  bringing  together  city- 
dwellers  from  the  whole  Mennonite  spect- 
rum, as  well  as  related  bodies.  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  like.  It  intends,  through 
its  choice  of  topics  and  projects,  to  increase 
the  group’s  awareness  of  the  Anabaptist  vi- 
sion and  to  help  make  that  vision  more  tan- 
gible in  the  city. 

At  the  Oct.  8 meeting,  the  following  proj- 
ects were  presented  as  possible  MAAMS’ 
activities: 

A symposium,  “The  Plain  People  as  Ob- 
jects of  Commercial  Exploitation.’ 

A Peace  Churches  Roundtable,  bringing 
together  representatives  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  to  examine  forms  of 
cooperation  past  and  present. 

A Forum  for  Anabaptist  Scholarship:  in- 
formal gatherings  where  scholars  and 
graduate  students  at  New  York  institutions 
can  present  their  work-in-progress.  Related 
activities  would  include: 

1.  To  compile  a register  of  all  graduate 
papers  in  Anabaptist  studies  now  being 
prepared  at  universities  and  seminaries  in 
New  York. 

2.  To  assemble  a dissertation  archive, 
including  papers  on  Anabaptist  topics  writ- 
ten by  scholars  from  Mennonite  and  re- 
lated traditions  and  not  otherwise  readily 
available  to  the  New  York  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  establishment  of  a “MAAMS  speakers 
bureau  ” to  provide  qualified  speakers  who 
will  address  groups  in  the  New  York  area 
on  subjects  related  to  the  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite tradition. 

On  December  10,  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  Human  Rights  Day,  MAAMS  is 
scheduling  a panel  program  on  the  history 
and  present  situation  of  the  Mennonites  and 
Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Next  spring,  MAAMS  will  implement  a 
weekend  Art  Seminar  in  New  York  which 
will  be  sponored  by  Mennonite  Student- 
Young  Adult  Services. 

Information  on  projects  and  future  meet- 
ings can  be  obtained  from:  MAAMS, 

Menno  House,  214  E.  19th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10003. — Ardis  Grosjean 


Peace  concerns 
on  increase  in  Europe 


Wilfried  Warneck,  left,  of  the  European 
Peace  Committee  with  Urbane  Peachy, 
secretary  of  MCC  Peace  Section  Interna- 
tional. 

In  Europe,  churches  are  becoming  aware 
that  existing  military  weapons  could  destroy 
the  earth  and  exterminate  all  human  life. 
They  are  coming  to  the  peace  churches  and 
asking,  “What  is  the  message  of  the  peace 
church  today?  How  can  your  message  of 
Christian  peace  reach  the  world?’  related 
Wilfried  Warneck  of  Germany,  longtime 
Christian  advocate  for  peace. 

Warneck,  in  the  U.S.  to  take  part  in  the 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking  conference  in 
Green  Lake,  Wis.,  is  secretary  of  Church 
and  Peace,  a group  of  European  Christians, 
churches,  and  Christian  organizations.  Their 
aim  is  to  share  their  belief  that  the  peace 
testimony  is  characteristic  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

A Protestant  minister  in  Heidelberg,  War- 
neck became  acquainted  with  the  peace 
churches  during  his  work  with  International 
Christian  Service  for  Peace  (EIRENE),  an 
organization  of  volunteers  with  which  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  has  been  in- 
volved for  many  years.  Warneck  discussed 
the  peace  church  movement  in  Europe  dur- 
ing an  Oct.  16  visit  to  MCC  headquarters. 

Discussion  between  peace  churches — 
Brethren,  Mennonites,  and  Quakers — and 
the  larger  churches  of  Europe  was  begun 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  Communication 
was  led  for  some  years  through  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  the  historic  peace 
churches  in  Europe. 

The  committee  was  a response  to  a call 
from  the  first  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  assembly  in  Amsterdam  in  1948  for 
the  formation  of  a common  word  from  the 


peace  churches.  It  also  served  as  a way  for 
the  many  pacifist  volunteers  in  Europe  after 
the  war  to  have  organized  contact  with  Eu- 
ropean Mennonites  and  Quakers. 

As  well  as  producing  a document  for 
WCC,  “Peace  Is  the  Will  of  God,”  the  early 
committee  called  the  “Puidoux-Con- 
ferences, meetings  of  peace  church 
members  and  others  (Puidoux  was  the  Swiss 
town  where  the  first  conference  was  held), 
and  formed  EIRENE,  the  international 
peace  service  volunteer  organization.  In 
1976  the  group  adopted  the  name  “Church 
and  Peace.  ” 

Church  and  Peace  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  German  Men- 
nonite Peace  Committee,  EIRENE,  Interna- 
tional Eellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  federations  of 
Mennonite  churches  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  steering  committee  of 
Church  and  Peace  includes  Heinold  Fast, 
representing  European  Mennonites,  and 
MCC  Peace  Section  Representative  Larry 
Miller,  who  also  serves  part  time  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Paris. 

Today  Church  and  Peace  is  active  in 
“peace  testimony,  ” including  the  promotion 
of  peace  research,  celebration  of  peace 
through  worship  and  religious  services,  ac- 
tive commitment  to  the  renunciation  of  vio- 
lence and  armed  resistance  and  the  promo- 
tion of  community  life. 

Warneck  said  those  supporting  Church 
and  Peace  are  still  only  a small  portion  of 
church  people  in  Europe.  Even  among  the 
peace  churches  the  group  does  not  have  a 
large  representation. 

But  he  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  peace 
movement  among  young  church  people, 
many  of  whom  live  in  peace-centered  com- 
munities. He  reported,  “They  have  a 
balance,  a good  combination  of  the  contem 
plative/celebrative  spiritual  life  and  a ded- 
ication to  action  and  service.  Many  are  liv- 
ing close  to  the  Anabaptist  tradition  of  com- 
munity and  understand  discipleship  as 
something  that  comes  only  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.”  For  these  young  people 
the  Church  and  Peace  organization  is  the 
way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wider  church. 

Warneck’s  hope  is  that  those  from  the  his- 
toric peace  churches,  “who  truly  love  the 
church,”  will  see  the  vision  for  sharing  the 
peace  testimony.  He  hopes  for  a grass-roots 
movement  to  bring  together  peace  churches 
in  Europe  in  a gathering  such  as  the  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking. 

That  will  be  difficult  in  Europe,  where 
there  is  no  formal  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  where  nearly  all  Quaker  meetings  are  in 
England.  The  peace  movement  in  Europe  is 
growing  among  non-Anabaptist  churches, 
but  those  churches  long  to  learn  from  the 
historic  peace  churches,  he  reported. 

But  if  Americans  are  more  likely  to  talk 
about  peace  and  to  have  access  to  printed 
materials  about  peace,  they  are  less  sensitive 


than  Europeans  to  the  problems  of  waste 
and  the  environment,  Warneck  observed. 
He  said  European  Christians  are  very  con- 
scious of  reserving  natural  and  energy 
resources  and  are  quick  to  understand  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  energy.  1 

He  is  fearful  that  North  American  Men- : 
nonites  are  finding  it  less  and  less  important : 
to  continue  their  once  close  relationship 
with  the  European  churches.  That  dialogue 
will  be  crucial,  Warneck  believes,  if  Men-' 
nonites  are  to  widely  and  “authentically 
express  the  theologieal  eoncept  of  Anabap- 
tism  which,  up  until  now,  has  not  been  in- 
tegrated into  worldwide  Christianity.”  | 

Floods  take  toll  in 
Thailand 

Recent  typhoons  which  have  been  wreaking 
havoc  in  Thailand  are  leaving  behind  much 
misery  and  destruction.  Rivers  in  the  north 
and  central  provinces  have  overflowed  their 
banks  and  inundated  thousands  of  acres  of 
rice  paddy. 

On  Oct.  10,  the  death  toll  in  Thailand 
stood  at  37  and  about  442,281  people  had 
been  affeeted  by  the  floodwaters,  reported 
Max  Ediger,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  in  Thailand.  ) 

Ediger  said  the  Thai  government  has  i 
begun  an  extensive  relief  program  for  flood  ; 
victims,  and  rice  seed  is  available  for  dis-  ' 
tribution  once  flood  waters  recede.  Despite 
the  fairly  large  area  of  land  covered  by  the 
floods,  overall  rice  shortage  in  the  coming 
months  is  not  expected,  as  the  best  rice 
paddy  has  not  been  damaged. 

“In  the  meantime  I’ll  just  keep  my  pant 
legs  rolled  up  and  see  if  I can’t  make  plans 
to  rent  a boat  on  short  notice,  ” Ediger 
advised  MCC  s Akron  office. 

First  center  guests  | 

at  Associated^  Sacapanos  | 

Felonito  and  Maria  Sacapano  of  Paete, 
Laguna,  Philippines,  were  the  first  Theo- 
logical Center  guests  at  A MBS,  Sept.  18-28. 
The  Theological  Center  guest  program 
invites  to  campus  persons  who  actually  are 
participating  in  ministries  the  classroom  can  | 
only  describe.  Important  leaders  in  the  be-  ■ 
ginning  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  i 
Philippines,  Felonito  and  Maria  Sacapano  ! 
were  living  books  on  the  satisfactions  and  | 
struggle  involved  in  church  planting.  ; 

Felonito  Sacapano  and  his  friend  Marcelo 
Masoay  began  in  1956  a ministry  to  the  hill  ; 
tribes  in  the  province  of  Oara.  Sacapano, 
who  was  working  for  International  Nutrition 
Products,  Inc.,  personally  paid  the  expenses 
of  Masoay,  who  knew  the  dialects  of  the 
tribes.  In  March  1965,  Sacapano  founded 
Missions  Now,  Inc.,  an  organization  intend- 
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ing  to  meet  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs 
of  the  believers  in  the  tribes  and  in  some  of 
the  lowland  communities. 

To  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the 
people,  the  agency  started  cottage  industries 
in  seacoast  fishing,  agricultural  production, 
carpentry  and  furniture  shops.  With  the 
bulk  of  a loan  from  MEDA,  the  Faith  Wood- 
craft Shop  in  Paete,  Laguna,  opened.  The 
woodcraft  shop  is  especially  appropriate  be- 
cause the  name  Paete  means  “to  chisel,” 
and  many  people  in  the  town  possess 
carpentry  and  carving  skills.  More  recent 
projects  have  been  an  artesian  well,  a com- 
munity toilet,  and  a community  garden. 
Maria  Sacapano,  looking  out  over  the  wide 
lawn  of  AMBS,  said,  “In  the  Philippines 
every  bit  of  land  is  cultivated.  Part  of  our 
garden  is  in  cans  and  boxes!  ” 

To  meet  the  spiritual  needs,  23  congrega- 
tions meet  regularly  on  Sunday  morning 
and  evening.  The  young  people  meet  at 
2:00  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings  are  devoted  to  home  visi- 
tation and  evangelistic  meetings.  Bible 
study  programs  emphasize  soul  winning, 
witnessing,  and  prayer. 

To  meet  the  educational  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  people,  Maria  Sacapano  helps 
establish  two-week  seminars  on  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  nutrition,  population  control, 
dental  care.  Much  of  her  work  is  part  of  her 
job  with  the  government  as  a community 
education  teacher,  but  she  is  often  able  to 
coordinate  church  and  government  inten- 
tions. For  instance,  she  can  borrow  sewing 
machines  from  the  school  for  dressmaking 
classes. 

For  Maria,  teaching  Sunday  school  and 
Bible  studies  has  been  a relatively  new 
development.  The  Sacapanos  have  seven 
children  who  needed  care,  plus  she  carried  a 
heavy  load  of  entertaining.  She  says,  “For 
years  I was  Martha;  now  I am  finally  and 
really  Maria!” 

Felonito  passionately  wants  his  people  to 
become  self-sufficient.  He  expresses  interest 
in  Mennonite  ways  of  living  faith  because 
he  would  like  to  be  neither  Roman  Catholic 
nor  Protestant.  He  desires  also  not  to  be  po- 
larized politically:  by  helping  the  people 
economically  and  educationally,  he  earns 
the  respect  of  both  the  government  and  the 
communist  NPA. 

Oaklawn  pastoral  services 
to  be  amplified 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  recently  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  an  active  program  in  the  area  of 
pastoral  services. 

The  committee  adopted  a resolution  au- 
thorizing the  renovation  of  a two-story 
house  adjacent  to  Oaklawn’s  current  fa- 
cilities to  become  the  Oaklawn  Center  for 


Pastoral  Services.  The  renovation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  complete  by  mid-November. 

Ronald  Hunsicker,  Oaklawn’s  director  of 
pastoral  services,  expressed  the  hope  that 
“this  house  will  become  not  only  a location 
and  office  but  a resource  center.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  extensive  training  opportu- 
nities to  be  available  through  tbe  Center, 
frequent  luncheon  discussion  meetings  for 
area  clergy,  and  the  development  of  a 
resource  library.  ” 

Oaklawn  also  announced  the  addition  of 
Coval  MacDonald  to  the  pastoral  services 
staff.  MacDonald,  a minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  will  begin  employment  in 
November.  He  has  15  years  of  congrega- 
tional pastoring  experience  and  has  taught 
at  Princeton  University. 

Shrinking  dollar 
has  Mission  Board 
preoccupied 

The  12  men  and  women  who  oversee  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  recourse  at  their  annual 
meeting  the  end  of  September  but  to  hold 
1979  program  budget  at  the  1978  level. 

Meeting  in  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  during  the 
Ontario  Missions  Rally,  the  directors, 
though,  did  approve  a 5 percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  staff  salaries,  effective  Feb. 
1,  1979. 

The  Board  had  planned  to  review  a staff- 
prepared  paper  on  issues  facing  missions; 
however,  they  ended  up  considering  only 
one  of  the  eight  points — money. 

The  Board  noted  that  if  contributions  to 
Jan.  31,  1979,  continue  at  the  current  level, 
income  will  be  $400,000  shy  of  expenses. 

The  Mission  Board  faced  a similar  situa- 
tion in  1976;  however,  it  had  an  estate  fund 
reserve  then  that  almost  made  up  the  dif- 
ference. This  time  it  would  have  little  more 
than  an  empty  purse. 

Board  and  staff  recognized  that  during 
the  past  10  years  inflation  has  outstripped 
the  modest  annual  increases  in  contributions 
to  the  extent  that  the  Board’s  total  buying 
power  in  1978  is  less  than  in  1968. 

Directors  noted  with  appreciation  the 
increased  share  of  program  and  costs  which 
conferences  have  assumed  since  1971,  and 
affirmed  a commitment  to  “strong  com- 
munication to  and  cooperation  with”  con- 
ference mission  efforts. 

In-depth  reviews  of  Home  Missions, 
Overseas  Missions,  and  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts revealed  a common  picture — new  and 
some  current  missions  projects  that  can  not 
be  funded. 

Current-year  budget  is  $3,369,200. 

It  remained  for  the  concluding  session  of 
the  mission  rally  to  produce  a note  of  op- 
timism. An  unidentified  woman  came  up  to 
a staff  member  and  said,  “Don’t  you  make 


H.  Ernest  Bennett  at  St.  Jacobs  Menno- 
nite Church  during  the  Ontario  Mission 
Rally. 


any  cuts  until  you’ve  checked  with  the 
people.  ” 

The  Board  recognized  outgoing  chairman 
Samuel  Janzen  in  a statement  which 
expressed  “gratitude  to  God  for  giving  the 
church  his  gifts  of  mission  vision,  discern- 
ment, and  wisdom.  ” Samuel  served  14  years 
as  a Board  member,  including  seven  years  as 
chairman. 

Paul  Gingrich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Donald  E.  Yoder,  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  vice-chairman. 

Seeds  for  Laotian  flood 
relief  approved 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  ap- 
proved $5,000  of  emergency  funds  for  seeds 
in  Laos.  Still  trying  to  recover  from  last 
year’s  drought,  Laos  now  faces  the  danger  of 
\yidespread  flooding. 

MCC  Laos  worker  John  Yoder  of  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.,  along  with  Roger  Rumpf  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and 
representatives  of  other  international  orga- 
nizations visited  the  most  severely  flood- 
damaged  areas  of  Laos  in  late  August,  the 
Champassak  and  Savannakhet  provinces. 

“The  reality  of  the  flood  disaster  was  im- 
mediately apparent,  ” says  Yoder  of  his  first 
stop  in  Pakse,  Champassak  Province.  “In 
the  higher  elevations  where  the  land  sloped 
up  to  meet  the  hills,  the  paddies  were  a vi- 
brant green.  From  there  to  the  still  flooded 
river,  the  fields  were  a deadly  brown.  By  the 
time  we  landed  at  Pakse  ...  it  was  obvious 
to  all  that  the  rice  crop  had  been  gutted.  ” 

Although  the  people  of  Champassak 
began  replanting  rice  right  away,  last  year’s 
drought  left  them  with  few  resources;  seeds 
were  not  available  for  planting. 

Province  officials  also  requested  alternate 
seeds  for  the  areas  not  being  replanted  in 
rice,  says  Yoder.  They  want  to  plant  po- 
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tatoes,  peanuts,  corn,  and  other  vegetables. 

In  Savannakhet,  hardest  hit  areas  of  the 
province  were  high  yield  districts.  Before 
the  flood  the  province  anticipated  a harvest 
of  109,000  tons  of  rice,  but  now  at  least  35, 
000  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

The  province  has  already  distributed  the 
50  tons  of  seed  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
flood,  reports  Yoder,  but  the  UN  estimated 
the  need  for  an  additional  900  tons  of  rice 
seed.  The  Laotian  people  are  planting  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  peanuts  as  alternative 
crops. 

“The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
lingering  effects  of  the  drought,”  Yoder  con- 
cludes. “Laos  was  living  hand-to-mouth 
waiting  for  the  October  and  November 
harvest.  Now  the  1978  harvest  will  again  be 
insufficient  to  feed  the  people.  There  was  no 
cushion  against  another  disaster.” 

Camping  Association 
considers  outdoor 
ministries 

Camp  Hanover,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  the  set- 
ting for  the  gathering  of  camping  and  out- 
door ministries  related  personel  represent- 
ing 15  major  denominations.  Lois  Bergen, 
COE,  Newton,  Kan.  and  Terry  Burkhalter, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  president  of  Mennonite 
Camping  Association,  attended  the  “Na- 
tional Training  Camp”  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  leaders  to  envision  and  develop 
new  horizons  in  outdoor  ministries  in  the 
church  for  the  1980s. 

Church  camping  has  a history  within  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  over  40  years. 

The  results  of  careful  study  and  a de- 
liberate attempt  to  articulate  the  purpose  of 
church  camping,  the  following  statement  is 
being  submitted  to  ehurch  camp  leaders 
across  North  America  to  be  considered  as  a 
starting  point  to  giving  integrity  and  mean- 
ing to  what  is  being  done  in  outdoor  minis- 
tries: 

“Church  camping  is  one  viable  and  ef- 
fective means  for  furthering  the  ministry 
of  the  church. 

Persons  are  provided  with  a living 
experience  in  a “place  apart”  for  an 
extended  time  and  are  enabled  to  explore 
God’s  story,  to  experience  the  vitality  of 
Christian  community,  and  to  grow  in  the 
faith. 

Church  camping  helps  bring  about  the 
reconciliation  through  Christ  to  oneself, 
God,  one  s neighbor,  and  the  environ- 
ment. Through  its  programs,  persons  are 
encouraged  to  discover  who  they  are  and 
why  they  are  responsible  for  their  com- 
munities and  the  world  in  which  God  has 
placed  them. 

With  the  leadership  of  responsible 
Christians,  this  community  is  challenged 


to  experience  lifestyles  which  may  serve 
as  prophetic  models  for  all  God’s  people. 
Mennonite  Camping  Association  (MCA) 
Executive  Board  will  be  interpreting  the 
meaning  and  implications  to  its  members. 


Two  Mennonite  colleges  are  launehing  a 
new  course  this  year  which  will  focus  on 
training  individuals  for  assignments  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Vern  Ratzlaff,  exeeutive  director  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Manitoba),  will 
coordinate  the  course  dealing  with  develop- 
ment concepts  on  third  world  issues. 

The  course  will  be  offered  for  credit  at  the 


The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces its  Winter  Cultural  Series  with  pro- 
grams as  follow:  “Stories  of  My  People,  ” by 
Levi  Miller,  raised  in  an  Old  Order  Amish 
home  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  now  work- 
ing at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
Elias  George,  an  Arab  whose  home  was  in 
Hebron  in  the  Occupied  West  Bank,  now 
teaching  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School — Nov.  13  and  14;  Tom  Schenk,  an 
artist  from  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  will 
speak  on  “My  Life  with  Art  ” — Dec.  4 and  5; 
Chester  Wenger  and  Jewel  Showalter  will 
present  a father-daughter  program  on  “Do- 
ing Creative  Things  with  Your  Eamily — Jan. 
22  and  23;  and  John  J.  Miller,  a tenor  soloist 
and  music  teacher  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Tony  Brown,  of  Denver,  Pa.,  a bass  soloist, 
will  give  a program,  “A  Night  of  Music,” 
with  dates  to  be  announced. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
has  an  opening  for  a secretary/receptionist 
starting  December  1978.  Call  (412)  423- 
2056,  or  write  Clayton  Steiner,  R.  5,  Box 
145,  Mt.  Pleasant  PA  15666. 

William  and  Beatrice  Hallman  will  be 
conducting  a 22-day  study  sight-seeing  tour 
to  South  America  beginning  on  Jan.  17.  The 
Hallmans  spent  many  years  in  Argentina  as 
Mennonite  missionaries.  Some  of  their  stops 
will  include  a look  at  Mennonite  churehes 
and  missions.  Eor  further  information,  write 
the  Hallmans  at  Sycamore  Ct.,  A2-4,  2000 
South  15th  St.,  Goshen  IN  46526. 

“Partners  in  Mission;  Israel”  is  a new 
film  recently  added  to  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
the  rental  library  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  The  16-minute 
color  film  interview  with  Joe  and  Elaine 
Haines  was  produced  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  1978.  The  Haines  have 
lived  in  Nazareth,  where  Joe  has  served  as  a 
hospital  chaplain  and  Elaine  as  a teacher, 


Interested  persons  may  write  for  more  in- 
formation to:  Terry  Burkhalter,  Camp  Pro- 
gram Coordinator,  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  in  Manitoba,  202-1483  Pembina 
Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C9. 


Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College,  the  first 
six  sessions  to  be  held  on  the  C.M.B.C. 
campus;  the  remainder  at  M.B.B.C. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  liberation 
theology,  economics,  agriculture,  church  ex- 
tension, education,  development  ethics,  and 
medicine,  all  from  a Christian  perspective. 
Over  50  persons  have  already  enrolled. 


counselor,  and  homemaker.  The  Haines 
have  worked  with  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
They  believe  their  task  is  to  build  bridges  of 
understanding  to  try  to  help  span  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  groups’  cultures.  The 
film  can  be  rented  for  $5  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  nurture  commission  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  is  planning  a Sunday 
school  teachers  skillshop  for  Nov.  11  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church  south  of  Goshen,  Ind.  A va- 
riety of  skillshops  will  be  offered.  Par- 
ticipants should  bring  their  own  sack  lunch. 
Write  or  call  the  Conference  at  1711  Prairie 
St.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 

The  South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  with  a membership  of 
293,  has  10  percent  of  its  membership  in 
colleges  and  universities  this  fall.  A total  of 
29  students  from  the  congregation  are  in- 
volved in  higher  education.  Eighteen  of  the 
29  are  attending  Goshen,  Hesston,  or 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Six  are  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  the  five  others  are  at 
five  different  institutions  in  western  Ohio. 
South  Union  has  a student  aid  program 
which  assists  students  from  the  eongregation 
who  are  attending  Mennonite  colleges  and 
seminaries.  Contributions  are  made  from 
the  “LeRoy  Hostetler  Memorial  Eund.” 
During  the  current  school  year,  the  con- 
gregation is  giving  $300  to  each  of  its  18 
students  who  are  attending  Mennonite 
Church  colleges. 

S.  J.  Hostetler,  77,  former  overseas 
worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  died  on  Oct.  7 at  Greencroft 
Nursing  Center  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  had 
been  a patient  there  for  six  weeks  after  being 
in  failing  health  for  six  months.  S.  J.  and  his 
wife,  Ida,  were  MBM  missionaries  for  28 
years  in  India  and  Ghana,  beginning  in 
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j 1928.  S.  J.,  a native  of  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
also  served  as  a pastor  for  many  years  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  Ida  died  in 
1972.  The  funeral  for  S.  J.  was  held  on  Oct. 
10  at  College  Mennonite  Church.  His 
second  wife,  Leona,  survives. 

Carol  Erb,  an  overseas  mission  associate 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  arrived  in  Ontario  on  Oct.  7 for  a six- 
month  furlough.  She  has  served  for  three 
years  at  the  National  Organization  for 
Ophthalmic  Rehabilitation  Eye  Institute  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan,  as  secretary  to  the 
project  and  medical  director.  Carol’s  fur- 
lough address  is  Route  2,  Zurich,  Ont. 

Albert  Buckwalter,  a Mennonite  mis- 
sionary who  has  spent  many  years  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  local  Indian  languages  in 
the  Chaco  area  of  Argentina,  reported 
recently  that  the  United  Bible  Societies  is 
now  readying  the  Toba  New  Testament  for 
publication.  Buckwalter,  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  since  1950, 
also  reported  that  the  Argentine  Bible  So- 
ciety has  published  an  illustrated  “Simple 
Bible  Selections  for  New  Readers”  in  the 
Toba,  Pilaga,  and  Mocovi  languages.  Albert 
and  his  Indian  co-translators  were  pleased 
with  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  the  new 
booklets. 

Myrna  Burkholder  recently  began  a half- 
time assignment  as  student  and  young  adult 
worker  in  New  York  City.  Appointed  by 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services- Eastern 
Area,  a committee  representing  the  Men- 
nonite and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches.  Myrna  will  work  toward  identify- 
ing the  Mennonite  young  adult  community 
in  New  York  City.  A 10-year  resident  of  New 
York  City,  Myrna  will  act  as  a facilitator  for 
small  groups,  edit  a monthly  newsletter,  and 
organize  bimonthly  gatherings  of  young 
adults. 

New  Advent  of  Love,  a stereo  album  of 
20  songs,  has  been  released  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  Men- 
nonite Hour  record  features  a group  of  24 
singers  who  live  in  the  Harrisonburg  area. 
Kenneth  J.  Nafziger,  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  directed  the  chorus.  The 
group  sings  both  old  favorites  with  new  ar- 
rangements and  contemporary  pieces.  Some 
selections  have  instrumental  accompani- 
ment, including  John  Fast  at  the  organ. 
Numbers  include:  Come,  Ye  That  Love  the 
Lord;  The  Star  Carol;  When  1 Survey  the 
Wondrous  Cross  (John  Fast,  organist); 
Jesus,  Sun  of  Life,  My  Splendor;  How  Firm 
a Foundation;  Lo,  He  Cometh;  and  14 
more.  The  album  is  available  in  stereo  on  LP 
records  or  on  cassettes  at  $5.95  each  ($6.95 
in  Canada),  or  3/$15  (3/$18  in  Canada). 
Order  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box 
1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Tropical  storm  Greta  2 did  considerable 
damage  and  much  inconvenience  in  Belize, 
reports  Donald  E.  Lauver,  supervisor  of  the 


Way  to  Life  office  in  Belize  City.  Way  to 
Life  is  a radio  program  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
city  had  five  feet  of  water  along  the  sea 
front,  Lauver  wrote.  “We  had  two  feet  of 
water  in  the  Way  to  Life  office.  ” Some  Way 
to  Life  materials  were  lost  because  of  water 
damage,  but  “no  great  damage.  ” The  Way 
to  Life  office  is  receiving  a good  amount  of 
correspondence  from  the  Stann  Creek  area, 
the  district  hardest  hit  by  the  hurricane, 
Lauver  said.  He  hoped  to  visit  the  area  to 
contact  some  of  the  people  who  are  taking 
Home  Bible  Studies  courses. 

The  annual  institute  for  Mennonite  pas- 
tors in  Argentina  showed  “freedom  in  dis- 
cussion, and  although  not  everyone  agreed 
on  all  points,  there  was  acceptance  of  each 
other  without  open  personal  debates,  ” said 
missionary  Delbert  Erb.  Visitor  Henry 
Dueck  presented  five  messages  based  on 
Hebrews.  “The  openness  of  the  group  was 
similar  to  last  year  when  Paul  Miller  was 
here,  Delbert  wrote.  “1  believe  everyone 
returned  home  feeling  that  the  Lord  had 
blessed  us  and  that  a prophet  had  spoken  to 
us.”  The  Friday-to-Sunday  meeting  was 
held  in  Brag  ado.  Delbert  and  Ruth  Erb  are 
missionaries  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
serving  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Laurence  and  Marian  Horst  will  be 
returning  to  the  U.S.  from  Ghana  due  to 
Laurence’s  bout  with  hepatitis  and  resulting 
liver  damage.  Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46515 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Nov.  12-15.  Howard  Bauman,  Akron, 
N.Y.,  at  Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  12- 
15.  Wm.  R.  Miller,  N.  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Morning  View,  Linville,  Va.,  Nov.  12-19 
and  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Nov.  22- 
26.  James  E.  Johnson,  staff  member  of 
Philhaven  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  at  Sandy 
Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Nov.  17-19.  A.  J. 
Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Robert  Yoder, 
Eureka,  111.,  in  a “Lifestyle  for  Mission  ” 
conf.  at  Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  18. 

New  members  by  confession  of  faith: 
two  at  Iglesia  Menonita  Emanuel,  Surprise, 
Ariz. 


readers  say 


I’m  glad  I had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
New  International  Version  (NIV)  of  the  Bible 
before  reading  Millard  Lind’s  “critical  ” review  of 
the  Old  Testament.  I feel  he  missed  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  translation.  It  is  a translation  that 
is  more  meaning  than  word  for  word. 

Lind  seems  extremely  worried  about  the  exact- 
ness of  the  translation,  whether  it  makes  sense  or 
not.  He  even  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  original 
Greek  and  H^rew  should  be  the  authority.  This 
might  well  be  true  for  the  theologian  but  what 
about  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  “disciples” 
and  don’t  have  this  original  language  back- 


ground? What  about  children  who  have  been 
forced  to  read  the  archaic  language  of  the  KJV 
and  can’t  comprehend  what  it  means  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  reading  Scripture.  In  a study 
done  by  Dwignt  L.  Chappell,  it  was  found  that  for 
students  in  grades  4 through  8 the  NIV  proved  su- 
perior in  communicating  with  these  children.  The 
KJV  was  proven  least  effective  in  communication 
(a  comparison  of  the  readability  of  the  King  James 
Version,  the  New  American  Standard  Bible,  and 
the  New  International  Version  for  students  in  the 
middle  grades,  Grace  Theological  Seminary). 
Scripture  is  something  we  want  to  comprehend, 
enjoy,  and  be  able  to  share.  Children  need  to  be 
presented  with  something  they  understand  so 
they  are  not  defeated  and  ' turned  off.  ” 

With  the  increase  in  known  manuscripts  and 
better  understanding  of  the  original  language  the 
NIV  has  an  advantage  over  other  translations.  1 
feel  Lind  was  picky  in  his  criticism  and  not  open 
to  the  different  schools  of  thought.  In  Isaiah  7:14 
he  feels  the  use  of  the  word  virgin  supports  two 
virgin  births  in  the  Bible.  Is  not  Isaiah  a prophetic 
book?  Could  this  not  be  a prophetic  word  to  be 
filled  through  Jesus  Christ? 

Another  criticism  is  of  Isaiah  1:9,  where  NIV 
translates  “Lord  Almighty”  rather  than  “Lord  of 
hosts,  ” Lind  states  that  hosts  means  armies.  The 
word  hosts  could  also  mean  a great  number.  The 
word  almighty  means  having  power  over  all.  The 
main  emphasis  of  this  verse  is  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  Does  not  the  word  almighty  convey  this 
theme  better  than  hosts? 

1 would  agree  with  George  Brunk  III  in  his 
article  of  the  same  issue  that  in  order  to  be  a 
serious  reader  of  the  Bible  one  cannot  use  only 
one  translation.  One  benefits  more  from  reading  a 
variety  of  translations.  There  is  not  a “best 
translation.”  I do,  however,  feel  the  NIV  is  a good 
and  valid  accurate  translation  meaning  for  mean- 
ing. It  has  definitely  accomplished  the  goal  of 
readability.  It  is  exciting  to  have  Scripture  that  is 
more  than  a paraphrase  and  can  be  read  by 
theologians  as  well  as  the  everyday  person! — Pam 
Edwards,  Conestoga  Christian  School,  Mor- 
gantown, Pa, 

Thanks  to  Gospel  Herald  and  to  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  for  the  article  “Undoing  Pagan  In- 
fluences” in  the  Oct.  10  issue.  The  empnasis  on 
Christian  meditation  is  timely,  helpful,  and  to  the 
point. 

In  our  highly  structured  society  is  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  reminders  to  take  time  to  know  the 
Lord  and  to  remember  that  prayer  is  listening  as 
well  as  talking  to  God. — Jocele  Meyer,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio. 


births 

"( ,‘liiUlmi  arv  an  lirritakir  «»f  thr  Lord  ( Fs.  127:3). 

Bixler,  Jerry  and  Bonnie  (Heim),  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  first  child,  Stacv  Erin,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Blosser,  Richard  and  Mary  Kay  (Ulrich), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  first  child,  born  July  18,  1978; 
received  for  adoption  Oct.  6,  1978. 

Byler,  John  W.  and  Rhoda  Ann  (Byler), 
Allensville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Rhonda  Sue,  Oct.  5,  1978. 

Derstine,  Earl  and  Janis  B.  (Souder),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Zachariah  Christian, 
Oct.  10,  1978. 

Erb,  Garry  and  Doris  (Elliott),  Listowel,  Ont., 
twins,  Trent  and  Tishia,  Oct.  1,  1978. 

Fox,  Gene  and  Joyce  (Witte),  Denver,  Colo., 
fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Bethany  Anne,  Oct. 
7,  1978. 

Frey,  Gary  and  Cheryl  (Showalter),  State  Line, 
Pa.,  a son,  Paul  Lothar,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Gingrich,  John  and  Rosanne  (Hollinger),  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  first  child,  John  Oliver,  Sept,  4,  1978. 
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Hess,  Donald  and  Diane  (Miller),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  second  son,  Todd  Andrew,  Oct.  14, 
1978. 

Miller,  Glenn  and  Carolyn  (Hershberger), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  fourth  and  fifth  children, 
second  and  third  sons,  John  Mark,  born  Apr.  25, 
1974,  and  Paul  David,  born  April  27,  1975;  both 
received  for  adoption. 

Miller,  Sandy  and  Cheryl  (Ruppert),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  chila,  Andrea  Lynne,  Oct,  8,  1978. 

Moyer,  J.  Phillip  and  Betsy  (Alderfer),  Telford, 
Pa.,  tnird  child,  second  daughter,  Laura  Kath- 
erine, Oct.  11,  1978. 

Myers,  Herbert  E.  and  Sarah  Ellen  (Bucher), 
Rheems,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Susan  Janelle,  Sept, 
28,  1978, 

Oswald,  Gene  and  Janice  (Heller),  Pilger, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Ryan  Clark,  May  24,  1978. 

Reitnauer,  Paul  and  Jenalee,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
third  daughter,  eighth  adopted  child,  Maria 
Nilda,  born  Feb.  20,  1972,  received  for  adoption, 
Oct.  13,  1978. 

Riegsecker,  David  and  Karen  (Meyer),  Waus- 
eon,  Ohio,  first  child,  Bethany  Joy,  Oct.  12,  1978. 

Stutzman,  Merle  and  Grace  (Berkey),  Hub- 
bard, Oregon,  first  child,  Joel  Philip,  born  May 
20,  1974;  received  for  adoption  July  28,  1978. 

Wyse,  LaMar  and  Karon  (Swanson),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jason  LaMar,  Sept.  20, 
1978. 

Yoder,  John  Alan  and  Arlene  (Hartzler),  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Gwendolyn  Kay,  Oct. 
2,  1978. 


marriages 

"Thtw  shall  bf  one  flesh  ’ (Cien.  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  C^japel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Amstutz — Fenner. — C.  Paul  Amstutz,  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia,  Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Hildegard  Penner,  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  Asuncion 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Werner  Braun,  Sept.  21, 
1978. 

Coblentz — Street. — Evan  Coblentz  and  Sallie 
Street,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  North  Leo  cong.,  by  Ray 
Erb,  Oct.  13,  1978. 

Dunaway  — Hunsecker.  — Thomas  Dun- 
away, Elim,  N.Y.,  and  Elaine  Hunseeker,  Marion 
(Pa. ) cong.,  by  David  Edwards,  June  24,  1978, 

Freed — Gerig. — Robert  Dale  Freed,  Quak- 
ertown.  Pa.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Lynn  Gerig, 
Grants  Pass  (Oreg.)  cong.,  by  Percy  Gerig,  father 
of  the  bride.  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Geiser  — Schrock.  — Donald  Geiser,  Green- 
wood, Del,,  Fairlawn  cong.,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and 
Bernice  Schroek,  Greenwood  (Del.)  cong.,  by 
John  F.  Mishler,  July  8,  1978, 

Harnish — Reitz. — Robert  A.  Harnish,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  and  Marian  Reitz,  Conestoga,  Pa., 
both  from  Byerland  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas, 
Oct.  14,  1978. 

Harter — Alvarado. — James  Harter,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Tina  Alvarado, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  Hudson  Lake  cong.,  by  Aden 
Horst  and  Mario  Bustos,  Oct,  14,  1978. 

Hess — Arnold. — John  E.  Hess.  Marietta,  Pa., 
Mount  Joy  cong,,  and  Bonnie  L.  Arnold,  May- 
town,  Pa.,  Church  of  God,  by  Shelly 
Shellenberger,  and  Edward  Rosenberry,  Sept.  23, 
1978. 

Houghton  — Rudnicki.  — Alan  Houghton, 
Golden,  Colo.,  and  Denise  Rudnicki,  Golden, 
Colo,,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  Roger  Hoch- 
stetler.  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Kimel — Buckwalter. — Gene  Kimel  and  Neta 
Buckwalter,  both  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Trinity 
Cong.,  by  Ray  Keim,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Kirk — Short. — James  Kirk  and  Ann  Short,  both 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  Ray  Keim,  Aug.  12,  1978. 

Martin — Davis. — Gary  Martin,  Goodville,  Pa., 
Goodville  cong.,  and  Lavonne  Davis,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  by  Brian  Epp, 


brother-in-law  of  bride,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Musselman — Zimmerman. — Gary  Musselman, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  Cynthia  Zimmerman,  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  both  of  Slate  Hill  cong.,  by 
Norman  Zimmerman,  father  of  bride.  May  6, 
1978, 

Peterson — Bennett. — Larry  Peterson,  Arvada, 
Colo,,  Lutheran  cong.,  and  Donna  Bennett,  Glen- 
non Heights  cong.,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  by  Roger 
Hochstetler,  Sept.  2,  1978. 


obituaries 

“ Birssfd  arc  the  dead  whieh  die  in  the  U>rd  (Rev.  14.13).  We 
seek  t(»  publish  olfituaries  of  all  who  die  ai  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite (duirch  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Beiler,  Philip  Ray,  son  of  Jesse  R.  and  Betty 
(Martin)  Beiler,  was  born  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  July  26, 
i977;  died  of  a congenital  birth  defect  at  home  on 
July  28,  1978;  aged  one  year.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  two  brothers  (Barry  and  Michael),  one 
sister  (Darla),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Nathaniel  K,  Martin),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Beiler),  and  maternal  great- 
grandparents  (Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Rieh).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Bowmansville  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Benjamin 
Brubacher;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Eby,  Esther  (Kuhns),  daughter  of  Daniel  E. 
and  Anna  (Raifsnider)  Kuhns,  was  born  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1911;  died  of  a heart  at- 
taek  in  her  home  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  17, 
1978;  aged  67  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Amos  E.  Eby,  who  survives.  She  is  also 
survived  by  2 sons  (Wilmer  and  Galen),  and  2 
daughters  (Lorraine — Mrs,  Preston  Frey,  and 
Verna  Mae,)  16  grandchildren,  one  brother,  and 
one  sister.  Two  sons  (Nathan  and  Donald)  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct,  19,  in  charge  of  Omar 
R.  Martin,  Harold  Hunsecker,  and  Jere  Horst; 
interment  in  chureh  cemetery, 

Fisher,  Ida  May  (Miller),  daughter  of  David 
and  Catherine  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Iowa,  Mar.  6,  1882;  died  at  Pleasant 
View  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1978;  aged  96 
y.  On  Nov.  5,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  J. 
Fisher,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1970.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Clifford,  Robert,  and  Wallace), 
5 daughters  (Mabel — Mrs.  Edward  Mininger, 
Emma — Mrs.  Joe  Maust,  Ruth,  Lois — Mrs.  Dale 
Yoder,  Pauline — Mrs.  Edgar  Maust,  and  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Kenneth  Hershberger),  35  grand- 
children, and  21  great-grandchildren.  One  broth- 
er (Ralph)  is  deceased.  She  was  a member  of  Ka- 
lona Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  J.  John  J, 
Miller,  John  Hershberger  (grandson);  John  C, 
Yoder  (grandson);  interment  in  Sharon  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Kalona. 

Kauffman,  Linford  Arlen,  son  of  Morris  and 
Gladys  (Mullet)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Glendive, 
Mont.,  Oct,  3,  1954,  died  in  a highway  accident 
near  Lewistown,  Mont.,  Oct.  10,  1978;  aged  24. 
He  was  survived  by  his  parents,  5 sisters  (Pamela, 
Twila — Mrs,  Mark  Lancaster,  Vaughn,  Valerie, 
and  Gaylene),  3 brothers  (Kent,  Merrill,  and 
Vance),  and  many  relatives  and  friends.  He  was  a 
member  of  White  Chapel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  14,  at  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  North  America  in  Glendive  in 
charge  of  Norman  D.  Kauffman,  and  J.  M, 
Beacny;  interment  in  Red  Top  Cemetery  in 
Bloomfield,  Mont. 

Miller,  George  W.,  son  of  Abraham  E.  and 
Lydia  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  July  28,  1901;  died  of  cancer  in  Millersburg 
on  Sept.  16,  1978;  aged  77  y.  He  was  married  to 
Katie  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Glenn),  one  granddaughter,  ana  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Amanda  Kandel).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Mahlon)  and  4 sisters 


(Mary  Ann,  Ida,  Emma,  and  Cora).  He  was  a 
member  of  Martins  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept,  19,  in 
charge  of  Harold  Stoltzfus  and  Roman  Stutzman; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Minnich,  Reynolds  H.,  son  of  Samuel  R.  and 
Minnie  Mae  (Geibe)  Minnich,  was  born  in 
Landisville,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  29,  1908;  died  of  cancer 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1978;  aged  70  y.  On  Oct. 

16,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Esther  V.  Landis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (R.  Herbert  and 
Abram  D.),  and  2 daughters  (Mable  Jean — Mrs. 
Richard  L.  Weaver,  Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Hershey 
Bare),  12  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Grace 
Carnesale  and  Inez  Rickard).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct. 
14,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  Elvin  Martin; 
interment  in  Eby’s  Cemetery,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 

Reschly,  Edward  Lee,  son  of  Floyd  and  Hazel 
(Richard)  Reschly,  was  born  in  Olds,  Iowa,  on 
Feb.  16,  1940;  died  of  cancer  at  Parkview  Hos- 
pital, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  17,  1978;  aged  38 
y.  On  Jan,  18,  1964,  he  was  married  to  Doris  Len- 
gacher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Carmen),  one  son  (David),  2 brothers 
(Richard  and  Kenneth),  and  2 sisters  (Ruth  Ann 
Miller  and  Barbara).  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct,  20,  1978,  at  North  Leo 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King 
and  Jake  Schrock;  interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Stidham,  John  Larry,  son  of  Marcus  and  Susie 
(Spicer)  Stidham,  was  born  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  Feb. 
2,  1959;  died  at  Rowdy,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1978;  aged  19 
y.  On  March  14,  1978,  he  was  married  to 
Ruphena  Napier,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
his  father,  one  stepson  (Cheyenne  Bodie),  7 
sisters,  one  brother,  4 half  sisters,  and  2 half 
brothers:  (Nellie — Mrs.  Elmer  Brenneman, 

Mary — Mrs.  Lester  Miller,  Marie — Mrs.  Frank 
Knotts,  Barbara — Mrs.  Zane  Howard,  Pauline — 
Mrs.  Bradley  Haddix,  Patricia — Mrs.  Obed  No- 
ble, Beulah,  Marcus,  Jr.,  Rosie — Mrs.  Harlan 
Spicer,  Ma — Mrs.  Billy  Smith,  Lillie — Mrs.  Jacob 
Smith,  Stella  Smith,  Sam,  and  Oscar),  53  nieces 
and  nephews,  35  great-nieces-and-nephews.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  2 sisters. 
Funeral  services  were  condueted  on  Oct.  9,  at 
Buckhorn  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Eldon  Miller  and  other  ministers;  interment  was 
in  Napier  Family  Cemetery  near  Rowdy,  Ky. 

Yoder,  John  L.,  son  of  David  S.  and  Armenon 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov. 

17,  1889;  died  in  Lima  (Ohio)  Memorial  Hospital, 
Oct.  17,  1978;  aged  89  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  ^rtha  Krabill,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Richard  P.,  Joe  D.,  J. 
Samuel,  and  Eugene  Harbaugh),  4 daughters 
(Louise — Mrs.  Warren  Leatherman,  Joann — Mrs. 
Arthur  Weaver,  Mary  Jeanette — Mrs.  Daniel  C. 
Yoder,  Jr.,  and  Carolyn — Mrs.  Maynard  Sauder), 
22  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Nellie  Kuttruff).  One  brother  and  2 
sisters  are  deceased.  He  was  a member  of  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct  20,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Schmitt;  interment  in  West  Liberty  Fairview 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Franconia  Conf.  at  Salford  Mennonite  Church.  Harleysville,  Pa,. 
Nov.  11. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festival,  EMC  chapel-auditorium.  Har- 
risonburg. Va..  Nov.  19. 

Southwest  Mennonite  Conference,  Nov.  23-25. 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders,  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa,,  Jan.  5-7,  1979. 
Minister  s Week,  "Refocusing  Evangelism,"  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan,  15-18,  1979. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont,,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Expense  account  discrepancies 
cleared  by  charity  donations 

Motorola,  Inc.,  announced  that  20  em- 
ployees accused  of  undisclosed  “discrep- 
ancies” in  their  expense  accounts  have  made 
requested  contributions  totaling  $8,400  to 
charity.  According  to  Senior  Vice-President 
John  T.  Hickey,  the  employees  in  the  com- 
munications sales  department  were  accused 
of  “very  minor”  infractions,  which  included 
“certain  inaccuracies  in  classifying  expenses 
by  the  type  of  expense.”  Mr.  Hickey  called 
the  unusual  disciplinary  action  an  “admoni- 
tion” and  said  that  the  $420  average  dona- 
tion was  “modest  in  terms  of  the  salaries 
these  people  earn.  We  wanted  to  take  an  ac- 
tion of  a very  modest  nature  to  emphasize  to 
all  concerned  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
internal  reporting  procedures  to  the  letter, 
he  said. 


North  Carolina  agency  reports 
rise  in  number  of  abortions 

A report  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Relations  revealed  here  that 
the  number  of  abortions  performed  in 
clinics  and  hospitals  has  increased  110 
percent  since  1973,  the  year  in  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  its  decision.  The 
report  states  that  the  typical  woman  who 
receives  an  abortion  is  white,  unmarried, 
childless,  and  a high  school  graduate.  Of- 
ficials of  the  state’s  Division  of  Health 
Services  say  that  “the  major  tragedy  is  that 
the  affluent  and  middle-class  people  are 
looking  to  abortion  as  a birth  control 
method.  ” 


i Election  of  John  Paul  II 

hailed  by  Billy  Graham 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  hailed  the  elec- 
tion of  a Polish  cardinal  to  the  papacy  after 
arriving  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a 10-day  preaching  campaign  in 
Poland.  “Pope  John  Paul  11  has  the  greatest 
j opportunity  to  make  a contribution  to  the 
new  spiritual  developments  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  evangelical 
resurgence  throughout  the  world,”  Mr. 
Graham  said.  “He  also  has  a tremendous  op- 
portunity to  make  a contribution  to  world 
peace.  He  comes  from  a country  that  has 
known  more  devastation  from  war  than  al- 
' most  any  country  in  the  world.” 

Based  on  his  observations  during  his 
preaching  visit,  the  evangelist  commented 
that  “the  people  of  Poland  pray  and  long  for 


peace  more  than  any  peole  1 have  min- 
istered to.”  He  added,  “I’m  sure  the  new 
pope  shares  their  feeling.  ” 

Evangelicals  for  social  action 
plan  national  congress  in  1981 

A National  Congress  on  Social  Justice  is 
being  planned  for  1981  by  Evangelicals  for 
Social  Action. 

The  organization,  which  was  formed  in 
Chicago  in  1973,  said  it  hopes  to  work  with 
other  evangelical  groups  in  organizing  the 
meeting,  which  will  focus  on  how  biblical 
justice  relates  to  key  issues  in  today’s  world. 
At  its  meeting  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  the  board 
of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  also  ap- 
proved a series  of  conferences  on  “Seeking 
Justice  in  the  Local  Parish,  ” the  first  of 
which  will  be  held  at  Fuller  Seminary  in 
Pasadena  some  time  next  year,  and  several 
“Justice  Task  Forces  ’ to  tackle  such  issues 
as  minority  economic  development,  native 
American  rights,  peace,  racism,  poverty,  the 
family,  economic  justice,  and  the  media. 

Baby  Beer  product  hit  by 
Va.  nurses  and  clergy 

The  Anheuser-Busch  brewing  company 
has  introduced  a new  amber  colored  “baby 
beer”  soft  drink  containing  just  under  0.5 
percent  of  alcohol  and  packaged  to  look  like 
a premium  beer.  The  company  is  conduct- 
ing a national  marketing  test  for  its  new 
drink,  “Chelsea, ’which  sells  for  about  $2  a 
six-pack.  Because  it  contains  so  little  alcohol, 
it  can  be  sold  to  persons  of  any  age  and  is 
stocked  on  grocery  shelves  in  the  test  areas 
next  to  soft  drinks.  “It’s  absolutely  safe  for  a 
3-year-old,  ” according  to  Joe  Finnigan  of 
Fleishma,  Hillard  Inc.,  a public  relations 
firm  representing  the  brewing  company.  He 
told  The  Washington  Post  that  a child 
weighing  60  to  70  pounds  would  have  to 
drink  a gallon  of  the  soft  drink  beer  to  exert 
“overt  behavioral  effects.” 

However,  Virginia  nurses  and  many 
clergymen  and  educators  have  denounced 
the  soda  beer  and  have  called  for  a boycott 
of  it.  Kenneth  B.  Frank,  Staunton,  Va., 
superintendent  of  schools,  said  Chelsea  is 
calculated  to  condition  children  to  pick  up 
the  drinking  habit  and  he  will  not  permit 
the  beverage  to  be  sold  on  school  grounds. 
The  3,000-member  Virginia  Nurses  Associa- 
tion voted  to  condemn  and  boycott  the 
product.  Barbara  Bolton,  executive  director 
of  the  association,  said,  “My  children  have 
been  pretending  it’s  beer.” 


Montb-long  drive  against 
ABC-TV  set  by  agency 

The  National  Federation  for  Decency 
hopes  to  cost  the  ABC  television  network 
$30  million  when  it  conducts  a nationwide 
boycott  of  its  programs  in  November.  The 


federation,  which  long  has  accused  ABC  of 
promoting  programs  featuring  sex  and  vio- 
lence, has  called  for  a boycott,  literally 
“don’t  watch  ABC  programs,  ” during  the 
month  of  November. 

In  a major  respect,  Donald  E.  Wildmon, 
NFD’s  executive  director,  hopes  to  influence 
the  people  who  report  on  their  viewing  to 
Nielsen,  the  firm  that  produces  the  ratings 
on  share  of  audience.  November,  he  says,  is 
a key  month  for  nationwide  ratings  by 
Nielsen,  and  networks  base  their  advertising 
rates  on  the  rating  firm’s  data.  The  boycott 
is  in  protest  to  sex,  violence,  and  profanity 
on  ABC,  he  charges. 

Alcohol  consumption  in  Spain 
worries  government,  church 

Spain,  according  to  recent  reports,  has  a 
very  serious  and  growing  problem  of  al- 
coholism. Dr.  Santiago  Grisola  told  a con- 
ference in  Grenada  that  Spain  “has  the  sad 
honor  of  occupying  fourth  place  in  world 
consumption  of  alcohol,  behind  France, 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  ” 

An  estimated  3 million  of  the  35  million 
Spaniards  are  said  to  be  alcoholics.  Each 
year,  figures  show,  the  average  Spaniard 
consumes  3.12  gallons  of  alcohol.  According 
to  the  government,  the  “social  cost  ” of  al- 
coholism is  high:  about  $227  million  a year. 
This  includes  150,000  on-the-job  accidents 
caused  by  excessive  drinking.  One  recent 
report  held  that  14  percent  of  Spanish 
railway  workers  are  alcoholics. 

Peace  movement  in  Ulster 
elects  Protestant  chairman 

The  flame  of  the  peace  movement  in 
Northern  Ireland  continues  to  burn  steadily, 
if  not  spectacularly.  An  English-born  Prot- 
estant, Peter  McLachlan,  who  was  a former 
Unionist  member  of  the  now-defunct  Stor- 
mont (Northern  Ireland  Assembly),  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  The  Peace  People, 
the  movement  founded  by  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners Mairead  Corrigan  and  Betty  Williams. 

The  two  Roman  Catholic  women,  with 
former  journalist  Cairan  McKeown,  also  a 
Catholic  and  the  main  strategist  of  The 
Peace  People,  withdrew  willingly  from  their 
posts  to  allow  the  organization  to  function 
outside  the  glare  of  international  publicity 
and  continue  its  work  to  establish  a grass- 
roots level  of  peace  workers  and  “bridge 
builders  ” in  troubled  areas. 

The  longer-established  peace  group,  Cor- 
rymeela,  launched  in  1964  as  a student- 
based  Christian  movement  to  further  under- 
standing between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  continues  its  practical  reconcil- 
iation work:  bringing  families  together, 
staging  community  conferences,  and  pro- 
moting “think  tank”  meetings  for  com- 
munity leaders,  politicans,  and  others  relat- 
ing to  peace  efforts. 
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Can  a cynic  be  a Christian? 


“Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults”  (Ps.  19:12b).  An 
essay  on  Albert  Speer  caught  my  eye.  It  was  in  a book 
entitled  Truthfulness  and  Tragedy:  Further  Investigations  in 
Christian  Ethics,  by  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  Richard  Bondi 
(University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1977).  As  a guest  in  a home 
I found  the  book  lying  on  a desk  and  examined  it  briefly. 

What  stayed  with  me  from  the  essay  on  Albert  Speer  was  a 
comment  on  self-deception.  Albert  Speer  was  a German  ar- 
chitect who  came  to  high  estate  during  Hitler’s  regime. 
Indeed,  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Germany  during  World  War  II.  Thus  he  was  inevitably  in- 
volved with  the  atrocities  to  Jews  and  others  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  Third  Reich.  Yet  Albert  Speer  was  a nice  man 
who  simply  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  Speer,  the  essay  com- 
ments that  self-deception  is  more  a problem  of  the  serious 
person  than  the  cynic.  For  the  cynic  with  the  questionning 
mind  is  more  inclined  to  ask  questions  instead  of  taking 
things  for  granted.  By  his  very  trusting  attitude,  the  serious 
person  opens  himself  to  the  possibility  of  believing  a lie  be- 
cause it  comes  to  him  from  someone  he  trusts. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  cynic  will  be  saved  when  the  one 
who  has  tried  to  do  right  all  his  life  will  be  lost?  That  is  put- 
ting it  too  simply.  But  if  one  wants  to  take  a lesson  on  this,  he 
can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the  example  of  the  Pharisees. 

We  see  the  worst  side  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  Gospels,  for 
these  accounts  were  done  by  writers  of  another  persuasion. 
But  when  one  consults  a few  other  sources  or  even  stops  to 
think,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  were  not  really  bad  types. 
Probably  few,  if  any,  had  ever  been  in  jail.  They  paid  their 
taxes,  though,  not  altogether  willingly,  were  regular  in 
church  attendance,  and  contributed  liberally.  They  were  true 
blue  supporters  of  the  church  program.  What  pastor  wouldn’t 
like  to  have  such  people  in  his  church?  In  fact,  I aim  to  do 
such  things  myself. 

What  then  was  the  problem  with  the  Pharisees?  Was  it  not 
that  they  failed  to  ask  the  right  questions?  Should  they. 


perhaps,  have  been  a little  bit  cynical? 

But  what  indeed  is  cynicism?  According  to  a dictionary  at 
hand,  this  idea  goes  back  to  a school  of  philosophers  who  held 
that  the  only  good  is  virtue  expressed  in  independence  and 
self-control.  Yet  we  inherently  distrust  cynics.  How  has  this 
come  about?  According  to  the  dictionary,  cynicism  de- 
generated into  a system  of  protest. 

So  the  cynic  evidently  is  one  who  can  see  the  bad  in  others 
but  has  no  positive  program  to  offer  in  its  place.  As  my 
colleague  in  the  second  office  has  observed,  the  danger  of 
cynicism  is  the  unwillingness  to  commit  oneself. 

Accordingly,  both  the  cynic  and  the  self-deceived 
represent  inadequate  responses.  The  one  may  avoid  self-de- 
ception, but  still  lose  his  own  soul.  The  other  believes  and 
practices  heartily,  but  with  an  inadequate  understanding.  Is 
there  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma? 

Perhaps  it  is  this.  In  Matthew  18:3,  4 Jesus  says  to  His  dis- 
ciples, “Unless  you  turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” What  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  children  that  Jesus  wished  to  highlight?  Is  it 
perhaps  the  child’s  willingness  to  learn? 

The  cynic  and  the  true  believer  both  represent  locked-in 
adult  positions.  We  all  get  too  old  too  soon.  The  basic  charac- 
teristic of  this  senility  is  inflexibility,  unwillingness,  or 
inability  to  change. 

In  contrast  the  kingdom  of  heaven  calls  for  new  birth,  as 
Jesus  told  Nicodemus,  or  childlikeness  as  he  told  the  dis- 
ciples. This  makes  the  person  open  to  revelation,  flexible, 
teachable.  By  the  time  we  become  adults  we  all  have  learned 
that  this  is  a difficult,  even  a dangerous  attitude.  So  we  retire 
into  cynicism  on  the  one  hand  or  conformity  on  the  other. 
From  these  rigid  positions  we  are  called  by  the  flexible,  lov- 
ing God,  to  become  like  children,  open  to  the  Spirit  and  to 
one  another. 

Can  a cynic  be  a Christian?  Yes  and  a conformist  may  too. 
Both  in  the  same  way  by  leaving  behind  their  rigid  attitudes 
and  being  teachable  like  children. — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Can  we  have 
peace  and  the 
automobile? 

by  George  Brenneman 

The  practice  of  nonviolence  and  non- 
resistance  grew  from  a context  of  war  and  op- 
pression. The  biblical  principles  of  nonresistance 
and  nonviolence  are  obvious  and  relevant  in  the 
presence  of  the  open  destruction  of  human  life 
and  dignity  that  accompany  war  and  social  op- 
pression. Militarism  and  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion constantly  prod  the  church’s  conscience  and 
raise  the  vision  of  shalom,  the  biblical  word  for 
peace  and  well-being. 

For  the  present,  there  is  no  war  for  the  U.S.A., 
no  compulsory  conscription  of  our  country’s 
youth,  and  no  casualty  lists.  Since  that  is  true,  it 
is  meaningful  to  inquire  about  some  possible 
broader  implications  inherent  in  a peaceful, 
responsible  lifestyle.  With  honest  examination, 
other  areas  of  our  life  in  society  that  contradict 
the  way  of  peace  may  be  discovered.  There  may 
be  aspects  of  society  that  receive  our  support 
with  little  or  no  question  but  which  are  just  as 
destructive  of  human  life  and  property  as  war  is. 

The  institution  of  the  automobile  raises  ques- 
tions and  poses  ethical  implications  for  the 
person  who  seeks  to  live  responsibly.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  American  society  in  various 
ways  is  significantly  dependent  upon  a huge  au- 
tomobile-industrial complex.  The  prevalence  of 
the  automobile  betrays  its  importance  and  its 
dominance  in  the  American  society  and  econ- 
omy. In  1977,  the  U.S.  automobile  industry  sold 
9,104,453  automobiles.  Americans  imported  an 
additional  2,069,819  cars  from  foreign  countries 
in  that  same  year.  These  millions  of  motor  vehi- 
cles added  to  and  replenished  a pool  of  130,000, 
000  vehicles  that  are  constantly  on  U.S.  high- 
ways and  streets.  This  means  that  in  the  U.S. 


there  is  one  car  for  every  two  people.  {Britannica  Book  of  the 
Year,  1978.) 

General  Motors  Corporation  states  that  the  average  car 
cost  in  1978  will  be  $7,000.  Assuming  that  Americans  will 
purchase  around  10,000,000  cars  in  1978  at  a conservative 
cost  of  $5,000  for  each  car,  the  total  expenditure  in  the  U.S. 
for  new  cars  would  be  around  50  billion  dollars.  {U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  September  12,  1977. ) 

Gasoline  consumption  of  the  approximate  130,000,000  cars 
that  crowded  our  roadways  was  3,622,515,000  gallons  in 
1974.  {Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  1978.)  Assuming  that  one 
gallon  of  gasoline  costs  about  50  cents,  a low  average,  Ameri- 
cans spend  around  1.8  billion  dollars  yearly  to  buy  gasoline 
for  their  automobiles.  Billowing  from  the  combustion  of  this 
gulping  consumption  are  various  poisonous  products  contain- 
ing lead  oxides,  sulfur  oxides,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Some  are  dangerous  to  human  health  and  others 
cause  more  rapid  deterioration  of  physical  materials.  Nader 
asserts  that  50  percent  of  the  country’s  pollution  is  from  the 
automobile.  ( Unsafe  at  Any  Speed. ) 

68  billion  plus.  Adding  together  three  factors — costs  relat- 
ing to  accidents,  initial  cost  of  new  vehicles,  and  gasoline 
consumption  costs — the  yearly  expenditure  by  the  American 
people  for  the  automobile  and  its  use  is  at  least  68  billion 
dollars.  This  estimated  cost  does  not  include  maintenance 
and  repair  costs,  insurance  premiums,  used  car  sales,  and 
highway  building  and  maintenance  costs.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  amass  unbelievable  figures  that  demonstrate  how 
economically  important  the  automobile-industrial  complex 
is. 

There  are  many  important  economic  interrelationships 
that  are  worth  exploring  which  amplify  the  pervading  in- 
fluence of  the  automobile  industry  in  our  nation  and  world. 
Relationships  are  intricate  and  complicated.  To  meet  federal 
standards  for  improvement  of  gas  mileage,  the  automobile 
industry  will  need  to  produce  lighter-weight  cars.  By  1985  it 
is  anticipated  that  cars  will  average  1,000  pounds  less  than 
present  cars  weigh,  and  much  of  this  weight  reduction  in- 
volves using  less  steel  in  the  car.  Because  the  automobile  in- 
dustry buys  23  percent  of  the  steel  manufactured  in  the  U.S. 
this  weight  reduction,  necessary  to  meet  federal  regulations, 
is  frightening  to  the  steel  industry.  Automobile  manufacturers 
expect  to  reduce  their  total  steel  purchase  in  1977  by  500,000 
tons,  and  more  reductions  of  steel  usage  by  the  automobile 
industry  are  anticipated  in  the  future.  {New  York  Times, 
October  17,  1977,  51:3.)  Unemployment  of  steelworkers  can 
therefore  be  expected. 

Similar  dependency  is  demonstrated  by  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  oil  and  automobile  industries.  A 
strictly  enforced  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  gasoline  consumption,  probably  by  as  much  as 
8.4  million  gallons  daily.  {U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
March  20,  1978.)  If  such  speed  reduction  would  continue  to 


George  Brenneman  is  a physician  practicing  in  Bethel,  Alaska.  During  1977- 
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be  strongly  enforced  and  if  by  1985  lighter  cars  with  less  horse- 
power are  actually  produced,  gasoline  consumption  would 
plummet.  Many  gasoline  service  stations  would  lack  profit- 
able business,  and  additional  persons  would  be  unemployed. 

Not  only  is  the  automobile  a high  consumer;  it  is  a 
destroyer.  In  1974,  the  U.S.  experienced  103,320  accidental 
deaths,  and  46,200  of  these  violent  deaths  resulted  from  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents.  In  addition,  motor  vehicles  were 
responsible  for  1,800,000  nonfatal  injuries,  150,000  per- 
manent impairments,  and  1,650,000  temporary  total  dis- 
abilities. All  these  fatal  and  nonfatal  injuries  happened  in 
1974,  but  follow  the  pattern  set  in  preceding  years.  {World 
Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  1976.)  It  is  sobering  to  find  that 
more  than  half  of  these  automobile  accidents  were  alcohol-re- 
lated. {U.S.  New  and  World  Report,  March  20, 1978.) 

These  statistics  of  human  devastation  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  reported  number  of  Vietnam  War  casualties.  From 
August  1964  to  January  1973,  46,397  battle  deaths  of  Ameri- 
cans were  reported.  Other  American  deaths  associated  with 
the  war  were  10,346  in  number.  “Not  mortal”  wounds  in- 
curred during  the  period  of  Vietnam  conflict  totaled  153,311. 
There  were  certainly  additional  unreported  deaths  of  and  in- 
juries to  civilians  and  “the  enemy  ” that  should  be  added  to 
these  reported  statistics.  It  is  notable  that  these  reports  of 
American  deaths  and  injuries  in  Vietnam  generated  con- 
siderably more  emotion  than  do  the  much  larger  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  constantly  on  American  highways  and 
streets.  {World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  1976.) 

Property  destruction  resulting  from  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents is  astonishing.  Ralph  Nader  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  in  1964,  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  was  around  16  billion  dollars  or  2 percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  ( Unsafe  at  Any  Speed. ) 
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Neither  man  nor  machine.  The  automobile  is  a machine 
that  is  operated  by  a human.  When  the  two  are  operational, 
the  resulting  compound  seems  to  be  neither  machine  nor 
human.  In  the  isolation  of  the  steel  and  vinyl  vault,  the 
human  often  becomes  animalistic,  aggressive,  and  retalia- 
tory. In  this  way  the  automobile  is  responsible  for  adding  to 
the  dehumanizing  tendencies  that  fester  in  our  impersonal 
society. 

In  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed  Ralph  Nader  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  automobile  styling.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
automobile  industry,  engineering  took  second  place  to  styl- 
ing. The  result,  according  to  Nader,  is  that  automobiles  have 
become  status  symbols,  require  change  every  year,  and  are 
unsafe.  Cost  is  added  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
style.  Manufacturers  cannot  be  criticized  for  starting  this 
trend,  for  they  only  produced  what  people  wanted.  However, 
the  industry  is  responsible  for  capitalizing  on  this  human 
need  for  status  recognition  which  is  the  reason  that  over  250 
different  car  models  are  produced  and  advertised.  {Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year,  1978. ) 

It  is  interesting  to  ask,  “How  much  is  the  average  Men- 
nonite  family  involved  in  the  automobile-industrial  com- 
plex?” A similar  question  was  raised  regarding  Mennonite  in- 
volvement in  the  military  complex,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
1974,  the  average  Mennonite  family  contributed  $995  in 
federal  taxes  for  military  programs.  Therefore,  the  approxi- 
mate 70,000  families  of  Mennonite  faith  contributed  a cu- 
mulative total  of  about  $69,000,000  to  the  military  machine. 
{Religious  Freedom,  a pamphlet  published  by  National 
Council  for  a World  Peace  Tax  Fund. ) This  is  probably  a rela- 
tively small  amount  when  compared  with  automobile  costs 
that  are  likely  spent  yearly  by  the  average  American  Men- 
nonite family. 


A very  conservative  estimate  can  be  derived  by  assuming 
that  every  family  has  one  automobile  and  that  every  family 
travels  10,000  miles  each  year  at  a cost  of  10  cents  a mile.  It 
can  be  determined  with  reasonable  certainty  that  a family 
spends  a least  $1,000  yearly  to  operate  an  automobile.  This 
means  that  the  70,000  Mennonite  families  contribute  at  least 
$70,000,000  to  the  automobile-industrial  complex  yearly. 
This  crude  calculation  does  not  include  the  initial  cost  of  the 
automobile,  insurance  costs,  and  maintenance  expenses. 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  compare,  in  terms  of  dollars,  one’s 
involvement  in  the  automobile-industrial  complex  with  one’s 
involvement  in  the  military-industrial  complex.  The  value  in 
making  these  comparisons  is  to  generate  a more  solemn  ap- 
preciation of  the  destructive  capacity  and  actuality  of  an  in- 
stitution in  our  society  that  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary 
and  neutral.  The  military  is  easy  to  identify  as  a perpetrator 
of  all  that  is  not  peaceful.  The  automobile  can  be  easily 
viewed  as  something  irrelevant  to  the  peaceful  lifestyle. 

Hardly  any  industry  permeates  more  thoroughly  the  life  of 
society.  Few  industries  have  more  implications  for  human 
health  and  well-being.  The  automobile-industrial  complex, 
more  than  the  military-industrial  complex,  is  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  an  unacceptable  amount  of  human  life  and 
property.  Consumption  and  pollution  by  the  automobile  are 
not  completely  measurable  because  of  their  extent  and  mag- 
nitude. 

There  is  little  question  that  a reduction  of  death  and 
destruction  is  possible.  Since  1973,  when  the  55  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  was  federally  imposed,  a significant  reduc- 
tion in  highway  deaths  was  experienced.  From  a peak  of  55, 
000  deaths  per  year  in  1972  to  45,000  deaths  in  1975,  10,000 
lives  per  year  were  saved  as  a result  of  driving  10  miles  per 
hour  slower.  Since  1975  highway  deaths  have  increased  be- 


The  auto  and  I 

My  personal  experiences  with  the  automobile  relate  to  my 
profession.  Most  serious  injuries  and  violent  deaths  that  I 
have  seen  and  managed  as  a physician  are  due  to  the  automo- 
bile. The  destructiveness  of  the  automobile  is  before  me  al- 
most daily. 

During  the  past  winter  while  attending  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  some  of  my  work  required  120  miles  of  travel  by 
automobile  two  times  each  week.  It  seemed  that  every  week 
there  was  roadway  evidence  of  the  destructive  capacity  of  the 
automobile.  Near-miss  experiences  further  strengthened  the 
evidence.  Before  this,  much  of  my  knowledge  was  secon- 
darily acquired  through  the  various  news  media. 

I have  viewed  ownership  of  an  automobile  as  a necessity 
and  I find  myself  in  the  very  position  that  I criticize.  Our 
family,  while  in  Virginia,  became  a two-car  family.  A few  ad- 
ditional years  would  have  pushed  us  toward  three-car 
ownership.  Since  I have  become  aware  of  the  automobile’s 
massive  drain  on  nonrenewable  natural  resources,  I have 
begun  to  question  the  apparent  validity  of  this  need.  East 
coast  living  this  past  year  has  me  wondering  if  the  automobile 


isn’t  adding  more  to  our  emotional  unsteadiness  than  our  mo- 
bility. 

The  four  years  prior  to  coming  to  Virginia  for  a year  of 
study  were  spent  in  Bush  Alaska.  The  little  town  of  Bethel 
(population  2,416)  is  remotely  located  in  the  tundra  of 
western  Alaska.  No  roads  lead  into  Bethel,  and  the  town  itself 
has  only  14  miles  of  roadway.  Traffic  is  not  a big  problem. 
The  sudden  movement  from  that  isolated  setting  into  the 
roadworn  and  crowded  East  thrust  me  into  the  automobile 
very  abruptly.  This  experience  provided  valuable  perspec- 
tive. I was  amazed  how  cluttered  and  dangerous  living  had 
become  because  of  the  automobile.  I was  equally  surprised  to 
see  how  important  the  automobile  had  become  for  many 
Mennonite  people.  It  had  become  something  more  than  an 
instrument  of  utility. 

My  own  adjustment  is  to  use  a bicycle  and  depend  on 
economy  cars.  Though  we  cannot  return  to  the  buggy,  the 
Amish  and  Old  Order  Mennonites  cause  a very  low  mortality 
due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents.  I believe  that  a lifestyle  of 
low  consumption  can  be  applied  to  automobile  ownership 
and  management. — George  Brenneman 
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cause  of  relaxed  control  of  the  speed  limit. 

Even  greater  savings  of  life  could  be  experienced  if  strict 
control  of  driving  while  using  alcohol  was  maintained. 
Frequently  penalties  are  light  for  drunken  driving.  {U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  April  24,  1978. ) 

Put  on  your  seat  belt!  In  a study  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety,  it  was  found  that  the  fatality  rate 
of  accidents  involving  cars  without  seat  belts  was  44/100,000 
registrants.  This  compares  with  a fatality  rate  of  27/100,000 
registrants  in  cars  that  were  equipped  with  seat  belts.  {New 
York  Times,  5/10,  76,  52.)  The  fatality  rate  would  un- 
doubtedly be  further  reduced  if  seat  belts  were  compulsively 
used  by  all  travelers. 

Prophetic  voices  regarding  the  automobile-industrial  com- 
plex have  come  from  many  sources.  Ralph  Nader  said  in 
1965: 

“The  true  mark  of  a humane  society  must  be  what  it  does 
about  prevention  of  accidental  injuries,  not  the  cleaning  up 
of  them  afterwards.”  ( Unsafe  at  Any  Speed. ) 

A similar  feeling  was  voiced  recently  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Robb  of  Virginia: 

“How  can  we  call  ourselves  civilized  and  tolerate  the  death 
and  destruction  that  is  taking  place  on  our  highways?” 
What  should  be  the  Christian’s  response  to  the  automo- 
bile-industrial complex?  There  are  immediate  individual 
responses  the  Christian  should  consider  adopting  when  he/ 
she  considers  his/her  relation  to  the  automobile: 

1.  Driving  behavior  will  be  neighborly,  caring,  and 
demonstrative  of  a respect  for  human  dignity. 

2.  Concern  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  will  in- 
fluence the  automobile  operator  to  possess,  personally  use, 
and  encourage  others  to  use  available  safety  features,  and  to 


adhere  to  speed  regulations. 

3.  Assumption  of  stewardship  responsibilities  for  God’s 
creation  will  influence  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  type  of  vehicle  to  be  used  for  transportation. 

Looking  beyond  immediate  individual  involvement,  the 
Christian  will  seek  to  remove  certain  injustices  that  are 
generated  by  the  automobile-industrial  complex: 

1.  Identify  with  the  innocent  by  supporting  firm  legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  eliminate  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

2.  Advocate  enforcement  of  regulations  that  insure  that 
operator  licensing  be  limited  to  competent  and  mature 
persons. 

3.  Support  legislation  that  will  lead  to  the  development 
and  deployment  of  highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety  fea- 
tures. 

In  relation  to  society  at  large  the  Christian  will  uphold: 

1.  Ideals  of  living  that  are  not  dependent  on  material 
status  symbols. 

2.  Ideals  that  focus  on  need  and  utility  instead  of  change 
and  novelty. 

3.  Ideals  of  living  that  demonstrate  less  dependency  on  ex- 
pansiveness, mobility,  and  complexity. 

Frank  Getlin  in  an  article,  “Hell  on  Wheels”  published  in 
Commonweal  ]n\y  8,  1977,  says: 

“If  this  country  is  the  car  culture  everybody  says  it  is,  we’ re 
in  trouble.  If  our  simple  faith  resides  in  a cam-overhead, 
piston-bearing,  400  H.P.  glide  ride,  this  country  is  having  a 
crisis  of  faith  and  will  likely  crack  from  it.” 

If  this  statement  and  the  data  and  ideas  presented  hold 
truth,  a lifestyle  of  the  bicycle  and  buggy  is  attractive  and  can 
be  viewed  as  a protection  and  a protest  and  less,  as  a simple 
legalistic  withdrawal. 


I'm  listening,  Lord,  keep  talking 


Valley  or  mountaintop  choices.  Flying  to  a speaking  ap- 
pointment in  the  East,  I looked  down  on  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  far  below.  It  was  a fall  morning  and  one  could  see 
clearly  how  fog  lay  in  the  valleys,  the  mountaintops  rising  out 
of  the  white  blankets  drawn  over  every  depression.  I thought 
of  the  roads  that  wound  through  the  valleys.  The  drivers 
must  be  having  a difficult  time.  But  when  the  roads  spiraled 
upward,  ran  out  of  the  valley  onto  the  mountain  slopes  and 
tops,  then  the  driver  had  a clear  view  and  could  drive  safely. 

And  I thought  of  our  Christian  journey,  our  spiritual  pil- 
grimage. It  seemed  to  me  that  God  was  offering  us  a bit  more 
variety.  True,  sometimes  there  has  been  only  one  route,  and 
it  led  through  the  valleys.  There  was  no  other  way  for  us  to 
reach  the  destination  God  had  chosen  for  us,  except  through 
the  valley  of  trial,  of  sorrow.  And  like  with  David,  He  was 
with  us,  even  when  we  struggled  through  the  shades  of  death. 

But  too  often  we  take  the  lower  route,  travel  through  the 


fog-shrouded  valleys  instead  of  the  alternative  path  that  lies 
upon  a higher  plain.  We  travel  the  route  of  self-induced 
depression,  we  feel  sorry  for  ourselves,  we  struggle  through 
the  clouds  of  jealousy  and  envy.  We  are  encumbered  by  our 
pride.  Our  unwillingness  to  forgive  another  handicaps  us  and 
veils  our  pathway.  And  God  wants  us  to  come  up  on  the 
mountaintop,  out  of  the  foggy  valley,  to  travel  with  Him  in 
sunlit  beauty,  our  spiritual  vision  unimpaired. 

I thought  of  those  dangerous,  vapor-filled  vales  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  flight.  And  as  we  touched  down  at 
Philadelphia  International  Airport,  I prayed  this  prayer: 
“Lord,  when  You  choose  the  valley  route  for  me,  let  me  go 
gladly,  confidently,  knowing  You  walk  beside  me.  But  let  me 
not  take  the  valley  route  because  I choose  to  wallow  in  the 
vale  of  self-pity  when  You  are  calling  me  to  the  mountaintops 
for  rejoicing  and  fellowship  with  You.” 

And  God  said,  “Amen,  and  amen.” — Robert  J.  Baker 
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Arguments  or  excuses? 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


This  week  I listened  to  evangelist  Tom  Skinner  attempt  to 
raise  our  consciousness  regarding  the  poor,  particularly  the 
black  urban  poor  caught  in  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  the  inner 
city.  He  faced  a tough  assignment,  and  he  knew  it. 

But  what  is  consciousness-raising  anyhow? 

I’d  say  it  is  simply  getting  excited  enough  about  something 
to  begin  to  act.  A generation  ago  the  phrases  “to  challenge  ” 
and  “to  inspire”  meant  what  the  new  term  means  today — to 
come  to  a heightened  awareness  of  a slice  of  life.  The  person 
whose  consciousness  has  been  raised  moves  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  indifference  to  vigorous  participation. 

My  consciousness  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  misuse 
and  abuse  of  language.  I wince  when  I hear  someone  use 
“priortize  ” and  “education-wise  ” and  various  degrees  of 
doubletalk  and  gobbledygook.  I mentally  report  them  to 
Edwin  Newman  of  Strictly  Speaking  fame.  He  and  George 
Orwell  and  others  have  convinced  me  that  sloppy  use  of  lan- 
guage leads  to  sloppy  thinking,  and  we  all  know  what  sloppy 
thinking  leads  to. 

My  consciousness  has  been  raised  also  with  regard  to 
women’s  involvement  in  church  life.  Those  who  feel  the  same 
as  I do  cluck  their  tongues  knowingly  when  the  leader  speaks 
only  to  the  “brethren”  though  the  audience  may  be  more 
than  half  women.  The  ones  whose  consciousness  has  not  been 
raised  think  it’s  a silly  game.  They  know  “brethren  ” means 
“sisters.” 

The  most  effective  consciousness-raising  of  several  decades 
ago  was  in  the  area  of  missions  and  preaching.  Now  I under- 
stand why  a large  number  in  my  class  at  Bible  college 
volunteered  for  mission  service  or  entered  the  ministry.  The 
women,  of  course,  had  to  choose  missions  unless  a future 
minister  chose  them.  But  we  went  through  an  intensive  pe- 
riod in  which  missionary  reports,  conferences,  programs, 
plays,  prayer  groups,  and  reading  all  directed  our  thinking  to 
overseas  missions. 

Less  effective  has  been  the  consciousness-raising  with 
regard  to  personal  discipleship,  though  some  persons  take  for 
granted  that  all  Christians  are  eager  to  be  about  the  Lord’s 
work.  Yet  the  larger  percentage  of  churchgoers  go  to  bed  each 
night  without  having  given  much  thought  during  the  day  to 
the  spiritual  destiny  of  the  person  working  at  the  desk  next  to 
theirs.  If  the  case  were  different,  congregations  would  be 
bursting  out  of  their  mortared  and  mortgaged  seams. 

New  enlightenment  or  understanding  in  any  area  impels 
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the  individual  to  become  God’s  messenger  on  behalf  of  this 
truth,  whether  it  is  in  the  area  of  evangelism  and  missions, 
urban  problems,  church-related  higher  education,  oppression 
of  the  poor  and  minorities,  or  peace  concerns.  To  the  aware 
person  giving  and  praying  are  no  longer  a burden,  but  a joy 
and  a privilege.  He  or  she  feels  free  to  speak  forth,  at  personal 
risk  if  necessary,  and  to  identify  with  those  on  behalf  of 
whom  one  speaks. 

That  is  what  Skinner  was  asking  of  his  audience.  Identify 
with  the  poor.  But  American  Christendom  is  not  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  urban  poor.  The  big  money  goes  to  organizations 
like  Oral  Roberts,  Billy  Graham,  PTL  Club,  700  Club,  rather 
than  to  inner-city  work,  he  said. 

What  makes  the  poor  the  stepchild  of  modem  missions,  I 
asked  a few  friends.  They  replied: 

•People  like  to  invest  their  money  where  they  are  sure  of 
returns.  Helping  the  poor  is  like  not  helping.  The  results  are 
barely  visible,  if  at  all.  Poor  today,  poor  tomorrow. 

•If  one  has  never  experienced  poverty,  just  being  told 
about  it  is  not  enough — especially  if  one  comes  from  solid, 
thrifty  Mennonite  stock,  where  poverty  has  always  been  over- 
come by  hard  work. 

•Mennonite  Christians  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  ex- 
tremely poor  in  their  more  affluent  congregations.  They’d 
rather  preach  to  them  in  rescue  missions,  knowing  the  people 
there  know  enough  to  stay  in  their  place. 

•The  number  of  appeals  for  support  which  come  to  the 
average  church  member  are  too  many  to  sort  through.  I 
agreed,  as  I sorted  my  mail:  a request  from  a prison  ministry, 
another  for  funds  for  environmental  defense,  and  another 
from  World  Vision.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  World  Impact,  Billy 
Graham,  and  a boys’  school  I never  heard  of  before.  Shall  I 
give  to  some,  all,  or  none? 

•Helping  the  poor  has  been  women’s  work  usually,  and 
women’s  volunteer  work  never  carries  high  esteem  in  a com- 
petitive society.  Unfortunately,  even  the  nurturing  aspects  of 
homemaking  do  not  seem  as  important  as  a money-earning 
job.  Further,  traditional  women’s  tasks,  such  as  washing  the 
dead,  taking  in  strangers,  and  looking  after  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted have  been  taken  over  by  professionals.  If  ministering 
to  the  poor  ever  becomes  financially  rewarding,  it  will  join 
this  group. 

Arguments  or  excuses?  Meanwhile,  Skinner  and  others  like 
him  continue  to  work  at  increasing  the  level  of  awareness  of  a 
desperate  problem  in  American  society.  But  if  you  re 
interested  in  having  your  consciousness  raised,  read  Rich 
Christians  in  an  Age  of  Hunger  by  Ronald  J.  Sider  or  What 
Do  You  Say  to  a Hungry  World?  by  Stanley  Mooneyham. 
Then,  at  least,  you  give  the  Holy  Spirit  a chance  to  work.  ^ 
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The  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  consequences  (3) 


Gluttony:  eating  or  breaking  bread? 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


Five  thousand  hungry  people  and  barely  enough  food  to 
fill  a lunch  bucket.  Jesus  takes  what  the  people  have,  offers 
thanks  in  the  face  of  their  hunger,  and  breaks  the  bread.  All 
are  filled.  And  all  are  filled  with  the  desire  to  take  this 
prophet  and  by  force  crown  Him  king.  Jesus  slips  away  leav- 
ing the  crowd  contented  yet  confused;  they  have  eaten,  but 
thev  have  not  had  their  desire  for  a miracle-working  leader 
fulfilled. 

The  following  morning  sheds  little  light  on  their  confusion. 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  found  on  their  side  of  the  sea.  Crossing  to 
the  other  side,  the  crowd  spots  their  prophet,  corners  Him, 
and  queries,  “When  and  how  did  You  get  here?” 

Like  a slippery  politician,  Jesus  replies,  “This  is  the  truth. 
The  only  reason  you  are  looking  for  Me  is  because  I gave  you 
something  to  eat.  He  avoids  pointing  to  the  miraculous  walk 
on  the  waves,  for  faith  that  is  built  solely  on  miracles  is  a 
shaky  faith,  not  built  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  sticks 
and  stones  of  this  world.  Jesus  moves  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  stomachs  of  hungry  people.  He  scratches 
w here  the  people  itch  even  when  the  people  themselves  put 
on  spiritual  airs,  “(hve  us  a sign  and  we  will  believe.” 

God  in  the  humdrum  activity.  The  fact  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth walked  this  earth  as  we  walk  is  the  most  powerful  of 
signs  that  God  s involvement  is  here,  in  the  ordinary,  hum- 
drum activity  of  daily  living.  He  is  in  the  baking  and  break- 
ing of  the  bread.  When  we  forget  where  God  is  to  be  found 
and  search  for  divine  presence  only  in  the  miraculous,  we  are 
prone  to  draw  lines  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  lines 
that  ought  not  to  be  drawn.  Such  divisions  tend  to  place  food 
and  the  routine  of  eating  into  a nonreligious  context.  The 
special  is  sacred;  the  mundane,  secular.  The  consequence  of 
splitting  our  lives  contributes  to  gluttony,  for  gluttony  is  eat- 
ing w'ithout  fellowship,  without  thanksgiving,  without  an 
awareness  of  God. 

An  orientation  that  says  God  is  not  here  in  our  daily  walk 
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can  lead  to  mistaken  uses  of  food  within  our  relationship  to 
God.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  respond  to  discontent  as  did 
the  children  of  the  Exodus.  No  longer  wanting  to  be  led  into 
an  adventure  of  freedom  and  promise,  they  pleaded  to  return 
to  the  familiar  bondage  of  Egypt.  The  fleshpots  and  bread  for 
which  they  pined,  delicacies  of  the  time,  reveal  not  starvation 
but  frustration.  It  was  not  food  they  wanted,  it  was  security. 
It  was  not  food  they  needed,  it  was  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  like  the  children  of  the  Promised  Land 
who  were  as  far  removed  from  Egypt  as  Jamestown  is  from 
Europe,  we  may  call  success  our  own,  claiming  to  have  ar- 
rived under  our  own  power.  The  table  is  spread  as  proof  that 
the  energy  of  mind  and  muscle  yields  its  own  rewards.  We 
feast  as  though  all  that  we  see  is  ours  for  the  eating.  In  the 
first  instance,  food  is  the  tranquilizing  sacrament  that  quiets 
our  questions  apart  from  answers  and  apart  from  God. 

In  the  second,  food  is  the  symbol  of  the  good  life,  the  fruit 
of  our  private  labors.  In  both  cases  there  is  a warp  in  the 
divine-human  relationship,  for  the  gift  replaces  the  giver  as 
the  desire  of  our  hearts.  When  this  occurs  we  are  guilty  of 
gluttony,  for  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  food  we  eat,  it  is 
eating  food  that  is  our  focus  rather  than  breaking  of  bread. 

Pilgrim  faith  recognizes  that  God  neither  deserts  us  in  the 
wilderness  nor  allows  us  to  claim  the  earth  through  our  own 
endeavors.  The  faith  of  the  journey  accepts  uprootings,  ad- 
justments, hardships,  and  hunger.  Such  faith  sees  God  as  the 
beckoning  light  beyond  the  horizon,  as  well  as  the  ground  in 
which  we  are  rooted.  Planted  firmly  in  God,  just  as  God  is  in 
us  and  our  history  through  Jesus,  we  are  sustained  not  by 
food  alone  but  by  divine  love  and  fidelity.  Hunger  is  not 
avoided.  It  is  accepted  and  shared  as  together,  we,  one  body, 
journey  with  and  toward  God.  Hunger  is  the  reminder  that 
we  are  dependent  on  God. 

The  maintenance  of  a pilgrim  faith  that  daily  practices  the 
presence  of  God  is  no  easy  task.  Most  of  us  have  to  struggle  to 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  pray,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.”  We  assume,  prayer  or  no  prayer,  that  bread  will  be 
ours — and  peanut  butter  and  jelly,  too,  if  we  wish.  Eor 
millions,  however,  that  prayer  is  prayed  with  every  ounce  of 
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strength  a starving  body  can  muster. 

So  what  can  we  do,  we  who  are  all  well  fed,  who  are 
tempted  to  eat  without  thinking  and  without  thanksgiving? 
We  confess  that  our  faith  is  too  small,  that  we  eat  too  much 
because  we  risk  too  little,  that  food  reminds  us  more  of  our 
stomachs  than  of  God.  We  pray  for  a faith  that  is  so  de- 
pendent on  God  that  a prayer  for  bread  is  sincere,  and  that 
the  bread  for  which  we  pray  is  ours,  not  mine. 

Salvation  from  gluttony.  Salvation  from  gluttony  will  ac- 
cept hunger  as  an  experience  to  be  embraced  as  it  draws  us 
around  the  table  of  fellowship.  The  natural  hunger  that  is  felt 
by  all  persons  around  mealtime  is  on  the  same  continuum  as 
that  deep  hunger  for  God  that  cries,  “Tears  are  my  food,  and 
my  soul  thirsts  for  God”  (Ps.  42:2,  3).  Both  pull  us  into  rela- 
tionship. To  know  our  need  for  food  and  for  fellowship  is  to 
hear  the  invitation  of  Jesus.  Through  Him  we  are  asked  to 
partake  of  a lifestyle  that  does  not  work  only  for  the  perish- 
able food  of  this  pilgrimage  but  will  labor  for  the  imperish- 
able food  that  is  the  continuing  presence  of  God  in  our  lives. 
The  bread  for  the  journey  is  both  the  bread  of  this  good  earth 
and  the  bread  of  life  to  which  it  points. 

Jesus  is  the  sacrificial  bread  given  to  strengthen  us.  He  is 
the  gift;  God  is  the  Giver.  Through  His  life.  His  values.  His 
relationships,  we  see  not  Jesus  the  Miracle  Worker  but  God 
the  Lover.  The  God  with  whom  Jesus  was  united  in  love  is 
the  God  who  is  present  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  even  the 
bread  who  was  and  is  His  Child.  Jesus  was  broken  and  open 
during  all  of  His  life,  not  simply  at  the  cross,  sharing  God’s 
love  in  all  of  its  physical  and  spiritual  forms,  satisfying  all 
human  hungers. 

To  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Jesus  is  to  believe  in  and  be- 
come part  of  His  ministry.  It  is  to  pick  up  His  purposes  and  to 


Hear!  hear! 

Exposition,  not  news.  My  job  is  managing  public  com- 
munications for  a large  organization.  In  simple  terms,  I’m  a 
propagandist — one  who,  according  to  my  dictionary,  spreads 
ideas,  facts,  or  allegations  deliberately  to  further  a cause. 

Interestingly,  the  root  of  this  widely  misunderstood  word  is 
in  a division  of  the  Catholic  Church  established  to  propagate 
the  faith,  i.e.,  to  ensure  that  the  church  membership  continue 
to  be  convinced  of  the  church’s  teachings  and  that  others 
might  become  so  convinced.  Church-owned  periodicals,  such 
as  this  one,  can  thus  rightly  (and  proudly)  be  said  to  be 
propagandistic. 

As  a propagandist,  I am  writing  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  I see  in  the  current  reporting  by  the  Mennonite  press 
of  the  war-tax-resistance  movement.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
reason  I am  writing  is  because  I do  not  agree  that  resistance, 
nonviolent  coercion  or  force,  etc.,  are  highly  ethical  strategies 
for  Christians  or  that,  specifically,  war-tax  resistance  is  an  ef- 
fective tactic  in  achieving  peace. 


continue  to  do  God’s  work,  without  asking  for  another  sign. 
The  perspective  of  faith  gained  by  this  decision  will  accept 
food  as  a good  gift  of  creation,  a chunk  of  life  to  be  celebrated 
together,  to  be  used  for  strengthening  and  nourishing  our 
bodies. 

The  sharing  of  food  through  faith  leads  also  to  sharing 
ourselves.  Gluttony  is  eating  in  isolation,  even  when  the  table 
is  set  for  many.  To  be  saved  from  this  sin  means  to  open 
ourselves  to  allow  others  entrance  to  our  lives.  Gluttony  is 
rushing  through  the  meal  to  watch  the  news  without  listening 
to  the  news  of  the  children.  To  be  saved  is  to  recognize  the 
newsworthy  stories  of  a first-grader.  Gluttony  is  eating  for  the 
sake  of  eating,  gobbling  without  tasting,  tasting  without 
thanksgiving.  Salvation  is  a life  of  offering  praise  for  the 
spouse  who  brings  home  the  dough  and  for  the  one  who 
bakes  the  bread.  Where  is  God  and  where  are  we  when  we 
take  for  granted  all  that  we  do  to  put  food  on  the  table  three 
times  every  day? 

The  simplest  transformed.  Sharing  food  and  ourselves 
does  not  depend  on  culinary  skills.  Just  as  candlelight  sig- 
nifies that  even  the  simplest  of  meals  can  be  transformed  into 
a feast  of  love,  so  too  our  devotion  to  Christ  and  commitment 
to  one  another  through  Christ’s  love  marks  a meal  as  an  op- 
portunity for  God  to  be  made  visible. 

Eyes  of  faith  will  be  opened  as  we,  like  Jesus,  allow 
ourselves  to  be  broken  for  others.  As  the  body  of  Christ,  we 
have  become  the  bread  of  life,  seeking  to  ease  all  forms  of 
hunger  in  this  world.  Sharing  both  bread  and  ourselves  is  the 
just  thing  to  do.  It  is  our  worship.  It  is  God’s  will.  Like  Jesus, 
in  the  giving  of  ourselves  to  the  hungry  people  of  this  world, 
we  reveal  not  who  we  are  but  who  God  is.  We  make  known 
the  God  of  love  found  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  ^ 


Please  understand  that,  while  I personally  think  that  war- 
tax  resistance  is  getting  considerably  more  than  equitable 
coverage  in  the  Mennonite  press,  that  is  not  my  point  of 
concern.  Rather,  it  is  the  aspects  of  that  coverage  that  I 
believe  Mennonites  should  question.  These  are: 

First,  source.  The  articles  seem  overwhelmingly  to 
originate  in  the  several  information  offices  of  Mennonite 
boards  and  agencies.  Like  me,  the  authors  are  propagandists 
who,  it  can  be  assumed,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  producing 
releases  representing  their  own  biases  or  those  of  the  persons 
employing  them.  ^ 

Second,  style.  The  articles  on  tax  resistance  are  written  as 
news  stories,  not  as  expository  pieces  which  are  the  common 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  both  majority  and  minority 
opinions  in  the  Mennonite  press. 

The  last  concern,  and  closely  related  to  the  second,  is 
perspective.  By  adopting  the  news-reporting  style,  the  tax- 
resisting  position  is  presented  as  a given,  accepted  method  of 
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Christian  witness.  This  style  boldly  assumes  that  not  paying 
one’s  taxes  is  widely  held  among  Mennonites  as  Christ’s  way, 
as  well  as  that  tax  resistance  is  a rational  means  of  bringing 
peace  to  the  world. 

Am  I suggesting  that  Mennonite  papers  quit  giving  space 
to  the  tax-resistance  movement?  Definitely  not.  Nor,  even 
that  such  coverage  be  necessarily  reduced.  For,  despite  my 
personal  feelings,  I am  interested  in  the  faith  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  who  feel  Christ  is  calling  them  to  resist  taxation. 

Rather,  I’m  suggesting  that  coverage  continue,  but  in  the 
form  of  exposition,  advocacy,  and  response;  that  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  tax  resisters  be  invited,  even  urged,  to  present 
the  scriptural  and  other  bases  of  their  convictions  and  actions. 
And  the  same  goes  for  other  practitioners  of  nonviolent  direct 
action:  marching,  sitting-in,  disruption. 

While  the  rest  of  us  are  waiting  for  these  articles  to  emerge, 
brother  editor,  I would  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  demanding 
that  this  or  any  other  subject  be  supressed.  But,  I know  at 
least  a few  of  us  wonder  sometimes  if  demonstrations  and  acts 
of  resistance  are  really  the  most  newsworthy  events  going  on 
in  the  Mennonite  subdivision  of  Christ’s  kingdom. — D.  R. 
Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

On  patriotism.  It  does  not  surprise  me  when  I receive  large 
measures  of  jingoistic  flak  for  stating  that  I am  a Christian 
and  therefore  not  patriotic.  So,  what  is  patriotism  and  why 
does  it  strike  such  an  emotional  cord  in  many  people? 

According  to  Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary,  patriotism 
is  defined  as  follows:  “Love  and  loyal  or  zealous  support  of 
one  s own  country,  especially  in  all  matters  involving  other 
countries;  nationalism.  ” So,  to  say  that  you  are  a patriotic 
American  would  mean  that  you  love  America,  are  loyal  to 
America,  and  most  likely  would  support  America  in  any 
disagreement  or  dispute  with  another  nation.  I think  it  im- 
portant that  the  Christian  reflect  on  what  patriotism  could 
lead  to. 

The  Bible  says  to  pray  for  our  rulers  and  to  be  in  subjection 
to  the  authorities.  However,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are 
necessarily  in  agreement  with  our  rulers  or  that  we  must 
blindly  obey  the  authorities.  The  Bible  also  tells  the  Christian 
to  pray  for  his  enemies.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  agree 
with  our  enemies,  but,  rather,  we  hope  they  will  come  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  God.  There  is  a difference  between  being  a 
good  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  being  a patriotic 
American.  One  can  be  a good  citizen,  obey  the  laws  that  do 
not  conflict  with  God’s  laws,  live  a life  of  peace  and  kindness, 
and  in  that  sense  be  a good  American.  But  patriotism  is  a 
much  stronger  word.  To  be  patriotic,  which  by  definition 
means  nationalistic,  and  to  be  a Christian  is  a contradiction  in 
terms. 

Christians  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  The 
country  you  are  born  in  should  be  no  more  important  to  you 
than  any  other  country.  According  to  Acts  17:26  Christians 
are  from  all  nations  and  lands.  Christians  are  citizens  without 
a country.  They  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  the 


kingdom  of  men. 

The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  history.  Everything  else  from  that  time  on  is 
lost  in  insignificance.  What  event  has  more  importance  in  the 
life  of  a Christian?  The  finished  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
and  the  redemption  of  man  has  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
By  having  faith  in  the  Christ  event  we  are  justified  and  have 
eternal  life. 

To  people  that  are  not  Christian,  such  things  as  nations,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions  have  more  importance  than  indi- 
viduals because  an  individual,  according  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  may  live  for  70  years  or  so,  whereas  the  nation,  the 
fatherland,  or  whatever,  will  last  for  centuries.  According  to 
the  profound  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  individual 
Christian  life  will  last  eternally  and  the  nation  is  but  a mere 
flash  in  the  record  of  time.  Therefore,  to  the  Christian,  one 
individual  life  should  be  of  more  concern  than  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

After  the  finished  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  who  can  be 
concerned  about  patriotism  or  nationalism?  What  substantial 
difference  does  it  make,  really,  if  the  United  States  owns  the 
Panama  Canal  or  if  Panama  owns  it?  It  may  make  a dif- 
ference to  a patriot,  but  how  can  it  possibly  be  of  any  concern 
to  a Christian?  As  far  as  that  goes,  my  Bible  tells  me  that  God 
owns  the  world  and  everything  in  it.  So  what’s  all  the  talk  and 
fighting  about  national  boundaries  and  illegal  aliens? 

If  Christians  are  going  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel,  I see  no  way  for  combining  patriotic  flag  waving  on 
the  one  hand,  with  a sincere  effort  to  live  the  Christian  ethic 
as  taught  to  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  the  other. 
Christians  are  instructed  to  love  one  another,  pray  for 
enemies,  be  kind,  merciful,  lovers  of  peace,  joyful,  etc. 
However,  what  about  patriots?  What  type  of  traits  are  they 
required  to  exhibit? 

I most  emphatically  deny  the  concept  fed  to  us  by 
politicians  in  all  countries  that  it  is  an  honor  to  die  for  the 
fatherland,  motherland,  country,  or  whatever.  I consider  that 
absolute  blasphemy.  No  nation  on  this  globe  is  worth  the  loss 
of  a single  life.  The  murdering  and  other  grotesque  activities 
associated  with  war,  all  the  patriotic  rhetoric  notwithstand- 
ing, are  simply  empirical  evidence  of  mankind’s  fall. 

To  those  many  people  who  have  asked  me  what  I would  do 
if  this  country  were  invaded  by  the  enemy,  I can  only  say  I 
would  do  nothing.  If  someone  jumps  out  from  behind  a rock 
and  shoots  me,  then  I’ll  be  dead.  But  because  the  enemy  is 
roaming  across  the  land  with  evil  intentions,  I can’t  let  those 
individuals  control  my  behavior.  I’m  not  going  to  become 
patriotic,  turn  my  self  into  a machine  of  mass  destruction, 
and  defend  the  country. 

So,  we’ re  back  to  someone  jumping  out  from  behind  a rock 
and  shooting.  Well,  I’d  rather  die  for  what  I believe  in,  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ,  than  to  die  for  what  I don’t 
believe  in,  the  country  or  the  nation.  Besides,  as  a Christian, 
I’m  not  really  afraid  of  death. — Don  H.  Fahrenkrug, 
Manitou  Springs,  Colo. 
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but  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 

Ps.  30:5  KJV 

For  this  woman  and  for  many  families  the 
cyclone  that  swept  India  a year  ago  brought  a 
time  for  weeping.  Contributions  to  MCC 
meant  there  were  volunteers  to  mourn  with 
her,  to  bring  food  and  clothing,  hope  for  a new 
home  and  seeds  for  a new  season. 


Now,  as  MCC  anticipates  bringing  hope  to 
Ethiopia,  where  drought  and  war  have  created 
severe  famine,  your  support  is  needed. 
Sorrow  may  linger  many  nights,  but  through 
God’s  love  there  is  returning  joy. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  1 2th  Street 
Akron.  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


Weeping  may  endure  for  a night . . . 


Check  the  books  you  want  to  give  and 
take  this  to  your  nearest  bookstore. 


□ More-with-Less  Cookbook 

by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre 

Over  500  tested  recipes  that  allow  Christians  to 
respond  to  world  hunger  by  using  food  more  responsibly. 
Delicious  recipes,  practical  wire-binding,  $6.95,  in 
Canada  $7.80. 

My  gift  for 

□ Peppernuts:  Plain  and  Fancy 

by  Norma  Jost  Voth 

A delightful  cookbook  containing  26  delicious  recipes 
for  these  crisp  and  crunchy,  spicy  little  holiday  sweets 
and  a wealth  of  stories.  Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.30. 

My  gift  for 

□ Mennonite  Community  Cookbook 

by  Mary  Emma  Showalter 

A prized  gift  for  every  kitchen.  For  28  years  the  basic 
cookbook  for  Pennsylvania  Dutch/Mennonite  cooking. 
Cloth,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $11.15. 

My  gift  for 

□ The  Upside-Down  Kingdom 

by  Donald  B.  Kraybill 

Using  a popular  reading,  interest-holding  style,  the 
author  provides  the  reader  with  some  of  the  latest 
insights  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  practical  applica- 
tions and  serious  Bible  study.  For  teens  and  adults. 
Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $6.65. 

My  gift  for 


More-with-Less 

Cookbook 


□ Insect  Parables  by  Robert  Baker 

A delightful,  inspirational  look  at  the  miniature  world 
of  six-legged  creatures.  Biologist  Robert  Baker  comes  up 
with  a wealth  of  spiritual  lessons.  Paper,  $1.95,  in 
Canada  $2.20. 

My  gift  for 

□ Paul  and  Alta 

by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 

With  so  much  being  written  that  speaks  of  growing 
older  as  decline,  depression,  and  hopelessness,  here  is  a 
Christian  couple  in  their  eighties  who  have  grown  older 
with  grace,  love,  and  hope.  Much  is  spoken  today  of  the 
“simple  lifestyle” — here  is  a couple  who  have  lived  the 
simple  life  together  for  over  60  years.  Wisdom  litera- 
ture— spicy,  full  of  stories,  tried.  80  photographs.  Paper, 
$7.95,  in  Canada  $8.90. 

My  gift  for  


Chrislmas  Shopping  List 


□ Bible  Prophecy:  Questions  and  Answers 

by  Paul  Erb 

“If  I had  to  recommend  only  one  book  for  a layman  to  read  as  an  in- 
troduction to  prophecy,  I would  by  all  means  recommend  Paul  Erb’s 
BIBLE  PROPHECY.  It  is  the  clearest,  simplest,  most  solid  book  on 
prophecy  that  I know  of . . . . What  a delight!  May  pastors  and  laymen 
from  all  denominations  read  it  and  be  strengthened.” — Edwin  H. 
Palmer,  ThD.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  International  Version 
of  the  Bible.  Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.55. 

My  gift  for 

□ Integrity:  Let  Your  Yea  Be  Yea 

by  J.  Daniel  Hess 

A careful  study  of  what  it  means  to  live  life  with  integrity — 
honest,  genuine,  whole.  He  relates  integrity  to  professional  work- 
manship, business  and  communication  ethics,  truth  in  art,  inter- 
cultural  exchanges,  and  language.  Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $6.65. 

My  gift  for 

□ Spirit  Fruit  by  John  Drescher 

In  short  chapters,  ideal  for  daily  devotional  reading,  the  author 
examines  each  “fruit”  of  the  Spirit,  explores  its  meaning,  reviews  how 
it  appeared  in  Christ’s  life,  and  suggests  how  it  finds  expression  to- 
day. Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $6.65. 

My  gift  for 

□ Michael  Faraday,  Father  of  Electronics 

by  Charles  Ludwig 

In  fictionalized  form,  here  is  the  remarkable  life  story  of  the  man 
who  invented  the  electric  motor,  the  dynamo,  the  transformer,  and 
the  generator.  This  is  the  same  man  who  served  as  an  elder  in  a small 
London  church  that  was  determined  to  live  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  For  teens  and  adults.  Hardcover,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $7.80. 

My  gift  for 

□ Mari’s  Mountain  by  Dorothy  Hamilton 

When  Mari  runs  away  from  the  frequent  beatings  of  her  drunken 
father,  she  must  learn  to  start  to  build  a new  life.  Her  trials  and 
triumphs  are  shared  for  9-to-14-year-olds.  Hardcover,  $3.95,  in 
Canada,  $4.40;  paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.30. 

My  gift  for 

□ Mystery  of  the  Lost  Treasure 

by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore 

A good  wholesome  mystery  for  9-to-14-year-olds  with  a Christian 
message  about  not  stereotyping  other  persons  or  races.  Hardcover, 
$4.95,  in  Canada  $5.50;  paper,  $3.50,  in  Canada  $3.90. 

My  gift  for 

□ African  Fables  by  Eudene  Keidel 

21  authentic  African  tales  with  spiritual  truths  as  used  by  Chris- 
tian preachers  and  teachers  in  Zaire.  Something  different  for 
primary  and  junior-age  children.  Paper,  $1.95,  in  Canada  $2.20. 

My  gift  for 
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The  first  Mennonite  collegiate  nurses 


by  Janice  E.  Martin 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1953,  the  first  nursing  students 
reeeived  their  degrees  from  Goshen  College.  Each  of  the 
eight  women  who  shook  hands  with  President  Ernest  Miller 
knew  she  was  a pioneer.  Eor  just  three  years  earlier  the 
college  had  launched  the  first  collegiate  nursing  program 
with  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  idea  of  a collegiate  school  of  nursing  first  arose  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  in 
1941.  Church  leaders  acknowledged  the  need  for  qualified 
nurses  to  help  the  church  perform  not  only  a spiritual  but  also 
a physical  ministry.  The  institution,  they  decided,  was  to  be 
in  Elkhart  County,  Indiana. 

The  school  of  nursing  at  Goshen  College  would  differ  from 
the  established  program  at  La  Junta  Mennonite  School  of 
Nursing,  La  Junta,  Colorado,  in  that  it  would  integrate  more 
fully  academic  and  professional  training.  The  college  would 


Janice  K.  Martin  is  director  of  news  services,  Goshen  College, 
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award  the  graduate  a bachelor’s  degree  in  nursing  after  four 
years  of  study. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  appointed  Orpah  B.  i 
Mosemann  as  Acting  Director  of  Nursing  Education  begin-  j 
ning  on  March  1,  1950.  Miss  Mosemann  designed  a program  i 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  and  ; 
welcomed  the  first  students  into  Nursing  Arts  that  August.  i 

The  students  enrolled  in  the  program  were  Charlotte  I 
Hertzler  Croyle,  Lois  Shank  Musselman,  Elnora  Weaver  ji 
Voth,  Leona  Yoder  Baker,  Mary  Kathryn  Sauder,  Ruth  i 
Beard,  Elorence  Rheinheimer  Harnish,  and  Margaret  Bru-  ' 

bacher  Ashley.  Not  everyone  came  to  Goshen  with  the  inten-  j. 

tion  of  staying  four  years.  i 

“The  school  of  nursing  was  not  yet  in  existence  when  I 
enrolled  at  Goshen,”  said  Leona.  “I  had  planned  to  take  a 
prenursing  course  at  GC  and  then  transfer  to  Lajunta  or  to 
Eort  Wayne  Lutheran.  Then  when  the  college  had  Miss 
Mosemann  visit  our  campus,  the  recruiting  started.  I decided  \ 
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Candlelighting  ceremony  of  the  first  nursing  students  at  Goshen 
College.  Back  row,  from  left:  Ruth  Beard,  Florence  Rheinheimer 
Harnish,  Margaret  Bruhacher  Ashley,  Charlotte  Hertzler  Croyle, 
Orpah  Mosemann.  Front:  Lois  Shank  Musselmen,  Leona  Yoder 
Baker,  Mary  Kay  Sauder,  and  Elnora  Weaver  Voth. 


to  stay  because  my  home  was  nearby  and  I loved  the  campus 
life  of  our  church  school.” 

The  first  years  of  the  nursing  program  were  exciting  to 
students,  faculty,  doctors,  and  patients. 

‘T  had  an  acute  sense  that  our  nursing  program  was  in  the 
pupa  stage  and  was  constantly  being  reviewed — that  we 
eight  students  were  closely  observed  by  both  the  nursing 
faculty  and  the  Elkhart  hospital  staff,”  said  Charlotte. 

‘‘Our  program  was  new  and  we  often  heard  comments 
from  the  Elkhart  staff  that  indicated  great  reservations  about 
‘such  a program,’  ” she  said.  ‘‘But  as  our  training  progressed 
I personally  received  much  affirmation  from  doctors  and 
nurses  and  felt  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  help  our 
program  become  a success.  ” 

Liberal  arts  courses  such  as  Speech  with  Roy  Umble  and 
Fine  Arts  with  Mary  Oyer  were  followed  by  courses  such  as 
Professional  Adjustments  with  Verna  Zimmerman  and  Sur- 
gical Nursing  with  Mable  Brunk.  Floor  experience  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital  challenged  the  small  community  of 
students  to  develop  clinical  expertise.  Elnora  particularly  re- 
called their  travel  to  Elkhart  in  a three-seat  DeSota  with  the 
instructor  as  driver. 

‘‘Affiliations  ” gave  the  students  practice  in  pediatrics  at 
Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago;  in  psychiatry  at  Logansport 
State  Hospital;  and  in  communicable  diseases  at  Health  win 
Sanitarium,  South  Bend. 

‘‘My  three  months  at  Cook  County  Hospital  were  my  most 
difficult  months,”  reflected  Charlotte,  ‘‘partly  because  I had 
grown  up  in  a small,  sheltered  community  and  trusted  every- 
body, except  perhaps  myself.  In  Chicago  I learned  much 
about  the  world.  I also  learned  to  trust  my  own  nursing 
abilities.” 

The  class  developed  a closeness  because  of  its  small 
number  and  its  newness.  They  made  up  songs  while  riding  to 
night  duty  in  the  college  jeep  and  grew  to  love  their  iron-lung 
patients  like  members  of  their  own  families.  ‘‘We  sort  of 
stuck  together  because  we  were  the  only  ones  that  first  year 
in  green  and  white  stripes,  and  the  only  ones  who  had  such 
odd  schedules,”  said  Margaret. 

Their  candlelighting  service,  in  particular,  was  a special 
historical  event,  bringing  together  the  medical  staff  of 
Elkhart  General  Hospital  with  the  Goshen  College  nursing 
faculty  and  students.  ‘‘We  eight  students  formed  the  bridge 
between  the  two  groups,  ” said  Margaret,  ‘‘though  a great 
deal  of  credit  was  due  Miss  Mosemann  and  the  late  President 
Miller  in  easing  hospital  and  community  apprehensions.” 

Since  their  graduation  25  years  ago  the  eight  pioneers  have 
worked  in  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  college,  nursing  schools, 
and  doctor’s  offices.  They  have  taken  their  nursing  skills  to 


Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  California,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Vietnam,  and  Brazil. 

‘‘For  me,  the  Goshen  College  School  of  Nursing  was  part 
of  God’s  plan  for  my  life,  part  of  His  preparation  for  serving 
youth  and  women  in  Brazil,  ” said  Margaret.  ‘‘The  Christian 
dedication  of  the  people  at  Goshen  who  were  a part  of  my  life 
were  also  a part  of  God’s  plan  for  me.  They  were  people  who 
cared  what  choices  I’d  make.  They  were  people  who  prayed 
forme.”  ^ 


Energy  alternatives  (3) 

Turning  down  thermostats 

There  is  a persistent  myth  that  turning  down  the  heating 
thermostat  at  night  will  not  save  energy  because  the  saving  is 
offset  by  the  energy  needed  to  warm  up  the  building  in  the 
morning.  For  the  300  members  of  the  Lee  Heights  Com- 
munity Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  myth  has  been  laid 
to  a final  rest. 

Congregation  member  Stanley  Yoder,  an  electrical 
engineer,  installed  an  automatic  thermostat  setback  system  in 
October  1977  in  an  effort  to  reduce  consumption  of  natural 
gas.  It  resulted  in  savings  in  gas  consumption  of  1 14,800 
cubic  feet,  and  dollar  savings  of  $236.39. 

The  device  installed  was  a simple  24-hour  appliance  timer 
and  thermostat.  Two  such  devices  were  installed  since  the 
building  is  heated  by  two  separate  furnaces  located  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  building. 

In  the  part  of  the  building  including  a day-care  center,  the 
timer  was  set  so  that  the  temperature  was  automatically  set 
back  to  55  degrees  at  7:30  p.m.  and  reset  to  normal  operation, 
68  degrees,  at  6:30  a.m.  The  other  furnace  was  controlled  by 
the  setback  device  between  4:00  p.m.  and  8:00  a.m.  The 
device  could  be  overridden  manually  when  evening  activities 
were  scheduled.  The  control  units  cost  less  than  $25  each. 

In  addition  to  savings  indicated  from  actual  consumptions 
and  billings  for  the  two  heating  seasons,  Yoder  determined 
gas  consumption  per  degree  day,  the  unit  of  measurement  for 
heating  fuel  requirements,  to  provide  a scientific  basis  for  cal- 
culating energy  savings. 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  statistics  for  the  two  years 
showed  262  fewer  degree  days  for  the  winter  of  1977-78  than 
the  previous  winter. 

Based  on  the  1976-77  average  gas  consumption  per  degree 
day  of  103  cubic  feet,  the  reduction  in  gas  consumption  due 
to  the  decrease  in  degree  days  was  27,000  cubic  feet.  That 
meant  that  the  setback  devices  reduced  gas  use  by  114,800 
cubic  feet,  a 20  percent  decrease. 

Based  on  the  average  1977-78  price,  the  cost  savings 
achieved  by  the  setback  in  nighttime  temperature  was 
$236.39,  a substantial  return  on  the  church’s  $50  investment. 
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Women  call  for  greater  involvement,  Akron 


Women  in  Ministry,  sometimes  called  Per- 
sons in  Ministrv',  held  its  third  conterenee  at 
Akron  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  27-29. 
Registering  for  part  or  all  of  the  conference 
were  81  men  and  women  with  about  45  of 
these  being  from  outside  the  Akron  area. 
Betty  Brunk,  Levina  Huber,  and  Marion 
Preheim,  all  from  the  Akron  Church, 
formed  a team  to  plan  this  third  conference. 
Women  in  Ministry  held  two  previous 
conferences  at  Arvada,  Colo.,  in  1976  and 
Lombard,  111.,  in  1977. 

Arlene  May,  psychologist  and  retired 
professor  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  began  the  three-day 
conference  w ith  a talk  on  Friday  evening  on 
how  our  culture  socializes  men  and  women. 
She  showed  how  our  male  role  stereotype 
actually  damages  men  more  than  women 
since  it  makes  men  so  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  their  own  emotions. 

On  Saturday  morning  Dorothy  Yoder 
Nyce,  student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  started  the 
group  off  with  a research  paper  on  “Women 
in  the  Pulpit  Ministry  in  Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury U.S,  ' In  quick  succession,  Nyce 
sketched  woman  after  woman,  white  and 
black,  who  felt  called  to  preach.  She  noted 
that  preaching  is  central  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  but  it  has  been  questionable  for 
women.  In  our  decade,  we  have  more 
women  wanting  to  preach,  but  concludes 
Nyce,  “Our  present  decade  has  its  roots.” 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  teacher,  counselor, 
and  originator  of  Heart  to  Heart  radio 
program,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  spoke  on  “Wo- 
men in  the  Ministry  in  My  Lifetime.”  She 
gave  some  historical  roots  pointing  out  that 
the  Dutch  Mennonites  have  a tradition  of 
female  pastors  whereas  other  ethnic  Men- 
nonite strands  do  not.  She  drew  from  the 


1978  Mennonite  World  Handbook  for  the 
statistics  that  the  Mennonite  Church  has  2, 
009  men  and  one  ordained  woman  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  has 
395  men  and  5 women  ordained.  Despite 
the  statistics,  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  says,  “I 
get  enough  affirmation  to  keep  me  en- 
couraged, but  not  enough  to  boast  about.” 

For  the  Saturday  afternoon  session,  the 
conference  participants  heard  a panel  com- 
posed of  moderator  Joyce  Musselman  Shutt, 
Orrtanna,  Pa.;  R.  Dale  Huber,  Leola,  Pa.; 
Arlene  May,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; and  Daryl 
Garber,  Lititz,  Pa.  The  three  panel  members 
each  gave  a short  presentation  on  “Women 
in  the  Structure  of  the  Church — Acceptable 
Ways  of  Asserting.”  Moderator  Shutt  led  an 
hour  and  a half  discussion. 

Truman  Brunk,  pastor  of  Akron  Men- 
nonite Church,  asked  the  panel  a key  ques- 
tion: “What  must  a powerless  people, 
women,  do  in  the  church  to  get  power?” 

Joyce  Hedrick  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  asked 
another,  “How  can  women  be  assertive 
without  being  manipulative?”  Attending 
this  meeting  for  World  Conference,  Paul 
Kraybill  of  Lombard,  111.,  told  how  women 
were  a vital  part  of  World  Conference  and 
expressed  hopes  for  even  more  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  future. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  Women  in 
Ministry  Conference  spent  the  second  half 
of  Saturday  afternoon  charting  their  future 
as  a group.  They  appointed  a Findings 
Committee  composed  of  Jake  Friesen,  New- 
ton, Kan.;  Ethel  Yake  Metzler,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Marion  Preheim,  Akron,  Pa.;  and 
Joyce  L.  Yoder,  Washington,  D.C. 

Then,  Willard  Swartley  from  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
had  a two-part  message.  Saturday  evening 
he  spoke  after  a banquet  at  the  Bird-in- 
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Hand  Restaurant  on  “Men,  Women,  and 
Power — Part  I.”  Part  II  of  the  same  topic 
came  on  Sunday  morning  during  the  Sun- 
day school  hour  at  Akron  Mennonite 
Church.  Using  the  creation  account,  Swart- 
ley showed  how  we  are  in  God’s  image  when 
we  relate  to  each  other  in  community  on  an 
equal  basis.  Viewing  women  as  inferior,  he 
feels,  is  part  of  the  fall  and  the  power  struc- 
tures of  this  world.  So  we  get  caught 
between  the  way  things  are  and  the  way 
things  ought  to  be. 

Emma  Richards,  copastor  of  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church  in  Illinois  and  the  one 
ordained  woman  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
preached  a biblical  message  for  the  Akron 
Mennonite  Church  in  its  regular  Sunday 
morning  service.  She  did  not  speak  on  the 
topic  of  women,  but  rather  on  Deuteronomy 
passages  emphasizing  that  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  unique  relationship  of  faith 
between  God  and  His  people.  “Faith-his- 
tory makes  our  now  meaningful,”  she  said. 
“We  must  teach,  dramatize,  and  live  our 
faith  story  today.” 

Sunday  afternoon,  the  Women  in  Min- 
istry participants  had  a “wrap-up.  ” The 
Findings  Committee  reported  that  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  conference  had  said  they 
wanted  a fourth  conferenee  where  they 
would  focus  on  one  goal  at  the  conference, 
that  of  getting  women  into  church 
leadership  positions.  They  heard  that  the 
conference  would  like  to  choose  individuals 
from  representative  bodies  of  Mennonites 
for  a committee  to  plan  the  next  conference 
and  interim  activities. 

The  participants  of  the  conference  ac- 
cepted the  report  of  the  Findings  Commit- 
tee and  asked  that  they  serve  as  the  commit- 
tee to  plan  the  next  conference  and  initiate 
interim  activities. 
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Missions  under 
inflationary  gun 

Meimonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
program  planning,  based  on  1978  budget, 
will  in  effeet  represent  a eut  in  program, 
Ernest  Bennett,  seeretary,  said.  “Should  ad- 
ditional funds  become  available,  though,  we 
do  have  new  programs  waiting  for  imple- 
mentation from  a venture  fund.' 

Overseas  missions  costs  continue  rise. 
For  the  Overseas  Missions  Division  the 
frozen  budget  likely  will  mean  not  sending 
new  missionaries  to  Japan,  Bolivia,  and 
Brazil.  According  to  associate  overseas  sec- 
retary, Lawrence  Greaser,  “It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  open  new  work  in  such 
promising  places  as  Spain  and  Ireland, 
where  we  have  already  made  plans  and 
commitments.” 

Inflation  and  currency  fluctuations  have 
raised  overseas  worker  support  costs  41 
percent  in  the  past  five  years,  despite  a drop 
in  number  from  156  to  143. 

The  Overseas  Committee  interviewed 
and  reappointed  five  workers:  Kenneth  and 
Grace  Schwartzentruber  to  bookstore  and 
publication  work  in  Campinas,  Brazil; 
Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  to  pastoral  and 
church-planting  work  in  Hokkaido,  Japan; 
Miriam  Krantz  to  nutrition  work  with  a 
community  health  program  in  Nepal. 

New  appointments  include  Willard  and 
Elizabeth  Barge,  Hesston,  Kan.,  hostess  and 
maintenance  at  London  Mennonite  Centre; 
John  Paul  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kan.,  a 
student,  to  work  with  students,  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  emerging  com- 
munity of  believers  in  Barcelona,  Spain; 
Lena  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  a six-month 
term  to  prepare  nursing  exams  for  the  Mid- 
India  Board  of  Medical  Examiners;  and 
Jonathan  G.  and  Fyrne  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
a short  term  to  assist  with  master  plan 
development  for  Dhamtari  Christian  Hos- 
pital, Dhamtari,  India. 

New  committee  appointment  was  Ernest 
E.  Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Home  Missions  continues  site  search  for 
new  urban  thrust.  The  Home  Missions 
Committee,  in  reviewing  its  1979  budget, 
recognized  that  it  will  have  $33,000  less  in 
buying  power  with  the  funds  pegged  at  the 
current  year  level.  The  division  may  ask 
conferences  to  pick  up  the  inflationary  fac- 
tor on  projects  currently  receiving  subsidy 
from  Home  Missions. 

Secretary  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  voiced 
concern  that  Home  Missions  not  simply 
fund  other  programs,  but  also  generate  new 
ministries. 

Associate  secretary  Edward  Taylor  said 
some  persons  have  assumed  that  major 
Home  Missions  funds  would  be  poured  into 
the  new  urban  thrust.  That’s  not  the  case,  he 
said.  “The  thrust  is  just  one  model  in  the 
overall  strategy.” 


(Coupled  with  the  le.s.sons  to  be  learned 
about  church  planting  in  the  urban  thrust, 
the  committee  agreed  that  one  of  its  vital 
functions  is  to  have  ways  to  listen  to 
churches. 

One  of  the  committee’s  functions,  it 
reiterated,  is  handling  funds  to  help  level 
money  from  wealthier  conferences,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  to  less  wealthy 
conferences,  especially  in  the  West. 

The  committee  at  its  meeting  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  ordination  of  Lupe  De  Leon, 
Jr.  It  reviewed  plans  for  Edward  Taylor’s  or- 
dination. 

New  Home  Missions  Committee  mem- 
bers appointed  were  Menno  Heinrichs,  East 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Emma  Richards,  Villa 
Park,  111. 

Broadcasts  approves  Mennonite  Hour 
replacement.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  in- 
structed staff  to  consider  adjustments  in 
program  and  funding  for  the  Way  to  Life, 
JELAM,  Choice  Books,  and  Alive  newslet- 
ter. 

Broadcast  members  authorized  staff  to 
develop  a plan  for  creating  a subsidiary 
agency  of  business  and  professional  persons 
to  operate  Choice  Books.  This  agency  would 
provide  capital  and  marketing  skills. 

A trend  which  the  Spanish  broadcasting 
subsidiary,  JELAM,  has  noted  is  increased 
local  support  and  involvement  for  broadcast 
production  and  follow-up,  rather  than  in- 
creased support  for  international  broadcast- 
ing through  JELAM. 

Sensing  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
Spanish  broadcasting  the  Latin  way,  Caon- 
abo  Reyes  and  Armando  Hernandez, 
president  and  executive  director  of  JELAM, 
and  Jose  Ortiz,  consultant  for  Spanish 
concerns,  proposed  a plan  to  reduce  central 
JELAM  activity  and  to  increase  assistance  to 
member  conferences. 

Alive  newsletter  has  been  reduced  to  two 
issues  per  year. 

The  moment  of  anticipation  came  with 
Broadcasts  authorization  to  release  by  Jan. 
I,  1979,  a short  daily  radio  broadcast  to  re- 
place The  Mennonite  Hour. 

On  the  new  Monday-through-Friday  pro- 
gram, speaker  Arthur  McPhee,  pastor  of  the 
Lindale  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church,  will 
examine  a current  issue  or  event  and  show 
how  Christian  faith  relates  to  it. 

The  2t/2-minute  daily  program,  which  has 
not  yet  been  named,  will  overlap  The  Men- 
nonite Hour  during  January  and  February 
to  allow  sponsors  to  switch  to  the  new 
program,  with  The  Mennonite  Hour  being 
phased  out  by  the  end  of  February. 

The  daily  program  will  move  the  Men- 
nonite “voice  ’ out  of  the  Sunday  morning 
religious  time  block  into  weekday  time  slots 
to  reach  a larger,  more  pluralistic  audience. 

“The  Sunday  morning  audience  consists 
mainly  of  committed  Christians,  ” says  Ken- 
neth J.  Weaver,  executive  director  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts.  “Our  priority  as  a mis- 


sion agency  of  the  Mennonite  (ihurch  is  to 
share  the  gospel  with  persons  on  the  pe- 
rijrhery  ol  faith,  and  we  feel  this  can  be  ac- 
complished more  effectively  during  the 
week.” 

Broadcast  directors  recjuested  that  each 
program  make  visible  at  the  beginning  its 
tie  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  program 
will  be  made  available  to  congregations  to 
sponsor,  and  in  addition  to  sharing  God’s 
good  news,  will  help  congregations  gain  vis- 
ibility in  their  communities. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  made  new 
committee  member  appointments  of  Paul  R. 
Kreider,  Medway,  Ohio,  to  Health  and 
Welfare;  David  A.  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  to  Relief  and  Service;  and  Marlise 
Horst,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mel  Lehman, 
New  York  City,  to  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services. 

Board  member  Paul  Gingrich,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  was  elected  chairman  and  Donald  E. 
Yoder,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  vice-chairman. 

Gambling  confronted  by 
Southeast  Convention 

Peace  and  social  concerns  were  the  focus  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Men- 
nonite Convention,  Oct.  27-29,  at  Lake- 
wood  Retreat,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Guest  speaker  Myron  Augsburger  ad- 
dressed issues  relating  to  the  theme  of  the 
convention:  “Peace — Possibilities  and  Pit- 
falls.  ’ The  peace  and  social  concerns  com- 
mittee of  Southeast  Convention  conducted  a 
panel  discussion  around  current  social 
issues. 

When  the  discussion  was  opened  to  the 
audience,  however,  one  issue  came  to  the 
fore:  a concern  about  voting  in  the  coming 
election  where  amendment  #9,  introducing 
casino  gambling  to  Florida,  would  be  a 
major  issue.  Opinions  and  convictions  re- 
garding participation  of  Mennonites  in  vot- 
ing were  voiced  loud  and  long. 

There  were  those  who  wished  that  Augs- 
burger had  not  expressed  so  forcefully  his 
personal  convictions  against  his  own  in- 
volvement in  voting.  At  the  same  time,  he 
related  his  own  efforts  to  influence  those  in 
government  whom  he  has  interacted  with 
personally.  It  was  felt  that  those  who  cannot 
meet  with  generals  and  senators  may, 
nevertheless,  exert  their  influence  by  voting. 
There  were  others  who  defended 

Augsburger’s  stand  because  he  was  forced 
into  it  as  a member  of  the  panel. 

It  was  an  issue  that  received  a thorough 
airing  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  not  urge  people  to  vote,  but  it 
would  support  with  prayer  those  who  will.  A 
resolution  was  called  for,  the  job  being  laid 
in  the  lap  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee.  They,  with  the  general  sec- 
retary, Martin  Lehman,  urged  that  “all 
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Mennonites  set  aside  one  hour  on  Nov.  7 to 
pray  for  all  those  in  authority  . . . the  voters, 
and  for  the  victims  of  the  social  ills  of  so- 
ciety.’ It  was  also  noted  that  Mennonites 
need  to  suffer  sensitively  with  the  many 
people  around  them  who  are  hurting  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  all  gambling  and 
other  social  ills. 

The  final  statement  of  the  resolution 
read:  “That  all  Mennonites  who  in  good 
conscience  are  registered  voters  in  the  state 
of  Florida  cast  their  vote  against  casino 
gambling  (Amendment  #9).’’ 

It  was  asked  that  the  message  be  read  in 
its  entirety  from  the  pulpits  of  all  Florida 
churches  on  Sunday,  Nov.  5.  A copy  of  the 
resolution  was  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Florida. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  gratitude  and  joy 
that  the  convention  heard  Martin  Lehman 
point  out:  “At  one  time,  this  convention  de- 
liberately avoided  all  controversy.  Tonight 
we  proved  that  we  can  confront  the  issues 
with  love  and  brotherhood — and  come  out 
of  it  working  together.” — Audrey  Metz  Frey 

Ohio  workers  hear  Baker, 
Brunk  at  75th 

The  75th  Annual  Holmes  County  Christian 
Workers  Conference  was  held  Oct.  20-22  at 
Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  Berlin,  Ohio. 
The  theme:  “Bevitalizing  the  Sunday 

School.  ” “Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in 
you  richly  in  all  wisdom  ” was  the  key  verse. 

Ralph  King  moderated  and  Barry  Hum- 
mel led  the  singing.  The  speakers  were 
Robert  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  George  R. 
Brunk  111  of  Harrisonburg. 

Baker  said  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Mennonite  Sunday  school  by  invitation  of  a 
neighbor  in  his  teen  years.  Those  teachings 
encouraged  him  in  his  adult  years. 

He  told  the  teachers  at  the  workshop  that 
teaching  means  work.  It  takes  time  to  study 
the  lesson.  It  means  we  need  to  cut  out  some 
usual  aetivity  or  reading  to  meditate  on  the 
lesson,  he  said.  He  encouraged  the  par- 
ticipants to  be  bold  and  try  different  ways  of 
presenting  the  story  such  as  illustration  by 
word,  sample  of  material,  drawing,  and  role 
playing.  He  kept  attention  by  his  humorous 
stories  of  self-happening  to  remind  teachers 
to  share  with  their  classes. 

George  Brunk  said  Christian  education  is 
a total  process  involving  the  family  and  the 
church  against  natural  influences.  We  are 
God  s chosen  people  who  share  God’s  grace 
together.  Only  as  we  meet  together  will  we 
know  the  fullness  of  His  grace. 

On  Sunday  evening  a men’s  quartet  from 
Martin  Cireek  church  sang  two  numbers.  Joe 
Edinger  from  Longenecker  church,  who 
gave  the  devotions,  reminded  us  that  we 
need  to  talk  to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
about  Cihrist. — Delilah  Gingerieh 


Argentina  Church  leader 
released  from  prison 

A leader  just  released  from  prison  was  the 
drawing  card  at  a church  convention  in  the 
Chaco  area  of  northern  Argentina. 

Marcelo  Gonzalez,  a former  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
(Toba  Indian),  showed  up  in  late  Sep- 
tember— after  two  years  of  imprisonment — 
at  the  home  of  Willis  and  Byrdalene  Horst, 
workers  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  MBM  works  cooperatively  in 
the  Argentine  Chaco  with  the  Toba  church. 

Within  a week  of  his  release,  Gonzalez 
and  his  wife  visited  area  churches  and  then 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Eormosa 
Provinee  United  Church,  Oct.  13-15. 

Gonzalez’  reappearance  was  a time  of 
confession  and  reconciliation  in  the  church, 
Willis  reported.  Previously  there  had  been 
tension  between  him  and  other  church 
leaders  because  of  Gonzalez’  strong  per- 
sonality and  his  marital  problems. 

“Suddenly,  at  a time  when  political  ar- 
rests were  not  uncommon,  Marcelo  was 
taken  prisoner,”  Willis  said,  “apparently 
having  been  accused  by  others  in  the  barrio 
as  a troublemaker.’  Gonzalez  was  not 
mistreated  physically  and  was  eventually 
permitted  visits  from  his  family,  but  the 
charges  against  him  were  never  revealed. 

“His  testimony  is  moving,  ” Willis  said. 
“He  sees  his  time  in  prison  as  an  act  of  God 
to  bring  him  to  repentance.”  Gonzalez’ 
desire  upon  his  release  was  to  first  seek  rec- 
onciliation with  his  wife  and  then  to  make 
things  right  with  the  ehurch. 

“His  testimony  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  brotherhood,  ” Willis  said.  “The 
big  change  in  Marcelo  stands  as  a strong 
witness  to  the  power  of  God  and  as  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prayers  of  His 
people.  ” 

New  opportunities  in  Asia 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board’s  overseas  sec- 
retary Donald  Jacobs  and  associate  overseas 
secretary  Hershey  Leaman  discovered  new 
challenges  in  Asia  on  a trip  they  made  to 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines 
from  Sept.  17  to  Oct.  4.  Leaman,  who  is 
secretary  for  Africa,  also  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  Eastern  Board’s  Asia  program  as  of 
Oct.  1. 

Jacobs  and  Leaman  were  accompanied  by 
Howard  Witmer,  assistant  secretary  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Gonference,  who  vis- 
ited Asian  Mennonites  on  a church-to- 
church  basis. 

Among  the  significant  observations  the 
team  made  was  a people’s  movement  taking 
place  in  West  Kalimantan,  Indonesia.  Eive 
villages  located  along  the  Kapuas  River, 
where  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Ghurch 
has  a missionary  team,  have  expressed  a 


desire  to  become  Ghristians.  Seven  addi- 
tional villages  have  extended  an  invitation 
for  the  team  to  visit  them.  “They  want  to 
break  with  their  past  and  take  on  a new  kind 
of  life,  ’ Jacobs  said.  “They  have  a de- 
liberate desire  to  ‘enter’  religion.”  The 
government  is  encouraging  the  Dayak 
people  to  take  up  either  Ghristianity  or 
Islam. 

Jacobs,  who  is  an  anthropologist,  noted 
that  the  Dayak  people  in  the  central  part  of 
West  Kalimantan,  were  resettled  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  the  Kapuas  River 
valley  a century  ago  and  have  not  yet  gained 
full  control  of  their  environment.  Ac- 
customed to  raising  rice  on  terraces  in  high- 
land country,  they  had  to  adapt  to  farming 
in  the  lowland  river  valleys.  “Uprooted  as 
they  are  and  having  lost  many  of  their 
ancient  traditions,  they  now  are  in  search  of 
something  to  give  stability  to  their  lives. 
They  see  the  Ghristian  faith  as  giving  this 
new  stability,  ” Jacobs  said. 

The  group  was  present  for  the  first  bap- 
tism of  ten  believers,  each  of  whom  chose  a 
Ghristian  name  to  symbolize  his  new  life. 

During  their  visit  to  Hong  Kong  the 
group  noted  the  new  accessibility  to  the 
Ghina  mainland.  Rail  tours  are  organized  by 
the  Ghinese  government  which  take  tourists 
from  Hong  Kong  into  Ghina.  Tourists  from 
anywhere  in  the  world  can  go  to  Hong  Kong 
and  board  a train  for  Ganton.  Tours  are  from 
4 to  18  days  and  cost  about  $50  (U.S. ) a day. 
The  overseas  office  plans  to  increase  mis- 
sionary personnel  in  Hong  Kong  which  is  a 
strategic  place  for  witness  today. 

The  group  also  visited  the  Missions  Now 
Mennonite  Ghurch  in  the  Philippines. 
Hershey  Leaman  observed  that  the  church 
continues  its  commitment  to  minister  to  the 
whole  man.  “They  see  salvation  as  releasing 
man  from  any  kind  of  bondage  that  keeps 
him  from  being  a whole  person,  ” he  com- 
mented. 

Eelonito  Sacapano,  leader  of  the  Missions 
Now  Ghurch,  promotes  woodcarving,  pig- 
raising, and  fishponds  as  a means  to  provide 
employment  for  church  members. 

Missions  Now  is  projecting  the  opening  of 
a Bible  institute  to  train  church  leaders. 
Gurrently  there  are  1,100  members  in  23 
scattered  congregations  in  the  Missions  Now 
Mennonite  Ghurch. 

Howard  Witmer  noted  the  opportunity 
for  fraternal  relationships  with  Asian  Ghris- 
tians. In  a report  to  Lancaster  Gonference 
he  says  it  is  important  to  assist  the  Asian 
churches  in  their  spiritual  ministry.  As  a 
church  representative  he  was  free  to  speak 
with  chureh  leaders  about  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  ehurch  without  having  to  deal 
with  administrative  detail.  He  said  his  visit 
also  symbolized  to  the  missionaries  that  the 
home  church  is  firmly  back  of  the  mission 
effort. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  a 
fraternal  relationship,  Witmer  noted  the 
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need  to  work  with  Muria  Synod  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Mennonite  Church  on  the  problems 
which  will  arise  as  a result  of  the  people’s 
movement  now  beginning  in  West  Kali- 
mantan. 

Missionaries  currently  serving  with  East- 
ern Board  in  Asia  are  Ira  and  Evelyn  Kurtz, 
Hong  Kong;  Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler,  In- 
donesia; and  James  and  Arlene  Stauffer, 
Philippines.  Richard  and  Jewel  Showalter, 
Irwin,  Ohio,  are  currently  under  appoint- 
ment for  Hong  Kong. 

A different  kind 
of  baptism 

In  a candlelight  setting,  with  organ  and 
piano  music  that  encouraged  the  listeners  to 
hum  along,  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  welcomed  into  its 
family  eight  members  by  baptism  and  20  by 
transfer. 

Of  those  baptized,  one  was  a young  hus- 
band baptized  as  an  infant  in  another 
church.  And  nine  of  those  who  transferred 
membership  came  from  other  denomina- 
tions. 

What  has  made  recent  baptismal  services 
at  the  Tuttle  Avenue  church  special  is  not  so 
much  the  setting  or  even  the  varied  back- 
grounds of  those  being  received.  What 
longtime  members  and  visitors  alike  notice 
about  the  recent  innovations  are  the  com- 
bined factors  provided. 

Pastor  Stanlee  Kauffman,  while  admitting 
it  makes  for  lengthier  services,  welcomes 
each  applicant,  one  at  a time,  to  the  pulpit, 
where  that  person  gives  his  testimony, 
answers  the  vows  presented  to  him,  is 
baptized,  and  is  blessed  by  the  pastor  and 
one  of  the  elders.  The  spouse  or  parents  wait 
at  the  foot  of  the  podium  while  he  is 
baptized.  They  then  greet  him.  And  as  the 
congregation  sings  appropriate  songs,  its 
members  move  forward  to  welcome  that 
person  into  the  family.  Only  then  does  the 
entire  procedure  begin  again  for  the  next 
applicant. 

Lengthy?  Perhaps,  considering  the  mem- 
bership of  300.  But  meaningful.  This  is  not  a 
“pouring  by  assembly-line  and  vows  by 
rote.  ’ One  senses  a heart-grabbing  love 
throughout  the  ceremony. — Audrey  Metz 
Frey 

Funds,  workers 
recommended  for 
Central  American  aid 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  should  send 
funds,  material  aid,  and  workers  in  response 
to  the  recent  Central  American  disasters, 
says  Art  Driedger,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  on-site  evaluation  of  condi- 
tions there. 

Driedger,  associate  director  for  Overseas 


Services  at  MCC  (Canada),  visited  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Belize 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  to 
assess  damage  and  recommend  response  by 
MCC. 

Armed  conflict  between  Nicaraguan 
military  forces  and  Sandinista  rebels  has  left 
hundreds  dead,  thousands  homeless,  cities 
bombed,  and  hunger,  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  disease  rampant.  Many 
Nicaraguans  have  taken  refuge  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras. 

MCC  constitutent  groups — Brethren  in 
Christ,  Conservative  Mennonite  Mission, 
and  Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference 
(Manitoba) — are  located  in  Nicaragua,  but 
these  church  groups  are  not  in  the  areas  of 
conflict. 

Causing  further  disaster  in  Central  Amer- 
ica was  Hurricane  Greta,  which  struck  Be- 
lize and  Honduras  on  Sept.  18,  leaving  thou- 
sands homeless. 

Driedger  recommended  that  $21,000 
worth  of  aid  be  sent  to  Central  America  to 
be  used  in  the  following  ways: 

Nicaragua.  That  MCC  contribute  $10, 
000  to  CEPAD  (Evangelical  Committee  for 
Development)  immediately  for  refugee 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  also  consider 
further  contributions  for  the  rehabilitation 
phase.  CEPAD  is  now  feeding  13,000  people 
left  homeless  and  destitute  by  the  war. 
Driedger  further  recommended  that  MCC 
offer  volunteers,  as  well  as  material  aid,  to 
the  CEPAD  program  as  requested. 

Voluntary  Service  Director  Wilbur  Ben- 
der, of  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Mission 
Board,  will  be  released  part  time  to  serve  as 
MCC  Relief  Coordinator  for  Central 
America.  Headquartering  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  for  a three-month  period 
initially.  Bender  will  assess  needs,  select  and 
assign  volunteers,  and  identify  new  areas  of 
need  as  the  war  unfolds. 

Honduras.  That  MCC  minister  to  the  9, 
000  refugees  on  the  Nicaraguan-Honduran 
border  by  providing  seven  workers  for  the 
next  two  to  three  months  to  work  with 
CEDEN  (Evangelical  Committee  for  Emer- 
gencies and  Development  in  Honduras)  and 
that  MCC  give  $5,000  to  provide  emergency 
food  and  shelter,  social  and  spiritual  as- 
sistance, and  to  explore  ways  of  reintegrat- 
ing people  into  Nicaragua.  In  September 
$50,000  in  material  aid  was  shipped  to  Hon- 
duras. 

For  the  flood-damaged  north  coast  of 
Honduras,  Driedger  also  recommended  that 
MCC  provide  $5,000  to  be  used  for  seeds, 
tools,  food,  and  transportation.  A rep- 
resentative of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Honduras  surveyed  damaged  areas  with 
Driedger,  and  the  church  has  begun  ship- 
ping MCC  canned  meat  to  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion, local  church  leaders  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  challenging  their  members 
to  donate  to  rehabilitation  projects. 

Belize.  That  MCC  provide  $1,000  in  aid 


for  areas  damaged  by  Hurricane  Greta.  Be- 
lize Mennonite  groups  are  being  invited  to 
assist  financially  in  the  MCC  Nicaraguan- 
Honduras  program  as  well. 


Ross  Bender  and  Marlin  Miller 


Associated  board  examines 
curriculum,  facilities 

Building  needs,  curriculum  issues,  and 
minority  leadership  training  were  the  main 
points  discussed  when  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries’  (AMBS) 
Board  met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  19-21. 

Discussion  about  curriculum  went  dif- 
ferent directions,  among  them  urban  educa- 
tion, church  history  and  theology,  the  social 
sciences,  the  use  of  adjunct  faculty,  and  pro- 
posals for  revising  the  master  of  divinity 
(MDiv)  program. 

Proposed  revisions  for  the  MDiv  degree, 
presented  by  Dean  Ross  Bender,  reflect  a 
move  toward  more  required  courses  within  a 
well-defined  focus.  Bender  said  the  new 
package  came  about  in  part  because  con- 
gregations were  demanding  certain  skills 
from  seminary  graduates.  Although  the  pro- 
posals will  be  refined  further,  the  three-year 
MDiv  program  will  begin  with  four  tracks — 
pastoral  ministry,  counseling,  overseas  mis- 
sion, and  Christian  education.  Other  tracks 
are  under  consideration.  There  will  be  a core 
of  studies  for  all  students  and  a core  of  sub- 
jects for  each  of  the  tracks.  The  two-year 
MA  in  Christian  education  will  be  upgraded 
to  the  MDiv  level,  but  the  MA  in  peace 
studies  will  continue.  A faculty  task  force  is 
continuing  work  on  the  revisions  and  ex- 
pects to  finalize  the  proposals  by  February 
1979. 

Several  board  members  questioned  the 
seminary  administrators  about  training  op- 
portunities for  urban  ministries.  Recently 
AMBS  withdrew  its  membership  from 
SCUPE,  a Chicago-based  pastoral  education 
consortium  for  urban  ministries.  Bender 
asserted,  “Urban  ministries  are  not  a pri- 
ority for  our  students.  ” J.  Winfield  Fretz  ob- 
served, “After  50  years  of  Mennonites  mov- 
ing to  the  cities  we  are  far  behind.  The 
fellowships  springing  up  in  the  cities  are 
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IMS  studi'iits  and  faculty  pick  up  corn  at  GrinnclI. 


Iowa  School  and  MDS  team 

Oil  Sept.  16,  a tornado  ripped  through  the 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  area,  destroying  homes, 
farm  equipment  and  taking  several  lives, 
d'he  next  few  days  Mennonite  Disaster 
service  and  IMS  students  were  involved  in 
clean-up  v\'ork.  In  addition  to  the  property 
damage,  the  storm  left  in  its  wake,  acres  of 
corn  heat  to  the  ground,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  harvest  using  conventional  ma- 
chinery, Thus  came  the  call  from  MDS  for 
help  to  harvest  these  fields  manually. 

The  faculty  and  an  MDS  representative 
met  on  Oct.  12  and  discussed  the  possi- 
bilities of  taking  the  school — lock,  stock,  and 
faculty — to  Grinnell  for  the  day.  It  was  de- 
cided to  go  the  next  Wednesday.  On  Sun- 
day, the  call  went  out  over  the  pulpits  of  the 
local  churches  for  transportation  and  adult 
help.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Vernon  Ropp, 
the  area  MDS  representative,  spoke  in 
chapel  and  showed  slides  of  the  area  the 
students  would  be  working  in.  In  his  ad- 


pointing^^aSew  way.  I think  urban  education 
is  needed. 

Fretz,  a sociologist,  also  faulted  the 
AMBS  administration  for  neglecting  the 
social  sciences.  There  should  be  more  em- 
phasis on  the  sociology  of  religion,  he 
counseled.  Richard  Yordy,  chairperson  of 
the  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  (GBS)  board, 
agreed  and  commented,  “Sociology  is  not  a 
live  issue  on  this  campus,  ' 

Out  of  these  discussions  on  the  mix  of 
courses  in  the  curriculum  and  from  the  di- 
lemma of  faculty  changes  weakening  the 
church  history  and  theology  department 
within  two  years,  the  possibility  of  hiring 
part-time  staff  from  nearby  seminaries  was 
explored.  Some  board  members  noted  the 
advantage  of  students  being  exposed  to 
another  theological  tradition,  but  most 
seemed  to  think  that  adjunct  faculty  do  not 
integrate  well  into  a small  seminary  setting. 


up  to  mop  up 

dress,  he  stressed  the  service  aspect  of  the 
project  using  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  emphasize  the  doing  because 
of  love,  not  personal  gain. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  students 
met  in  the  IMS  chapel,  where  they  were 
given  their  vehicle  assignments  by  Norm 
Yoder,  principal,  and  Lynn  Troyer,  national 
MDS  secretary.  By  nine  that  morning,  the 
IMS/ MDS  caravan  included  one  yellow 
school  bus,  nine  vans,  two  station  wagons, 
and  two  cars,  driven  by  local  residents. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  later,  the  faculty 
and  student  body  were  spread  out  over 
several  acres  of  Iowa  cornfields,  picking 
corn  from  the  tangled,  and  many  times, 
buried,  cornstalks,  husking  it  and  tossing  it 
into  a wagon. 

It  was  a long  day.  For  many,  the  return 
trip  didn’t  begin  until  after  6:00  p.m.  that 
evening,  but  it  was  a good  day. — Donald  R, 
Bacher 


“It  works  only  if  you  have  strong  faculty 
members  of  your  own  to  organize  the 
program  around,  ” said  one  board  member. 

The  AMBS  administrators  broached  ten- 
tative plans  for  adding  one  large  classroom 
for  seating  100  persons,  additional  office 
space  (some  staff  members  share  offices), 
and  residences.  Only  about  one  third  of  the 
AMBS  student  body  of  200  live  on  campus. 
The  Board  was  open  to  the  proposals  but 
wanted  more  work  done  on  them  before 
making  a decision,  possibly  in  February 
1979.  One  of  their  key  concerns  was  that  if 
campus  expansion  was  necessary  there 
should  be  only  one  campaign  to  the  constit- 
uency for  the  anticipated  $500,000  cost. 
Nevertheless  they  did  approve  immediate 
construction  of  student  duplexes  if  indi- 
vidual donors  could  be  found  to  finance 
them.  Other  questions  the  Board  asked  were 
whether  the  proposed  plans  gave  adequate 


attention  to  future  growth  and  whether  the 
proposed  extensions  would  create  an  over- 
built campus.  The  seminary  administrators 
said  the  new  facilities  would  simply  meet 
needs  for  the  current  student  population. 
The  message  was  clear,  “The  present 
facilities  are  crowded.” 

In  other  action  the  AMBS  Board  extended 
a welcome  to  the  Concilio  (council  of 
leaders  of  the  Spanish-speaking  congrega- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  Church)  in  their 
request  to  have  minority  leadership  training 
moved  from  a Nazarene  College  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  the  Elkhart-Goshen  area. 
Marlin  Miller,  president  of  GBS,  declared 
that  the  training  program  in  Texas  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  though  the  Concilio  re- 
alized there  were  problems  in  moving  into  a 
primary  English-speaking  area,  they  wanted 
to  have  direct  connections  with  Mennonite 
institutions.  The  Board  decided  to  help 
meet  the  need  with  specifics  to  be  worked 
out  by  summer  1979.  Which  elements  of  the 
training  would  be  associated  with  AMBS 
and  which  with  nearby  Goshen  College  was 
an  open  question. 

Yet  the  request  generated  excitement. 
One  board  member  commented,  “It  will  be 
a test  of  how  well  our  institutions  can  relate 
to  the  frontiers  of  church  growth.”  Others 
reflected  that  Spanish-speaking  students  on 
the  AMBS  campus  would  effect  changes  in 
Mennonite  identity. 

Registrar  Weyburn  Groff  reported  199 
students  enrolled,  135  through  GBS  and  64 
in  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (MBS).  Of 
the  total  133  are  men,  66  are  women;  about 
two  thirds  of  the  students  attend  full  time. 
More  than  half  (105)  are  new  students  and 
their  average  age  is  31  years. 

The  AMBS  Board  accepted  a revised 
budget  of  $910,551  for  the  current  school 
year,  but  due  to  increased  tuition  income 
and  savings  in  some  areas  additional  dona- 
tions are  not  needed  to  meet  the  $13,000 
increase  from  the  original  budget  set  in  Eeb- 
ruary. 

Since  the  AMBS  Board  is  composed  of  all 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  MBS 
and  the  board  of  overseers  of  GBS,  the  indi- 
vidual boards  also  met  separately  to  conduct 
business  particular  to  each  seminary. 
Among  the  agenda  items  for  these  meetings 
were  salaries  and  personnel  questions. 

Both  Boards  reorganized  for  the  coming 
year.  Eor  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  (the 
General  Conference  partner  in  AMBS)  the 
new  executive  is  J.  Winfield  Eretz,  chair- 
person, professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College 
in  Kitchener,  Ont. ; Waldemar  Janzen,  vice- 
chairperson, professor  at  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Helen  Kruger,  secretary,  teacher.  Kit- 
chener, Ont.;  and  Ered  Liechty,  treasurer, 
banker  living  in  Berne,  Ind. 

Eor  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  (the  Men- 
nonite church  partner  in  AMBS)  the  new 
executive  is  Marcus  Smucker,  pastor  of  the 
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Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  (diurch,  chair- 
person; Kvelyn  Shellenberger,  a nurse  from 
Paoli,  liul.,  vice-chairperson;  and  Doris 
Longacre,  writer  from  Akron,  Pa.,  and 
Sheldon  Burkhalter  pastor  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Cdiurch,  serve  as  co- 
secretaries.— Vic  Rcimer 

Continuing  ed  program 
outlined  at  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  Colleges  continuing 
education  program  will  offer  four  weekend 
workshops  and  one  day-long  seminar  on 
campus  this  year,  said  John  L.  Horst,  direc- 
tor of  the  program. 

The  first  w'orkshop,  “Male  and  Female: 
Biblical  Perspective,”  will  be  held  Jan.  5-7. 
Willard  M.  Swartley,  former  EMC  Bible 
professor,  will  discuss  biblical  texts  relevant 
to  role  relationships  between  men  and 
women  and  also  current  topical  literature. 
He  presently  teaches  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Robert  C.  Lehman,  professor  of  physical 
science  at  EMC,  will  conduct  a “Solar 
Energy  Alternatives"  workshop  Feb.  16-18. 
Architects  and  engineers  knowledgeable  in 
the  fields  will  describe  passive  and  active 


Peter  B.  Wiens,  editor  of  Der  Bote  from 
1963  to  1976,  died  of  terminal  cancer  at  his 
home  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  on  Oct.  10.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Katharina,  three  sons, 
and  two  daughters.  Wiens  was  born  in 
Friesdensdorf,  Russia,  in  1906,  to  Bernhard 
and  Elizabeth  Wiens.  In  1924  he  immi- 
grated to  Canada.  Four  years  later  he  and 
Katharina  Wiens  were  married.  For  35  years 
they  farmed  near  Hershel,  Sask.,  during 
which  time  they  were  active  in  local  church 
work.  In  1963  Peter  was  called  to  become 
editor  of  Der  Bote,  the  German-language 
weekly  published  by  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  He  often  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  the  “farmer  editor.” 
Poor  health  caused  him  to  retire  in  1976. 
Before  his  death,  however,  he  edited  a selec- 
tion of  his  editorials  which  have  been 
printed  as  a book,  Wenn  Der  Farmer 
Schriftleiter  Wird  (When  a Farmer  Becomes 
an  Editor). 

Anna  Margaret  Groff,  Strasburg,  Pa., 
returned  to  Ethiopia  on  Oct.  16  to  serve 
w'ith  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  in  emer- 
gency famine  relief  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country.  She  previously  served  ten  years 
in  public  health  nursing  in  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia.  Groff  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
local  Meserete  Kristos  (Mennonite)  Church 
which  are  planning  to  assist  in  food  distribu- 


systcms.  The  group  will  also  study  optimum 
size  and  life  cycle  cost  analysis  of  collector 
systems  and  visit  local  solar  installations. 
This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  home 
builders,  farmers,  and  businessmen. 

A workshop  examining  “The  Realities  of 
Hunger,”  lead  by  Kenton  K.  Brubaker, 
professor  of  biology  at  EMC,  will  meet  Mar. 
9-11.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plight 
of  the  poor  farmer  and  will  suggest  appro- 
priate responses.  The  workshop  will  include 
a simulation  game,  a “dramatic  event”  on 
taking  lifeboat  ethics  seriously,  and  a Sun- 
day morning  Bible  study  on  “Why  Don  t 
the  Poor  Just  Give  Up  and  Die?” 

A series  of  marriage  enrichment  weekends 
will  be  lead  by  N.  Wayne  Yoder  or  Dan  R. 
Shenk  of  Harrisonburg.  Yoder  will  lead 
workshops  Nov.  3-5  and  Mar.  16-18,  and 
Shenk  will  lead  sessions  Feb.  2-4  and  Apr.  6- 
8.  Both  men  are  accredited  social  workers 
and  are  experienced  in  directing  marriage 
enrichment  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  weekend  workshops,  a 
one-day  “Church  Librarians  Seminar”  will 
be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  on  Mar. 
10.  Elsie  E.  Lehman,  curriculum  librarian  at 
EMC,  will  present  copgregational  lead- 
ership resources  and  effective  ways  of 
maintaining  a church  library. 


tion  to  280,000  people  living  in  temporary 
shelters  in  Bale  Province.  Her  address  is 
P.O.  Box  18,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 

Dwight  and  Edna  Hershberger  and  their 
five  children  of  the  Frazer  (Pa.)  congrega- 
tion were  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  and  seeonded  to  the  Africa  Inland 
Mission  in  Kenya.  Dwight,  an  airplane  pilot, 
began  his  assignment  in  October.  The 
Hershbergers’  address  is  P.O.  Box  47596, 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Construction  has  finally  begun  on  a new' 
campus  for  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary  in 
India — a joint  effort  by  Mennonite  and 
other  Protestant  groups  in  India.  Following 
25th-anniversary  celebrations  at  the  present 
campus  in  Yavatmal,  a groundbreaking 
service  w'as  held  on  Aug.  28  at  the  new  site 
in  Pune  near  Bombay.  S.  Paul  and  Vesta 
Miller,  40-year  veteran  workers  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
have  been  transferred  to  Pune. 

Visa  problems  have  complicated  life  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
w'orkers  in  Brazil.  Robert  and  Fran  Gerber 
and  their  four  children  were  informed  upon 
their  arrival  in  Brazil  in  July  that  their  visas 
were  not  valid— contrary  to  assurances  by  a 
Brazilian  consulate  in  the  USA.  They  have 
been  given  60-day  tourist  visas — w'ith  no  ex- 
tensions possible — while  they  make  com- 
pletely new  visa  applications. 


Rowland  Shank,  executive  director  of 
Philhaven  Hospital  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced the  recent  formation  of  a new  divi- 
sion known  as  the  Philhaven  P'orum.  The 
P’orum  is  designed  as  a community  ori- 
ented program  to  provide  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  consultation  opportunities  for  the 
central  Pennsylvania  communities.  The  first 
series  sponsored  by  the  Philhaven  Forum 
will  be  a mental  health  film  series  for  people 
in  related  professions.  The  series  began  on 
Oct.  30.  There  will  be  two  more  mental 
health  films  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Jan.  29,  1979, 
and  the  same  time  on  Mar.  19.  The  Forum  is 
sponsoring  this  series  as  a contribution  to 
the  community.  There  is  no  fee,  but 
preregistration  is  encouraged. 

New  additions  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  s ongoing  development  mono- 
graph series  center  in  biblical  faith  and  on 
family  life  education.  Biblical  Obedience 
and  Development,  by  Tim  Lind,  MCC 
Transkei,  attempts  to  relate  biblical  faith  to 
development.  Family  Life  Education,  by 
Juanita  Leonard,  former  MCC  Kenya,  uses 
a case  study  in  Kenya  as  a model  for  dis- 
cussion of  teaching  male-female  expecta- 
tions and  conduct  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
These  two  monographs  are  the  sixth  and 
seventh  in  the  series  respectively.  Individual 
copies  of  the  new  monographs  are  available 
from  Department  DMS  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Ivan  Yoder,  pastor  of  the  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Enos 
Martin,  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Penn  State  University;  and  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.,  will 
conduct  seminars  on  “The  Local  Church  in 
Evangelism  and  “Psychiatric  Skills  for  the 
Spiritual  Counselor,  respectively,  at  the 
Rosedale  Bible  Institue,  Dec.  4-8.  For 
further  information  write  the  Institute,  2270 
Rosedale  Rd.,  Irwin,  OH  43029. 

A stud)  packet  on  Vietnam  and  Laos  has 
been  compiled  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  with  the  assistance  of 
M(;C  s Asia  Department.  The  packet’s 
contents  are  geared  to  provide  a better 
understanding  of  the  current  situation  in 
these  countries  and  how  MCC  is  addressing 
existing  needs.  The  official  report  of  the 
1978  MCC  delegation  s visit  to  Vietnam,  a 
policy  statement  on  “Wh\'  and  How'  Does 
MCC  Aid  the  People  of  \'ietnam?”  and  a 
cop\'  of  the  March/ April  1978  issue  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Chronicle  containing  a 
collection  of  articles  by  Murray  and  Linda 
Hiebert  on  “Laos  Recovers  from  .America  s 
War  are  samples  of  the  resources  contained 
in  the  packet.  The  study  packets  are  avail- 
able for  $2  each  from  MCC  Peace  Section, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

A “Modern  Religious  Movements” 
seminar  will  be  led  by  Marlin  Jeschke, 
professor  of  religion  at  Goshen  College,  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center  Dec.  8-10.  Be- 
ginning on  Friday  evening,  there  will  be 
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five  sessions  to  cliseuss  (1)  the  general  pat- 
terns of  movements,  (2)  our  attitudes  toward 
them,  and  (3)  how  to  relate  to  friends/rela- 
tives involved  with  them.  Jeschke  will  also 
address  speeific  questions  or  problems,  such 
as  the  issue  of  de-programming.  For  a 
program  schedule  or  reservations,  write  to 
IXXi,  Rt.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

Ilesston  College  and  TourMaginatfon 
an-  keeping  a close  watch  on  the  declining 
dollar,  but  they  have  no  plans  to  call  off  the 
fourth  Ilesston  European  Interterm,  Jan.  3- 
20,  1979,  nor  to  increase  the  price.  The 
study  tour  which  will  visit  areas  of  church 
historical  importance  in  seven  countries  will 
be  led  by  Marion  Bontrager  and  Jan 
Gleysteen.  While  the  interterm  is  primarily 
designed  for  the  students  of  the  three 
(ientral  Kansas  Mennonite  Colleges  other 
persons  are  welcome  to  join.  If  interested 
write  for  details  to  Marion  Bontrager, 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062,  or  call 
(316)327-4221. 

A workshop  for  16  Voluntary  Service 
household  leaders  serving  with  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  was  held  at  Salunga,  Pa., 
Oct.  16-18.  The  group  of  eight  men  and 
eight  women,  four  of  them  wives,  discussed 
what  it  means  to  be  servant  leaders. 
Representing  11  households,  the  leaders  are 
responsible  for  giving  directions  to  50 
Voluntary  Service  workers.  Resource 
persons  were  Freeman  Miller,  pastor  of  the 
Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  Harold  Reed,  EMBMC 
personnel  secretary. 

The  sixth  annual  Shenandoah  Valley 
Hymn  Festival  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
19,  at  7:00  p.m,  in  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  chapel-auditorium.  Congregations 
from  8 districts  of  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  will  participate.  The  program 
will  include  10  congregational  hymns,  6 
numbers  by  a children’s  chorus,  and  4 selec- 
tions by  an  adult  mass  chorus.  Several 
groups  will  provide  special  music.  A fellow- 
ship lunch  will  be  held  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  cafeteria  for  all 
persons  singing  in  the  choruses.  Roy  D.  Roth 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  is  pro- 
gram coordinator.  The  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  of  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  is  sponsoring  the  Festival. 

The  Annual  Ministers’  Week  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church,  Dec.  5-7, 
with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  serve  as  guest 
speaker.  There  are  special  sessions  planned 
for  the  ministers’  wives  on  Thursday. 

New  Bibles  in  an  Old  Language  is  a new 
Caring  Project  for  use  by  Sunday  schools. 
The  project  focuses  on  Bible  translation 
work  being  done  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  Albert  and  Lois  Buck- 
waiter  in  the  Chaco  province  of  northern  Ar- 
gentina. Since  1950  they  have  codified  the 
Toba  language  and  directed  translating  of 


the  Bible  into  the  three  Indian  languages  of 
the  area.  The  project  raises  dollars  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  recently 
completed  New  Testament  in  the  Toba  lan- 
guage. Materials  include  a teacher’s  guide 
poster  and  individual  children’s  leaflets.  For 
information  write  Caring  Projects,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Jonathan  G.  and  Fyrne  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  in  November  return  to  Dhamtari, 
India,  for  a six-month  assignment.  The 
Yoders  lived  in  Dhamtari  for  three  mis- 
sionary terms  beginning  in  1937.  Jonathan 
worked  as  a physician  at  Dhamtari  Christian 
Hospital.  During  their  present  special 
assignment  Jonathan  will  develop  a master- 
plan  for  rebuilding  Dhamtari  Christian  Hos- 
pital and  a plan  for  raising  funds  for  the 
project.  The  Yoders  served  one  year  in 
Landour,  India,  before  being  assigned  to 
medical  service  in  neighboring  Nepal:  1961- 
63,  70-72,  and  75-76.  Jonathan  has  been 
emergency  room  physician  at  Lagrange 
(Ind.)  Hospital  and  previously  at  Goshen 
Hospital.  Jonathan  was  earlier  involved  in 
group  practice  in  Goshen  and  Middlebury 
between  overseas  mission  terms. 

John  Lehman,  a former  administrator 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  was  released  from  Elkhart  General 
Hospital  recently  after  a 10-week  stay  for  in- 
juries suffered  in  a fall  from  a ladder  while 
trimming  dead  branches.  John  injured  his 
hip  and  pelvis  and  spent  nine  weeks  in  trac- 
tion. He  is  currently  home  at  121  West 
Cleveland,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  with  his  wife, 
Margaret,  and  recovering  his  strength  while 
learning  to  get  around  on  crutches.  John, 
whose  last  position  at  MBM  was  as  coordi- 
nator of  congregational  relations,  retired 
this  year.  John  expressed  thanks  “to  the 
many,  many  friends  who  remembered  me 
with  cards,  letters,  and  prayers  while  I was 
in  the  hospital.  The  Lehmans  expect  to  ar- 
rive in  Granada,  West  Indies,  in  mid- 
November  to  spend  about  five  months  liv- 
ing near  their  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Becky  and  Luke  Gascho,  and  family  who  are 
in  MCC  service.  The  Lehmans  will  live  near 
the  capital  city  of  St.  George  s,  about  one 
hour  from  the  Gaschos  location  at  Gouyave. 


More  than  20  young  Uruguayans  studied 
peace  and  nonresistance  at  a weekend 
retreat  in  Montevideo  led  by  Frank  Byler,  a 
longtime  worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  “This  is  a theme  that 
is  talked  about  in  our  churches  down  here, 
but  not  practiced  too  much — especially  as  it 
relates  to  military  service,  ” Frank  said.  The 
retreat  was  part  of  the  leadership  training 
program  in  Uruguay,  which  has  been 
conducted  for  the  past  three  years  in  a 
building  formerly  occupied  by  a Mennonite 
seminary. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Sem- 
inary will  sponsor  a “Central  America 
Fellowship  Tour  ” June  20  through  July  3, 
1979,  for  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 
EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  and 
his  wife,  Esther,  will  serve  as  tour  hosts  and 
Bible  study  leaders  for  the  14-day  trip.  The 
group  will  depart  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  D.C.  The  trip 
is  limited  to  30  participants. 

More  information  and  a brochure  is 
available  by  writing  Larry  Nolt,  tour  coordi- 
nator, EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  or 
calling  703-433-2771,  ext.  131. 

James  O.  Lehman,  director  of  libraries  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has  written  his 
fourth  history  of  an  Ohio  Mennonite  con- 
gregation. Lehman’s  latest  work.  Creative 
Congregationalism,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church  in  Wayne 
County.  It  was  printed  by  Park  View  Press 
of  Harrisonburg  and  released  on  Sept.  30  in 
conjunction  with  the  church  s 160th-an- 
niversary  celebrations.  The  EMC  librarian  is 
a native  of  Wayne  County  and  was  raised 
southeast  of  the  Oak  Grove  community. 
Lehman  said  that  a history  of  a congregation 
“so  large  and  strong  as  Oak  Grove  and  one 
in  which  involvement  with  the  church  at 
large  was  so  intense  becomes  in  a limited 
sense  a glimpse  at  the  history  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  which  it  is  a part.’’  The  320-page 
book  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  early  Amish  settlers  in  1814. 

Lena  Graber,  a missionary  nurse  for  21 
years  in  India  and  Nepal  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  returned  to 
India  on  Oct.  26  for  a six-month  assignment. 


Sisters  and  Brothers  by  Joel  Kauffmann 
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Coming  out  of  retirement  at  Greencroft  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  she  will  be  preparing  exami- 
nation questions  for  the  Mid-India  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  Lena  served  in  India 
from  1944  to  1954  and  then  became  the  first 
MBM  worker  in  Nepal  in  1957.  Her  address 
in  India  is  Box  170,  Indore,  Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Alta  Ilort/.lcr  and  Judy  Wenig-Horswell 


Enamels  and  jewelry  by  Judy  Wenig- 
Horswell  and  hangings  by  Alta  Hertzler, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  Art  Gallery  Nov.  19  through 
Dec.  17.  Both  women  are  on  the  art  faculty 
at  Goshen  College.  The  jewelry  shown  by 
Wenig-Horswell  will  be  of  cast  sterling, 
some  with  semiprecious  stones.  The  enamel 
will  be  on  copper  panels  set  in  the  lids  of 
small  wooden  boxes.  Recent  watercolors, 
based  on  abstractions  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, will  be  shown  with  the  other  two  art 
forms.  Hertzler  will  display  hooked  pieces 
and  quilted  pieces.  “I  drew  my  most  recent 
inspiration  from  my  past  year  in  England,  ” 
she  said.  “Sources  of  inspiration  included 
stained-glass  cathedral  windows  and  aerial 
views  of  landscapes.” 

"Historia  de  Tres  Billetes”  is  a filmstrip 
produced  in  Spanish  by  CAVE  de  Mexico.  It 
is  an  account  of  how  three  different  people 
treat  a raise  in  their  paycheck.  Gaston  spent 
his  raise  on  gifts  for  the  members  of  his 
family.  Mr.  Tacano  hid  his  raise  in  an  old 
suit,  which  his  wife  unwittingly  sold  to  get 
money  for  groceries.  Bernabe  believed  in 
tithing  and  happily  included  his  raise  in  cal- 
culating his  tithe.  Bernabe  attributed  his 
happiness  to  his  knowledge  that  he  placed 
God  first  in  his  life.  The  36-frame  color 
filmstrip  with  10-minute  cassette  and  script 
is  available  for  a $2  rental  fee  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A ten-session  student  activity  book  has 
just  been  released  by  Herald  Press  for 
Gerald  Studer’s  Herald  Press  paperback, 
After  Death,  What?  “Our  life  now  is  af- 
fected by  our  belief  in  life  hereafter,”  notes 
David  Helmuth  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  “The  Bible  has  a 
good  deal  more  to  say  about  the  afterlife 
than  many  have  realized.  “This  guide  will 
enable  groups  and  individuals  to  delve 


directly  into  the  Scriptures  and  compare 
their  findings  with  what  Gerald  Studer  has 
written,”  Helmuth  continues.  “I  highly 
recommend  both  Studer’s  original  text  and 
this  study  guide.  ” Studer  is  pastor  of  Plains 
Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Laws, 
Harrington,  Del.;  two  at  First  Mennonite, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Change  of  address:  John  and  Ruth  Kop- 
penhaver  from  Casilla  166,  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, to  Box  397,  Hesston,  KS  67062  (after 
Dec.  15,  1978). 


readers  say 

As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Summer 
Graduate  Seminar  held  this  past  August  at 
(Conrad  Grehel  College,  and  as  a participant  in  ail 
the  sessions  and  formal  discussions,  I would  like  to 
comment  on  the  article  which  appeared  in  Gospel 
Herald  on  Sept.  19,  1978,  under  the  headline 
“Graduates  Call  Anabaptist  Theology  Inade- 
(luate."  The  article  summarized  well  the  seminar 
presentations  in  noting  that  “the  papers  revealed 
an  intense  awareness  of  the  task  of  relating  a 
separatist  faith  to  a growing  involvement  in  the 
world."  Different  opinions  were  indeed  voiced  on 
how  this  needs  to  be  done  and  if  Anabaptist 
theology  is  adequate  for  the  task.  There  was, 
however,  no  unanimity  that  Anabaptist  theology 
is  of  no  help,  as  the  headline  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  I am  aware  that  headlines  need  to  be 
short  and  to  the  point,  and  that  they  are  often 
lifted  from  the  first  paragraph  of  an  article.  1 
regret  that  this  headline  missed  the  mark,  as  those 
who  read  the  article  carefully  have  already 
noticed. — Robert  Charles,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I am  writing  in  appreciation  of  your  editorials 
in  the  Gospel  Herald.  I have  often  felt  led  to 
respond  but  in  putting  it  off  have  not  done  so.  I 
especially  appreciate  the  Oct.  10  one  “Is  Peace 
Naive?”  I find  myself  responding  in  a positive 
way  to  your  comments — and  feel  strongly  that  we 
need  not  only  to  speak  out  against  violence  and 
war,  but  to  actually  pursue  that  simple,  trustful, 
peace-loving  attitude  in  a practical  way.  That,  to 
me,  means  on  the  job — in  my  home,  neighbor- 
hood, or  community. 

Have  we  as  Christians,  Mennonites,  perhaps 
grown  a little  weak  in  this  area  of  witnessing  to 
our  peace  tenet?  To  be  prominent  in  our  town  or 
church — to  be  at  the  top  in  our  job — to  be  ahead 
financially  seems  good  and  right — but  is  it  at  the 
expense  of — to  the  hurting  of  our  fellow-workers 
or  neighbor?  If  so,  I feel  we  need  to  take  a second 
look  at  peaceful  living  and  peacemaking  today. 

The  ‘New  Call  to  Peacemaking”  is  timely  and 
we  as  Christians  are  only  beginning  to  realize  its 
far-reaching  implications. — Beul^  E.  Eretz, 
Salem,  Oregon. 
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Albrecht,  Steve  and  Cheryl  (Anderson),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  first  child,  Marc  Daniel,  Oct.  22,  1978. 

Berg,  Daniel  and  Sharon  (Eckert),  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Garber  II,  Oct.  7, 
1978. 

Biehn,  Elverne  and  Ruth  Ann,  Listowell,  Ont., 
first  daughter,  Josalyn  Suzanne,  Oct.  19,  1978. 

Bontrager,  Dwen  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Mance- 
lona,  Mich,,  first  child,  Rosalyn  Yvonne,  Sept.  24, 
1978. 


Brinkman,  Ralph  and  Lydia  (Pers<H)nj,  Harlan, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  Alan,  Sept.  2.5,  1978, 

Charles,  Lee  and  Eileen  (Weaver),  Leola,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Jill  Marie,  Oct.  6,  1978. 

Cingericn,  Ken  and  Noreen  (Preheim),  Bolivia, 
S.A.,  first  child,  Charlotte  Louise,  May  6,  1978. 

Craber,  Myron  and  Martha  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Nathan  John, 

Hathaway,  Sherman  and  Linda  (Thompson), 
Palmyra,  Mo,  third  and  fourth  children,  second 
and  third  sons,  Jared  Floyd  and  Justin  Lewis,  Oct. 
1,  1978, 

Heatwole,  Lowell  and  Sharon  (Kanagy),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Melvin  Jay,  Sept.  9, 
1978. 

Herschberger,  Glen  and  Kathy  (Binion),  Ar- 
thur, 111.,  first  child,  Casey  Leigh,  Aug.  26,  1978. 

Hershberger,  John  and  Diana  (Nafziger),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Kathleen  Diane,  Oct,  8, 
1978, 

janeezko,  John  and  Brenda  (Wideman),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  John  Andrew,  Sept.  6, 
1978. 

Kurtz,  C.  Eldon  and  Sharyl  (Beachy),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
Mark,  Sept.  29,  1978. 

Lauer,  John  and  Julie  (Birky),  Merrillville, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Kay,  Oct.  5,  1978. 

McMullen,  James  and  Margaret  (Klobetanz), 
Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  James 
Franklin,  July  20,  1978, 

Miller,  Darell  and  Suzanne  (Moy),  Alden, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Aaron  Michael,  Oct.  11,  1978. 

Miller,  G.  Keith  and  Marilyn  (Davidhizar), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ter- 
rylene  Patricia,  Aug.  25,  1978. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Kathy,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
second  child,  a son,  Grandall  Barrett,  July  31, 
1978. 

Mullet,  Stephen  and  Doris  (Graber)  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Desiree  Spring,  Aug.  14, 
1978, 

Mullins,  Steven  and  Phyllis  (Neuen- 
schwander),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jeneia 
Mae,  Oct.  3,  19'78. 

Nissley,  Eugene  and  Pat  (Duffy),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  second  child,  a son,  Aaron  Eugene,  July  3, 
1978. 

Plank,  Mervin  and  Betty  (Miller),  Arthur,  111., 
first  child,  Mitchell  David,  Sept.  20,  1978. 

Popp,  Bill  and  Sondra  (Yutzy),  Mt.  Hope,  Kan., 
first  child,  Cameron  Marc,  Oct.  15,  1978. 

Rogers,  Bruce  and  Joy  (Lichti),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
first  child,  Amy  Meredith,  Oct.  1,  1978. 

Rupp,  Neil  and  Janna  (Nafziger),  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Malinda  Loren,  Sept.  24,  1978. 

Schaden,  Kenneth  and  Margaret  (Monahan), 
Middlefield,  Ohio,  a son,  Scott  Andrew,  June  11, 
1978. 

Sharp,  Don  and  Loretta  (Umble),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Todd, 
Oct.  5,  1978. 

Shenk,  Philip  and  Alice  (Hertzler),  Springfield, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Deborah  Michelle,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Steury,  ExJ  and  Mary  (Delagrange),  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brent  Edward,  July 
8,  1978. 

Walker,  Bob  and  Nancy  (Umble),  Richmond, 
Va.,  second  child,  Rebecca  Leonora,  Sept.  27, 
1978. 

Willems,  Brian  and  Kathy  (Woolfolk),  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Denise,  Sept.  26, 
1978. 


marriages 

' rhc\  shall  Ik*  nm-  flesh  ' f(H*n  2 24)  .-V  six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  CUjspel  Herald  is  ^i\en  tt»  those  not  mm  receivinn  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  1>>  the  officiating  minister 

Bixler — Ranta. — Alan  David  Bixler,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  College  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Cindy  Rae 
Ranta,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Bob  Det- 
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weiler,  June  30,  1978. 

Bonlrager — Troyer. — Drew  Bontrager,  Man- 
celona,  Mich.,  and  Lois  Troyer,  Fairview,  Mich., 
Miocong.,  by  Willard  Bontrager,  Apr.  15,  1978. 

Fretz  — Guengericli.  — Keith  Fretz,  Selkirk, 
Ont.,  and  Debra  Guengerich,  Watertown,  N.Y., 
by  Norman  Lyndaker,  July  22,  1978. 

Freyenberger — Wengerd. — Douglas  Frey- 

enberger  and  Ann  Wengerd,  both  from  Kouts, 
Ind.,  Hopewell  Mennonite  cong.,  by  John  F. 
Murray,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Gehman — Brendle. — Leroy  Dale  Gehman, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Lois  Ann 
Brendle,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Gingerich — Gardner. — Gene  Gingerich  and 
Kim  Gardner,  both  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow 
Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Aug.  5,  1978. 

Hall  — Padgett.  — Nelson  Hall  and  Louise 
Padgett  both  from  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Petoskey 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Bruce  W.  Lyndake,  Oct.  14, 
1978. 

Hall  — Padgett.  — Roger  Hall  and  Sarah 
Padgett,  both  from  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Petoskey 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Bruce  W.  Lyndaker,  Oct. 
21.  1978. 

Hartman — Stickel. — Gene  Hartman,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Cindy 
Stickel,  Goshen,  Ind,,  Bethel  Missionary  Church, 
tilkhart,  Ind.,  by  Terry  Powell,  July  15,  1978. 

Heintz — Miller. — David  Heintz,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Louise  Miller, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Brubacherand  Lloyd  Weaver,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Kauffman — Miller. — J,  Robert  Kauffman, 
Denver,  Pa.,  Hampden  cong.,  and  Mary  Etta 
Miller,  Springs,  Pa.,  Maple  Glen  cong,,  by  Luke 
L.  Horst  and  Daniel  Good,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

King — Lowrie. — David  King,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Winnie  Lowrie,  Newton 
Square,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  by  Joe  Bayley 
and  Eldon  King,  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Kooker — Davis. — Donald  S,  Kooker,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Julia  S.  Davis, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Oct.  21, 
1978, 

Miller — Bartlett. — Jerry  Miller,  Grabill,  Ind., 
and  (iindy  Bartlett,  Woodburn,  Ind.,  both  of 
Central  cong.,  by  Wayne  Goldsmith  and  Don 
Delagrange,  July  22,  1978. 

Morris — Derstine. — Walter  Kim  Morris  and 
Deborah  Sue  Derstine,  both  from  Souderton,  Pa., 
Franconia  cong.,  by  Floyd  Hackman,  Oct.  21, 
1978. 

Nafziger — Graham. — Leroy  Nafziger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Julia  Graham,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Sept.  14,  197R 

Rogers — Ohrt. — Rick  Rogers,  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  and  Marnetta  Ohrt,  North 
Liberty,  Iowa,  Apr.  22,  1978. 

Schfabach  — Hartman.  — Walter  Schlabach, 
Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Kendra  Hartman, 
McLean,  Va.,  by  Millard  A.  Benner  and  Charles 
Baker,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Skyrm  — Hoover.  — Jeff  Skyrm,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  and  Kris  Hoover,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler  and  Keith 
Leinbach,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Sommers  — McKeal.  — Marlen  Sommers, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Beth  McKeal, 
Shreve  Christian  Church,  by  Anna  Jarvis  Parker, 
Oct.  21,  1978. 

Stalter — Holdeman. — Randall  Stalter,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  and  Jennifer  Holdeman,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
by  Charles  Haarer,  Oct.  22,  1978. 

Stauffer — Fox. — Timothy  M.  Stauffer,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  and  Brenda  Mae  Fox, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  WeaverlancTcong.,  by  Aaron  H.  Holl- 
inger, Oct.  21,  1978. 

Sutter — Hartman. — Terry  Sutter,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  and  Marlene  Hartman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both 
from  Yellow  Creek  cong,,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  Aug. 
26,  1978. 

Yoder — Roth. — Jay  Yoder,  Woodburn,  Ind., 
Central  cong.,  and  Deborah  Roth,  Grabill,  Ind., 


Baptist  Church,  by  Wayne  Goldsmith  and  Don 
Delagrange,  Oct.  14,  1978. 


obituaries 

■ lilcssril  arc  tlir  ili'ad  which  ilic  in  the  Uiril  (Hev.  14  1:4).  We 
seek  In  pnlilish  nhitllarie'.  nf  all  who  ilie  as  memhers  nl  the  \lini- 
riiiriiti'  Chnreh  I’h'use  (In  lint  semi  ns  nhitnaries  nf  relatives  Irnm 
iiihrr  (l(‘rinniitijtiotis 

Birky,  William  H.,  son  of  Christian  N.  and 
Barbara  (Wittrig)  Birkey,  was  born  in  Oberlin, 
Kan.,  Mar.  19,  1891;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  28,  1978;  aged  87  y.  On  Jan. 
12,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Bechler,  who 
died  on  Dec.  3,  1972.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Lee 
and  James),  5 daughters  (Bonita  Schragg,  Vera 
Ventura,  Barbara  Hartzler,  Margaret  Bless,  and 
Frances  Luther),  20  grandchildren,  and  14  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Raymond  and  Thomas).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Bayshore  Mennonite  Church.  F'uneral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  Kouts,  Ind.,  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Murray;  interment  in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Melva,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Harder  was  born  in  Missouri,  Jan.  15, 
1896;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Oct,  22,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  May  30,  1950,  she 
was  married  to  A.  C.  Brunk,  who  died  on  Dec.  23, 
1969.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lydia  Driver). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Miller 
Funeral  Home,  Hesston,  in  charge  of  Jerry  Quir- 
ing  and  Menno  Troyer;  interment  in  East  Lawn 
Cemetery, 

Cressman,  Amos,  son  of  Daniel  and  Leah 
(Weber)  Cressman,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  Nov.  14,  1901;  died  at  KW  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  11,  1978;  aged  76  y.  On 
Nov.  26,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Hannah 
Brubacher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harold  and  Raymond),  one  daughter  (Florence 
Beck),  one  sister  (Mary  Ann  Bowman),  and  one 
brother  (Daniel).  He  was  a member  of  Elmira 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  14,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis  and 
Marvin  Shank;  interment  in  Elmira  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery, 

Groff,  Esther  K.,  daughter  of  David  L.  and  An- 
nie (Kreider)  Groff,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  July  31,  1901;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital on  Aug.  30,  1978;  aged  77  y.  Preceding  her 
in  death  was  one  brother  (Clayton  K.  Groff),  She 
was  a member  of  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  2,  in 
charge  of  Harry  S.  Lefever,  Nelson  B.  Landis,  and 
James  M.  Hoover;  interment  in  Mellinger  Cem- 
etery. 

Hurley,  Judith  Diane,  daughter  of  Sam  and 
Anita  (Sizer)  Hurley,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
Aug.  28,  1955;  died  as  a result  of  a bicycle  ac- 
cident on  Aug.  9,  1978;  aged  22  y.  Surviving  are 
her  parents,  2 sisters  (Nancy  Hurley  and  Karen — 
Mrs.  Galen  Nussbaum),  one  brother  (Dale),  and  a 
grandmother  (Doris  Neese).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Portland  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  12,  in  charge  of 
Marcus  Smucker. 

Leaman,  Daniel  D.,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Elizabeth  (Denlinger)  Leaman,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1909;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital  on  Aug.  29,  1978; 
aged  68  y.  On  Sept.  2,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  M.  Hershey,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (M,  Hershey  and  James  H.),  3 
daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Anthony  Quinn,  Eliza- 
beth— Mrs,  John  Lehman,  and  Marie — Mrs, 
Calvin  Shenk),  13  grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Ellis,  Sanford,  Benjamin,  and  Tobias),  and  2 
sisters  (Elizabeth  and  Bertha — Mrs.  John 
Hershey).  He  was  the  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church.  Earlier  he  served  as  pastor  of 
Andrew’s  Bridge  and  New  Life  Mennonite 


churches.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept,  1,  in  charge  of 
Edward  H.  Ranck,  Clair  B.  Eby,  and  Clarence  R. 
Neff;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Marner,  Joseph  E.,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mag- 
adalene  (Schmucker)  Marner,  was  born  in 
Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  June  2,  1899;  died  at  his  home 
on  Oct.  10,  1978;  aged  79  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1922,  he 
was  married  to  Carrie  Troyer,  who  died  on  June 
28,  1968,  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Beulah 
Cobb),  5 sons  (Eugene,  Kenneth,  Larry,  Wayne, 
and  Wilbur),  22  grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Katie  Troyer).  He  was  a 
member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  13,  in 
charge  of  Ralph  Stahly  and  Clayton  Sommers; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Mark  H.,  son  of  Richard  and  Clara 
(Schissler)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Telford,  Pa.,  Oct. 
14,  1907;  diea  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1978;  aged  71  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Elsie  Hunsberger,  who  died  in  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Dennis),  3 daughters  (Ruth 
M, — Mrs.  Lowell  Moyer,  E.  Jean — Mrs.  Thomas 
Beggs,  and  M.  Jane — Mrs.  Rodney  Freed),  12 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Irene  Fluck). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Lois — Mrs,  Walter  Detweiler).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  25,  in  charge  of 
Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Newswanger,  Roy  H.,  son  of  Reuben  and 
Mary  (Ressler)  Newswanger,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1914;  died  of  a massive 
heart  attack  on  Oct.  20,  1978;  aged  64  y.  He  was 
married  to  Alice  Sauder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Orpha,  Blanche — Mrs. 
Raymond  Renshaw,  and  Marian),  2 sons  (Wesley 
and  Larry),  6 grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Elva 
Gascho,  Anna  Slaymaker,  Rhoda  Smoker,  and 
Stella  Newswanger),  and  one  brother  (Willard). 
He  was  the  pastor  of  the  Chester  Mennonite 
Church  from  1959  until  his  death.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  and 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  24,  in 
charge  of  Luke  Stoltzfus,  Leon  Schnupp,  Harold 
Reed,  and  Alvin  Martin;  interment  in 
Churchtown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Marian  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Emma  (Landis)  Kratz,  was  born  at  Hatfield,  Pa., 
Aug.  2,  1913;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1978;  aged  65  y.  On 
Sept.  10,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Lester  S.  Ruth, 
who  died  on  July  10,  1974.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Carl),  one  daughter  (Elaine — Mrs.  Robert 
Graham),  and  2 brothers  (Edgar  and  Linford 
Kratz).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Plains 
Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Lapp;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Jess  M.,  son  of  Henry  and  Emma 
Stuckey,  was  born  in  Leo,  Ind.,  Jan.  13,  1922; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  Leo,  Ind.,  Oct.  21,  1978; 
aged  56  y.  On  May  29,  1943,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Leichty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
son  (Jay).  He  was  a member  of  North  Leo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  24,  in  charge  of  Ray  Erb;  interment  in 
Leo  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Wallowitch. 


calendar 

Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festival,  EMC  chapel-auditorium,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Nov.  19. 

Southwest  Mennonite  Conference,  Nov.  23-25. 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders,  at 
Laurelvule  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  5-7,  1979. 
Minister’s  Week,  "Refocusing  Evangelism,  " Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Jan.  15-18,  1979. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly.  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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items  and  comments 


Community-run  Youngstown  plant 
would  realize  profit,  expert  says 

If  a clergy  coalition  is  successful  in  its  at- 
tempts to  reopen  a steel  mill  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  send  5,000  people  back  to  work, 
the  community-run  facility  could  realize  a 
profit  of  10  to  14  percent,  according  to  the 
man  who  developed  the  plan.  Gar  Al- 
perovitz  of  the  National  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic Alternatives  and  author  of  a feasi- 
bility study  which  determined  that  the 
Campbell  Works  could  be  run  profitably 
made  the  projection  before  a 100-person 
convocation  called  by  the  Ecumenical  Co- 
alition of  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

He  said  that  most  American  corporations 
normally  expect  about  22  percent  return, 
but  argued  that  the  lower  figure  would  be 
acceptable  to  a firm  owned  by  the  com- 
munity, the  workers,  and  stockholders,  as  he 
has  proposed.  Noting  that  there  may  be 
more  situations  like  the  Youngstown  steel 
mill  closing  last  year,  Mr.  Alperovitz  said, 
“The  United  States  economic  system  must 
be  made  to  function  for  persons  and  not 
merely  to  make  huge  profits.” 

Judge  rules  Kentucky  cannot 
regulate  Christian  schools 

Private  Christian  schools  can  operate 
without  state  regulation,  except  for  ad- 
herence to  minimum  fire,  health,  safety,  and 
attendance  requirements,  a judge  ruled  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.  State  officials  indicated  the 
ruling  would  be  appealed  to  a higher  court. 

Franklin  Circuit  Court  Judge  Henry 
Meigs  stated  that  regulation  of  private 
Christian  schools  by  the  Kentucky  Board  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  vio- 
lates the  Kentucky  and  federal  constitu- 
tional provisions  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
religion.  The  decision  covered  a year-old 
suit  filed  by  the  Kentucky  Association  of 
Christian  Schools  on  behalf  of  nonac- 
credited  schools,  students  attending  them, 
and  their  parents. 

What  has  happened  to  South  Vietnam: 
its  people  suffer  greater  repression 

Political  repression  in  Vietnam  under  the 
communists  is  more  severe  than  that  under 
the  previous  government  of  South  Vietnam, 
according  to  the  left-wing  French  news- 
paper LeMonde.  A firsthand  report  in  the 
Oct.  5 edition  of  the  journal  which  was  sym- 
pathetic to  the  communist  cause  in  the 


Vietnam  war  claimed  that  political  prisons 
made  infamous  under  the  regime  of  former 
South  Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  now  have  more  inmates  and  are  being 
expanded. 

The  report  was  filed  by  Le  Monde  cor- 
respondent R.  P.  Paringaux,  who  was 
allowed  access  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (for- 
merly Saigon)  and  the  countryside. 

“Reeducation”  camps  set  up  for  Army  of- 
ficers, officials,  and  supporters  of  the  Thieu 
government  are  also  full,  Mr.  Paringaux 
reported.  He  said  that  despite  the  com- 
munist government’s  promises  to  release 
inmates  of  the  camps  after  three  years,  very 
few  have  been  released,  even  though  the 
Vietnam  war  ended  in  mid-1975. 


Connecticut’s  Sunday  shopping  ban 
hit  by  politicians,  backed  by  churches 
Connecticut’s  Sunday  closing  law,  under 
attack  by  many  merchants,  politicians,  and 
law  enforcement  officers,  has  been  de- 
fended by  a coalition  of  church  leaders.  The 
Christian  Conference  of  Connecticut,  which 
includes  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  state’s 
major  Protestant  denominations,  described 
the  Common  Day  of  Rest  Law  as  an  attempt 
to  “conserve  our  natural  resources;  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a common  day  of  rest  by 
means  of  the  general  cessation  of  work;  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  repose  and  tran- 
quility in  which  individuals  can  relax  and 
families,  friends,  and  relatives  can  gather  for 
social  occasions  and  recreation;  and  to  limit 
business  activities  on  one  day  of  the  week. 

The  “blue  law,”  which  took  effect  on  Oct. 
1,  replaces  two  other  versions  of  the  Sunday 
closing  law  which  had  been  declared  un- 
constitutional in  the  past  two  years.  There 
has  been  a ban  on  most  Sunday  selling  in 
the  state  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  past  18  months,  with  no  law  on  the 
books,  Sunday  shopping  has  become  com- 
mon, with  some  stores  claiming  that  Sunday 
is  their  best  shopping  day  of  the  week.  The 
new  law,  as  well  as  the  last  two  versions,  has 
been  attacked  as  archaic  and  unenforceable 
because  of  a large  list  of  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions from  the  sales  ban.  It  also  allows  all 
retail  outlets  to  remain  open  on  Sundays 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the 
busiest  holiday  shopping  season. 

$125  million  world  budget 
is  adopted  by  Adventist  Church 

Top  leaders  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church  have  endorsed  a $125-million  world 
budget  for  operating  the  denomination  in 
1979.  Kenneth  H.  H.  Emmerson,  treasurer 
of  the  Church’s  General  Conference,  says 
the  figure  represents  a 10. 1 percent  increase 
over  this  year’s  budget.  The  church,  with  a 
total  world  membership  of  just  over  3 
million,  has  only  550,000  baptized  members 
in  North  America.  But,  according  to  the 


Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian 
Churches,  published  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Adventists  have  the  highest 
per  capita  rate  of  giving  among  all  denomi- 
nations in  North  America.  “This  is  the 
reason  we’ re  able  to  do  so  much  with  so  few 
members,  ” Mr.  Emmerson  said.  The  church 
operates  a major  network  of  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  schools  in  addition  to  its  large 
evangelistic  enterprise. 

Minister  reports  50%  success  rate 
in  aiding  10,000  problem  drinkers 

Forrest  L.  Richeson  has  counseled  at  least 
10,000  problem  drinkers  in  the  past  33 
years.  He  has  heard  more  than  6,000  of 
them  take  the  “fifth  step  ” of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  in  which  they  have  “admitted 
to  God,  ourselves,  and  one  other  human  be- 
ing the  exact  nature  of  our  wrongs.”  With 
each  of  the  “fifth  step  ” or  “moral  inven- 
tory ” sessions  usually  taking  more  than  two 
hours.  Dr.  Richeson  has  devoted  a large  part 
of  his  ministerial  career  to  helping  alco- 
holics. 

Now  he  has  written  a book.  Courage  to 
Change,  which  draws  its  title  from  the  AA 
prayer:  “God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  ac- 
cept the  things  I cannot  change,  courage  to 
change  things  I can,  and  wisdom  to  know 
the  difference.  ” It  puts  together  the  37-year 
history  of  the  AA  movement  in  Minnesota. 
He  also  relates  the  development  of  treat- 
ment centers,  halfway  houses,  and  other 
services  available  to  chemically-dependent 
people. 

Theology  of  outer  space 
advocated  by  a pastor 

A Minneapolis  minister  says  the  church 
needs  a theology  for  outer  space.  William 
Clyde  Donald  II  of  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  told  his  congregation,  “We 
are  living  on  the  threshold  of  phenomenal 
things  that  are  going  to  take  place  in  the 
next  50  to  200  years — that  will  come  to  us 
from  outer  space.”  He  quoted  a writer  who 
said  the  church  is  “still  under  a cloud  ” be- 
cause of  the  narrowmindedness  of  medieval 
churches  which  refused  to  take  a look 
through  Galileo’s  microscope.” 

Mr.  Donald’s  sermon  dealt  with  Billy 
Graham’s  book,  Angels,  which,  he  said, 
holds  to  the  biblical  view  that  angels  are 
“messengers  of  God.”  Such  a view,  he 
noted,  also  was  a part  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  Egypt  and  is  a part  of  Islam.  All  the  great 
religions  share  the  view  that  angels  are  spirit 
beings  which  do  not  have  physical  form  ex- 
cept when  God  gives  them  a special  task  to 
perform,  he  added. 

“The  universe  in  you,  me,  and  the 
universe  way  out  there  are  really  one  and 
the  same  and  it  is  far  more  mysterious 
than  anything  you  and  I ever  imagined,”  he 
concluded. 
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Hooked  on  automobiles 


In  this  issue  George  Brenneman  raises  questions  about  the 
automobile.  Is  it  consistent  with  our  peace  testimony,  he  asks, 
to  operate  an  automobile?  George  Brenneman  is  a physician 
and  many  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  say,  “Physician,  heal 
thyself,”  since  George  admits  that  he  too  has  been  involved 
with  automobiles.  Is  he  not,  like  Don  Quixote,  tilting  at 
windmills? 

Everyone  must  make  his  own  decision  about  whether 
George’s  case  will  stand,  but  as  editor  I think  it  worthwhile  to 
have  such  questions  raised.  Even  such  commonly  accepted 
conveniences  as  the  automobile  need  to  be  challenged. 

Some  of  us  are  addicted  to  the  automobile.  Who  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  the  automobile?  Like  all  addictions,  the  condition 
has  developed  gradually  over  a period  of  time  and  getting 
unhooked  is  not  accomplished  overnight. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  Homemaker  and  I decided  to 
build  a house  in  the  country  three  miles  from  the  office. 
Some  thought  we  were  in  the  wilderness  (the  road  was  not 
yet  hard-surfaced)  but  it  was — and  is — quite  simple  to  get 
back  and  forth  with  an  automobile.  I can  climb  in  the  little 
Japanese-American  and  be  at  work  within  ten  minutes. 

A generation  earlier,  Mennonite  Publishing  House  workers 
tended  to  cluster  about  the  House,  since  significant  numbers 
of  them  did  not  own  automobiles.  The  auto  represents 
freedom  to  choose  where  to  live  and  when  to  go.  It  fits  in 
with  characteristic  North  American  independence. 

Addiction  to  the  automobile  has  brought  about  the  decline 
of  other  forms  of  transportation  such  as  trains  and  trolleys. 
Transportation  by  trolley  was  slower  and  less  convenient  than 
the  independent  automobile,  but  its  overall  effect  put  less 
pressure  on  the  environment. 

George’s  solution  to  the  automobile  reminds  me  of  what 


John  Funk  wrote  to  tobacco  chewers.  As  I remember,  Funk 
wrote  an  editorial  in  the  Herald  of  Truth  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  This  brought  a protest  from  tobacco  chewers.  Funk 
answered  the  protest  and  made  certain  concessions,  but  at 
least  he  hoped  they  wouldn’t  chew  in  church  and  spit  on  the 
floor.  What  a mess  that  is  for  people  when  they  kneel  to  pray! 

So  George  suggests  that  we  who  are  hooked  on  automo- 
biles should  slow  down,  cut  down,  and  walk  whenever  possi- 
ble. Beyond  this  he  has  little  to  suggest.  Indeed  who  does? 
Yet  while  we  acknowledge  our  dilemma  we  may  continue  to 
search  for  a solution.  If  this  or  that  were  not  true  and  some- 
thing else  were,  what  might  we  do  to  make  a better  way  of 
life  for  our  children? 

Many  problems  have  been  solved  in  the  past  because  de- 
termined persons  took  it  upon  themselves  to  seek  solutions 
and  then  to  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  solutions.  At  this  point 
about  the  only  solution  with  regard  to  the  automobile  ap- 
pears to  be  dropping  out.  Since  dropout  is  not  considered  a 
good  word  today,  we  seem  to  have  no  alternative. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  give  up.  Frankly,  I 
cannot  imagine  life  without  an  automobile.  It  is  too  closely 
related  to  what  I consider  important  activities.  Yet  I know 
that  many  people  exist  without  automobiles.  For  example, 
when  visiting  the  Ghana  Mennonites  several  years  ago,  I got 
the  impression  that  the  only  members  of  the  Ghana  Men- 
nonite Church  who  own  automobiles  are  missionaries.  Yet 
they  are  able  to  function  as  a church  group. 

Can  we  do  without  automobiles?  Most  of  us  answer  no.  Yet 
for  millennia  nobody  had  one  and  today  millions  get  along 
without.  If  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  as  the  psalmist  wrote,  this 
must  include  automobiles.  What  would  God  have  us  do  with 
them? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Changing  our  eating  habits 

by  Doris  Longacre 
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The  Changing  American  Diet  by  Letitia  Brewster  and 
Michael  Jacobson.  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest, 
1755  S.  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  $2.50. 

“But  how  do  you  change  your  eating  habits?  That’s  one  of 
the  hardest  things  I’ve  ever  thought  of  doing!  My  family 
won’t  put  up  with  it!’’ 

This  is  a question  frequently  asked  at  workshops  on 
responding  to  world  hunger.  Nodding  heads  and  looks  of 
dismay  all  over  the  room  indicate  that  most  people  believe 
changing  the  way  you  eat  is  a tough  undertaking  likely  to  end 
in  failure. 

A new  book  by  Letitia  Brewster  and  Michael  Jacobson 


backs  up  with  statistics  the  assertion  that  our  eating  habits 
change  all  the  time.  For  example  in  1910  the  average  person 
ate  18.3  pounds  of  butter  and  only  1.6  pounds  of  margarine 
yearly.  By  1976  the  statistics  were  almost  reversed,  showing 
4.4  pounds  of  butter  and  12.5  pounds  of  margarine  consumed 
per  person. 

Coffee  consumption  more  than  doubled  between  1910  and 
1946  but  since  then  has  been  dropping  steadily.  While  coffee 
consumption  fell  by  36  percent  in  the  last  30  years,  soft  drink 
consumption  almost  quadrupled  during  the  same  period. 
Vegetable  consumption  is  up,  but  mostly  in  the  form  of 
canned  and  frozen  products. 


A little  reminiscing  about  childhood  confirmed  the  book’s 
data  in  a less  scientific  but  more  personal  way.  Nondairy 
whipped  toppings,  frozen  orange  juice,  canned  soup,  and 
soda  pop  in  the  refrigerator  figure  not  at  all  in  my  memories 
of  our  farm  kitchen  in  the  early  1940s.  I clearly  remember  the 
wonder  associated  with  opening  our  first  envelope  of  Kool- 
Aid  around  1945. 

Casseroles,  tossed  salads  with  French  dressing,  and 
desserts  with  most  main  meals  were  habits  our  family 
adopted  during  my  teen  years.  After  the  mental  trip  to  my 
childhood  dining  table  and  a look  at  the  statistics,  1 agree 
with  The  Changing  American  Diet’s  premise  that  our  food 
habits  are  far  from  static. 

Most  of  the  book’s  graphs  and  statistics  are  based  on  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  (USDA)  detailed 
reports  on  the  food  supply,  which  are  published  yearly.  This 
technical  data  is  translated  into  understandable  terms. 
Figures  for  milk,  for  example,  given  in  pounds  in  USDA 
reports  (who  thinks  of  drinking  a pound  of  milk?)  are  changed 
to  gallons. 

The  book  attributes  our  “radical,  almost  unprecedented 
dietary  changes  ” at  least  in  part  to  the  following  factors:  new 
technologies,  affluence,  government  programs,  working 
parents,  the  end  of  the  baby  boom,  health  concerns,  and  the 
role  played  by  the  nation’s  mammoth  food  industry. 

The  places  where  we  purchase  our  food  have  changed  as 
dramatically  as  what  we  eat.  The  authors  say,  “One  hundred 
years  ago,  many  people  lived  on  farms  and  had  gardens.  Most 
food  was  fresh  and  locally  grown.  Now,  only  a few  million 
people  live  on  farms  and  only  a fraction  of  the  population  has 
extensive  gardens.’’  Contemplating  this  fact,  I remembered 
that  an  elderly  neighbor  told  me  the  large  backyards  behind 
the  old  houses  in  our  part  of  Akron,  now  lawns  or  parking 
pavements,  used  to  be  “truck  patches.  ” 

Some  interesting  facts  from  the  book:  we  ate  less  than  a 
third  as  many  fresh  potatoes  or  apples  in  1976  as  did  our 
grandparents  in  1910.  Sweet  potatoes  declined  fourfold. 
From  1930  to  1976  we  more  thaa, tripled  our  consumption  of 
processed  fruit  (dried,  canned,  chilled,  and  frozen)  while  dur- 
ing this  same  period  we  cut  back  eating  fresh  fruit  by  one 
third. 

Melon  consumption  today  is  only  half  what  it  was  in  1910. 
Bananas,  although  virtually  all  must  be  imported,  were  our 
favorite  fruit  in  1976,  cornering  36  percent  of  the  fresh  fruit 
market;  apples  took  20  percent.  In  1910  apples  represented 
43  percent  of  the  market  but  have  since  declined  sub- 
stantially. Our  grandparents  in  1910  used  seven  times  as 
much  cornmeal  and  cornflour  as  we  did  in  1976.  Reading 
this,  1 suspected  that  some  of  the  big  meat  and  potato  meals 
we  believe  they  ate  consisted  in  fact  of  mush  and  milk. 

Concerning  the  marketplace,  the  book  says  that  the  big- 
gest growth  industry  in  food  is  restaurants.  We  now  spend 
one  out  of  three  food  dollars  away  from  home.  “Fast  food 
restaurants  gobble  much  of  that  money  . . . and  the  limited 


Doris  Longacre  is  compiler  of  More  with  Less  cookbook. 


choices  available  in  a typical  fast  food  restaurant  have  en- 
couraged a trend  toward  a diet  composed  of  relatively  few 
different  foods.  ” Where  can  you  get  a fresh  carrot  or  apple 
with  your  hamburger?  Some  companies  reaped  big  profits; 
McDonald’s  grew  twentyfold  in  sales  from  1964  to  1976  and 
spent  over  $100  million  in  advertising  in  1976  alone. 

From  a nutritional  point  of  view,  the  book  cites  these 
changes  in  the  last  65  years  as  most  significant:  a strong 
increase  in  fat  consumption,  a decrease  in  complex  car- 
bohydrates (basically  starchy  foods  such  as  breads,  potatoes, 
cornmeal),  and  an  increase  in  sweetener  consumption. 

The  authors  add  that  “these  changes  would  be  of  only 
academic  interest  if  they  were  not  linked  to  important 
changes  in  the  public’s  health.  But  our  ‘new’  diet,  in  com- 
bination with  our  sedentary  lifestyle,  has  contributed  to  what 
must  be  considered  a national  epidemic  of  obesity,  diabetes, 
heart  disease,  stroke,  and  tooth  decay.  ” 

Again  from  firsthand  experience,  1 thought  of  the  fact  that 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Exchange  Visitors  frequently 
gain  weight  during  their  one-year  stay  in  North  America.  In 
their  1975-76  Yearbook,  they  headed  a page  with  this  state- 
ment: “Warning:  We,  the  trainees,  have  determined  that  be- 
ing a trainee  is  dangerous  to  your  weight.’’  The  page  includes 
a table  showing  that  Exchange  Visitors  for  that  year  gained 
an  average  of  6.2  pounds  each  during  their  stay  in  North 
America. 

The  Changing  American  Diet  clearly  shows  that  being 
unable  to  change  eating  habits  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem,  not  only  with  food  but  with  all  aspects  of 
living  in  an  affluent  setting,  is  to  be  aware  and  to  take  control 
of  the  changes  one  makes.  Eor  Christians  changes  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  light  of  obedience  to  God.  This  book  can 
help  you  make  such  evaluations  in  the  area  of  food.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  popular  style  and  is  important  reading  for  cooks  and 
homemakers,  teachers  dealing  with  nutrition,  and  food 
service  personnel  in  institutions.  Almost  anyone  who  eats  will 
find  it  interesting. 
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The  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  consequences  (4) 


The  art  of  anger 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


Anger  is  no  stranger  to  the  human  heart.  In  fact,  as  C.  S. 
Lewis  points  out  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Psalms,  the  more 
heartily  we  are  involved  in  life,  the  more  this  emotion  is  likely 
to  be  a frequent  resident  in  our  lives.  Only  a person  like  the 
Psalmist  David,  a man  immersed  and  well-versed  in  the  mat- 
ters of  this  world,  would  be  expected  to  rant  and  rave  against 
both  God  (Psalm  44:9-24)  and  enemy  (Psalm  109).  Only  a 
man  who  loved  all  people  enough  to  die  for  them  could  be 
caught  up  in  a divine  temper  tantrum  and  take  on  the  merce- 
nary corrupters  of  the  temple  singlehandedly — and  win! 

Mere  anger  is  not  a sin.  From  the  host  of  biblical  stories  in 
which  anger  plays  a vital  and  godly  role,  we  ought  to  have 
learned  not  to  prohibit  the  expression  of  this  emotion.  Paul 
assumes  that  there  will  be  anger  as  he  writes  to  the  church  in 
Ephesus  (4:26).  And  since  anger  and  engagement  with  life 
walk  hand  in  hand,  we  should  venture  the  guess  that  anger 
will  appear  not  “even,  ” but  especially  within  the  church 
when  it  lives  up  to  its  calling.  When  heated  disputes  and 
disagreements  are  present,  sin  need  not  be.  “In  your  anger  do 
not  sin,  ” was  Paul’s  advice.  Books  such  as  David  Augs- 
burger’s  The  Love  Fight  and  Jim  Fairfield’s  When  You  Don’t 
Agree  counsel  us  well  in  befriending  and  expressing  this  fa- 
miliar feeling  in  order  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  rela- 
tionship within  which  the  anger  occurs. 

Learn  from  mistakes.  One  ground  rule  of  life  seems  to  be 
that  we  learn  as  much  from  our  mistakes  and  the  mistakes  of 
others  as  we  do  from  our  success.  The  chronicler  of  Israel’s 
history  offers  us  a lesson  in  how  not  to  be  angry  as  he  tells  of 
the  defeat  of  the  wicked  King  Ahaz  and  by  the  army  of  Israel 
(2  Chronicles  28:8-15).  The  initial  anger  of  Israel  toward  the 
enormous  iniquity  of  Ahaz  might  well  have  mirrored  the  in- 
dignation of  Yahweh.  As  with  David’s  fury,  these  warrings 
occured  because  what  had  happened  was  more  than  unjust. 
It  was  not  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  the  God  whom  Israel 
sought  to  follow. 


Bruce  A.  Yoder  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 


Anger  turned  to  sin  in  this  story  when  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
were  replaced  by  the  eyes  (and  the  I s)  of  Israel.  Rather  than 
serve  as  vessels  of  divine  punishment  against  Ahaz,  the  Is- 
raelite army  fought  from  personal  vindictiveness  and  na- 
tionalistic power.  Having  defeated  the  enemy  soundly,  they 
then  conspired  to  enslave  the  survivors,  and  marched  them 
hungry,  naked,  and  bleeding  nearly  forty  mountainous  miles 
to  Samaria.  All  forms  of  vengeance  seemed  justified  from  the 
perspective  of  the  conquerors. 

Anger,  like  pride,  can  distort  reality,  creating  a world  of 
illusions.  It  neatly  fashions  life  into  a play  in  which  only 
white  and  black  hats  are  worn.  Instead  of  the  “poor  me  ” 
game  that  is  used  to  gain  sympathy,  it  is  the  “pure  me  ” game 
that  is  accompanied  by  instant  affirmation.  Our  own  motives 
are  baptized  with  “This  is  God’s  will!’’  The  speck  of  sawdust 
in  another’s  eye  is  clearly  visible,  while  anger  allows  us  to 
stagger  about  with  a two  by  four  in  our  own  eye.  Anger  that 
blesses  our  actions  as  justified  and  holy  while  damning  those 
of  others  as  unthinkable  and  evil  is  sin.  Such  a distorted  pic- 
ture of  humanity  is  badly  in  need  of  correction.  Sadly,  it  is 
also  a common  picture  when  anger  wields  the  brush. 

Anger  is  a catalyst  for  sin  when  it  leads  to  a relationship  in 
which  one  person  lords  it  over  another.  Israel  attempted  to 
ensure  its  superiority  by  imprisoning  Judah,  even  though 
they  were  both  brothers  in  the  family  of  God.  Though  we  do 
not  oppress  one  another  so  obviously,  anger  that  strips  others 
of  their  dignity  through  public  insults,  leaves  them  out  in  the 
cold  by  giving  them  the  silent  treatment,  prolongs  their 
hunger  for  care  by  withdrawing  affection,  or  cuts  them  to  the 
quick  with  sharp,  biting  remarks  is  sin.  When  we  shackle  a 
spouse,  friend,  or  child  with  the  binding  reminders,  “You  are 
always  like  that,  ” “You  never  do  it  right,’’  or  “You  will  never 
amount  to  anything,  ” we  are  in  the  process  of  imprisoning 
another  human  being.  That  is  sin. 

This  misuse  of  anger  grows  out  of  a narrow  perspective  of 
conflict.  When  conflict  is  viewed  as  only  a win  or  lose  situa- 
tion, it  is  logical  to  attempt  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Anger  is  a 
lethal  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the  emotions.  If  conflict  is 
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seen  as  a matter  of  life  or  death,  then  anger  will  be  turned  on 
the  enemy  to  drive  them  back.  In  this  battle  of  winning  and 
losing,  everyone  loses.  The  broader,  more  mature  perspective 
includes  reconciliation  as  a possible  outcome  of  dis- 
agreement. Conflict  situations,  like  anger,  are  not  to  be 
avoided.  They  are  to  be  entered  and  resolved. 

Conflict  in  which  all  win.  Reconciliation  is  the  resolution 
of  conflict  in  which  we  all  win.  The  start  of  this  peacemaking 
mission  begins  in  one  s own  heart.  When  disputes  within 
oneself  cannot  be  settled,  the  inner  turmoil  is  often  projected 
onto  some  person  or  situation.  When  the  surface  image  of  be- 
ing cool,  calm,  and  collected  does  not  jibe  with  the  swirling, 
murky  waters  that  circle  below,  trouble  lies  ahead.  No 
amount  of  resolving  differences  with  another  will  help  if  the 
storm  is  internal. 

There  is  pain  involved  in  establishing  peace.  We 
experience  grief  in  reconciling  what  has  been  portrayed  to 
the  world  with  what  has  been  the  reality  of  our  heart.  But,  as 
C^harlie  Brown  knows,  that  is  “Good  Grief!”  Failing  to  be  re- 
solved, inner  anger  is  bound  to  come  to  a boil  and  spill  out 
onto  those  who  are  nearest  us.  When  it  does,  our  railings,  like 
the  rage  of  the  Israelites,  smells  to  high  heaven. 

As  a people,  by  and  large,  our  anger  moves  toward  sin  in 
another  way.  Instead  of  tempers  flaring  and  blood  boiling, 
we  coolly  keep  our  resentments  simmering.  Not  only  does  the 
sun  go  down  as  these  grudges  are  kept  warm  on  the  back 
burner,  kitchen  calendars  are  taken  down  as  well.  Walking 
away  from  a conflict  but  carrying  that  conflict  inside  for  years 
is  no  Christian  virtue.  It  is  not  the  way  of  peace.  Whether  our 
anger  leads  us  to  self-righteousness  that  equates  our  emotions 
with  God  s will,  to  self-preservation  that  pushes  others  down 
and  away,  or  to  the  subtle  retaliation  of  silence  rather  than  rec- 
onciliation, we  need  prophets  among  us  like  Oded  who  can 
confront  us  with  the  question,  “Have  you  not  sins  of  your 
own  against  the  Lord  your  God?”  (2Chron.  28:10). 

The  beauty  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  God  is  grounded 
in  the  common  reality  that  we  are  all  sinners  saved  by  grace. 
Anger  that  distorts  that  reality  is  sin.  But  anger  that  conforms 
to  that  reality  and  is  focused  on  enriching  the  kingdom  is  an 
art.  Anger  requires  the  skillful  use  of  emotions  in  order  to 
build  up  rather  than  break  down.  Anger  that  recognizes  that 
we  are  a body  knit  together  by  the  work  of  Christ  and  works 
to  strengthen  that  body  is  good.  Speaking  the  truth  in  love 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  shouting  that  truth  with 
heated  emotion. 

The  awareness  that  all  have  sinned  does  not  give  the  emo- 
tions full  reign.  In  order  for  anger  to  impart  grace  to  others,  it 
must  conform  to  the  reality  that  we  are  not  working  in  the 
realm  of  my  fault  or  your  fault  but  our  fault.  Here  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  righteous  and  self-righteous  anger.  Anger 
directed  at  injustice,  at  a friend  who  is  being  less  than  he 
could  be,  at  an  unfaithful  spouse,  at  the  idolatry  of  na- 
tionalism and  materialism,  at  inadequate  housing  and  educa- 


tion in  the  cities  can  all  mirror  the  anger  of  God.  And  they 
can  all  enhance  the  beauty  of  a kingdom  bent  on  peace  if  that 
anger  comes  from  one  who  knows  that  he,  too,  is  a sinner  who 
slows  the  march  toward  shalom. 

Anger  as  an  art.  That  use  of  anger  is  an  art.  It  neither 
allows  the  emotions  to  determine  what  is  said  nor  determines 
ahead  of  time  to  keep  all  emotions  hidden.  The  energy  of 
conflict  becomes  the  power  of  peace.  In  the  body  of  Christ 
we  win  and  lose  together.  There  is  no  winning  for  anyone 
when  one  member  closes  the  door  to  his  or  her  life  and  sits  in 
silent  rage.  This  is  true  when  the  anger  is  directed  at  some 
social  evil.  And  it  is  especially  true  when  the  tension  lies 
within  the  household  of  faith. 

Anger  is  an  art  that  requires  both  patience  and  faith,  each 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Patience  and  faith  enable  us  to  remain  in 
situations  of  conflict,  open  to  our  feelings  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  With  a desire  to  move  toward  reconcilia- 
tion, we  can  say  what  needs  to  be  said,  even  though  the  easy 
choice  would  be  to  pull  back  in  silence  and  retreat.  Anger  and 
God  demand  that  we  say  what  is  in  our  hearts  when  we  know 
that  the  purpose  is  to  move  together  toward  the  light  that  is 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  That  takes  patience,  for  the  light  is  at 
times  a bare  flicker.  It  also  takes  faith  to  believe  that  the  light 
is  indeed  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  not  a locomotive  headed 
our  direction. 

As  a youngster  I played  the  clarinet.  While  I was  learning 
there  were  a lot  of  squeaks  and  squalls.  Some  came  from  the 
instrument,  but  some  came  from  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
One  of  the  ways  we  make  it  difficult  to  learn  the  skills  that 
can  constructively  handle  the  more  fiery  emotions  and  turn 
them  toward  the  beauty  of  God’s  peace  is  that  many  of  us  get 
burned  quite  easily.  We  protest  quickly  when  anger  comes 
our  way  (and  often  silently,  too,  in  sulking  withdrawal),  leav- 
ing the  other  person  alone,  and  possibly  feeling  guilty. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  necessary  to  clear  the  air  at  times. 
Yet  when  it  comes  to  human  relationships,  many  of  us  are 
content  to  suffer  through  the  heat  and  the  humidity  rather 
than  face  a storm  that  might  clear  the  air. 

Movement  toward  peace  is  a mark  of  appropriate  anger. 
Anger  that  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Ghrist  and 
works  to  strengthen  it  is  good.  To  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  can 
be  angry  with  one  another  and  forget  that  the  glory  of  the 
church  lies  in  its  power  to  overcome  differences  is  to  miss  the 
thrust  of  good  anger.  Anger  is  but  a tool  that  is  used  to  rec- 
oncile our  disputes. 

Like  confession,  also  seductive  in  luring  us  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  mark  of  arrival  rather  than  a bridge  to  the  new  land, 
anger  is  never  a stopping  point.  It  is  only  an  aid  in  the  greater 
walk  of  life.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  body  of  Ghrist  is  no  forced 
march  from  Jericho  to  Samaria.  It  is  more  like  a parade  that 
we  have  been  invited  to  join.  If  it  takes  anger  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences, then  we  will  employ  that  emotion  and  skill,  reveal- 
ing again  and  again  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  peace. 
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*THE  WINTER  MINI-TERM.  The  Seminary  winter  term  is  divided 
into  three  mini-terms— November  27-December  15,  January  3-30 
and  January  31-February  23— to  allow  pastors  and  laypersons  to 
take  academic  work  without  being  absent  from  home  and  church 
responsibilities  for  long  periods  of  time. 


Winter  Term  A (Nov.  27-Dec.  15) 

Minor  Prophets— G.  Irvin  Lehman 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus— Herman  R.  Reitz 
Apologetics— Edward  B.  Stoltzfus 


Winter  Term  B (Jan.  3-30) 

The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels— George 
R.  Brunk  III 

Johannine  Theology— Paul  M.  Zehr 
Anabaptist  Theology— J.P.  Jacobszoon/Myron  S. 
Augsburger 

Winter  Term  C (Jan.  31-Feb.  23) 

Pietism  and  Mennonite  Theology— J.  P.  Jacobszoon 
Cross-Cultural  Evangelism— Donald  R.  Jacobs/ 

Dale  Stoltzfus  and  others 


* MINISTERS' WEEK,  January  15-18,  1979 
"Refocusing  Evangelism"  is  the  theme  of  the  1979  Ministers' 
Week  program  for  pastors  and  laypersons.  Bible  studies, 
personal  sharing  and  workshops  are  designed  to  give  practical 
help  on  this  vital  topic.  Donald  R.  Jacobs,  Landisville,  Pa., 
will  deliver  the  annual  Staley  Lecture  Series  on  "The  Future 
Shape  of  Missions"  in  conjunction  with  Ministers'  Week.  Plan 
to  be  here. 


More  information  on  these  programs  is  available  by  contacting  the  Office 
of  the  Dean,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 
Phone:  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  425. 
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Newspaper  faith 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  the  light  changed  to  green,  I pressed  my  foot  on  the  ac- 
celerator. The  motor  whined  like  a tired  child,  coughed  once, 
and  quit.  I tried  again.  No  success. 

I was  in  a strange  city.  The  night  was  icy  cold,  the  hour 
late,  and  the  streets  empty  of  cars.  I looked  around,  wonder- 
ing what  to  do.  A group  of  young  men  detached  themselves 
from  the  wall  under  a streetlight  and  ambled  toward  me. 
Thoughts  of  kidnapping,  rape,  murder,  robbery,  flooded  my 
mind  for  a second,  and  I gave  the  accelerator  a vicious  shove. 

“Having  trouble?”  A cheerful  face  looked  down  at  me. 

I yielded  the  door  to  the  smile.  One  tight-jeaned  fellow 
crawled  in  beside  me  and  did  gentle  things  to  the  accelerator. 
Another  lifted  the  hood  and  jiggled  a few  items.  In  about 
three  minutes  I could  say  thanks  and  be  on  my  way. 

Although  at  times  such  an  incident  could  have  ended 
otherwise,  nothing  had  happened  at  that  street  corner  which 
does  not  ordinarily  happen.  But  my  mind  had  been  trapped 
by  the  fear  created  by  newspaper  articles  which  emphasize 
ordinary  people  are  out  to  harm  other  ordinary  people.  I was 
exercising  newspaper  faith  at  that  moment — not  biblical 
faith.  And  I find  I have  lots  of  company. 

If  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  had  been  written  today, 
probably  he  would  have  ended  up  at  the  inn  alone.  Over  a 
hot  drink,  I can  hear  him  telling  the  other  travelers  about  the 
guy  with  the  busted  head  who  wouldn’t  accept  his  help  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  a Mennonite,  Methodist,  or  Baptist  from  his 
hometown. 

Newspaper  faith  is  powerful.  It  can  slowly  but  surely  erode 
the  faith  of  the  unwary  Christian  to  the  point  of  paralysis. 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  describes  the  exploits  of  faith  of 
early  followers  of  God.  They  gave  their  lives  for  others,  they 
spoke  out  against  sin,  they  obeyed  the  call  to  follow  God’s 
leading  into  strange  territory  to  new  tasks.  “Through  faith 
they  overthrew  kingdoms,  established  justice,  saw  God’s 
promises  fulfilled”  (11:33,  NEB).  Newspaper  faith,  on  the 
other  hand,  convinces  Christians  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  in 
control  and  God’s  truth  has  been  vanquished. 

Newspaper  faith  teaches  that  the  world  has  only  one  im- 
portant person  in  it — you.  Take  care  of  No.  1,  make  yourself 
happy  by  any  and  all  means,  and  you’re  doing  the  best  and 


wisest  thing  in  the  world.  Stranded  travelers,  whether 
through  accident,  poverty,  race,  or  other  circumstances,  are 
not  your  responsibility.  Let  the  legislators  take  care  of  such 
problems. 

Newspaper  faith  teaches  through  the  advice  of  advertising, 
syndicated  columnists,  movies,  and  other  media  that  happi- 
ness is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  life,  and  if  it  not  achieved 
immediately  in  a relationship  or  situation,  the  best  procedure 
is  to  throw  the  other  person  out  of  the  position,  marriage,  or 
family — or  to  relocate  yourself.  Biblical  faith  teaches  forgiv- 
ing love,  patient  love,  yielding  love,  and  provides  power 
through  the  Spirit  to  live  with  less-than-perfect  persons. 

Newspaper  faith  teaches  that  “I’m  OK,  you’re  OK” — a 
needed  understanding,  but  only  if  it  is  not  accepted  as  the 
whole  truth.  It  leaves  out  an  important  element — “we.  ” Bib- 
lical faith  teaches  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the  glory  of 
the  community  of  believers,  which  is  the  church,  and  the 
necessity  of  and  resources  within  these  institutions  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  human  life. 

Newspaper  faith  teaches  that  you  can  change  your  per- 
sonal quirks  and  weaknesses  through  the  right  combination 
of  reading  best-sellers,  attending  seminars,  undergoing 
analysis,  buying  the  right  clothes,  and  losing  weight.  You  can 
achieve  perfection  with  the  right  amount  of  determination 
and  disregard  for  others.  On  the  other  hand.  Scripture 
teaches  that  only  the  saving  grace  of  God  can  bring  the 
human  being  and  God  into  right  relationship. 

Newspaper  faith  teaches  that  violent  action  and  words  can 
solve  problems  on  all  levels  (interpersonal,  church,  com- 
munity, national,  and  international)  more  quickly  and  surely 
than  the  way  of  suffering  love. 

Newspaper  faith  has  many  more  doctrinal  statements,  al- 
though rarely  are  they  found  formulated  into  a carefully 
documented  confession  of  beliefs,  for  each  person  picks  and 
chooses  according  to  personal  preferences  and  convenience. 

How  can  a Christian  avoid  being  seduced  by  newspaper 
faith? 

By  answering  the  Old  Testament  command  to  the  Is- 
raelites: “Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve,  the  God 
of  Scripture  or  the  spirit  of  the  world.”  ^ 
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Break  Forth  with  Joy ! 


Break  forth  into  singing  . . . 

Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent . . . 

Stretch  forth  the  curtains . . . 

Lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes; 
For  thou  shah  break  forth 

on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left . . . 

Nations . . . shall  run  unto  thee 
Because  of  the  Lord  thy  God, . . . 

My  word . . . shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  / sent  it. 

(from  Isaiah  54,  55) 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  & Charities 
Salunga,  PA  17538 


God's  promise  of  blessing,  strength,  and  growth 
came  to  the  Israelites  while  they  were  still  weak 
and  in  exile. 

At  Mennonite  World  Conference 
believers  from  many  nations  celebrated 
the  growth  of  Christ's  church  in  a world  of 
war,  hunger,  and  inflation. 

Although  the  world's  circumstances 
affect  mission  methods,  we  continue  to  witness 
in  faith  that  God's  Word  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereto  He  sent  it. 

Lancaster  Conference  Mennonites  are  praising  God 
that  during  1978  the  combined  membership  of  the 
overseas  churches  begun  through  the  work  of 
Eastern  Board  exceeded  20,000. 

We  will  continue  to  tell  of  His  glory  to  all  nations. 
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church  news 


Left  to  right:  Ohio  and  Eastern  Secretary  Herman  Myers;  Atlantic  Coast  Moderator-Elect  Clair  Lam- 
bic; Secretary  Robert  Shreiner;  General  Board  Secretary  Ivan  Kauffmann;  A.  C.  Moderator  Herman 
Click. 


Atlantic  Coast  Conference 


organizes 

An  organizational  meeting  was  held  on  Nov. 
4,  at  the  C/)nestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  for  the  proposed  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Delegates  worshiped  together, 
heard  addresses  by  visiting  speaker  Wayne 
North  of  Central  Christian  High  School,  and 
accepted  a provisional  constitution.  The 
provisional  constitution  is  intended  to  serve 
until  March  1980.  At  this  time  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  it  officially. 

Th  e new  conference  includes  36  con- 
gregations in  five  states  with  a total  of  about 
3,900  members.  It  is  being  formed  from  con- 
gregations in  the  eastern  area  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference.  The  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  by  Secretary  Herman  Myers  of 
Smithville,  Ohio.  Myers  commended  the 
leaders  of  the  new  conference  for  the  orderly 
transition.  He  mentioned  that  he  drove  to 
the  meeting  to  experience  how  far  it  is  to 
meetings  between  central  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Organizing  a separate  con- 
ference will  open  the  way  for  interaction 
and  planning  among  churches  less 
geographically  dispersed. 

Myers  commented  that  as  a pastor  he  has 
emotional  ties  with  the  eastern  sector.  He 
was  “received  ” into  the  conference  at  a 
session  at  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  and  later  served  for  6V2  years  at  the 


Bethany  congregation,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

As  described  by  Grant  Stoltzfus  in  Men- 
nonites  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference 
(Herald  Press,  1969),  the  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Conference  was  formed  in  1927 
by  joining  of  the  Eastern  Amish  Mennonite 
Conference  and  the  Ohio  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. The  Eastern  Amish  Mennonites 
ranged  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
western  Ohio.  The  Ohio  Mennonites  were 
located  principally  in  eastern  and  central 
Ohio.  Historical  developments,  including 
the  founding  of  churches  in  the  East  which 
had  no  tie  with  this  history,  made  a new  or- 
ganization seem  appropriate. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  meeting, 
Wayne  North  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
only  unity  which  is  beyond  historical  ac- 
cident or  human  contrivance,  unity  of  the 
Spirit.  This  unity,  he  affirmed,  is  God’s 
intention  as  described  in  Ephesians  1:9,  10, 
the  reversal  of  destructive  tendencies. 

A slight  flurry  of  potential  disunity 
developed  hear  the  end  of  the  meeting 
when  somene  raised  a question  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  name  “Atlantic 
Coast”  when  few  of  the  congregations  are 
actually  near  the  coast.  But  moderator-elect 
Clair  Umble  drew  applause  when  he 
proposed  that  the  conference  attempt  to  live 
up  to  its  name  by  establishing  more 
churches  near  the  coast. — Daniel  Hertzler. 


Ministers'  Weeks 
at  EMC,  AMBS 

“Refocusing  Evangelism”  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  annual  Ministers’  Week  program  to 
be  held  Jan.  15-18,  1979,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary. 

The  meetings  will  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  college’s  annual  Staley  Distinguished 
Christian  Scholar  Lecture  Series.  Guest  lec- 
turer Donald  R.  Jacobs,  secretary  for  over- 
seas missions  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  will  speak  twice 
daily  on  “The  Euture  Shape  of  Mission.” 

Acting  Seminary  Dean  George  R.  Brunk 
HI  will  lead  morning  Bible  studies  on  the 
synoptic  gospels.  Ray  C.  Gingerich,  Myron 
S.  Augsburger,  and  Jacob  P.  Jacobszoon  will 
provide  a historical  focus  for  missions  and 
evangelism. 

Afternoon  input  will  include  personal 
sharing  and  testimony  followed  by  small- 
group  workshops  on  nine  different  subject 
areas.  Participants  may  elect  different  topics 
Tuesday  through  Thursday. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  pastors,  church 
leaders,  and  lay  persons. 

The  annual  Pastors’  Workshop  to  be  held 
on  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been 
slated  from  Monday  noon,  Jan.  29,  to  Eriday 
noon,  Eeb.  2,  1979.  It  will  have  the  theme: 
“The  Pastor  as  Person,  Professional,  and 
Person  of  Prayer.” 

Waldemar  Janzen,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  will  lead  off  on  Monday  with  Bi- 
ble study,  “Created  in  the  Image  of  God.  ” 
That  evening  Ron  Hunsicker,  program  di- 
rector for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  of  the 
Oakwood  Associates,  Oaklawn  Psychiatric 
Center,  Elkhart,  will  deal  with  the  topic, 
“The  Personal  Identity  of  the  Pastor.  ” Bible 
studies  on  the  Book  of  Titus  will  be 
conducted  each  morning,  Tuesday  through 
Eriday,  by  Jake  Elias  and  Henry  Poetteker 
of  the  AMBS  faculty. 

Ed  Thornton,  professor  of  Psychology  of 
Religion  and  Pastoral  Care  at  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  will  be  the  main  speaker  for  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  On  Tuesday  he  will  deal 
with  the  pastor  as  professional — his/her  self- 
image,  his/her  service,  his/her  meeting  of 
tensions  and  difficulties.  On  Wednesday  he 
will  lead  the  group  in  thinking  about  the 
pastoral  prayer-spiritual  resources,  cultivat- 
ing prayer,  prayer  and  worship,  meditation 
and  prayer. 

Thursday  morning  Ben  Sprunger,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  Eoundation  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges,  Inc.,  of  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
will  lead  the  group  in  a session  on  time 
management.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
David  Augsburger  of  the  AMBS  faculty  will 
deal  with  the  topic,  “The  Pastor  as  Person  in 
Relationships  ” — accepting  one’s  sexuality, 
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D.  S.  Marx,  medical  director  (Moravian  Church);  Ovideo  Flores,  Mennonite  delegate  from  Men- 
nonite  church  of  San  Pedro,  Honduras;  Mike  Flowe,  community  development  worker  (Moravian 
Church). 


dealing  with  significant  others:  the  family 
and  beyond. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  also  of  the  AMBS 
faculty,  will  have  a session  on  Friday  giving 
an  update  on  current  theological  trends.  An 
evaluation  session  will  conclude  the  pro- 
gram. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  the  work- 
shop should  write  to:  Inter-Mennonite  Pas- 
tors’ Workshop,  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  3003  Benham  Avenue, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Love  employees  as 
yourself,  Redekop 
to  MIBA-MEDA 

“When  we  see  our  employees  as  neighbors  (as 
in  the  biblical  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan ) a 
whole  new  range  of  ethical  imperatives 
showers  upon  us.  Then  the  notion  of  their  be- 
ing subordinate  evaporates.  ’ 

Those  were  the  concluding  words  of  John 
Redekop  in  the  wind-up  worship  service  of  the 
joint  annual  convention  of  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  (MEDA)and 
Mennonite  Industry  and  Business  Associates 
(MIBA),  held  October  26-29  at  the  Holiday 
Inn,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

Redekop,  who  is  a political  science  teacher 
at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in  Waterloo, 
challenged  his  audience  of  business  and 
management  people  to  treat  their  employees 
with  the  compassion  shown  by  the  Good 
Samaritan  which  he  called  “one  of  the  most 
compelling  examples  for  management/labor 
relations.  ” 

“Neighborliness  is  more  than  friendship,  ” 
said  Redekop.  It  does  not  only  mean  being 
friendly  but  getting  to  know  people  (em- 
ployees) individually  and  acting  to  help  them 
solve  their  problems  and  heal  their  wounds. 

“You  have  no  more  right  than  the  least-paid 
employee  of  yours  to  exploit  anyone,  because 
all  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  ” he  said. 

In  the  first  address  at  the  concluding  session 
on  Sunday  morning,  Calvin  Red- 
ekop, co-executive  secretary  of  MIBA,  told 
participants  that  in  terms  of  the  “celestial 
fix  ’ (the  teachings  of  Christ  as  the  center  of 
faith),  the  Mennonite  business  world  is 
“somewhat  off  course  but  moving  in  the 
right  direction.” 

He  said  Mennonite  business  is  still  largely 
anti-union,  anti-minimum-wage  guarantees, 
and  often  falls  short  of  full  disclosure  to  em- 
ployees as  to  the  financial  state  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  take-home  pay  of  manage- 
ment. 

“And  our  open-door  policies,  under  the 
guise  of  treating  employees  on  an  individual 
basis,  are  too  often  a paternalistic  divide- 
and-conquer  tactic,  ” he  said. 

A very  serious  problem,  said  Redekop,  is 
that  employees  tend  to  be  treated  as  mere 
commodities  rather  than  as  persons  of  equal 
worth. 


Central  America  visit 

Art  Driedger,  associate  director  for  Overseas 
Services  at  MCC  (Canada)  visited  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Belize 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  to 
assess  conditions  there  and  to  recommend 
response  by  MCC. 

The  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  has  caused 
considerable  hardship  on  the  populace,  ac- 
cording to  Driedger’s  report.  On  his  return 
to  Winnipeg  on  Oct.  18,  Driedger  reported 
that  the  political  situation  in  Nicaragua  was 
tense,  but  later  reports  spoke  of  some  relaxa- 
tion in  that  regard. 

Driedger  recommended  that  aid  be  given 
to  the  9,000  refugees  on  the  Nicaraguan- 
Honduran  border  by  providing  seven 
workers  for  the  next  several  months  who  will 
work  with  CEDEN  (Evangelical  Committee 
for  Emergencies  and  Development  in  Hon- 
duras), and  that  MCC  give  $5,000  to 

“While  we  deplore  coercion,  we 
stereotype  ‘the  other  side’  as  the  only  one 
which  uses  it,  ” he  said,  “and  while  we  have 
high  personal  ethics,  we  tend  to  give  them 
up  when  we  get  into  institutions.  ” This  is 
true,  he  maintained,  for  both  management 
and  labor. 

The  Jesus  way,  said  Redekop,  who  has 
been  a teacher  of  sociology  and  religion  and 
is  now  in  business  in  Hesston,  Kansas,  “is  to 
love  your  employee  as  your  neighbor  and  to 
go  the  second  mile  for  him/her  even  if  it 
means  losing  your  shirt  and  your  coat,  too.” 

It  also  means,  suggested  Redekop,  shar- 
ing with  employees  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  company  and  the  profit/loss  picture. 
“Withholding  relevant  information  from 
employees  is  lying,  ” he  said. 

Combined  with  inspirational  sessions  and 
workshops  on  various  topics  related  to  the 
convention  theme  of  management/labor 
relations  from  a Christian  perspective  were 
annual  business  meetings  of  MEDA  and 
MIBA. — Dave  Kroeker 


provide  emergency  food  and  shelter  as  well 
as  social  and  spiritual  assistance. 

He  also  visited  the  northeast  coast  of 
Honduras,  and  with  a representative  of  the 
Mennonite  church  there,  viewed  and  as- 
sessed the  damage  caused  by  Hurricane 
Greta  in  September.  More  than  1,.500 
families  have  been  left  homeless,  says 
Driedger.  He  recommends  that  MCC 
provide  $5,000  to  be  used  for  seeds,  tools, 
food,  and  transportation. 

A total  budget  of  $22,000  over  the  next 
several  months  is  required  for  Central 
America.  The  leaders  of  the  local  churches, 
in  Honduras,  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
challenging  their  members  to  donate  to 
rehabilitation  projects.  Belize  Mennonite 
groups  are  also  being  invited  to  assist  fi- 
nancially in  the  MCC  Nicaraguan-Hon- 
duras  program. 

Remember  missionaries 
at  Christmas 

what  is  the  best  way  to  remember  mis- 
sionary friends  at  Christmas?  “We  en- 
courage cards  and  letters  rather  than  gifts,” 
said  Lawrence  Greaser,  associate  secretary 
for  overseas  missions  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“Packages  are  almost  more  of  a bother  to 
the  sender  and  to  the  missionary  than  they 
are  worth,  ” he  said.  “They  are  sometimes 
lost  or  damaged  and  the  missionary  often 
must  pay  customs  duties  to  receive  them. 

Lawrence  noted  that  mail  is  very  im- 
portant to  missionaries — especially  at 

Christmas.  “Particularly  for  congregations 
that  have  special  ties  with  missionaries,  it  is 
good  to  keep  in  touch  and  encourage 
missionaries  through  personal  letters,  cards, 
and  even  casette  tapes.”  MBM  advises  that 
Christmas  mail  be  sent  airmail  by  about 
Dec.  1. 
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The  MBM  administrator  also  suggested 
that  magazine  subscriptions  and  books  make 
nice  Christmas  gifts  to  missionaries.  Read- 
ing is  an  important  way  that  overseas 
workers  keep  up  with  the  events,  issues,  and 
general  mood  of  their  home  country. 

“One  thing  that  bothers  me — and  makes 
me  feel  guilty — every  time  I visit  our 
workers  abroad  is  that  they  receive  Gospel 
Herald  and  other  church  publications  so 
late,  Lawrence  said.  “Gospel  Herald  is  a 
vital  link  to  the  home  churches,  and  they 
read  it  avidly  overseas;  we  just  can’t  afford 
to  have  the  magazine  sent  airmail  at  this 
point.  ” 

Lawrence  said  the  best  kind  of  Christmas 
gift  to  overseas  workers  might  be  picking  up 
the  tab  for  sending  Gospel  Herald  airmail. 
“This  could  be  a special  long-term  project 
for  a congregation,  Sunday  School  class,  or 
family,  in  addition  to  regular  giving  to 
MBM,  ” he  said. 


General  Board  Agenda 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  have  its  third  meeting  of  the 
year  at  the  Board  offices  in  Lombard,  111.,  on 
Dec.  5-7,  1978. 

1.  A proposed  membership  change  for 
the  General  Board  and  the  Council  on  Faith, 
Life,  and  Strategy.  The  present  membership 
is  based  upon  the  regional  style  of  church 
structure  which  has  not  developed  as  was 
originally  anticipated.  The  new  proposal 
would  reflect  the  fact  that  conferences  have 
become  increasingly  stronger  and  reflect  our 
present  style  of  operation.  The  new  proposal 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  General  Board 
and  would  include  one  member  from  each 
conference. 

2.  A report  from  the  Task  Force  on 
Leadership  and  Authority  will  be  given  by 
Task  Force  members  Ralph  Lebold  and 
Marlin  Miller.  They  will  present  the  pre- 
liminary reading  of  the  document  that  is  to 
go  to  the  1979  General  Assembly. 

3.  Finances.  The  General  Board  will  hear 
a report  from  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
regarding  its  own  finances  and  the  financial 
situation  of  the  total  church.  It  will  also  give 
consideration  to  the  1980  budgets  for  the 
General  Board,  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  the  Mission  Board,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  Colleges  and  Seminaries. 

The  Board  will  also  hear  reports  from  its 
staff  persons  and  their  involvement  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Jose  Ortiz  and  Dwight 
McFadden  will  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  minority  congregations.  Leonard  Gross 
will  report  on  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Committee  and  the  Arehives.  Newton  Ging- 
rich will  report  on  the  developing  program 
for  Waterloo  79.  The  regional  Board  mem- 
bers will  report  on  aetivities  of  the 
conferences  in  their  respective  regions. 
Th  ere  will  also  be  reports  from  the 


churchwide  program  boards  and  agencies. 
Gordon  Zook  will  report  for  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries;  Al  Meyer  will 
report  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
colleges  and  seminaries;  Ernest  Bennett  will 
report  on  the  Mission  Board;  Ben  Cutrell 
will  report  for  the  Publication  Board;  and 
Dwight  Stoltzfus  will  report  for  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid. 

For  this  meeting  being  held  in  the  Lom- 
bard community,  members  of  the  Lombard 
congregation  will  host  Board  members 
overnight  in  their  homes. 


Unmasking  the  powers 

“Christ  Unmasks  the  .Powers  ’ proclaimed 
the  banner  in  the  meeting  room  where 
about  125  students  from  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  colleges  gathered  for  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship  (IPR)  as- 
sembly in  Washington,  D.C. 

An  annual  event,  the  assembly  drew  ca- 
pacity attendance  from  nearly  all  member 
schools.  Five  persons  traveled  across  the 
continent  from  Fresno  Pacific  College  to  at- 
tend the  October  26  to  28  sessions,  and  22 
persons  represented  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College  and  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  College  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  Others 
were  students  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  and  Bethel,  Bluffton, 
Conrad  Grebel,  Hesston,  Messiah,  Eastern 
Mennonite,  Freeman  Junior,  and  Goshen 
colleges. 

The  assembly  theme  was  rooted  in  the 
theological  concept  of  the  “powers  ” out- 
lined in  Hendrik  Berkhof’s  book,  Christ  and 
the  Powers.  As  he  introduced  the  topic, 
Delton  Franz  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  Washington  Of- 
fice explained  that  the  “principalities  and 
powers’ ’ referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
not  some  mystical  otherworldly  notions. 
Rather,  they  are  the  political  and  economic 
forces,  ideologies,  cultures,  institutions. 


structures,  and  systems  of  society  that  were 
created  to  provide  basic  order  in  that  so- 
ciety. 

These  powers  have  become  false  gods  and 
false  securities  and  have  overstepped  their 
legitimate  bounds  in  demand  of  our  loyalty. 
For  the  Christian,  Christ  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate power  and  security.  Believers  are 
called  to  confront  the  abuses  of  the  powers 
and  unmask  the  gods  of  the  age,  he  noted. 

What  are  the  major  forces  that  control 
power  and  dominate  decision-making  in  our 
society  today?  How  can  we  as  Christians 
respond  to  the  military  goliath,  the  systemic 
injustices,  and  the  powerful  societal  in- 
fluences which  draw  us  into  unwilling  par- 
ticipation in  exploitative  relationships  with 
other  people  around  the  world?  To  answer 
these  questions,  the  conference  drew  on  a 
variety  of  resource  persons. 

Cathy  Hurwit,  an  aide  to  Congressman 
Toby  Moffett,  Connecticut,  explained  that 
lobbyists  on  the  Hill  perform  an  essential 
function  by  providing  information  to  legisla- 
tors and  by  representing  constituencies 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  represented 
in  Congress. 

Franz  and  Betsy  Beyler  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  explained  that  persons  such  as 
Paul  and  Jane  Quiring  and  Murray  and 
Linda  Hiebert,  former  overseas  MCC 
workers,  were  able  to  make  unique  testi- 
monies to  Congress  and  other  officials  which 
influenced  such  policy  decisions  as  human 
rights,  reduction  of  U.S.  military  aid,  and 
granting  U.S.  emergency  food  aid. 

Richard  McSorley  and  two  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  for  Creative  Nonvio- 
lence, Jim  Wallis  of  Sojourners  community, 
both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  a variety 
of  alternative  methods  of  working  for  social 
change  and  challenging  the  powers.  CCNV 
community  members  described  their  efforts 
at  public  witness,  such  as  in-person  protests 
at  a recent  arms  sale  bazaar. 

Wallis  drew  on  insights  from  his  exper- 
ience as  a founding  member  of  Sojourners 
community.  He  said  that  an  analysis  of 
powers  and  structures  is  important.  “Many 
people  have  solutions  to  confronting  the 
powers:  evangelism,  the  filling  of  the  Spirit, 
service  and  action  on  behalf  of  justice,  acts 
of  prophetic  resistance.  All  of  these  are 
Inadequate  in  themselves.  We  must  start  at 
something  more  basic — the  formation  of  liv- 
ing, breathing  communities  of  faith  where 
the  life  and  blood  of  Christ  are  experienced. 
This  is  the  most  fundamental  challenge  to 
the  powers — koinonia.  ” 

Participation  in  all  sessions  was  lively  and 
students  reported  that  there  is  a growing 
interest  in  peace  and  justice  issues  on  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  campuses. 

Although  the  group  voted  down  a motion 
to  open  IPF  membership  to  peace  groups 
from  other  Christian  colleges,  members  en- 
couraged relating  to  other  groups  and 
broader  peacemaking  efforts. 
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Mennonite  enrollments 
continue  to  increase 

More  Mennonite  young  people  are  attend- 
ing Mennonite  colleges,  according  to  final 
enrollment  figures  released  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  office.  Total 
enrollment  of  full-time  Mennonite  Church 
students  at  Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen,  and 
Hesston  colleges  is  1,723,  the  highest  since 
1971.  This  is  an  increase  of  32  over  last  year 
and  is  162  more  than  in  1974,  the  lowest 
year  in  the  past  decade.  At  the  individual 
schools,  enrollments  of  Mennonite  Church 
students  this  fall  are  631  at  EMC  (down  25 
from  last  year),  698  at  Goshen  (up  24)  and 
394  at  Hesston  (up  33). 

The  proportion  of  Mennonite  Church 
students  in  the  total  student  body  at  the 
three  schools  is  up  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  This  percentage  had  been  declining  for 
years,  reaching  a low  of  61  percent  in  1976. 
This  year  Mennonite  Church  students  make 
up  63  percent  of  the  total  enrollments.  The 
percentage  at  each  of  the  schools  is  currently 
within  the  60  to  65  percent  range. 

Hesston  showed  a 6 percent  increase  in 
total  enrollment  over  last  year — 655  com- 
pared with  617.  A decade  ago  (1969) 
Hesston’s  fall  term  student  body  numbered 
401.  Five  years  ago  (1974)  it  was  480.  The  63 
percent  growth  in  enrollment  over  the  past 
ten  years  runs  counter  to  national  trends  in 
student  attendance  at  private  colleges  in 
general  and  at  two-year  colleges  especially. 

Total  enrollments  at  Goshen  and  EMC 
remained  steady,  with  1,069  at  Goshen 
(down  three  from  last  year)  and  1,005  at 
EMC  (up one.)’ 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
termed  the  stable  enrollment  picture  “a  sig- 
nificant achievement  in  a period  of  declin- 
ing population  of  college-age  youth. 

“We  are  pleased  that  EMC’s  enrollment 
held  steady,  but  it  gives  us  a very  tight 
budget  and  calls  for  diligence  in  our  fiscal 
management,”  Augsburger  stated. 

“This  can  also  be  a message  to  the  church 
to  take  the  initiative  in  encouraging  more 
young  people  to  invest  in  a Christian  educa- 
tion for  preparation  in  a changing  future,” 
the  EMC  president  added.  “Our  mission  is 
clear,  our  program  strong,  and  the  campus 
spirit  encouraging.  This  enrollment  rep- 
resents a choice  group  of  young  people 
whom  we  can  assist  in  their  future  develop- 
ment.” 

Ohio  teams  focus 
on  evangelism 

The  North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church  near 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  provided  the  hospitality 
and  setting  for  the  first  Church  Growth 
Seminar  to  be  planned  and  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  Mennonite  Evangelism  Commission. 
Thirty-four  congregations  from  Ohio  and 


western  Pennsylvania  were  represented  by 
teams  of  from  two  to  five  persons.  Nearly 
140  persons  were  registered  for  the  two-day 
seminar,  Oct.  27  and  28. 

Resource  persons  were  Chester  Wenger 
and  Nate  Showalter,  Home  Ministries  staff 
persons  for  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Henry  Swartley,  pas- 
tor from  Alpha,  N.J.;  and  Richard  and  Jewel 
Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio.  Richard  teaches  Bi- 
ble and  evangelism  classes  at  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute.  Eldon  King,  Ohio  Mennonite 
Conference  Minister  of  Evangelism,  and 
Nate  Showalter  codirected  the  event  and 
helped  facilitate  the  group  process. 

The  sessions  met  continuously  from  4:00 
to  10:00  p.m.  on  Friday  and  9:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  with  resource  persons 
presenting  church  growth  principles  which 
teams  then  discussed  for  adapting  to  their 
own  congregational  settings. 

Nate  Showalter  provided  the  beginning 
thought-provoking  input  session  on  “The 
Dilemma:  Why  Our  Converts  Join  Other 
Churches.”  Using  a Bible  study  from  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  he  illustrated  how  congrega- 


Fourteen  new  volunteers  have  begun  as- 
signments with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service  following  a one- 
week  orientation  from  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  6. 

Front  row:  Sheryl  Reimer,  Hesston,  Kan., 
to  Downey,  Calif.;  Doug  Thierry,  Fayette, 
Ohio,  to  Johnstown,  Pa.;  James  Kandel, 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ont. ; 
Samuel  Korsah,  Ghana,  West  Africa,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Gerald  Leatherman, 
Ottsville,  Pa.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Middle  row:  Tina  Swartz,  Spring  City, 


tions  need  to  accept  new  Christians  with  a 
completeness  that  provides  help  in  “getting 
in”  along  with  much  encouragement. 
Churches  will  not  grow,  he  pointed  out,  un- 
less they  are  equipped  to  assimilate  new 
believers.  The  speakers  drew  heavily  on 
their  own  experiences  and  training  to 
illustrate  and  highlight  helpful  growth  prin- 
ciples. Participants  were  urged  to  identify 
those  in  their  congregations  who  have  the 
gift  of  evangelism  to  discover  what 
“bridges”  they  have  into  their  communities 
that  will  help  communicate  the  gospel  effec- 
tively. 

Not  intended  to  be  “just  another  good 
meeting”  this  Church  Growth  Seminar  will 
provide  the  discipline  of  several  follow-up 
seminars  to  provide  continuing  resources 
and  assistance  to  congregations  and  their 
church  growth  teams.  A team  reporter  along 
with  each  pastor  will  be  the  link  between 
the  Ohio  Conference  Evangelism  office  and 
the  congregations  between  seminars. 

Tentative  dates  for  the  first  follow-up 
seminar  are  February  23  and  24;  the  place  is 
yet  undecided. — Eldon  King 


Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Marilyn  Bren- 
neman.  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to  Carlsbad, 
N.M.;  Betty  Witmer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  La 
Junta,  Colo.;  Betty  Gascho,  Breslau,  Ont.,  to 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Back  row:  Kristen  Burckhart,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  to  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Laurel  Martin, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Stratford,  Ont.;  Doug 
Wiebe,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  to  Evanston,  111.; 
Karen  Hochstetler,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Aurora,  Ohio;  Leola  Shoemaker,  Ridott,  111., 
to  London,  Ont. 


Fourteen  begin  VS  assignments 
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mennoscope 


No  Gospel  Herald  for  November  28. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  is  look- 
ing for  a principal  to  begin  employment 
Aug.  1,  1979.  Applications  or  inquiries 
should  be  made  before  Jan.  1,  1979,  to  Supt. 
William  D.  Hooley,  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  2904  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526, 
or  call  (219)533-8140. 

Sheldon  Burkhalter,  pastor  of  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  led  Christian 
Life  and  Renewal  Week  at  Goshen  College 
from  Oct.  30  through  Nov.  3.  The  series  of 
chapel  talks  focused  on  the  Book  of  Romans, 
chapters  one  through  14.  Individual  talks 
were  entitled  Freedom  Wasted,  Freedom 
Regained,  Freedom  from  Sin,  and  Freedom 
in  Community.  In  addition  to  his  campus- 
wide presentations,  Burkhalter  participated 
in  several  classes,  met  informally  with 
students,  and  met  also  with  small  campus 
groups. 

Stanley  and  Jane  Freyenberger,  workers 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  are  setting  up  a health  program  in 
their  village  in  northern  Ghana.  “Health 
work  was  one  of  the  village  chief’s  major 
requests  when  we  arrived,  ” they  reported. 
“He  would  like  us  to  set  up  a hospital,  but 
we  envision  something  more  at  the  village 
level  which  would  involve  education  first 
and  foremost.”  The  Freyenbergers  have 
been  working  since  1976  at  the  Langbensi 
Agricultural  Station — a cooperative  effort  of 
MBM,  the  Ghana  Christian  Council,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana. 

Helping  Choctaw  Indians  in  a small 
Mississippi  community  regain  their  pride  as 
native  Americans  is  a major  concern  of  the 
Pearl  River  Voluntary  Service  Unit  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  two  local  Men- 
nonite churches  and  the  Choctaw  Tribal 
Council,  the  VSers  are  emphasizing  activi- 
ties for  children  and  youth  whose  tribe  has 
been  demoralized  by  a long  history  of  mis- 
treatment by  white  people.  Currently  the 
church  wide  Girls  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary  is  raising  funds  to  buy  camping 
gear,  sports  equipment,  and  craft  supplies 
for  a Choctaw  girls’  club,  boys’  club,  and 
youth  group.  MBM  has  been  involved  in 
self-determination  projects  for  the  Pearl 
River  Choctaws  since  1972. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  receiving 
applications  for  an  Assistant  Director  of 
Business  Affairs,  full-time  position,  begin- 
ning on  Jan.  1,  1979.  Qualifications:  college 
degree,  business  experience  or  a related 
field,  knowledgeable  in  purchasing,  experi- 
ence in  managing  programs  and  personnel. 


service-oriented.  Also  needed  is  an  Adminis- 
trative Assistant /secretarial  applicants  wel- 
come. Qualifications:  ability  to  organize; 
take  initiative,  work  without  direct  supervi- 
sion and  within  the  assigned  scope  of  au- 
thority, and  possess  a mastery  of  office  skills. 
Apply  by  contacting  Lee  M.  Yoder,  Person- 
nel Office,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  (703)  433-2771, 
ext.  211. 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries  is 
offering  a Middle  East  Study  Tour  from 
June  11  to  July  2,  1979.  Students  may  also 


participate  in  an  archeological  dig  for  two 
additional  weeks.  The  major  focus  of  the 
tour  will  be  Israel,  but  other  stops  will  in- 
elude  plaees  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Jordan. 
The  program  eombines  tours  of  signifieant 
biblieal  sites  with  planned  lectures  and  in- 
formal input  by  local  guides  and  scholars 
and  by  tour  leaders.  The  tour  leaders  are 
Howard  Charles,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  and  Ron  Guengerich,  a grad- 
uate student  in  Old  Testament  at  University 
of  Michigan.  Persons  interested  in  the  1979 


You  can  afford  a 
Mennonite  college. 


I had  to  put  myself  through  college  quite  independently  of 
my  parents.  I got  some  scholarship  help,  and  worked 
during  the  summers  and  school  year.  I also  took  out  a 
loan.  The  loan  proved  to  be  of  tremendous  value  because 
of  its  low  interest  rate.  Once  I finished  my  medical 
training  I could  repay  the  loan  with  no  problems.  You  just 
can't  beat  that  system. 

Stanley  Beachy,  M.D. 

Carlisle,  PA 

BA,  Goshen  College,  1969 


My  children  planned  on  college  even  when  they  were  pre- 
schoolers. They  realized,  after  their  father  died,  how  im- 
portant my  own  college  education  was  when  I had  to  go 
back  to  teaching.  The  girls  have  worked  throughout  high 
school  and  during  summers  too.  College  is  exp>ensive,  and 
its  payment  takes  a good  bit  of  sacrifice  on  everyone's 
part.  But  the  investment  is  definitely  worth  it. 

Melinda  J.  Smith 
Orrville,  OH 

BA,  Goshen  College,  1949 

Mother  of  GC  student  Rosemary  Hooley 


I wanted  to  pay  for  college  myself,  and  the  only  way  I 
could  do  it  was  to  work  and  study  at  the  same  time.  Right 
now  I'm  taking  classes  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  working  as  a carpenter  the  other  days.  It  will  take  me 
an  extra  year  or  two  before  I graduate,  but  I'm  in  no  hur- 
ry to  get  through.  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  my  own 
way. 

Randy  Olson,  Junior 
LaGrange,  IL 

Study-And-Work  Program 

We  all  know  that  a college  education  is  a major  investment.  If  you  are  prepared 
to  make  that  investment,  we  are  prepared  to  help.  Aid  comes  not  only  from  the 
College  but  from  state  governments,  the  federal  government,  and  sometimes  a 
sp>ecific  congregation.  Last  year  over  60  percent  of  the  student  body  received  aid 
averaging  $2,645.  With  your  careful  planning,  and  our  financial  counsel,  you  can 
afford  a Mennonite  college. 

Goshen  College  is  your  college. 
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Study  Tour  should  write  to  Middle  East 
Study  Tour,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  3003  Benham  Avenue,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 

A second  edition  of  Mennonite  Your  Way 
Directory  will  be  published  in  May  1979.  It 
is  being  compiled  by  Leon  and  Nancy  Stauf- 
fer. “Many  people  who  missed  being  listed 
in  the  original  Directory  have  already  sent 
us  their  names,  addresses,  and  accommoda- 
tions, in  case  we  do  a new  edition,”  they 
report.  “Another  reason  to  publish  again  is 
that  in  the  three  years  since  the  first  Direc- 
tory a lot  of  information  has  become  out- 
dated.” The  Mennonite  Your  Way  Direc- 
tory II  will  be  for  use  by  Mennonites  and  re- 
lated fellowships.  Anyone  from  these  groups 
interested  in  being  listed  in  it  should  request 
a registration  form  from  Mennonite  Your 
Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538.  All 
registrations  must  be  returned  by  January 
15,  1979. 

The  Third  Annual  Arkansas  Valley  Men- 
nonite Relief  sale  raised  over  $12,000  this 
year.  It  is  supported  by  Mennonite  churches 
in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  western 
Kansas. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  27,  between  80 
and  90  people  gathered  at  Bird-in-Hand 
Restaurant,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  for  a dinner 
fellowship  and  to  hear  J.  C.  Wenger  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  tell 
the  story  of  Bishop  George  R.  Brunk  (1871- 
1938).  Following  the  dinner,  J.  C.  Wenger 
autographed  copies  of  his  biography  of 
Bishop  Brunk  entitled  Faithfully,  George  R. 
published  by  the  Brunk  family  on  Oct.  15. 

Urie  A.  Bender  has  been  researching  the 
lives  and  service  of  four  Ontario  Mennonite 
ministers — Oscar  Burkholder,  S.  F.  Coff- 
man, C.  F.  Derstine,  and  J.  B.  Martin.  The 
writing  of  these  biographical  profiles  was 
commissioned  by  the  Ontario  Mennonite 
Conference  in  September  of  1976.  Urie  is 
anxious  to  have  access  to  any  information, 
anecdotes,  or  memory  impressions  of  these 
men  or  the  era  they  represent  not  yet  sent  to 
him  or  provided  through  interviews.  Please 
submit  research  items  no  later  than  Dec.  12, 
1978,  to  Urie  A.  Bender,  16  Union  St.,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.  N2J,  1B6. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  English  as 
a second  language  are  now  able  to  take  a co- 
major or  certificate  program  in  that  field  at 
Goshen  College.  The  TESL  program,  offered 
by  the  English  Department,  is  especially  use- 
ful for  short-term  teaching  assignments  with 
church,  community,  or  private  agencies  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  A special  invitation  is 
given  to  people  going  into  TESL  assignments 
with  agencies  such  as  Church  World  Service, 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  For  additional 
information,  including  information  on  fees 
and  course  schedules,  write  to  the  English  De- 
partment at  Goshen  College. 

The  Board  of  the  Michiana  Mennonite 
Relief  Sale  presented  MCC  representative 


Paul  Longacre  a check  for  $249,793  on  Nov.  2 
in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  money  raised  on  Sept.  23, 
at  the  Elkhart  County  Fairgrounds,  was  the 
most  ever  received  at  the  Michiana  sale.  The 
proceeds  were  over  20  percent  more  than  the 
$ 195,000  raised  last  year. 

The  number  of  African  refugees  has 
increased  dramatically  since  1960  reports 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  According  to 
the  most  recent  statistics,  1.6  million  refugees 
exist  outside  their  homelands  in  27  African 
countries.  An  additional  1.8  million  have 
returned  to  their  home  countries  and  are 
awaiting  resettlement.  While  some  countries 
have  only  a few  hundred  refugees,  Zaire  has 
over  a half  million  inside  its  borders. 

The  J.  Otis  Yoders  returned  on  Oct.  12 
from  a 23-day  fraternal  visit  to  west  Africa  and 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  international 
radio  and  literature  ministry  of  Heralds  of 
Hope.  From  this  fraternal  visit  the  Yoders 
expressed  this  observation:  “Before  us  are 
doors  of  communication  as  never  before.  This 
may  be  our  last  opportunity  to  get  the  gospel 
to  the  masses.  A world  population  of  4 billion 
with  an  annual  growth  of  nearly  90  million  re- 
quires us  to  rededicate  ourselves  and  our 
resources  to  the  great  task  of  evangelism.  We 
must  use  the  means  and  media  now  at  hand  if 
we  would  be  faithful  to  our  Lord’ s commission 
in  our  day.” 

Special  meetings:  Stanley  Shirk,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  at  Bethel,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
Nov.  29  to  Dec.  11;  and  at  Durham,  N.C., 
Dec.  17-21.  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
at  Mt.  Zion,  Boonsboro,  Md.,  Dec.  3-10. 

William  R.  Miller,  N.  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Nov.  21-26. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Crown 
Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio;  two  at  Maple  Grove,  At- 
glen.  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Maynard  J.  Headings 
from  Woodburn,  Ore.,  to  R.  1,  Box  94,  Hub- 
bard, OR  97032.  Aureliano  Vazquez,  1129 
Ayersville,  Rd.,  Defiance,  OH  43512.  Phone: 
(419)784-4124. 


readers  say 


1 want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
article  “Ninety-Five  Theses  on  the  Church  ’ by  J. 
Denny  Weaver.  I like  the  clarity  with  which  it 
comes  through. — Herman  Click,  Atglen,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  make  a little  comment  on  “Shall 
we?  or  shall  we  not?”  (Nov.  7,  p.  874). 

I believe  J.  J.  Hostetler  is  unnecessarily  trou- 
bled about  the  form  of  question  he  cites.  First,  the 
whole  matter  is  really  a small  thing.  The  specific 
words  do  not  matter  so  much  as  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  used. 

Second,  the  matter  of  “shall  we”  is  based  on  a 
highly  formal,  and  now  somewhat  outdated, 
elaborate  idea  of  how  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  will 
are  to  be  used.  The  dictionary  statement  quoted  is 
clearly  based  on  this  very  formal  system. 

Third,  shall  when  used  to  express  command  or 
compulsion  is  confined  to  statements  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  as  “You  shall  go  ’ or 
“He  shall  stand.”  When  used  in  questions  in  the 
first  person  the  auxiliary  shall  signals  the  attitude 


did 

you 

know 

that 

while  contributions  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  have  increased 
64.6%  in  the  last  decade,  the 
buying  power  of  these 
contributions  has 
decreased  21.5%? 


$3,374,257 


In  1967,  Mennonite  congregations 
gave  $1,813,142  to  missions  through 
MBM.  Last  year  that  figure  rose  to 
$2,984,434.  However,  it  would  have 
required  $3,374,257  in  1977  to 
compensate  for  the  86.1  % increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  iast  10 
years. 

Spiraiing  costs  are  most  dramatic  in 
overseas  locations  that  are  also 
affected  by  a devaluating  dollar.  It 
costs  41.4%  more  to  support  143 
overseas  workers  today  than  it  did  to 
support  156  workers  in  1972.  In 
Japan,  where  17  MBM  missionaries 
are  located,  the  dollar  buys  only  half 
of  what  it  does  in  North  America.  In 
Ghana  a bicycle  tire  sells  for  $32. 

Members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
face  a choice— to  increase  giving  to 
match  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
or  to  allow  cutbacks  in  mission.  The 
latter  option  will  be  a choice  to  not 
send  some  who  are  needed  and, 
possibly,  to  bring  some  home  who 
have  been  sent. 


For  more  details  write 


partners 
Box  370 


^ Elkhart,  IN  46515 

Partners  „ 

MENNONITE 
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expected  in  the  answer,  as  “Shall  we  go?’’  signals 
the  answer  “We  shall  go" — a simple  future. 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  this  question.  Thus 
even  in  the  formal  system  Mr.  Hostetler’s  concern 
is  unfounded.  And  in  the  less  formal  usage  of  the 
present  day  it  is  even  less  well  founded. — L.  A. 
King,  Norwich,  Ohio. 

1 am  writing  to  comment  on  “A  $25  Electric 
Bill”  (Oct  3).  The  article  is  an  example  of  apply- 
ing wise  living  to  a particular  area  of  life.  While 
the  illustration  may  not  be  applicable  every- 
where, the  principle  is.  The  idea  is  starting  where 
one  is  and  in  the  local  family  situation  is  catching 
on.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  piece  I saw 
recently  was  entitled  “voluntary  simplicity  ” and 
it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  people  following 
its  practice  is  increasing. 

In  a discussion  group  in  1971  I was  strongly 
challenged  after  I insisted  on  the  need  for  simpler 
living  and  defined  what  I meant  by  this.  1 was 
told  my  ideas  would  cause  people  to  lose  jobs  and 
thus  bring  depression.  The  respondent  insisted  we 
must  buy  more  and  more  so  people  can  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Carter  s 
anti-inflation  program  involves  an  appeal  to  get 
down  to  more  basic  and  simple  living.  Whether  or 
not  the  plan  works  depends  on  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  basic  living  is  that 
we  were  dramatically  reminded  at  the  World 
Conference  that  we  do  live  in  'one  world.  God 
never  intended  that  the  gap  which  exists  in  our 
world  should  be  so  great.  It  is  tragic  that  90 
percent  of  all  the  Christian  resources  of  the  world 
are  spent  in  behalf  of  less  than  6 percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  need  to  turn  this  around 
because  it  is  right  and  also  because  in  so  doing  we 
ourselves  will  gain  in  the  long  run.  Sharing  is  not 
only  Christian,  but  it  is  also  practical. — Andrew 
S.  Shelly,  Newton,  Kan. 


births 

( liildrcn  arc  ail  liiTitanc  ot  (Ilf  Lord  (Fs  1273) 

Bisbort,  George  and  Brenda  (Brown),  Barto, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Neal  David,  Oct,  10.  1978. 

De  Brouwer,  Germain  and  Adeline  (Kuepfer), 
Newton,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Tyrone  Ca- 
mille, Aug.  10,  1978, 

Carter,  Daniel  and  Kathy  (Zehr),  Newton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jason  Emanuel,  Aug.  27,  1978. 

Detweiler,  Don  and  Eileen  (Scnellenberger), 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jamie  Todd,  Oct. 
12,  1978. 

Erb,  Garry  and  Doris  (Elliott),  Listowel,  Ont., 
first  and  second  children,  Trent  Garry  and  Tisha 
Marie,  Oct.  1,  1978. 

Gascho,  Glenn  and  Carol  (Elliott),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  son,  David  Christian,  Oct.  20,  1978. 

Gingerich,  Glifford  and  Delorus  (Gingerich), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie 
Lynn,  Sept.  23,  1978. 

Gingerich,  Dennis  and  Linda  (Augsburger), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Cheritt  Landon, 
Oct.  24,  1978. 

Gingerich,  John  P.,  and  Julie  VanderWerf,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  John  Nicholas, 
Oct.  26,  1978. 

Heebner,  Dean  and  Joan  (Straussner),  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Sept.  16, 
1978. 

Hess,  J.  Richard  and  Mary  (Buckwalter),  Hon- 
duras, G.  A,,  first  child,  Christopher  David,  Oct. 
29,  1978. 

Mininger,  Phil  and  Mary  (Kauffman),  Macon, 
Miss.,  second  daughter,  Annie  Janine,  Oct.  19, 
1978. 

Oesch,  Ronald  and  Beverly  (Elliott),  Zurich, 
Ont,,  first  child,  Ryan  Michael,  Sept.  18,  1978. 

Reist,  David  and  Donna  (Cyphers),  Akron, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Robert  Peter,  July  8,  1978. 


Styer,  James  and  Beth  (Brenneman),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  second  son,  Andrew  Marc,  Aug.  7 
1978, 

Weber,  Dale  and  Patricia  (Bennett),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  Oct.  15,  1978. 

Wyble,  Glenn  and  Janice  (Musser),  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Ryan,  Oct.  13,  1978. 


marriages 

■ They  shall  lu*  om*  flesh  " (Gen.  2 24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  G(jspel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now-  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Eby  — Buckwalter.  — Lloyd  C.  Eby,  Inter- 
course, Pa,,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Linda  |.  Buck- 
waiter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger  cong,,  by  Clair 
B.  Eby,  father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Chamberlin — Lehman. — Darwin  Chamberlin, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and 
Bernice  Lehman,  Chambersburg,  Pa,,  Pond  Bank 
cong.,  by  Menno  Sollenberger,  Marlin  Lehman, 
and  Wilbur  Besecker,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Cozzarin — Wideman. — Louis  Michael  Cozzar- 
in,  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  Helen  Faye  Wideman, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  by  Rufus  Jutzi,  June  10,  1978. 

Freed — Hoover. — Ray  Freed,  Earlington,  Pa., 
Skippack  cong.,  and  Beverly  Hoover,  Fleetwood, 
Pa,,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Floyd  Freed,  Oct.  14, 
1978. 

Geiser  — Schrock.  — Donald  Geiser,  Green- 
wood, Del.,  Fairlawn  cong.,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and 
Bernice  Schrock,  Greenwood,  Del.,  Greenwood 
cong,,  by  John  F,  Mishler,  July  8,  1978. 

Harmon — Joiner. — Stanley  Harmon,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Nanev  Joiner, 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  United  Methodist  cong,,  by  David 
Hultberg,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Harnish — Miller. — James  Harnish,  New  Provi- 
dence, Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  and  Janet  Miller, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  North  End  cong.,  by  Earl  M. 
Wert,  Oct,  7,  1978, 

Lehman — Schmidt. — David  G.  Lehman,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  and  Lola  A.  Schmidt, 
San  Rafael,  Galif.,  Covenant  Church,  by  J.  C. 
Wenger  and  John  Crist,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Martin — Sollenberger. — Robert  Lynn  Martin, 
Chambersburg,  Pa,,  Marion  cong.,  and  Beverly 
Sue  Sollenberger,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pond  Bank 
cong.,  by  Menno  Sollenberger,  father  of  the 
bride.  Marlin  Lehman,  and  Merle  Cordell,  Oct. 
21,  1978. 

Meyers — Bucher. — Gary  Meyers,  New  Britain, 
Pa,,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Carlene 
Bucher,  Doylestown  cong.,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by 
Roy  Bucher,  father  of  the  bride,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Moyer — Rosenberger. — Steven  Moyer,  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Kathy  Ro- 
senberger, Souderton,  Pa.,  iMooming  Glen  cong., 
by  John  L.  Ruth,  Oct,  15,  1978, 

Peachey  — Gehman.  — Titus  Peachey  and 
Linda  Gehman,  both  of  Diamond  St.  cong., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Mark  Peachey,  Oct.  21, 
1978. 

Reschly — Grieser. — Michael  Douglas  Reschly, 
Washington,  Iowa,  United  Methodist  Ghurch, 
and  Ranee  Lynn  Grieser,  Washington,  Iowa, 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Oliver  Yutzy,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Schlee — Dickinson. — Raymond  Keith  Schlee, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Weaver  cong.,  and  Joyce  Ann 
Dickinson,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Harry  Y.  Shetler  and  Harold  E.  Thomas,  Aug,  19, 
1978. 

Shantz — Roth. — James  Shantz,  Baden,  Ont,, 
Shantz  cong.,  and  Sandra  Roth,  Baden,  Ont,, 
Wilmot  cong.,  by  Edward  Kauffman,  Oct.  6, 
1978. 

Sloof — Shantz. — Peter  Arie  Sloof,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  and  Joy  Elaine  Shantz,  Ayr,  Ont.,  by  Willis 
L.  Breckbill,  May  27,  1978. 

Stoltzfus — Lapp. — Vernon  Stoltzfus,  Honey- 
brook,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Donna  Lapp, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by  Melville 
Nafziger,  Apr.  15,  1978. 


Weiler  — Landis.  — Sidney  Weiler,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  and  Ruth  Landis,  Sarasota,  Fk,,  Ashton 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  E.  Nauman,  Sept.  16,  1978. 

Zehr — Steria. — Earl  Robert  Zehr  and  Gloria 
Steria,  both  from  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Croghan  cong., 
by  Earl  Zehr,  father  of  the  groom,  and  Julius 
Moser,  uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug.  12,  1978. 


obituaries 

' hlcssucl  urc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Uird  (Rev.  14. 13).  We 
seek  to  ptihlish  ohitiiuries  of  all  who  die  as  members  tif  the  Men- 
noiiite  (.fmreh  Please  do  not  send  iis  oliituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  cleimminatittns. 

Bachman,  Matilda  A.,  daughter  of  Peter  E. 
and  Phoebe  (Smith)  Bachman,  was  born  in 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  Nov.  30,  1884;  died  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Oct.  8,  1978;  aged  93  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Rose  Zehr  and  Mrs. 
Amanda  Sears)  and  two  brothers  (Edward  and 
Glyde).  She.  was  a member  of  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of  Don  Heiser;  inter- 
ment in  Willow  Springs  Cemetery. 

Dalke,  Irwin,  son  of  Henry  and  Carrie  (Base) 
Dalke,  was  born  at  Ft.  Cobla,  Okla.,  Sept.  24, 
1923;  died  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  10,  1978;  aged  55  y.  On  Dec. 

1,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Nora  Bell  Koehn,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Mike  and 
Steve),  2 daughters  (Diana  and  Lorna),  one 
grandchild,  his  mother,  3 brothers  (Herman, 
Norman,  and  Edward),  and  3 sisters  (Ruby,  Ru-  ' 
thie,  and  Edith).  He  was  a member  of  the  Glen- 
non  Heights  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  Roger 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  Littleton  Cemetery. 

Grove,  Gladys  Pearl,  daughter  of  John  and 
Emma  (Haun)  Grove,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  July  10,  1899;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Newton,  Kan.,  Aug.  30,  1978;  aged  79  y.  She  was 
a member  of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  2,  in 
charge  of  Jerry  Weaver  and  Paul  Brunner;  inter- 
ment in  Whitestone  Church  Cemetery. 

King,  Clara  A.,  daughter  of  Isaac  P.  and 
Martha  B.  (Kauffman)  Yoder,  was  born  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1890;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  Oct.  26,  1978;  aged  88  y.  She  was  married 
to  Oliver  King,  who  died  in  1918.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Richard  King),  one  daughter  (Martha — 
Mrs.  Fred  Schiff),  6 grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. she  was  preceded  in  death  by  6 
brothers  and  5 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Kauffmann  Funeral  Home  on 
Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  inter- 
ment in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Welty,  twin  sons  of  Merritt  and  Linda 
(Alderfer)  Welty,  were  prematurely  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1978;  died  on  Oct.  10, 
1978.  (One  was  stillborn  and  the  other  died 
shortly  after  birth.)  Surviving  are  the  paternal 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Edith  Welty)  and  the  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Wilmer  and  Verna  Alderfer). 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  10,  in  charge 
of  Clare  Schumm;  interment  at  Goshen,  Ind. 


Cover  from  Hart  picture  archives;  p.  926  by  Chuck  Graber. 


calendar 

Southwest  Mennonite  Conference.  Nov.  23-25. 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders  at 
LaurelvUle  Church  Center.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa..  Jan.  5-7,  1979. 
Ministers'  Week,  “Refocusing  Evangelism,  ’ Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18,  1979, 
Mennonite  General  Assembly.  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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items  and  comments 


Church  of  the  Brethren  protests 
international  arms  trade  exhibit 

The  General  Board  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  protested  an  international 
arms  exhibit  scheduled  next  February  in 
Chicago.  Calling  it  an  “immoral  commer- 
cialization of  arms,  ” the  General  Board  of 
the  denomination  opposed  the  exhibit, 
“Defense  Technology  ’79,”  scheduled  for 
Feb.  18-21  at  the  O Hare  International  Ex- 
position Center,  near  Chicago’s  airport. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  Board  op- 
poses the  exhibit  because  “we  believe  that 
“Defense  Technology  ’79’  will  discourage 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and  the 
possibility  of  future  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements”  and  “we  believe  [it] 
promotes  an  increasing  proliferation  of 
military  force  and  weapons  on  a global 
level.  ” 


Unions,  industry  in  forefront 
of  drive  against  alcoholism 

The  number  of  business  firms  and  unions 
in  the  United  States  that  have  established 
programs  to  combat  alcoholism  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  past  five  years, 
according  to  a federal  report.  The  report 
also  said  that  despite  progress  in  several 
areas,  alcoholism  continues  to  pose  a major 
public-health  problem  in  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimates  that  about  10 
million  adults  and  three  million  teenagers  in 
the  U.S.  have  drinking  problems  of  some 
sort.  HEW  secretary  Joseph  Calif ano  said 
that  “more  than  200,000  deaths  each  year 
may  be  associated  with  the  misuse  of  al- 
cohol, including  half  of  our  traffic  fatalities, 
half  of  our  homicides,  and  one  third  of  our 
suicides.  ” 

Liberals  bigoted,  not  fundamentalists, 
says  pastor  of  fast-growing  congregation 

“Fundamentalist  ” Christianity  is  the  fast- 
est-growing movement  in  American  religion 
despite  the  “bigotry”  that  “religious 
liberals  display  toward  it,  says  an  inde- 
pendent Baptist  spokesman.  Jack  Hyles,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  made  that  observation  during  a 
three-day  meeting  of  the  Southside  Baptist 
Fellowship,  an  independent  group,  encom- 
passing ministers  of  more  than  2,000  con- 
gregations. 

Mr.  Hyles,  who  says  his  church  has  38,000 
members  and  the  world’s  largest  Sunday 
school,  believes  fundamentalism  is  gaining 
rapidly  because  it  offers  a sense  of  certainty 
to  people  unsatisfied  with  modern  life.  He 
said  the  movement  is  now  about  20  million 


strong  and  snowballing.  Mr.  Hyles  vig- 
orously denied  the  oft-repeated  charge  that 
fundamentalists  are  narrow-minded  or 
bigoted  in  their  approach  to  social  issues.  In 
fact,  he  said,  “There’s  less  bigotry  in  funda- 
mentalism than  in  any  other  part  of  religious 
life.  The  biggest  religious  bigotry  in 
America  today  is  that  of  the  liberals  against 
the  fundamentalists.” 


Southern  Baptist  seminary 
reports  record  enrollment 

A record  2,120  students  have  enrolled  this 
fall  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary, an  increase  of  almost  9 percent  over 
the  197^  fall  enrollment.  Divinity  program 
enrollment  increased  from  880  to  927  and 
the  number  of  church-music  students  went 
to  252  from  238. 

A spokesman  said  the  seminary  had  not 
expected  an  increase  in  student  enrollment 
this  year.  He  also  reported  that  30  of  the  70 
student  apartments  being  built  on  campus 
are  open  for  occupancy  and  some  adminis- 
trative and  business  operations  have  been 
relocated  to  relieve  crowded  campus  condi- 
tions. In  the  past  five  years,  the  seminary 
has  added  20  faculty  members,  extended  the 
school  day  for  better  utilization  of  classroom 
space,  and  launched  several  construction 
projects. 


United  Methodists  found  school 
for  Native  American  Ministries 

An  international  school  for  Native 
American  Ministries  has  been  established  at 
United  Methodist-related  Saint  Paul  School 
of  Theology  in  Kansas  City.  It  is  the  latest  in 
a series  of  ethnic  centers  established  by 
agencies  of  the  denomination,  including  one 
for  Asians  at  the  School  of  Theology  at 
Claremont  (Calif.),  one  for  Hispanics  at 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  in  Dallas,  and  a 
multi-ethnic  center  at  Drew  University, 
Madison,  N.J. 

Speaking  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Na- 
tive American  Ministries  center,  Douglas  E. 
Fitch  of  the  church’s  division  of  the  Or- 
dained Ministry  said,  “The  centers  are  the 
judgment  of  God  that  we  have  not  been  in- 
clusive in  theological  education.  But  they 
also  are  a sign  of  the  continuing  activity  of 
God.  They  are  a short-term  answer  to  a 
long-term  goal  of  a genuinely  pluralistic 
church.  ” 


World  population  crisis 
“solvable,”  report  states 

The  world  population  crisis  feared  by 
many  demographers  appears  now  to  be 
“resolvable”  because  of  the  recent  trend  of 
declining  fertility  rates  in  most  populous 
countries,  according  to  a new  report  by  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau.  The  bureau, 
a nonprofit  research  agency  specializing  in 


po|)ulation  trends,  .said  the  “population  ex- 
plosion ” which  was  expected  to  begin  in  the 
1980s  has  been  at  least  partially  offset  by 
widespread  birth  control  programs  in  popu- 
lous developing  nations. 

Only  10  years  ago,  doomsday  prophesy- 
ing called  for  mass  starvation,  world  chaos, 
and  possible  world  war  by  the  year  2,000,  ” 
the  report  said.  “If  recent  trends  continue, 
the  world  population  crisis  appears  resolv- 
able. 


Survey  of  high  school  seniors, 

56%  use  marijuana,  10%  daily 

A survey  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
reveals  that  56  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
used  marijuana  in  1977  and  10  percent  said 
they  used  it  daily.  Marijuana  use  has 
increased  steadily  among  high  school  seniors 
in  the  last  few  years,  according  to  the  study 
reported  in  the  October  issue  of  Psychology 
Today.  The  survey  of  17,000  seniors  showed 
that  students  tend  to  view  marijuana  as  less 
harmful  than  tobacco  and  about  as  harmful 
as  drinking. 

Number  of  U.S.  Catholic  missioners 
serving  overseas  continues  to  drop 

There  are  fewer  American  Catholics  serv- 
ing as  missionaries  overseas  than  there  have 
been  for  any  year  since  1958,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Mission  Council’s  Hand- 
book. Currently,  there  are  6,601  Catholic 
men  and  women  missionaries  serving  in 
foreign  countries  compared  to  6,760  last 
year  and  7,010  two  years  ago.  The  decline, 
according  to  Catholic  mission  experts,  re- 
flects a continuing  lack  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  sisterhood  rather  than  a 
radical  change  in  evangelization  strategy  or 
a lack  of  zeal  for  mission  work. 


Episcopal  priest:  clinical  psychology 
provides  evidence  of  angels,  devils 

Christian  churches  are  downplaying  the 
existence  of  devils  and  angels  at  a time  when 
people,  including  professional  psychologists, 
are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  in- 
volvement and  effect  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
on  human  life.  That  assertion  is  made  by  the 
Morton  Kelsey  who  is  an  Episcopal  priest, 
Jungian  psychologist,  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
author  of  several  books  on  nonmaterial  be- 
ings and  their  relation  to  human  beings. 

Writing  in  his  most  recent  book.  Discern- 
ment: A Study  in  Ecstasy  and  Evil  (Paulist 
Press,  1978),  Mr.  Kelsey  declares  that 
“clinical  psychology  offers  direct,  observ- 
able evidence  that  what  the  churches  have 
talked  about  as  angelic  forces  and  powers 
. . . as  demons  and  devils  are  in  fact  real.” 
According  to  Mr.  Kelsey,  “Such  words  refer 
to  certain  non-physical  realities  that  do  im- 
pinge upon  us  and  influence  us  all.” 
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Skipping  an  issue 


There  is  no  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  scheduled  for  next 
week.  (See  “Mennoscope  ” for  evidence  of  this).  It  is  one  of 
two  weeks  each  year  during  which  we  do  not  publish  the 
Herald.  Why  skip  these  two  weeks?  Why  skip  any  weeks  of 
the  year  when  ours  is  a weekly  publication? 

I do  not  have  details  about  the  decision  some  15  years  ago 
to  begin  issuing  the  Herald  50  times  a year  instead  of  52.  But 
I believe  it  was  a combination  of  cost  saving  and  con- 
venience. The  two  issues  skipped  have  traditionally  been  the 
first  issue  after  two  prominent  U.S.  holidays;  July  4 and 
Thanksgiving. 

It  is  not  that  by  skipping  an  issue  we  do  special  obeisance 
to  these  two  holidays.  It  is  simply  that  our  printers  have  those 
holidays  off  and  it  is  simpler  not  to  print  during  those  weeks. 
As  our  printers  are  wont  to  remind  us,  the  Gospel  Herald  is  a 
sizable  operation  and  requires  someone’s  attention  just  about 
every  day  of  the  work  week.  One  day  less,  they  say,  makes  the 
schedule  tight.  So  if  we  need  to  save  costs  by  skipping  an 
issue,  a holiday  week  is  a good  week  to  do  it. 

However,  as  I have  considered  this  question  and  discussed 
it  with  my  Administrator  down  the  hall,  I have  wondered  if 
this  is  a good  way  to  serve  our  readers’  needs.  I remember 
talking  about  it  once  with  a friend  of  Gospel  Herald.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  was  sure  we  had  good  reason  for  this,  but  it  did 
not  seem  obvious  to  him.  Indeed  many  publications  double 
up  on  issues  and  if  we  wanted  to  follow  their  example  we 
might  skip  an  issue  every  time  the  printers  have  a holiday. 
Also  there  are  editorial  vacations  and  occasional  trips  out  of 
the  country.  With  a little  thought  we  could  come  up  with 
quite  a list  of  weeks  when  it  would  be  more  convenient  not  to 
publish  the  Gospel  Herald. 

There  could  be  the  issue  after  New  Year’s  and  the  issue 
after  Easter.  Also  after  Memorial  Day,  Labor  Day,  and 
Christmas.  Take  out  a few  weeks  for  vacations  and  we  could 
soon  have  you  all  guessing  when  the  Gospel  Herald  would 
appear. 

So  we  have  decided  to  go  the  other  way:  to  issue  the 


Herald  every  week  in  the  year  beginning  in  1979.  We  recog- 
nize that  this  is  flying  in  the  face  of  certain  trends.  For 
example,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1978  the  bill  for  mailing 
the  Herald  was  18.3  percent  higher  than  for  the  year  before. 
A significant  part  of  this  increase  is  a “per  piece’’  surcharge 
which  costs  the  same  no  matter  how  many  pages  we  have. 
But  support  for  the  Gospel  Herald  is  good  and  we  have  con- 
cluded that  we  can  publish  two  more  issues  by  substituting 
several  shorter  issues  for  longer  ones. 

Like  periodicals  in  general,  the  Gospel  Herald  seeks  in 
each  issue  to  make  a statement  about  what  is  discerned  by  the 
staff  to  be  important  now.  By  publishing  every  week,  we  can 
keep  a regular  flow  of  news  and  comments  about  the  Men- 
nonite  Church. 

At  times  I feel  inferior  to  the  many  colorful  publications 
with  which  the  Gospel  Herald  eompetes  on  the  living  room 
table.  But  then  I recognize  that  we  have  a kind  of  reader 
interest  and  support  that  the  average  secular  publication  can- 
not command. 

As  long  as  you  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  activities 
and  doctrine  of  the  Mennonite  Church  we  have  a task  to  do: 
keep  you  up  to  date  and  help  you  think  about  the  calling  of 
our  church  in  these  times  and  places.  Should  this  common 
interest  pass  away,  there  will  be  no  more  place  for  a publica- 
tion such  as  ours. 

Recently  we  sent  out  some  900  reader  interest  question- 
naires to  a random  sample  of  our  subscriber  list.  If  you 
reeeived  one  of  these  and  returned  it,  we  thank  you  for  your 
help.  (If  you  may  have  reeeived  one  and  did  not  yet  return  it, 
we  would  still  like  to  have  your  opinion).  These  question- 
naires are  a way  of  testing  your  response  to  what  we  publish. 
We  think  we  know  in  a general  way  what  readers  want,  but 
we  need  to  test  this  occasionally  to  see  if  we  are  on  target. 

Finally,  we  thank  you  for  your  overall  interest  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  Gospel  Herald.  We  ask  your  prayers  for  the  staff, 
that  the  Herald  might  provide  a faithful  ministry  in  the 
church. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Sea  of  Galilee  at  Tiberias,  Israel,  with  the  remains  of  Turkish  and  Crusader  fortifications. 


Into  a real  world:  the  son  of  David 


by  Kenneth  L.  Gibble 

I remember  well  the  occasion  of  receiving  a Bible  of  my 
very  own  for  the  first  time.  I was  old  enough  to  have 
mastered  the  alphabet  and  to  have  begun  reading  at  least  a 
little.  1 recall  how  excited  I was  at  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  read  for  myself  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  I’d  heard  in 
Sunday  school. 

And  so  when  my  birthday  arrived,  I eagerly  tore  open  that 
package  that  contained  the  King  James  Bible  I had  been 
promised.  I spent  some  time  admiring  the  newness  of  it,  the 
bright  gold  letters  stamped  on  the  cover — HOLY  BIBLE — 


that  seemed  themselves  almost  sacred,  the  black  binding  so 
rich  and  luxurious.  Never  mind  that  it  was  actually  an 
inexpensive  simulation  of  leather.  To  my  young  eyes,  it  was 
beautiful,  a worthy  covering  for  a treasure  hidden  within. 

I barely  heard  my  parents’  admonition  to  read  the  book,  to 
study  it.  I needed  no  such  encouragement. 

That  evening  I curled  up  in  a comfortable  chair  and 
opened  to  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first 
verse  I could  read  easily:  “The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  ” I’d 


heard  of  David  and  Abraham,  but  I did  wonder  how  Jesus 
could  be  their  son.  Well,  never  mind,  on  to  the  second  verse. 

“Abraham  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob;  and  Jacob 
begat  Judas  and  his  brethren;  and  Judas  begat  Phares  and 
Zara  of  Thamar;  and  Phares  begat  Esrom;  and.  . . 

It  was  no  use.  I skimmed  down  the  page  and  saw  an  end- 
less list  of  “begats”  and  names  I couldn’t  begin  to  decipher. 
Seldom  in  my  life  have  I been  so  disillusioned.  Was  this  the 
wonderful  book  I had  heard  praised  so  highly,  that  I and  my 
Sunday  school  friends  had  sung  about  with  such  enthusiasm? 
What  on  earth  did  “begat”  mean?  Disappointment 
overwhelmed  me,  so  much  that  I didn’t  even  bother  to  ask 
my  mother  to  explain  why  the  wonderful  promise  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  a jumble  of  begats  and  unpronounceable 
names.  j4  was  only  much  later  that  I learned  to  appreciate 
what  the  Bible  really  did  contain. 

Why  a genealogy?  I’m  sure  I’ve  not  been  the  only  one 
disappointed  by  the  beginning  of  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Why 
did  the  author  choose  to  begin  his  “Christmas  story’’  with  a 
hopelessly  dull  genealogical  list? 

We  must  understand  that  to  Matthew’s  first  readers,  this 
opening  was  anything  but  dull.  For  them  the  names  rang 
with  happy  familiarity.  This  was  the  royal  line  that  extended 
from  the  father  of  the  faith  Abraham,  down  through  the  illus- 
trious King  David,  all  the  way  to  the  one  whom  God  had  sent 
in  fulfillment  of  the  messianic  promise.  This  Jesus  of  whom 
the  Gospel  told  was  unmistakably  a son  of  David,  just  as  the 
ancient  prophecies  had  said. 

Scholars  are  almost  certain  that  the  first  readers  for  whom 
Matthew’s  Gospel  was  written  were  themselves  Jews.  Theirs 
was  a long  history  filled  with  years  of  glory,  but  also  years  of 
tragedy.  The  very  latest  tragic  event  in  their  history  had  been 
a Jewish  revolt  against  Rome  and  the  subsequent  savage  re- 
prisals by  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

So  it  was  that  the  first  readers  of  Matthew  had  serious 
questions  about  God  in  relation  to  the  recent  tragic  events. 
Why  had  God  permitted  this  to  happen?  If  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  why  had  the  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  not  come  to  pass?  Was  God  no  longer  to  be 
trusted?  Had  He  abandoned  them? 

Matthew’s  Gospel  had  some  answers  to  these  questions. 
Yes,  God  was  to  be  trusted.  He  had  sent  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
who  was  a bona  fide  son  of  David — look  at  His  family  tree. 
But  that’s  not  all;  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  also  a miraculous 
event. 

In  that  time  in  history,  the  birth  of  every  important  hero 
was  accompanied  by  miracles — portents  in  the  stars,  uphea- 
vals in  nature.  Greeks  and  Romans  put  great  stock  in  such  mi- 
raculous happenings  as  verification  of  a person’s  true  great- 
ness. It  is  in  this  light  we  can  appreciate  the  significance  for 
Matthew’s  readers  of  Mary  being  found  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Surely  then  this  was  God’s  promised  Messiah. 
For  not  only  was  the  conception  miraculous,  it  was  likewise  in 
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fulfillment  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy:  “Behold,  a virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel 
[which  means,  God  with  us].  ” 

God-with-us!  He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  our  enemies.  He 
was  faithful  then,  and  now,  and  always.  Blessed  be  He! 

With  just  such  thoughts  and  words  Matthew’s  readers  may 
have  responded  to  the  Advent  story  in  the  Gospel.  The  com- 
ing of  the  Child  was  an  act  of  God’s  salvation.  Joseph  is  told 
in  a dream  to  name  the  child  Jesus,  or  in  the  Hebrew, 
“Yoshua,”  which  means  “O  Lord,  save.’’  And  how  appro- 
priate this  name  is,  for,  says  the  heavenly  messenger,  “he  will 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  ” 

And  so  once  again  Matthew  assures  his  readers  that  their 
God  is  a God  who  saves.  Fven  in  a world  filled  with  disap- 
pointment and  shame  and  tragedy  for  God’s  people,  God 
comes  to  save. 

Matthew’s  story  of  the  coming  of  Christmas  is  realistic. 
The  birth  of  the  Son  of  David  does  not  suddenly  bring  an  end 
to  suffering  and  evil.  The  very  opposite  in  fact.  Fven  before 
He  is  born.  He  brings  shame  and  potential  disgrace  to  His 
mother.  Joseph’s  mind  is  filled  with  suspicion  and  anxiety 
when  he  learns  that  Mary  is  with  child.  He  wants  to  do  what 
is  right,  but  what  is  right  in  this  situation? 

And  then,  as  we  know,  when  Jesus  is  born,  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men  frightens  Herod  terribly.  “A  king  is  born?  I alone 
am  king!  ” So  he  sends  his  soldiers  to  kill  all  the  little  children 
in  Bethlehem. 
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Masada,  the  summer  home  of  Herod  which  Zealots  later  turned 
into  a fortress  and  where  they  committed  suicide  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  Romans. 


This,  Matthew  tells  his  readers,  this  is  the  world  into  which 
the  Savior  was  born.  It  too  was  a time  of  slaughter  and 
destruction.  It  was  a time  when  men  and  women  were  afraid, 
when  children  lost  their  lives,  and  their  parents  wept  for 
them.  It  was  a time  no  different  from  our  own. 

The  meaning  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  But  now  we  must 
leave  Matthew  and  his  contemporaries  and  come  to  our  own 
time.  For  though  the  Christian  faith  was  born  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  it  is  not  merely  history.  And  as  our 
preparation  for  Christmas  nears  completion,  we  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  discover  what  meaning  the  birth  of  a Child 
in  Bethlehem  has  for  us  today. 

To  some  extent,  our  present-day  experience  parallels  that 
of  Matthew’s  first  readers.  There  has  been  no  national 
tragedy,  of  course.  And  certainly  few  of  us  have  been  forced 
to  flee  our  homeland.  All  the  same,  we  live  in  a world  which 
threatens  our  security.  Always  hovering  over  us  is  the 
potential  of  nuclear  destruction.  We  are  told  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  are  running  out,  that  overpopulation  is 
a time  bomb  ticking  relentlessly  away,  that  crime  is  on  the 
increase,  that  our  educational  system  is  headed  for  disaster. 

In  addition  to  these  large-scale  potentials  for  doom  and 
destruction,  we  are  threatened  by  personal  fears.  We  see  our 
friends’  children  getting  into  trouble  and  bringing  heartache 
to  their  families,  we  hear  the  shocking  news  that  yet  another 
of  our  acquaintances  is  involved  in  a marital  breakup,  we  dis- 
cover that  a friend  very  near  our  own  age  has  been  stricken 
by  cancer  or  a heart  attack.  And  we  never  hear  of  such  hap- 
penings without  feeling  a tremor  of  fear  for  our  own  children, 
our  own  marriage,  and  our  own  physical  health. 

The  world  is  a threatening  place  and  the  power  of  evil  is  a 
reality  that  must  be  faced  honestly  and  courageously. 

And  so  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  kind  of  world  into  which 


Christ  came  is  the  world  He  comes  to  now.  It’s  a world  in 
which  men  and  women  doubt  sometimes — as  Joseph  did — in 
which  they  fear  sometimes,  in  which  they  suffer  misfortune. 
In  Matthew’s  Christmas  story  all  these  elements  are  present 
without  apology  and  he  records  that  when  Herod  had 
finished  his  bloody  work  in  Bethlehem  . . . 

Then  was  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah: 

“A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
wailing  and  loud  lamentation, 

Rachel  weeping  for  her  children; 

She  refused  to  be  consoled, 
because  they  were  no  more.  ” 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  a real  world,  not  a make-believe  world 
of  bright  lights,  plastic  wreaths,  and  forced  ho-ho-ho’s  that 
we  must  prepare  for  Christ’s  coming.  That’s  the  gift  Mat- 
thew’s Gospel  blesses  us  with.  It  is  the  message  that  God  is 
faithful  to  His  promises.  The  Child  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary 
is  the  Savior  of  the  world.  He  will  grow  up  to  die  on  a lonely 
cross,  but  this  death  becomes  the  way  to  freedom  and  eternal 
life  for  all  who  welcome  Him  and  follow  Him. 

That  is  the  real  joy  of  Christmas. 


Before  Advent 

Rushing  westward  on  Route  2 
Dusk  whirling  in  my  wake, 

I watch  the  night 
Outstrip  my  going. 

Drawing  shadows  through  the  bare  November  trees. 
Darkness  rises  in  the  valleys 
Before  these  children  I pass 
Can  be  quite  home. 

It  etches  high  pointing  pines  in  black 
Against  a gray-orange  sky 
And  erases  them  before  I’m  there 
To  see  whether  or  not 
A deer  leaped  under  them  to  shelter. 

For  me,  the  driver. 

It’s  the  seeing,  really,  that  matters,  I think. 

Turning  on  my  car’s  two  lights. 

But  they  shoulder  back  the  night 
Only  to  where  the  highway  turns  ahead. 

And  I wish  for  December’s  blaze  of  candle  flames 
To  light  me  home. 

— Nancy  Burkholder  Lee 


December  5, 1978 
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Envy  or  wishful  thinking? 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


Precious  memories,  how  they  linger!  From  the  childhood 
memories  that  flood  my  soul,  comes  one  of  Hankery  Hen,  the 
most  discontented  of  barnyard  fowl.  She  spent  her  day  cack- 
ling, “I  wish!  I wish!”  In  particular,  she  wanted  to  sing  like  a 
thrush.  One  day  her  wish  was  granted  and  Hankery  could 
warble  ‘‘tr-r-ill-1-1  tu-lute”  as  sweetly  as  any  flute.  She  was 
delighted  until  she  tried  to  call  her  chicks  for  dinner.  At  the 
sound  of  the  strange  voice,  they  fled  from  their  mother  in 
confusion  and  fright. 

The  message  clear — “Be  content  with  who  you  are  and 
what  you  have.  Wishful  thinking  is  breeding  ground  for  trou- 
ble.” The  world,  however,  has  more  subtle  hues  than  the 
black-and-white  scenes  that  we  saw  as  youngsters.  Not  all 
hankering  is  bad.  The  forces  of  both  creation  and  destruction 
have  a foothold  in  the  everyday  experience  of  wishful  think- 
ing. When  persons  or  situations  prompt  a silent  “I  wish”  to 
be  spoken  by  the  heart,  the  desire  for  change  can  move 
toward  the  healthy  discovery  of  new  life  as  easily  as  the  harm- 
ful destruction  of  the  old. 

To  want  something  other  than  what  one  holds  in  hand  at 
the  moment  may  be  the  first  stage  of  expanding  or  deepening 
one’s  life.  But  it  may  also  be  the  initial  step  toward  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  innocent  “I  wish  ” that  is  essential  to  hu- 
manity. One  such  distortion  of  desire  is  envy. 

William  Lynch,  in  his  book  Images  of  Hope,  notes  that  not 
to  wish  is  to  be  drawn  toward  apathy.  Not  knowing  our 
wishes  is  to  be  separated  from  ourselves.  And  allowing  the 
gift  of  wishing  to  be  left  up  to  others  is  to  be  conformed  to  the 
culture  around  us.  A distorted  wish  that  counters  reality,  re- 
jects mutuality,  and  cannot  wait  to  be  satisfied  is  envy. 

Envy  is  discontented  with  reality.  The  sin  of  envy  is  often 
engaged  in  pridefully  rebuffing  God  for  the  artistic  style 
evident  in  creation.  Like  Hankery,  envy  is  discontented  with 
the  shape  and  sounds  of  reality.  The  differences  that  lie 
within  the  created  order,  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  God’s 
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distribution  of  gifts,  are  viewed  disgruntledly.  “Why  was  she 
given  brains,  beauty,  and  musical  ability?”  “Why  wasn’t  I 
born  into  a wealthy  family?”  We  could  as  well  ask,  “Why 
can’t  we  fly?  Birds  can.  ” 

The  distinctions  that  highlight  our  individuality  can  serve 
as  catalysts  for  change,  a source  of  inspiration.  Or,  they  can 
be  seen  as  the  wonderful  proof  of  a Creator  whose  exu- 
berance for  variety  knows  no  bounds.  Yet  envy  rejects  reality. 
It  would  push  us  into  blind  silence  rather  than  have  us  pro- 
claim with  the  priest  and  poet  Gerard  Manly  Hopkins  in 
“Pied  Beauty,  ” 

All  things  counter,  original,  spare,  strange; 

Whatever  is  fickle,  freckled  (who  knows  how?) 

With  swift,  slow;  sweet,  sour;  adazzle,  dim; 

He  fathers-forth  whose  beauty  is  past  change; 

Praise  Him. 

Spite  undercuts  the  respectful  response  to  differences  that 
are  part  of  reality  and  injects  a strain  of  envy  that  despises 
rather  than  delights  in  variegated  creation. 

The  human  task  of  acknowledging  and  accepting  reality 
keeps  our  desires  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  To  wish  with  a 
gnostic  imagination  that  says  human  reality  is  a dream  is  to 
head  toward  hopelessness,  for  our  wishes  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
“Nothing  creates  as  much  hopelessness  as  an  ideal  that  is  not 
human  ” (Lynch,  p.  55).  One  such  ideal  would  be  that  we  are 
never  to  experience  envy. 

But  what  about  those  wishes  that  seem  to  be  very  human, 
the  wish,  for  example,  to  be  loved.  The  stronger  the  desire  to 
have  fundamental  human  needs  met,  the  clearer  the  wish  for 
what  lies  close  to  the  heart  and  to  the  heart  of  life,  the  greater 
the  potential  for  an  envious  distortion  of  those  wishes.  Take 
for  example  the  brothers  of  Joseph,  young  men  who  longed  to 
be  loved  by  their  father,  but  who  always  bumped  into  the 
back  of  the  one  who  stood  ahead  of  them  in  line.  Thwarted 
desires  in  this  arena  open  the  way  for  envy. 

The  resentment  harbored  toward  Joseph  can  easily  drop 
anchor  within  anyone’s  life.  Preferential  love  covers  the 
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world  as  water  covers  the  face  of  the  seas.  All  forms  of  love 
choose  favorites,  all  forms,  that  is,  except  agape.  And  that  is  a 
difficult  chunk  of  reality  to  accept.  Yet,  unless  we  want  to  be 
perpetually  green  with  envy  because  we  are  not  loved  by 
everyone  in  the  way  they  love  those  dearest  to  them,  we  must 
learn  what  Joseph’s  brothers  did  not — to  reverence  the  rela- 
tionships we  wish  we  had  but  do  not,  even  when  the  discrep- 
ancies between  what  xjoe  have  and  what  they  hold  seems  un- 
fair. That  is  no  easy  assignment.  “Tempted  and  tried  we’ re 
oft  made  to  wonder,  why  it  should  be  thus  all  the  day  long, 
when  there  are  others  living  about  us  never  molested  though 
in  the  wrong.’’ 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  move  from  resentment  to  rejection. 
The  first  victim  is  oneself.  Not  believing  that  we  were  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  as  particular,  distinct,  individual 
persons,  envy  tempts  us  to  make  ourselves  over.  This  is  done 
neither  in  our  own  image  (for  that  is  what  is  being  discarded) 
nor  in  God’s  (for  the  Creator  is  to  blame  for  the  current  mess) 
but  in  the  likeness  of  those  people  we  envy.  A poster  I have 
seen  recently  said  succinctly,  “God  don’t  make  no  junk.  ” Yet 
how  often  our  desire  for  care  and  acceptance  rejects  the 
human  being  God  created  and  pushes  us  into  being  plastic 
models  of  the  people  who  have  what  we  want. 

Advertising  seduces.  Advertising  seduces  us  into  wishing 
wishes  that  are  not  ours.  To  buy  into  the  values  of  the  mar- 
ketplace drains  us  of  the  life  that  is  uniquely  ours  as  we  spend 
ourselves  pursuing  the  glimmers  of  security  that  are  dangled 
before  us.  We  receive  the  message  that  God  has  made  a mis- 
take in  creation  and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  correct  the  flaws. 
Though  life  is  promised,  less  is  delivered,  for  it  is  not  our  life 
that  is  rewarded,  but  the  life  into  which  we  have  been 
pressed  by  cultural  forces.  The  trophies  of  accomplishment 
are  tarnished.  We  gain  what  has  been  billed  as  “life,”  only  to 
discover  that  we  have  lost  ours. 

Desiring  change  is  not  bad.  But  if  there  is  any  re-creating 
to  be  done,  it  cannot  be  based  on  a denial  of  the  truth  of 
God’s  created  world.  With  a disciplined  and  steady  gaze,  it  is 
possible  to  catch  one’s  reflection  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  there 
find  the  image  of  ourselves  toward  which  to  aspire.  Such 
wishing  is  not  a rejection  of  oneself.  Nor  is  it  a rejection  of 
reality. 

Real  wishing  embraces  the  details  of  creation,  including 
time.  All  movement  takes  time.  Whether  we  are  developing  a 
new  skill,  cultivating  an  attitude,  or  walking  to  the  end  of  the 
lane  to  get  the  mail,  we  cannot  be  magically  transported 
from  here  to  there  as  we  can  in  our  dreams.  Salvation  is  a cu- 
mulative experience,  always  kept  alive  by  hope.  Envy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  impatient.  Jealous  wishing  does  not  have  the 
interior  capacity  to  work  and  wait  with  patient  hope  for  the 
desired  changes.  Wishes  need  to  come  true  with  the  wave  of  a 
wand.  When  they  are  denied  envy  expands  its  rejection  to 
victimize  others. 

True  wishing  will  always  move  toward  mutuality.  Under 
the  lordship  of  Christ,  individual  desires  move  all  of  us  in  the 
same  direction.  When  those  desires  are  distorted  by  private 
ambition,  separation  and  isolation  are  evident.  Disdain  for 


others  as  well  as  oneself  is  the  hallmark  of  envy.  If  the  desired 
object  cannot  be  reached,  covetousness  will  drive  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  person  who  is  envied.  Again,  we  see  the  dy- 
namics of  this  deadly  sin  at  work  in  the  Joseph  story. 

Jealous  and  tired  of  their  little  brother’s  proud  prattle, 
Jacob’s  sons  are  determined  to  do  away  with  Joseph. 
Permanent  separation  is  the  way  to  silence  his  sweet  talk  of 
success.  Envy  is  as  content  with  the  complete  dismissal  of 
another  person  from  one’s  world  as  it  is  in  gaining  the  origi- 
nally desired  goal.  If  the  love  that  we  want  is  not  to  be  had, 
then  destroy  the  one  who,  by  being  loved  in  our  presence, 
sets  us  to  wishing.  Such  is  the  logic  of  envy. 

But  the  logic  is  as  distorted  as  the  envious  desire.  The  con- 
sequence of  envy’s  action  is  not  the  easing  of  jealousies,  but 
the  increase  of  isolation.  Joseph’s  brothers  not  only  cut 
themselves  off  from  their  brother,  but  they  unwittingly  erect 
a barrier  that  separates  them  from  their  father.  At  the  sight  of 
the  blood  spattered  coat,  Jacob  withdraws  into  deep  mourn- 
ing. The  favorite  remains  a favorite,  and  receives  in  his 
absence  even  more  love  and  attention  than  he  had  when 
present.  Envy  convinces  us  to  sacrifice  more  than  we  intend 
and  to  receive  less  than  we  expect. 

The  isolation  that  envy  conjures  within  a relationship  is 
tragically  evident  when  a husband,  jealous  of  the  friendships 
his  wife  has  cultivated,  imperils  the  love  she  has  for  him  by 
belittling  her  friends.  At  a more  superficial  yet  still  revealing 
level,  the  inability  to  focus  on  an  immediate  conversation 
sacrifices  involvement  for  detachment.  Rather  than  establish 
eye  contact  that  communicates  presence,  we  steal  glances  at 
other  persons  in  the  room  and  wonder  what  they  are  like.  The 
human  contact  already  in  hand  is  forfeited  for  the  fantasy  of 
contact  with  another. 

A double-edged  sword.  The  tragedy  of  sin  spreads  beyond 
the  individual,  though  the  individual  may  be  standing  in  the 
spotlight.  Self-centered  lives  are  a double-edged  sword  in  the 
hands  of  envy,  slicing  the  cords  of  community  that  secure  us. 
Not  only  does  envy  gain  a foothold  when  we  pray,  “Give  me 
this  day  my  daily  bread,”  but  we  cut  a swath  for  envy  to 
move  through  the  fellowship  when  we  refuse  to  share  what 
we  have  with  those  who  are  hungry.  When  all  is  available  to 
each,  envy  has  no  entrance  into  our  life  together.  But  when 
possessions  are  held  aloft  to  be  seen  but  not  touched,  we 
entice  envy  to  make  a deadly  appearance  in  our  common  life. 

The  redemption  of  envy  from  the  pit  of  destruction  places 
wishful  thinking  within  the  security  and  creativity  of  the 
community  of  the  King.  The  foundation  of  our  fellowship  in 
Christ  allows  and  enables  wishing  that  is  grounded  in  the 
here  and  now,  that  accepts  reality,  and  the  reality  of  our  cor- 
porate life.  Here  wishing  is  a structural  element  in  the  com- 
mitment of  hope. 

To  give  one’s  life  to  Christ  begins  with  wishing  for  some- 
thing better,  just  as  the  prodigal  desired  to  return  home,  if 
only  as  a hired  hand.  Wishing  feeds  the  commitment  and 
thrives  on  it  as  well.  The  decision  to  change  provides  energy 
while  the  commitment  offers  direction  and  support.  Lynch 
observes  that  a characteristic  of  commitment  or  real  wishing 
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is  the  conviction  that  “something  will  come  of  it.”  This  is  the 
hope  that  permeates  the  Christian  life.  Desires  for  change  are 
more  than  ambitious  drives  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
They  are  the  prayer  “ Thy  kingdom  come.” 

Real  wishing  within  the  church  puts  us  in  touch  with 
ourselves,  thus  giving  us  a clearer  sense  of  who  we  are,  a 
major  component  of  the  experience  of  “being  saved.”  It  also 
puts  us  in  touch  with  those  with  whom  we  wish,  for  it  is  the 
whole  body  of  Christ  that  is  moving  toward  salvation.  And  it 
brings  the  hope  of  tomorrow  into  touch  with  the  faith  of  to- 
day, shaping  our  decisions  and  actions. 

Just  as  surely  as  envy  defeats  community  through  the  re- 
jection of  self  and  others,  the  preference  for  illusion  over 
reality  and  individuality  over  mutuality,  community  achieves 
victory  over  envy  through  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
the  new  creation  that  is  and  is  coming.  Wishes  within  a cor- 
porate kingdom  leave  no  room  for  jealousy.  How  can  I envy 
in  another  that  which  I already  possess  through  Christ  in  fact 
and  in  hope? 

Wishes  as  signs  of  creation.  The  wishes  that  spring  from 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  when  located  within  the  life  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  are  signs  of  creation.  They  are  the  working  of 


the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  world.  Recognizing  that  our  hopes 
and  desires  are  saved  as  we  are,  we  can  learn  to  trust  these  in- 
ner urgings  as  part  of  our  movement  toward  an  expanded  and 
whole  life.  The  Spirit  tugs  at  our  minds  and  we  find  we  are 
being  called  into  new  areas  of  service.  God’s  dreams  for  the 
kingdom  may  well  find  entry  into  this  world  through  our 
dreams  for  new  and  better  lives  for  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors.  Wishful  thinking  within  the  Christian  life  can  be 
as  creative  and  life-giving  as  envious  desires  are  destructive 
and  death-dealing. 

That  feelings  of  envy  can  be  redeemed,  traced  to  wishful 
thinking,  and  there  directed  toward  new  life  in  the  Spirit  is 
cause  for  celebration.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  continually  moving 
across  the  face  of  the  earth,  breaking  down  the  walls  that 
house  envy  through  the  wishes  of  Christians  for  a world  of 
unity  secured  by  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Here  the  differences  of  creation  are  not  questioned  for  we 
prize  the  unique  contribution  of  each  person.  Here  the  com- 
mon life  in  Christ  informs  the  desires  of  our  hearts.  And,  here 
commitment  and  hope  keep  wishes  strong  and  true.  Wishful 
thinking  within  the  church  is  a sign  that  the  forces  of  creation 
and  new  life  are  still  at  work  in  the  world  and  have  planted 
themselves  in  our  midst.  ^ 


Energy  alternatives  (4) 

A wood  stove  as  supplementary  heat 


The  increasing  cost  of  fossil  fuels  has  prompted  some 
families  to  install  wood  burning  stoves  to  supplement  the 
furnace.  Meetinghouse  contacted  two  of  them  about  their 
experience  with  these  stoves:  Rodney  G.  Cavanaughs  in  Scott- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  and  John  H.  Kraybills  at  Springs,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Cavanaughs  have  a gas  furnace  and  the 
Kraybills’  burns  oil.  The  following  summary  is  based  on  their 
responses  to  a mail  questionnaire. 

How  did  you  get  the  idea  to  install  a wood  burning  stove? 

Cavanaugh:  We  saw  ads  in  various  magazines,  heard  good 
reports  from  a neighbor  who  has  one  and  from  a dealer  we 
trust. 

Kraybill:  On  December  1,  1974,  an  early  winter  storm 
knocked  down  power  lines  in  our  area  and  we  were  without 
electricity  for  seven  days  and  nights.  Following  this 
experience  many  persons  installed  electric  generators  and 
some  put  in  coal  stoves,  but  probably  the  most  common 
response  has  been  wood  stoves.  They  will  operate  without 
electricity  and  there  is  plenty  of  cheap  wood  in  our  area. 

I installed  the  wood  stove  next  to  our  hot-air  oil  furnace 
and  opened  the  cold  air  return  duct  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
wood  stove  is  pulled  through  the  furnace  and  spread 
throughout  the  house  in  the  ductwork. 

What  brand  do  you  have  and  is  it  satisfactory? 


C:  A Shenandoah  from  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  We  paid 
extra  for  a coal  grate  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  stove. 

K:  A Shenandoah,  one  of  the  airtight  thermostatically  con- 
trolled stoves."  It  works  very  well  and  can  handle  logs  up  to 
25  inches  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter. 

What  fuel  saving  have  you  experienced? 

C:  From  January  4 through  April  7 our  1978  gas  bills  were 
$51.42  less  than  in  1977. 

K:  In  1977-78  we  used  500  gallons  less  fuel  oil  than  the  pre- 
vious winter  and  the  wood  stove  was  not  installed  until 
December. 

How  soon  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  wood 
stove  through  the  saving  in  fuel  cost? 

C:  I do  not  know  if  we  will,  but  with  the  way  gas  is  going 
up,  we  may.  My  main  concern  was  the  saving  of  a nonrenew- 
able resource. 

K:  I expect  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  two  years.  Of  course  there 
is  some  physical  labor  involved  in  handling  the  wood.  As 
someone  has  said,  “The  wood  warms  you  twice,  when  you 
cut  it  and  when  you  burn  it.  ” 

“Editor’s  note:  This  appears  to  be  a key  feature  for  an  effi- 
cient wood-burning  stove.  There  are  a number  of  brands  on 
the  market  designed  in  this  way. 
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what  happened  at  English  Lake? 

by  Richard  Showalter 


Twenty-one-year-old  Art  Good  prayed  restlessly.  “Like  I 
said,  God,  if  there  isn’t  more  to  Christianity  than  what  I’ve 
experienced  so  far,  I want  out.  ” 

For  a week  Art  had  prayed  and  fasted  intermittently.  As  a 
Voluntary  Service  worker  in  the  Byers  Home  for  Boys  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  he  had  grown  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  his  Christian  life,  and  had  sought  God  in  earnest.  Now  it 
seemed  more  unlikely  than  ever  that  God  would  answer. 

But  that  evening  Bob  Arnold,  an  acquaintance  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Voluntary  Service 
unit.  “For  a week  I’ve  seen  your  face  in  my  dreams.  I flew  up 
to  share  with  you  this  weekend.  ” 

One  conversation  led  to  another,  and  not  long  afterward 
Art  became  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  unmistak- 
able visitation  of  God.  As  he  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  he  also 
heard  a distinct  call,  “I  have  called  you  to  the  ministry  at 
English  Lake.  ” 

That  was  1967. 

Art  knew  the  location  of  the  English  Lake  Church  from 
boyhood  visits.  Returning  from  Voluntary  Service  to  his 
northern  Indiana  home,  he  married  Louise  Nissley,  then 
began  attending  church  in  the  small  (35-member)  Mennonite 
congregation  which  had  been  planted  at  English  Lake  near 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  in  the  early  fifties.  In  January  1972  he 
was  asked  to  become  its  pastor,  though  he  had  never  shared 
his  call  with  anyone  except  Louise. 

From  1972  to  1978,  the  English  Lake  Church  has  grown 
from  35  to  200  in  Sunday  morning  attendance.  A larger 
sanctuary  was  constructed  in  1976  as  an  addition  to  the  older 
meetinghouse.  Across  the  community  English  Lake  has 
gained  a reputation  as  a loving,  caring  fellowship  and  an 
exciting  place  to  worship.  People  have  flocked  in. 

What  happened  at  English  Lake?  How  is  it  growing? 

1.  One  answer,  at  least,  is  already  clear.  Its  pastor  has  no 
doubt  about  his  call.  Eor  more  than  ten  years,  Art  and  Louise 
have  carried  a certainty  that  God  called  them  to  minister  at 
English  Lake.  The  challenges  of  pastoring  a diverse  and 
growing  group  while  farming  three  days  a week  could 
otherwise  have  quickly  swamped  them. 

2.  Sam  Eugate,  an  elder  who  works  at  Eord  Motor  Com- 
pany near  Chicago,  gives  another  answer  which  is  echoed  by 
many  in  the  congregation,  “People  are  attracted  by  the  open- 
ness to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  they  find.  The  church  grows  be- 
cause miracles  are  happening  there — when  God  moves, 
people  get  interested.’’ 

3.  Another  English  Lake  growth  characteristic  is  its  flexi- 
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bility.  “When  we  came,  ” Art  says,  “the  body  was  small,  and 
there  was  very  little  resistance  to  change.  ” Such  openness  to 
change  was  nurtured  by  Art’s  own  teachability  as  a pastor. 
“When  Art  came,  he  immediately  began  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  local  (Southern  Appalachian  background)  people,’’  said 
elder  Sam  Eugate,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky.  “He  under- 
stands us.’’ 

English  Lake  flexibility  is  demonstrated  in  many  practical 
ways!  (1)  When  the  congregation  began  to  get  too  large  for 
Art  and  the  three  elders  to  meet  all  the  pastoral  needs,  a net- 
work of  home  fellowships  with  leaders  for  each  was  es- 
tablished. (2)  The  Sunday  morning  worship  hour  includes 
testimony,  singing,  prayer  for  healing,  invitations  to  receive 
Christ,  prayer  for  other  needs — in  addition  to  biblical  preach- 
ing. (3)  Most  people  in  the  area  are  accustomed  to  immersion 
as  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  English  Lake  has  decided  to 
follow  the  preference  of  the  person  asking  for  baptism.  On 
one  summer  Sunday  morning,  we  all  walked  to  the  edge  of  a 
gravel  pit  where  we  witnessed  two  different  patterns  of  bap- 
tism in  an  atmosphere  of  celebrative  joy.  (4)  When  it  became 
obvious  that  the  “Mennonite”  label  was  a hindrance  to  full 
identification  with  the  body  for  some  people  (English  Lake 
has  nine  different  denominational  heritages  represented  in  its 
pews),  the  congregation  agreed  to  maintain  full  participation 
in  the  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference  while  call- 
ing itself  simply  “English  Lake  Church”  and  emphasizing  its 
interdenominational  character  on  the  local  level. 

4.  English  Lake  is  also  a sharing  church.  Many  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  ministers  are  poor  and  many  have  felt  the 
love  of  the  congregation  through  their  pocketbooks. 

In  summary,  English  Lake  Church  is  characterized  by 
Spirit-led  leadership  with  a definite  call,  local  financial  shar- 
ing, openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  practical  flexibility  for 
continued  growth  through  organizational  adjustments  and 
through  sensitivity  to  the  people  being  evangelized.  In  such  a 
setting,  growth  in  discipleship  and  in  numbers  has  continued. 

Who  are  its  members?  The  church  is  almost  as  diverse 
culturally  and  religiously  as  is  its  neighborhood.  “We  mainly 
have  Catholics,  Kentuckians,  and  Mennonites — with  a little 
of  everything  else!”  When  asked  whether  this  diversity  is  a 
strength  or  weakness.  Elder  Duane  Gusler  was  quick  to 
respond,  “It’s  basically  a strength.  It’s  easy  for  people  to 
come  in  and  feel  at  home.” 

“Our  big  challenge  for  the  future  is  discipling  new  believ- 
ers as  they  come  into  the  church,  making  the  organizational 
shifts  necessary  for  each  person  to  be  shepherded,”  said  Art. 
“About  half  our  members  were  Christians  before  they  joined 
English  Lake,  and  about  half  were  not.  That  adds  up  to  a lot 
of  immaturity.  Last  year  forty  people  confessed  Christ  here.’.^ 
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what  IS 

Waterloo  79? 

by  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

“Waterloo  79  ’ is  the  name  given  to  the  convention  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  be  held 
August  11-16,  1979,  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  and  the  Wa- 
terloo University  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  The  name  itself 
means  nothing  more  than  the  meeting  place.  The  event, 
however,  is  much  more. 

Every  other  year  we  assemble  as  a family  to  recall  what 
God  is  doing  in  and  through  us,  to  enjoy  fellowship  and 
study,  and  then  to  go  out  in  greater  commitment  to  our  task. 
It  is  a family  event  because  everyone  related  to  the  family  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  invited.  It  is  a family  event  because 
all  the  members  of  our  biological  families  are  invited  and 
planned  for. 

Committees  are  hard  at  work  in  order  to  make  Waterloo  79 
a growth  experience  for  everyone.  Three  events  are 
combined  and  coordinated  into  one  large  event.  There  will 
be  the  convention.  This  will  focus  on  worship  and  inspiration, 
Howard  Charles,  Bible  instructor  at  our  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  will  lead  us  in  a study  of  the 
Book  of  Acts.  The  intention  is  to  look  at  the  formation  and 
mission  of  the  early  church.  We  want  to  learn  from  our 
studies  what  the  Spirit  of  God  wants  us  to  be  doing  in  our 
day.  These  meetings  will  be  open  to  youth  and  adults  alike. 
Significantly,  the  planning  committee  chose  for  the  theme  of 
the  convention,  “Acts:  A Story  Begun.  ...” 

The  adult  delegates  will  be  involved  in  the  General 
Assembly  meetings  each  morning  and  afternoon.  This  will  be 
a time  for  reviewing  current  programs  and  giving  direction  to 
further  involvements.  The  assembly  provides  a time  when  we 
can  speak  to  each  other  about  those  things  which  we  feel  are 
important  to  our  life.  The  assembly  is  the  “denominational 
body  representative  of  the  constituency — to  be  its  voice  in 
the  establishment  of  general  policies  and  the  development  of 
programs  to  carry  out  those  policies.” 

Three  task  forces  are  working  on  special  issues  for  the 
assembly.  We  will  look  again  at  the  statement,  “Affirming 
Our  Faith  in  Word  and  Deed,”  which  is  being  studied  in  con- 
gregations during  this  biennium.  The  task  force  will  come  to 
us  with  a statement  for  acceptance.  We  will  look  for  the  first 
time  at  a statement  on  “Leadership  and  Authority  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church.”  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  study  this  dur- 
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ing  the  next  biennium.  A report  is  expected  from  the  group 
working  on  “Litigation  and  the  Use  of  the  Law.” 

In  addition  to  these  will  be  a report  from  the  committee 
working  on  the  issue  of  “Peace,  Love,  and  Justice  in  Chris- 
tian Witness.”  It  will  also  be  exciting  to  hear  of  our  involve- 
ments in  urban  missions  since  our  last  assembly.  That  sounds 
like  a lot,  and  it  is.  God  is  at  work  on  many  fronts  in  our 
brotherhood. 

A full-fledged  Youth  Convention  is  being  planned 
conjointly  with  the  Adult  Convention  and  General  Assembly. 
Daily  activities  are  being  planned  by  the  Youth  Convention 
Planning  Committee.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  youth  and 
adults  to  be  together  for  some  events.  Charlotte  Click  serves 
as  Youth  Convention  Coordinator. 

Children  will  also  be  there  and  good  planning  is  going  into 
making  their  time  enjoyable  and  meaningful.  Facilities  have 
been  acquired  suitable  for  the  various  age-groups  among  the 
children.  Helen  Reusser  is  serving  as  coordinator  of  children’s 
activities. 

Mennonites  like  to  sing.  Worship,  with  musie  and  other 
arts,  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  convention.  Music 
groups  representing  the  more  traditional  music  to  the 
contemporary  will  participate  in  the  services.  The  visual  arts, 
dramatic  arts,  folk  arts,  and  others  will  have  a place  at  the 
convention.  Jerry  Weaver  is  heading  the  Worship  Committee 
and  is  coordinating  the  related  activities. 

The  Convention  Planning  Committee  made  up  of  persons 
representing  both  the  youth  and  adults  set  down  the  follow- 
ing objectives  for  our  eonvention  (1)  To  celebrate  God’s  Acts. 
(2)  To  affirm  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord.  (3)  To 
schedule  opportunities  for  children,  youth,  and  adults  to  be- 
come aware  of  and  gain  ownership  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  mission.  (4)  To  provide  settings  for  interaction  among 
fellow  Christians  across  cultural,  socioeconomic,  and  genera- 
tional lines.  (5)  To  identify  our  mission  and  reeeive  motiva- 
tion for  action  through  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  discernment. 
(6)  To  enable  the  discipling  process  for  the  Christian  eom- 
munity  as  it  relates  to  households  and  society.  (7)  To  en- 
counter biblical/contemporary  role  models  for  Christian  dis- 
cipleship.  (8)  To  do  the  business  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly. 

We  on  the  planning  team  want  to  make  it  the  best  conven- 
tion and  assembly  ever.  If  you  have  comments  or  coneerns 
please  forward  them  to  me,  Willis  L.  Breckbill,  184  Abraham 
Street,  Cambridge,  Ontario  N3H  IH5. 

We  ask  especially  that  you  pray  for  the  planning  and  im- 
plementing of  the  program.  Luke  wrote,  “In  the  first  book,  O 
Theophilus,  I have  dealt  with  all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and 
teach  . . .”  (Acts  LI).  The  inference  is  that  what  Jesus  began 
is  continued  in  the  Acts  story.  That  story  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Let  us  make  Waterloo  79  a place  of  eelebration, 
where  the  kingdom  of  God  gains  further  visibility  and  moves 
closer  to  its  final  victory.  ^ 
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The  Apostle  Harold 


We  at  MBCM  are  often  told  that 
written  materials  and  audiovisuals  are 
useful,  but  that  people  are  especially 
helpful.  Though  all  of  our  resource 
people  visit  congregations  and 
conferences,  Harold  Bauman  is  “on 
the  road”  about  half  of  the  time, 
serving  as  an  “apostle”  in 
congregational  leadership. 


The  past  three  months  Harold  has  been 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  Florida,  and 
Oregon,  leading  studies  on  such  subjects 
as  gift  discernment,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
pastor-elder-church  council  relations, 
decision-making,  and  worship. 


We  have  other  “apostles”  too  {and 
written  and  audiovisual  resources)  in 
family  life,  peace  and  social  concerns, 
evangelism,  stewardship,  youth 
ministries,  and  education  and  literature 
(both  Spanish  and  English). 


**Only  let  your  manner 
of  life  be  worthy  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  so  that 
. . . you  stand  firm  in 
one  spirit,  with  one 
mind  striving  side  by 
side  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel.  ** 

Philippians  1:27 


Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  Box  1245  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
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Christmas  sharing 
fund  - 1978 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


Gift  giving  has  become  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  birth 
of  Christ  is  remembered  and  observed.  This  worthy  tradition 
is  presently  being  exploited  by  commercial,  secular,  and  ma- 
terialistic interests.  The  challenge  to  Christians  is  to  do  the 
kind  of  gift  giving  that  recognizes  His  kingdom. 

Christmas  Sharing  Fund  1978  is 

— an  opportunity  to  invest  part  of  your  Christmas  spending 
in  Mennonite  Church  programs. 

— an  alternative  to  excessive  and  exorbitant  gift  giving  to 
family  members. 

— an  attempt  to  make  the  Christmas  observance  an  occa- 
sion that  honors  Christ  and  recognizes  His  kingdom. 

— an  effort  to  share  the  good  news  with  others. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
designated  that  Christmas  Sharing  Funds  be  used  for  the 
following  programs: 

1.  Spanish  Christian  literature.  Those  who  speak  and 
read  English  often  take  the  abundance  of  Christian  literature 
for  granted.  Spanish-reading  persons  in  our  congregations  do 
not  have  this  abundance.  They  are  in  need  of  more  materials 
in  Spanish.  We  have  just  begun  to  respond  to  this  need. 
Arnoldo  Casas,  who  is  employed  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  edits  Ecos  Menonitas,  a quarterly 
publication  available  to  the  Spanish  constituency  sharing 
church  news  and  Christian  inspiration.  It  has  a circulation  of 
1,000,  mostly  to  U.S.  Mennonites,  but  with  some  going  to 
Latin  America  and  Spain. 

2.  High  Aim.  As  conditions  deteriorate  in  inner-city 
schools,  inner-city  youth  are  faced  with  the  need  for  a quality 
education  and  a tolerable  environment.  High  Aim  provides 
funds  to  help  young  persons  join  a student  body  on  a Chris- 
tian high  school  campus.  High  Aim  is  an  investment  in  a fu- 
ture with  hope  and  potential  for  inner-city  youth.  High  Aim 
is  an  opportunity  for  many  to  share  as  friends,  hosts,  with  fi- 
nances, and  prayers. 

The  present  director  of  High  Aim  is  Irving  Perez,  a Puerto 
Rican  who  has  recently  moved  from  New  York  City  to 
Elkhart  to  be  half-time  director  of  High  Aim  in  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  office  and  also  attend  Goshen 
College  half  time. 

During  the  1978-79  school  year  there  are  68  students  from 
the  inner  city  who  are  attending  high  school  at  one  of  the 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 


Mennonite  schools. 

3.  Northern  Youth  Programs.  Northern  Youth  Programs, 
Inc.,  is  a ministry  to  the  Indian  population  of  the  North. 
Many  of  these  persons  are  living  on  the  Indian  reservations  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Arctic.  For  this 
ministry  they  need  funds  for  special  projects  such  as  printing 
family  life  seminar  booklets;  skis  to  equip  a plane  for  flying  in 
the  north;  video  tape,  recorder,  and  player  for  youth 
seminars;  and  library  books. 

The  head  office  and  retreat  center  is  located  at  Beaver 
Lake,  Dryden,  Ontario.  Other  areas  of  work  include  an 
academy  for  boys  at  Stirland  Lake,  a school  for  girls  at  Cristal 
Lake,  and  a group  home  at  Thunder  Bay. 

The  director  of  the  program  is  Clair  Schnupp.  Region  I of 
the  Mennonite  Church  (Canada)  is  recommending  support 
for  this  ministry  to  the  native  Americans  of  the  northland. 

4.  Support  ministries  to  black  and  Spanish  congrega- 
tions. Spanish  pastors,  their  families,  and  church  delegates 
participated  in  a gathering  for  a week  on  the  Goshen  College 
campus.  They  worked  on  the  agenda  of  the  church,  par- 
ticipated in  seminars,  and  prayer  and  praise  services. 

There  are  now  over  40  Spanish  congregations  related  to  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Their  goal  is  50  congregations  with  2,000 
members  by  1980.  Church  planting  continues  to  be  number 
one  on  the  agenda.  A new  congregation  has  emerged  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  as  a result  of  the  Bible  Institute  located 
there. 

Black  and  integrated  congregations  are  now  2 percent  of 
Mennonite  Church  membership.  This  represents  50  con- 
gregations with  2,250  members,  an  increase  of  70  percent  in 
ten  years. 

5.  Mennonite  Church  General  Board.  The  General  Board 
serves  the  total  church  by  giving  leadership  and  coordination 
for  the  total  program  of  the  conferences  and  churchwide 
agencies  and  boards. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  Waterloo  79,  the  churchwide 
convention  and  biennial  meeting  of  General  Assembly  which 
is  to  be  held  August  II-I6,  1979,  on  the  University  Campus 
at  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

The  General  Board  relates  to  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference in  behalf  of  the  Mennonite  Church  by  appointing 
three  members  to  the  MWC  General  Council  and  with  fi- 
nancial support. 

The  General  Board  also  provides  the  funds  for  the  work  of 
the  Historical  Committee  and  the  Mennonite  Church  Ar- 
chives located  at  Goshen,  Indiana. 

The  General  Board  is  in  need  of  increased  funding  so  that 
it  can  carry  out  its  churchwide  assignment. 

Additional  information  on  the  above  programs  is  available 
on  request.  You  are  invited  to  remember  these  programs  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  your  Christmas  giving.  Send  your 
gift  to:  Christmas  Sharing  Fund — 1978,  528  East  Madison 
Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148  or  50  Kent  Avenue,  Kitchener, 
Ontario  N2G  SRI  ^ 
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Communication 


Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services 

• emerKing  fellowships 

• Forum  magazine 

• graduate  seminars 

($52,000) 


Mennonite  Broadcasts 

• Choice  Books 

• Home  Bible  Studies 

• multi-media  campaigns 

• radio  programs 

• radio  and  TV  spots 

($558,900) 


Home  Missions 

• church  planting 

• deaf  ministries 

• resource  to  conferences 

• urban  thrust 

($487,000) 


Program 
Committees 


Relief  and  Service 

• discipleship  program 

• Out-Spokin’ 

• Voluntary  Service 

($190,000) 


Church  Relations 


O 
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Personnel 


Health  and  Welfare 

• homes  for  disabled 
or  disturbed  children 

• hospitals 

• retirement  communities 

• youth  services 

($34,000) 


Overseas  Missions 

• Bible  teaching 

• Bible  translating 

• church  planting 

• leadership  training 

• teaching 

($1,108,000) 


MBM— linking  Mennonite  congregations,  conferences  and  overseas  churches 
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We  decided 
to  forgive  them 

by  Simon  Schrock 


This  time  they  were  eaught  in  the  act.  Some  young  people 
were  failing  to  respect  the  property  of  others.  There  had  been 
some  problems  earlier,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  out  who  really 
was  doing  the  dirty  work.  One  blamed  the  other  and  the 
other  “didn’t  know  ” who  it  was.  However,  this  time  they 
were  caught  in  the  very  act. 

On  this  hot  Sunday  afternoon  they  strayed  into  our  yard 
and  picked  some  precious  Golden  Delicious  apples  from  the 
tree.  Since  the  apples  weren’t  ripe,  they  didn’t  pick  them  to 
eat.  They  took  them  to  the  next  door  neighbors  to  throw  at 
the  huge  hornets’  nest  near  the  peak  of  the  roof  of  the  garage. 
Of  course  the  hornets’  nest  was  damaged  and  the  ventilator 
was  bent  from  being  hit  with  hard  green  apples. 

We  confronted  several  of  the  offenders  and  asked  them  to 
round  up  the  others  who  were  involved.  Soon  they  were  all 
on  the  street  to  tell  their  story.  What  is  wrong  with  picking  a 
few  apples?  they  wanted  to  know.  They  even  volunteered  to 
pay  for  the  apples.  They  suggested  buying  some  at  the  store 
to  replace  what  they  pulled  off  the  tree. 

At  this  point,  I felt  the  issue  was  not  so  much  the  value  of 
the  apples  as  it  was  respecting  the  property  of  others.  I felt 
they  needed  to  learn  this  respect  while  they  were  young. 
They  needed  to  realize  that  taking  an  apple  is  wrong  and  that 
the  wrongness  is  not  in  the  size  of  the  offense.  Stealing  is 
stealing  no  matter  what  size.  Therefore,  I wouldn’t  settle  for 
just  a replacement  of  apples. 

Here  were  my  terms.  Since  our  Choice  Books  headquarters 
is  located  at  the  entrance  of  our  street,  I requested  that  each 
one  meet  me  there  the  following  morning.  The  penalty  was 
going  to  be  stiff.  It  would  be  two  hours  of  work.  Part  of  it  was 
going  to  be  cutting  and  trimming  weeds  around  the  building. 
There  was  another  alternative.  They  could  return  to  see  me 
with  their  parents.  In  the  event  their  parents  would  not  sup- 
port this  action  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  penalty.  So 


Simon  Schrock  is  from  Fairfax,  Va. 


they  had  the  choice — work  for  two  hours,  or  see  me  with  their 
parents. 

Since  this  happened  in  the  afternoon,  I had  some  time  to 
think  through  the  incident  and  how  I responded  to  it.  I 
wondered  whether  my  action  was  a proper  response  for  a 
Christian  to  take.  Since  I am  not  the  owner  of  things,  but  a 
steward,  how  would  God  want  His  children  to  respond  to 
destruction  of  His  property? 

I thought  of  the  young  people.  They  need  to  be  loved,  they 
need  companionship  and  acceptance.  The  parents  worked, 
which  left  them  alone  much  of  the  time  during  the  day.  Is 
there  another  way  to  show  love  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
respect  for  others  and  their  property? 

After  serious  thought  and  discussion  with  several  other 
Christians  who  heard  the  incident  I changed  my  mind  and 
decided  to  forgive  them  with  no  strings  attached.  (That  is 
what  forgiveness  means. ) We  will  let  them  show  up  the  next 
morning  at  the  agreed  time.  Instead  of  requiring  them  to 
work  we  will  take  time  to  explain  forgiveness  and  show  them 
from  the  Scriptures  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  We  will  explain 
what  the  forgiveness  we  received  from  Christ  meant  to  us. 
That  His  forgiveness  sets  us  free  and  releases  us  from  paying 
the  penalty  ourselves.  This  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
illustrate  to  them  what  forgiveness  really  means. 

I discussed  the  plan  with  the  father  of  one  of  the  young 
people.  He  favored  my  idea  and  assured  me  his  daughter 
would  show  up  the  next  morning  at  time  when  several  of  the 
others  returned  from  summer  classes. 

We  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  group.  I outlined  Scrip- 
ture verses  and  made  enough  copies  for  each  to  have  one.  My 
partner  who  had  witnessed  the  ordeal  picked  up  a box  of 
donuts.  The  young  people  arrived,  anxious  to  see  what  their 
penalty  would  be.  We  sat  around  a table,  passed  the  donuts, 
and  discussed  the  incident.  Most  of  them  showed  signs  of 
regret  and  saw  the  point  of  respecting  the  property  of  others. 

We  had  a good  discussion  on  stealing  and  principles  for  liv- 
ing. Then  we  looked  at  the  Scripture  verses  together.  After 
telling  them  that  Christ  has  forgiven  us,  we  explained  that 
because  of  His  forgiveness  to  us — we  decided  to  forgive 
them.  Forgiveness  means  they  can  now  go  free.  They  may  go 
home  without  working.  They  are  released  from  the  penalty. 

Forgiveness  opened  other  doors.  To  maintain  relationships 
with  them,  we  invited  them  to  our  house  for  a game  of  volley 
ball  that  evening.  We  had  a good  game,  followed  by  devo- 
tions and  refreshments.  On  another  night  the  young  people 
stayed  around  and  asked  questions  about  God,  hell,  and  other 
important  subjects  that  opened  the  door  to  sharing  God’s  way 
of  life. 

Because  we  decided  to  forgive,  they  went  free  and  later  I 
pulled  the  weeds  and  trimmed  the  grass.  Forgiveness  to 
another  means  he  is  released  from  further  demands.  That  is 
what  Christ  did  for  us.  He  paid  our  price  for  sin  so  we  could 
go  free. 

I think  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  healed  relationships 
and  opened  doors  to  further  friendship  and  discussion  of 
God’s  Word.  I trust  God’s  Spirit  will  lead  them  to  seeking 
God’s  forgiveness  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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I went  to  an  arms  bazaar 


by  Delton  Franz 


Instead  of  farm  implements  and  displays  of  homemade  jam 
at  a typical  country  fair,  it  was  submachine  guns,  tanks,  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  on  display  at  an  arms  bazaar  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  a cooperative 
organization  of  Army  officials  and  defense  corporations, 
sponsors  this  weapons  extravaganza  every  year.  The  purpose: 
to  entice  United  States  and  foreign  buyers  to  purchase 
designers’  latest,  most  powerful  deadly  weapons.  Most  of 
these  military  exhibits  are  closed  to  the  public.  A steady 
stream  of  limousines  delivered  Pentagon  officers,  corporate 
executives,  and  military  attaches  to  the  convention  site. 

Entering  the  exhibit  area,  one  passed  armored  tanks  manu- 
factured by  Ford  Motor  Corporation  and  the  antiaircraft 
technology  of  General  Electric.  I was  struck  by  the  voracious 
appetite  for  profits  motivating  hundreds  of  corporations  to 
produce  weapons  and  technical  weapons  components.  This 
conspicuous  sign  of  the  boom  in  arms  sales  is  sobering  be- 
cause it  results  in  destruction,  death,  and  heartache  for  many 
thousands  of  people  these  industrial  representatives  will 
never  know  or  see. 

Contemplating  the  displays,  I realized  again  that  we  as 
Mennonites,  whose  inclination  to  keep  our  distance  from  vio- 
lence and  militarism,  are  nevertheless  investors  and  cus- 
tomers of  these  very  corporations.  Their  cars  fill  our  drive- 
ways and  their  appliances  our  kitchens.  But  at  the  arms 
bazaar,  they  showed  another  face  we  seldom  see. 

Mimicking  the  country  fair  and  the  county  carnival,  each 
corporation’s  arms  display  was  graced  with  beautiful,  seduc- 
tive women,  handing  out  literature  on  the  firepower  and  de- 
livery capability  of  the  particular  weapons  system.  Tanks 
rested  on  thick  powder  blue  shag  carpeting,  surrounded  with 
bright  yellow  potted  flowers. 

A marketing  representative  greeted  me,  asking  if  my  orga- 
nization would  be  interested  in  their  7.62  MM  Light  Ma- 
chine Gun.  He  had  not  noticed  my  name  tag  identifying  my 
organization  as  “Mennonite  Central  Committee.”  His  sales 
pitch  continued:  “The  7.62  MM  has  a maximum  range  of  3, 


Delton  Franz  is  director  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
Washington  office. 


400  yards,  with  a firing  rate  of  650  rounds  per  minute.  . . . ” 

Visiting  the  displays,  in  full  dress  uniforms,  were  clusters  of 
Jr.  ROTC  delegations  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  representing 
such  schools  as  the  Indiana  Military  Academy  and  the  New 
York  Military  School.  I listened  as  a group  of  six  Jr.  ROTC 
youth  were  introduced  to  a major  general  with  handshakes  all 
around.  No  doubt  their  trip  to  the  arms  bazaar  was  billed  as 
the  high  point  of  the  school  year,  somewhat  like  going  to  the 
state  fair  with  the  high  school  band  had  been  for  me  at  16. 

This  sanitized  hawking  of  weaponry  struck  an  even  more 
poignant  note  when  I came  to  the  Raytheon  Corporation’s 
display  of  a new  “Patriot  Air  Defense  Missile  System 
designed  for  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  1980s  and  be- 
yond.” 

The  Raytheon  Corporation  evoked  in  my  memory  the 
name  of  Thomas  L.  Phillips,  its  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Charles  Colson,  President  Nixon’s  former  hatchet 
man,  had  been  converted  through  a meeting  with  Phillips, 
according  to  Colson’s  book.  Born  Again.  Contradictions 
flooded  my  mind  as  I stared  at  the  huge  “new  and  improved” 
missile  produced  by  a corporation  whose  executive  evange- 
lizes on  the  one  hand  and  makes  millions  in  the  production  of 
war  weaponry  on  the  other.  A decal  on  the  missile  labled  it 
“INERT.”  All  of  the  weapons  displayed  were  “inert.” 

Not  on  display  at  the  bazaar  were  the  torn  bodies  from  the 
recent  bloody  conflict  in  Nicaragua,  whose  dictator  had  been 
sold  many  of  such  weapons.  Nor  could  we  view  the  thousands 
of  dead  in  Iran  on  whom  just  such  weapons  have  been  fired 
in  recent  months  by  a regime  that  has  become  the  largest 
single  arms  outlet  for  United  States  sales.  Raytheon,  General 
Electric,  Honeywell,  and  scores  of  other  companies  have 
been  among  the  benefactors.  The  people  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  the  losers. 

President  Carter  promised  in  1976  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  the  “unsavory  business  ” of  being  “the  world’s  leading 
supplier  of  weapons  of  war.”  Thus  far,  he  has  not  turned  us 
from  the  direction  set  by  his  predecessors  in  the  oval  office. 
Total  sales  in  fiscal  1978  which  ended  on  September  30 
actually  rose  by  18  percent  to  a record  total  of  over  $13  billion 
and  the  U.S.  supplies  almost  half  of  all  the  weapons  sold  in 
the  world.  ^ 
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Survey  to  tap  interests 
of  young  aciults 


Budget  considerations  and  grants  approved 
by  the  Student  and  Young  Adult  Services 
Committee  at  their  Oct.  13-14  meeting  in 
Des  Plaines,  111.,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  regional  seminars  in  meeting  needs  for 
scattered  students  and  young  adults. 

“Students  and  young  adults  are  asking  for 
seminars  that  can  help  them  put  together 
their  Anabaptist  background  and  the  issues 
that  they  are  presently  facing,’  said  Rick 
Mojonnier,  interim  director  of  Mennonite 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services.  “We 
want  to  continue  to  provide  those  opportu- 
nities by  working  with  area  young  adult 
workers  and  initiating  seminars  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  workers — particularly 
the  South,  Midwest,  and  West.  ” 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Elk- 
hart, Ind.)  committee  affirmed  regional 
seminars  by  increasing  allocations  for  them 
in  its  1979  budget.  Some  of  the  funds  will  be 
given  in  grants  to  local  groups  planning 
seminars.  Grants  of  this  type  were  approved 
by  the  committee  for  a professionalism 
seminar  being  planned  by  the  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  Committee-Eastern 
Area,  and  for  a Summer  Graduate  Seminar. 

Another  meeting  highlight  was  a report 
on  beginning  findings  of  a survey  taken  this 
fall  among  students  and  young  adults  by  the 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  office. 
“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  attempted  to 
directly  ask  students  and  young  adults  what 
kind  of  services  they  want,  said  Rick 
Mojonnier.  “We’ re  encouraged  by  the  num- 
ber of  returns  we’ re  getting,  and  by  the 
honest  and  helpful  information  these  people 
are  providing.  ” 

The  committee  also  adopted  a statement 
of  task  which  calls  them  to  serve  students 
and  urban  young  adults  by  planting  student 
and  young  adult  fellowships,  encouraging 
Christian  thought  and  dialogue,  providing 
resources  for  personal  faith  development, 
planning  seminars  that  explore  young  adult 
issues,  and  promoting  communication  with 
home  congregations  and  conferences. 

Other  committee  action  included  plan- 
ning for  coffeehouse  and  seminar  involve- 
ments for  students  and  young  adults  at  Wa- 
terloo ’79;  affirmation  for  a young  adult 
experience  casebook  which  would  compile 
the  pilgrimages  of  young  adults  as  they  have 
scattered  to  urban  or  university  settings;  and 
approval  to  develop  a directory  of  Men- 
nonite persons  working  as  staff  or  faculty  on 


university  campuses. 

Two  new  persons  were  welcomed  to  the 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  Commit- 
tee: Mel  Lehman,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and 
Marlise  Horst,  Washington,  D.C.  The  com- 
mittee also  elected  Wilmer  Martin,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  to  serve  as  chairman  during 
1979. 

Other  committee  members  are  Tony 
Brown,  Reinholds,  Pa.;  Elo  Richer,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Vie  Stoltzfus,  Lerna,  111.;  Richard  W. 
Yoder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  Karl  Bartsch, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Ellsberg  tells  Mennonites 
they  are  fortunate 

The  nuclear  menace  is  the  issue  of  con- 
scienee  and  practice  whieh  is  central  to 
human  existence,  says  Daniel  Ellsberg. 

Speaking  on  Nov.  6 to  an  audience  of  500 
in  North  Newton,  Kan.,  Ellsberg  declared, 
“In  all  of  the  Second  World  War  2 million 
tons  of  explosives  were  dropped;  in  all  of  the 
Vietnam  War  IVi  million  tons  were  used. 
But  today,  one  25-megaton  bomb  has  the 
destructive  power  of  12  World  War  IIs  or  3 
Vietnams.  ’ 

Ellsberg  was  in  North  Newton  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Bethel  College  and  the  Western 
District  peace  and  social  concerns  commit- 
tee. He  told  his  largely  Mennonite  audience 
that  they  were  fortunate  to  be  raised  with  an 
alternate  view  of  the  state  and  of  what 
constitutes  peace.  “The  attitude  of  not  tak- 
ing life  is  not  an  option  for  most  people  who 
are  raised  Christian,”  he  observed.  “Al- 
though nearly  every  ethical  position  in  the 
world  has  a clearly  defined  doctrine  of  non- 
violenee  only  a tiny  minority  see  it.”  Later, 
in  talking  to  a small  group,  he  asked,  “Do 
Mennonites  proselytize?  ” 

Ellsberg,  who  released  to  the  press  the 
seeret  Pentagon  study  tracing  the  history  of 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
said  the  roots  of  American  violence  go  back 
to  the  Second  World  War.  “We  learned  that 
unlimited  violenee,  such  as  the  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  is  all  right  if  the 
president  said  so.  ” 

“Imitate  Hitler,”  he  continued,  “and  you 
will  become  like  him.  A 25-megaton  bomb  is 
an  Auschwitz  in  one  weapon.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  like  Hitler  at  home  to  be  like 


Hitler  abroad.  Nothing  was  worse  in  Nazi  | 
Germany  than  what  the  people  in  Guate-  ; 
mala,  Iran,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Nicaragua  are 
protesting.  ” 

During  the  1960s  Ellsberg  was  a member 
of  the  “military-intellectual  complex”  re- 
sponsible for  American  military  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Increasingly  frustrated  with 
events  there,  and  the  lies  he  was  telling,  he 
changed  from  hawk  to  dove  and  released  to 
the  press  the  Pentagon  papers.  Currently  he 
is  involved  in  maintaining  a presence  on  the 
railroad  tracks  leading  into  the  Roeky  Plats 
plant  (close  to  Denver)  which  manufactures 
plutonium  triggers  for  all  nuclear  weapons. 
Along  with  others  who  have  been  arrested 
for  this  protest  Ellsberg  goes  on  trial 
November  13. 


Reuben  Savanick  talks  to  a deaf  person  on  a TTY 
machine  in  the  MBM  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Telephone  for  deaf 
installed  at  MBM 

A special  telephone  for  communication  with 
deaf  persons  has  been  installed  in  the  Home 
Missions  office  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“This  will  help  us  keep  in  touch  with  the 
deaf  people  in  our  churches  and  highlight 
the  need  for  this  type  of  telephone,”  said 
Reuben  Savanick,  deaf  ministries  director. 

The  new  telephone,  a telephone-tele- 
typewriter  system  (TTY),  is  set  up  so  that  a 
person  calling  in  has  a direct  line  to  the  deaf 
ministries  office  without  having  to  go 
through  the  MBM  switchboard. 

“The  deaf  person’s  need  for  the  TTY  is  so 
obvious,  yet  it  has  been  overlooked  all  these 
years,  ” Reuben  said.  “So  often  deaf  persons 
have  had  to  rely  on  family  members, 
neighbors,  or  others  to  use  the  telephone  for 
them.  ” 

He  noted  that  TTY  usage  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years  and  that  a na- 
tional directory  of  TTY  users  has  been 
published.  “Pour  years  ago  in  the  Goshen- 
Elkhart  area,  for  example,  there  were  only 
three  TTY’s.  ” Reuben  said.  “Now  there  are 
75.” 
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The  main  drawbacks  to  the  TTY,  how- 
ever, are  the  high  cost  of  the  unit  ($200-$!, 
000)  and  the  expensive  phone  bills  that  are 
incurred.  Since  messages  must  be  typed, 
communication  takes  longer  and  long- 
distance calls  become  much  more  costly. 
“These  are  real  injustices  to  deaf  persons,” 
Reuben  said. 

He  noted  that  most  of  his  TTY  calls  are  in 
connection  with  three  centers  of  deaf  minis- 
tries in  the  denomination — First  Deaf  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Orrville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church;  and  Scottdale 
(Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 

Reuben  succeeded  his  brother  Eli  as  deaf 
ministries  director  June  15  when  the  office 
was  moved  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the 
Home  Missions  Division  at  MBM  in  Elk- 
hart. He  is  also  a student  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart. 

“Deaf-awareness  is  growing,”  Reuben 
said.  “There  has  been  a real  push  na- 
tionally— like  the  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  60s.”  He  said  the  immediate  focus  of  his 
office  is  to  help  bring  together  and  create 
awareness  for  deaf  persons  and  their  con- 
cerns. The  Mennonite  Church  works  with 
some  300  deaf  persons. 

“The  long-range  goal,”  he  continued,  “is 
to  see  programs  established  by  deaf  persons 
and  actively  involve  them  in  the  life  and 
leadership  of  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

Information  on  concerns  relating  to  the 
deaf,  including  acquiring  a TTY,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Reuben  Savanick, 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  The  new 
MBM  TTY  number  is  219-294-3881. 


December  10-17 
human  rights  week 

Chief  executives  of  major  church  bodies, 
including  Mennonite  church  leaders,  have 
issued  a call  for  observance  of  December  10, 
1978,  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  December 
10-17,  1978,  as  Human  Rights  Week. 

Dec.  10,  1978,  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.N.  Declaration  and  a number  of  the 
U.N.  international  covenants  (on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights  and  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights)  and  conventions  developed 
since  1948  to  strengthen  respect  for  human 
rights  have  never  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  This  thirty-year  period  had 
been  characterized  more  by  violations  of  the 
rights  proclaimed  in  the  documents  than  by 
achievements  in  observing  them. 

Observing  this  anniversary  is  seen  as  an 
appropriate  way  for  us  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  human  rights 
and  a just  world,  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  documents.  It  is  especially 
significant  as  the  U.S.  Senate  is  expected  to 
consider  ratification  of  the  U.N.  Declaration 


in  1979. 

The  following  list  of  resource  ideas  sug- 
gest a few  ways  in  which  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  congregations  might  seek  to 
build  awareness  and  inform  others  of  the 
U.N.  covenants  and  human  rights  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  Coalition  for  a New  Eoreign  and 
Military  Policy  has  produced  two  compre- 
hensive guides  dealing  with  human  rights 
issues.  Their  “Covenants  Action  Guide”  and 
“Human  Rights  Action  Guide”  provide 
background  information,  action  suggestions, 
and  organizational  and  print  resources. 
They  are  available  for  10  cents  each  in  quan- 
tities of  up  to  fifty,  and  7(p  each  for  more 
than  fifty,  from  the  Coalition’s  office  at  120 
Maryland  Ave.  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002. 

Liberty  to  the  Captives  is  an  evangelical, 
nonviolent,  Christian  organization  working 
to  end  torture  and  the  violation  of  human 
rights  around  the  world.  Information  on 
their  programs,  including  dramatic  demon- 
strations, and  literature  can  be  obtained 
from  Liberty  to  the  Captives,  Bx  12236, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19144.  — Jon  Kennel. 

Nepal  church  grows 
through  service 

Although  changing  religions  or  proselytiz- 
ing continues  to  be  forbidden  by  law  in 
Nepal,  a ministry  of  Christian  love  is  taking 
deeper  root  in  the  world’s  only  Hindu 
monarchy. 

Miriam  Krantz,  a nutritionist  since  1963 
in  the  landlocked  country  high  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  said  that  despite  na- 
tional law,  the  small  Nepali  church  is  grow- 
ing and  the  first  printing  last  year  of  the  new 
complete  Nepali  Bible  has  already  sold  out. 

Most  Protestant  mission  groups  in  Ne- 
pal— including  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Miriam’s  sponsor, 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee — work 
together  in  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 
The  United  Mission  is  very  scrupulous  in 
abiding  by  the  law,  Miriam  noted.  All  UMN 
appointees  are  specialized  workers  in  such 
fields  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  MBM  secretary  for 
overseas  missions,  added  that  the  nearly  200 
UMN  workers  represent  a whole  spectrum 
of  Christian  thought  and  practice.  “I  feel 
that  our  Mennonite  workers,”  he  said, 
“have  been  especially  effective  in  blending 
the  social  service  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
their  work.” 

Shenk  said  the  problems  that  have  occa- 
sionally appeared  in  the  Nepali  church  are 
often  the  result  of  non-UMN  groups  or  indi- 
viduals who  proselytize  illegally,  sow  dis- 
cord with  their  own  particular  emphases, 
and  then  report  to  their  home  countries 
about  how  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
really  “evangelizing  ” Nepal. 


Mutual  Aid  builds 

Expansion  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  of- 
fice, now  underway,  has  become  necessary 
because  of  growing  services  to  Mennonite 
individuals  and  congregations  throughout 
the  U.S.,  according  to  Dwight  Stoltzfus, 
MM  A president. 

Under  the  direction  of  LeRoy  Troyer  & 
Associates,  Architects,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
the  new  building  will  enclose  10,600  square 
feet.  Corridors  will  connect  it  with  the 
present  facility. 

Maximum  flexibility  will  be  allowed 
through  an  open  plan  concept  on  two  levels. 
The  north  and  south  walls  will  be  removable 
for  possible  future  expansion.  Record  stor- 
age areas  will  be  enclosed  with  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  be  built  into  a hillside  to 
provide  added  protection  from  fire  and  tor- 
nado damage. 

Construction  materials,  Stoltzfus  noted, 
have  been  chosen  for  their  modest  cost  and 
minimum  maintenance.  Many  energy-sav- 
ing techniques  will  be  used. 

Indian  leaders  meet 

“We  are  a people  who  have  been  crushed,  a 
bare  remnant  who  are  attempting  the  al- 
most impossible  task  of  recreating  a people. 
This  work  is  going  to  bear  fruit  because  it  is 
ordained  by  God.  ” 

These  words  of  Ted  Rising  Sun  spoken  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Mennonite  In- 
dian Leaders  Council’s  (MILC)  annual 
meeting  seemed  to  capture  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  which  was  present  throughout  the 
October  19-22  weekend.  The  sessions  were 
held  at  the  Oraibi  Mennonite  Church. 

Willis  Busenitz  of  the  White  River  Chey- 
enne Mennonite  Church,  Busby,  Montana, 
was  selected  to  succeed  Joe  Walks  Along, 
who  has  completed  his  term,  as  MILC  chair- 
person. Elmer  Myron  was  elected  vice- 
chairperson and  Anola  Waters  was  chosen 
secretary.  Other  business  included  the 
presentation  of  reports  on  activities  of  the 
Indian  churches  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and 
Montana,  as  well  as  Anna  Berg’s  work  with 
native  Americans  in  Denver.  Financial 
needs  of  the  congregations  were  discussed 
and  a budget  of  $149,355  was  proposed  for 
1979.  This  budget  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  in  Feb- 
ruary 1979. 

Meals  served  at  the  Hopi  Mission  School, 
nightly  worship  services,  and  a tour  of  the 
Oraibi  area,  including  a visit  to  the  mesa-top 
Hopi  village  of  Walpi,  provided  many  op- 
portunities for  fellowship  and  informal  shar- 
ing. Menno  Wiebe,  Native  Concerns  direc- 
tor of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Can- 
ada), conducted  a closing  communion 
service  which  was  followed  by  a dinner  pro- 
vided by  the  local  churches  featuring  the 
traditional  Hopi  foods  noquivi  and  piki 
bread. — David  Orr 
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Native  concerns 
and  development 

MCC’s  involvement  with  resource  develop- 
ment among  Canada’s  native  people  has 
been  in  three  areas:  wild  rice  harvesting, 
animal  husbandry,  and  gardening.  Menno 
Wiebe,  Native  Concerns  director  in  MCC 
(Canada),  describes  the  project  as  a signifi- 
cant economic  step.  Of  the  wild  rice  project 
he  says,  “The  native  people  can  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  harvest  a crop  and  process 
it  for  market.  ” 

The  wild  rice  project  was  carried  out  in 
Grassy  Narrows,  Ont.,  a settlement  near 
Kenora.  “We  have  developed  a wild  rice 
parcher,  built  a huller,  and  purchased  a fan- 
ning mill  for  cleaning  the  rice,  ” says  Wiebe. 
In  its  initial  experiment,  this  year,  about  900 
lbs.  of  green  rice  were  processed  in  the  first 
three  days.  The  venture  can  be  considered  a 
good  beginning.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
fact  that  the  band  has  been  able  to  purchase 
a mechanical  harvester.  Also,  with  the 
assistance  from  the  Kitchener-Conestoga 
Rotary  Club  they  have  built  a control  struc- 
ture at  Stewart  Lake,  which  helps  to  create 
the  conditions  needed  for  wild  rice  growing. 
The  Grassy  Narrows  band  is  actively  pursu- 
ing development  of  this  wild  rice  resource; 
MCC  Native  Concerns  is  responding  as 
requests  come  for  assistance. 

Animal  husbandry  was  begun  in  1976 
when  MCC  provided,  through  its  Resource 
Development  Program,  calves,  goats,  sheep, 
pigs,  chickens,  laying  hens,  goslings,  duck- 
lings, and  turkey  poults  to  communities  in 
Berens  River,  Bloodvein  River  and  Poplar 
River,  all  in  northern  Manitoba.  Families 
generally  buy  only  small  quantities:  one 
calf,  two  pigs,  a dozen  laying  hens.  MCC 
has  been  available  with  advice  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  these  animals,  but  again,  the 
strength  of  such  a program  depends  greatly 
on  the  strength  of  the  persons  or  group  to 
whom  MCC  relates  at  the  local  level. 

The  third  aspect  of  our  Resource 
Development  Program  is  gardening.  Three 
communities:  Sachigo  Lake,  Ponask  Lake, 
and  Muskrat  Dam  in  northern  Ontario  have 
been  involved  in  this  project.  This  last  sum- 
mer MCC  sent  three  young  men,  one  to 
each  community,  to  help  with  the  clearing 
of  garden  plots,  and  the  planting,  care,  and 
harvesting  of  gardens.  Seeds  and  garden 
tillers  were  supplied  by  MCC.  The  tillers  are 
made  available  to  the  community  following 
completion  of  the  gardening  project.  Ron 
Banman,  Winnipeg,  one  of  the  volunteers, 
said  the  response  to  the  gardening  experi- 
ment was  positive.  Leaders  in  the  com- 
munity have  invited  MCC  to  consider  send- 
ing in  gardening  assistants  again  next  year. 

Principles  which  undergird  MCC’s  pro- 
grams are  as  follows: 

(1)  MCC  volunteers  work  as  partners,  not  as 
bosses. 


(2)  We  go  to  areas  where  innovation  of 
resource  development  is  ecologically  and 
socially  feasible. 

(3)  Outlay  of  capital  is  minimal. 

(4)  In  all  our  work  we  are  committed  to 
people  as  the  most  important  resource. 

(5)  The  services  rendered  have  been  done  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  His  life  and  death  has 
been  the  inspiration  and  strength.  Vol- 
unteers build  bridges  of  friendship  and 
trust,  expressing  their  faith  as  relationships 
develop  among  the  Ojibwa-Indian  people. 


Bruce  Leichty  appointed 
editor  oi  forum 

Beginning  Sept.  1, 

1979  Bruce  Leichty  of 
Newton,  Kan.,  staff 
writer  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Weekly  Re- 
view, will  assume  the 
editorship  oi  forum. 

forum  is  a monthly 
magazine  for  young 
adults,  particularly  in 
urban  and  academic 
settings,  published  by 
the  student  services 
committees  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Leichty,xwho  is  a 1977  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  an  MA  degree  in 
divinity,  says  the  magazine  symbolizes 
many  of  his  interests.  “1  want  to  be  inter- 
Mennonite,”  he  notes.  “1  enjoy  frank  dis- 
cussion of  hard  issues.  I think  we  as  Men- 
nonites  need  to  hear  and  see  and  taste  the 
urban  world,  the  academic  world,  and  the 
professional  world,  but  not  without  main- 
taining respect  for  our  pasts.” 

“I  have  a concern,  ” continued  Leichty, 
“for  the  young  adults  of  the  church  who, 
like  me,  are  developing  academic  and  social 
awareness  which  the  established  structures 
of  the  church  aren’t  always  ready  to  deal 
with.  I want  forum  to  be  the  periodical 
which  shows  that  the  church  does  in  fact 
struggle  with  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  on  the  fringes.”  Bruce  said  that 
conflict  and  activism  are  genuinely  Chris- 
tian things  to  be  involved  in  because  they 
“disturb  the  complacency  toward  which  we 
are  all  inclined.” 

Leichty  believes  forum  is  already  doing 
these  things.  But  two  areas  he  expects  to  em- 
phasize are  thoughtful,  logically  forceful 
articles  which  deal  internally  with  opposing 
positions,  and  a critical  treatment  of  de- 
nominational news  which  has  relevance  to 
young  adults.  The  latter,  he  suggests,  will 
not  only  help  forum  readers  to  identify  with 
church  institutions,  but  will  create  a position 
of  give-and-take. 

He  has  a special  interest  in  alternative 


Bruce  Leichty 


churches,  and  is  currently  a member  of  the  * 
Jubilee  Mennonite  Church  in  North  New-  • 
ton,  Kan.,  a house  church  which  has  affilia- 
tion with  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference.  Prior  to  his  move  to 
Newton  he  was  active  in  The  Assembly,  also 
a jointly  affiliated  church,  located  in 
Goshen,  Indiana. 

Three  conferences 
snitz  apples  together 

The  Southeastern  Conference  in  Virginia 
sponsored  an  apple-snitzing  project  this  fall.  ; 
Mark  Shank  offered  the  facilities  at  his  farm 
for  the  project.  A few  years  ago  Shank,  an 
Old  Order  Mennonite,  built  a farm  tool 
shed,  but  installed  rest  room  facilities  and 
room  enough  to  accommodate  the  annual 
Virginia  Conference  Beef  Canning  Project,  j 

The  Southeastern  Conference  Commit- 
tee, Ralph  Landes,  chm.,  Bobby  Wenger, 
and  Ben  Martin,  enlisted  the  volunteer  help  . 
from  the  Virginia  Conference  and  the  Old 
Order  Mennonites  of  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

For  eight  weeks  (40  nights)  volunteers 
peeled  and  snitzed  approximately  150  bush- 
els of  apples  per  week.  A total  of  more  than 
6,000  hours  was  donated  to  peel,  snitz,  and 
dry  1,219  bushels  of  apples.  The  end  result 
was  60  barrels  of  dried  apples  for  relief.  The 
apples  will  go  to  MCC,  Haiti,  and  Red 
Lake,  Canada. 

The  wholehearted  response  from  the 
three  conference  bodies  made  the  apple- 
snitzing  project  a success.  Contributions  to 
pay  for  the  apples  came  from  the  three  par- 
ticipating conferences.  The  apples  were 
purchased  locally  from  the  Burkholder  Or- 
chards at  $3.00  per  bushel.  Mr.  Burkholder 
also  donated  250  bushels  of  dropped  apples. 

Agricultural  hosts 
visit  Poland 

Forty-two  former  and  present  American 
hosts  and  employers  of  Polish  agriculturists 
visited  Poland  on  an  exchange  tour  in  Sep- 
tember. This  was  the  first  reunion  of  Polish 
agriculturists  with  their  North  American 
hosts  since  the  program  began  in  1971. 

Since  1971  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  cooperated  with  the  Scientific 
Association  of  Agricultural  Technicians  in 
Poland  (SITR)  to  sponsor  Polish  agri- 
culturists for  a year’s  stay  in  North  America. 
Through  living  and  working  with  host 
families  in  their  chosen  agricultural  fields, 
the  Polish  young  people  both  broaden  their 
vocational  experience  and  participate  in  a 
cultural  exchange. 

Coming  from  as  far  west  as  British 
Columbia,  as  well  as  from  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mary- 
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A Polish  farm  woman  serves  Ghorke  pickles  to 
members  of  the  MCC  visitor  exchange  host  tour 
group  which  visited  Poland  in  September. 


land,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  tour  group 
represented  Mennonite  Brethren,  Menno- 
nite  Church,  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Doreen  Harms  of  the  MCC 
Exchange  Visitor  Program  office  led  the 
tour. 

Among  the  participants  were  Jay  and  Lois 
Garber  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  described 
some  aspects  of  their  reunion  tour  to  Po- 
land: 

“Danuta,  a 20-year-old  Polish  girl,  was 
guide  for  our  tour  of  Poland.  We  traveled 
from  Gdansk  on  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  north 
to  Cracow  in  southern  Poland.  SITR  had 
scheduled  three  meetings  for  us  at  different 
locations  with  their  representatives  to  talk 
about  the  program  and  also  to  hear  our 
evaluation  as  hosts.  At  these  meetings  our 
former  Polish  agriculturists  greeted  us  with 
flowers,  smiles,  hugs,  and  warm  welcomes. 
They  took  time  from  their  jobs  and  families, 
traveling  many  miles  to  meet  us.  Some 
traveled  with  our  group  for  several  days  and 
others  took  us  to  their  homes  for  visits, 
which  proved  to  be  the  highlights  of  our  trip 
to  Poland.  As  we  parted  they  presented 
many  gifts. 

“It  was  planned  for  us  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  in  our  ten  days  in  Poland.  At  state 
and  private  farms  we  enjoyed  ‘tea’,  which 
turned  out  to  be  an  array  of  artistically 
displayed  foods.” 

Farming  methods  varied  widely,  Garbers 
reported.  “In  a single  area  we  observed 
wheat  being  harvested  by  a cradle,  a tractor- 
drawn  binder  and  a self-propelled  com- 
bine,” they  said. 

“Ninety  percent  of  Poland’s  population  is 
Catholic.  We  visited  several  well-preserved 
cathedrals  and  became  better  acquainted 
with  their  worship  experiences.  Mennonites 
and  Mennonite  churches  are  no  longer 
evident  in  Poland.  However,  in  Gdansk  we 
visited  a one-time  Mennonite  church  which 
is  now  used  by  the  Pentecostals  on  ul.  Men- 
onitow  (Mennonite  St.).  Our  visit  came  at 
the  close  of  a well-attended  prayer  meeting. 


We  were  able  to  share  with  them  in  singing, 
which  communicated  our  oneness  in 
Christ,”  they  continued. 

“As  our  group  returned  home  there  was  a 
general  consensus  that  our  exchange  visit 
was  another  step  toward  improved  under- 
standing between  us,”  the  Garbers  con- 
cluded. “This  trip  as  a whole  provided 
another  opportunity  for  sharing  the  deeper 
dimensions  of  life  with  one  another.  ” 

Twenty  India  volunteers 
provide  flood  aid 

North  American  volunteers  are  working  side 
by  side  with  local  volunteers  in  India  flood 
relief.  Twenty  Indian  volunteers,  recruited 
by  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship 
of  India  (MCSFI),  are  working  closely  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Five  of  the  Indian  volunteers  from 
Hyderabad  were  already  working  in  the 
flooded  Midnapore  District  when  the  last 
wave  of  floods  hit  a number  of  districts  in 
the  West  Bengal  area.  When  MCFSI  called 
for  15  more  volunteers,  five  came  from  the 
Bihar  Mennonite  Church,  seven  from  the 
General  Conference  Church,  and  three  male 
nurses  from  the  Dhamtari  Christian  Hos- 
pital. 

Henry  R.  Fast  works  with  indigenous 
churches  on  relief  and  development  activ- 
ities. He  reported  in  October  that  the 
destruction  in  West  Bengal  has  been 
massive.  He  wrote,  “People  are  becoming 
desperate  for  food.  Crop  damage  will  be 
very  heavy.  West  Bengal  normally  has  a 
yearly  deficit  of  two  million  metric  tons  of 
cereal  grain.  This  year  there  may  be  a ten 
million  metric  tons  deficit.” 


Study  on  human  sexuality 

A task  force  of  Mennonite  health  care 
professionals  and  theologians  believe  a large 
conference  on  homosexuality  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  juncture.  The  group  of  26  met 
in  Chicago  on  Sept.  29  and  30  for  a consulta- 
tion on  human  sexuality. 

A year  ago  the  Mennonite  Medical 
Association  (MM A)  set  up  a task  force  to 
study  the  issue  of  homosexuality.  This  task 
force  presented  a report  to  the  1978  MMA 
convention  and  called  for  a special  consulta- 
tion to  study  the  facets  of  homosexuality  and 
to  determine  future  direction. 

Twenty-one  persons  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  (OM),  three  from  the  General 
Conference  (GC),  and  two  from  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  (MB),  heard  an  introduc- 
tory paper  by  Ross  Bender,  “The  Christian 
View  of  Sexuality.  ” Bender  presented  three 
biblical  categories  against  which  human 
sexuality,  in  any  form,  needs  to  be  tested: 
(1)  How  does  it  relate  to  the  teaching  “In 
the  image  of  God  he  created  him;  male  and 


female  he  created  them  ”?  (2)  Any  construc- 
tive long-term  interpersonal  commitments 
must  express  the  “covenant”  image  of  the 
Bible.  (3)  The  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  our  prior  commitment, 
and  sexual  expression  must  follow  that  idea, 
particularly  as  it  affects  the  solidarity  of  the 
family. 

Three  papers  explored  the  etiology  of  ho- 
mosexuality. Verle  Headings,  medical 
school  professor  of  pediatrics  and  human 
genetics,  declared  the  constitutional  make- 
up to  be  multifactoral.  Carl  Rutt,  child  psy- 
chiatrist, reported  research  indicating  that 
homosexuality  is  not  learned  from  ho- 
mosexual parents  or  other  adults,  but  the  re- 
search is  not  definitive.  Vernon  Kratz, 
clinical  psychiatrist,  said  that  there  is  little 
evidence  that  homosexuality  might  be  a 
sickness.  All  three  papers  pointed  out  that 
while  homosexuality  is  commonly  regarded 
as  one  simple  category  such  a definition  is 
inadequate. 

Ruth  Krall,  professor  in  the  Goshen 
College  School  of  Nursing,  challenged  the 
consultation  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
persons,  and  put  the  problem  beside  people. 
Maybe  in  future  consultations  there  needs 
to  be  a spokesperson  for  the  people  being 
studied.  Ruth  stated  that  research  indicates 
4 percent  of  our  population  to  be  male  ho- 
mosexuals and  IV2  percent  are  female  ho- 
mosexuals. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  on  the  topic  “Is  All 
Homosexuality  Sin?”  without  attempting  to 
answer  the  question,  made  four  suggestions 
for  further  discussion  of  this  issue:  (1)  Affirm 
the  place  of  sexuality  in  the  knitting 
together  and  nurturing  of  the  family  within 
the  people  of  God.  (2)  Agree  that  for  all  of  us 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  sexuality  is  that 
God  wants  extended  families  to  be  knitted 
together  in  linkages  where  erotic  relations 
do  not  dominate  at  the  expense  of  other 
kinds  of  affection.  (3)  Examine  the  commo- 
nalities advocated  by  homosexuals  and 
heterosexuals.  (4)  Deal  fairly  with  the 
prescribed  sins  listed  in  Leviticus  and  other 
passages,  and  not  focus  too  much  on  one  sin. 

Another  series  of  papers,  on  how  ho- 
mosexuals are  treated  by  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, by  the  law,  by  media  and  society, 
and  by  congregations,  agreed  that  there  is 
much  ambivalence. 

The  final  reports,  how  psychiatrists  can 
help,  how  the  church  can  help,  and  a 
progress  report  on  “attitude  research”  to- 
ward homosexuals,  agreed  that  much  can  be 
done,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  the  “cure  ” is. 
Psychoanalysis  has  been  able  to  change  ho- 
mosexuals to  heterosexuals  with  a success 
rate  of  over  50  percent,  following  350  hours 
of  analysis.  The  church  has  been  instru- 
mental in  changing  some  through  charis- 
matic and  other  conversion  experiences. 

The  participants  concluded  that  while  the 
issues  had  been  more  clearly  spelled  out 
there  is  much  need  for  greater  discernment 
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A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Irene  and  Carl  Smucker  have  begun  an 
assignment  with  MCC/U.S.  as  consultants 
on  aging.  They  are  jointly  endorsed  by 
MCC/U.S.,  Mission  Board’s  Health  and 
Welfare  department,  and  MBCM.  One 
possible  use  of  the  Smuckers  would  be  for  a 
congregation  to  plan  workshops  with  other 
area  Mennonite  Church,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite,  or  other  Mennonite 
“family’  congregations.  Requests  for  a 
brochure  listing  topics  the  Smuckers  are  pre- 
pared to  present,  for  more  information,  or 
for  a visit  should  be  directed  to  Lynn  Roth, 
MCC  director  of  U.S.  Ministries,  21  S.  12th 
St,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

A Leadership  Seminar  on  Urban  Minis- 
tries for  Pastors  and  Lay  Leadership  of 
Black  and  Integrated  Congregations  is 
scheduled  for  Jan.  8-12,  1979,  at  New  York 
Theological  Seminary.  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Black  Concerns 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 
Contact  Dwight  McFadden,  Office  of  Black 
Concerns,  Box  2123,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
Phone:  (219)294-7131. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Integrity;  Let  Your  Yea  Be  Yea  is  a new 
book  by  J.  Daniel  Hess  which  explores  the 
Christian  virtues  of  open  honesty  and 
trustworthiness.  The  book  challenges  the 
compromise  of  easy  situation  ethics  and 
warns  against  accommodating  to  whatever 
level  of  conduct  is  convenient.  Hess  probes 
the  meaning  of  integrity  as  an  issue  of  “be- 
ing whole  persons  in  a fragmented  world.” 
He  explores  authenticity,  reconciliation,  and 
shalom  as  they  relate  to  professional 
craftsmanship,  business  and  communication 
ethics,  truth  in  art,  intercultural  exchanges, 
and  the  language  of  peace.  Available  for 
$5.95  (U.S.)/$6.55  (Canada)  at  Provident 
and  other  Christian  bookstores. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  has  a 
“Greetings-to-Government”  kit  of  five  dif- 
ferent Christmas  peace  cards  to  be  sent  to 
governmental  leaders  and  a special  card  for 


a child  to  send.  Each  kit  includes  an  address 
list  and  sample  personal  messages  to  go  with 
the  printed  texts.  The  kits  are  only  $1  each 
or  12  for  $10,  plus  15%  for  mailing  costs, 
from  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Box 
271,  Nyack,  NY  10960. 

“An  uncommonly  good  book  on  hunger 
and  Christian  responsibility”  is  how  Rich 
Christians  in  an  Age  of  Hunger:  A Biblical 
Study  by  Ronald  J.  Sider  has  been  de- 
scribed. The  many  practical  implications  of 
the  book,  which  incorporates  more  than  250 
biblical  references,  provide  numerous  sug- 
gestions on  what  one  can  do  about  world 
hunger.  Available  for  $4.95  at  Provident 
Bookstores. 

While  There  Is  a Soul  in  Prison  ...  is  the 
title  of  a 1979  peace  calendar  and  appoint- 
ment book.  Its  text  and  illustrations  present 
some  things  we  would  rather  forget,  but 
taken  as  a whole  it  is  a powerful  affirmation 
of  the  human  will  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance.  It  reminds  us  that  not  all  in 
prison  are  “criminals,”  and  that  even  they 
are  human  beings.  This  is  the  24th  in  an  an- 
nual series  (other  subjects  have  included 
nonviolence,  education,  women.  Native 
Americans,  children,  and  peace  poetry). 

The  calendar  has  128  pages  and  is  wire- 
bound.  Usable  as  a calendar,  journal,  or 
book,  it  makes  an  ideal  and  inexpensive  gift. 
They  are  available  for  $3.50  each  or  four  for 
$13  from  War  Resisters  League,  339  La- 
fayette Street,  New  York,  NY  10012. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

Action  for  Children’s  Television  is  a na- 
tionwide, action-oriented  group  of  persons 
concerned  about  children’s  television  and  its 
effects  who  believe  that  something  can  be 
done  about  the  condition  of  “kidvid.  ” Sug- 
gestions on  ways  parents  can  help  handle 
their  children’s  TV  experience,  as  well  as 
ways  to  help  end  violence  on  children’s  tele- 
vision and  to  improve  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams can  be  obtained  from  Action  for 
Children’s  Television,  46  Austin  Street, 
Newtonville,  MA  02160. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Jon  Kennel,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


of  God’s  Spirit  before  issuing  a position 
statement. 

The  Mennonite  Medical  Association  task 
force  was  urged  to  implement  further  steps 
in  the  near  future  and  to  convene  the  same 
consulting  group  when  appropriate. — 
Bernie  Wiebe 

Leadership  week 
at  Hesston  College 

1979  Christian  Leadership  Week,  Hesston: 
South  Central  Conference  and  Hesston 
College  are  sponsoring  a Christian 
Leadership  Week,  Feb.  12-16,  at  Hesston. 
Planned  for  ministers,  their  spouses,  and 
laypersons,  the  Monday  evening  to  Friday 
noon  sessions  will  focus  on  “The  Church 
Facing  the  Powers  of  Evil,  ” a Christian 
response  to  the  cults. 

Neil  Duddy,  Berkeley,  California,  will  be 
a primary  resource  person  speaking  Monday 
evening  and  Tuesday.  Marion  Bontrager, 
Hesston  College  teacher,  will  conduct 
several  sessions  of  Bible  studies.  Cal  Red- 
ekop,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  will  speak  on  “A  So- 
ciologist Looks  at  the  Cults.  ” Ladon  Sheets, 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  speak  on  “Witness 
to  the  Evil  of  the  State.  ” Also  included  will 
be  a daily  workshop  on  music  and  worship 
conducted  by  Randy  Zercher,  Hesston 
College  teacher. 

GC  Forum  Series 
focus  on  church  growth 

A Forum  Series  focusing  on  Missions,  Evan- 
gelism, and  Church  Growth  will  be  offered 
by  the  Genter  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen 
College  this  winter. 

The  series,  organized  by  Dr.  C.  Norman 
Kraus,  will  look  at  some  of  the  crucial  ques- 
tions being  raised  by  the  church-growth 
movement  and  the  broader  dimension  of 
missions. 

Registration  at  3:45  p.m.  for  each  of  the 
six  forums  will  be  followed  by  a lecture  at 
4:00  p.m.,  a supper  break  at  5:30  p.m.,  and 
an  evening  of  films,  panels,  group  dis- 
cussion, or  supplementary  lectures  from 
6:30  to  9:00  p.m. 

The  forums  will  take  place  in  the 
Newcomer  Center,  formerly  called  the  Old 
Seminary  Chapel. 

Howard  Snyder,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  will 
give  an  opening  lecture  on  Jan.  22  on  “An 
Evangelistic  Lifestyle  for  the  Congrega- 
tion. ” Snyder,  former  dean  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Seminary,  is  executive  director  of 
Light  and  Life  Men  International. 

On  Feb.  5 Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  of  the 
Overseas  Missions  Committee  at  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  will  talk 
on  “The  Changing  Role  of  the  Missionary.  ” 
C.  Norman  Kraus  will  present  “The 
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Gospel  We  Preach”  on  Feb.  19,  and  Vern 
Miller  will  speak  on  “Evangelizing  the 
City”  on  Feb.  26.  Kraus  is  professor  of  Bible 
and  religion  at  Goshen  College.  Miller,  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a longtime  Mennonite 
pastor  of  inner-city  congregations. 

A foru'm  on  “The  Goals  of  Church 
Growth”  will  be  presented  on  Mar.  12  by 
Harold  Bauman,  associate  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. 

Chester  Wenger,  on  Mar.  26,  will  lead  a 
forum  on  “How  Churches  Grow.”  Wenger, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  is  secretary  for  home  minis- 
tries with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  also  has  executive  responsi- 
bility for  the  Keystone  Bible  Institute  and 
Paul-Timothy  programs  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference. 

This  year’s  series  is  planned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Missions  Commission  of  the 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 

The  Center  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen 
College  is  a continuing  education  program 
of  workshops,  seminars,  forums,  and  consul- 
tations for  people  of  the  church,  both  on  and 
off  campus. 

Registration  for  the  entire  series  or  for  in- 
dividual forums  can  be  made  by  writing  the 
Center  for  Discipleship  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  The  registration  fee  is 
$25  for  the  series  and  $4.50  per  forum. 


Mennonite  high  school 
board  members  meet 

“A  sobering  new  understanding  of  my  task” 
was  a typical  response  at  the  close  of  the 
Mennonite  High  School  Board  Workshop 
held  Nov.  5-7  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Church 
Center. 

This  first-ever  meeting  for  board  mem- 
bers included  participants  from  11  Men- 
nonite-related  high  schools  representing  a 
record  high  enrollment  of  2,650  students. 

Paul  Mininger,  former  Goshen  College 
president,  spoke  to  the  group  on  “Board 
Members  as  Trustees.”  Seminary  professor 
Paul  M.  Miller  presented  “Board  Members 
as  Servants,”  and  Lee  Yoder,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  Vice-President  for  Adminis- 
trative Affairs,  focused  on  “Board  Members 
as  Leaders.  ” 

In  discussion  periods  board  members  and 
resource  persons  worked  at  questions  such 
as;  How  do  we  plan  and  project  long-range 
goals?  What  is  policy,  what  is  administra- 
tion? How  do  we  evaluate  ourselves  and  our 
schools?  How  do  we  meet  financial  needs? 
Prayer  concerns  were  shared. 

One  board  member  summarized  his  work- 
shop experience  by  commenting,  “We  feel  a 
new  responsibility,  even  power,  as  board 
members.  We  need  to  process  this  with  our 
administrators  and  the  rest  of  our  boards,  for 
the  growth  of  our  schools.” 


mennoscope 


John  D.  Stahl 


Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  is  con- 
ducting a comprehen- 
sive self-study  during 
the  1978-79  academic 
year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  D.  Stahl. 

The  finished  docu- 
ment will  help  the 
Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and 
Schools  determine 
whether  EMC  quali- 
fies for  reaccreditation  for  another  ten-year 
period.  It  will  also  help  EMC  update  its 
five-year  planning  cycle.  Stahl,  director  of 
the  college  Institutional  Development  Pro- 
gram (IDP),  and  biology  professor  Daniel  B. 
Suter,  chairman  of  the  self-study  steering 
committee,  are  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
the  10  major  committees  and  12  subcommit- 
tees. In  addition,  self-study  committees 
have  been  set  up  to  evaluate  three  of  the 
college  professional  programs — nursing, 
social  work,  and  teacher  education — and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary’s  graduate 
level  program. 


Harold  Eshleman  (1),  Overseer  for  the  Har- 
risonburg District,  installed  Loren  Horst  and  his 
wife,  Earlene,  pastor  of  the  northern  Virginia 
Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Vienna,  Va. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  Loren  Horst  was  in- 
stalled as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Mennonite  Fellowship  at  Vienna, 
Va.  The  congregation  has  been  organized 
since  1977  and  ministers  from  the  Har- 
risonburg area  filled  the  Sunday  morning 
preaching  appointments.  Loren  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  live  at  Harrisonburg  and 
he  attends  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

Goshen  College  will  be  needing  a Direc- 
tor of  Church  Relations  by  July  1,  1979.  Ap- 
plicants should  have  pastoral  experience  and 
a belief  that  our  colleges  are  an  extension  of 
the  congregation.  For  a complete  job 
description,  write  or  call  Daniel  Kauffman, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  tele- 
phone (219)  533-3161. 

The  Augusta  County  (Va.)  Relief  Sale 


had  net  proceeds  of  $65,032.12,  which  were 
sent  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $5,980  above  last  year’s 
net  profit.  The  gross  amount  of  the  sale  was 
$92,979.63.  An  estimated  20  thousand  at- 
tended the  sale. 

Mission  Focus  in  January  becomes  an 
inter-Mennonite  effort.  It  will  appear  quar- 
terly. The  missions  journal  published  to  date 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  for  missions  leaders,  has  been 
expanded  to  respond  to  growing  interest  and 
the  demand  for  a believers’  church  perspec- 
tive, said  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  chairman  of  the 
Mission  Focus  editorial  council  and  MBM 
secretary  for  overseas  missions.  The  annual 
subscription  rate  for  the  missions  journal  is 
$5.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will 
continue  to  provide  the  publication  free  of 
charge  to  current  and  new  subscribers  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Earthkeepers,  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
College-based  recycling  organization,  has 
received  first-place  honors  in  the  annual 
“Keep  Virginia  Beautiful,  Inc.,”  (KVB)  state 
competition,  announced  A.  Clair  Mellinger, 
EMC  faculty  sponsor  of  the  group.  In  his 
letter  of  notification,  Paul  D.  Sanders, 
executive  director  for  KVB,  commended 
Earthkeepers  for  “doing  an  excellent  job  ” 
and  added  he  wished  more  groups  would 
“gpt  into  the  act.  ” The  award  will  be 
presented  Jan.  17  in  Richmond.  According 
to  Mellinger,  Earthkeepers  has  recycled 
about  1300  tons  of  newsprint,  900  pounds  of 
aluminum,  and  15  tons  of  glass  since  the 
projeet  began. 

Proceeds  totaling  over  $6,500  were  net- 
ted for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at 
the  first  annual  Relief  Auction  Sale  in 
Ritzville  on  Sept.  23.  The  Ritzville  Relief 
Sale  is  a new  undertaking  for  the  people  of 
eastern  Washington.  Organized  primarily 
by  people  from  the  Menno  Mennonite 
Church  in  Ritzville,  the  sale  was  on  the 
church  grounds.  The  crowd  of  300  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Seattle,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas,  as  well  as  surrounding  communities. 

Karl  G.  Glick  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  to  serve  the  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  Spring  City,  Pa.  The  ordination 
message  was  given  by  John  L.  Glick,  and 
Norman  G.  Kolb  gave  the  charge.  Karl  G. 
Glick’ s address  is  448  Fruit  Farm  Road, 
Royersford,  PA  19468. 

English  services  will  be  conducted  for 
winter  visitors  at  the  Church  of  the  Lamb, 
Brownsville,  Texas,  beginning  in  early  1979. 
Contact  the  church  for  information,  1033 
North  Minnesota,  Brownsville,  TX  78521. 
Phone:  (512)831-4404. 

Jess  Stauffer,  licensed  pastor  of  Com- 
munity Bible  Chapel,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Nov.  12.  Harvey 
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Chupp  preached  the  sermon  and  Paul  H. 
Horst  was  in  charge  of  the  ordination. 

The  following  announcement  is  from 
Marlin  Miller,  president  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary:  Ross  T.  Bender  has  submitted  a 
letter  of  resignation  as  dean  of  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  ef- 
fective June  30,  1979.  Ross  has  served  as 
dean  of  AMBS  since  1964.  He  will  be  re- 
viewing his  continuing  role  at  AMBS  be- 
yond his  1979-80  sabbatical  with  the  Faculty 
Status  and  Counseling  Committee. 

The  Big  Valley  Men’s  Chorus  will  be 
presenting  a program  at  Belleville  Men- 
nonite School  auditorium,  Dec.  10,  at  7:00 
p.m.  All  former  members  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  Vaughns  and 
Colemann  books  will  be  used.  Practice  will 
be  held  at  the  school  auditorium,  Dec.  10,  at 
1 :30  p.m. 

During  the  1978-79  academic  year  Pastor 
Ed  Stoltzfus  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  is  on  leave  from  his  con- 
gregational duties  in  order  to  teach  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  In  this  interim  period  a team  of 
part-time  paid  staff  persons  and  lay 
volunteers  are  providing  congregational 
leadership.  Boyd  Nelson  and  John 
Hershberger  are  employed  to  provide 
primary  coordination  to  public  worship  and 
administrative  matters  respectively.  Marge 
and  John  Jantzen  and  Doug  Horst  are  em- 
ployed as  Campus  and  Young  Adult 
Ministers.  A group  of  volunteers  headed  by 
Hobert  Yoder  is  coordinating  the  pastoral 
visitation  program.  Mary  Lou  Reeves  is  em- 
ployed as  church  office  secretary  and  works 
with  all  these  efforts. 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries 
will  sponsor  an  urban  study  seminar  on  the 
theme  “Church  Mission  to  the  Inner  City,  ” 
July  8-20,  1979,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
program,  which  offers  two  hours  of  sem- 
inary credit,  is  designed  for  seminary  and 
college  students,  pastors,  church  workers, 
and  other  professionals.  Sessions  will  in- 
clude biblical  studies  in  church  mission, 
urban  sociology,  human  relations  in  inner- 
city  settings,  and  visits  to  church  and  city 
sites.  More  information  is  available  by  writ- 
ing Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801,  or  by  calling  (703) 
433-2771,  ext.  425. 

Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good  began  another 
three-year  term  of  missionary  service  in 
Longwy,  France,  on  Oct.  30.  They  will 
continue  in  a pastoral  and  leadership  train- 
ing ministry  and  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  French  Mennonite  Church.  The  Goods 
have  served  in  Europe  for  the  past  22  years. 
Their  address  is  5C  Rue  des  Eglantines, 
54350  Mont-St-Martin,  France. 

Elizabeth  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
returned  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  Nov.  8 to 
continue  her  work  as  hostess  of  Mennonite 
Guesthouse.  She  had  spent  two  months  in 
the  States  because  of  the  illness  and  death  of 


her  father,  D.  Ralph  Hostetter.  Elizabeth’s 
mother,  Kathryn,  accompanied  her  to  Ken- 
ya to  spend  the  winter  months.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Mennonite  Board,  P.O.  Box  47596, 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 


Vincent  Harding 


Vincent  Harding — author,  civil  rights 
leader,  and  historian — spoke  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  1,  on 
“The  Life  and  Meaning  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  ” He  gave  two  chapel- 
convocation  talks,  addressed  a public  gath- 
ering, spoke  in  classes,  and  met  with  smaller 
campus  groups.  Harding  told  the  EMC 
community  that  King  “still  lives  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  things  he  believed  in  and 
worked  for  exist  on  this  campus.”  The  guest 
speaker  is  k visiting  research  scholar  at  Duke 
University,  board  chairman  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Black  World  in  Atlanta,  and  director 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial 
Center.  His  EMC  visit  prodded  many  to 
self-examination  and  renewed  efforts  to 
combat  discriminatory  attitudes  and  other 
subtle  forms  of  injustice. 

Forty-two  young  adults  came  together 
Nov.  10-12  for  the  second  lowa-Nebraska 
Conference  Young  Adult  Retreat.  Twin 
Lakes  Bible  Camp,  a Covenant-owned-and- 
operated  facility  in  northwest  Iowa,  pro- 
vided the  setting,  and  the  Youth  Minister’s 
office  convened  the  Friday  evening  through 
Sunday  noon  event.  “Getting  Started,” 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


“Call  to  Discipleship,”  “Relationships,” 
and  “The  Practice  of  Religion  ” were  emerg- 
ing themes  from  a study  of  Mark,  led  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  pastor  of  Washington 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church.  Small-group 
interaction  provided  the  context  for  further 
digestion  of  meaningful  input,  raising  ques- 
tions related  to  young  adult  concerns,  and 
establishment  of  new  relationships. 

“Israel:  Hands  Across  the  Wall”  is  a set 
of  80  color  slides  in  a Carousel  tray  with  a 
10-minute  cassette  and  script.  The  presenta- 
tion does  much  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Israel. 
Produced  by  MBM  in  1978,  “Israel:  Hands 
Across  the  Wall”  is  available  for  a $2  rental 
fee  from  MBMC  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Sponsors  for  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee exchange  visitors  are  needed.  Those 
interested  should  contact  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  preferably  by  Dec.  15, 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  MCC 
(Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8;  or  any  MCC  re- 
gional and  provincial  office.  Homes  and  em- 
ployment are  needed  for  visitors  for  ap- 
proximately six  months  beginning  in  early 
February. 

Special  meetings:  Mark  Landis,  Hickory, 
N.C.,  at  Durham,  N.C.,  Nov.  30 — Dec.  3. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  by  bap- 
tism and  six  by  confession  of  faith  at  Salem, 
Ore. 

Change  of  address:  Kenneth  R.  Horst 
from  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  to  R.  10,  Box  61A, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  (703)  867- 
5098.  Richard  F.  Ross,  from  1916  Lynnview 
St.,  to  2216  Green  St.,  Hartville,  OH  44632. 


readers  say 

I was  interested  in  your  editorial,  “Can  a cynic 
be  a Christian?”  {Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  7).  Albert 
Speer,  who  was  not  a member  of  the  National  So- 
cialist Party,  said  after  the  war,  “One  seldom 
recognizes  Satan  when  he  puts  his  hand  on  your 
shoulder”. — Earl  B.  Groff,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 

After  reading  Pam  Edwards’  response  (Readers 


Hey,  Jack,  That  depends.  Are  you  asking  that  in  a 

where  are  historical,  current,  or  futuristic  perspective? 

you  going?  Is  your  question  metamorphical  or  actual? 

Are  you  addressing  me  as  an  individual  or  as 
a member  of  an  identifiable  ethnic  group? 

Are  you  speaking  spiritually,  intellectually,  or? . 


by  Joel  Kauffmann 


The  search  for 
understanding  can 
be  a dangerous 
thing! 
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Gospel  Herald 


Say,  Nov.  7)  to  Millard  Lind’s  review  of  the  NIV 
(Old  Testament)  I’d  like  to  make  the  following 
comments,  A discussion  concerning  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  Lind’s  conclusion, 
while  significant  and  worthwhile,  is  bypassing 
the  main  issue.  The  primary  question  concerns 
the  criteria  by  which  one  reviews  a rendition  of 
the  Bible,  whether  translation  or  a paraphrase. 

The  mdin  reason  for  rendering  a Bible  into 
English  is  to  provide  those  persons  whose  native 
tongue  is  English  (and  not  Greek  or  Hebrew)  a 
text  in  which  they  can  understand  God’s  message. 
It  would  seem  especially  important  that  those 
persons  not  well  versed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  have 
a text  which  is  faithful  to  the  original  manuscripts. 
They  do  not  have  the  opportunity,  as  Bible 
scholars  may,  to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  a given 
translation  or  paraphrase.  If  they  are  to  be  assured 
that  what  they  are  reading  in  English  is  what  the 
original  text  is  saying  (only  in  words  and  phrases 
that  they  can  understand)  then  it  must  be  faith- 
fully accurate  to  the  original. 

What  Lind  was  questioning,  at  certain  points, 
was  whether  or  not  the  committee  was  being 
faithful  primarily  to  the  original  manuscripts  or 
primarily  to  their  doctrinal  positions.  Obviously 
these  are  not  mutually  exclusive  allegiances.  But 
by  raising  the  question  it  can  sharpen  the  focus 
for  determining  what  are  the  criteria  in  deciding 
upon  an  appropriate  meaning  for  a given 
passage. — Tom  Kauffman,  Faoli,  Ind. 


Regarding  the  article  “Shrinking  Dollar  Has 
Mission  Board  Preoccupied’’  in  the  Nov.  7 Gospel 
Herald — I must  say  that  article,  plus  a few  others 
like  that  of  the  financial  need  of  the  MBM,  hurts 
me  deeply,  I feel  we  will  have  what  dare  I say 
here  on  our  hands  if  we  permit  the  Board  to  have 
a curtail  retreat  in  any  way.  I’m  sure  all  of  us 
could  do  more,  even  if  it  entails  us  giving  up  some 
(or  many)  of  our  think  needs.  I’m  going  to 
respond  because  my  Lord  gave  His  all  for  me. 
May  He  help  us  all  to  respond  some  way  in  love 
now. 

I pray  daily  that  as  Jesus  said  we  should  pray  for 
workers,  that  also  includes  funding  personnel  as 
well  as  working  personnel.  I praise  Him  for  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  feel  He  can  and  will 
bless  His  church  and  help  us  to  respond  for  His 
glory  now. — Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge,  Can. 


I am  disturbed  by  Bro.  Bruce  Yoder’s  article  on 
ride.  The  opening  paragraph  does  not  seem  to 
armonize  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  wherein  as  I 
understand  them,  pride  is  always  treated  as  being 
sinful.  How  then  can  pride  ever  be  “in  harmony 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  ”?  If  instead  of  “appro- 
priate priae  in  declaring  ourselves  sons  and 
daughters  of  God”  he  had  used  the  term  gratitude 
or  thankfulness  I would  feel  comfortable. 

Likewise,  the  unregenerated  may  be  proud  of 
their  children,  but  as  children  of  God  we  are  very 
grateful  to  God  for  entrusting  us  with  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  when  they  do  well  we  are 
pleased,  but  to  entertain  a feeling  of  pride  when 
they  are  God’s  gifts  to  us  seems  like  tne  spirit  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  exulting  in  what  he  had  done. 
Think  of  these  things. — Jacob  C.  Kulp,  Soud- 
erton.  Pa. 

O « O 

In  an  August  22  letter  Bonald  Rich  of  Tokyo 
responded  to  an  article  by  John  K,  Stoner  in  the 
May  30,  1978,  Gospel  Herald.  I disagree  with 
several  of  Mr.  Rich’s  statements  and  their  im- 
plications regarding  nuclear  power,  and  would 
like  to  comment. 

Rich  is  technically  correct  in  stating  that  pluto- 
nium is  not  the  “most  toxic  substance  known  to 
man.”  Botulism,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  crotalus 
toxins  are  four  biologically  produced  toxins 
known  to  be  more  toxic  than  plutonium.  But  I 


cannot  accept  the  implication  that  we  should 
therefore  stop  worrying  about  plutonium  produc- 
tion and  nuclear  disaster.  Human  society  doesn’t 
intentionally  produce  a lot  of  botulism  and  ship  it 
all  around  the  world  by  truck,  train,  and  airplane 
and  store  it  underground.  But  plutonium  has  be- 
come a common  article  of  commerce  and  is  han- 
dled by  thousands  of  workers  in  many  countries 
every  day.  Worldwide  production  from  the  204 
operating  nuclear  reactors  in  1977  was  about  80, 
000  pounds  of  plutonium.  Only  10  pounds  are 
needed  to  build  a nuclear  bomb. 

Just  how  toxic  is  plutonium?  One  pound  of  plu- 
tonium dispersed  evenly  into  the  breathing  space 
of  all  human  beings  could  kill  the  earth’s  entire 
population  with  lung  cancer  over  a period  of 
about  20  years.  The  occupational  exposure  limit 
for  plutonium  workers  in  restricted  areas  is 
0.00000003  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  The 
maximum  permissible  Dody  burden  is  six-tenths 
of  a millionth  of  a gram,  or  1/ 1000th  of  the 
weight  of  one  grain  of  salt.  By  these  standards 
plutonium  is  100,000,000  times  more  toxic  than 
chlorine  gas  and  13,0(X),000  times  more  toxic  than 
phosgene  gas,  the  chemical  warfare  gas  used  in 
World  War  1. 

Taken  in  the  context  of  global  production  and 
dispersion,  plutonium  sur^y  ranks  as  the  most 
dangerous  substance  currently  being  ferried  to  all 
corners  of  the  globe. 

Rich  further  states  that  before  criticizing 
developing  countries  for  going  nuclear  we  should 
first  experience  their  level  of  starvation.  1 am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  long  run  nuclear  power  will 
only  compound  the  problems  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  capital  intensive  and  centralized  nature 
of  nuclear  power  make  it  inappropriate  for  most 
developing  economies. 

Even  in  the  industrial  countries  nuclear  power  is 
turning  out  to  be  much  more  inefficient  than  first 
projected.  Recent  studies  show  nuclear  electricity 
generation  to  be  12  to  31  percent  more  costly  than 
coal-fired  generation.  The  reasons  for  this  can  be 
found  in  a book  entitled  Nuclear  Power:  The  Bar- 
gain We  Can’t  Afford,  by  Richard  Morgan,  1977. 

And  we  haven’t  even  begun  to  pay  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  uranium  mine  tailings,  storing  radioac- 
tive waste  and  guarding  it  for  the  next  250,000 
years,  or  decommissioning  useless  power  plants. 
After  all,  nuclear  plants  now  in  existence  are  only  ex- 
pected to  operate  for  30  to  40  years,  by  which  time 
they  become  too  radioactive  for  human  occupancy 
and  have  to  be  torn  down  and  buried. — Jonathan 
Landis  Jantzen,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

o o o 

Despite  your  explanatory  editorial,  I am 
skeptical  of  the  relevance  of  a series  on  the  so- 
called  “deadly  sins.”  In  any  case,  Bruce  Yoder’s 
introductory  article  “All  Have  Sinned  ” {Gospel 
Herald  Oct.  24)  makes  some  distinctions  which 
are  difficult  for  this  layman  to  follow.  If  sin  is  “not 
a matter  of  doing  right  and  wrong,  ” it  seems  to 
me  irrelevant.  Far  more  deadly  than  sloth  or 
anything  else  is  the  view  that  the  “religious  and 
relational,  ” our  relationship  with  God,  is  some- 
how separated  from  doing  right  or  wrong.  Accord- 
ing to  Jeremiah  the  practice  of  justice  and  right, 
the  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy,  is 
definitional  of  knowledge  of  Yanweh  and  thus  of  a 
“relationship  ” with  God  (Jer.  22:15,  16).  Surely 
right  and  wrong  are  important  for  Micah,  who 
asks,  “What  is  it  that  the  Lord  asks  of  you?  Only 
to  act  justly,  to  love  kindness,  to  walk  humbly 
before  your  God  ” (Mic,  6:8).  First  John  defines 
love  as  an  active,  doing-right  by  one’s  brother  (1 
John  3:16-18),  then  goes  on  to  say  that  everyone 
who  loves  “is  a child  of  God  and  knows  Goa  ” (1 
n.  4:8).  Again,  biblical  justice,  righteousness,  or 
ove  is  equated  to  knowledge  of  God. 

Perhaps  Yoder  is  confusing  doing  right  with 
“keeping  the  law.  ” Anyone  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  or  the  life  of  Jesus  should  not  be 
tempted  to  confuse  or  equate  the  two. — Tim  C. 
Lind,  Umtata,  Transkei. 


births 

'( Ihildrcii  urr  nil  iMTitiijic  <(f  the  I ,or<J  (Ps  127  3) 

Beachy,  Dan  and  Ginny  (Keller),  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Laura  Kathryn,  Oct. 
31,  1978. 

Bontrager,  Dean  and  Marjorie  (Burgess),  Ko- 
komo, Ind,,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Carmen 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  4,  1978. 

Carper,  Donald  and  Janice  (Stoltzfus),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Donovan  Kurt,  Oct, 
31,  1978.  (One  son  is  deceased.) 

Detweiler,  Donald  and  Eileen  (Shellenberger), 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jamie  Todd,  Oct. 
12,  1978, 

Diener,  Eugene  and  Gloria  (Yoder),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Brian  Luke,  Oct.  12, 
1978. 

Eby,  Dennis  and  Ellen  (Kauffman),  Gordon- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Philip  Chad,  Nov.  5,  1978. 

Fennell,  Bill  and  Karen  (Kindy),  Easton,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Sheryl  Marie,  Oct. 
14,  1978. 

Hatter,  Randall  Dean  and  Crystal  (Esh), 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Amy  Ladeane, 
Oct.  18,  1978. 

Heatwole,  Lowell  and  Sharon  (Kanagy),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Melvin  Jay,  Sept.  9, 
1978, 

Lind,  Tim  and  Suzanne  (Hilty),  Umtata, 
Transkei,  third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan  Luke, 
Nov.  5,  19,78. 

Marnet,  Laurence  H.  and  Carole  Ann  (Mol- 
dovanyi),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  daughter, 
Cheryl  Joy,  Aug.  27,  1978, 

Miller,  Ervin  and  Marie  (Steury),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Shaun  Lynn,  Oct,  17,  1978. 

Mullet,  Vernon  and  Gloria  (Slabach),  Sugar- 
creek.  Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  Aaron,  Sept.  28, 
1978. 

Nissley,  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth  (Landis),  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Sara  Beth, 
Nov,  1,  1978. 

Nolt,  Dale  and  Sandra  (Bollinger),  Manheim, 
Pa,,  second  daughter,  Sharon  Marie,  Oct.  5,  1978. 

Otto,  Robert  and  Burnice  (Dilley),  Navarre, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Lynn,  Oct,  19, 
1978. 

Plank,  Vernon  and  Darlene,  , Ind., 

second  son,  Matthew  Lee,  Oct.  22,  1978. 

Powell,  Lawrence  and  Marian  (Rohrer), 
Broomfield,  Colo.,  second  son,  Daniel  Rohrer, 
Aug.  27.  1978. 

Raber,  Walter  and  Mary  Louise  (Detweiler). 
Hartville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karina 
LaRae,  Nov.  6,  1978. 

Reinford,  Vernon  and  Kay  (Hostetler),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  David, 
Oct.  19,  1978, 

Roth,  Doyle  and  LeAnn  (Boshart),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Todd  Michael,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Roth,  Randy  and  Vickie  (Stutzman),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Brandon  Lee,  Oct.  8,  1978. 

Sonifrank,  David  E.,  and  Janet  (Fisher),  Sing- 
ers Glen,  Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  David 
Anthony,  Sept.  17,  1978. 

Weaver,  Walter  and  Sharon  (Stayrook),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Matthew,  Oct.  29. 
1978. 

Weber,  Arnold  and  Alvira  (Dueck),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Amy  Denise,  Oct.  20,  1978. 

Weber,  Dale  and  Patty  (Bennett),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  Oct.  15,  1978. 

Whicker,  Charles  and  Soan  (Bennett),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jason  Bennett,  Oct.  26, 
1978. 

Zook,  James  E.  and  Margery  (Yoder),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Craig  Emerson,  Oct.  11, 
1978. 

Zook,  Jay  Irvin  and  Karen  (Steen),  Bogota, 
Colombia,  second  daughter,  Christy  Lee,  Oct.  4, 
1978. 
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marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Cen.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bartholomew-Martin. — Charles  Bartholomew, 
Jr.,  Greentown,  Ind.,  Episcopal  Church,  and  Jill 
Martin,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by 
Lee  Miller,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Brown — Erb. — Gary  Brown,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
and  Gayle  Erb,  Hartville,  Ohio,  both  from 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Byler — Zook. — Glen  W.  Bvler,  Allensville,  Pa., 
and  Jean  A.  Zook,  Belleville,  Pa.,  both  from 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Glen  W.  Byler,  Nov. 4, 1978. 

Delp — Byler. — Robert  Delp,  Lititz,  Pa.,  East 
Petersburg  cong.,  and  Wanda  Byler,  Allensville, 
Pa,,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  John  Shenk  and  Erie 
Renno,  Sept.  30,  1978. 

Dernesch  — Merkel.  — Brian  Dernesch,  St. 
Jacobs  Cong.,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  and  Cathy  Merkel, 
Missionary  Church,  Elmira,  Ont.,  by  Richard 
Yordy,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Frey — Miller. — John  D.  Frey,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Hernley  cong.,  and  Miriam  G.  Miller,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Erb  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Gehman — Miller. — Dale  Gehman,  Seville, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Kendra  Miller,  Harrison- 
ville,  Mo.,  Harrisonville  cong.,  by  Cleon  Nyce, 
Oct.  28,  1978. 

Hider — McKinley. — Wylie  Hider  and  Cheryl 
McKinley,  both  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  Wooster 
cong.,  by  Glen  Horner,  Nov.  4,  1978. 

Lyne — Nafziger. — Timothy  Lyne,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Meshoppen,  Pa.,  and  Shirley 
Nafziger,  Laurel  Street  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by 
Marvin  L.  Weaver,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Martin — Weaver. — Warren  H.  Martin  and 
Carol  L.  Weaver,  both  from  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Eph- 
rata  cong.,  by  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  Elvin  Martin, 
Nov.  11,  1978. 

Miller — Hoil. — Don  Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Pam  Hoil,  Lafontaine, 
Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church  by  Roger  Wrig- 
ley,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Miller — Norris. — Mark  Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Kristy  Norris, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  Ralph  Stahly,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Sausman — Zook. — Robert  Sausman,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Methodist  Church  and  Cynthia  Zook,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Erie  Renno, 
Nov.  11,  1978. 

Slabach  — Yoder.  — Myron  Slabach,  Baltic, 
Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  and  Eva  Yoder,  Baltic, 
Ohio,  Light-in-the-Valley  Chapel,  by  Albert  C. 
Slabach,  Father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Sommers — Hallman. — John  Arthur  Sommers, 
Hopewell  cong.,  Kouts,  Ind.,  and  Carol  Lynne 
Hallman,  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  William 
E.  Hallman,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  and  John  E. 
Sommers,  grandfather  of  the  groom,  Oct.l  28, 1978. 

Stahl — Denlinger. — Omar  B.  Stahl,  Lancaster, ' 
Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  and  A.  Martha  Denlinger, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Emory  H. 
Herr,  Oct.  14,  1978. 

Stauffer — Geib. — James  E.  Stauffer, 

Manheim,  Pa.,  Kauffman  cong.,  and  Carolyn  L. 
Geib,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Wingard  — Stoltzfus.  — Tom  Wingard,  El- 
verson.  Pa.,  and  Linda  Stoltzfus,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  both  from  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Merle  G. 
Stoltzfus,  Sept.  16, 1978. 


obituaries 

' hlussfd  art'  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  (Rev,  1413),  We 
set'k  to  publish  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite  (diurch.  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations. 

Cressman,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  Enos  and  Lovina 
(Hallman)  Gressman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.;  died  at  South  Waterloo  Hospital,  Gam- 


bridge,  Ont.,  Oct.  28,  1978.  He  was  married  to 
Salena  Shantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Marvin,  Walter,  and  Glen),  5 daughters 
(Olive — Mrs.  Clayton  Wilhelm,  Erlene — Mrs. 
Melvin  Burkhardt,  Marcella — Mrs.  Leland  Sie- 
bert,  Verneda — Mrs.  Gerald  Smith,  and 

Kathleen — Mrs.  Ronald  Fast),  21  grandchildren, 
17  great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Abner),  and 
2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Eldon  Hunsberger  and 
Katie — Mrs.  Orphen  Weber).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Ero  Street  Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin. 

Doutrich,  Lena  L.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Karollina  (Ehert)  Lahr,  was  born  at  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Eeb.  4,  1887;  died  at  her  home  in  Strasburg 
on  Nov.  2,  1978;  aged  91  y.  On  Mar.  2,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Jason  H.  Doutrich,  who  died  on 
Aug.  12,  1978.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Lloyd),  5 
daughters  (Alta  Smoker,  Elva  Doutrich,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  William  Snydam,  Esther — Mrs.  Glenn 
Stoltzfus,  and  Reba — Mrs.  George  Rissler),  17 
randchildren,  25  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
alf-sisters  (Anna  Smeltz  and  Elizabeth  Nauman). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Paradise  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
5,  in  charge  of  Harold  K.  Book  and  Clair  B.  Eby; 
interment  in  the  ehurch  cemetery. 

Graber,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Katie  (Widmer)  Richard,  was  born  near  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Dec.  18,  1887;  died  at  the  Parkview  Home, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Oct.  27,  1978;  aged  90  y.  On 
Mar.  11,  1908,  she  was  marriea  to  Peter  R. 
Graber,  who  died  on  Jan.  13,  1946.  Surviving  is 
one  daughter  (Ada).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  (Peter  W.  and  Noah  Richard)  and 
one  sister  (Ida  Richard).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  Orie  L. 
Roth,  Glen  Richard,  and  Willard  Leichty;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Thomas  I.,  son  of  Joas  H.  and  Polly 
Ann  (Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  May  16,  1905;  died  at  Butterworth  Hos- 
pital, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  31,  1978;  aged 
73  y.  On  Nov.  21,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Ndlie 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Viola — Mrs.  William  Wroblewski  and 
Ila — Mrs.  Donald  Kauffman),  12  grandchildren, 
10  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Chester  and 
Harvey),  and  2 sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  Robert 
Sherman  and  Edna  Gardner).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  grandson,  2 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bowne  Mennonite 
Church,  Clarksville,  Mieh.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of  LaVern  Swartz; 
interment  in  Bowne  Cemetery. 

Leichty,  Alma,  daughter  of  Rudy  and  Fannie 
(Nafziger)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Aug.  7,  1896;  died  at  the  Parkview  Nursing 
Home,  Edgerton,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1978;  aged  82  y. 
On  Nov.  10,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Leichty,  who  died  on  Jan.  8,  1937.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Leonard  and  Myrl),  3 daughters  (Samilda, 
Kathryn — Mrs.  Ray  Lovett,  and  Evelyn — Mrs. 
Wayne  Ridgway),  10  grandchildren,  3 stepgrand- 
children,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Sarah  Rupp  and  Orpha  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Leo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge 
of  Earl  Hartman  and  James  Wilson;  interment  in 
the  Leo  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Katherine  R.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Mollie  (Roggie)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y., 
July  18,  1914;  died  at  the  House  of  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Nov.  3,  1978;  aged  64  y.  On 
Nov.  24,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Vernon  Martin, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (El- 
veria — Mrs.  Bernard  Martin  and  Rosemary — Mrs. 
Edward  Wagler)  and  2 sons  (Norbert  and  Ralph 
Martin).  Preceding  him  in  death  were  one  son 
(Elmer  Clayton)  and  one  brother  (Leo  Zehr).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Croghan  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  6,  in  charge  of  Richard  Zehr  and  Gilbert 
Steria;  interment  in  Croghan  Mennonite  Church 


Cemetery.  ' 

Miller,  Bernice,  daughter  of  Ray  and  Virgie 
(Mast)  Richardson,  was  born  at  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  ( 
Aug.  20,  1913;  died  at  her  home  near  Sugarcreek, 

Oct.  30,  1978;  aged  65  y.  She  was  married  to 
Wallace  L.  Miller,  who  died  in  1972.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Carol — Mrs.  James  Zimmerly), 

5 sons  (Dean  Ray,  Darrell,  Jerry,  John  and  David), 

19  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Alice — Mrs.  Ranson 
Andreas),  and  one  brother  (Dale  Richardson).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 

1,  in  charge  of  Homer  Kandel  and  Erv  Schlabach; 
interment  in  the  Union  Hill  Cemetery.  _ 

Nunemaker,  Ada,  daughter  of  Martin  B.  and 
Eliza  Jane  (Detweiler)  Book,  was  born  at  Sterling, 

111.,  Nov.  7,  1887;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Sterling, 

111.,  Oct.  28,  1978;  aged  90  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1910, 
she  was  married  to  Enos  E.  Nunemaker,  who  died 
on  Oct.  22,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Layton 
and  Weldon),  3 grandehildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Cora — Mrs.  Emmett  Hartz- 
ler),  and  2 brothers  (Raymond  and  Park  Book). 

She  was  a member  of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 

31,  in  charge  of  Phillip  N.  Helmuth;  interment  in  j 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery.  "I 

Reschly,  Glen,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Nebel)  Reschly,  was  born  near  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  25,  1911;  died  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  31,  1978;  aged  67  y.  On 
Eeb.  28,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Verda  Christner 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Edwin, 
Daniel,  and  Steven),  2 daughters  (Marilyn 
Schweitzer  and  Janice — Mrs.  Kenneth  Miller),  8 
grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Joe,  Henry,  Ervin, 
and  John),  and  2 sisters  (Emma  Roth  and  Eva 
Boese).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grand- 
daughter, 3 brothers  (William,  Elmer,  and 
Harry),  and  2 sisters  (Katie  Miller  and  Esta  Roth). 

He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 

3,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Boyd  Nelson; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  William  L.,  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
(Click)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  riear  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  5,  1887;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
Anna  near  Harrington,  Del.,  aged  90  y.  On  Oct. 

25,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Sadie  A.  Swart- 
zentruber,  who  died  on  Feb.  18,  1963.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Hiram)  and  3 daughters  (Mabel, 
Anna — Mrs.  Llwellyn  Stoltzfus,  and  Ruth — Mrs. 
Timothy  Kauffman),  11  grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Esther)  and  a sister  (Miriam  Mast). 

He  was  a member  of  Laws  Mennonite  Church. 
Euneral  services  were  held  at  Greenwood  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Oct.  21,  in  charge  of  Eli  Bon- 
trager,  Mark  B.  Yoder,  and  Alvin  Mast. 

Witmer,  Jon  Kent,  son  of  Eugene  R.  and  Anne 
(Stoltzfus)  Witmer,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  14,  1958;  died  as  a result  of  a gyrocopter 
crash  at  the  Smoketown  Airport,  Smoketown,  Pa., 
Oct.  22,  1978;  aged  20  y.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 brothers  (Daryl  E.  and  Randall  D. 
Witmer),  one  sister  (Gina  A.),  and  his  paternal 
grandparents  (Caleb  and  Elizabeth  Witmer).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  25,  in 
charge  of  Fred  Martin,  Harold  Book,  Myron 
Aug^urger,  Clair  Eby,  and  Kenneth  Masterman; 
interment  in  Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  935,  Israel  Ministry  of  Tourism;  p.  949  by  Jay  and 
Lois  Garber;  p.  952  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders  at 
Laurelviile  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  5-7,  1979. 
Ministers’  Week,  "Refocusing  Evangelism, ’’  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18, 1979. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo,  Ont,  Aug.  11-16, 1979. 
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Environment  fund  sees  world’s 
population  at  6.5  billion  in  2000 

The  world  population  in  the  year  2000 
will  be  a crowded  6.5  billion  as  the  popula- 
tion in  Third  World  nations  continues  to 
“explode, ’’  according  to  the  Environment 
Fund,  a research  agency  in  Washington, 
D C.  It  said  the  populations  of  Third  World 
nations  have  grown  by  92  percent  since 
1950,  while  that  of  more  developed  nations 
grew  by  only  35  percent.  The  total  world 
population  has  increased  by  73  percent  since 
1950,  it  held.  The  present  world  population 
is  4.4  billion,  according  to  the  report.  It  said 
the  population  of  “poorer”  nations,  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  2.4  percent,  will  reach 
5.14  billion  by  the  year  2000 — when  the 
global  population  is  expected  to  reach  6.5 
billion. 


Maine’s  government  agrees 
to  Indian  settlement 

Maine’s  government  leaders  have  agreed 
to  an  out-of-court  settlement,  approved  by 
President  Carter,  that  would  give  two  In- 
dian tribes  $27  million  and  100,000  acres  of 
land.  The  compromise  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  tribes  which  number  fewer 
than  4,000  members.  The  Indians  had  asked 
for  $25  billion  and  12.5  million  acres. 

While  the  tribes  have  not  formally  ac- 
cepted the  agreement,  which  gives  them 
only  a fraction  of  what  they  asked  for,  one 
tribal  governor  said  there  is  a good  chance 
the  Indians  will  accept  it.  The  tribes  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  the  settlement  in  a few 
weeks. 


Artificial  insemination  program 
condemned  by  Catholic  leader 

A program  announced  in  London  to 
provide  artificial  insemination  by  donors 
(AID)  on  a wide  scale  has  been  condemned 
as  “dehumanizing,  dangerous,  and  im- 
moral ” by  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
George  Patrick  Dwyer  of  Birmingham. 
Under  the  plan,  launched  by  the  British 
Pregnancy  Advisory  Service,  a major 
charity,  women  with  or  without  partners 
seeking  AID  service  would  pay  a $40  fee  for 
a counseling  and  assessment  session,  $60  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  trial  insemina- 
tion and  $20  for  every  other  month.  The 
service  would  also  be  available  to  a limited 
extent  under  the  free  state-run  National 
Health  Service. 

“Artifical  insemination  by  donor  dehu- 
manizes the  act  of  intercourse, ’’  Archbishop 
Dwyer  said  in  an  interview  with  The 
Universe,  a Catholic  newspaper.  “What 


should  be  an  act  of  mutual  love  involving 
responsibility  for  the  child  conceived  is 
reduced  to  a mechanical  process. 


United  Presbyterian  women 
urge  a boycott  of  Nestle 

The  women’s  agency  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  urged  delegates  to 
the  denominations’  General  Assembly  next 
spring  to  join  an  international  boycott  of 
products  by  Nestle,  a Swiss  firm.  The 
request  was  made  by  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  United  Presbyterian  Women 
as  a “means  of  expressing  concern  for  the 
health  of  infants  everywhere.  ” 

Many  church  bodies  have  joined  the  boy- 
cott of  the  multinational  corporation  be- 
cause of  its  marketing  of  infant  formula  in 
developing  nations  where,  they  say,  the  for- 
mula cannot  be  prepared  properly.  The 
United  Presbyterian  women  expressed 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  children  and 
observed  that  “brain  damage,  malnutrition, 
and  death  may  occur  among  formula-fed  in- 
fants in  areas  of  the  world  which  lack  pure 
water,  refrigeration,  and  bottle  steriliza- 
tion.” 


Son  of  Georgi  Vins  faces 
extended  sentence  in  USSR 

Peter  Vins,  a dissident  Baptist  serving  a 
one-year  term  in  a Soviet  labor  camp, 
reportedly  has  been  threatened  with  another 
seven  years  in  prison  and  five  years  in  exile 
for  allegedly  distributing  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda in  the  camp.  Mr.  Vins,  22,  is  the  son 
of  dissident  Baptist  leader  Georgi  Vins,  who 
is  also  imprisoned.  News  about  Peter  Vins 
and  other  Soviet  Baptists  was  received  in 
Keston,  England,  by  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Communism.  Peter 
Vins  was  imprisoned  on  charges  . of 
“parasitism,”  a charge  frequently  attached 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  on  dissidents  who 
become  unemployed  and  are  denied  new 
jobs  because  of  their  activist  stands. 


Student  can  make  up  own  mind 
whether  to  pledge  allegiance 

The  principal  of  Wiley  H.  Bates  Junior 
High  School  has  agreed  that  students  may 
decide  for  themselves  not  to  stand  and  say 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  without 
bringing  a note  from  their  parents.  The  issue 
was  raised  when  Ruth  Wyatt,  a 13-year-old 
student,  was  told  by  school  officials  that  she 
required  a note  from  her  parents  approving 
her  decision  not  to  stand  and  recite  the 
pledge. 

She  brought  the  required  note.  But  her 
parents  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  charged  that  the  regulation  requiring 
parental  approval  is  unconstitutional.  They 
said  the  decision  not  to  say  the  pledge  was 
the  students’  personal  right  and  any  in- 


terference violated  First  Amendment  rights 
of  students.  Principal  Don  Rodkey  agreed 
and  announced  the  policy  change  in  a 
weekly  bulletin  to  faculty  members  of  the 
school 


Use  of  “Sambo’s”  as  trademark 
condemned  by  Catholic  leader 

Father  Francis  J.  Giudice,  vicar  of  com- 
munity affairs  for  the  Providence  Catholic 
diocese,  said  his  office  supports  black 
leaders  who  oppose  the  use  of  the  name 
“Sambo’s”  by  a national  restaurant  chain. 
“We  pledge  our  assistance  and  call  on  the 
people  of  good  will  in  our  community  to 
view  this  issue  from  the  perspective  of  our 
black  brothers  and  sisters  and  stand  opposed 
to  an  image  of  stereotype  which  has  a 
demeaning  and  offensive  effect  on  them,” 
Father  Giudice  said  in  a statement  issued  in 
Providence,  R.I.  He  said  he  will  include  this 
issue  as  a priority  objective  in  all  community 
affairs  vicariate  programs  “to  pursue  until  it 
is  resolved.” 

The  name.  Sambo’s,  is  derived  from  the 
children’s  story.  Little  Black  Sambo.  Many 
blacks  and  human  rights  leaders  have 
charged  that  the  name  conveys  a derogatory 
image  of  blacks  and  shouldn’t  be  used  as  a 
trademark  by  the  national  restaurant  chain. 
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Is  your  name  written  there? 


“Is  my  name  written  there?”  is  a poignant  question  in  an 
old  song  focused  on  the  relation  between  a man  and  his  God. 
In  our  day  of  computerized  mailing  lists,  the  question  may 
have  a more  localized  reference.  Seeing  the  volume  of  fund- 
raising mail  that  appears  in  our  boxes,  some  of  us  wonder 
who  all  on  earth  have  our  names  written  in  their  computer 
files. 

The  old  art  of  fund-raising  has  become  a computerized 
science  complete  with  personalized  addressing.  This  was 
called  to  my  attention  again  by  a confession  in  The  Wit- 
tenburg  Door  from  a former  fund-raiser  who  reveals  aspects 
of  the  trade  which  some  may  wish  were  not  known. 

The  author  indicates  that  during  his  years  in  this  work,  he 
never  encountered  actual  fraud.  But  he  was  amazed  at  many 
cases  of  innocent  bad  management  of  contributed  funds.  As 
an  example,  he  reports,  there  was  a program  to  raise  money 
for  a building.  After  the  money  came  in  it  was  found  that  per- 
mission to  build  it  had  not  been  obtained.  So  the  money  was 
used  for  something  else,  since  the  appeal  had  been  rather 
general.  (Obviously  it  would  be  too  bad  to  return  contribu- 
tions once  you  had  them). 

He  warns  also  against  taking  too  seriously  those  pictures  of 
hungry  orphans.  “ ‘Sponsorship’  ” he  writes,  “is  a nice,  big 
catch-all  term.  The  little  old  widow  in  Nebraska  thinks  she’s 
giving  ten  dollars  a month  to  keep  little  Soo  Ling  off  the 
streets  in  Korea.  But  if  all  those  fives  and  tens  went  for  Soo 
Ling,  she’d  never  worry  the  rest  of  her  life.  ...  Of  course 
such  practices  can  be  easily  justified,  because  to  support  Soo 
Ling  you  first  have  to  support  the  organization — the  middle 
man”  {The  Wittenburg  Door,  Septeniber-October,  1978,  p. 
30). 

He  further  reports  that  it  doesn’t  take  any  particular  holi- 
ness to  raise  money.  Any  infidel  can  do  it.  It’s  all  in  the  tech- 
nique. The  point  is  to  get  a list  of  names  and  begin  to 
systematically  milk  them  for  money.  So  if  you  wonder  about 
some  of  the  mail  you  get — well  someone  got  your  name  and 
somebody  out  there  wants  your  money.  It  may  be  for  a good 
cause,  but  the  actual  use  could  turn  out  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  thought. 

In  light  of  this,  perhaps  we  might  consider  a set  of  rules  for 
wise  contributors,  keeping  in  mind  Jesus’  formula  to  be  “wise 
as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves”  (Mt.  10:16). 

1.  The  first  rule  is  to  give  generously.  There  is  Scripture 
for  this  too,  as  for  example  in  2 Corinthians  9:6,  where  Paul 
reasons  that  “he  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 


ingly; and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  boun- 
tifully. ” Generosity  is  a characteristic  of  God  our  Father  who 
“sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust”  alike  (Mt.  5:45). 
Throughout  the  long  tradition  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  generous  giving  has  been  an  approved  practice. 
Yet  many  in  the  church  do  not  take  this  practice  as  seriously 
as  they  might. 

When  the  statistics  for  giving  are  in,  we  Mennonites  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  comfortable  middle.  For  1975  in  Canada  we 
came  in  at  $196.31  per  member  which  compares  with  a low  of 
$45.98  for  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and  a high  of 
$560.60  for  the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  In  the  U.S.  we  were 
$288.65  compared  with  $110.63  for  American  Baptists  and 
$517.99  for  Seventh-day  Adventists  (Yearbook  of  American 
and  Canadian  Churches,  1977  pp.  250,  252).  There  is  room 
for  more  recklessness  in  the  amount  of  our  giving. 

2.  Support  our  oum  organizations  first.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  the  cobbler’s  children  have  holes  in  their  shoes.  It 
implies  that  the  needs  close  to  home  are  not  always  the  most 
visible  or  interesting.  It  is  particularly  important  for  us  as  a 
small  denomination  to  support  our  own  congregations,  our 
own  conferences,  our  own  mission  board,  our  own  relief 
agency,  our  own  schools,  our  own  general  board  and  board  of 
congregational  ministries. 

The  Methodists,  with  their  millions  of  members,  perhaps 
can  afford  to  be  a little  sloppy  at  this  point,  but  we  cannot.  If 
we  don’t  support  our  own  causes,  who  else  will?  And  if 
someone  else  does  take  up  the  slack,  we  are  giving  away  our 
organizations  by  degrees  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them. 

3.  Beware  of  pictures  of  hungry  orphans.  They  may  not  be 
what  they  seem  to  be.  In  some  countries,  I am  told,  begging 
is  an  organized  system.  Junior  beggars  are  planted  at  key 
spots  and  turn  in  their  beggings  to  organizers.  This  may  be  a 
necessary  and  useful  system,  like  welfare  in  our  country,  but 
one  should  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

So  fund-raising  is  probably  a legitimate  and  useful  enter- 
prise, but  we  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen. As  the  average  used  car  was  most  likely  owned  by  a 
retired  schoolteacher  who  drove  it  only  on  Sunday,  so  the 
average  organization  is  using  its  money  for  orphans.  Plus  the 
salaries  of  the  directors,  and  computer  time,  and  the  cost  of 
mailings,  and  the  fund-raiser’s  fee,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
“He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  (Mk.  4:9). — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Head  of  Christ  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (see  celebration  fit  for  the  Lord'') 


A celebration  fit  for  the  Lord 

by  Henry  Shank 


I was  delighted  to  learn  that  Christmas  Eve  comes  on  a 
Sunday  this  year.  What  a welcome  contrast  to  the  usual  flurry 
on  the  24th — scrambling  to  purchase  gifts  it  would  be 
unforgivable  to  forget,  cleaning  last-minute  corners,  or  send- 
ing reluctant  children  off  to  bed  so  we  can  retrieve  from  the 
barnloft  the  unmistakable  package  of  sled.  How  refreshing  to 
come  together  instead  for  moments  of  meditation — to  pause 
and  wonder!  However,  I went  to  the  October  Sunday  eve- 
ning committee  meeting  with  no  concrete  suggestions  for  a 
congregational  Lord’s  birthday  celebration.  And  having 
other  agenda  for  that  session,  the  group  disbanded  with  no 
plans  for  Christmas  Eve.  We  thought  it  would  be  good  to 
celebrate — somehow. 

So  I pondered  further  how  our  congregation  might 
respond  to  the  exalted  Lord.  How  might  we  genuflect  to  an 
absent  infant  with  no  stage  instructions  from  the  biblical 
script?  Hebrew-Christian  postures  of  worship — kneeling, 
raising  the  hands,  dancing,  lifting  the  face  toward  heaven — 
are  no  longer  familiar  to  our  Menno  congregation.  How  can 
we  glorify  the  once-newborn,  now-risen  Lord  Jesus  on 
December  24,  1978? 

Looking  in  Luke  2.  Looking  in  Luke  2 for  the  original 
proceedings,  I find  no  advance  preparations  reported  for  the 
King’s  coming  to  Bethlehem.  The  One  we  now  confess  as 
Lord  had  arrived  not  in  a chariot,  drawn  by  striding  stallions, 
wearing  no  gleaming  helmet  or  flashing  armor,  and  without 
benefit  of  trumpet  fanfare  or  TV  network  publicity.  Instead, 
a carpenter  on  forced  vacation-with-pay-taken-away  accom- 
panied a tired  peasant  girl  carrying  incognito  the  unheralded 
Prince,  possibly  assisted  by  a borrowed  donkey. 

According  to  archaeological  research,  the  birth  took  place 
in  a small,  dank  cave  warmed  by  rotting  straw,  donkey 
breath,  and  two  working-class  parents.  (Practically  paupers, 
these  humble  Jews  were  so  tax-broke  by  Caesar’s  census  that 


Henry  Shank  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and  a free-lance 
writer  living  in  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 


they  were  unable  a week  later  to  offer  even  a lamb  to  dedi- 
cate Jesus.)  The  Father  had  briefed  them  earlier  about  the 
Baby’s  importance. 

Examining  the  King’s  chronicle,  I realize  it  was  heaven 
that  initiated  the  celebration  on  the  hills  outside  the  village. 
Overjoyed  at  the  birth  of  His  Son,  the  Father  beamed  the 
news  live  to  an  audience  He  knew  would  welcome  informa- 
tion and  Infant.  It  was  not  the  first  time  God  had  spoken  to 
herdsmen  on  hilltops — Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Amos.  . . . 
Jesus  later  styled  Himself  a shepherd  rather  than  to  call 
Himself  a carpenter. 

God’s  announcer  first  calmed  the  startled  audience,  ter- 
rified that  heaven  must  have  singled  them  out  for  divine 
wrath.  (Punishment  and  scolding  were  familiar  to  men  who 
must  care  for  other  men’s  sheep).  But  like  similar  messengers 
throughout  the  Bible,  he  told  them  not  to  be  afraid.  That  is 
the  first  word  from  heaven  about  Jesus.  Fear  not. 

To  the  contrary,  this  news,  he  declared,  is  cause  for  deep 
wide  joy.  Who  may  rejoice?  All  peoples,  of  every  age,  both 
genders,  the  intellectual,  the  overworked,  and  the  handi- 
capped. Not  just  everyone  in  general,  however.  “A  Savior  is 
born  to  you.”  They  understood  Savior  (in  Aramaic)  to  mean 
One  who  would  deliver  from  hopelessness,  rescue  from 
meaninglessness,  and  redeem  them  from  the  scrap  heap  of 
Satan’s  demolition  derby.  Great  joy. 

Explaining  further,  the  angel  said  the  new  arrival  was 
God’s  Anointed  One  prophets  had  promised  to  come  to  lead 
people  into  peace — the  long-awaited  Messiah!  Lastly  he 
titled  Him  Lord — Leader,  Protector — ranked  in  rulership  by 
a name  reserved  in  Hebrew  faith  for  Yahweh  Himself! 

Finally  the  angel  told  the  men  how  they  would  identify  the 
scene  they  would  seek — by  the  sign  of  the  infant  wrappings 
and  a stone  bassinet.  He  gave  no  orders  for  them  to  go,  no 
command  to  leave  the  flock  unguarded,  or  to  spread  the 
news. 

Suddenly  a mass  choir  of  celebrants  demonstrated  a fitting 
finale  to  the  night’s  heaven-happening.  They  praised  God. 
We  are  not  told  whether  their  response  was  in  Aramaic  or  was 
nonverbal,  whether  in  a cappella,  or  instrumental.  They  led 
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the  earthly  worshipers  in  praise  to  the  One  who  had  planned 
the  whole  celebration. 

God  coining  to  dwell.  “Glory  to  God.’’  In  Hebrew  history, 
glory  meant  God  coming  to  dwell  among  His  people.  God 
was  now  making  Himself  present  in  a speechless,  needy 
Newborn,  able  only  to  wriggle,  gurgle,  and  cry  for  milk  and 
comfort!  Divine  character  and  personality  would  shine  forth 
in  this  Child-growing-up-to-be-a-Man.  God  was  keeping  His 
long-ago  promise:  “I  will  dwell  with  them,  and  be  their  God, 
and  they  will  be  My  people.’’  Glory  to  God! 

And  the  result  of  God’s  coming  to  live  in  their  midst — 
peace.  Shalom  to  those  whose  hearts  respond  in  good  faith.  A 
word  of  hope.  Shalom  meant  a good  life  to  replace  everything 
which  made  misery — disease,  loneliness,  conflict,  and  death. 
Through  Hebrew  history  people  had  longed  for  it,  false 
prophets  had  claimed  it,  and  God’s  spokesmen  had  foretold 
the  day  of  peace.  Every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
Sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Shalom  meant  whole- 
ness. Bodies  restored,  emotions  healed,  spirits  reunited  with 
God.  Whole  persons  at  one  with  each  other.  Peace  on  earth! 

Consulting  quickly,  the  herdsmen  hurried  off  at  once  to 
see  what  the  Lord  had  told  them.  (No  mention  of  leaving  a 
sentinel.)  They  found  Him,  with  His  parents,  in  a cave  they 
had  likely  often  used.  They  gazed  at  Him  lying  in  the  little 
stone  niche  where  sheep  and  cattle  normally  munched  their 
grass.  No  note  on  how  long  they  looked,  or  whether  they 
knelt.  Perhaps  the  ceiling  required  stooping. 

Having  seen,  they  spread  the  word.  “We  interrupt  your 
sleep  with  this  bulletin.  ...”  What  did  they  tell?  The  words 
God’s  messengers  had  given  them:  Fear  not.  Rejoice.  A 
Savior  born  to  all  peoples.  Today  in  this  toum.  Christ  the 
Lord.  Glory.  Peace. 
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The  people  lying  restless  mat-against-mat  in  crowded 
Bethlehem  awoke  and  wondered  at  the  news.  Angels  an- 
nouncing the  Anointed  One?  God  visiting  His  oppressed 
people?  A deliverer  like  Moses  from  Roman  Pharaoh?  A Son 
of  David  to  reign  in  Jerusalem?  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
amazement.  After  so  long  a silence  would  God  come  to  them 
once  more? 

Mary  had  heard  the  words.  Heard,  and  stored  them  all. 
There  would  be  more  to  ponder  at  the  temple  next  week,  in 
the  synagogue  back  at  Nazareth,  and  at  the  cross. 

And  then  the  shepherds  went  back  to  their  business  pro- 
claiming glory  to  God.  They  praised  Him  for  showing 
Himself  to  them  in  a wee  wailer.  For  sending  newsmen  to  the 
hills  where  they  were  detained  to  look  after  rich  people’s 
dumb  sheep.  For  “all  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  just  as  it 
had  been  told  them.” 

Grim  existence  had  given  way  to  an  experience  of  God  for 
these  humble  hillsmen.  Remote  theology  had  become  living 
experience. 

Clues  for  the  committee.  I find  clues  for  the  committee  in 
these  responses  at  Bethlehem.  They  cannot  all  be  squeezed 
into  one  hour  by  the  church  clock.  Nevertheless,  I find  them 
a fitting  form  for  Christmas  Eve  celebration. 

I hope  to  hear  repeated  on  December  24  God’s  announce- 
ment to  the  shepherds.  I want  to  be  invited  to  rejoice  with 
them  over  the  coming  of  a deliverer  for  all  peoples,  including 
the  handicapped,  the  trapped,  and  the  harried. 

I don’t  expect  an  angel  choir  reciting  God’s  glory,  chanting 
peace.  But  I need  a living  demonstration  of  praise — an 
activity  I can  join  in  response  to  God’s  grace  and  truth  in 
Jesus. 

A real-live  Christ-child  will  not  be  found  for  our  meeting. 
But  Jesus  said  receiving  a little  one  in  His  name  is  receiving 
Him.  Perhaps  I will  slow  down  and  spend  part  of  that 
afternoon  with  a young  one,  seeing  him  play,  coo,  or  prattle. 
It  is  a great  joy  to  discover  Jesus  coming  through  fresh  and 
unmasked  in, a child.  It  helps  peel  off  layers  of  prudence  and 
pressure  from  my  world-encrusted  attitudes. 

I might  even  report  that  experience  of  worship  to  the 
gathered  group.  I’ve  learned  enough  of  wonder  at  a child’s 
perception  of  Jesus  to  get  excited  about  that  kind  of  sharing. 
If  a wider  witness  is  wanted,  we  could  then  disband  to  K- 
Mart  or  Penney’s  (if  open)  still  crowded  like  Bethlehem  by 
Santa’s  yearly  extortions.  Our  message — God’s  gift  of  a De- 
liverer from  worries  about  getting  fleeced  by  customer,  thief, 
employer,  or  employee.  Rescue  from  the  success-escalator. 
Redemption  from  our  guilt-indebtedness  to  death. 

And  then  I want  to  go  home  singing  with  my  family,  giving 
God  glory  for  making  music  on  the  hillsides  of  drudgery.  As 
we  turn  off  the  lights,  we  can  take  whatever  praise-posture 
Mennos  might  manage. 

Glory  to  God  the  Father  and  peace  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ^ 
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Greed:  no  faith  in  faith 


by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


“Get  all  you  can,  can  all  you  get,  sit  on  the  lid,  and  don’t 
let  it  out.”  This  is  the  desperate  advice  of  greed,  the  counsel 
generated  from  within  a value  system  that  has  no  faith  in 
faith.  Just  as  envy  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  hope,  hopping 
from  one  promise  of  life  to  another  without  the  patience  to 
wait  for  a wish  to  be  fulfilled,  greed  is  characterized  by  a lack 
of  faith.  Needing  security  beyond  that  granted  through  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  of  life,  greed  grabs  hold  of  anything  and 
everything.  Envy  simply  looks  for  something  else;  greed 
desires  something  more. 

When  Jesus  looked  His  disciples  in  the  eye  and  asked, 
“Who  do  you  say  that  I am?  ” He  was  probing  their  identity 
as  well  as  providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  declare  their 
faith.  To  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  long-awaited 
Messiah,  is  to  position  oneself  in  allegiance  to  Him  as  well. 
What  sense  is  there  in  saying,  “We  have  been  praying  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Messiah  for  generations  for  He  is  the  key  to  life. 
We  believe  that  You  are  the  One  who  has  been  promised  to 
us.  However,  now  that  You  are  here,  we  have  other  things  to 
do.  ” None.  The  cry  “Long  live  the  King!”  can  come  only 
from  the  hearts  of  citizen  subjects. 

The  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  One  who  embodies  the 
glory  of  God  cannot  help  but  be  accompanied  by  a recogni- 
tion of  ourselves.  The  truth  is  revealed  by  truth.  And  the  facts 
are  that  when  we  see  ourselves  clearly  in  the  light  of  God  we 
are  torn.  There  in  the  early  morning  bathroom  mirror  are  the 
tired  eyes  that  do  not  wish  to  face  another  day,  let  alone 
another  tomorrow.  The  dreams  of  a youthful  future  are  gone. 
The  troubles  of  the  job  and  a difficult  marriage  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  gray  the  hair  and  wrinkle  the  skin. 
The  beard  stubble  will  be  shaven  and  the  nick  in  the  neck 
will  bleed.  The  thinning,  long,  and  tangled  hair  will  be 
combed  and  pinned  up,  but  the  spirit  and  the  chin  will 
continue  to  sag.  And  in  the  same  mirror  stands  one  who  has 
been  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

How  could  God  be  present?  The  one  reflection  pro- 
nounces the  other  impossible  and  out  of  place.  How  is  it  that 
God  could  be  present  in  one  who  reflects  so  little  glory?  The 
same  question  was  asked  at  Golgotha,  the  rocks  that  profile 
the  bony  face  of  death.  Did  this  carpenter,  itinerant  preacher 
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dupe  us  when  He  did  not  deny  our  declaration  of  His  role  in 
human  history?  And  where  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  screams 
of  death  that  cut  the  midday  darkness,  or  the  silent  moans 
and  groans  that  spill  out  of  bed  to  begin  another  unhappy 
day?  Is  there  some  mistake?  No,  there  is  only  mystery.  The 
location  of  faith  is  precisely  at  those  junctures  of  human  his- 
tory where  the  shadows  of  existence  seem  solid  enough  to 
block  the  light. 

Within  the  tension  that  is  drawn  between  “hide  Your  face 
from  my  sins  for  I am  not  worthy  to  be  Your  child”  and  “push 
me  not  away  from  Your  presence  for  I am  Your  child  ” lies 
godly  contentment.  It  is  not  an  easy  place  to  rest,  but  it  is  the 
only  place  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Here  is  the  identity 
and  security  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  Lord,  a faith  that  knows  we 
are  born  with  nothing  and  will  die  with  nothing.  In  the  noth- 
ingness of  existence,  when  all  that  is  often  paraded  as  life  has 
been  stilled  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  know  that  we  have  only 
God  to  cling  to. 

If  we  gamble  on  some  meaning  or  purpose  that  is  ultimate 
apart  from  God,  we  are  bound  to  lash  out  in  depressed  rage  at 
those  who  brought  us  into  this  world,  “They  give  birth 
astride  a grave,  the  light  gleams  an  instant,  then  it’s  night 
once  more,  ” (Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot).  The  life  promised 
by  other  gods  fails  and  its  futility  is  striking.  The  shelters  that 
had  been  built  are  shaken  at  the  foundations,  the  identity 
that  was  pursued  has  eluded  us  and  is  gone.  We  are  alone  and 
naked  in  God’s  gaze  and  know  that  there  is  no  security 
between  the  innocence  of  birth  and  the  emptiness  of  death 
beyond  the  arms  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  who  cradles  us.  Faith 
desires  no  greater  assurance.  Greed  pleads  for  more. 

Jean  Massillon,  French  theologian  and  priest  of  another 
age,  said  the  funeral  mass  for  King  Louis  XIV.  In  the  breath- 
less stillness  of  the  cathedral  filled  with  thousands,  his  words 
were  crystal  clear.  “God  alone  is  great,  my  brothers;  above  all 
in  those  last  moments  when  he  presides  at  the  death  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  The  more  their  glory  and  their  power  has 
shown  forth,  the  more  in  vanishing;  then  do  they  render 
homage  to  His  supreme  greatness.  God  then  appears  all  that 
He  is,  and  the  man  is  no  more  at  all  that  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be.  ” 

Accomplishments,  offices,  acres,  degrees,  size.  Greed 
convinces  us  that  we  are  more  than  we  are.  It  does  not  take 
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pride  in  knowledge  of  us,  which  at  bottom  is  knowledge  of 
God’s  glory  in  the  dust  of  this  earth.  In  fact,  there  is  great 
trembling  on  greed’s  part  that  so  much  is  staked  on  so  little. 
Rather,  it  glories  in  knowledge  about  us,  facts  about  accom- 
plishments, offices  held  in  the  church,  acres  owned,  degrees 
earned,  the  size  of  the  milk  herd.  Today’s  identity  and  tomor- 
row’s security  are  established  and  maintained  through 
possession  and  accumulation.  The  thrust  of  greed  is  to  build  a 
private  world  that  is  safe  and  sound  apart  from  the  lordship  of 
Christ,  which  is  to  deny  that  one  has  faith  in  Jesus  as  Lord. 

We  cut  a pretty  picture  for  our  neighbors  to  see,  but  in  the 
process  cut  God  out  of  the  picture.  No  longer  is  it  Jesus  alone 
asking,  “Who  am  I to  you?  ” for  we  line  up  to  ask  those 
around  us,  “What  do  you  think  of  me?  ” Unlike  the  Christ 
whose  heart  was  laid  bare  at  Calvary  where  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  mystery  of  His  lordship,  we  have  wrapped  our 
lives  with  so  much  that  people  cannot  know  what  they  think 
of  us.  We  cannot  be  seen.  Trying  to  become  more  than  we  are 
we  become  less. 

The  Christ  of  the  poor  has  always  been  the  crucified 
Christ,  the  Jesus  whose  arm  and  shoulder  muscles  are  gro- 
tesquely stretched  by  the  weight  of  His  body  and  the  weight 
of  the  world.  The  powerless  and  suffering  look  to  Jesus  as  He 
hangs  in  seeming  limp  defeat.  His  body  suspended  on  a cross 
that  is  planted  firmly  in  the  tragedy  of  this  life.  For  those  who 
need  a God  who  knows  their  plight,  Jesus  on  the  cross  is  good 
news.  Greed  needs  more  assurance  to  feel  at  home,  needs 
human  rather  than  godly  contentment.  When  it  removes 
Good  Friday  from  the  calendar,  we  are  dead. 

Where  is  the  gospel  if  we  have  only  star-spangled  success 
to  offer  to  those  who  live  with  failure?  What  role  has  faith  if 
we  can  define  our  own  security  and  defend  our  freedom  and 
future?  When  we  have  disguised  our  fraility,  our  weakness, 
our  poverty  with  masks  of  personal  glory,  we  have  also  hid- 
den the  face  of  God.  Our  own  desires  and  ambitions  have 
taken  center  stage  and  God  has  been  pushed  into  the  wings. 
That  is  the  work  of  greed  in  its  refusal  to  have  faith  in  faith, 
to  trust  the  Lord  to  provide  what  is  necessary. 

“Nothing  satisfies  those  who  refuse  themselves  nothing,  ” 
wrote  Jean  Massillon.  The  path  of  nonsacrificial  living  logi- 
cally leads  to  growth  and  expansion.  The  way  is  wide  and 
well-worn,  for  many  are  the  people  who  have  found  it. 
Increase  is  seen  only  as  a single  good  and  never  in  terms  of  a 
cancerous  growth  that  threatens  life  already  present.  The 
founding  of  the  United  States  and  the  western  migration  of 
its  settlers  might  be  heralded  by  some  as  Manifest  Destiny, 
but  if  it  was  inevitable  it  was  only  because  greed  could  refuse 
itself  nothing  in  the  march  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

The  pillars  of  fire  that  punctuated  the  story  of  this  country 
were  not  the  signs  of  divine  blessing  but  the  marks  of  human 
tragedy  as  two  cultures  came  into  bitter  conflict  over  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  land.  The  desire  to  secure  and  protect 
oneself  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  fanned  flames  that  seared 
our  history.  The  scars  remain.  In  a world  that  now  is  tested  by 
energy  crises,  struggles  along  with  interlocking  economic 
problems,  and  lives  under  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  the  se- 
curing of  boundaries  makes  no  sense.  How  much  land  will  we 


need  to  serve  as  a buffer  between  us  and  the  enemy? 

If  we  are  of  the  mind  that  national  security  or  social  se- 
curity will  do  the  job,  we  are  mistaken.  We  have  also  mis- 
taken the  location  of  the  enemy.  To  spend  money  securing 
our  place  in  the  sun  is  a distortion  of  faith.  A bank  account  in 
which  rests  the  interest  of  our  future  does  as  much  good  in 
these  economic  times  as  a plot  of  land  with  closed  boundaries 
against  a missile  attack.  Only  in  Christ  and  the  body  of  Christ 
is  there  present  and  future  security.  We  are  the  enemy  if  we 
yield  to  greed  and  follow  the  “senseless  and  hurtful  desires 
that  plunge  men  into  ruin  and  destruction’’  (1  Tim.  6:9).  In 
the  greedy  pursuit  of  security  we  wander  away  from  the  faith 
that  alone  grants  us  the  desires  of  our  heart. 

Greed  masquerading  as  standard  of  living.  We  are  dis- 
tracted from  faith  by  greed  masquerading  as  a standard  of 
living  that  is  unavoidable  and  necessary.  In  an  economic 
system  built  on  a foundation  of  perpetual  growth,  the  anxiety 
generated  to  maintain  the  status  quo  takes  its  toll  over  the 
years.  As  we  keep  needing  more  and  more  money  to  remain 
at  a familiar  level,  financial  concerns  grip  us,  wringing  life 
from  our  souls.  The  singleness  of  heart  that  comes  from  the 
pure  wish  for  God’s  kingdom  is  fragmented  by  the  bother  of 
fortifying  our  own  kingdom.  No  matter  the  size  of  the 
treasure  that  occupies  our  heart,  if  it  keeps  us  from  placing 
our  faith  squarely  within  the  heart  of  Jesus,  that  treasure 
must  be  broken  open  and  shared.  If  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
of  the  security  devices  that  lock  us  in  with  our  possessions,  we 
are  doomed  to  discontentment.  Nothing  satisfies  those  who 
refuse  themselves  nothing. 

Stripping  greed  of  its  power  is  not  a private  act  of  courage. 
When  we  have  the  faith  to  release  our  hold  on  our  possessions 
and  priorities,  we  are  like  the  trapeze  artist  who  releases  his 
grasp  on  the  bar.  It  is  done  when  there  is  another  bar  that  is 
swinging  toward  him.  Paul  urges  us  to  take  hold  of  life  (1 
Tim.  6:12,  19)  as  we  release  our  hold  on  what  we  have  held  in 
the  past.  The  life  that  swings  toward  us  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  embodiment  of  the  new  reality. 

When  Jesus  tells  the  rich  young  ruler  to  sell  all  that  he  has, 
he  does  not  intend  to  leave  him  in  midair  with  nothing  to 
reach  for.  Jesus  extends  the  invitation  for  him  to  join  the 
small  band  of  disciples  and  there  find  the  life  that  wealth  and 
religion  had  not  provided.  To  trust  Jesus  as  Lord  ought  to  be 
to  trust  the  church  as  the  body  of  servants  who  follow  their 
Master  and  put  into  practice  what  He  preached.  In  that 
fellowship  is  the  identity  and  security  that  displaces  greed. 
When  life  is  held,  who  asks  for  more? 

Greed  may  flower  in  the  accumulation  of  possessions,  but 
it  has  its  roots  in  our  quest  for  security  and  identity.  Within 
the  Mennonite  Church,  time,  not  money,  delivers  the  most 
stinging  indictment  of  the  presence  of  this  sin.  For  many 
church  folk,  time  is  scarcer  than  money,  and  consequently 
more  precious.  Time  is  also  the  equalizer,  for  we  each  have 
the  same  amount  to  spend.  If  we  cannot  find  time  for  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  church — worship,  fellowship  meals,  prayer 
cells,  service  projects — who  has  won  the  battle  between  the 
cultural  value  system  and  the  priorities  of  faith? 
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If  there  is  no  time  for  sharing  meals,  going  on  retreats,  or 
playing  ball  together  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  what  are  we 
purchasing  with  the  time  we  spend?  The  body  of  Christ  is 
knit  together  with  love,  and  love  needs  time  to  develop. 
Without  time  together,  we  have  no  body  from  which  to 
extend  the  invitation,  “Come  and  join  us.” 

Time  gives  space  value.  Time  and  space  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  reality.  Love  creates  space,  but  it  is  time  that  gives 
that  space  value.  A grandmother’s  quilt  is  valuable  because 
she  spent  time  with  her  friends  stitching  it  together,  and  now 
that  piece  of  art  will  be  handed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  gain  importance  with  the  passing  of  time.  When 


God  in  tennis  shoes 

by  Glen  Egli 

The  curtain  had  just  fallen  on  a Christian  college’s  produc- 
tion of  Gfodspell  and  four  parents  were  discussing  their  im- 
pressions of  the  play. 

“I  heard  someone  who  was  bothered  by  the  fact  that  no 
reference  was  made  to  the  resurrection,  ” said  one  of  the 
women,  “but  do  you  know  what  really  bothered  me?  ” 

“That  Jesus  was  made  up  like  a clown?  ” said  her  husband. 

“No,  not  that.  It  was  those  filthy  sneakers!” 

“That  was  a problem  to  me  too,”  said  the  other  husband. 
“Those  sneakers  ...  I don’t  know  . . . they  made  Him  seem 
too  common.  They  made  Jesus  come  off  like  an  ordinary 
Man.” 

Why  is  it  that  we  Christians  can  handle  a silly  or 
supernatural  Jesus  but  find  it  hard  to  accept  a God  who 
stands  in  the  scuffed  humanity  of  tennis  shoes?  Yet,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  God  still  stands  in  tennis  shoes  because  just  as 
He  chose  to  redeem  us  through  His  fully  human  (yet,  fully 
divine)  Son,  so  He  chooses  still  to  do  the  work  of  the  kingdom 
through  human  instruments. 

That  is  the  way  He  chooses  to  nurture  and  build  up  the 
church  too.  Spiritual  gifts,  which  are  manifested  by  God  but 
flow  through  Christians,  stand  in  the  scuffed  tennis  shoes  of 
humanity.  Does  that  have  anything  to  do  with  why  we  often 
tend  to  shun  or  disregard  them? 

Being  born  again  means  that  we  have  the  gift  of  life  within 
us.  It  also  means  that  we  become  channels  through  which 
God  shows  something  of  His  personal  qualities  and  through 
which  He  gives  gifts  to  the  church. 

The  Apostle  Paul  taught  that  God  gives  spiritual  gifts 
through  each  of  us.  We  do  not  choose  our  gifts,  nor  do  we 
possess  them.  But  each  of  us  are  equipped  with  such  gifts  that 
may  be  exercised  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  one 
is  excluded  (1  Cor.  12:7,  11).  The  harmony,  unity,  and 
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people  are  in  a rush,  they  spend  money.  When  they  are  not 
they  spend  time.  Greed  cannot  wait  to  work  the  land  instead 
of  owning  it,  read  a book  instead  of  buying  it,  or  create  a quilt 
instead  of  purchasing  it.  We  possess  what  has  become  a part 
of  the  structures  of  our  heart  through  the  time  we  have  spent 
with  it. 

Greed  grabs,  accumulates,  and  protects,  thinking  that 
possession  is  all  that  matters.  Security  gained  in  this  fashion 
will  crumble  and  fall  in  time.  Only  what  is  done  for  Christ 
will  last.  And  He  alone  can  provide  us  with  life  that  cannot  be 
bought.  He  alone  can  tell  us  who  we  are — sinners  who  have 
been  saved,  the  body  of  Christ  in  flesh  and  blood  revealing 
the  glory  of  God. 


maturity  of  the  body  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  diversity  or 
multiplicity  of  gifts  being  exercised  by  each  brother  and 
sister. 

The  gift  (or  gifts)  with  which  God  equips  each  of  us  is  not 
meant  for  personal  use  but  is  for  the  building  up  of  the 
church.  However,  these  gifts  must  never  be  imposed  upon 
the  church,  but,  rather,  offered  in  love.  The  Bible  says  “offer 
yourselves.  ” Spiritual  gifts  come  from  God  and  are  mediated 
by  God  through  us;  nevertheless,  under  the  Spirit’s  leading 
we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  right  time  and  place  for  the 
exercise  of  them. 

As  we  exercise  the  gifts  God  is  giving  the  church  through 
us,  our  confidence  regarding  these  gifts  grows  and  we  be- 
come able  to  employ  them  more  effectively.  It  is  not  so  much 
a matter  of  our  nurturing  an  ability,  however,  as  it  is  a matter 
of  exercising  the  faith  to  lay  hold  of  more  of  God’s  provision. 
There  are  far  too  many  Christians,  though,  who  are  reluctant 
to  employ  any  gifts  for  the  church,  which,  as  Jesus  made 
abundantly  clear  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  is  inexcusable. 
The  body  needs  every  gift  and  is  an  amputee  whenever  gifts 
are  withheld.  Thus,  refusal  to  exercise  His  gifts,  refusing  to 
expose  them,  and  hiding  them  from  view  is  a kind  of  isolation- 
ism that  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

Every  illness,  every  shortcoming,  every  undeveloped 
potential,  every  need  within  the  body  is  an  invitation  to  em- 
ploy God’s  gifts.  Sometimes  they  will  be  employed  im- 
perfectly but  that  is  to  be  expected  when  human  instruments 
are  involved.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  be  employed 
(no  matter  how  imperfectly)  so  that  God  can  work  to  bring 
healing  and  wholeness.  It  is  that  we  come  down  from  our 
spiritual  mountaintops  to  where  the  needs  are  that  we  leave 
our  celestial  pools  in  the  backwaters  of  life’s  main  current  and 
get  into  the  stream  where  the  needs  are  and  where  our  own 
needs  are  met.  It  is  that  we  get  into  our  scuffed  tennis  shoes 
and  to  the  human  scene  where  God  can  reach  out  and  build 
up  through  us. 
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Cutting  back — 

does  it  do 
any  good? 

by  Paul  Longacre 

Does  it  do  any  good?  How  can  the  little  things  I do  make 
any  difference  when  the  hunger  problem  is  so  big? 

How  often  we  hear  that  question  when  suggesting 
cutbacks  in  our  consumption  of  food,  energy,  or  other  scarce 
resources.  Questioners  often  imply  by  tone  and  gesture  of 
hopelessness  that  the  answer  is  “No!  In  reality  it  helps  no  one 
when  affluent  North  Americans  try  to  change.” 

But  some  people  think  whether  we  waste  or  conserve  does 
make  a difference.  Marie  Moyer,  former  missionary  to  India, 
tells  this  story. 

In  1952  I was  studying  the  Hindi  language  with  my 
teacher,  Panditji.  From  his  philosophic  mind,  which  probed 
the  meaning  of  events  and  circumstances,  I learned  more 
than  Hindi. 

I especially  remember  one  lesson.  It  was  Christmastime 
and  as  I awaited  the  arrival  of  Panditji,  I quickly  opened 
stacks  of  delightful  cards,  discarding  the  envelopes  in  the 
wastebasket.  When  Panditji  entered  the  room,  he  sat  down 
soberly  and  studied  the  situation.  Then  he  solemnly  scolded 
me  in  perfect  English  with  these  words,  “The  reverberation 
of  this  wasteful  act  will  be  felt  around  the  world.” 

Stunned,  I asked,  “What  do  you  mean,  Panditji?” 

“Those  envelopes,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  wastebasket. 
“You  could  write  on  the  inside  of  them.” 

Chagrined,  I apologized  and  began  taking  them  out  of  the 
basket.  He  carefully  helped  me,  alrriost  caressing  each  one. 
For  every  Hindi  lesson  he  taught  thereafter,  I took  notes  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope.  Our  class  also  began  sharing 
envelopes  with  his  growing  family,  for  he  could  not  afford  tab- 
lets for  his  children. 

Most  North  Americans  are  not  convinced  that  the 
reverberations  of  waste  reach  around  the  world.  Arguments 
against  cutting  our  food  and  energy  appetite  follow:  If  I cut 
back  on  the  amount  or  type  of  food  I eat,  the  hungry  are  not 
going  to  benefit;  the  cake  I deny  myself  cannot  be  put  on  a 
conveyor  belt  and  delivered  to  a starving  child  in  Ban- 
gladesh; he  wants  and  needs  rice,  not  cake;  furthermore,  our 
wheat  farmers  are  hurting,  so  my  cutting  back  will  make  their 
problems  worse. 

The  arguments  against  energy  conservation  sound  like 
this:  If  I drive  a smaller  car  or  walk  more  I save  only  25  or  50 


Paul  Longacre  is  director  of  food  and  hunger  concerns  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 


gallons  a year.  That  amount  is  not  going  to  affect  United  I 
States  oil  imports.  Fifty  gallons  is  an  insignificant  amount 
compared  to  the  six  billion  barrels  used  in  North  America  in  a 
year.  Anyway,  my  cutback  does  not  automatically  mean  that 
the  Indian  farmer  has  more  oil  at  a lower  price  to  run  his  irri- 
gation pump. 

Does  it  do  any  good?  Realistically,  one  person’s  reductions 
do  very  little. 

Still,  along  with  the  Indian  Panditji,  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  yes.  Our  savings  help  if  we  view  them  as  follows. 

1.  If  we  see  cutting  back  only  as  a first  step.  Each  step  J 
leads  to  bigger  and  more  important  steps.  Our  overall  living 
patterns  can  change  if  we  take  first  steps  that  seem  small  and 
insignificant.  A greater  concern  for  sharing  with  the  hungry 
can  result  from  initial  faithfulness.  Our  understandings  of 
why  they  are  hungry  can  be  enlarged. 

2.  If  we  see  that  our  actions  multiply.  A reduction  of  50 
gallons  of  oil  multiplied  by  1,000  or  100,000  persons  doing 
the  same  makes  a difference.  When  we  and  10,000  neighbors 
cut  back  on  food  purchases  from  poor  countries,  they  will 
begin  growing  more  food  for  local  consumption.  Our 
example  to  others  can  help  start  the  multiplying  process  just 
as  the  boy’s  willingness  to  share  in  Christ’s  feeding  of  the 
5,000  helped  make  a miracle  possible. 

What  about  the  argument  that  sudden  and  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  purchase  of  one  commodity  might  create  hardships 
for  producers?  Sudden  reductions  in  demand  for  specific 
commodities  are  unlikely  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  conserva- 
tion efforts.  Producers  and  governments  would  have  time  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  to  accommodate  a drastic 
cutback. 

3.  If  we  use  the  savings  from  our  cutbacks  to  help  hungry 
people.  The  money  we  save  should  be  given  to  relief  and 
service  agencies  for  programs  to  aid  the  hungry.  Cutting  back 
will  also  reduce  demand  for  a certain  item  and  help  to  make 
it  more  readily  available  to  others  at  a cheaper  price. 

4.  If  we  search  out  ways  to  live  more  equitably  with  our 
world  neighbors.  Cutting  back  will  help  us  live  in  peace  with 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors.  We  are  disturbed  when  we  hear 
that  North  Americans,  who  make  up  6 percent  of  the  world’s 
population,  consume  40  percent  of  its  resources,  or  that  it 
takes  3 to  5 times  as  many  food  resources  to  feed  an  American 
as  it  takes  to  feed  a person  in  South  Asia.  Our  greed  is  evident 
even  though  some  of  this  imbalance  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a temperate  rather  than  a tropical  area 
and  some  material  and  energy  inputs  end  up  in  manufac- 
tured items  for  export. 

Cutting  back  can  help  us  live  more  openly  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  overseas.  Great  differences  in  wealth  do 
affect  our  relationship  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  Our 
attempts  to  live  and  share  more  equitably  will  help  communi- 
cations. 

Does  reducing  our  demands  of  food,  energy,  and  other 
scarce  resources  do  any  good?  Yes  it  does.  It  helps  us  live  and 
give  expression  to  1 John  3:17:  “But  if  any  one  has  the 
world’s  goods  and  sees  his  brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his 
heart  against  him,  how  does  God’s  love  abide  in  him? 
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January  interterm  . . . 

17  settings  around  the  world 


January  is  interterm  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege. Sandwiched  between  the  regular 
fall  and  spring  sessions,  interterm  pro- 
vides a break  from  the  regular  college 
regimen.  Interterm  at  Hesston  is  nine 
years  old,  expanding  from  sixteen  cour- 
ses in  1970  to  37  offerings  for  January 
1979. 

Interterm  students  take  just  one  class. 
Some  study  on  campus,  but  many  travel 
to  settings  quite  beyond  Hesston  or 
their  hometowns.  Students  tour  Europe, 
South  America,  The  Holy  Lands,  Jamai- 
ca, Mexico,  and  England.  Cross-cultural 
activities  in  Chicago,  Arizona,  Denver, 
Washington  D.C.,  Appalachia,  and  New 
York  City  offer  closer-home  options. 
Some  students  brave  winter  campcrafts 
and  mountaineering  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies. 

Students  also  choose  practicums  for 
further  development  of  work  and  profes- 
sional skills.  Pilots  test  their  abilities 
in  mountain  flying  in  a cross-country 
course.  Nursing  students  spend  January 


at  the  Carville  (La.)  Leprosarium,  or  at 
Tuba  City  (Ariz.)  working  in  an  Indian 
hospital.  Residential  building  students 
work  on  low-cost  housing  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

About  half  of  the  students  remain  on 
campus.  Some  pursue  in-depth  study  of 
a course  required  for  a specific  program 
-Anatomy  & Physiology,  Major  Auto 
Engine  Service,  Calculus.  Others  con- 
centrate on  enrichment  or  special  inter- 
est classes  to  complement  their  major 
studies-Diet  for  a Shrinking  Planet, 
Harpsichord  Construction,  Book  Study; 
Acts. 

Whether  one  decides  to  study  Mar- 
riage & Family  on  campus  or  to  bicycle 
through  Jamaica,  January  interterm  is 
designed  as  a time  to  try  new  things  and 
experience  different  ways  of  learning. 


Hesston  interterms, 
for  January  1979 

Sandwiched  between  fall  and  spring 
terms  is  Hesston's  four-week  in- 
terterm. Students  can  either  go  to 
school  or  get  work  experience,  study 
on  or  off  campus,  stay  in  the  U.S.  or 
venture  abroad.  Interterm  courses  of- 
fered this  January  include: 

Off-campus 

1 Cross-Country  Flying 

2 Humanities  Study  Tour  to 
England 

3 Child  Care  Tour  to  England 

4 Anabaptist  Study  Tour 

5 Church  Music  Communication 

6 Nursing 

7 Winter  Campcrafts  and  Moun- 
taineering 

8 Respiratory  Therapy  Clinical 
Experience 

9 Culture  of  American  Indian 

10  Culture  of  Jamaica  (bicycling) 

11  Culture  of  Puerto  Rico  (bicycling) 

12  Urban  Experience;  Chicago 

13  Spanish  American  Culture 

14  Work/Study  in  Appalachia 

15  Business  in  America 

16  Drama  for  the  Church 

17  Basketball  Coaching  and 
Theory 

On-campus 

18  Foundation  Studies  IV: 
Humanities 

19  Livestock  Selection 

20  Photography  I 

21  Major  Auto  Engine  Service 

22  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

23  Beginning  Typewriting 

24  Records  Management 

25  Machine  Transcription 

26  Business  Machines 

27  Diet  for  a Shrinking  Planet 

28  Calculus  II 

29  Harpsichord  Construction 

30  Racquet  Sports 

31  Cross-Country  Skiing 

33  Running  for  Fun  and  Health 

34  Book  Study;  Acts 

35  The  Healing  Ministry  of  the 
Church 

36  Marriage  and  Family 

37  Fundamentals  of  Respiratory 
Therapy 


(The  cost  of  sharing  this  information  has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 
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Report  from  Hesston  College 


A look 


at  the  financial 


situation  at 


Hesston  College 


TRENDS  IN  PRIVATE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

In  a study  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  W.  John  Minter  and 
Howard  R.  Bowen  state  that  private  col- 
leges may  be  in  serious  jeopardy 
because: 

1 . they  face  increasing  competition 

from  public  institutions, 

2 . they  have  raised  tuititon  costs  faster 

than  public  institutions, 

3 . their  income  from  gifts  and  endow- 

ments has  not  kept  pace  with  rising 
costs,  and 

4 . the  pool  of  available  students  is  con- 

tracting. 

Minter  and  Bowen  say  these  circum- 
stances may  destroy  some  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  drive  some  in- 
to the  public  sector,  and  weaken  most. 

Although  we  acknowledge  the  diffi- 
culties, our  stance  is  basically  opti- 
mistic. The  warning  sounded  by  the 
study  does  need  to  be  taken  seriously;  If 
Mennonite  private  higher  education  is  to 
survive,  or  better  thrive,  it  needs 
students  and  dollars.  But  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  church  who  called  us  into 


existerrce  will  provide  them  if  we  listen 
and  respond  to  its  calling. 


1977-78  BUDGET 

($2,910,000  total  budget  for  1977-78) 


Where  it  came  from 

Tuition  and  fees 

52% 

Room  and  board 

23% 

Contributions 

15% 

Other  sources 

10% 

Where  it  went 

Academics 

36% 

Administration 

21% 

Purchased  goods 

20% 

Staff  benefits 

8% 

Capital/debt  retrmt 

7% 

Maintenance/  utilities 

4% 

Student  aid 

4% 

WHO  GIVES  TO  HESSTON  COLLEGE? 

Five  major  categories  of  people  con- 
tribute to  Hesston  College.  Though 
some  give  more  than  others,  all  are  im- 
portant in  giving  the  school  a balance  of 
support.  Mennonites  provide  74%  of 
Hesston’s  financial  contributions  and 
students.  Contributions  for  operations 
came  to  Hesston  from  the  following 


sources  last  year: 

Churches  39% 

Alumni  35% 

Foundations  18% 

Other  friends  4% 

Business  and 

industry  4% 


MONEY  TALKS:WE  WANT  TO  LISTEN 

One  way  the  church  casts  its  vote  is 
with  its  money.  Hesston  College  needs 
to  listen  to,  react  to  and  reflect  the 
wishes  of  its  church  people.  We  want  the 
church  constituency  who  called  the  col- 
lege into  existence  to  express  its  wishes 
and  hopes  to  us.  A college  that  decides 
the  use  of  constituent  dollars  without 
consulting  the  source  of  those  dollars 
will  soon  lose  its  support.  We  welcome 
your  calls  and  letters. 

Hesston’s  budget  for  the  current  year 
is  over  $3  million.  Managing  resources  is 
a responsibility  taken  seriously-we  want 
to  be  good  stewards  of  what  you’ve  en- 
trusted. Because  74(t  of  every  contri- 
buted dollar  comes  from  the  Mennonite 
church  and  our  alumni,  we  assume  you 
care  about  the  college. 

(The  cost  of  sharing  this  information 
has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 
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Short-term  Bible  study  options,  1978-79 


The  Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study  offers  three  options  for  short-term  Bible  study  for  school  year  1978-79: 


• BIBLICAL  STUDIES  WEEKENDS 

Each  weekend  includes  four  sessions, 
Friday  evening  through  Saturday.  Partici- 
pation in  two  weekends  equals  one  hour 
of  college  credit  ($85);  those  not  wishing 
credit  may  attend  at  no  cost.  The  study 
weekends  are  designed  for  students,  but 
are  open  to  pastors  and  other  interested 
people.  The  format  aims  to  integrate  age 
groups  and  to  encourage  intergenera- 
tional  understanding. 


Nov.  17-18 Jim  Klassen,  Newton, 

Kan.,  “Is  Christian  Service  for  Me?” 


Dec.  6-8 Fisherfolk,  Woodland 

Park,  Colo.,  “A  Time  for 
Celebration.” 


Mar.  2-4...  Art  McPhee,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  “Friendship  Evangelism.” 


Apr.  13-15.. ..Palmer  Becker,  Newton, 
Kan.,  “The  Inward  and  Outward 
Journey.” 


• TWO-WEEK  INTERTERM  COURSES 

“The  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church,” 
January  3-12,  will  again  focus  on  forgive- 
ness and  healing  of  the  whole  person- 
body,  mind,  spirit.  “Book  Study;  Acts,” 
January  15-26,  will  explore  the  begin- 
nings of  the  New  Testament  church.  Dot- 
tie  Janzen  teaches  both  classes. 

These  two-week  courses  are  designed 
for  any  persons-college  students,  alum- 
ni, parents,  pastors,  interested  others- 
who  want  in-depth  study  concentrated 
into  a short  term.  Each  course  is 
available  for  credit  (two  hours,  $170)  or 
audit  ($90). 


Art  McPhee  Palmer  Becker 


• CHRISTIAN  LEADERSHIP  WEEK 

“The  Church  Facing  the  Powers  of 
Evil”  is  the  theme  for  Christian  Leader- 
ship Week,  February  12-16.  Because  peo- 
ple from  Mennonite  congregations  have 
joined  splinter  groups  and  cults,  the 
week  will  examine  this  dynamic  in  light 
of  the  biblical  message.  Many  persons 
walk  into  false  belief  through  honest 
seeking,  so  the  week  aims  to  help  the 
church  encourage  search  for  new  life 
within  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

John  Lederach,  director  of  Hesston’s 
Center  for  Bible  Study,  and  Millard 
Osborne,  South  Central  Conference  pas- 
tor, will  direct  the  conference.  Speakers 
include  Neil  Duddy,  who  works  closely 
with  people  involved  with  cults  and  their 
families  in  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Marion  Bon- 
trager,  Bible  instructor  at  Hesston,  who 
will  lead  Bible  study;  Ladon  Sheets,  who 
will  talk  about  the  church’s  witness  to 
the  evil  of  the  state;  and  Cal  Redekop, 
who  will  look  at  cults  as  a sociologist. 

Participants  in  the  week  need  pay  only 
meals  and  transportation.  To  get  more 
information  or  arrange  lodging  in  com- 
munity homes,  write  to  Campus 
Ministries,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
KS  67062. 


Hesston  College,  Green  Gables 
celebrate  70th  birthday 


Hesston  College  students  playing  croquet  in  1909  or  1910.  Green  Gables 
was  just  finished.  Trees  and  landscaping  followed  several  years  later. 


New  paint  Job  and  first  floor 
renovations  prepare  campus 
landmark  for  8th  decade 

“Change  is  inevitable  . . . nothing 
changes.”  These  two  cliches  illus- 
trate the  history  of  Green  Gables. 
For  many  years  the  old  frame 
building  was  the  place  where 
all  things  happened  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege. Seventy  years  later  the  old 
favorite  continues  to  be  a center  for 
many  things— but  hardly  all.  The 
three-story,  frame  structure  is  home 
for  Hesston  students  (75  men), 
offices  for  faculty,  classrooms  and 
a major  social  center. 

Some  things  do  change  though. 
Seventy  years  ago  Green  Gables 
was  the  only  building  on  campus. 
Today  it  is  one  of  13  major  campus 
buildings.  This  fall  faculty  offices 
were  removed  from  the  first  floor 
and  remodeling  provided  housing 
for  15  more  students.  Those  living 
in  Gables  represent  13%  of  the 
campus  population. 
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Respiratory  therapy: 

nobody  seems  to  know  what  it  is 


Respiratory  therapy?  It’s  one  of 
Hesston’s  newer  career  programs  and 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  health  profes- 
sions in  the  U.S.  Some  people  associate 
it  with  vaporizers,  oxygen  tents,  iron 
lungs  and  “inhalation  therapy.”  But  the 
field  has  changed  radically  in  the  past 
decade.  And  since  it’s  still  relatively 
new,  here  are  a few  more  details. 

What  exactly  is  respiratory  therapy? 

Respiratory  therapy  deals  mainly  with 
lung  and  heart  problems.  It’s  not  a 
branch  of  nursing,  but  a separate  spec- 
ialty in  most  hospitals  and  clinics. 

What  do  respiratory  therapists  do? 

They  work  with  both  machines  and 
people  in  four  basic  areas: 

1 . helping  diagnose  cardio-pulmonary 

problems, 

2 . giving  emergency  treatment  to  those 

struggling  to  breathe, 

3 . giving  regular  treatments  to  those 

with  chronic  conditions,  such  as 
asthma  or  cystic  fibrosis,  and 

4 . giving  intensive  care  to  those  who 

can’t  breathe  on  their  own. 

A therapist  can  test  lung  efficiency  by 
checking  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
levels  in  the  blood.  The  most  common 
emergency  treatment  is  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  for  heart  attack 
victims.  Those  with  on-going  respiratory 


RT  student  monitors  young  patient. 


problems  may  benefit  from  inhaling 
medicated  mist  or  lying  in  lung  drainage 
positions.  Intensive  care  patients  re- 
covering from  accidents  or  open-heart 
surgery  may  need  to  rely  on  a machine- 
assisted  breathing  supervised  by  a 
therapist. 

What  are  the  educational  options  in  RT? 

There  are  three  levels  of  respiratory 
therapy  training: 

1 . learning  on  the  job  in  a hospital  to 

become  an  RT  assistant, 

2 . studying  one  year  to  become  a Cer- 

tified Respiratory  Therapy  Techni- 
cian, or 

3 . taking  two  years  of  college  to 

become  a Registered  Respiratory 
Therapist. 

Hesston  offers  training  for  Registered 
Respiratory  Therapists.  As  hospital  stan- 
dards tighten,  those  trained  on  the  job 
will  need  to  become  certified  or  regis- 
tered. Certified  technicians  spend  most 
of  their  time  administering  routine 
therapy;  registered  therapists  are  more 
likely  to  work  in  intensive  care,  to  act  as 
consultants  for  doctors,  to  supervise  RT 
departments,  or  to  teach  others  to  be- 
come respiratory  therapists. 

What  is  Hesston’s  program  like? 

Most  of  Hesston’s  RT  students  take 
the  program  in  two  years  and  an  8-week 
summer  term;  some  like  to  slow  the  pace 
to  three  years.  The  curriculum  includes 
18  credit  hours  in  general  education 
(Foundation  Studies);  22-24  in  back- 
ground sciences  (physics,  algebra, 
chemistry,  pharmacology,  microbiology, 
and  anatomy  and  physiology);  and  35  in 
respiratory  therapy  sciences  (including 
about  920  hours  of  hospital  experience). 

Hesston’s  RT  graduates  earn  an 
associate  degree,  then  take  multiple 
choice  and  clinical  simulation  exams 
following  a year  of  work  experience  to 
earn  official  registration.  Hesston’s  RT 
program  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

How  are  job  opportunities  and  pay  in 
RT? 

Therapists  can  find  jobs  in  hospitals 
and  clinics  virtually  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Salaries  vary  with  geographical  location 
and  experience.  But  the  average  regis- 
tered therapist  starts  between  $12,000 
and  $15,000.  Those  with  five  years  ex- 
perience often  earn  $18,000-$20,000  an- 
nually. 

More  information  about  the  program  is 
available  from  Student  Services, 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS 67062. 


(The  cost  of  sharing  this  information 
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NEWSNOTES 

• PEACE  CLUB  FASTS,  STUDIES 

Hesston's  Peace  Club.  20  mem- 
bers strong  this  year,  has  begun  ^ 
fasting/Wednesday  to  experience 
small-scale  hunger  firsthand  and 
to  contribute  money  saved  to 
world  peace  concerns.  During  the  ‘ 
supper  hour  on  fast  day,  club 
members  study  Ron  Sider's  book 
Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger  and  a current  peace 
issue.  Some  96  students  fasted 
the  first  Wednesday;  fewer  par- 
ticipated in  succeeding  weeks. 

• AEROBICS  RAISES  CAMPUS 
PULSE 

This  fall  some  400  Hesston 
College  students  and  staff  began 
an  aerobic  exercise  program.  The 
students  are  freshmen  taking  the 
Foundation  Studies  I course,  an 
integration  of  communication, 
theology  and  physical  fitness. 
Some  of  the  participating  faculty 
are  leaders  of  FS  I small  groups. 

In  simple  terms,  aerobics  is 
any  activity  that  pushes  the  body 
to  improve  its  use  of  oxygen.  The 
program’s  originator.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Cooper,  assigned  points  to  ac- 
tivities by  how  hard  they  make  the 
cardio-vascular  system  work.  Peo- 
ple at  low  fitness  levels  aim 
for  lower  weekly  point  totals  than 
those  at  high  levels,  and  all  aim  to 
increase  the  totals. 

Final  results  for  the  project 
come  in  on  November  17  when 
students’  heart  rates,  blood  pres- 
sures, and  endurance  will  be 
compared  with  measurements 
taken  before  the  program  began. 


• DAN  KAUFFMAN  SERVES  AS 
CONSULTANT 

Dan  Kauffman,  director  of  col- 
lege relations  at  Goshen  College, 
served  Hesston  College  as  con- 
sultant October  19-20.  Dan,  who 
was  business  manager  at  Hes- 
ston 1947-61,  gave  input  and  led 
discussion  with  development, 
alumni  and  church  relations 
persons.  With  continued  in- 
flation and  projections  calling  for 
fewer  college-age  youth,  Hesston 
is  exploring  different  and  im- 
proved models  for  funding,  alum- 
ni relationships  and  maintenance 
of  ties  with  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


has  been  paid  by  Hesston  College.) 
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Check  the  books  you  want  to  give  and 
take  this  to  your  nearest  bookstore. 


□ More-with-Less  Cookbook 

by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre 

Over  500  tested  recipes  that  allow  Christians  to 
respond  to  world  hunger  by  using  food  more  responsibly. 
Delicious  recipes,  practical  wire-binding,  $6.95,  in 
Canada  $7.80. 


My  gift  for 


□ Peppernuts:  Plain  and  Fancy 

by  Norma  Jost  Voth 

A delightful  cookbook  containing  26  delicious  recipes 
for  these  crisp  and  crunchy,  spicy  little  holiday  sweets 
and  a wealth  of  stories.  Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.30. 


My  gift  for 


□ Mennonite  Community  Cookbook 

by  Mary  Emma  Showalter 

A prized  gift  for  every  kitchen.  For  28  years  the  basic 
cookbook  for  Pennsylvania  Dutch/Mennonite  cooking. 
Cloth,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $11.15. 


My  gift  for 


□ The  Upside-Down  Kingdom 
by  Donald  B.  Kray  bill 

Using  a popular  reading,  interest-holding  style,  the 
author  provides  the  reader  with  some  of  the  latest 
insights  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  practical  applica- 
tions and  serious  Bible  study.  For  teens  and  adults. 
Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $6.65. 


My  gift  for 


□ Insect  Parables  by  Robert  Baker 

A delightful,  inspirational  look  at  the  miniature  world 
of  six-legged  creatures.  Biologist  Robert  Baker  comes  up 
with  a wealth  of  spiritual  lessons.  Paper,  $1.95,  in 
Canada  $2.20. 


My  gift  for 
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□ Paul  and  Alta 

by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 

With  so  much  being  written  that  speaks  of  growing 
older  as  decline,  depression,  and  hopelessness,  here  is  a 
Christian  couple  in  their  eighties  who  have  grown  older 
with  grace,  love,  and  hope.  Much  is  spoken  today  of  the 
“simple  lifestyle” — here  is  a couple  who  have  lived  the 
simple  life  together  for  over  60  years.  Wisdom  litera- 
ture-spicy, full  of  stories,  tried.  80  photographs.  Paper, 
$7.95,  in  Canada  $8.90. 

My  gift  for 
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church  news 


Peace  colloquium 
focuses  on  justice 


It’s  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  justice 
“out  there,”  but  we  also  need  to  give  atten- 
tion to  our  own  communities  and  the  way 
we  live  our  lives,  participants  seemed  to 
agree  at  the  close  of  a three-day  “Theology 
of  Justice”  colloquium  in  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  Nov.  18. 

“What  do  we  do  about  the  injustices  that 
flow  so  richly  from  our  riches?”  spoke  up 
John  Stoner  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Peace  Section,  sponsor  of  the  second 
such  “Mennonite  Peace  Theology  Col- 
loquium,” which  brought  scholars  from 
Mennonite  academic  centers  across  North 
America  to  Bethel  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Nov.  16-18. 

Others  asked  how  they  could  be  expected 
to  resolve  issues  of  the  Transkei  in  Southern 
Africa  and  of  Native  people  of  northern 
Canada  (the  two  “case  studies  ” of  the 
colloquium)  when  questions  of  justice  re- 
main unresolved  within  the  very  academic 
institutions  from  which  participants  came. 
(Faculty  salaries  and  tenure  were  mentioned 
as  examples. ) 

“Justice  ” is  a relatively  new  word  in  the 
Mennonite  vocabulary,  the  group  of  about 
50  was  reminded  at  several  points  during 
the  colloquium.  It  is  coming  to  “dominate 
the  consciousness  of  those  engaged  in 
peace.  ” How  does  it  fit  into  traditional 
Mennonite  thought  and  how  does  it  trans- 
late into  situations  facing  MCC?  administra- 
tors wanted  to  know.  Marlin  Miller, 
president  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
moderated  the  subsequent  discussion. 

While  neither  question  was  answered 
definitively,  members  of  a panel  of  four 
waved  flags  of  caution  for  any  who  might  be 
tempted  to  jump  on  a new  “justice  ” band- 
wagon. The  panel  reflected  on  issues  and 
questions  raised  during  the  days  together. 

“The  awareness  of  a need  for  a change  of 
focus  ...  is  not  very  dramatically  solved  by 


Panel  at  Peace  Theology  Colloquium  hears  a case  study  on  northern  development  and  Canadian  Na- 
tives by  Menno  Wiebe.  Pictured  are  from  left:  Roy  Vogt,  A.  J.  Klassen,  Hubert  Schwartzenteuber,  Art 
DeFehr,  Menno  Wiebe,  David  Schroeder,  and  Marlin  Miller. 


fixing  on  a new  slogan,  ” said  John  Howard 
Yoder,  professor  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  and  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Yoder  suggested  that  work  should 
rather  be  done  on  analyzing  the  inadequacy 
of  past  Mennonite  patterns  of  withdrawal, 
lack  of  “systems  analysis,  ” and  short-range 
vision. 

“We  do  not  need  to  develop  a new-fan- 
gled theology  of  justice,  ” stated  Gordon 
Kauffman,  professor  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  “Our  long-standing  theology  of 
human  need  can  do  us  perfectly  well.  ” 

Kauffman  called  instead  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  “we  don  t have  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  church.”  He 
noted  that  only  recently  have  Mennonites 
recognized  that  certain  forms  of  suffering 
are  “our  business,  ” and  that  only  recently 
has  the  church  become  aware  of  “the  inter- 
connected character  of  all  aspects  of  modern 
life.” 

This  makes  it  impossible  to  preserve  neat 
distinctions  between  the  church  and  the 
world  that  Mennonites  once  believed  they 
could  make,  he  said. 

A slightly  different  tack  was  taken  by  the 
two  other  “reflectors, ’”  J.  Richard  Burk- 
holder of  Goshen  College  and  Duane 
Friesen  of  Bethel  College.  Burkholder  sug- 
gested that  the  next  step  for  Mennonites  is 
to  debate  different  concepts  of  justice; 
Friesen  produced  a chart  attempting  to  out- 
line criteria  for  deciding  on  a just  action. 

Burkholder  probably  summed  up  the 
consensus  of  those  present  when  he  re- 
iterated that  the  concept  of  “nonresistance”” 
was  no  longer  an  “adequate  rubric”  under 
which  to  do  social  ethics.  “In  a strict  sense 
this  was  never  true,  even  though  we  thought 
it  was,”  he  said. 

Friesen’s  criteria  drew  vigorous  reactions 
on  the  issue  of  whether  they  were  uniquely 
Christian  or  biblical;  the  resulting  debate 


was  not  resolved.  “Does  our  concern  for  jus- 
tice allow  itself  to  be  translatable  in  terms 
that  society  is  going  to  understand,  with  no 
remainder?  ” Yoder  asked. 

In  terms  of  real  world  situations,  collo- 
quium participants  fixed  not  only  on 
Southern  Africa  and  Northern  Canada  but 
also  on  Latin  America — the  latter  as  the 
result  of  an  address  on  “The  Challenge  of 
Liberation  Theology”  by  Joel  Gajardo, 
Latin  America  director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

In  all  three  cases  disagreements  emerged 
over  foreseeable  effects  and  possible  long- 
term effects  (or  the  lack  of  them)  of  actions 
taken  in  the  name  of  justice. 

Gajardo,  for  example,  chided  his  Men- 
nonite audience  on  the  matter  of  an  absolute 
nonviolence.  Might  not  “revolution  ” in 
some  cases  be  less  violent  than  “a  violence 
which,  though  bloodless,  condemns  whole 
populations  to  perennial  despair?  ” he  asked. 

The  transformation  of  society,  a Chris- 
tian  s calling,  is  possible  only  with  varying 
degrees  of  violence,  he  said. 

Gajardo  naturally  came  in  for  criticism — 
but  his  detractors  were  stopped  short  by 
Yoder,  who  warned  with  feeling  that  unless 
Mennonite  scholars  challenge  their  own 
North  American  colleagues  on  the  question 
of  violence,  “we  don’t  have  any  business 
jumping  a refugee  from  a Fascist  country.” 
(Gajardo  is  from  Chile. ) 

Gordon  Kauffman  summarized  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Latin  American”  s posi- 
tion and  the  long-standing  Mennonite  posi- 
tion. “The  liberation  theologian  is  unwilling 
to  limit  ahead  of  time  what  means  might 
have  to  be  employed,  (while)  Mennonites 
generally  have  understood  that  the  means 
that  God  employs  ...  must  always  be  lov- 
ing, demptive,  forgiving,  and  nonviolent.” 

Sparking  a different  kind  of  conflict 
between  participants  was  the  case  history  of 
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MCC’s  involvement  with  Native  peoples  in 
Northern  Canada,  presented  by  Menno 
Wiebe,  Native  Concerns  director  for  MCC 
(Canada).  Wiebe  has  been  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  give  Canadian  Indians  a voice  of  op- 
position to  a government  hydroelectric 
project  which  will  flood  land  that  is  theirs  by 
treaty. 

While  participants  could  agree  that  the 
Indians  had  been  unjustly  ignored  in  the 
process  of  making  the  decision,  there  was 
less  agreement  on  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness of  their  plea  and  the  government 
project. 

Art  DeFehr,  owner  of  a furniture  business 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Roy  Vogt,  econ- 
omist of  the  same  city,  criticized  Wiebe’s 
presentation  for  its  one-sidedness.  Natives 
may  not  be  the  only  oppressed  people  to 
whom  the  church  is  responsible;  concerns 
for  the  unemployed  lay  behind  the  energy 
project,  they  maintained.  What  is  the  just 
thing  to  do  when  legitimate  interests 
collide?  someone  asked. 

Ray  Brubacher,  MCC  Africa  secretary,  of- 
fered the  second  case,  MCC  involvement  in 
the  Transkei,  as  a clear  example  of  conflict 
between  short-and  long-term  benefits. 
Should  MCC  have  treated  Transkei  as  an 


illegitimate  puppet  of  the  interests  of  South 
Africa  (which  created  it),  or  should  it  have 
sent  in  volunteers  to  work  at  development 
on  a small  scale  (the  latter  course  was  the 
one  actually  adopted. ) 

The  “obvious  answer”  of  responding 
directly  to  human  need  may  not  be  so  ob- 
vious in  this  case,  suggested  some  par- 
ticipants. MCC  may  actually  be  working  to 
bolster  an  entity  conceived  to  perpetuate 
racism.  (Transkei  has  been  declared  the 
homeland  for  thousands  of  blacks  who  have 
never  lived  there,  as  have  other  recently 
created  Southern  African  states. ) 

Other  agenda  during  the  idea-packed 
three  days  included  an  evaluation  session  of 
a paper  on  justice  being  prepared  by  an 
MCC  task  force,  a Bible  study  led  by  Perry 
Yoder  on  the  themes  of  justice  and  salvation, 
a reader’s  theater  presentation  by  Bethel 
College  students,  and  a final  period  of  wor- 
ship led  by  facilitator  Edgar  Metzler. 

Participants  voted  strongly  in  favor  of 
continuing  this  kind  of  meeting,  but  sug- 
gested that  a wider  variety  of  persons  could 
have  been  included.  A number  issued  strong 
pleas  that  the  case  study  model  be  used  to 
discuss  issues  of  justice  in  local  or  congrega- 
tional settings. — Bruce  Leichty 


Dutch  support  peace  at  WCC 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Christian  daily 
newspaper,  Trouw,  Amsterdam,  the  Nether- 
lands, which  appeared  on  Monday,  Oct.  30, 
and  as  translated  by  John  Howard  Yoder, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  Doopsgezinde  (Men- 
nonite)  brotherhood  “is  ready  in  principle  to 
finance  the  salary  of  one  staff  worker  in  the 
program  to  combat  militarism  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.”  This  was  the  result  of 
a discussion  which  took  place  at  a brother- 
hood gathering  in  Amsterdam  on  Oct.  28. 

“Unrest  in  the  face  of  the  increasing 
levels  of  violence,  even  the  ‘liberating’  vio- 
lence from  Nkomo  and  the  like,  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  by  a letter  to  the  World 
Council.  On  the  basis  of  her  tradition  as  a 
peace  church  the  brotherhood  must  also 
propose  positive  alternatives. 

“On  a motion  by  G.  Schuitemaker  of 
Nijmegen,  who  spoke  of  nonresistance  as  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Anabaptist  witness,  the 
assembly  decided  that  the  Mennonites  of 
the  Netherlands  in  collaboration  with  the 
world  brotherhood  must  finance  a “peace 
person.”  The  possibility  was  left  open 
whether  the  money  would  be  designated  for 
the  use  of  the  equally  necessary  WCC  study 
program,  “Violence,  Nonviolence,  and  So- 
cial Justice.  ” The  participation  of  Men- 
nonites in  the  World  Council  was  not 
brought  into  question  in  this  discussion.  ’ 

Translator’s  note:  The  above  are  the  first 
paragraphs  of  an  article  reporting  on  the 
semiannual  assembly  of  the  Netherlands 
Mennonites  (A.D.S.).  Obviously  the  dis- 


cussion was  called  forth  by  the  very  broad 
debate  currently  going  on  in  Europe  about 
the  funds  being  given  by  the  World 
Council’s  Program  to  Combat  Racism  to 
various  black  liberation  movements,  most 
recently  to  the  Zimbawa  liberation  move- 
ment of  Nkomo.  It  is  significant  that  Dutch 
Mennonites,  who  are  not  outspokenly  non- 
resistant  in  the  majority,  will  still  join  a pro- 
posal to  replace  a simple  censure  of  the 
World  Council  or  the  PCR  with  a positive 
contribution  of  this  kind. 

"Peacemakers" 
at  Martin's  Creek, 
Millersburg 

The  Martin’s  Creek  and  Millersburg  (Ohio) 
churches  combined  for  a Missions  Weekend, 
Nov.  10-12  with  Atlee  and  Winifred  Beechy 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  as  the  main  speakers.  The 
theme  was  “Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers.” 
The  Eriday  evening  service  was  at  Martin’s 
Creek  while  Saturday  services  were  at 
Millersburg. 

The  Beechys  spoke  alternately  through- 
out the  Friday  evening  sessions  concerning 
“Peacemakers  Care  for  a Needy  World.  ” 
What  does  it  mean  to  care?  Caring  affirms 
and  extends  life.  To  care  for  others  means  to 
give  equal  value  to  others.  To  really  care 
means  to  be  informed  about  others.  Jesus  is 
our  best  model.  His  caring  could  not  be 


contained  in  man-made  boundaries. 

They  reminded  us  that  we  need  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  us.  What  we 
see  on  television  deafens  our  view  of  world 
needs.  Atlee  said  that  from  300  to  500 
million  people  are  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 

Saturday  morning  a small  group  met  for 
breakfast  and  discussed  being  a “Peace- 
maker in  a World  of  Conflict.’ 

Saturday  evening  the  theme  was  “Peace- 
makers at  Work.  ” They  mentioned  different 
people  around  the  world  throughout  history 
who  made  an  effort  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  Afterward  slides  were  shown  display- 
ing nonviolent  activity. 

Atlee  and  Winifred  alternated  at  both 
churches  on  Sunday  morning  during  the 
church  and  Sunday  school  hours.  Atlee  used 
the  theme  of  2 Timothy  1:5-7 — that  we 
learn  love  and  the  importance  of  church 
from  our  parents.  He  stressed  verse  7 that 
God  has  not  given  us  a spirit  of  fear;  but  of 
power,  of  love,  and  of  a sound  mind.  He  said 
that  nonparticipation  in  war  is  not  enough 
for  us,  but  we  need  something  more  positive 
to  show  the  world.  The  peace  witness  means 
something  for  all  of  us.  The  call  comes  to 
overcome  evil  with  good. 

Mrs.  Beechy  said  the  attributes  of  a 
peacemaker  are  love,  giving  or  sharing,  will- 
ingness to  suffer,  compassion,  humility, 
respect  for  others,  tolerance,  patience,  self- 
control,  flexibility  and  sensitivity  to  others, 
willingness  to  go  more  than  halfway  and  ac- 
cept conflicts. 

After  a fellowship  meal  together,  the 
session  was  open  to  questions  and  answers 
from  the  group. — Delilah  Gingerich 


Mennonites,  Mohawks 
work  together 
in  northern  N.Y. 

“We  want  to  go  back  to  land,  to  live  again  in 
harmony  with  the  land.  We  want  to  keep 
our  Great  Law  of  Peace.”  These  words  come 
from  Kakwirakeron,  leader  of  a new  Mo- 
hawk Nation  to  whom  Mennonites  from 
northern  New  York  have  been  relating  over 
the  past  three  and  one  half  years. 

In  the  predawn  darkness  on  May  14, 
1974,  a group  of  Canadian  Indians  moved 
into  Moss  Lake,  an  abandoned  Girl  Scout 
camp  in  northern  New  York.  The  camp- 
ground covers  612  acres  of  Adirondack 
forest  and  a lake. 

The  American  Indians  came  from  the 
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In  October  1978  Richard  Zehr  (center),  Conservative  Conference  bishop,  reported  that  residents  are 
becoming  self-sustaining  at  Ganienkeh,  where  Mohawk  Indians  have  established  a traditional 
American  Indian  community.  Karoniaktajeh  (Louis  Hall),  left,  secretary,  and  Kakwirakeron,  a leader 
of  the  group,  were  Zehr’s  hosts. 


Akwasasne  reservation,  half  of  which  lies  in 
Canada,  half  in  the  U.S.,  to  claim  part  of  the 
Mohawk  ancestral  homeland.  The  Mohawks 
have  always  contested  the  legality  of  a treaty 
giving  the  land  to  New  York  in  the  18th 
century,  saying  one  person  has  signed  away 
all  his  people’s  land. 

The  American  Indian  group  wanted  to 
become  self-sufficient  by  growing  their  own 
garden  supplies  and  meat  from  dairy  ani- 
mals. They  brought  some  farm  animals  with 
them. 

More  important,  they  desired  to  live  their 
native  way  of  life  undisturbed  by  white 
people.  One  of  them  said,  “Your  govern- 
ment lets  the  Amish  live  the  way  they  want 
to;  why  can  t they  let  us  live  the  way  we 
want  to?  ” 

At  first  the  Indians  needed  outside  food 
assistance  and  their  plea  was  forwarded  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  other 
groups.  In  July  1974,  Richard  Zehr,  bishop 
of  five  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference 
churches  in  New  York,  and  Paul  Leath- 
erman,  then  director  of  MCC’s  U.S.  Minis- 
tries, visited  the  camp. 

On  Zehr  and  Leatherman’s  recommenda- 
tion, MCC  provided  canned  meat,  potatoes, 
and  flour  and  assistance  in  securing  farm 
implements.  Zehr  s home  church,  Croghan 
Mennonite,  donated  pickup  loads  of  surplus 
vegetables  consisting  of  sweet  corn,  carrots, 
potatoes,  onions,  beets,  pumpkins  and  cab- 
bage, and  warm  clothing  and  live  hens.  The 
Croghan  Mennonite  Church  took  an  offer- 
ing for  the  group  on  October  13,  1974. 

Farming  the  land  proved  difficult.  Some 
American  Indians  made  and  sold  baskets  to 
add  to  their  income.  The  Indians  chose  a 


simple  life.  They  live  without  electricity  or 
running  water  and  ban  alcohol  and  drugs. 
They  hope  to  learn  from  the  Amish  com- 
munity how  to  pump  water  without  elec- 
tricity and  to  farm  with  horses  rather  than 
tractors. 

Not  everyone  treated  the  Indians  with 
kindness.  Local  citizens  harassed  the  camp. 
A state  senator  accused  them  of  being  a 
“radical’  group.  Kakwirakeron  replied, 
“Most  of  the  people  here  are  in  a family 
unit.  We’ re  not  any  kind  of  an  organized, 
militant  group.’’  Kakwirakeron,  who  gave 
up  a $27,000-a-year  job  as  a steel  worker  to 
settle  at  Moss  Lake,  said  the  group  wants 
only  to  establish  a traditional  Indian  society. 

Local  Mennonites  continued  to  give  aid. 
When  MCC  donated  canned  meat,  local 
churches  took  loads  of  clothing  or  Christmas 
bundles  to  MCC’s  Ephrata,  Pa.,  warehouse, 
and  returned  with  the  meat.  They  con- 
tributed funds  to  MCC  to  pay  for  its  dona- 
tions. 

When  New  York  State  maintained  that 
the  American  Indians  were  illegally  living 
on  the  land,  Leatherman  asked  in  a letter  to 
Zehr,  ““Are  the  Indians  squatters  on  our  land 
or  are  we  squatters  on  their  land?  ” 

The  Mohawks  began  negotiations  with 
New  York  State  shortly  after  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  camp.  Finally,  the  state  and  the 
Mohawk  group  agreed  to  a new  site  in 
Clinton  County,  N.Y.  The  Indians  received 
700  acres  of  lakes  and  woodland  near 
Altona,  N.Y.,  and  5,000  acres  of  hunting  and 
fishing  lands  under  an  irrevocable  permit. 
The  dispute  officially  ended  on  May  14, 
1977,  exactly  three  years  after  the  original 
take-over  of  Moss  Lake. 


The  group  call  the  new  site  Ganienkeh.  In 
addition  to  the  5,700  acres,  the  Indians 
purchased  approximately  300  acres  of 
adjoining  farmland  with  two  houses  and  a 
barn  for  cattle.  There  they  have  electricity 
for  washing  machines  and  a freezer.  The 
buildings  are  about  one-fourth  mile  from 
the  main  settlement. 

Moving  from  Moss  Lake  to  Ganienkeh 
was  a major  task.  MCC  and  the  local  Men- 
nonite churches  assisted  in  expenses  for  gas 
and  truck  rental. 

After  a visit  to  the  camp  in  October  1978 
Zehr  wrote,  ““They  are  fast  becoming  self- 
sustaining,  which  was  their  goal  from  the 
beginning.  ” With  used  lumber  from  Moss 
Lake,  they  built  a home  for  each  family,  a 
cookhouse  for  communal  dining,  a long- 
house  (meeting  room),  and  some  outhouses. 

From  a donation,  they  purchased  a used 
sawmill.  They  hope  to  saw  lumber  by  the 
spring  of  1979  and  want  to  saw  out  half-logs 
to  finish  the  dwellings’  exteriors  and  build  a 
log  longhouse.  Community  people  have  al- 
ready placed  orders  for  custom  sawing. 

The  Indians  also  bought  a stone  crusher. 
This  serves  their  own  needs  and  may 
provide  a future  cash  income.  The  farm  has 
stones  in  piles  and  along  the  fence  rows. 

The  community  plowed  about  25  to  30 
acres  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  land  and 
raise  more  crops  next  year.  The  local  agri- 
cultural agents  in  connection  with  Cornell 
University  will  supply  technical  advice. 

There  are  several  dozen  families  living  at 
Ganienkeh.  They  have  drawn  up  a written 
statement  of  purpose,  which  says  in  part; 
“‘To  build  a nation  of  peace  that  knows  no 
hatred  for  any  man;  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
ask  no  one  to  bear  another’s  burden;  to  use 
nature’s  gifts  with  care  and  respect;  to  live 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  ” 

Listen  to  your  brother 

Action  on  a Native  American  statement,  a 
consultation  on  the  “promotion  of  service,  ” 
and  a statement  concerning  adjustment  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  priorities  to 
comply  with  the  Acts  1:8  mandate  high- 
lighted the  semiannual  meetings  of  MCC’s 
U.S.  Ministries  Board  meeting  at  Akron  on 
Nov.  3 and  4.  The  Board  also  discussed  a 
request  from  USM  Director  Lynn  Roth,  ask- 
ing that  his  contract  not  be  renewed  for  a 
new  term. 

“Response  to  the  needs  of  brothers  and 
sisters  within  the  Christian  community  vali- 
dates our  concern  for  the  neighbor  beyond 
our  fellowships.  We  are  concerned  that  our 
responses  to  needs  in  our  nearby  Samaria 
not  be  neglected  in  our  attention  to  the  calls 
for  help  in  faraway  places,  ” read  part  of  a 
statement  approved  by  the  Board.  The 
guideline  statement,  prepared  by  Board 
member  Wilmer  Heisey,  was  based  on 
Jesus’  commandment  (Acts  1;8)  to  witness 
to  neighboring  communities  as  well  as  to  the 
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larger  world.  It  will  be  presented  to  the 
MCC  Executive  Committee  at  its  December 
meeting. 

‘‘It  is  important  that  MCC  give  major  at- 
tention to  a review  of  its  program  priorities 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a realistic  appor- 
tionment of  its  resources  for  response  to 
needs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
those  calls  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ” the 
statement  continued. 

In  conjunction  with  this  issue  the  Board 
discussed  urban  concerns  as  they  relate  to 
broader  MCC  response.  They  recognized 
that  a strong  call  to  local  and  regional 
service  is  needed  to  generate  concern  for 
participation  in,  and  funds  for,  service. 

In  major  action,  the  Board  approved  a 
statement  giving  direction  to  the  develop- 
ment of  MCC  programs  with  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  U.S.  The  statement  affirms  the 
need  to  listen,  examine  our  attitude  and 
learn  through  dialogue  with  Native  Ameri- 
cans, to  support  and  assist  tribes,  rather  than 
speak  on  behalf  of  them,  as  they  meet  their 
goals  of  correcting  long-standing  injustice, 
and  to  support  and  be  involved  with 
increased  efforts  to  provide  adequate  social, 
physical,  and  spiritual  resources  for  pro- 
grams to  Native  Americans  who  have  left  res- 
ervations for  urban  or  off-reservation  com- 
munities. 

Also  approved  was  a proposal  for  a 


A historic  Mennonite  theme  was  discussed 
in  non-Mennonite  fashion  at  a labor-man- 
agement event  earlier  this  month. 

Peacemaking,  of  sorts,  was  the  emphasis 
at  the  First  Annual  International  Labor- 
Management  Prayer  Breakfast,  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  Dec.  2.  Speakers,  including  U.S. 
Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall,  urged  both 
blue-  and  white-collar  workers  to  substitute 
cooperation  and  reconciliation  between  la- 
bor and  management  for  confrontation  and 
alienation. 

In  the  morning’s  keynote  address,  prayer 
breakfast  coordinator  Wayne  Alderson 
called  on  church  people  to  “stop  hiding 
underneath  your  steeples”  and  go  “rep- 
resent God  in  the  work  world.  ’ Alderson,  a 
labor-management  consultant  and  founder 
of  the  “value  of  the  person  ” concept,  called 
on  labor  and  management  representatives  to 
emphasize  love,  dignity,  and  respect  in  the 
workplace.  Doing  so  will  make  all  workers 
happier  and  increase  productivity  as  a by- 
product, he  said. 

The  prayer  breakfast,  which  was  attended 
by  some  1,300  people,  was  a mixture  of  show 
business  and  substance.  It  was  set  in  the 
ornate  ballroom  of  a downtown  hotel,  used 
TV  lights,  green  floor-length  tablecloths, 
and  a red-flowered  carpet  as  props,  and  in- 
cluded a brief  but  lively  performance  by  a 
local  gospel  music  group. 


“consultation  on  the  future  of  service.  ” This 
calls  for  a broad  promotional  effort  that  it  is 
hoped  will  include  new  models  of  service.  A 
variety  of  persons  would  be  included  in  such 
a consultation  and  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  encourage  volunteers  in  many  different 
service  roles  to  participate.  The  need  for  a 
local  focus  was  emphasized,  realizing  that  if 
local  volunteerism  becomes  a part  of  con- 
gregational life,  ongoing  programs  will 
benefit  from  the  volunteer  spirit. 

Lynn  Roth  asked  that  he  not  be  con- 
sidered for  another  term  as  USM  director — 
a position  he  has  held  since  1976 — when  his 
contract  expires  in  August  1979.  Previously 
he  had  been  assistant  director  of  USM  for 
two  years.  Roth  is  leaving  his  position  due  to 
a large  amount  of  travel  that  conflicts  with 
local  church  and  family  priorities.  It  was  also 
noted  that  Bev  Lord,  assistant  director  of 
U.S.  Ministries,  completes  her  two-year 
term  in  June  1979.  Procedures  for  staff  re- 
placement were  discussed  by  the  Board. 

Other  business  included  review  of  the 
1978  budget  and  presentation  of  the  1979 
budget,  long-range  overview  of  USM  pro- 
gram direction,  approval  of  funding  for  an 
educational  insert,  and  reports  on  Aging 
Ministries  and  Mennonite  Hispanic  Immi- 
gration Service,  the  Mennonite  Minority 
Employment  Program,  and  the  Voluntary 
Service  program.  • 


Appearances  by  top  political,  business, 
and  labor  leaders  were  the  main  attractions. 
Members  of  the  audience  paid  $20  each  to 
eat  ham  and  scrambled  eggs  and  hear  talks 
from  such  persons  as  Pennsylvania  Senator 
John  Heinz  111,  United  Steelworkers  Pres- 
ident Lloyd  McBride,  National  Steel  Cor- 
poration Chairman  George  A.  Stinson,  and 
Marshall,  who  brought  greetings  from 
President  Carter.  Pennsylvania  governor- 
elect  Richard  Thornburgh  made  a surprise 
appearance  as  did  West  Virginia  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph.  Other  program  par- 
ticipants included  Alderson;  local  clergy- 
men; Shirley  Carr,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress;  Graham 
Ferguson  Lacey,  chairman  of  Ferguson  Se- 
curities, Ltd.  of  London,  England;  Pitts- 
burgh mayor,  Richard  Caliguiri;  and 
Deacon  Lunsford,  a local  foundry  worker. 

For  the  most  part,  speakers  avoided  speci- 
fics about  how  labor  and  management  could 
be  brought  together,  preferring  to  focus  on 
the  need  for  increased  communieation  and 
understanding.  Stinson  noted  that  business 
and  labor  need  to  emphasize  their  common 
interests  more  than  their  differenees.  Me- 
Bride  recalled  the  violent  early  years  of  the 
steelworkers  union,  but  observed  that  the 
greatest  progress  for  the  union  has  oecurred 
during  periods  of  cooperation  and  relative 
good  will. 


Alderson  made  the  same  point.  The 
prayer  breakfast  was  only  a start  toward  bet- 
ter labor-management  relations,  he  said. 

“But  it  s an  important  step.  If  nothing 
else,  he  said,  the  event  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment together,  however  briefly,  “to  break 
bread  instead  of  heads.’ — Dave  Craybill. 

Nicaragua  Mennonites 
face  military  pressure 

The  political  and  military  crisis  in  Nicaragua 
is  bringing  believers  in  the  Mennonite 
churches  face-to-face  with  the  question  of 
nonresistance,  according  to  Rosedale  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Missions.  Some  Mennonite  men 
were  summoned  to  help  keep  guard  in  one 
of  the  towns.  Counsel  was  sought  from  the 
local  deacon,  with  no  missionary  present  at 
the  time.  A decision  was  made  to  speak  with 
the  commander.  They  were  told  they  could 
hold  to  their  beliefs  only  while  there  were  no 
problems  in  the  country. 

When  a new  officer  was  placed  into  the 
town,  a letter  was  drafted  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  church  in  an  effort  to  com- 
municate with  the  new  official  about  the 
relationship  between  church  and  state.  The 
official  said  he  could  not  accommodate  their 
request  without  a statement  from  the  na- 
tional government. 

We  are  requested  to  pray  for  our  brothers 
in  Nicaragua  in  a situation  where  obeying 
God  rather  than  man  could  place  them  face- 
to-face  with  death. 

According  to  the  1978  Mennonite  Year- 
book (pp.  87,  134),  there  are  two  groups  of 
Mennonites  and  one  Brethren  in  Christ 
group  in  Nicaragua  with  a total  membership 
of  343  in  16  congregations. 

John  Eby  resigns 
Mission  Board  post 

John  Eby  has  accepted  an  overseas  assign- 
ment with  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.,  beginning  in  July  1979.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  Relief  and  Service  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
since  1973,  a position  he  will  leave  to  be- 
come MCC  country  director  in  Botswana. 

Eby  has  been  associated  with  MBM  for  al- 
most five  years  as  a staff  member  and  for 
eight  years  previously  as  a member  of  the 
Relief  and  Service  Committee. 

Satisfactions  of  the  past  five  years,  John 
said,  include  development  of  the  Disciple- 
ship  program,  building  a close  supportive 
staff  team,  growth  in  the  lives  of  VSers,  “all 
for  an  effort  which  has  touched  some  of  the 
intense  needs  in  our  world,  ” he  added. 

John’s  biggest  disappointment  during  his 
term  was  “not  being  able  as  much  as  1 had 
hoped  to  really  develop  the  service  com- 
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ponents  of  VS  to  more  effectively  attack 
some  of  the  hard  social  problems  in  our 
world.  ” 

To  some  extent  we  are  involved  in  the 
hard  problems,  he  said,  citing  the  housing 
rehabilitation  progressing  quietly  in  10 
poverty  locations,  work  with  developmen- 
tally  disabled  persons,  assistance  with 
(ihoctaw  and  Blackfeet  Indians,  inner-eity 
ministry,  poverty  and  racism  work  in  Appa- 
lachia in  concert  with  Mennonite  Central 
(Committee,  and  the  new  effort  in  five  loca- 
tions in  central  Mississippi. 

The  main  obstacles  VS  has  had  to  face  are 
the  shortages  of  people  and  money.  He  isn’t 
sure  how  long  VS  can  go  long-term  on  a 80- 
85  percent  of  self-support  basis  and  still  use 
the  broad  range  of  skilled  and  unskilled  gifts 
of  people  throughout  the  church.  Increas- 
ingly, the  greatest  needs  are  in  areas  where 
there  is  high  unemployment  and  where  local 
support  is  not  available,  he  said. 

Choir  performs 
Remembrance  concert 

Elmira  (Ontario)  District  Secondary  School 
gymnasium  was  again  the  site  for  the  Men- 
nonite Mass  Choir.  The  choir  performed  to 
three  near-capacity  audiences  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year. 

It  was  a coincidence  that  the  concert, 
featuring  R.  Vaughan  Williams’  Dona  Nobis 
Pacem,  which  includes  a dramatic  portrayal 
of  war  s horrors  and  prayer  for  peace,  fell  on 
November  11  and  12,  Remembrance  Week- 
end. The  program  included  two  other  short 
works,  “Fantasia,  ” also  by  Vaughan 
Williams,  and  Handel’s  coronation  anthem, 
“The  King  Shall  Rejoice.  ” This  was  a depar- 
ture from  previous  concerts  which  each  fea- 
tured one  major  work:  “The  Messiah,  ” 
“(Teation,  “Elijah,  and  “Brahms’  Re- 
(}uiem. 

Kitchener-Waterloo  symphony  orchestra 
accompanied  the  320-voice  choir  made  up 
of  principally  Mennonites.  Abner  Martin, 
professor  of  music  at  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  and  director  of  Menno  Sing- 
ers, a community  choir  of  the  college, 
conducted  the  concert.  Menno  Singers  has 
sponsored  each  of  the  five  events  to  give 
anyone  interested  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  help  perform  major  musical  works. 
There  are  no  auditions  and  experience  is 
wide-ranging,  as  is  the  age  of  participants. 

One  teenager,  singing  for  the  first  time, 
reflected  the  enthusiasm  of  the  increasing 
number  of  high  school  students  in  the  choir. 
He  commented,  “Eve  often  gone  to  hear 
Mom  sing.  Now  I really  want  to  go  again.  1 
kind  of  see  it  from  the  inside.  I’m  enjoying 
this!” 

Gaining  a greater  appreciation  for  good 
music  extends  beyond  choir  members  to 
many  friends  and  relatives  who  were  not 
concert-goers,  but  now  anticipate  mass  choir 


programs.  Some  are  asking  for  tickets  when 
they  hear  rehearsals  are  beginning.  Others 
inquire  about  joining  the  choir. 

A prelude  to  next  fall’s  concert  will  be 
participation  in  worship  services  at  Waterloo 
79,  the  biennial  general  assembly  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  next  Au- 
gust.— Feme  Burkhardt 

Augsburger  encourages 
cooperation  in 
higher  education 

Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in 
his  report  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
college’s  board  of  trustees,  said  that  “the 
Mennonite  Church  needs  a greater  aware- 
ness of  the  unique  strengths  of  its  own’’ 
colleges. 

He  noted  that  only  30  percent  of  all  Men- 
nonite young  people  are  presently  going  to 
college — about  10  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average — and  of  that  group,  “only  15 


Ralph  Buckwalter,  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  missionary  in  Japan,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital  in  Japan  for  che- 
motherapy and  tests.  The  Buckwalters  have 
been  advised  by  their  Japanese  physicians  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  for  treatment. 

Marvin  and  Mary  Alene  Miller,  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  their  family  are 
on  a brief  furlough.  Their  address  until 
Christmas  is  c/o  Alva  Gender,  Fisher,  IL 
61843.  After  Christmas  and  prior  to  their 
return  to  Japan  in  mid-January,  the  Millers 
will  live  in  the  MBM  1711  Guesthouse  in 
Elkhart.  Their  latter  address  will  be  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Anna  Kurtz,  worker  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Amasa- 
man,  Ghana,  recently  went  to  a new  village 
for  church  services.  People  in  the  village  are 
interested  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Some 
of  them  have  had  Christian  ties,  but  no  pas- 
tor has  visited  them  for  12  years.  “Since 
then  a man  has  been  holding  services  on 
Saturday  and  teaching  them  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  offered  sacrifices  according 
to  the  Old  Testament.  A nearby  Mennonite 
congregation  has  been  concerned  about 
them  and  has  offered  to  assist  them  in  their 
worship  if  they  will  accept  our  help,  Anna 
reported  of  the  interdependent  nature  of 
churches  in  Ghana. 

Immediate  openings  for  nurses  in  health 
and  welfare  institutions  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Interested  RNs, 
LPNs,  and  nurse  aides  may  write  Personnel 


percent  choose  among  the  three  colleges 
operated  by  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“This  situation  makes  us  compete  among 
ourselves  for  students  when  we  should  be 
working  cooperatively  to  promote  Christian 
higher  education,  ” Augsburger  continued. 

“Too  many  church  people  don’t  realize 
that  we  offer  a first-rate  academic  program 
as  well  as  being  aggressively  Christian,  ” he 
stated,  adding,  “I  believe  the  best  way  to 
‘sell’  EMC  is  to  bring  prospective  students, 
parents,  and  pastors  together  with  mission- 
service  agency  and  college  representatives 
and  present  the  opportunities  available 
rather  than  conducting  a hard-sell  cam- 
paign.” 

The  trustees  approved  a final  budget  for 
the  current  school  year,  purchase  of  a 
second  computer  (the  first  to  be  used  for 
academic  purposes  and  the  second  for 
management  information),  and  a restricted 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  the  late  D. 
Ralph  Hostetter,  which  would  go  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  museum.  The  budget 
calls  for  $925,000  in  contributions  by  June 
30. 


Office,  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

Ten  Most  Wanted  in  Voluntary  Service  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  (1)  nurses  in 
Appalachia,  (2)  nurse  in  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
(3)  RN  in  Canton,  Ohio.  (4)  homemaker/ 
health  aide  in  Aurora,  Ohio,  (5)  social 
worker  in  London,  Ont.,  (6)  juvenile  court 
liaison  officer  in  Appalachia,  (7)  carpenter  in 
Stratford,  Ont.,  (8)  carpenter  leader  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  (9)  housing  rehabilitation 
worker  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  (10)  carpenter  in 
Champaign,  111.  Interested  persons  may 
write  Personnel  Office,  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN;  phone  219-294-7523. 

The  new  address  for  Daniel  and  Eunice 
Miller,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  missionaries,  is  Av.  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  4000,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

The  new  address  for  Floyd  and  Alice 
Sieber,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  missionaries,  is  Centeno  576, 
Santa  Rosa,  La  Pampa,  Argentina. 

“Last  Grave  at  Dimbaza”  is  a forceful, 
well-photographed  documentary  film  de- 
scribing the  oppression  of  the  apartheid 
system  in  South  Africa.  The  film  is  informa- 
tive, accurate,  and  disturbing.  It  leaves 
audiences  uncomfortable  and  raises  many 
questions  regarding  our  own  relations.  This 
outstanding  55-minute  color  film,  produced 
in  1975  by  the  Broadcasting  and  Film  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  is  available  for  a $20  rental  fee 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Bx  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


mennoscope 
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For  many  Gospel  Herald  readers,  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  seems  some- 
thing of  a mystery  . . . except  for  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe.  She  is  well  known  as  a writer.  Katie 
teaches  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan., 
and  carries  responsibility  on  the  Board  of 
Christian  Literature  for  that  denomination. 
She  recommends  a book  they  have  just 
published.  This  book  gives  the  reader  a close 
look  at  B.  B.  Janz,  Mennonite  Brethren 
minister  and  elder  statesman,  whose  name 
was  a household  word  in  Menno-commu- 
nities  for  decades.  Countless  legends  and 
anecdotes  developed  around  him  because  of 
his  heroic  actions  in  helping  Russian  Men- 
nonites  resettle  in  Canada  during  the  20s. 
His  work  led  to  clashes  of  opinion  between 
him  and  representatives  of  the  communist 
government  in  Russia.  In  the  face  of  per- 
sonal danger  at  the  hands  of  GPU,  yet  with 
courage  to  spare,  Janz  worked  for  the  emi- 
gration of  any  and  all  Mennonites  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  country.  With  Courage 
to  Spare  was  written  by  John  B.  Toews  this 
year. 

Applications  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
1979  Intermenno  Trainee  Program.  This  ex- 
change program  to  Europe  begins  in  August 
and  runs  for  one  year.  The  Intermenno 
Trainee  Committee  of  Europe,  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France,  administers 
the  program,  and  the  placements  are  made 
in  these  countries.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee receives  and  forwards  applications  of 
interested  persons,  but  participants  are  not 
MCC  volunteers.  Single  young  people, 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  30  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Christian  faith  and  willing  to 
participate  in  family,  work,  and  church  life 
in  Europe  may  apply  for  the  1979  year. 
Forms  and  further  information  may  be 
requested  from  MCC  offices  in  Akron,  Pa., 
or  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  is  seeking  the 
following  year-round  staff  persons:  director 
of  building  and  construction  and  food 
services  manager/head  cook.  Write  Paul 
Beiler,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  R.  1,  Box  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325,  or  call  (717)  595- 
7505. 

Roelf  and  Juliette  Kuitze  were  in- 
troduced to  participants  in  an  Evening  with 
Mennonite  Missions  held  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
association  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  area  Mennonite  congregations. 
Roelf  Kuitze  is  director  of  the  Overseas 
Missionary  Training  Center  sponsored  by 
MBM  and  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  in  cooperation  with  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Almost  400  people  from  congregations 
in  a 60-mile  radius  of  Elkhart  registered  and 
paid  for  the  evening  meal.  The  mission  up- 
date include  MBM  staff  and  overseas 
workers,  Ruth  and  Charles  Shenk.  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Board’s  related  hospitals. 


retirement  communities,  and  child  welfare 
services  participated  in  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning program  in  conjunction  with  an 
administrators’  seminar. 

The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  is 
sponsoring  the  second  annual  writers’  con- 
ference Jan.  12  and  13.  Speakers  will  be 
David  Augsburger,  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Omar 
Eby,  English  professor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Phyllis 
Pellman  Good,  editor  of  Festival  Quarterly, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Workshops  include  fiction 
and  short  article  writing. 

A supplementary  packet  to  Kinder- 
garten, Quarter  2,  of  the  Foundation  Series, 
for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students,  is  now 
available.  The  packet  included  a 32-page 
resource  guide  with  specific  suggestions  for 
the  teacher  to  adapt  each  session,  vocabu- 
lary and  Bible  memory  verse  cards,  two 
signed  songs,  two  concept  illustrations,  and 
the  four  friends  puppets.  The  packet  was 
designed  for  use  with  the  classes  of  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing,  and  hearing  students,  ages 
4-7.  It  was  prepared  by  Rachel  Zehr, 
Normal,  111.,  an  educational  technologist 
working  with  the  deaf  in  the  public  schools, 
upon  initial  requests  from  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  the  Deaf  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Note:  The  price  for  this  supplementary 
teaching  packet  for  Kindergarten,  Q-2,  is 
$6.95,  in  addition  to  all  the  regular  materials 
for  Q-2,  which  are  essential.  The  Teacher’s 
and  Student  Guides  are  published  in 
quarterly  units;  the  Teaching  Packet  and  Bi- 
ble Story  Book,  annually.  All  materials  are 
available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  served  I-W  or  VS 
time  in  Portland,  Ore.,  is  invited  to  attend  a 
reunion  scheduled  for  Aug.  10-12  at  Drift 
Creek  Camp,  near  Siletz.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  Les  and  Mary  Beachy  Wolfer, 
2600  N.  Russett,  Portland,  OR  97217,  or  call 
(503)289-1443. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  offer  seven  continuing  educa- 
tion courses,  announced  John  Horst,  direc- 
tor of  the  program.  Ceramics,  accounting, 
personal  growth,  and  Christian  broadcasting 
are  some  of  the  topics  to  be  covered.  Check 
with  the  college  for  more  information. 

Goshen  College  has  a professorship  open 
in  teacher  education — elementary — for  the 
79-80  year,  with  a 10-month  contract  begin- 
ning on  Aug.  1,  with  view  to  tenure.  Apply 
to  Orville  Yoder,  Associate  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen  IN  46526. 

Ivan  J.  Maust,  R.  1,  Myersdale,  Pa.,  was 
ordained  bishop,  Nov.  5,  to  serve  the  Maple 
Glen  congregation  at  Grantsville,  Md.  The 
ordination  was  in  charge  of  John  F.  Mishler, 
assisted  by  Ivan  J.  Miller,  the  retiring 
bishop,  and  the  other  local  Conservative 
Conference  bishops. 

John  Ivan  Byler,  R.  1,  Greenwood,  Del., 


was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the 
Laws  congregation  near  Harrington,  Del. 
The  ordination  was  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Mishler,  assisted  by  Raymond  Byler,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  and  Alvin  Mast. 

“After  28  years  in  operation,  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  is  changing,  ” C.  Nelson 
Hostetter,  national  MDS  coordinator  from 
Akron,  Pa.,  asserted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  and  Lower  Michigan  MDS 
unit,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  20.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Goshen  College  Church- 
Chapel,  Goshen,  Ind.,  following  a fellow- 
ship dinner  served  to  150  interested  persons 
in  the  fellowship  rooms.  Hostetter  went  on 
to  say  that  since  an  increasing  number  of 
Mennonites  are  working  in  professions  and 
industries  rather  than  on  farms  and  in  occu- 
pations from  which  they  can  be  released  for 
short  periods,  the  number  of  available  short- 
term workers  for  MDS  has  declined.  Thus, 
the  MDS  administration  has  to  find  more 
workers  who  can  serve  for  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Michael  Faraday,  Father  of  Electronics 
is  another  in  Charles  Ludwig’s  series  of 
biographical  novels  published  by  Herald 
Press.  Faraday’s  story  is  a fascinating  blend 
of  personal  gift  and  public  service.  Ludwig, 
himself,  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
principles  and  uses  of  electricity.  The  book 
is  available  in  Provident  Bookstores  for 
$6.95  ($7.80  in  Canada). 

MCC  (Canada)  needs  a business  man- 
ager for  the  Food  Bank,  who  will  also  serve 
as  assistant  in  overseas  services,  in  the  Win- 
nipeg office.  Write  Personnel  Services, 
MCC  (Canada),  201  - 1483  Pembina  Hwy., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  R3T  2C8,  or  call  (204  475- 
3550). 

Leonard  Bergey  concluded  his  overseas 
mission  assignment  in  North  Ghana  not 
quite  according  to  plan — thanks  to  hepatitis. 
“I  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  in  a 
hospital  (in  Accra).  Now  for  these  past  two 
weeks,  Erma  (Grove)  has  taken  me  in  like  a 
son.  ” Leonard  returned  on  Nov.  1 to  his 
parents’  home  at  2221  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Chesapeake,  VA  23322. 

“Don’t  let  the  process  stop  here  ” was  a 
closing  cry  of  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking 
Conference  (NCP)  at  Green  Lake,  Wis., 
Oct.  5-8.  Thus  a Washington  State  NCP 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Olympic  View 
Community  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Seat- 
tle on  Nov.  11.  Prior  to  the  national 
conference,  two  regional  meetings  for  the 
three  states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon  had  been  held  near  Portland.  By 
reducing  the  geographical  scope  of  the 
conference  to  one  state,  organizers  plan  to 
include  an  ever-widening  spectrum  of  lay- 
persons from  local  congregations.  And  in 
fact,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  35 
conference-goers  voted  to  divide  the  next 
NCP  caucus,  tentatively  set  for  early  March, 
into  eastern  Washington  and  western  Wash- 
ington factions. 
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A new  48-page  manual  published  by 
Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  presents  three  types  of  dinners  to  raise 
the  consciousness  of  North  American  Chris- 
tians about  the  continuing  world  hunger 
crisis.  Hunger  Awareness  Dinners,  by  Aileen 
Van  Beilen,  was  developed  by  the  Calvin 
Center  for  Christian  Scholarship,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  manual  is  a direct  result 
of  the  Center’s  desire  that  the  implications 
of  its  work  on  “Christian  stewardship  and 
natural  resources  ” reach  beyond  their  aca- 
demic community  to  involve  as  broad  a 
range  of  people  as  possible.  Price:  95(C  in  the 
U.S.  and  $1.05  in  Canada. 

Hesston  College  needs  the  following 
personnel:  an  instructor  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, farm  management,  mechanization 
and  farm  buildings;  and  a horticulturist  and 
developer  of  campus  landscape  plan,  and  is 
calling  for  immediate  applications — by  Dec. 
20.  Also,  the  college  is  seeking  a chemistry 
instructor  and  an  instructor  to  teach  the 
precalculus  and  calculus  course  sequence 
with  possible  involvement  in  computer 
science  instruction.  These  two  jobs  are  open 
in  August.  Apply  to:  Academic  Dean, 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062,  or  call 
toll  free  to  (800)  835-2026. 

“Who  are  the  DeBolts,  and  where  did 
they  get  19  kids?  ” will  be  shown  Sunday 


evening,  Dec.  17  on  ABC  (consult  local  list- 
ings for  the  time).  Henry  Winkler  hosts  and 
narrates  this  1978  Academy  Award  winning 
documentary.  The  film  points  the  way  to 
1979  as  the  “International  Year  of  the 
Child.  ” “Who  are  the  DeBolts  ...”  is  a 
warm  and  joyous  documentary  about  Robert 
and  Dorothy  DeBolt  s family  of  19  children, 
all  but  five  of  whom  are  handicapped  in 
some  way.  The  DeBolts  are  pioneers  in  the 
area  of  handicapped  adoptions  and  are 
founders  of  Aid  to  the  Adoption  of  Special 
Kids.  By  showing  how  family  members 
interact  in  daily  situations,  how  they  re- 
spond to  crisis,  and  how  they  encourage 
eaeh  other  to  make  the  most  of  their 
abilities,  the  film  provides  a fresh  perspec- 
tive on  family  living. 

Ross  Bender,  dean  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
has  submitted  his  resignation  effective  June 
30,  1979.  He  has  served  as  AMBS  dean  since 
1964.  He  will  be  reviewing  his  continuing 
role  at  AMBS  (beyond  his  sabbatical  year  in 
1979-80)  with  the  faculty  status  and  counsel- 
ing committee  in  December.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  dean,  Bender  is  professor  of 
Christian  education. 

Special  meetings: 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 
Milford,  Neb.;  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 


Straight  Mountain,  Springville,  Ala. ; two  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Freemanville,  Atmore, 
Ala.;  five  by  confession  of  faith  at  Calvary, 
Brewton,  Ala. 

Change  of  address:  Lawrence  Brunk 
from  La  Pampa,  Argentina,  to  59  Men- 
nonite  Rd.  East  Aurora,  OH  44202. 


readers  say 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  one  year.  I have  enclosed  $11.00.  Inci- 
dentally, I have  been  intending  to  do  this  for 
some  time.  What  finally  pushed  me  over  the 
hump  was  an  article  in  the  Hear,  hear!  column  on 
patriotism  by  Don  Fahrenkrug  from  Colorado. 
That  article  was  the  clearest,  simplest,  most 
direct,  and  emphatic  statement  on  the  Christian’s 
relation  to  the  state  that  I have  read  for  some  time 
and  I agree  with  it  wholeheartedly.  His  statement 
that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  are  not  worth  a 
single  human  life  is  transparently  obvious  to  me, 
yet  most  of  the  world,  most  Christians,  and  even 
some  Mennonites  do  not  seem  to  agree.  Thank 
you  for  printing  that  article  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  more  like  it. — Roger  Farmer,  Lombard, 
111. 


This  is  a response  to  Emma  LaRoque’s  article 
(Aug.  22)  and  letter  to  the  editor  (Oct.  17). 

It  has  been  awhile  since  I read  LaRoque’s 
article,  but  I remember  thinking  that  someone 
has  finally  seen  this  kind  of  evangelical  stardom 


Introdueing  • • • 

. . . a 2 V2-minute  daily  radio 
program  to  minister  to  list- 
eners on  the  edge  of  faith- 
to  help  them  get 
in  toueh  with  God 
and  His  people. 


Hi,  I’m  Art  McPhee  for  the  Mennonite 
churches  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  I 
thought  you’d  like  to  know  that  the 
weekly  Mennonite  Hour  will  be  phased 
out  February  25  in  favor  of  a Monday- 
through -Friday  radio  ministry. 

This  daily  program,  entitled /«  Touch, 
goes  on  air  January  1,  1979  to  reach  a 
wider  audience,  including  persons  not 
committed  to  the  Christian  faith.  These 
are  some  of  the  persons  I beheve  you  and 
your  congregation  want  to  invite  into  the 
community  of  God’s  people. 

So  we’re  asking  for  your  help— and 
the  help  of  your  congregation— to  get  the 
program  on  the  air.  Congregations  that 
buy  time  to  release  In  Touch  can  invite 
Usteners  to  visit  for  study,  worship  and 
fellowship. 

For  more  information  about  how  to 
get  the  program  on  your  local  station 
write  to  me,  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg, 

VA  22801.  Thanks. 

—Art  McPhee,  speaker 
In  Touch 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  the  public  media 
ministry  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions 
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for  what  it  is.  I have  often  wondered  what  it  is 
that  really  attracts  people  to  celebrities  who  have 
received  Jesus  into  their  lives.  I wondered  why 
such  strong,  almost  hostile,  response  to  her  article. 

While  pondering  this  question,  1 thought  of 
God’s  promise  to  the  Israelites.  He  promised  them 
a land  of  plenty  which  they  didn’t  have  to  work 
for,  but  He  saia  to  be  careful  when  they  have  be- 
come full,  and  satisfied,  and  have  no  want,  that 
they  do  not  forget  the  Lord  their  God. 

Many  Christians  have  forgotten  the  Lord  their 
God  because  of  their  lack  of  needs.  Many  Chris- 
tians want  to  go  where  they  will  have  a good  time, 
where  they  will  be  inspired  by  the  good  singing, 
and  the  glamorous  show,  rather  than  face 
themselves  and  the  sin  in  their  lives.  They  don’t 
want  to  be  told  they  have  sins  of  self-rignteous- 
ness,  and  pride,  which  are  often  difficult  to  detect 
and  to  face.  We  have  to  humble  ourselves  before 
God. 

Because  of  the  values  of  our  society,  we  have 
become  blind  to  the  true  message  of  God.  This  is 
why  people  react  so  strongly,  \^^en  people  speak 
out  strongly,  as  La  Roque  did,  our  attitudes  are 
exposed,  and  we  can  do  one  of  two  things.  We  can 
get  angry  and  think  of  all  the  reasons  why  we  are 
right,  or  we  can  humble  ourselves  before  God  and 
asK  Him  to  cleanse  us. — Diann  Loerchner, 
Bayfield,  Ont. 


In  your  editorial  for  Nov.  21  you  rather 
apologized  that  the  Gospel  Herald  isn’t  colorful. 
We  like  the  looks  of  the  Ckispel  Herald  this  way.  It 
is  so  pure  and  white,  good  Quality  paper  for  any 
who  wish  to  keep  them  in  files,  or  others  to  save 
clippings  and  it  is  easier  to  read  on  this  paper. 
Cheap  newspaper  type  of  paper  becomes  yellow 
and  old  looking. 

To  me  bright  or  gaudy  colors  on  the  Gospel 
Herald  would  cheapen  the  looks  for  this  our  spe- 
cial church  paper. 

Thanks  for  your  part  in  making  this  a good, 
interesting,  instructive,  and  worthwhile  weekly 
visitor,  52  per  year. — Mrs.  R.  R.  Smucker, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

( .'ll  i it  In 'll  art'  an  lirnlam-  ul  tlir  1 -iml  ( I’s  1 27  3 1 

Aeschlimin,  Terry  and  Sandra  (Riegsecker), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Nov.  11, 
1978. 

Berger,  Larry  and  Diane  (Ropp),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  tnird  daughter,  Tara  Diane,  Oct.  22, 1978. 

Bontrager,  Frank  and  Leta  (Schrock),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Stephan  Kyle,  Nov.  7,  1978. 

Brandt,  Elvin  R.,  and  Lorraine  (Domback), 
McKnightstown,  Pa.,  second  daughter.  Rose 
Elaine;  born  on  Aug.  26,  1966;  received  for  adop- 
tion on  Nov.  15,  1978. 

Bronson,  Greg  and  Ann  (Cressman),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Hayley  Rose,  Nov.  13, 
1978. 

Diener,  Larry  and  Doris  (Steiner),  Mio,  Mich., 
first  child,  David  Lynn,  Oct.  3,  1978. 

Erb,  Lloyd  and  Jean  (Schmidt),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Nicholas,  Oct. 
22,  1978. 

Erb,  Rodney  and  Cheryl  (Ropp),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Paul  Rodney,  Nov.  2, 
1978. 

Friedmann,  Michael  and  Frances  (Zerger), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Paul,  Nov.  \1, 
1978. 

Heisner,  Francis  and  Donna  (Branz),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Oct.  31, 
1978. 

Hersh,  Frank  V.  and  Rosie  (Miller),  Terre  Hill, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sara  Ann,  Oct. 
30,  1978. 

Hershberger,  Edward  E.  and  Bobetta  (Beatty), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Bethanie  Erin,  Sept.  19, 


1978. 

Hillard,  Steven  and  Sharon  (King),  Mont- 
pelier, Ohio,  second  son,  Kyle  Anthony,  Nov.  13, 
1978. 

Horst,  Douglas  and  Karen  (Brown),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Beniamin  David,  Nov.  9,  1978. 

Jewitt,  Len  ana  Brenda  (Schlegel),  Ban- 
gladesh, second  daughter,  Fiona  Lynn,  Nov.  13, 
1978. 

Jones,  Rick  and  Cindy,  Archbold,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Jonathan  David,  Nov.  12,  1978. 

Kauffman,  Dennis  and  Carolyn  (Kipfer),  Elma, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jason,  Oct.  26,  1978. 

Koehler,  Rich  and  Shirley  (Saltzman),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  daughter,  Heidi  Ann,  Oct.  17,  1978. 

Kraybill,  Donald  and  Elizabeth  (Loux),  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  first  son,  Matthew  Loux,  Nov.  16,  1978. 

Kreiger,  John  and  Lydia  (Gingerich),  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Bradley  John, 
Oct.  25,  1978. 

Lichty,  Clifton  and  Jacqueline  (Hiehn),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Desiree 
Alyssia,  Nov.  16, 1978. 

Martin,  Larry  and  Kerry  (Blocher),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Travis  Lee,  Oct.  24,  1978. 

Mast,  Elmer  and  Marv  (Hershberger),  Green- 
town,  Ind.,  second  chila,  first  daughter,  Donna 
Marie,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Mishler,  Steve  and  Lynn  (Wheatly),  Dallas, 
Tex.,  first  child,  Joshua  Steven,  Nov.  13,  1978. 

Oury,  Dan  and  Joyce  (Birky),  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Craig  Daniel,  Aug.  26, 
1978. 

Saltzman,  Arlyn  and  Julia  (Bergantzel),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  9,  1978. 

Smiddy,  lames  and  Julie,  Westville,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Valarie  Irene,  Nov.  4,  19'78. 

Troyer,  Joe  and  Sandy  (Yeackley),  Pleasant 
Dale,  Neb.,  first  child,  Andrea  Lee,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Yoder,  Ray  and  Marjorie  (Roth),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Mindi  Sue, 
Nov.  9,  1978. 

Zook,  Rodger  and  Wanda  (Young),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Shelley  Jo,  Oct.  30,  1978. 


marriages 

"They  shall  be  one  flesh  " (Gen.  2;24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager  — Shuck.  — Timothy  Bontrager, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Parkview  cong.,  and  Christine 
Shuck,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Clayton  Sommers,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Carr — Dettweiler. — Ronald  William  Carr, 
Lindsay,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Mary  Joy 
Dettweiler,  Lindsay,  Ont.,  Breslau  cong.,  by 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Fletcher — Lehman, — John  Jay  Fletcher,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Julie  Mae  Lehman.  Chamoersburg,  Pa.,  Marian 
cong.,  by  Philip  Douglas  and  Merle  Cordell,  Nov. 
4,  1978. 

Cehman — Weber. — Nelson  D.  Gehman, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Gehman  cong.,  and  Dianne  K. 
Weber,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by 
Luke  L.  Horst,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Gingerich — Martin. — Rudy  Gingerich,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho,  and  Colleen  Martin,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  Holyrood  cong.,  by  S.  V.  Martin,  Sept. 
23,  1978. 

Gerber — Lehman. — Michael  Lloyd  Gerber, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  and  Cheryl  Lynette  Lehman,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  both  from  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by 
Ray  Himes,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Good — Sauder. — Sidney  R.  Good,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  and  Cynthia  J.  Sauder,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both 
from  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst  and 
Wilmer  Leaman,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Haffner — Helmuth. — Randall  Haffner,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Faith 


Helmuth,  Baden,  Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  by 
Nelson  Martin,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Hamilton — Zehr. — Murray  Hamilton,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Karen  Zehr, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  by  Nelson 
Martin,  July  14,  1978. 

Knier  — Gochnauer.  — Kevin  M.  Knier, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  and  Anna 
Mary  Gochnauer,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Landisville 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Nov.  18,  1978. 

Moser — Waugh. — Willard  John  Moser,  Crog- 
han,  N.Y.,  and  Susan  Doris  Waugh,  Edwards, 
N.Y.,  both  of  Croghan  Cons,  cong.,  oy  Richard  J. 
Zehr,  Oct.  7,  1978. 

Moshier — Widrick. — James  Michael  Moshier, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  and  Karen  Jane  Widrick,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Lowville  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  Sept. 
30,  1978. 

Oaks  — Munk.  — Dawson  Oaks,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Deborah  Munk,  Mio, 
Mich.,  Faith  Bible  Church,  by  Karl  Carpenter, 
Sept.  23, 1978. 

Riley — Gerner. — Kirk  Riley,  Milford,  Neb., 
Fairview  cong.,  and  Kimberly  Gerner,  Pleasant 
Dale,  Neb.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Milton  Troyer, 
Sept.  1,  1978. 

Roth  — Pamajewong.  — Bruce  Roth,  Baden, 
Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  and  Kathy  Pamajewong, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Nelson  Martin, 
Nov.  4,  1978. 

Sharp — Kauffman. — Crist  D.  Sharp,  Mifflin- 
burg.  Pa.,  Buffalo  cong.,  and  Malinda  R.  Kauff- 
man, Scottdale,  Pa.,  Kingview  cong.,  by 
Raymond  Peachey  and  John  H.  Erb,  Nov.  25, 
1978. 

Stoltzfus — Hoober. — Ronald  Stoltzfus,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Bonnie 
Hoober,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by 
Vernon  Myers  and  Melville  Nafziger,  Nov.  18, 
1978. 

Stoltzfus  — Schwartzentruber.  — Winfred  E. 
Stoltzfus,  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  and  Wilda  K.  Schwart- 
zentruber, Jardim  Nova  Europa  Church,  Cam- 
pinas, Brazil,  by  David  E.  Hostetler,  Aug.  20, 
1978. 

Stutzman — Due. — David  Stutzman,  Friend, 
Neb.,  Milford  cong.,  and  Michelle  Due,  Cordova, 
Neb.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Milton  Troyer  and 
Henry  Yurk,  June  16,  1978. 

Stutzman  — Rediger.  — Mark  Stutzman, 
Friend,  Neb.,  Milford  cong.,  and  Gretta  Rediger, 
Dorchester,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Milton 
Troyer,  Aug.  25,  1978. 

Weiler  — Landis.  — Sidney  Weiler,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  and  Ruth  Landis,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  E.  Nauman,  Sept.  16,  1978. 


obituaries 

Hicssrt!  art-  tlir  dratl  which  die  in  ihc  l-nrd  (Hev  1-4  13).  \\  c 
suck  to  piihlish  ohitiiurics  of  all  who  die  us  memhers  of  the  Men- 
nonitc  (ihurch  Please  do  not  send  ns  ohitnuries  of  relatises  from 
otlier  dtniominations 

Bare,  Eva,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Annie 
(Musselman)  Bare,  was  born  at  Canfield,  Ohio, 
Sept.  25,  1887;  died  at  South  Side  Hospital, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  1978;  aged  91  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Effie  Knopp  and  \4ary — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Ziegler)  and  2 brothers  (Homer  and 
Leo  R.  Bair).  She  was  a member  of  the  North 
Lima  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  22,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bar- 
tholomew; interment  in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Britsch,  Olen  L.,  son  of  Lewis  and  Bertha 
(Wyse)  Britsch,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov. 
7,  1915;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Fulton  County 
Health  Center  on  Nov.  11,  1978;  aged  63  y.  He 
was  married  to  Irene  Wyse,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Calvin),  one  daughter  (Ma- 
retta — Mrs.  Arlin  Bullers),  3 grandchildren,  his 
parents,  one  brother  (Dale),  and  one  sister  (Mer- 
edith— Mrs.  Dale  Beck).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of  Peter 
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Dyck,  Charles  Gautsche,  and  Ellis  Croyle;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Melva  G.,  daugther  of  Charles  and 
Helena  (Witzke)  Harder,  was  born  at  Latham, 
Mo.,  Jan,  15,  1896;  died  at  the  Showalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  22,  1978;  aged  82  y.  On  Apr. 
30,  1950,  she  was  married  to  A.  C.  Brunk,  who 
died  on  Dec.  23,  1969,  Surviving  are  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Lydia  Driver),  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  5 brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Hesston  College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral  Home, 
Hesston,  on  Oct.  25,  in  charge  of  Jerry  Quiring 
and  Menno  Troyer;  interment  in  Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Dengler,  Laura  K.,  daughter  of  Milton  and 
Susan  (Keelor)  Benner,  was  born  at  Skippack,  Pa., 
June  4,  1896;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1978;  aged  82  y.  She  was 
married  to  J.  Herbert  Dengler,  who  died  in 
October  1974.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (J.  Curtis  and 
C.  Harold  Dengler),  one  daughter  (Florence — 
Mrs.  Herbert  Knechel),  7 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Harrison 
K.  Benner).  She  was  a member  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of  Russell  B. 
Musselman;  interment  in  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Egli,  Samuel  N.,  son  of  C.  B.  and  Emma 
(Grimm)  Egli,  was  born  in  Hopedale,  111.,  May  3, 
1907;  died  from  complications  of  cancer  at  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1978;  aged  71  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Florence  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Shirley  Elgi)  and  4 sons 
(Roger,  Deiinie,  Merlyn,  and  Charles  Egli).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
(duirch,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov, 
13,  in  charge  of  Dennis  R.  Kuhns;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Garber,  Ray,  son  of  Christian  and  Lena 
(Gautsche)  Garber,  was  born  at  Fisher,  111.,  May 
24,  1904;  died  at  his  home  in  Eureka,  III.,  Oct.  3, 
1978;  aged  74  v.  On  Jan.  19,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Wehrli,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Ralph),  5 daughters  (Dorothy  Springer, 
Leanna  Knapp,  Clarabell  Springer,  Rae  Jean 
Schwhemeyer,  and  Kathleen  Sue  Garber),  one 
brother  (Roy),  and  2 sisters  (Lena  Zoss  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Bachman),  24  grandchildren,  and  9 great- 
randchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  four 
rothers,  five  sisters,  and  one  grandchild.  He  was 
a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  5 in 
charge  of  James  Detweiler,  interment  in  Hickory 
Point  Cemetery. 

Gimbel,  Irvin,  son  of  David  and  Leah  (Reist) 
Gimbel,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Ont.,  June  21,  1885; 
died  at  Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Cambridge, 
Out.,  Nov.  6,  1978;  aged  93  y.  He  was  married  to 
Ada  Oessman,  who  died  in  1918.  On  Jan.  14, 
1920,  he  was  remarried  and  his  wife  died  on  Aug. 
29,  1972.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Oren,  Howard, 
and  David),  3 daughters  (Verda  Mae  Gimbel, 
Helen  Marie — Mrs.  Urias  Martin,  and  Ruth 
Elaine — Mrs.  Rex  Weber),  13  grandchildren,  8 
reat-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Nettie — Mrs.  Ai- 
red Shantz  and  Vera — Mrs.  Abram  Bauman), 
and  one  brother  (Herbert).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers  and  6 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Breslau  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov,  9,  in  charge  of 
Rufus  Jutzi  and  Horace  Cressman;  interment  in 
Breslau  Cemetery. 

Guntz,  John  B.,  Sr.,  son  of  Henry  and  Barbara 
(iuntz.  was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 
1889;  died  at  his  home  on  Sept.  19,  1978;  aged  89 
y.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bean,  who  died  in 
1964.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Henrv,  John,  and 
James),  2 daughters  (Pearl — Mrs.  Wilmer  Hal- 
teman  and  Anna),  20  grandchildren,  and  13  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Matthew  Kolb  and 
Charles  Gogel;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Hess,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Catharine  (Hershey)  Buckwalter,  was  born  in 
Leacock,  Twp,,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1882;  died  at  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Community  on  Nov,  12,  1978; 
aged  96  y.  On  May  28,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
David  M.  Hess,  who  died  on  June  6,  1926.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (David  M.  and  John  H ),  2 
daughters  (Rhoda — Mrs.  Wilbert  Lind  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  James  Shank),  16  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie 
Horst).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Landis  Homes  Chapel  on  Nov.  16,  in  charge  of 
James  R,  Hess  and  Melvin  H.  Lauver;  interment 
in  Mellinger  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Killius,  C.  Loveta,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Alice 
(Yoder)  Ash,  was  born  at  Keyser,  W.Va.,  Dec,  20, 
1910;  died  at  her  home  at  Grantsville,  Md.,  Nov. 
17,  1978;  aged  67  y.  She  was  married  to  Walter 
Killius.  Surviving  are  one  son  (James  R.  Killius),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Joyce  Brenneman  and  Mrs,  Gay 
Brownlee),  22  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Clyde),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs, 
Lura  Folk  and  Mrs.  Rosella  Baker).  She  was  a 
member  of  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  20,  in  charge 
of  John  H.  Kraybill  and  Galen  Beitzel;  interment 
in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Kipfer,  Lydia,  daughter  of  David  R.  and  Mat- 
tie  (Ropp)  Steckley,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp., 
Ont.,  Dec.  19,  1897;  died  at  St.  Marys  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  27,  1978;  aged  80  y.  On 
Mar.  10,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Ephraim 
Kipfer,  who  died  on  Nov,  1,  1959,  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Alfred)  and  2 daughters  (Marion — Mrs. 
Ed  Lebold  and  Dora — Mrs.  Michael  Roth).  She 
was  a member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of 
Amsey  Martin;  interment  in  Poole  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Linder,  Ervin  L.,  son  of  Eli  and  Lizzie 
(Schmucker)  Linder,  was  born  at  Louisville, 
Ohio,  July  30,  1911;  died  as  a result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  at  Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1978; 
aged  67  y.  On  Sept.  20,  1942,  he  was  married  to 
Delphia  Mae  Nussbaum,  who  died  on  July  5, 
1969.  On  July  16,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Mercie 
Conrad  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
sons  (Lee,  Carl,  Glenn,  Norman,  Richard,  and 
Clifford),  one  daughter  (Martha — Mrs.  Fred  Mot- 
tice),  2 stepdaughters  (Diane  Miller  and  Connie 
Dunlap),  2 stepsons  (Darrell  and  Douglas  Miller), 
6 sisters  (Helen,  Margaret,  Eva,  Lena,  Luella 
Linder,  and  Ada — Mrs.  Rudolph  Yoder),  and  4 
brothers  (Ray,  Curtis,  Leonard,  and  Earl).  One 
sister  (Jean)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge 
of  Calvin  J.  King;  interment  in  Beech  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Susan  Lynn,  daughter  of  John  E.  and 
Patricia  L.  (DeLashmutt)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1960;  died  on  Nov.  12, 
1978,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  of  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  15  mo.  ago,  aged  17  y.  Sur- 
viving are  5 brothers  (Kevin,  Derrick,  Todd, 
Collin,  and  John,  Jr.),  one  sister  (Karla),  grand- 
parents (Mrs.  Orpha  Miller  and  William  De- 
Lashmutt and  Erma  Rinkleib),  and  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Clara  Taylor).  She  was  a member  of 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  16,  in  charge  of  Calvin  J.  King; 
interment  in  Beech  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  DeWayne  Eugene,  son  of  Nick  and 
Thelma  (Stutzman)  Roth,  was  born  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Aug.  20,  1933;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Bryan 
Memorial  Hospital  on  Sept.  22,  1978;  aged  45  y. 
On  Nov.  27,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Grace  Pecka, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Steward, 
Randy,  Kevin,  Nicky,  Dale,  and  Cory),  one 
daughter  (Kathy),  his  parents,  one  brother  (Gary), 
one  sister  (Lela  Wagner),  and  grandfather  (J.  J. 
Stutzman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (DeElda).  He  was  a member  of  Milford 


Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  25,  in  charge  of  Milton  Troyer; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Saizman,  Magalene,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.  in  1884;  died  at  Pine  Haven  Rest  Home  on 
Oct.  26,  1978;  aged  94  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Barbara  Saizman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  f"r'''ral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Martin  and  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Stauffer  Mark  B.,  son  of  Milton  and  Mary 
(Byers)  Stauffer,  was  born  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Oct, 
2,  1909;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  at 
Woodbury,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1978;  aged  69  y.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Davis  who  died  on  Oct.  8,  1956. 
On  Nov.  15,  1958,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy 
Hershey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Gail  and  Heidi),  one  son  (Thomas), 
and  one  brother  (Harry).  He  was  a member  of 
Martinsburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Nelson 

R.  Roth  and  Earl  Zeigler;  interment  in  Dry  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Steider,  Lee,  son  of  Henry  and  Katherine 
(Birky)  Steider,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb.,  Feb, 
24,  1902;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  at 
Shickley,  Neb.,  Nov,  10,  1978;  aged  76  y.  On  Feb. 
18,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Saltzman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Donna — Mrs,  Dan  Swartzendruber),  4 sons  (Lo- 
well, Kenneth,  Delmar,  and  Leonard),  13  grand- 
children, and  one  great-granddaughter.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Lester),  2 brothers, 
and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Lloyal 
Burkey,  and  Fred  Reeb;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Weber,  Laura,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Scheidel,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  June 
23,  1892;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  8,  1978; 
aged  86  y.  On  June  6,  1917,  she  was  married  Allen 

S.  Weber,  who  died  on  Sept.  23,  1977,  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Vernon,  Gordon,  and  Ralph)  and  one 
daughter  (Sylvia — Mrs.  Homer  Schwindt).  She 
was  a member  of  Floredale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  11,  in 
charge  of  J.  Lester  Kehl;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Lina  F.,  daughter  of  Christian  I.  and 
Rebecca  (Zimmerly)  Zuercher,  was  born  near  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  May  20,  1898;  died  in  the 
Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1978; 
aged  80  y.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerber,  Katie  Zuercher,  Ida  Zuercher,  and 
Sarah — Mrs.  Amos  Lehman)  and  2 brothers 
(Noah  1.  and  Albert  E.  Zuercher).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters  (Rhoda  and  Nettie) 
and  2 brothers  (John  and  Oswin).  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  18,  in 
charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Three  Lions.  Inc.  p.  970  by  Urbane  Peachey,  p. 
971  by  Richard  Zehr. 
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items  and  comments 


Church  growth  in  Haiti 

An  evangelistic  campaign  in  Saint 
George,  Haiti,  in  which  Lamar  Myers  was 
guest  speaker,  featured  three  services  a day 
for  eight  days.  As  reported  by  his  wife,  Pat,  a 
member  of  the  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  there  were  353 
conversions  in  the  campaign.  “Each  sum- 
mer,” she  reports,  “there  are  around  40  dif- 
ferent evangelistic  campaigns.  Many  of  the 
church  buildings  are  full  and  need  enlarg- 
ing. The  church  here  with  our  mission  is 
growing  by  approximately  6-8,000  people 
per  year.”  Lamar  and  Pat  Myers  serve  with 
World  Team. 


Suit  to  block  church  from  building 
home  for  retarded  fails 

Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Gas- 
tonia, S.C.,  won  a court  victory  for  mentally 
retarded  adults  when  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  Gaines  overruled  objections  of  some 
neighboring  citizens  and  approved  creation 
of  a home  for  such  people  on  land  owned  by 
the  church.  Two  neighbors  had  sued  the 
church  along  with  Gaston  County  Group 
Homes  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc.,  and  the 
City  of  Gastonia  in  an  effort  to  prevent  es- 
tablishment of  a home  for  five  mentally 
retarded  adults.  The  home  will  be  operated 
by  Gaston  County  Group  Homes  for  the 
Handicapped  on  property  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  church,  which  will  lease  the 
house  to  Group  Homes. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Setzer,  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  said,  despite  the  suit  by  two 
people,  the  majority  of  the  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  are  in  favor  of  the  new 
home.  He  said  “we  have  notarized  signa- 
tures from  25  people  representing  16 
households  within  the  area  who  favor  the 
home.”  He  and  his  wife,  Suzie,  have  been 
interested  in  the  mentally  retarded  for  many 
years,  having  given  up  one  week  each  sum- 
mer for  10  years  to  leading  a camp  for  them. 

Three  denominations  in  Belgium  merge 
as  United  Protestant  Church 

A multilingual  service  of  thanksgiving 
will  be  held  in  the  Palais  de  Congres  on 
Nov.  4 to  celebrate  the  merger  of  three  de- 
nominations into  the  United  Protestant 
Church  of  Belgium.  Through  the  merger, 
which  was  finalized  on  Sept.  30,  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Belgium,  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Belgium,  and  the  Belgian 
District  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands  have  joined  in  a new  church 
with  110  congregations  and  a total  mem- 
bership of  between  35,000  and  40,000. 


Synod  teachings  on  Bible 
hit  as  “lie  and  deceit” 

A Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod 
(LCMS)  pastor  has  charged  that  the  de- 
nomination’s teachings  on  the  Bible 
constitute  a “lie  and  deceit  of  Satan,  the 
father  of  lies.”  Dr.  Paul  Bretscher,  pastor  of 
Immanuel  Lutheran  Church  in  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  made  the  statement  in  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  sixth  annual  assembly  of  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans  in  Mission  (ELIM),  a 
group  of  synodical  members  who  oppose 
the  policies  of  its  administration. 

According  to  Dr.  Bretscher,  the  Missouri 
Synod’s  1943  catechism,  which  is  still  in  ef- 
fect, “confers  on  the  Bible  the  glory  which 
Scripture  ascribes  to  Christ  alone,  and  thus 
makes  the  Bible  a false  foundation.  ” Citing 
several  Bible  passages,  he  stressed  that 
Scripture  uses  the  expression  “Word  of 
God”  to  refer  to  Christ  or  the  gospel,  but 
“no  biblical  text  anywhere  equates  ‘the 
Word  of  God’  with  the  ‘Holy  Scripture’  as 
Synod’s  tradition  has  done.  In  Scripture  ‘the 
Word  of  God’  always  points  to  the  substance 
of  what  God  is  saying  to  us,  never  to  the 
form  of  the  Book.  ” 


Brewery  halts  sale  of  “baby”  beer 
following  opposition  of  critics 

Anheuser-Busch  brewery  in  St.  Louis  said 
it  has  suspended  its  test  market  promotion 
of  “Chelsea,”  a low  alcohol  soft  drink  beer, 
because  of  criticism  that  it  could  turn  youths 
into  beer  drinkers.  Because  of  its  low  alcohol 
content  (1.5  percent),  Chelsea  could  be  sold 
to  persons  of  any  age  and  was  stocked  in  the 
test  areas  on  grocery  shelves  alongside  the 
soft  drinks.  The  amber  colored  drink  was 
packaged  to  look  like  a premium  beer  and 
had  a malt-flavored  base  with  apple,  ginger, 
and  lemon  flavor.  It  sold  for  about  $2  a six- 
pack.  Nurses,  educators,  and  clergy  in  Vir- 
ginia were  among  the  most  vocal  opponents 
of  the  new  drink,  which  they  denounced  as 
“baby  beer.  ” The  3,000-member  Virginia 
Nurses  Association  voted  to  condemn  and 
boycott  the  drink. 

The  faculty  of  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  took  the  following  action:  “That  the 
dangers  in  using  Chelsea  or  similar  drinks 
that  contain  that  amount  of  alcohol  be  made 
known  to  our  students  and  constituency  and 
that  the  use  of  such  drinks  be  prohibited  for 
EMHS  students.  ” Parents  attending  the 
PTF  applauded  the  statement. 


Holds  Ford  responsible 
for  Pinto  deaths 

On  Aug.  11,  three  girls  from  St.  Mark’s 
Missionary  Church  in  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
were  burned  to  death  as  a result  of  a rear 
end  collision  with  the  Ford  Pinto  on  U.S.  22 
near  Goshen.  As  reported  by  Associate  Pas- 
tor Kenneth  From  in  Sojourner  s magazine 
(Oct.  1978,  p.  27)  the  Elkhart  County  grand 


jury  indicted  Ford  for  homicide  and  reck- 
lessness. 

“The  Elkhart  jury  had  evidence  that  Ford 
was  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  Pinto  when 
the  first  car  rolled  off  the  assembly  in  1970. 
Ford  figures  that  redesign  of  the  Pinto 
would  cost  $150  million,  whereas  a lawsuit 
would  cost  them  $200,000  for  a death  and 
$60,000  for  an  injury.  ” 

Virginia’s  voters  reject 
legalized  pari-mutuel  betting 

Largely  due  to  opposition  led  by 
churches,  Virginia  voters  rejected  a proposal 
that  would  have  legalized  pari-mutuel  bet- 
ting in  the  state.  The  referendum  to  legalize 
wagering  on  horse  races  was  defeated  by  52 
percent  of  the  voters,  according  to  unofficial 
results.  Voters  in  every  section  of  the  state 
except  northern  Virginia  and  the  Richmond 
area  rejected  the  proposal.  Churches  carried 
the  anti-gambling  argument  to  thousands  of 
voters  across  the  state  through  newsletters. 
On  the  Sunday  before  the  election,  an  esti- 
mated 8,500  churches  mentioned  the  issue 
from  the  pulpit.  The  main  theme  of  the 
argument  was  that  gambling  is  immoral  and 
that  legalizing  pari-mutuel  bets  would  not 
give  the  overall  economic  benefits  pro- 
ponents claimed. 
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The  man  who  started  packing 


Our  congregation  invited  Peter  Dyck  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
1947  deliverance  of  some  1,300  Russian  Mennonites  from 
Berlin.  It  is  a story  fictionalized  by  Barbara  Smucker  in 
Henry’s  Red  Sea  (Herald  Press,  1955). 

The  story  is  rather  long  and  Peter,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors,  took  plenty  of  time  to  tell  it.  First  he  gave  a verbal 
presentation.  Then  he  followed  with  movies  which  he  himself 
had  taken.  The  whole  took  close  to  three  hours,  but  most  of 
the  audience  remained  until  the  end. 

He  described  the  lengthy  process  of  seeking  the  help  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  get  the  Mennonites  out  of  Berlin.  Per- 
mission to  leave  was  negotiated,  but  then  it  became  clear  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  these  people  through  the  Russian 
zone  without  Russian  permission.  But  no  one  knew  how  to 
get  Russian  permission  when  all  other  Russian  refugees  were 
being  sent  back  to  Russia  whether  they  wished  it  or  not. 

So  although  a ship  had  been  chartered  to  take  them  to 
Paraguay,  Peter  had  to  tell  the  Mennonites  in  Berlin  that 
they  could  not  go  on  the  ship  to  Paraguay.  The  refugees  took 
the  news  calmly,  for  they  lived  with  many  disappointments. 
But  someone  began  to  pray  for  a miracle. 

After  the  meeting,  Peter  reported,  they  went  to  bed,  but 
then  one  man  began  to  pack  his  belongings.  In  a crowded 
refugee  house  one  person  does  not  make  a move  without 
others  knowing,  and  soon  many  were  packing.  In  reflection 
on  this  episode,  the  man  who  started  packing  stands  out  as  a 
key  actor.  For  when  word  later  came  that  they  were  permit- 
ted to  leave,  the  refugees  were  ready  and  waiting. 

In  simpler  times  one  would  give  thanks  to  God  and  go  on 
from  there.  But  today  as  we  give  thanks  we  also  wonder 
about  the  explanation.  How  did  it  really  happen  that  these 
Russian  Mennonites  got  permission  to  come  to  the  West?  The 
answer  is  that  an  American  general  challenged  a Russian 
general  to  make  a decision.  So  the  Russian  did — he  signed 
papers  giving  permission  for  the  refugees  to  leave — and  the 
process  began  immediately.  The  man  who  started  packing 


had  helped  to  get  them  ready  and  within  hours  they  left. 

There  seems  not  to  be  quite  so  rational  an  explanation  of 
how  the  train  crossed  the  border  without  being  checked  by 
border  guards.  As  Peter  Dyck  tells  the  story,  while  he  and  the 
engineer  were  chatting,  the  railroad  signals  suddenly 
changed  to  “go  ” and  the  train  simply  crossed  the  line. 

Immediately,  questions  come  to  our  orderly  minds.  Why 
should  these  1,300  Mennonites  be  delivered  and  thousands, 
perhaps  millions  of  persons,  be  sent  back?  Did  God  have  a 
special  concern  for  1,300  Mennonites?  Like  Job’s  comforters, 
the  conventional  wisdom  cannot  answer  questions  like  these. 
Nor  can  we.  But  we  can  still  applaud  the  man  who  started 
packing.  Who  knows  whether  the  deliverance  might  not  have 
collapsed  without  his  prompt  and  decisive  action?  He  seems 
in  the  tradition  of  Abraham,  who,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, left  home  without  being  sure  where  he  was  going. 

Now  it  is  appropriate  to  maintain  an  open  and  tentative 
spirit  in  our  relations  with  God.  There  is  mystery  here  and  to 
deny  it  is  either  to  close  our  eyes  or  to  frustrate  ourselves.  In 
The  Christian  Belief  in  God  (Westminster  Press,  1963), 
Daniel  Jenkins  complained  of  some  groups  who  give  the  im- 
pression they  know  all  about  God.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
identifies  Christian  groups  who  are  piously  confident  that 
God  is  on  their  side.  On  the  other,  he  places  “most  natu- 
ralistic philosophers’ ’ who  are  confident  that  God  is  not  at 
work  in  the  world. 

In  contrast  to  these  rigid  attitudes  is  the  humility  that  ac- 
companies faith.  It  is  open  to  God  and  open  to  experience, 
but  does  not  demand  that  either  God  or  experience  must  con- 
form to  predetermined  categories. 

Just  the  same,  as  experience  develops,  there  comes  a time 
to  move  in  faith.  For  Noah  building  the  ark,  Abraham  start- 
ing for  Canaan,  or  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  destiny  was 
tied  into  decision-making  and  action.  So,  for  the  unnamed 
Mennonite  refugee  in  Berlin,  it  was  time  to  begin  packing. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Mark — the  Gospel  without  Christmas 

by  James.  M.  Lapp 


It  was  in  September  that  someone  reminded  me  of  how 
many  shopping  days  I had  until  Christmas.  It  was  done  in 
jest,  but  nonetheless  indicative  of  how  our  calendar  finds  its 
center  in  this  holiday.  We  are  in  the  great  count  down,  T 
minus? — the  T standing  for  Thanksgiving,  the  day  Santa  ar- 
rives in  communities  all  across  North  America.  Did  he  come 
by  gas-powered  sleigh,  or  was  it  by  helicopter?  Society,  of 
course,  has  a way  of  sanctifying  these  festivities  of  Christmas 
with  a few  carols,  a creche,  a star,  and  some  sentimental 
words  about  God’s  gift  while  the  biggest  blast  of  the  year  is 
enjoyed  (or  endured?). 

Then  we  open  the  Bible  to  Mark’s  Gospel.  “What — no 
Christmas?  How  could  you,  Mark?  ” The  audacity  of  a Gospel 
writer  to  omit  the  biggest  holiday  of  the  year!  No  baby,  no 
manger,  no  stars — just  Jesus  the  Man  engaged  in  ministry  to 
others.  We  are  tempted  to  turn  away.  “O  Luke,  what  a savior 
you  are!  We  need  a story  for  our  Christmas  program.  Thanks 
for  coming  through.  But  Mark,  what’s  wrong  with  you?  You 
goofed  and  left  out  the  best  part  of  the  story.  There’s  no 
money  or  fun  in  tales  about  demons  and  quarrels  with 
Pharisees,  in  sermons  and  crucifixions,  no  matter  how  sensa- 
tional you  make  them.  We  want  a baby,  a sweet  child  that 
rhymes  with  ‘mild’  for  our  poetry  and  song.  ” 

But  there  it  is,  a Gospel  without  Christmas.  According  to 
scholars,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  first  of  the  four  Gospels 
to  be  written.  With  his  parental  home  in  Jerusalem,  Mark  was 
probably  well  acquainted  with  the  origins  of  the  Christian 
movement.  More  than  likely  he  was  a personal  friend  of  the 
Twelve.  It  is  speculated  that  this  Gospel  primarily  grows  out 
of  the  preaching  and  teaching  Mark  heard  from  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  But  why  did  he  leave  out  the  birth  account  of 
Jesus? 

Maybe  he  simply  overlooked  it,  you  know,  just  made  an 
honest  mistake.  “Humph!  How  could  anyone  overlook 
Ghristmas?’’ 

Perhaps  he  omitted  it  because  he  didn’t  want  his  Gospel  to 


James  M.  Lapp  is  pastor  of  Albany  (Ore. ) Mennonite  Church. 


get  too  long  and  chose  not  to  include  these  infancy  stories. 
“What?  Leave  out  the  most  important  holiday  of  the  year?’’ 

Possibly  Mark  didn’t  include  the  birth  of  Jesus  because  it 
really  wasn’t  that  unique  or  spectacular  to  him.  After  all, 
Jesus’  birth  was  not  the  first  to  be  announced  by  angels, 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  fulfillment  of  some  young 
maiden’s  dream.  Moses,  Samuel,  Samson,  and  John  the 
Baptist  also  could  claim  unusual  births.  Besides,  the  birth  of 
all  great  men  tends  to  accrue  legendary  beauty  over  the  years 
and  perhaps  Mark  didn’t  want  to  add  to  such  sentimentaliz- 
ing. 

“But  what  would  happen  if  we  had  no  Christmas?  That’s 
when  our  family  always  gets  together,  and  the  children  get 
new  clothes  and  we  have  the  neatest  programs  at  church. 
Besides,  you  should  see  the  stack  of  cards  we  received  last 
year.  ” 

Maybe  Mark  left  out  the  birth  of  Jesus  because  he  simply 
had  never  celebrated  Christmas.  As  he  reflected  on  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  he  could  recall  no  sermons  on  the 
infancy  of  Christ,  so  he  didn’t.  . . . “Now  wait  a minute!  This 
is  getting  ridiculous.  Of  course  he  celebrated  Christmas  and 
heard  sermons  on  Jesus’  birth.  Everybody  has  . . . we  have 
four  good  ones  every  year.’’ 

So  the  struggle  of  Christmas  goes  on.  We  memorize,  har- 
monize, and  sentimentalize  the  stories  of  Jesus’  birth  which 
the  Gospel  writer  Mark  omits  entirely.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
that  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  birth  narratives.  Likely  Mark 
knew  the  same  accounts  we  have  recorded  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  But  in  the  early  church  the  rallying  point  of  the 
calendar  was  not  Christmas.  It  was  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and 
Pentecost  that  were  important  occasions  for  Christian  cele- 
bration. It  wasn’t  until  at  least  AD  200  that  special  celebra- 
tion began  in  connection  with  Jesus’  birth. 

Mark  summed  up  the  life  of  our  Lord  without  mentioning 
His  birth.  Shall  we  ignore  his  Gospel  at  Christmastime?  Shall 
we  rewrite  it  in  light  of  the  modern  need  for  Christmas?  Or 
might  we  listen  to  Mark’s  reminder  that  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith  isn’t  the  “mild  child,  ” but  the  Man  Christ 
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Jesus?  It  may  be  that  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation  doesn’t 
depend  on  the  uniqueness  of  His  birth,  but  on  His  life  and 
ministry  in  our  behalf.  His  teachings  and  actions  validate 
who  He  was,  and  His  death  and  resurrection  attest  supremely 
to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  our  Savior. 

Likely  Mark  simply  gives  us  the  perspective  of  the  early 
church  of  Jesus.  When  we  consider  how  dependent  our 
churches,  families,  businesses,  indeed  the  whole  society  and 
economy  are  on  Christmas,  we  are  humbled  to  realize  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century  thrived  without  it. 

The  concern  of  Mark  is  summarized  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  Gospel: 

“The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  ” 

As  a means  of  maintaining  our  perspective  amidst  the 
pressures  of  modern-day  Christmas  celebrations,  let’s  ex- 
amine this  capsule  statement  of  Mark. 

The  beginning.  . . . Mark  presumes  to  speak  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel.  Where  did  it  originate?  At  Bethlehem  in  4 
BC?  Or  was  it  in  the  8th  century  BC,  with  the  glorious  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  of  the  coming  Prince  of  Peace?  (Is.  9:2-7). 
Perhaps  the  beginning  was  in  the  13th  century  BC,  with 
Balaam’s  predictions  of  a star  arising  out  of  Jacob  (Num. 
24:17),  or  in  the  promise  to  Abram  (Gen.  12:1-3),  or  even  the 
protoevangelium  of  Genesis  3:15. 

Mark  doesn  t specify  the  beginning  point.  Possibly  after 
being  under  the  tutelage  of  Peter,  Mark  had  in  mind  a begin- 
ning in  the  aeons  before  human  history.  “He  was  destined 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  ...”  (Ho'w  is  that  for  a 
beginning?)  “But  was  made  manifest  at  the  end  of  the  times 
for  your  sake  ” (1  Pet.  1:20). 

God’s  love  and  concern  for  humankind  did  not  begin  at 
Bethlehem  or  even  at  the  cross.  He  has  been  eternally  a God 
of  mercy  and  grace.  For  33  years  He  lived  in  the  world 
embodying  His  nature  and  concern  for  us  in  human  flesh. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  simply  marks  the  beginning  of  God’s  flesh- 
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ing  out  the  immeasurable  love  He  has  always  felt  for  His 
creation.  How  small  we  make  our  God  to  trace  the  origin  of 
His  love  back  to  a manger.  At  Christmas  we  need  to  fathom 
again  the  eternal  heart  and  mind  of  God  which  always  has 
and  always  will  be  grieved  by  sin  and  full  of  compassion  for 
sinners. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel.  ...  In  its  simplest,  folksy 
definition  gospel  means  “good  news.  ” We  have  given  this 
word  “gospel  ” a doctrinal  aura  and  religious  tinge  that  makes 
it  sound  somber  and  pious  to  our  ears.  Good  news  suggests 
joy  and  gladness.  Good  news  denotes  hope  and  confidence. 
Good  news  means  freedom  and  power  to  live  with  purpose 
and  meaning,  not  victimized  by  greed  or  tyrannized  by  de- 
spair. Does  that  sound  like  the  holiday  we  are  about  to 
celebrate?  Somewhere  hidden  under  the  tree,  behind  the 
cookie  jar,  or  between  the  programs  there  is  supposed  to  be 
good  news  this  season  of  the  year. 

It’s  there  in  Mark’s  Gospel.  In  rapid-fire  style  he  gives  us 
the  good  news  events  of  a feverish  woman  who  is  healed,  a 
sinner  forgiven,  a tax  collector  set  free  from  coveteousness, 
common  folks  released  from  legalistic  Sabbath  rules,  hungry 
people  fed,  frightened  people  given  peace.  The  list  could  go 
on. 

The  good  news  Mark  writes  about  is  not  simply  euphoric 
feelings,  but  radical  life  changes  in  which  people  become 
whole.  The  good  news  of  this  gospel  is  not  private  and 
“spiritual,  ” but  is  experienced  through  interaction  with 
others  (namely  Jesus)  and  touches  all  dimensions  of  life.  Now 
that  is  worth  celebrating — if  it  is  possible  to  so  celebrate  at  a 
20th-century  Christmas. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  . . . His  personal 
name  was  Jesus,  not  an  unusual  name  for  Jewish  boys  in  the 
first  century.  Matthew  informs  us  that  an  angel  suggested 
this  name  to  Joseph  and  Mary  “for  he  will  save  his  people 
from  their  sins  ” (Mt.  1:21).  Jesus  means  “savior,  ” but  to  most 
people  the  name  likely  had  no  more  spiritual  meaning  than 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  address  each  other  by  our  common 
name. 

When  Mark  uses  the  name  Jesus,  he  is  identifying  the 
human  personality  of  our  Lord.  Not  unlike  us,  he  underwent 
severe  temptations  (1:12-14).  He  knew  the  full  reality  of 
family  responsibilities  and  misunderstandings  (3:31-35). 
Before  he  suffered  the  nail  prints  which  we  eulogize.  He 
likely  had  scars  on  His  hands  from  carpentering  (6:3).  His  hu- 
manity caused  Him  to  need  to  withdraw  to  rest  and  eat  at 
times  (6:30-32)  and  to  become  angry  at  injustice  in  the 
temple  (11:15-18).  Finally  we  see  Him  struggling  like  any 
mortal  with  His  impending  death  (14:32-42)  and  in  His 
execution  He  seems  to  have  felt  abandoned  even  by  God 
(15:34). 

Mark  sees  good  news  in  this  Man  Jesus.  Here  is  portrayed 
the  total  identification  of  God  with  us  in  our  brokenness  and 
need.  And  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews  reminds  us,  we  can  now 
come  boldly  to  Him  for  mercy  and  grace,  since  He  knows  full 
well  what  it  is  like  for  us  to  be  human  (Heb.  4:14-16).  This 
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Christmas  season  try  celebrating  the  Man  Jesus  in  His  full 
humanity. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  . . . Now  the 
good  news  is  that  this  Man  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  which  means 
“the  anointed  one.”  In  Hebrew  He  was  called  the  Messiah, 
the  One  whom  the  Jewish  people  for  centuries  were  antici- 
pating. Mark  boldly  announces  that  the  Anointed  King  Israel 
has  been  expecting  has  come  and  He  is  none  other  than  Jesus, 
the  Carpenter  from  Nazareth. 

To  be  sure,  that  caught  everyone  by  surprise.  They  hadn’t 
expected  their  salvation  and  deliverance  in  quite  this  way.  To 
the  religious  establishment  He  was  a threat  and  to  the  Roman 
rulers  likely  little  more  than  a joke. 

It  was  Peter  who  first  dared  to  confess:  “You  are  the 
Christ  ” (Mk.  8:29).  But  even  Peter  became  confused  when 
Jesus  insisted  on  talking  about  His  imminent  suffering  and 
death.  Things  just  didn’t  add  up  that  He  should  be  the 
Christ.  It  was  finally  above  His  cross  that  His  kingship  was 
publicly  placarded  for  all  to  see. 

But  fifty  days  later  at  Pentecost  there  was  no  longer  any 
hesitancy  in  Peter’s  voice  when  he  cried,  “Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  therefore  know  assuredly  that  God  has  made  him  both 
Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  you  crucified  ” (Acts  2:36). 
The  good  news  could  no  longer  be  contained.  Soon  people 
were  going  everyway  proclaiming  the  Christ  (Acts  8:4-5). 
Mark’s  life  also  was  changed  and  he  wrote  a Gospel  account 
so  all  might  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

Christmas  is  to  be  a celebration  of  our  King’s  birthday.  But 
let’s  worship  the  King  and  not  romanticize  His  birth.  The 
good  news  is  that  our  security  is  not  dependent  on  Wash- 
ington or  Ottawa,  our  well-being  is  not  determined  by  the 
daily  Dow-Jones  averages,  but  through  the  victory  and 
enthronement  of  Jesus  as  King.  Let  that  become  the 
substance  of  our  celebrations — not  the  recitation  of  manger 
stories  but  the  adoration  of  the  Anointed  One  of  God. 


Hear,  hear! 

The  term  “non-Mennonite.”  Let’s  stop  using  the  term 
“non-Mennonite.  ” I admit  that  it’s  marvelously  convenient 
for  lumping  together  under  one  heading  all  those  benighted 
or  struggling  souls  who  have  never  become  a part  of  our 
Chosen  Few.  But  it’s  also  a superbly  convenient  vehicle  for 
expressing  unconscious  prejudice  against  persons  of  other 
cultural  and  religious  backgrounds  and  faiths. 

Moreover,  I think  it  must  sound  terrible  to  our  friends  of 
other  churches  and  also  to  our  unchurched  friends — if,  that 
is,  in  our  denominational  pride  and/or  social  isolation  we 
have  opened  ourselves  to  friendships  with  those  who  have  no 
church  home. 

A friend  of  mine,  a grand  old  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  once  picked  up  a book  by  a Baptist 


The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  The  story  Mark  shares  with  us  is  more  than  a “log  cabin 
to  White  House  ” tale,  such  as  we  have  in  American  folklore. 
Jesus  was  more  than  just  a king  among  kings.  He  was  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  very  Son  of  God.  No 
higher  honor  could  be  bestowed  on  Him.  No  greater  position 
could  He  attain  than  to  be  acclaimed  “Son  of  God.  ” 

The  unclean  spirits  recognized  Him  for  who  He  was  before 
His  own  disciples  did  (Mk.  1:34;  3:11).  Throughout  the 
Gospel  there  is  a tentativeness  in  the  minds  of  even  those 
closest  to  Him  about  His  full  divinity.  The  miracles  attested 
to  His  power,  but  His  servant  style  of  life  was  so  disarming 
the  disciples  could  not  be  sure.  Ironically  enough,  it  was  from 
the  lips  of  a Roman  soldier  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  cross 
that  we  hear  the  climactic  declaration.  “Truly  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God  ” (Mk.  15:39). 

It  is  fitting  for  us  that  this  confession  of  His  divinity  should 
come  from  a Gentile,  for  it  symbolizes  the  way  that  was 
opened  for  us  as  the  new  Israel  of  God  to  hail  Jesus  as  our 
Christ,  and  to  confess  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  our  Savior. 
Now  ours  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  sons  and 
daughters  of  God. 

Let’s  not  allow  this  holiday  season  to  pass  without  renewed 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  calls  for  our  faith 
and  loyalty.  He  invites  our  participation  in  the  fellowship  of 
His  body  and  to  join  in  His  ministry  of  redemption  in  the 
world.  He  welcomes  our  worship  and  is  delighted  by  our 
praises. 

So  Mark  doesn’t  omit  the  Christmas  story  entirely — in  fact, 
not  at  all.  It  is  just  that  he  chooses  to  declare  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  without  the  colorful  stories  of 
His  birth.  As  unthinkable  as  that  is  to  modern  Christians, 
rereading  Mark’s  Gospel  this  Christmas  season  may  help  us 
keep  in  focus  the  true  center  of  the  good  news  story.  When 
we  find  ourselves  frustrated  by  the  pressures  of  holiday 
activities,  this  Gospel  may  be  just  the  medicine  we  need. 


author  and  saw  the  words  “non-Baptist.  ” That  was  as  far  as 
he  got.  The  term  irritated  him,  and  he  tossed  the  book  aside. 
How  often,  without  knowing  it,  do  we  irritate  acquaintances 
with  the  term  “non-Mennonite  ”?  The  above  gentleman,  by 
the  way,  once  said,  “We  need  more  people  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  the  name  of  Spaghetti.  ” I think  he’s  right.  I’m  not 
quarreling  with  my  Swiss  heritage,  but  there  are  other  great 
heritages,  too. 

For  several  years  now  I’ve  been  trying  to  eliminate  the 
abominable  term  “non-Mennonite  ” from  my  vocabulary.  On 
occasions  when  it  might  seem  convenient  to  use  it,  I try  to  use 
some  phraseology  as  “persons  of  other  cultures  ” or  “persons 
of  other  religious  backgrounds.  ” I think  I slip  sometimes.  But 
I’m  trying.  Let’s  all  try. — Stanley  Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind., 
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Just  give  us  peace  and  we'll 
take  care  of  ourselves.” 

(war-weary  Lebanese) 

In  Lebanon,  long  distrust 
between  Christians.  Moslems. 
Palestinians  and  Lebanese, 
has  meant  endless 
fighting,  confusion, 
lost  lives,  lost  hope. 


Ralph  and  Phyllis  Miller 
worship  with  the  local  church, 
work  with  Lebanese  officials, 
take  seeds,  poultry 
and  expertise  to  farmers 
and  aid  to  refugees. 

They  move 
across  conflict  lines, 
deep  into  Christian 
and  Moslem  zones. 


There  is  little  peace  in  Lebanon 
this  Advent  season. 

The  Millers,  cherishing 
a vision  of  Christs  peace, 
stay  in  a land  at  war 
to  share  with  the  suffering 
of  any  faith, 

to  bring  small  beginnings 
in  a land  where  beginnings 
are  too  quickly  crushed. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


‘‘Don’t  build  us  houses,  don’t  give  us  food . . . 


The  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  consequences  (7) 


Lust:  the  twisted  circle  of  love 

by  Bruce  A.  Yoder 


when  “love”  becomes  “luv”  and  is  the  name  of  a pickup 
truck  rather  than  the  most  human  and  divine  of  emotions,  we 
have  hampered  our  ability  to  communicate  and  experience 
the  force  that  moves  the  world.  Like  a coin  that  is  rubbed 
thin  and  smooth  through  repeated  handling  and  mishan- 
dling, love  loses  its  distinct  shape  and  touch.  The  tragic  rub  is 
that  without  the  ability  to  distinguish  one  emotion  from 
another,  we  sacrifice  our  ability  to  love. 

Our  hearts  become  like  the  eyes  of  those  who  live  in  a cul- 
ture that  has  only  one  word  for  the  blues  of  the  spectrum. 
There  a person  cannot  see  or  enjoy  the  difference  between 
the  blue  of  Rocky  Mountain  morning  and  that  of  a robin’s 
egg.  Hearts  that  have  been  calloused  by  the  abuse  of  love  are 
in  danger  not  only  of  failing  to  develop  the  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  forms  of  love  but  also  of  not  succeeding  in  dif- 
ferentiating between  love  and  lust,  a common  distortion  of 
this  primary  emotion. 

Varieties  of  love.  True  love  can  be  expressed  as  sexual 
drive  (libido),  romantic  love  (eros),  friendship  (philia),  and 
sacrificial,  self-spending  love  (agape).  This  is  the  circle  of 
love  in  which  all  forms  exist  within  one  unbroken  whole.  In 
any  of  its  forms,  love  is  characterized  by  the  creation  of  space. 
Love  desires  for  another  the  room  to  develop  as  a full  human 
being.  Everyone  needs  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  stretch 
and  to  grow  in  all  realms  of  life. 

The  constricted  quarters  of  cramped  city  housing  or  stifled 
thoughts  stunt  growth.  But  we  also  need  those  quiet  and 
secure  places  where  the  world  can  be  kept  at  bay  through  no 
effort  of  our  own.  Who  has  not  returned  to  the  womb  to  be 
born  again  by  nestling  into  that  special  place  that  only  you 
know?  And  who  has  not  taken  asylum  in  the  crook  of  a 
branch  hidden  by  leaves?  Who,  too,  has  not  had  their  vision 
enlarged  by  the  expanse  of  the  rolling  ocean,  an  unbroken 
plain  covered  by  snow,  or  the  sweep  of  the  sky  on  a cold,  clear 
night?  We  need  space. 

What  in  the  world  is  creation  but  an  act  of  love  that  gives 
us  room  to  discover  who  in  the  world  we  are!  Annie  Dillard 
looks  out  of  her  Virginia  mountain  window  and  sees  what  we 
see,  yet  sees  more.  Her  eyes  take  in  “the  extravagant  land- 
scape of  the  world  that  is  given  with  pizzazz,  given  in  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over”  {Pilgrim  at  Tinker 


Bruce  A.  Yoder  is  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 


Creek,  p.  149).  God  has  handed  us  a gift  of  love  in  this  living 
space  we  call  earth,  a gift  that  opens  to  our  knock  and  opens 
us  to  the  possibilities  of  ourselves  and  of  God.  In  the  broad 
stretches  of  life,  as  well  as  its  nooks  and  crannies,  we  find  the 
identity  for  which  we  seek.  To  love  is  to  create  space — wild 
and  free,  safe  and  secure,  and  always  alive — in  which  a being 
can  become  fully  human. 

A fundamental  drive  of  mature  love  moves  toward  creative 
union  with  another.  The  most  obvious,  though  surely  not 
fully  exhaustive  form  of  that  thrust,  is  the  sexual  instinct  that 
brings  a man  and  a woman  together.  Sexual  love  is  a part  of 
God’s  creation,  natural  and  good.  To  believe  that  “male  and 
female  created  he  them  ” is  to  affirm  that  human  sexuality 
lies  at  the  very  roots  of  God’s  groundwork  for  life.  Sexual 
union  as  an  expression  of  a profound  and  deeply  committed 
love  gives  birth  to  a new  life  in  ways  other  than  that  of  simple 
biological  procreation,  though  one  is  hard-pressed  to  say  that 
anything  is  as  miraculously  creative  as  the  birth  of  a child. 

The  pleasure  of  sexual  activity  creates  space  in  that  it 
sharpens  the  receptivity  of  the  senses  to  the  delights  of  the 
world.  Though  space  may  not  literally  increase,  more  space  is 
seen.  The  earth  holds  more  for  those  who  truly  love.  The 
experience  of  newlyweds  that  all  of  creation  is  theirs  testifies 
to  the  power  of  sexual  love  to  create  space  and  bring  new  life 
as  it  offers  both  the  security  of  the  arms  of  the  lover  and  the 
adventure  of  a world  to  be  explored. 

Though  the  divine  design  of  sexual  love  is  to  move  toward 
creative  union  with  another,  the  distortion  of  lust  pushes  only 
toward  private  pleasure.  In  the  hands  of  lust,  sexuality  is  no 
longer  an  avenue  toward  mutuality,  a path  to  give  and  take, 
of  pleasing  and  being  pleased.  Rather,  it  becomes  a com- 
modity to  be  bought  and  sold,  or  a billboard  in  the  market- 
place. The  distortions  of  sexuality  within  our  society  are  self- 
evident.  Instead  of  the  direct  drive  toward  pleasurable  union 
between  male  and  female,  the  advertising  world  has  created 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  maze  that  takes  us  through 
everything  from  cars  to  toothpaste,  shampoo  to  shaving 
cream.  Our  instincts  are  manipulated,  our  money  taken,  and 
too  late  the  discovery  is  made  that  none  of  the  paths  lead  to 
the  love  that  was  promised. 

Lust  is  a deceitful  desire.  Our  hearts  yearn  for  the  intimacy 
of  relationships.  We  all  want  to  love  and  be  loved.  In  addition 
to  the  roundabout  path  of  Madison  Avenue  that  misleads 
some,  lust  also  offers  immediate  satisfaction,  a shortcut 
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bypassing  even  the  element  of  love.  Instant  love  is  held  out  as 
a product  of  sexual  activity  rather  than  seeing  love  as  a foun- 
dation for  physical  intimacy.  Again,  promising  closeness,  lust 
delivers  distance.  Few  experiences  in  life  are  as  lonely  as 
sexual  activity  without  love.  Instead  of  creative  union  there  is 
deep  isolation.  Lust  hammers  a deadly  wedge  into  life.  Space 
is  created,  but  it  is  not  space  in  which  we  can  live.  We 
separate  ourselves  not  only  from  others,  but  from  ourselves 
and  our  God  as  well. 

Within  marriage  also.  This  distortion  of  love  is  not  limited 
to  sexual  experiences  outside  of  marriage.  Lust  distorts  sexual 
desires  without  regard  to  marital  status.  When  one  spouse 
sees  his  or  her  partner  as  being  there  only  to  “satisfy  my 
needs,  ease  my  tensions,  massage  my  ego,”  then  love  has 
been  twisted.  The  person  has  been  reduced  to  a function. 
The  marriage  foundation  is  cracked  because  there  is  a loss  of 
sensitivity  to  the  person  as  a whole.  The  reduction  of  a spouse 
to  less  than  he  or  she  is  as  a human  being  is  the  work  of  lust. 
It  renders  intimacy  impossible  and  marriage  most  difficult. 

When  we  lose  our  sensitivity  to  others,  Paul  notes  in 
Ephesians  4:19,  we  blindly  keep  committing  the  same  sin 
with  a continual  lust  for  more.  Love  warped  by  selfish  desires 
is  as  nourishing  as  cotton  candy.  We  take  a bite  and  ask,  “Is 
that  all  there  is?”  Lust  answers,  “No,  there’s  more,  ” but 
continues  to  give  us  the  same  menu,  offering  us  illusions  of 
intimacy  rather  than  the  substance  of  full  human  contact.  But 
more  cotton  candy  is  not  the  answer.  We  need  more  than 
“playmates.”  We  need  real  mates,  real  people,  not  simply 
part  of  a person  or  part  of  a body  to  meet  our  needs. 

Romantic  love,  or  eros,  provides  a helpful  corrective  in 
these  matters.  Falling  in  love  is  not  foundation  enough  for  a 
marriage  commitment  (though  lust  will  advance  this  argu- 
ment), yet  in  its  wholehearted  acceptance  and  great  hope  for 
the  other  person,  we  see  the  response  that  is  absent  when  we 
treat  others  as  means  to  our  end.  Eros  does  not  establish  bar- 
riers to  be  crossed  or  reforms  to  be  carried  out  before  it 
embraces  all  of  what  it  sees. 

In  our  own  experiences  of  falling  in  love  there  are  signals 
that  guide  us  toward  the  love  Jesus  lived.  He  reached  out  to 
those  whom  society  refused  to  touch.  He  broke  bread  with 
those  the  city  refused  to  feed.  Jesus  fell  in  love  with  people. 
God,  too,  is  in  love  with  the  world,  bearing  patiently,  endur- 
ing what  only  lovers  can  endure,  hoping  that  we  will  learn 
the  way  of  love.  Romance  is  one  of  the  teachers  God  has 
hired. 

Friendship,  or  philia,  is  another.  This  love  is  built  on 
steady  and  constant  sharing.  Loyalty  and  trust  are  established 
over  a period  of  time.  Friends  make  time  and  space  for  each 
other  in  their  schedules  and  in  their  lives.  If  flowers  symbol- 
ize romantic  love,  trees  reflect  the  strong  and  durable  glory 
of  friendship.  This  fact  of  love  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
areas  of  marriage.  When  sexual  intrigue  is  not  all  that  intrigu- 
ing, and  when  the  energy  of  falling  in  love  has  fallen  off, 
friendship  is  a strong  cord  in  the  tie  that  binds. 

Cannot  be  forced.  Friendship,  while  integral  to  the  circle 


of  love,  cannot  be  forced.  Like  the  invitation  to  the  kingdom 
banquet,  philia  calls  but  does  not  demand.  Lust  introduces 
the  deceptive  angle  of  seduction  to  the  straightforward  in- 
vitation of  love.  Not  respecting  the  other’s  freedom  to  accept 
or  reject  the  invitation,  lust  lures  them  into  its  space.  The 
purpose  is  not  for  friendship,  since  friendship  is  based  on 
mutual  trust  and  respect.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  control,  of 
using  and  discarding  that  lust  temptingly  beckons. 

The  games  of  seduction  are  many,  some  conscious,  some 
not.  Enticing  hints  can  be  dropped  in  conversation,  by  our 
body  language,  or  by  the  clothes  we  wear.  Ear  more  than  an 
issue  of  hemlines,  seduction  is  a relational  issue.  It  is  a matter 
of  secretive  control  or  a masked  request  for  what  is  desired 
but  not  owned  publicly,  and  therefore  it  is  a matter  of 
honesty  and  integrity  between  brothers  and  sisters. 

A consequence  of  distortion  of  love  that  has  not  been 
touched  in  this  article  is  that  a person  failing  to  reach  inti- 
macy through  any  of  the  wrong  paths  will  lust  for  the  power 
that  will  give  them  what  corrupted  love  could  not.  The 
destruction  of  space  that  follows  on  the  heels  of  these  ef- 
forts— the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  the  carving  of  the 
land — is  a sure  refusal  of  love’s  invitation  to  create  space  for 
another  within  the  limits  of  our  planet.  If  corporations  had 
friendly  relationships  with  the  people  in  the  cities  that  they 
serve,  profits  would  not  determine  pollution  control.  Neither 
would  public  opinion  or  governmental  regulations.  Persons 
who  love  and  respect  each  other  would. 

Love  creates  space,  invites  into  friendship,  responds  to  and 
respects  persons  as  whole  persons,  and  moves  toward  creative 
union.  This  is  the  circle  of  love.  Twisted  and  distorted  it  cor- 
rupts space,  seduces  and  intimidates,  reduces  the  person  to 
object,  and  plunges  headlong  into  isolation.  Lust  deceives  us 
in  our  frustration  when  we  do  not  taste  love’s  fruits,  and  con- 
vinces us  that  all  that  is  needed  is  greater  effort  in  reaching 
for  them. 

Into  a world  sadly  misshapen  by  lust  comes  the  love  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  good  news,  for  in  Jesus  we  find  the 
one  we  were  looking  for  all  along — someone  to  love  us  and 
someone  we  can  love.  Jesus  shows  us  not  only  at  Calvary  but 
throughout  His  whole  life  that  love  does  not  ask  “what  can  I 
get  out  of  this  ” but  “how  will  it  help  my  brothers  and 
sisters.”  Agape  does  not  ask  “what  will  it  cost  me  ” but  “how 
will  it  benefit  others.” 

Power  of  the  body.  In  this  love  there  lives  the  deepest  and 
most  creative  of  unions,  namely  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
union  is  powerfully  creative,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  pumps  life 
and  love  into  it  without  end.  It  is  through  this  union  that 
people  are  born  again,  born  again  to  see  others  through  the 
eyes  of  Jesus,  to  create  a world  of  love,  to  respond  to  others 
with  justice  and  respect. 

Sacrificial  love,  the  love  of  the  new  creation,  untwists  the 
twisted  circle  of  love.  It  rounds  out  but  does  not  replace  the 
other  forms  of  love.  Eriendship,  romantic,  and  sexual  love 
gain  vitality  as  they  are  grounded  in  the  surest  form  of  love, 
the  love  that  we  have  come  to  know  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
truest  act  of  God’s  love  for  us. 
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^^Kingdom  now''  occupies 
Hokkaido  Mennonites 


"Scattered  as  we  are,  brothers  and  sisters  all 
over  Hokkaido,  how  happy  a time  it  is  when 
we  can  gather  in  one  place,  praying,  ‘May 
Your  kingdom  come  ! is  how  one  par- 
ticipant expressed  her  joy  about  the  Oct.  8- 
10  annual  fall  retreat  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Gathered  around  the  theme,  “May  Your 
Kingdom  Gome,  some  50  partieipants 
reflected  deeply  on  the  four-point  question, 
"How  can  we  experienee  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  our  personal  rela- 
tionships, in  our  stewardship  of  all  that  God 
entrusts  to  us,  in  our  lifestyle,  and  in  our 
life-planning  decisions?” 

The  main  message  focused  on  Jesus  as  the 
One  who  brought  the  kingdom,  who  an- 
nounced the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  lived  this 
message  in  all  His  life.  Jesus,  by  His  death 
and  resurrection,  showed  us  the  way  to  live 
the  kingdom  now,  the  speaker  said.  Jesus 
really  wants  and  gives  the  power  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  to  have  us  change,  to  become  a 
transformed  and  transforming  people  of 
God  within  the  world. 

One  person  said,  " 1 really  feel  that  the  Ju- 
bilee year  call  to  give  the  earth  a rest  is 
something  we  must  hear  in  Japan.  I think 
that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  stop- 
ping the  desperate  struggle  to  get  rich  have 
a vital  connection.  I really  believe  there  is  a 
Ghristian  way  to  eat.” 

Responding  to  the  affirmation  that  Jesus 
gave  the  ehureh  a vital  faith  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  normal  activities  of  our  daily 
lives,  several  persons  emphasized  the  eele- 
brative  character  of  kingdom  living.  The 
entire  retreat,  in  faet,  became  a eelebration 
of  joy.  Beginning  with  praise  and  ending 
with  praise,  there  was  a warm  response  in 
singing,  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  sharing. 

One  young  person  said  that  the  most 
meaningful  part  of  the  retreat  for  her  came 
at  mealtimes  and  free  times  when  she  eould 
share  with  a mature  Christian  who  min- 
istered to  her  in  a loving  way,  speaking  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  defeat  and  victory,  affirm- 
ing a confident  assuranee  that  Jesus  always 
opens  a way  even  in  the  most  difficult  and 
painful  situations. 

In  the  closing  wrap-up  session  the  leader 
gave  a loving  affirmation  to  persons  who 
had  served  willingly  to  make  the  retreat 
possible.  He  noted  that  much  informal  shar- 


ing is  possible  at  this  type  of  retreat  and  that 
true  Christian  sharing  is  not  only  unloading 
burdens  and  sharing  problems  but  learning 
from  others’  experiences  how  to  walk 
together  in  resurreetion  power. 

Commenting  about  the  evening  when 
persons  who  had  attended  Mennonite 
World  Conference  shared  from  their  expe- 
riences, the  leader  said,  “This  was  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  be  renewed  in  our  aware- 
^ ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  (the 
kingdom  here  now)  in  our  small  fellowship 
and  also  the  realization  that  the  Spirit  s work 
is  much  broader.  We  must  put  our  faith  to 
work  for  neighbors  around  the  world,  not 
only  for  near  neighbors.  ” 

A young  Christian  man  of  another  church 
background  who  recently  moved  to  Hok- 
kaido expressed  gratitude  for  the  warm  ac- 
ceptance he  has  felt  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “I  felt  glad,  ” he  said,  “when  I 
realized  how  earnestly  you  are  seeking  to  be 
the  church  rooted  in  the  Word.  —Ralph 
Buckwalter 


Leola  congregation 
inspires  MOMS 

Mothers  in  and  around  the  Forest  Hills 
housing  development  near  Leola,  Pa.,  have 
found  a way  to  get  to  know  each  other 
through  MOMS.  They  also  enjoy  social  and 
spiritual  growth  in  the  bargain. 

MOMS  (Morning  Out  for  Mothers), 
named  after  a Western  Canadian  group,  is  a 
group  of  up  to  10  women  and  tots  who 
gather  every  Wednesday  morning  at  Forest 
Hills  Mennonite  Church  for  an  hour  of  so- 
cializing and  special  activity. 

As  mothers  gather  through  the  ves- 
tibule— some  almost  panting  from  the  rush 
of  dressing  three  preschoolers — they  are 
graciously  greeted  by  a designated  “Mary,” 
who  puts  newcomers  at  ease  and  introduces 
children  to  their  respective  age-groups. 

After  “Mary”  has  soothed  the  soul,  a 
“Martha”  offers  coffee  and  cookies  while 
first-timers  sign  the  attendance  sheet  and  af- 
fix name  tags. 

As  the  official  9:30  a.m.  starting  time  ap- 
proaches, women  stand  or  sit  in  ever-grow- 
ing groups  chatting  with  old  friends  or  be- 
coming acquainted  with  new. 


Children  waiting  after  MOMS  meeting 


One  woman  bites  her  cookie  and  confides 
that  this  will  have  to  do  for  breakfast  today. 
Another,  a newcomer,  is  sharing  the  ages  of 
her  children  and  describing  the  location  of 
her  home. 

The  women  are  starting  to  gather  earlier 
and  earlier,  says  MOMS’  coordinating  com- 
mittee. What  began  2‘/2  years  ago  as  a story 
hour  for  children  in  the  church  library  ap- 
pears to  be  snowballing  in  a quiet  way. 

According  to  Margaret  Brubacher  of 
Akron,  Pa.,  who  has  helped  direct  MOMS 
from  its  beginning,  a five-person  church  li- 
brary committee  met  in  1976  to  share  a 
concern  to  better  utilize  library  resources. 

A story  hour  for  children  could  be  the 
answer,  they  decided,  as  well  as  be  a door  to 
the  community.  And  while  we  are  at  it,  they 
responded,  something  to  occupy  the  moth- 
ers would  be  good. 

So  in  September  1976  after  older  children 
were  back  in  school  eight  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite church  women  and  their  ten  children 
met  for  the  first.  They  studied  books,  did 
crafts,  and  listened  to  guest  speakers.  As 
MOMS  now  goes  into  its  third  season  up  to 
50  women  and  as  many  as  60  children 
gather.  A wide  variety  of  churches  are 
represented  and  there  are  attendants  from 
no  church  at  all. 

Activities  reveal  a creative  variety.  There 
have  been  sessions  on  children  and  TV, 
children  and  death,  coping  with  stress,  cfea- 
tive  homemaking.  Cake  decorating  and 
flower  arranging  have  been  featured,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  making  attractive  gift  wrap- 
pings. Forest  Hills’  renewal  speaker  ad- 
dresses the  group  each  October,  a much  ap- 
preciated feature.  Mothers  have  enjoyed 
patting  themselves  on  the  back  in  an  adult 
Show  and  Tell  called  “I  Feel  Good  About 
Myself  When — ” This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  mothers  and  children  remained  to- 
gether for  an  activity  in  October  when  they 
sang  and  pantomined  to  fourth-floor 
residents  of  Lancaster’s  Conestoga  View 
home. 

“I  really  think  MOMS  has  grown  more 
because  of  women’s  activities  than  chil- 
dren’s activities,”  says  committee  member 
Brubacher  with  an  ironic  undertone. 

MOMS  is  publicized  by  word  of  mouth 
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and  by  news  releases  printed  free  in  the 
local  merchant-sponsored  Penny  Saver  and 
Shopping  News.  Called  “MOMS  ” for  the 
first  this  year,  the  name  is  helping  to  attract 
interest,  it  seems. 

The  guiding  committee  has  learned  two 
essentials  for  success:  thorough  planning 
and  excellent  child  care.  Mothers  hesitate  to 
return  to  MOMS  if  their  child  has  had  a dif- 
ficult time  in  the  nursery. 

This  year  a program  has  been  set  up  with 
Conestoga  Valley  High  School  which  pro- 
vides child  care  experience  for  students 
while  meeting  MOMS  needs.  Volunteers 
from  the  congregation  provide  a stimulating 
group  experience  for  preschoolers  two 
through  five  in  storytelling,  finger  plays, 
puppets,  singing,  and  crafts. 

Thorough  planning  of  MOMS  programs 
includes  setting  up  a calendar  of  activities 


Methodist  minister  Keith  Tonkel  challenged 
30  Mennonites  gathered  at  Pine  Lake 
Fellowship  Camp  near  Meridian,  Miss.,  on 
Nov.  11  to  participate  creatively  in  the 
churches  they  are  attending. 

The  one-day  meeting  was  the  third  an- 
nual event  for  the  group,  composed  mostly 
of  current  and  former  VS  personnel  in 
Mississippi.  The  professors,  students, 
workers,  and  volunteers  shared  a common 
Mennonite  faith  and  the  fact  that  they  wor- 
ship in  other  than  Mennonite  congregations. 

Tonkel,  pastor  of  Wells  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  based 
his  remarks  in  affirmation  of  going  outside 
one’s  denominational  camp  on  verses  in 
Hebrews  13.  Once  the  flight  from  the  cozy 
nest  has  been  made,  he  encouraged  par- 


well  in  advance  of  September  and  juggling 
the  schedule  so  each  month  provides  a va- 
riety of  interesting  topics.  It  also  means  giv- 
ing specific  areas  of  responsibility. 

Unknown  to  the  mothers,  attendance  is 
recorded  and  “we  missed  you  ” phone  calls 
are  made  after  several  weeks  of  absence,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  mothers  feel  part  of 
this  fast-growing  group. 

MOMS  relieves  loneliness,  boredom,  and 
stagnation  which  women  often  feel  while 
confined  in  the  early  child-rearing  years.  It 
also  is  a place  to  meet  people  of  similar 
interest  who  very  likely  live  close  by.  As 
women  get  to  know  each  other  they  visit 
each  other  and  plan  projects  on  their  own. 

“I’m  not  a bridge  player,  not  a club  goer, 
so  where  can  I go  to  meet  people?”  asked 
one  woman.  MOMS  is  being  an  answer. 

— Lois  Shenk. 


ticipants  to  become  vulnerable  with  their 
new  brothers  and  sisters  by  telling  the  truth 
about  their  pilgrimage.  The  venture  should 
be  a joyful  one,  he  said,  not  one  motivated 
by  rebellion  against  one’s  parent  denomina- 
tion. “In  order  to  be  an  effective  witness, 
you  have  to  surrender  your  securities,”  he 
said.  Tonkel  has  had  persons  from  various 
Mennonite  backgrounds  in  each  of  the  five 
Methodist  congregations  he  has  served  in 
Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

“I’ve  never  found  a problem  in  overcom- 
ing Mennonite-Methodist  barriers.  We  just 
love  one  another,”  Tonkel  said.  “I  know 
that’s  so  theologically  naive.  But  that’s  the 
truth.  That’s  all  I know  to  say.” 

Assisting  in  leadership  at  Wells  Memorial 
is  Ron  Diener,  a former  VSer  now  painting 


houses.  He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  have 
purchased  a home  in  Jackson. 

Three  participants  agreed  to  serve  on  a 
committee  to  plan  a similar  1979  gathering. 
Suggestions  included  lengthening  the  pro- 
gram and  inviting  representatives  from  the 
region’s  Mennonite  congregations. 

Convening  the  meeting  was  Carol  Yoder, 
a nursing  student  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  Par- 
ticipating and  assisting  in  planning  were 
Orlo  and  Edna  Kaufman.  Orlo  is  Gulf  States 
Mennonite  Fellowship  conference  pastor 
and  director  of  the  Pine  Lake  facility. 

Tonkel  urged  those  crossing  denomina- 
tional boundaries  to  share  and  not  to  judge. 
He  said  he  didn’t  see  the  movement  in 
terms  of  being  between  distinct  groups,  but 
in  faithfulness  to  a call  to  be  a distinct 
people,  regardless  of  label. — Greg  Bowman. 

Mutual  Aid 
to  give  broader, 
simplified  coverage 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  has 
developed  a new  health  coverage  plan 
which  will  become  effective  on  Apr.  1. 
Named  the  Medical  Expense  Sharing  Plan 
(MESP),  the  program  is  designed  to  replace 
three  current  health  plans.  It  will  cover  basic 
hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  costs. 

MESP  offers  a number  of  new  features, 
with  an  emphasis  on  simplicity.  The  birth  of 
MESP  was  a direct  reaction  to  requests  from 
Association  members  “to  give  them  a plan 
they  can  understand,”  says  Dwight  Stoltz- 
fus,  MMAA  president.  Field-workers  and 
representatives  relayed  the  message,  and 
M M AA  set  to  work. 

“We  felt  we  owed  it  to  our  participants  to 
devise  a plan  with  as  good  or  better 
coverage  . . . and  which  helps  them  under- 
stand their  claims  settlements,”  says  Stoltz- 
fus. 

Because  the  Medical  Expense  Sharing 
Plan  will  become  MMAA’s  one  health  plan, 
it  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  age- 
groups.  Richard  Miller,  director  of  church 
relations  and  marketing  at  MMAA,  lists 
M ESP’s  outstanding  features  as  “a  wide 
choice  of  deductibles,  higher  maximum 
benefits,  and  ease  of  understanding.”  Mem- 
bers of  current  health  plans  are  not  required 
to  change  to  MESP,  but  “we  would  like  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so,”  states  Miller. 

Current  Association  members  will  receive 
detailed  information  about  MESP  in  the 
next  few  months.  A period  of  open  transfer 
will  take  place  from  Jan.  I to  Feb.  15. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Inc.,  is  a coopera- 
tive program  of  the  North  American  Men- 
nonite churches,  with  the  purpose  of  “assist- 
ing Mennonites  to  practice  mutual  aid.” 
Besides  health-expense  plans,  programs  are 
offered  in  automobile  aid,  survivors’  aid, 
church  building  loans,  estate  and  retirement 
planning. 


Methodist  addresses  scattered  Mennos 
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New  facilities  dedicated  at  Christopher  Dock 


Greetings  from 
church  in  India 

During  its  69th  annual  meeting,  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  India,  with  its  conference 
office  in  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  resolved  to  send 
greetings  to  its  sisters  and  brothers  in  North 
America,  said  J.  M.  Bhelwa,  MCI  executive 
secretary. 

The  resolution  from  the  Indian  brothers 
and  sisters  reads:  “Mennonite  Church  in 
India  in  annual  conference,  Oct.  11-14, 
1978,  at  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  sends  greetings  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  through  the  Board  to  the  brotherhood 
in  North  America.  We  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  that  has  been  ours  to  work  together 
with  them  for  the  cause  of  Christ  our  Lord 
in  India.  We  are  indeed  grateful  for  all  the 
encouragement  and  support  you  have  con- 
tinued to  give.  We  especially  thank  you  foV 
the  grant  of  Rs.  8,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  church  building  at  Charama.  We 
would  request  your  prayer  support  as  we 
continue  to  take  the  gospel  to  others  and 
plant  churches  in  new  areas.  ” 

The  church  sent  a condolence  message  to 
the  family  of  former  missionary  S.  J. 
Hostetler,  who  died  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Oct. 
7.  S.  J.  served  in  Madhya  Pradesh  1928-40 
and  then  went  to  Bihar  (1940-49),  where  he 
began  the  Mennonite  witness  which  de- 
veloped into  Bihar  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  rep- 
resents the  first  overseas  mission  effort  un- 
dertaken by  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America.  The  witness  was  begun  in 
1899  with  almost  2,000  cumulative 
missionary  years  served  since.  Ten  MBM 
missionaries  in  India  today  serve  the  Chris- 
tian cause  in  assignments  and  locations  be- 
yond the  Mennonite  areas. 

India  Mennonite  mission  today  is  the 
story  of  national  churches  with  a combined 
membership  of  more  than  2,600  carrying 
out  their  mandate  in  Christian  witness 
through  37  congregations  along  with 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  outreach. 
Bishop  P.  J.  Malagar  is  moderator  and  D.  A. 
Sonwani  is  assistant  moderator  of  the  MCI. 

New  radio  program 
considered  for 
release  to  USSR 

Several  recent  developments  concerning 
East-West  relations  have  triggered  the 
search  for  a new  radio  ministry  in  the 
Russian  language. 

Radio  stations  releasing  programs  to  the 
USSR  and  persons  studying  East-West  rela- 
tions report  increasing  interest  in  Chris- 
tianity among  Russian  youth. 

Walter  Sawatsky,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  staffer  working  in  Germany  on 
East-West  relations,  has  confirmed  this 


After  a year  in  the  construction  process,  new 
facilities  were  dedicated  at  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  29. 

An  estimated  800-900  people  toured  the 
facilities  during  campus  open  house  held 
throughout  the  afternoon.  The  community 
was  free  to  visit  classrooms,  talk  with 
teachers  and  administration,  and  observe 
exhibits  and  displays  which  had  been  set  up. 

At  4:00  p.m.  a program  of  dedication  and 
celebration  was  held.  Roland  B.  Yoder, 
representing  the  faculty;  Edna  Yoder,  pres- 
ident of  the  alumni  association;  Iona 
Weaver,  mother  of  nine  CD  graduates;  and 
Glen  A.  Roth,  representing  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  all  shared  responses  to 
the  calling  of  Christian  education  at 
Christopher  Dock. 

The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Lombard,  111.  As  executive 
secretary  for  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
Paul  shared  of  the  worldwide  need  for 


interest  through  dialogue  with  recent  emi- 
grants from  the  USSR  to  Germany. 

Sawatsky  feels  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  develop  a radio  program  to  catch  the 
attention  of  “thinking”  Russian  listeners  to 
present  the  gospel  in  new  forms  that  do  not 
cause  non-Christians  to  switch  to  another 
station. 

Research  has  shown  that  many  non-Chris- 
tians in  the  USSR  consider  religious 
broadcasters  dull  or  outdated,  according  to 
Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts.  “These  persons 
therefore  write  off  Christianity  without  giv- 
ing it  a fair  hearing.  A new  Choice-type 
broadcast  could  help  to  overcome  their 
stereotyped  impressions,”  he  said. 

Peter  Dyck,  secretary  for  Europe  and 
North  Africa  affairs  for  MCC,  has  voiced 
support  for  a new  radio  program. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board,  staff,  and 
Ivan  Magal,  founder  and  original  speaker  on 
Voice  of  a Friend,  would  like  to  see  the 
Mennonite  Church  produce  and  release  a 


Christians  called  into  service.  He  noted  that 
adequate  preparation  for  this  service  begins 
in  the  home  and  high  school  settings  as  life- 
goals  are  established. 

A special  part  of  the  program  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  naming  of  the  buildings. 
Program  moderator  David  F.  Derstine,  a 
member  of  the  CD  Board  of  Trustees,  an- 
nounced that  the  new  classroom  building 
would  be  named  Dielman  Hall.  It  refers  to  a 
contemporary  of  schoolmaster  Christopher 
Dock,  preacher  Dielman  Kolb.  It  was  this 
man  who  helped  persuade  Christopher 
Dock  to  write  his  book.  School  Manage- 
ment, which  has  kept  his  name  alive  in  his- 
tory. 

The  facilities  were  completed  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  school’s  Silver  An- 
niversary year  in  September.  Additional 
activities  are  planned  for  the  spring  when  a 
special  weekend  of  celebration  and  reflec- 
tion is  planned.  • 


Choice-type  radio  series.  The  Slavic  Gospel 
Association,  based  in  Chicago,  111.,  has 
requested  permission  to  translate  and  adapt 
some  of  the  English-language  Choice  pro- 
grams for  release  to  the  USSR.  Should  funds 
not  be  available  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
to  do  the  new  program,  a second  option 
would  be  to  develop  the  series  cooperatively 
with  Slavic  Gospel  Association. 

Focus  on  personal 
development  for  health 
administrators 

Administrators  of  health  and  welfare  institu- 
tions related  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  2-4  came 
together  for  a seminar  for  the  first  time  ever 
held  at  the  Board’s  home  offiee. 

The  23  participants  included  administra- 
tors of  MBM-related  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  retirement  communities,  handi- 
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John  H.  Yoder  told  administrators  of  MBM-re- 
lated  health  institutions,  “Our  values  are  not 
scruple  but  witness.  Concern  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  instance,  didn’t  come  from  growing 
up  on  a farm,  but  because  of  Jesus.” 

capped  childreii’,s  services,  and  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  programs. 

“The  emphasis  of  the  seminar  was  not  so 
much  the  technical  how-to  as  it  was  helping 
administrators  share  with  their  peers  and 
church  leaders  in  clarifying  perspectives  and 
goals,  ' said  Luke  Birky,  MBM  secretary  for 
Health  and  Welfare.  “We  focused  on  per- 
sonal development  and  growth.  We  in- 
tended that  administrators  see  themselves  in 
light  of  the  larger  kingdom  mission,”  Birky 
said. 

Associate  Secretary  Ken  Schmidt,  former 
administrator  of  Pioneers  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  said  the  seminar 
confirmed  “that  we  re  in  a changing  era 
when  new  directions  and  new  emphases  are 
going  to  be  needed. 

The  seminar  gave  administrators  and 
some  members  of  the  Board  s Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  and  staff  a chance  to 
review  the  management  services  needed  for 
the  institutions;  the  vision  and  practice  that 
grows  out  of  Mennonite  faith;  and  the  ten- 
sions present  in  a program  that  depends  in 
large  part  on  local,  state,  and  federal  financ- 
ing. 

Participants  heard  from  Mennonite  re- 
source persons,  including  Atlee  Beechy, 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  professor,  on 
“Contemporary  Issues  in  Christian  Perspec- 
tive”; H.  Ernest  Bennett,  MBM  executive 
secretary,  on  the  Board  s organizational 
structure  for  its  six  distinct,  yet  interrelated, 
mission  and  service  divisions;  and  Ray 
Horst,  MBM  associate  executive  secretary 
on  support  services  available  to  administra- 
tors in  recruitment,  communication,  fiscal 
review,  and  church  relations. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  MBM  secretary  for 
overseas  missions,  led  the  group  in  two  Bible 
studies  based  on  the  Board’s  Theology  of 
Mission  in  Outline. 

John  H.  Yoder,  Mennonite  theologian 
teaching  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Notre  Dame 
University,  led  the  group  in  a discussion  of 
the  theological  framework  for  decision-mak- 
ing within  the  institutions  of  the  church. 


Leroy  'I’royer,  architect  from  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “People, 
Beauty,  and  Buildings.  ” Greg  Hartzler,  at- 
torney from  Goshen,  Ind.,  reviewed  the 
work  the  Health  and  Welfare  Gommittee 
has  undertaken  on  organization,  liability, 
contracts,  and  legal  issues  related  to  institu- 
tional management. 

West  Coast  has  good  year 

It  has  been  an  active  year  for  West  Goast 
Mennonite  Gentral  Committee  (WCMCC), 
according  to  reports  at  their  fourth  annual 
meeting  on  Oct.  15.  Giving  on  the  West 
Coast  has  increased  significantly  during  the 
past  year  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  volunteer  applicants  received 
by  the  West  Coast  office. 

There  was  standing  room  only  for  the 
WCMCC /uspa  (light  supper)  and  business 
meeting,  held  at  Western  Mennonite  School 
in  Salem,  Ore.  About  200  delegates  and 
former  MCC  worker  personnel  heard  re- 
ports on  the  year’s  activities. 

They  were  told  that,  in  contrast  to  an 
overall  U.S.  slump  in  contributions  to  MCC, 
West  Coast  contributions  have  increased 
each  year  since  contributions  totaled  $24, 
000  in  1973.  Contributions  during  the  past 
12  months  were  $65,000. 

Barry  Rands,  former  MCC  worker  in 
Chad,  has  been  recruiting  on  the  West 
Coast  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  48 
percent  in  the  number  of  applications 
received  by  the  West  Coast  office  in  the  past 
year. 

Bruce  Harder  was  again  elected  as  an 
Oregon  delegate  to  the  governing  body  of 
West  Coast  MCC.  Reports  were  given  on 
the  Oregon  State  Pair  witness.  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking,  and  the  conference  on  “the 
biblical  understanding  of  women  and  men 
in  the  church,”  scheduled  for  Nov.  24  to  26 
in  Canby,  Ore. 

About  500  people  attended  the  evening 
worship  and  praise  service.  Eeatured  was  an 
80-voice  men’s  choir  led  by  Louis  Lehman. 
Peter  Dyck,  known  for  his  many  years  of 
work  with  MCC,  gave  the  major  address  on 
“The  Roots  and  Wings  of  MCC.  ” An  offer- 
ing of  $3,500  was  received  for  MCC  work. 

The  West  Coast  has  also  been  chosen  to 
host  the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Jan.  25  to  27.  The 
public  meetings  will  be  at  Reedley,  Calif. 


Food  Bank  reps  meet 

Eood  Bank  representatives  came  from  their 
various  areas  in  Manitoba  to  attend  a Pood 
Bank  session  in  the  MCC  (Canada)  offices 
on  Nov.  17.  Ready  to  welcome  them  was  C. 
Wilbert  Loewen,  the  new  Pood  Bank  direc- 
tor of  grain  procurement. 

John  Wider  gave  a brief  history  and 
overview.  Wider,  director  of  the  overseas 


department,  with  part-time  involvement  in 
Pood  Bank,  pointed  to  the  interrdationsfiip 
of  the  two  departments;  need  and  supply  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  Food  Bank  program,  begun  in  1976 
by  MCXi,  with  John  R.  Dyck  as  director,  is 
one  response  (Christians  can  bring  to  the 
food  shortage  problem  in  parts  of  the  world 
today.  The  Canadian  farmers,  the  (Canadian 
Wheat  Board  ((CWB),  the  (Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  ((Cl DA),  and 
M(C(C  cooperate  to  make  the  Food  Bank 
operational.  The  goal  for  the  current  crop 
year  is  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  (or 
equivalent). 

The  Food  Bank  has  shipped  nearly  50,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  India,  Zaire,  and 
Ethiopia  this  year. 

The  representatives  present  at  the  Nov. 
17  meeting  w'ere  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  assignment.  George  Rem- 
pel,  representative  for  the  Steinbach-Ste. 
Anne’s  area,  reminded  the  group  of  God’s 
providential  leading:  “We  have  been  placed 
in  this  country  for  a purpose,  and  God  has 
blessed  us  for  a purpose — so  we  can  help 
others  in  need.”  Some  years  ago  when  first 
his  son  Eric  and  then  Ron  left  home  to  enter 
service  with  MCC,  Rempel  questioned 
God’s  leading.  “Why  do  both  my  sons  have 
to  go?’  he  asked.  “Who  will  work  the  farm 
with  me? 

“That  year,  ” he  continued,  “we  had  a 
bumper  crop,  and  at  one  time  there  were 
five  combines  on  our  farm — the  neighbors 
pitched  in  and  helped. 

Church  growth 
among  the  Kekchi 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board  s overseas  sec- 
retary Donald  Jacobs  spent  Oct.  21  to  31  on 
an  administrative  visit  to  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Belize. 

Jacobs  noted  that  of  the  places  he  visited, 
church  growth  is  taking  place  most  rapidly 
among  the  Kekchi  Indians  of  Guatemala. 
The  Mennonite  community  now  numbers  1, 
200,  including  children.  These  make  up  20 
congregations,  six  of  which  were  started  this 
year. 

“Some  of  the  daughter  congregations  of 
the  first  two  churches  established  in  the 
early  70s  have  established  other  congrega- 
tions so  that  growth  has  moved  into  the 
fourth  generation,  Jacobs  said. 

A concern  of  the  Guatemala  church  is  to 
train  leaders  who  can  disciple  the  many  new 
believers.  A leadership  training  institute 
recently  constructed  in  Carcha  is  offering 
short  courses  under  the  direction  of  mis- 
sionaries Larry  Lehman  and  Robert  Bru- 
baker. 

The  Washington-Eranklin  Conference 
(North)  administers  the  Guatemala  mission 
program. 
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Radio  mission 
in  India;  Kniss 

Paul  Kniss,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  worker  in  Bihar,  India, 
reported  having  spent  considerable  time  last 
year  assisting  Trans  World  Radio  (TWR) 
and  a local  broadcast  committee  to  arrange 
for  radio  programs  in  Indian  languages. 

Studios  are  now  being  built  throughout 
India  to  produce  programs  for  release  on  a 
strong  new  station  in  neighboring  Sri  Lanka. 
Two  such  studios  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  a third  is  nearing  completion. 

A central  broadcast  office  has  been  set  up 
in  Dehli,  and  programming  is  now  under 
way  in  a five  Indian  languages. 

Early  test  broadcasts  produced  more  than 
a thousand  mail  responses  each  day,  Kniss 
reported.  TWR  plans  to  have  groups  in  the 
target  audience  areas  produce  comple- 
mentary programs  for  release  on  regional 
stations. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  com- 
munications committee,  chaired  by  Paul 
Kniss,  is  interested  in  setting  up  a studio  in 
Ranchi,  Bihar,  to  handle  production  of  pro- 
grams from  that  area  of  the  country. 

Trans  World  Radio  has  interest  in  the 
possible  production  of  innovative  programs 
similar  to  ones  Mennonite  Broadcasts  has 
produced  for  North  American  audiences. 

The  Bihar  Mennonite  Church  has  re- 
quested from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  a grant 
of  $10,000  to  build  and  equip  a broadcast 
studio  for  the  production  of  religious  radio 
programs. 

Thank-you  from 
Upper  Volta 

“The  food  we  have  that  we  received  from 
you  has  saved  many  lives.  We  cannot 
describe  all  the  benefits  of  your  aid  which 
arrived  at  the  hour  when  it  was  most 
needed.  Instead  we  will  simply  give  you 
several  accounts  of  what  happened  to  the 
grain,  wrote  Pastor  Samuel  Yameogo  after 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent  grain  to 
drought-stricken  Upper  Volta  in  May  1978. 

Yameogo,  director  of  Development 
Projects  for  the  Eederation  of  Evangelical 
Missions  and  the  Churches  in  Upper  Volta, 
helped  in  the  distribution  of  grain,  available 
through  contributions  from  Mennonite 
communities  in  North  America. 

He  reported,  “In  the  village  of  Yilou 
when  we  arrived  we  found  four  huge  trucks 
full  of  women,  men,  and  ehildren  who  were 
fleeing  their  natal  village.  That  is  the 
hardest  thing  for  the  Voltaic  to  do.  They 
were  going  to  ask  for  refuge  elsewhere  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  the  village  to 
eat.”  Many  helped  to  unload  the  food  truck 
and  they  apportioned  the  food  publicly. 

Before  this  happened  in  Yilou,  a chief  of 
one  village  quarter  was  fanatically  opposed 


to  the  ehureh  and  gave  a lot  of  trouble  to 
those  who  wanted  to  become  Christians. 
The  day  the  MCC  grain  arrived,  he  said, 
“Nothing  with  the  exception  of  this  famine 
would  have  been  able  to  make  me  put  a foot 
inside  the  door  of  a Christian  meet- 
inghouse.” Erom  that  moment  on,  he  did 
not  give  any  more  trouble. 

In  Touch  replaces 
The  Mennonite  Hour 

Congregational  outreach  underlies  a new 
2V2-minute  daily  radio  program,  said  Ken- 
neth J.  Weaver,  executive  direetor  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

“We’ve  entitled  the  program  In  Touch  to 
express  its  outreach  nature,”  he  said,  “to  put 
radio  listeners  in  touch  with  themselves, 
with  others,  and  with  God  and  His  people.” 

In  Touch  will  be  ready  for  release  on  Jan. 

7 1,  1979.  By  the  end  of  February,  it  will  re- 
place the  Mennonite  Church’s  long-running 
inspirational  and  nurture  program.  The 
Mennonite  Hour. 

“Mail  response  and  station  audience 
profiles  indicate  that  the  Sunday  morning 
audienee  is  mostly  a Christian  audience,  ” 
Weaver  said. 

“Our  priority  as  a mission  arm  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  to 
reach  a larger,  more  pluralistic  audience  in 
weekday  prime  time.  ” 

The  primary  audience  for  In  Touch  will 
be  persons  on  the  edge  of  faith.  Writer-nar- 
rator Arthur  McPhee,  pastor  of  the  Lindale 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church,  will  use  issues, 
events,  and  anecdotes  to  cateh  attention  and 
then  relate  these  to  biblical  truth  and  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  Monday-through-Friday  program  is 
being  made  available  to  congregations  for 
sponsorship.  The  format  ^f  each  2y2-minute 
program  will  allow  sponsor  identifieation 
after  the  opening  comment  and  at  the  close 
of  the  program. 

Although  the  best  radio  time  weekdays 
will  cost  more  than  Sunday  morning  time. 
Weaver  noted  that  groups  of  congregations 

Sisters  and  Brothers 


and  businesses  are  being  encouraged  to  pool 
their  resources  to  sponsor  In  Touch. 

This  will  enable  more  congregations  to 
gain  local  visibility  in  their  eommunities  and 
may  aetually  reduce  the  cost  of  radio  time 
for  some  eongregations  now  sponsoring  The 
Mennonite  Hour. 

A production  fee  of  $10  per  week  is  being 
requested  from  Mennonite  Church-related 
sponsors.  The  fee  increases  to  $20  for  non- 
Mennonite  Church-related  sponsors. 

“Without  a production  fee  we  simply 
could  not  provide  this  new  program  to  our 
Mennonite  congregations,  ” Weaver  said. 

An  important  benefit  to  sponsors  of  In 
Touch  is  the  possibility  of  announcing  the 
times  of  local  church  services  and  inviting 
listeners  to  Bible  study,  worship,  and  fellow- 
ship. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  with  current 
sponsors  to  switch  to  the  new  daily  program 
sometime  between  Jan.  I and  Feb.  26.  Indi- 
viduals or  congregations  interested  in  spon- 
soring the  program  may  write  to  Lois 
Hertzler,  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

Adventures  of  a 
missionary  nurse 

Sleeping  on  benehes  in  train  stations,  get- 
ting stuek  in  the  mud,  riding  rickshas,  and 
tipping  restroom  attendants  all  help  make 
life  exeiting  for  Blanche  E.  Sell,  a missionary 
administrator  in  India  who  completed  her 
annual  inspection  tour  of  hospitals  recently. 

“It  was  a rugged  tour,  but  I have  felt 
God’s  strength  and  power  always  suffi- 
cient, ” reported  the  veteran  worker  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Blanche  has  served  in  the  state  of  Madhya 
Pradesh — first  in  Dhamtari  and  now  in  In- 
dore— since  1949. 

Blanche’s  work  with  the  Mid-India  Board 
of  Examiners  includes  teaching  responsi- 
bilities at  the  Graduate  Sehool  for  Nurses, 
serving  as  seeretary-treasurer,  and  doing  the 
grueling  annual  inspection  of  member  hos- 
pitals. 

The  MBM  worker  had  arrived  back  in  In- 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


I'll  admit  it's  cozy.  But  after  cutting  the  wood  with  a chain  saw, 
splitting  it  with  an  automatic  log  splitter,  hauling  it  in  a 4-wheel  drive  jeep, 
and  burning  it  in  a stove  imported  from  Sweden,  I just  can't  shake  the  feeling 
that,  somehow,  we  failed  to  recapture  the  simple  lifestyle. 
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dore  on  Aug.  19  from  a furlough  in  the  USA 
only  to  have  to  leave  again  six  days  later  for 
a week-long  nursing  examination  workshop 
in  Nagpur,  followed  by  the  month-long  in- 
spection tour. 

Workshop  for 
church  leaders 

Fourteen  specific  workshops  are  planned 
Jan.  5-7  at  the  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  for  six  different  types  of 
leadership  persons:  superintendents  (Sun- 
day school  and  summer  Bible  school), 
teachers  (children  and  adult),  church 
choristers  and  musicians,  church  librarians, 
girls’  and  boys’  club  leaders,  and  pastors. 

James  Metzler  will  lead  the  group  in  four 
Bible  studies  on  the  biblical  theme — shalom 
(peace)  as  a goal  of  congregational  educa- 
tion. Congregations  are  encouraged  to  send 
a team  of  leaders  who  will  confer  with  each 
other  at  various  times  during  the  weekend. 

This  annual  workshop  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Information  was  sent  to  congregations 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  would  like  to 
receive  information,  write  to  David  Cress- 
man,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Horsts  leave  tasks 
for  Ghana  leaders 

Missionaries  Laurence  and  Marian  Horst 
have  left  their  work  in  the  hands  of  Ghana 
church  leaders  and  other  missionary  col- 
leagues to  return  to  the  USA  for  Laurence  to 
convalesce  from  a bout  with  hepatitis. 
Laurence,  who  is  pastor,  evangelist,  and 
chairman  of  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church 
executive  committee,  and  Marian,  home- 
maker and  teacher  in  the  correspondence 
Bible  courses,  have  been  trying  to  work 
themselves  out  of  a job  by  training  Ghana 
leaders;  the  process,  however,  was  still 
several  years  short  of  completion  when  the 
“Lord  and  hepatitis  pulled  us  out,  ” 
Laurence  said. 

He  looks  to  the  Ghana  church  leaders  to 
ably  carry  on  during  their  undetermined 
length  of  stay  in  the  USA.  Growth  toward 
maturity  for  the  church  includes  a number 
of  leaders  who  are  practicing  and  teaching 
tithing,  expansion  through  participation  in 
the  New  Life  for  All  evangelism  thrust,  and 
significant  steps  toward  church  union  which 
would  include  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Mennonites,  and  a number  of  other  groups. 
The  Christian  Council  of  Ghana,  Laurence 
said,  has  had  some  tremendous  challenges  in 
standing  between  the  government  and 
professional  community  in  settling  dif- 
ferences. 


readers  say 

(Concerning  the  Dec.  5 article,  “A  Wood  Stove 
as  Supplementary  Heat.  ” What  are  people  burn- 
ing in  their  wood  stoves!  (1)  cull  trees?  (2)  dead 
trees?  (3)  branches  and  tree  tops  of  trees  cut  for 
lumber?  (4)  weed  trees  (5)  potential  timber  trees? 

China  suffered  because  of  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  her  forests  for  firewood  with  no  thought 
or  provision  to  regenerate  the  forest  resources. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  Holy  Land 
under  many  waves  of  foreign  invasion  and  occu- 
pation. This  is  now  reversed  by  the  Jewish 
reforestation  effort.  In  North  Africa,  especially  Al- 
geria, the  mountains  were  depopulated  of  the 
forests  for  firewood  with  the  desert  moving  in  an 
area  where  rainfall  ceased. 

God  has  been  good  to  man  in  His  gift  of  trees. 
Trees  maintain  a climate  and  rainfall  balance, 
cleanse  the  air  of  pollutants,  provide  moderation 
against  climate  extremes.  Some  species  provide 
nectar  for  honey,  others  mast  and  nuts  for  wildlife 
and  men.  Still  others  provide  beautiful  cabinet 
wood  for  furniture  and  trim  for  homes.  Indis- 
criminate cutting,  use,  and  lack  of  replacement 
bring  God’s  perpetual  renewing  gift  to  an  end. 

Mennonites  ought  to  be  active  in  forestry, 
protesting  the  despoilation  of  the  great  rain 
forests  of  the  Tropics,  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  world’s  climate.  Mennonites  who 
settle  in  these  areas  should  preserve  some  of  the 
forests  or  replant  with  proper  species.  (3od  gave  us 
a balanced  earth  with  many  renewing  gifts.  What 
we  do  with  them  will  bring  blessing  or  trouble; 
selfishness  and  slothfulness  will  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  the  gift. 

We  cut  a number  of  mature  trees  in  our  woods; 
we  are  using  and  selling  firewood  from  the  tops 
and  branches  and  cull  or  weed  trees.  To  say  what  1 
have  would  not  be  right  without  going  and  doing. 
Last  spring  we  purchased  1,000  young  trees  from 
the  Ohio  State  Dept,  of  Resources.  Also  we 
lanted  % bushel  of  improved  walnut  seed  and  ‘A 
ushel  of  hickory  nuts  in  the  open  spaces  of  our 
woods.  Two  rows  of  tree  seeds  in  our  garden  await 
the  warmth  of  spring  to  start  life  as  Ckrd’s  gift. — 
Wilmer  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 


Have  patience  with  me  as  I comment  on  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "the  Homemaker”  in  your  edi- 
torial of  November  14. 

Count  me  as  one  who  prefers  reading  a person’s 
given  name  rather  than  a term  1 consider  to  have 
stereotyped  connotations. — Mary  Jane  Hershey, 
Harleysville,  Pa. 

o o o 

1 want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  series 
by  Bruce  A.  Yoder  on  “tne  seven  deadly  sins.”  1 
feel  our  Brother  Yoder  has  been  give  some  deep 
insights. 

The  article  on  gluttony  (Nov.  14)  caught  my 
eye  and  with  a certain  amount  of  dread  I started 
to  read  it.  1 was  expecting  to  be  made  even  more 
guilty  than  I am  already  for  carrying  around  extra 
pounds.  Then,  too,  I have  this  ambivalent  feeling 
about  my  enjoyment  of  cooking  and  trying  new 
recipes.  On  the  one  hand  I thank  Ck)d  sincerely 
for  good  food  and  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  smell, 
and  on  the  other  I feel  guilty  for  being  so 
“sensuous  ! 

What  a joyful  surprise  it  was  to  find  in  Bro. 
Yoder’s  article  some  deeply  spiritual  guidelines 
for  judging  our  enjoyment  and  use  of  food  and 
eating.  If  I understand  him  correctly,  we  need  to 
make  eating  a time  of  worship  and/or  fellowship, 
and  we  will  be  safeguarded  from  the  sin  of  glut- 
tony. 

I plan  to  keep  pondering  this  insight  he  has 
shared  and  will  ask  God  to  make  clear  what  it 
means  to  me  in  my  circumstances. 


So  for  that,  and  many  other  great  articles,  I 
thank  you. — Clara  Headrick,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


As  a participant  in  the  Women  in  Ministry 
Conference  reported  in  the  Nov.  14  issue,  I 
believe  the  problem  mentioned  about  powerless 
women  is  better  understood  if  we  say  voiceless 
women.  Disciples  of  Jesus,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, are  not  to  seek  power  in  the  church  but  ii.se- 
fulness  for  themselves  and  each  other  according 
to  the  differing  gifts  the  Spirit  has  given.  This  in- 
volves a speaking  ministry  for  some. 

There  are  dedicated,  gifted  Mennonite  women 
equipped  by  the  Spirit  but  clipped  by  the  church. 
Among  the  reasons: 

1.  A doctrine  of  silence  for  women  has  been 
built  on  a Bible  verse  or  two  (this  is  how  heresies 
begin)  while  ignoring  the  many  verses  about 
women  proclaiming  (jod’s  message  and  carrying 
leadership  responsibilities  even  in  a day  when 
woman’s  status  was  shamefully  low.  Halley's  Bi- 
ble Handbook  says  there  must  have  been  some 
local  circumstance,  unknown  to  us,  that  gave 
point  to  Paul’s  words  that  women  should  be 
silent.  We  can  be  convinced  of  this  when  we  note 
that  elsewhere  in  his  same  letter  to  the  (kirin- 
thians,  Paul  gives  instructions  to  both  men  and 
women  who  pray  or  proclaim  (^)d  s message  in 
the  public  assembly.  Silence  required  of  those 
women  interrupting  the  service  with  their  ques- 
tions had  nothing  to  do  with  those  women  exercis- 
ing their  gift  of  prophesying — biased  translators 
and  commentators  notwithstanding. 

2.  Some  men  and  some  women  find  it  hard  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  different  women  having  dif- 
ferent gifts.  For  example,  they  assume  that  if 
some  women  are  uncomfortable  in  a speaking 
ministry,  then  all  women  should  be  uncomfort- 
able. Tnis  is  at  the  root  of  many  limitations  placed 
upon  women  in  the  use  of  their  gifts  in  the 
church.  Charles  G.  Finney  said,  "No  church  that 
is  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Ghost  will  object  to 
the  public  ministry  of  women,”  (3od  gives  the 
gift.  He  is  able  to  enable  and  I do  not  believe  He 
cares  whether  His  speaking  servant  is  male  or  fe- 
male anymore  than  He  cares  about  the  color  of 
skin,  hair,  or  eyes. 

3.  The  church  has  absorbed  much  of  society’s 
idea  that  a woman’s  face  is  her  future  and  her 
body  is  her  mission.  Absorbed  also  is  the  notion 
that  maleness  is  superior  to  femaleness  and 
somehow  more  sacred.  Scriptures  are  then  used 
and  misused  to  fit  into  this  bias.  Thus  women  are 
voiceless  in  the  church  for  cultural  more  than 
theological  reasons.  What  an  indictment  that 
after  the  Greek/Jew  barrier  was  broken  in  the  first 
century  and  the  slave/free  barrier  through  the 
centuries  of  Christendom,  there  are  still  barriers 
between  Christian  male  and  female  in  a church 
that  speaks  so  glibly  of  freedom  in  Christ. 

4.  Unlike  the  high  calling  of  fatherhood,  the 
high  calling  of  motherhood  has  been  seen  as  a 
reason  to  exclude  persons  from  sharing  in  church 
responsibilities.  Fathers  are  parents  too.  Mothers 
are  persons  too.  Both  are  needed  in  kingdom  busi- 
ness at  home  and  at  church,  and  both  need  to  be 
fully  a part  of  the  mission  in  both  spheres. 
Children  grow  and  go.  Men  die  first  in  most  cases. 
Like  men,  women  single  and  married  need  to  use 
their  gifts  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  at  all  ages 
and  stages.  It  is  a law  of  spiritual  and  mental 
health  that  they  do  so.  And  it  is  a test  of  maturity 
to  encourage  the  gifts  of  others. 

1 am  sure  a young  Mennonite  minister  spoke 
for  many  other  free  and  freeing  men  in  the  church 
when  he  said,  “We  should  encourage  all  gifts  of 
all  persons  for  all  ministries  of  the  church  (1  Cor. 
12:4-7;  Eph,  4:11,  12)  regardless  of  age,  race,  sex, 
or  economic  status  (Gal,  3:27,  28;  1 Cor.  12:12, 
13)  in  order  that  through  the  church  the  w'orld 
might  come  to  know  the  manifold  wisdom  and 
love  of  God  and  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  ” (Eph,  3:10). 

For  years  1 have  been  compiling  a list  of  Bible 
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references  to  women’s  work,  worth,  role,  and  it  is 
still  incomplete,  However,  it  is  available  free  to 
anyone  sending  a long,  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope. — (Mrs.)  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  fill 
Mt.  Clinton  Pike,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
— Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


births 

( liiltircti  arr  jri  lirrituUf  the  1 .nrti  (IN  1273) 

Bender,  John  P.  and  Mildred  (Yoder),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Louise,  Nov.  2,  1978. 

Boettger,  Don  and  Marilyn  (DeLapp),  King- 
man,  Alta.,  first  child,  Nicole  Jean,  Oct.  9,  1978. 

Buller,  Andy  and  Brenda  (Tyson),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Krista  Lynn,  Nov.  7,  1978. 

Clemmer,  Norman  Lee  and  Linda  (Kulp),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  son,  Ryan  Lynn,  Nov.  15,  1978. 

Crilow,  Richard  and  Louise  (Begly),  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Andrea  Jill,  Oct.  6,  1978. 

Fox,  Dennis  and  Shirley  (Moyer),  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Jodie  Lynn, 
Nov.  22,  1978. 

Eberly,  John  and  Ruby  (Miller),  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Pamela  Kay,  born 
Feb.  25,  1972;  adopted  Nov.  13,  1978. 

Harrison,  Tom  and  Doreen,  Bronson,  Mich., 
second  daughter,  Lynette  Jo,  Nov.  20,  1978. 

Hayhurst,  David  Owen  and  Phyllis  (Eichorn), 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Edward, 
Nov.  28,  1978. 

Hershberger,  Terry  and  Marlene  (Laughery), 
Union  City,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Todd 
Gabriel,  Nov.  6,  1978. 

Hochstetler,  Owen  and  Edna  (Yoder),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karrie 
Beth,  Nov.  12,  1978. 

Litwiller,  Delmar  and  Cindy  (Oswald),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Andrew, 
Nov.  15,  1978. 

Lyon,  Thomas,  and  Marilyn  (Jenkins),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Timothy  Andrew,  Oct. 
27,  1978. 

McBride,  Larry  and  Ann  (Martin),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Melanie  Ann,  Sept.  7,  1978. 

McPhee,  Arthur  G.  and  Evelyn  (Horst),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  John  Michael,  Nov.  16, 
1978. 

Martin,  Don  and  Marian  (Yoder),  Brooks, 
Alta.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Candace  Renee, 
Feb.  3,  1978. 

Mast,  Jon  and  Rhoda  (Miller),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Rachael  Mary,  Nov.  14,  1978. 

Miller,  David  and  Linda  (Stutzman),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Jesse  Allen,  Oct.  28,  1978. 

Rodgers,  Rick  and  Marnetta,  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Kevin  Richard,  Nov.  3,  1978. 

Rosenberger,  Phil  and  Sharon  (Derstine), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Tonya  Lynn,  Nov.  24,  1978. 

Sider,  Richard  and  Martha  (Ebersole),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Katherine, 
Oct.  9,  1978. 

Stauffer,  Clair  and  Carol  (Roth),  Portland, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Jean,  Nov.  27, 
1978. 

Stone,  Russell  and  Eileen  (Buckwalter),  Lit- 
tleton, Colo,,  first  child,  Benjamin  Andrew,  Oct, 
17,  1978. 

Stutzman,  Jerry  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Kinross, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Marian  Lynne,  Sept.  11, 
1978. 

Swartz,  Keith  and  Emma  (Kauffman),  Walton, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Beth  Ann,  Nov. 
29,  1978. 

Swartzendruber,  Art  and  Ethel  (Grieser), 
Swayzee,  Ind.,  third  son,  Sidney  Lee,  Oct.  5, 
1978. 

Wilson,  Robert  and  Beverly  (Troyer),  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  second  son,  James  Clarence,  Oct. 
16,  1978, 


Zook,  Rod  and  Julia,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  first 
child,  Krista  Renee,  Oct.  23,  1978. 


marriages 

They  shall  be  one  flesh  ((ien.  2:24).  A six-month  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  G<jspel  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Goodman  — Bontrager.  — John  Wesley  Good- 
man II,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  Pentecostal  Church, 
and  Dorcas  Bontrager,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  Oak 
Terrace  cong.,  by  John  Eberly,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Hershberger — McQueeney. — ^Willard  Hersh- 
berger, Corry,  Pa.,  and  Marilyn  McQueeney, 
both  from  Beaverdam  cong.,  by  Leonard  Adams, 
Oct.  7,  1978. 

Hershey — Sauder. — Daniel  Hershey,  Parkes- 
burg.  Pa.,  Parkesburg  cong.,  and  Janet  Sauder, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by  Noah  Hershey 
and  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  Sept.  16,  1978, 

Martin  — Kaufman.  — Joseph  Martin,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  and  La  Vonne  Kaufman, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong.,  by  Marvin 
Kaufman,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  19,  1978. 

Miller — Thomas. — Robert  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  Holl- 
sopple, Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong.,  and  Susan 
I Thomas,  by  Marvin  Kaufman,  July  20,  1978. 

Neufeld  — Steinman.  — David  Neufeld  and 
Sharon  Steinman,  both  from  Waterloo,  Ont,,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Nov.  18,  1978. 

Schuit — Stutzman. — Dennis  Schuit  and  Kathy 
Stutzman,  Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel, 
Oct.  28,  1978. 

Skiles — Bontrager. — Bill  Skiles,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Judy  Bontrager,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  both  from 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Clare  Schumm  and  Aden 
Horst,  Nov.  18,  1978, 

Smoker — Burkhart. — Timothy  J.  Smoker, 

Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Andrew’s  Bridge  cong.,  and 
Sandra  K.  Burkhart,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Nov.  25,  1978. 

Steckly  — Eck.  — Frank  Steckly,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo,  cong.,  and  Joy  Eck,  Bethesda 
cong.,  Henderson,  Neb.,  Oct.  21,  1978. 

Steiner  — Swartzendruber.  — Daniel  James 
Steiner,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and 
Cindy  Lou  Swartzendruber,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Duane  Beck  and  Dean 
Swartzendruber,  Nov.  25,  1978. 

Steiner  — Stutzman.  — Roger  Lee  Steiner, 
Berlin,  Ohio,  and  Laverta  Collen  Stutzman, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Dean 
Swartzendruber,  Nov.  18,  1978. 

Troyer  — Flanegan.  — Gordon  Trover,  Well- 
man cong.,  Wellman,  Iowa,  and  Debbie 
Flanegan,  Christian  Church,  Nov.  4,  1978. 

Yoder — Kilmer. — Keith  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Linda  Kilmer,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Clare  Schumm  and  Harvey 
Chupp,  Nov.  25,  1978. 

Zimmerman  — Ressler.  — Lester  Zimmerman 
and  Erma  Ressler,  both  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  Pu- 
laski St.  eong.,  by  Melvin  Delp,  Sept.  23,  1978. 


obituaries 

Hics.srcl  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l>ord  (Rev  14;  13),  Wc 
seek  to  ptdilish  ohitnarit’s  of  all  who  die  as  members  the  Meii- 
nonite  (diiireh  Please  tio  not  semi  iis  obituaries  of  relatives  Irom 
other  dt'nomiiiations 

Anders,  Clayton  F.,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Fan- 
nie (Fretz)  Anders,  was  born  in  Towamencin 
Twp.,  Pa.,  May  7,  1897;  died  at  Elkton,  Md., 
Nov.  24,  1978;  aged  81  y.  On  Oct.  27,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Lizzie  Dettra,  who  died  on  June 
13,  1968.  On  Feb.  24,  1970,  he  was  married  to 
Sara  Ann  Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mildred — Mrs.  Henry  Berry),  3 
sons  (Leroy,  Alvin,  and  Samuel  Chester),  9 step- 
children (Mrs.  Corine  Miller,  Mrs.  Wilma  Miller, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Stoll,  Mrs.  Emma  Stoll,  Mrs.  Jean 


Kemp,  Albert,  John  Dee,  Ben,  and  Adrian  Wag- 
ler), 27  grandchildren,  41  great-grandchildren,  34  y 
step-grandchildren  and  22  step-great-grand- 
children,  2 brothers  (Arthur  and  Norman),  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Knechel,  Mrs.  Susie  Moyer, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Stoneback).  He  was  a member 
of  Tourist  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Franconia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Harold 
Ranck  and  Earl  Anders,  Jr.;  interment  in  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eberly,  Casper  S.,  son  of  John  and  Fannie 
(Schmuck)  Eberlv,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Aug.  24,  1885;  died  at  Fairmount  Rest  Home, 
Epnrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1978;  aged  93  y.  He  was 

married  to Myers,  who  died  about  8 years 

after  marriage.  On  Mar.  29,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Forrey,  who  also  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Willard),  4 grandchildren, 

9 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Katie  Mell- 
inger  and  Mamie  Long).  He  was  a member  of 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  24,  in  charge  of  Wilbert 
Lind,  J.  Elvin  Martin,  and  Paul  Hollinger;  inter- 
ment in  Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Dennis,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia 
(Moser)  Steiner,  was  born  at  Dalton,  Ohio,  July 
25,  1907;  died  of  a heart  problem  at  his  home  in 
Colon,  Mich.,  Nov.  22,  1978;  aged  71  y.  On  Apr. 

23,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Elva  B.  Rafeld,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Emma — Mrs.  Jack  Bishop),  2 sons  (Mahlon  and 
Doyle),  6 grandchildren,  one  great-granddaugh- 
ter, 5 sisters  (Mrs.  Etta  Amstutz,  Lovina — Mrs. 
Allen  Amstuz,  Ruth — Mrs.  M.  A.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Esther  Stauffer,  and  Mrs.  Verna  Smoker),  and  one 
brother  (Reuben).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son,  one  sister,  and  4 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Martins  Men- 
nonite Church,  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Dean  M. 
Brubaker  and  Wayne  King;  interment  in  Martin 
Cemetery. 

Weidlein,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Swartzendruber)  Reber,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  26,  1888;  died  at  Racine, 
Wis.,  Nov.  3,  1978;  aged  90  y.  On  Sept.  3,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Guy  G.  Weidlein,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Harold  and 
Marval),  5 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Po- 
well Funeral  Home,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Nov.  6,  in 
charge  of  Ronald  Kennel;  interment  in  Wellman 
Cemetery. 

Weirich,  Ruth  Glenda,  daughter  of  Daniel  S. 
and  Sarah  J.  (Hershberger)  Troyer,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1907;  died  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Npv.  8,  1978;  aged 
71  y.  She  was  married  to  Jacob  F.  Weirich,  who 
survives.  Also  suriving  are  one  son  (Peter  Troy),  3 
brothers  (Ralph,  Paul,  and  Raymond),  and  3 
sisters  (Erma  Zimmerman,  Anna  Schrock,  and 
Vella  Elliott).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Miles  and  Oris).  She  was  a member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  French  Mortuary,  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of 
Dale  Lee;  interment  in  Sunset  Memorial  Gar- 
dens, Albuquerque. 


Cover  photo  by  Three  Lions,  Inc. 
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A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Jan.  5-7,  1979. 
Ministers’  Week,  "Refocusing  Evangelism.  ” Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg.  Va..  Jan.  15-18,  1979. 
Mennonite  General  Assembly,  Waterloo.  Ont.,  Aug.  11-16,  1979. 
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Time  for  church  to  pay  taxes 
says  Southern  Baptist  pastor 

Holding  that  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
paying  taxes,  W.  W.  Finlater,  pastor  of  the 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  has  asked  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina  to  reconsider  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  its  own  properties.  With 
taxpayers  all  over  the  country  growing  more 
resentful  over  rising  property  taxes,  particu- 
larly since  passage  of  California’s  Proposi- 
tion 13,  he  said  tax-cutting  moves  will  sweep 
the  nation  and  result  in  more  attention  be- 
ing directed  to  tax-exempt  property  owned 
by  churches  and  organizations.  “There- 
fore,” Mr.  Finlator  said,  “it  is  propitious  for 
churches  and  denominations  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  their  own  tax-exempt 
property  ” before  the  public  begins  raising 
such  questions  on  its  own. 

Tobacco  firms  backed  drive 
against  anti-smoking  plan 

Supporters  of  public  smoking,  mainly  to- 
bacco companies,  spent  a record  $5.6 
million  in  a campaign  to  defeat  an  anti- 
smoking initiative  (Proposition  5)  that 
would  control  smoking  at  work  and  in  public 
places  in  California.  About  97  percent  of  the 
funds  came  from  tobacco  companies,  who 
contributed  $700,000  in  the  final  days  of  the 
campaign.  Supporters  of  the  anti-smoking 
Proposition  5 initiative  raised  a total  $578, 
761  and  spent  $512,650  during  the  cam- 
paign period  beginning  on  Oct.  24. 

Sunday  law  infraction  charged 
against  “automatic”  bank  teller 

Are  banks  operating  “automatic  teller 
machines”  on  Sunday  breaking  Connect- 
icut’s “blue’  laws?  The  First  Stamford  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  believes  so  and  has 
filed  suit  against  four  of  its  competitors.  It 
charges  that  “automatic  banking  ” on  Sun- 
day is  illegal,  barred  by  law,  in  a suit  that 
names  the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  Con- 
necticut National  Bank,  the  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut,  and  Hartford  National 
Bank.  Banking  through  automatic  machines 
is  as  illegal  as  hiring  a real,  live  teller  to  cash 
checks  or  post  deposits.  First  Stamford 
claims. 


Grapes  on  the  table 

There  were  grapes  on  the  table  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  the 
United  Church  for  Homeland  Ministries. 
The  United  Church  agency  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strongest  supporters  of  the  boy- 


cott of  nonunion  grapes,  lettuce,  and  wines 
when  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
struggled  to  organize  in  the  vineyards  of 
C^alifornia.  Its  ban  on  grapes  lasted  10  years. 
Cesar  (]havez,  president  of  the  union,  called 
off  the  boycott  early  this  year  when  the 
union  .settled  its  disputes  with  the  growers. 

London  pictured  as  city 
in  need  of  missionaries 

London,  which  used  to  send  missionaries 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  now  needs 
missionaries  within  the  city,  the  interde- 
nominational London  City  Mission  was  told. 
The  mission  was  founded  in  1835  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity.  The 
population  then  was  relatively  small  but 
now  it  attracts  up  to  24  million  visitors  and 
commuters  every  year,  but  there  are  only 
100  missionaries  working  in  the  city,  the 
conference  was  told. 


Charismatic  conference  draws 
14,000  in  Rhode  Island 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Catholic  Charis- 
matic Movement  is  to  go  out  of  business  and 
“become  absorbed  in  a renewed  Catholic 
Church,”  according  to  Father  John  F.  Ran- 
dall, chairman  of  the  first  New  England 
General  Conference  on  the  Charismatic 
Renewal.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  facing 
charismatics  is  that  they  “will  become  a club 
and  not  complete  their  mission,  ” the  priest 
said  at  a news  conference.  Nearly  14,000 
charismatics  were  joined  by  16  bishops  in 
the  various  conference  programs  which  in- 
cluded 33  workshops,  a 2‘/2-hour  mass,  and 
general  sessions. 

71,379  Viet  “boat  people” 
have  fled  from  homeland 

Some  71,379  Vietnamese  have  success- 
fully fled  from  their  homeland  by  sea  since 
the  1975  communist  takeover  and  the  flood 
of  “boat  people”  continues  despite  the 
dangers,  according  to  a report  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  Data  reveals  that  37,176  have 
found  new  homes  and  34,203  are  still  scat- 
tered in  temporary  locations.  In  October 
alone,  12,186  “boat  people  ” reached  ports 
of  the  South  China  Sea  and  more  distant 
shores,  raising  to  51,090  the  number  of  such 
arrivals  in  the  first  10  months  of  1978. 


Crime  rate  soars 
in  casino  city 

Despite  the  decreasing  crime  rate  in  other 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  street  crime  in  Atlantic 
City  rose  25  percent  during  the  first  two 
months  of  casino  gambling,  according  to 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  Edwin  J,  Roth. 
He  said  the  increase  in  crime  was  largely 


due  to  the  influx  of  visitors  since  the  first 
legal  casino  on  the  East  Coast  was  opened 
on  May  26  by  Resorts  International.  Crime 
statistics  reveal  that  during  the  first  .seven 
months  of  1978,  street  crime  rose  25  percent 
in  Atlantic  City,  dropped  3. 1 percent 
statewide,  and  was  down  4.8  percent  in 
statewide  urban  areas. 


PTA  launches  a campaign 
to  save  “wasted  generation” 

The  6.4-million  member  National  PTA 
hopes  to  mobilize  its  31,000  units  across  the 
nation  in  a new  moral  crusade  designed  to 
“snap  the  vicious  cycle  of  a wasted  genera- 
tion of  American  youth.”  National  PTA 
president  Grace  Baisinger  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  the  crusade  will  involve  parents, 
teachers,  and  all  people  who  find  “viability 
of  their  cities  and  schools  is  an  issue  of 
concern.”  Parents,  students,  educators,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  others  discussed  a 
wide  range  of  problems  including  violence, 
drug  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy  and 
venereal  disease  at  a public  forum  in 
Philadelphia.  Other  public  forums  will  be 
held  in  Seattle,  Houston,  Miami,  Kansas 
City,  and  Detroit.  The  program  is  directed 
by  the  PTA’s  City  Schools  Task  Eorce. 
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What  I want  for  Christmas 


The  pastor  put  us  in  little  groups  to  talk  about  what  we  ex- 
pect of  the  Christmas  season.  It  was  a general  assignment, 
and  it  brought  a variety  of  responses.  The  children  tended  to 
think  specifically  about  a list  of  gifts  they  would  like  to  have. 
The  adults  were  inclined  to  be  more  general.  Or  as  one  adult 
put  it,  the  children  thought  of  things,  the  adults  of  rela- 
tionships. 

Sometimes  Christmas  seems  like  a trick  foisted  upon  us  by 
an  evil  genius.  Scrooge  saw  it  as  merely  a reminder  that  we 
are  all  a year  older  but  no  richer.  Indeed  there  is  evidence  for 
his  complaint.  The  incidence  of  suicides,  I am  told,  is  highest 
during  the  Christmas  season.  Not  all  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
enforced  merriment. 

On  the  other  hand  if  there  were  no  Christmas,  probably 
someone  would  find  a way  to  invent  it.  Holidays  and  celebra- 
tions provide  a way  of  ordering  life  so  that  the  spaces  in 
between  are  more  meaningful.  Some  of  us  would  hesitate  to 
admit  it,  but  looking  forward  to  a special  occasion  does  add 
something  to  a life  that  is  already  filled  with  stimulating 
activity.  Life  is  more  interesting  if  it  has  some  up-and-down 
movement  than  if  only  a straight  line. 

So  we  have  Christmas,  celebrated  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere near  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  our  heathen 
forefathers  noted  the  lengthening  of  days  and  were  glad.  It  is 
reported  that  those  who  brought  the  gospel  to  them  saw  their 
tendency  to  celebrate  at  this  time  and  so  instead  of  changing 
the  day,  they  sought  to  change  the  celebration.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Christian  church  there  was  no  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  In  fact  Origen,  a leader  in  the  church,  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea,  as  if  He  were  a Pharaoh  or  king. 

But  now  we  have  Christmas  and  we  can  make  of  it  what  we 
will.  For  many  it  has  become  a season  of  anticipation,  if  not 
longing.  For  all,  it  is  subject  to  the  dangers  of  routinization. 
“Let’s  see.  How  much  did  Uncle  Harry’s  give  us  last  year? 
Oh,  yes,  their  gifts  were  worth  about  $9.95.  What  can  we  get 


them  that  would  be  worth  about  the  same?’’  This  kind  of  prob- 
lem becomes  particularly  focused  at  Christmas. 

So  we  adults  will  say  that  we  really  do  not  care  about  gifts. 
What  we  want  are  improved  relationships.  Is  this  because  we 
are  simply  more  sophisticated  and  do  not  wish  to  appear 
eager  as  children?  Is  it  because  we  have  experienced  enough 
Christmases  to  know  that  gifts  tend  to  pall  after  the  wrap- 
pings are  off  and  the  paint  is  scratched?  Or  because  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  all  our  needs  and  many  of  our  wants 
throughout  the  year  and  really  do  not  need  anything? 

No  doubt  it  is  these  and  more.  What  I really  want  for 
Christmas  is  love.  This  is  an  adult  kind  of  request:  abstract 
and  general.  It  is  so  broad  that  if  my  wife  were  to  put  it  on 
her  list,  she  would  never  be  sure  when  to  cross  it  off.  For  how 
can  one  tell  that  the  gift  of  love  has  been  fully  given?  So  mine 
is  a more  demanding  request  than  that  of  the  small  boy  who 
asked  for  Match  Box  toys. 

In  fact,  love  is  what  we  all  desire  all  the  time.  Love  is  not 
the  basic  human  need.  Before  it  come  water,  food,  and 
shelter.  But  when  these  have  been  supplied  the  person 
desires  to  receive  love.  Then  it  is  hoped  that  having  been 
loved,  we  can  pass  it  on.  The  writer  of  1 John  was  much 
concerned  with  love.  He  saw  its  source  in  God  and  asserted, 
“We  love,  because  he  first  loved  us’’  (1  Jn.  4:19). 

So  in  my  better  moments  what  I really  want  for  Christmas 
is  to  be  able  to  love,  for  this  is  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  But  now 
the  discussion  comes  full  circle,  for  love  can  only  be  expressed 
in  concrete,  specific  ways.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Jesus  might 
not  object  to  Christmas,  if  celebrated  imaginatively.  Possibly 
H is  remarks  that  come  closest  to  affecting  Christmas  celebra- 
tions would  be  these  in  Luke  14:13,  14a:  “When  you  give  a 
feast,  invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
you  will  be  blessed,  because  they  cannot  repay  you.’’ 

This  kind  of  imagination  is  what  I want  for  Christmas. — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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A main  intersection  in  Filadelfia,  a town  in  Fernheim  Mennonite  Colony  of  Paraguay,  established  in  1931. 


The  Mennonite  presence 
in  Paraguay 

by  Don  Ratzlaff 


Few  areas  of  the  Mennonite  mission  presence  in  the  world 
have  generated  more  discussion,  investigation,  and,  by  some, 
criticism  than  Paraguay. 

Some  observers  of  the  Mennonite  effort  in  this  South 
American  country  have  called  it  “a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
...  a heroic  effort . . . unique  in  the  annals  of  modernization. 
. . . ’ Others  are  more  critical,  saying  the  Mennonites  have 
done  little  more  than  colonized  and  paternalized  the  Indian 
natives.  Exploitation,  it  has  been  charged,  rather  than  evan- 
gelization has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  trademark  of  the 
Mennonite  outreach. 

Whatever  the  case,  knowledgeable  onlookers  agree  the 


situation  is  complicated.  In  the  first  place,  the  Mennonite 
mission  in  the  Chaco  region  is  different  from  most  missionary 
efforts.  Initially  the  intent  was  not  to  “missionize  ” the  In- 
dians at  all,  but  to  find  a new  home.  A ministry  to  the  sur- 
rounding Indian  tribes  emerged  later. 

Second,  the  credit  (or  blame)  does  not  rest  with  any  one 
Mennonite  group.  The  missionary  effort  in  Paraguay  has 
been  a joint  operation  of  Mennonite  Brethren,  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  Evangelical  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, and  others.  Paraguay  is  the  most  complex  Mennonite 
mosaic  I know  of  in  the  world,  says  Clarence  Hiebert, 
associate  professor  of  Bible  and  philosophy  at  Tabor  College 


A Lengua  couple  and  child.  According  to  Peter  Kroeker,  if  an  en- 
counter with  Western  society  was  inevitable  for  the  Indians,  it 
was  better  for  them  to  meet  the  Mennonites. 


(Hillsboro,  Kan.)  who  spent  three  months  teaching  in 
Paraguay  in  1971. 

The  Paraguayan  Chaco  is  part  of  South  America’s  larger 
Gran  Chaco  region.  It  is  situated  west  of  the  Paraguay 
River  and  its  geography  is  markedly  different  from  the  land 
lying  east  of  it.  The  Chaco  is  a hot,  dry  plain,  with  marshes 
and  scrub  trees  as  opposed  to  the  fertile  plain,  wooded  slopes, 
and  grasslands  of  eastern  Paraguay.  Because  of  the  univiting 
conditions,  the  Chaco  has  been  sparsely  populated  exeept  for 
native  Indian  tribes  made  refugees  by  early  Spanish  in- 
vaders— a fact  which  helped  earmark  the  Chaco  for  Men- 
nonite  settlement. 

A group  of  1,778  “Sommerfelder  ” Mennonites  from  Mani- 
toba arrived  in  the  Chaco  in  1927,  seeking  refuge  from  the 
“threatening  worldliness”  of  the  English  language  and 
schools.  They  preferred  to  keep  their  social  distance  from  the 
native  Lengua  tribe  and  had  no  intentions  of  proselytizing 
them.  The  Mennonitq  group  organized  “Menno  Colony,” 
first  of  three  self-governing  colonies  that  still  exist  in  the 
Chaco  today. 

A second  wave  of  Mennonite  (MB,  GC,  and  EMC)  migra- 
tion occurred  in  1930.  The  group,  originating  from  Russia, 
had  first  planned  to  settle  in  Canada,  but  were  kept  out  by 
restrictions  which  forbade  admittance  of  immigrants  with 
certain  diseases,  like  trachoma.  They  ended  up  in  Paraguay 
and  formed  the  second  Mennonite  colony,  Fernheim  ad- 
jacent to  Menno  Colony.  (Descendants  today  still  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  eye  diseases  than  other  Mennonite 
groups  there,  says  Hiebert. ) 

The  Fernheim  attitude  toward  mission  work  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  prior  settlers.  They  almost  im- 
mediately noted  a “purpose”  of  evangelizing  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  By  1932  they  had  passed  a resolution  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  task  and  later  that  year  formed  a mission 

Don  Ratzlaff  is  assistant  editor  of  The  Christian  Leader,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 
This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Christian  Leader. 


organizaton  called  Licht  den  Indianern  (Light  to  the  In- 
dians). 

The  third  group  migrated  in  the  late  1940s,  refugees  of  the 
Stalinist  regime.  Nearly  2,400  persons  had  settled  in  the 
newly  formed  Neuland  Colony  by  1948. 

The  first  mission  activity  to  the  Lenguas  included  educa- 
tion efforts.  Later,  instruction  was  given  in  such  self-suffi- 
ciency promoting  activities  as  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting crops.  Some  were  given  several  acres  of  their  own  on 
which  to  work.  As  more  and  more  Indians  approached  the 
Mennonites  for  assistance — food  and  clothes  particularly — 
the  practice  of  hiring  Indians  began.  This,  in  turn  had  two 
results:  (1)  The  number  of  Indians  seeking  help  and  employ- 
ment continued  to  increase.  People  from  surrounding  tribes 
also  began  to  filter  into  the  Chaco  and  congregate  near  the 
Mennonite  colonies.  The  colonies  became  overrun  with  In- 
dians. (2)  Additional  land  was  then  purchased  and  separate 
settlements  for  the  Indians  were  formed.  These  could  not 
handle  the  influx  of  Indians  either  and  additional  labor 
eamps  were  started  on  the  outskirts  of  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  evangelization  of  the  Indians  intensified.  By 
1952,  Menno  Colony’s  people  were  convinced  they  could  no 
longer  ignore  the  Indians  and  began  mission  work  similar  to 
that  already  begun  by  the  Fernheim  group,  including  settle- 
ments of  their  own  for  the  Indians.  Later,  all  three  colonies 
united  to  form  one  missionary  agency. 

An  Indian  settlement  board  was  formed  in  1961  with 
representatives  from  each  of  the  three  Mennonite  colonies, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  from  the  missions  en- 
gaged in  work  among  the  Indians  and  the  Lengua  and  Chu- 
lupi  tribes.  Recently,  Indian  representation  expanded  to  in- 
clude one  representative  from  each  of  the  eight  resulting  In- 
dian settlements. 
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Today  the  work  in  Paraguay  involves  evangelism  and 
church  planting  as  well  as  community  development,  says 
John  Wall,  Board  of  Missions  and  Services’  (BOMAS) 
secretary  to  Latin  America.  Wall  taught  in  Paraguay’s  Asun- 
cion Bible  Institute  for  four  years  before  coming  to  BOMAS. 
There  is  community  development  through  six  areas  of  work: 
medicine,  education,  social  work  (particularly  dealing  with 
employment),  women’s  programs,  cooperatives  (business 
ventures),  and  agriculture.  With  the  addition  of  evangelism, 
the  effort  makes  for  a “fairly  substantial  work.” 

Wall  says  the  Chaco  mission  is  still  an  autonomous  organi- 
zation but  a great  variety  of  outside  agencies  are  involved. 
BOMAS’  part  is  mostly  financial  ($14,000  budgeted  this  year) 
with  occasional  personnel  help.  ” 

While  the  work  has  expanded  markedly  since  1927,  growth 
has  not  come  without  problems,  many  of  which  came  to  light 
in  the  early  1960s.  The  Mennonites  in  the  Chaco,  encounter- 
ing some  difficulties  with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  In- 
dians, invited  (via  MCC)  a Mennonite  Brethren  anthro- 
pologist, Jacob  A.  Loewen,  to  observe  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations.  Loewen  stayed  in  the  Chaco  for  three 
months  in  1962.  His  report  was  highly  critical  of  the  Men- 
nonites, accusing  them  of  ill  treatment  of  the  Indians.  He 
reported  instances  of  racial  discrimination  in  financial  deal- 
ings and  social  relations. 

Among  other  things,  he  said  Mennonites:  demanded 
higher  prices  in  the  cooperatives  from  the  Indians  and  paid 
less  for  their  products  than  they  did  from  fellow  Mennonites, 
treated  the  natives  with  verbal  and  even  physical  harshness  at 
times,  and  Mennonites  received  twice  the  wages  for  the  same 
work.  At  one  point,  Loewen  said,  “Violence  against  Men- 
nonites in  retribution  for  insults  or  rejection  has  been 
considered  a number  of  times  (by  the  Indians).” 

The  Chaco  Mennonites  confiscated  all  available  copies  of 
Loewen’ s report  and  never  released  it  publicly. 

In  1970,  Peter  Kroeker,  currently  a consultant  for  the 
mission  board,  did  his  master’s  thesis  on  Lengua-Mennonite 
relations.  While  confirming  instances  of  exploitation,  “feel- 
ings of  superiority,”  an  evolving  “caste-like  system,”  and  the 
“economic  chasm”  between  Mennonites  and  Indians,  Kroe- 
ker’s analysis  was  much  more  favorable  than  Loewen’ s. 

“If,  as  history  of  parallel  situations  indicates,  an  encounter 
with  Western  societies  was  inevitable,  then  the  alternatives 
for  the  Lengua,  had  the  Mennonites  not  come  to  the  Chaco, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  much  worse,  ” concluded 
Kroeker. 

Then,  in  1972,  a book  written  by  Miguel  Chase-Sardi,  an 
anthropologist  from  the  Catholic  University  in  Asuncion,  was 
published.  One  of  the  few  anthropologists  to  have  done 
serious  studies  of  the  Chaco  Indians,  Chase-Sardi  had 
developed  a radical  pro-Indian  stance.  Using  some  of 
Loewen’ s findings,  plus  his  own  observations,  his  review  of 
the  Mennonite  work  in  the  Chaco  was  the  most  severely 
critical  yet.  An  uproar,  especially  among  Mennonites  and 
other  denominations  in  Europe,  resulted  as  the  book’s 
publisher,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  released  copies  of 
the  book  worldwide. 


About  the  same  time,  Exlgar  Stoesz,  in  charge  of  the  Latin- 
American  MCC  program,  felt  it  might  be  good  to  make  yet 
another  Chaco  evaluation.  He  encouraged  the  Mennonites 
there  to  invite  another  anthropologist  to  Paraguay.  They 
agreed,  and  invited  Calvin  Redekop,  then  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  Goshen  (Ind. ) College.  Redekop  spent  August  1971 
to  July  1972  at  the  Mennonite  settlements. 

Redekop’ s reports  were  much  more  favorable  than 
Loewen’ s.  He  responded  to  charges  made  by  Loewen,  Chase- 
Sardi,  and  other  critics  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Interna- 
tional Review  of  Missions.  While  admitting  to  cases  of  mis- 
treatment of  the  Indians  by  the  Mennonites,  Redekop  main- 
tained the  charges  were,  for  the  most  part,  exaggerated  and 
many  times  information  had  been  misinterpreted  completely. 

He  said  the  positive  contributions  from  the  Mennonite 
presence  outweighed  the  bad.  Missions,  he  said  in  his  article, 
have  eliminated  pagan  practices  like  infanticide  and  brutal 
warfare,  brought  literacy  and  schools  to  the  tribes,  in- 
troduced hospitals  and  modern  medicine,  and  have  “enabled 
tribes  to  develop  autonomy  for  survival  in  a modern  world 
culture.  ” 

In  a recent  interview,  Redekop,  who  is  currently  writing  a 
book  on  the  work  in  Paraguay,  praised  the  overall  result  of 
Mennonite  relationships  with  the  Indians.  “To  have  come 
into  an  unsettled  land  like  the  Chaco,  buy  land  (with  MCC) 
for  the  Indians — among  other  things — is  highly  commend- 
able. Just  to  treat  the  Indians  as  human  beings  is  unusual — 


Maria,  a Chulupi  Indian  potter.  Some  Paraguayans  are  angry  at 
Mennonites  for  helping  the  Indians. 
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much  more  than  anyone  else  has  been  doing,”  he  says. 

Few  observers  discount  all  reports  of  mistreatment,  but 
most  say  it  is  less  widespread  than  some  have  reported.  John 
Wall,  after  his  stay  in  Paraguay,  agrees.  “Reports  of  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  Mennonites  are,  for  the  most  part, 
twisted.  It’s  been  said  Mennonites  appreciate  the  Indians  as 
laborers.  There  is  some  truth  to  that.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
when  it  comes  out  as  being  the  entire  truth.  That  is  not  true. 

“I’m  sure  there  are  farmers  who  haven’t  thought  so  much 
about  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  have  thought  only  of 
their  own.  Not  to  acknowledge  that  would  be  unrealistic.  But 
over  and  against  that,  there  are  many,  many  families  who 
take  seriously  the  idea  they  would  help  the  Indian  com- 
munity. Some  standards  of  living  are  lower  than  they  should 
be  . . . some  situations  need  improvement.  Personally,  I am 
convinced  the  positive  outweighs  the  negative.  The  main  oc- 
cupation of  at  least  70  Mennonites  there  is  solely  to  work  for 
and  with  the  Indians — plus  the  many  volunteers.  ” 

Even  Chase-Sardi,  once  violently  critical  of  the  Men- 
nonites, has  softened  his  attack.  According  to  Redekop,  who 
maintains  a close  friendship  with  the  Paraguayan  anthro- 
pologist, Chase-Sardi  has  spent  some  time  in  the  U.S.  and 
made  additional  visits  to  the  Paraguayan  Mennonite  colonies 
where  “reconciliation  has  taken  place.  ” 

Despite  the  lessening  criticism,  additional  points  of  tension 
remain  in  the  contemporary  Mennonite  effort,  Redekop  says. 

A primary  concern  is  the  increasing  tension  between  Men- 
nonites and  the  Paraguayan  government.  In  the  past,  the 
government  has  been  generously  tolerant  of  the  Mennonites. 
It  has  granted  them  numerous  privileges,  including  con- 
scientious-objector status,  and  the  tax-free  importation  of 
machinery.  Redekop  says  the  Mennonites  are  Paraguayan 
President  Alfredo  Stroessner’s  “prize  exhibit.” 

Stroessner,  according  to  Redekop,  has  gone  as  far  as  to 
protect  the  Mennonites  from  threats  of  all  kinds — including 
literary.  “I  suspect  Stroessner  threw  Chase-Sardi  in  jail, 
charging  him  with  subversion,  partly  because  he  was  too  hard 
on  the  Mennonites.  It  is  reported  they  tortured  him  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  Only  at  the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment did  he  come  through  it.” 

The  “special  relationship  ” between  Stroessner’s  dictatorial 
regime  and  the  Mennonites  is  beginning  to  come  under  fire. 
“Many  of  the  concessions  of  the  government  have  caused  the 
Mennonites  to  prosper.  Now,  many  Paraguayans  are  saying 
Mennonites  are  unthankful  for  the  privileges,”  says  Redekop. 

There  is  increasing  pressure  from  within  the  Mennonite 
ranks  as  well.  “On  the  other  side,  more  and  more  of  the 
younger  people  in  the  colonies  are  tired  of  the  older  people 
playing  footsie  with  the  government,”  Redekop  says.  “They 
are  accusing  them  of  selling  out.  They  feel  the  Mennonites 
are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  Stroessner,  strengthening 
the  dictatorial  powers  of  his  government.  It’s  a very  difficult 
situation.” 

A last  potential  problem  deals  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Indians.  Some  Indian  groups  are  apparently  agitating  against 
the  Mennonites  at  the  encouragement  of  “envious  ” Para- 
guayans. 


A baptism  among  the  Lengua  Indians.  As  early  as  1932 
Paraguayan  Mennonites  were  concerned  to  bring  the  gospel  to  In- 
dians. 


“The  present  Paraguayan  government  policy  toward  the 
Indians  has  been — and  is — ‘As  long  as  the  Mennonites  are  in 
the  Chaco,  we  don’t  need  to  worry  about  the  Indians.’  The 
Mennonites  are  doing  more  for  the  Indians  than  the 
Paraguayan  government  ever  has,  ” says  Redekop.  “They’ve 
purchased  over  120,000  acres  (with  MCC)  to  settle  Indians 
on,  to  name  one  example.  ” 

Redekop  says  the  problem  has  evolved  as  great  numbers  of 
Indians  have  filtered  to  the  Mennonite  colonies  asking  for 
that  land.  “The  Mennonites  could  only  settle  a fraction  of 
them.  So  now  there  are  a good  number  of  Indians  just  ‘hang- 
ing around’  begging  and  agitating,  egged  on  by  Paraguayans 
who  are  jealous  of  the  success  the  Mennonites  have 
experienced. 

“The  Paraguayans  are  angry  at  the  Mennonites  for  helping 
the  Indians — who  are  considered  inferior.  And  the  Men- 
nonites are  very  disdainful  of  the  Paraguayans.  The  more 
radical  Indian  tribesmen  are  being  incited  and  encouraged 
by  the  jealous  Paraguayans.  Rumors  of  ill-treatment  of  the 
Indians  are  often  started.  The  Paraguayans  don’t  realize  they 
are  actually  being  helped,  too,  by  the  settling  of  Indians. 

“The  situation  in  Paraguay  has  created  some  tensions 
through  a lot  of  misunderstandings  and  lapses  of  communi- 
cation. But  there  are  some  evidences  of  undesirable  things. 
It’s  a mixed  bag,”  Redekop  says. 

The  intent  and  result  of  over  50  years  of  Mennonite 
presence  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  perhaps  can  be  summed 
up  best  by  a statement  Redekop  made  in  the  article  written 
for  International  Review  of  Missions  five  years  ago: 

“In  spite  of  failures  and  expectations,  in  the  main  the  Men- 
nonites— both  in  the  formal  mission-settlement  program,  and 
in  the  informal  relationships — have  not  exploited  the  In- 
dians, but  instead  have  established  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  cooperatives,  farms,  and  industries  to  help  the  in- 
digenous people  survive  extinction  and  take  their  place  in  the 
modern  world.” 
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A testimony 

as  told  to  Hedwig  Siemens 


I am  a middle-aged  Chulupi  Christian.  More  than  20  years 
ago  many  from  my  tribe  came  from  the  Pilcomayo  River  and 
settled  on  the  fringe  of  Neuland  Colony  near  the  mission  sta- 
tion Cayin  o Clim. 

My  name,  the  name  my  friends  gave  me,  was  Ziyojayu, 
which  means  “the  drinker.”  I took  great  pride  in  playing 
football  (soccer)  and  received  a real  charge  from  our  pagan 
feasts  and  wild  celebrations.  We  believe  in  all  kinds  of  spirits, 
but  not  in  God. 

The  then  young  missionaries,  Kornelius  Isaak  and  Walter 
Rennert,  made  contact  with  us.  Often  the  missionary  Isaak 
would  come  to  my  hut  and  talk  with  me.  I wondered  why  he 
came  so  often.  Isaak  would  ask,  “Now  Ziyojayu,  when  will 
you  change  your  life  and  find  happiness?”  I wondered  why  I 
should  change  my  life — I was  happy  and  satisfied.  But  Kor- 
nelius came  again  and  again,  about  30  times.  “He  must  like 
me  a lot,”  I thought  to  myself. 

Another  time  he  said,  “Friend,  don’t  you  want  to  be  rid  of 
your  sins?”  “What  is  sin?”  I asked.  Kornelius  enumerated 
“.  . . stealing,  immorality,  drinking,  spreading  lies.” 

I sat  and  thought  about  my  life.  According  to  what  the 
missionary  had  said  I had  many  sins  and  I became  very  sad. 
Apparently  I was  not  as  happy  as  I had  always  thought  I was. 
But  according  to  the  missionary  I could  be  free  by  confessing 
them  to  God  and  to  people  I had  wronged. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  I did.  My  people  listened  to  my 
long  index  of  sins  and  I became  free  of  them  at  last.  Then 
true  happiness  entered  my  being. 

I had  a strong  urge  to  tell  my  relatives  and  others  in 
Pilcomayo  about  my  experience.  Before  I left,  Walter  Ren- 
nert gave  me  a portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  just 
been  translated  into  my  language.  Although  I could  not  read 
it,  I carried  it  with  me.  My  wish  to  be  able  to  read  it  was  very 
big.  But  I had  never  had  opportunity  to  attend  school.  My 
parents  still  led  a nomadic  lifestyle.  We  grew  up  almost  like 
the  wild  animals.  We  moved  about  between  Paraguay  and 
Argentina  to  find  work. 

It  was  therefore  more  than  300  kilometers  that  I had  to 
walk  to  find  my  people  at  Escalante.  I prayed  a lot  during 


Hedwig  Siemens  is  a nurse  to  the  Indians  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  Her 
article  was  translated  from  the  German  and  appears  in  abbreviated  form. 


those  long  walks.  On  the  second  night  when  I reached  Pirizal 
I made  camp  and  prayed  more  earnestly  than  ever  that  God 
would  not  let  this  trip  be  in  vain,  prayed  again,  amid  tears  for 
cleansing.  I feared  that  my  relatives  and  tribes  people  would 
not  believe  that  I had  started  a new  life.  If  I could  at  least 
read  them  something  from  God’s  Word — this  was  my  desire. 

That  night  something  extraordinary  happened.  In  a vision 
while  I slept  I saw  several  large  letters  in  the  sky  and  was  able 
to  read  them.  While  I built  my  fire  with  Palosanto  wood  I 
reflected  on  what  I had  seen.  Gingerly,  I took  the  New  Testa- 
ment out  of  my  pocket  and  it  fell  open  to  John,  chapter  3.  I 
began  to  sound  out  the  letters,  and  was  utterly  astonished 
when  I could  make  out  what  was  written.  It  was  the  same 
story  that  Kornelius  Isaak  had  read  to  me.  Then  I attempted 
to  read  the  Spanish  (Spanish  and  Ghulupi  were  apparently 
printed  side  by  side  so  Indians  could  learn  both)  and  I under- 
stood that  too. 

What  had  happened?  God  had  performed  a miracle.  He 
had  opened  my  understanding.  He  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
read  without  benefit  of  formal  schooling.  God  had  made  the 
impossible  possible.  My  heart  was  ready  to  burst. 

After  five  more  days  I reached  my  people.  My  first  evening 
at  home  there  was  a very  big  drinking  spree  going  on,  so  I 
could  not  talk  to  them.  But  later  there  was  opportunity  to 
stand  before  500  Ghulupies  and  tell  them  about  God  and  His 
Son  Jesus.  Then  I dared  to  tell  them  about  the  miracle  of 
understanding  that  had  come  to  me  so  that  I could  read.  At 
this  a murmuring  could  be  heard  and  people  said  that  that 
cannot  be,  because  we  know  you  and  you  never  attended 
school.  They  asked  another  Ghulupi  who  could  read  to  test 
me  to  see  if  I was  merely  reciting  by  memory.  But  this  man 
affirmed  the  fact  that  I was  indeed  reading. 

For  you  white  people  this  may  be  hard  to  believe  because 
you  have  all  had  teachers  who  taught  you  to  read  and  write. 
My  own  children  are  attending  school  and  learning  to  read, 
so  we  don’t  have  the  same  need  for  God  to  do  a miracle  such 
as  He  did  in  me.  Later  I attended  the  Bible  school  in  Yalve 
Sange  for  three  years  and  improved  my  reading  and  writing. 

Hedwig  Siemens  concludes:  This  Indian  brother  is  exem- 
plary in  this  Ghristian  walk  and  in  his  pastoral  ministry  in  the 
Ghulupi  church.  He  is  thorough  in  his  house  visitation,  a 
good  family  man,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  farmers 
among  his  people. 
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I was  an  Anabaptist 
before  I was  a Mennonite 

by  Walfred  j.  Fahrer 


It’s  been  exciting  being  a pastor  and  a Mennonite  these 
past  six  years.  I feel  more  at  peace  with  my  walk  as  a believer, 
more  at  home  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  freer  to 
express  my  convictions  and  to  pursue  their  implications  than 
at  any  other  time  in  my  life!  But  it  wasn’t  always  this  way. 
There  was  a time  when  I thought  like  Elijah,  that  I was  the 
only  one  faithful  to  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  me,  that  can 
be  discouraging. 

I was  not  raised  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  I was  raised  in  a 
mainline  liturgical  denomination  and  my  struggle  to  find 
authentic  Christianity  hasn’t  always  been  a happy  one.  At 
times  I felt  like  a Christian  schizophrenic  with  two  different 
personalities.  But  to  explain  all  that  I need  to  tell  you  some 
more  about  myself. 

My  family  always  took  Christianity  seriously.  My  father, 
an  emigrant  to  the  United  States  from  Germany,  advanced 
from  a fourth-grade  education  and  a cabinetmaker’s  ap- 
prenticeship to  having  a PhD  and  being  vice-president  of  a 
denominational  college.  At  many  crucial  points  in  his  life  his 
relationship  to  Christ  was  instrumental  in  shaping  his  future. 
I remember  him  sitting  in  his  study  every  morning  for  a per- 
sonal quiet  time. 

My  mother’s  parents  were  missionaries  to  China  and  she 
was  born  there.  Although  she  was  never  really  strong  because 
of  serious  childhood  illnesses,  she  had  an  evident  faith  in 
Christ  which  gave  her  strength.  This  was  especially  true  after 
my  father  died  when  I was  twelve  and  she  was  left  to  raise 
two  teenage  boys  by  herself.  Often  it  was  her  prayers  which 
gave  her  the  extra  boost  she  needed  to  carry  her  through. 

Both  of  my  parents  had  grown  up  under  a pietistic  in- 
fluence and  so  it  was  this  seedbed  that  was  formed  in  my 
heart  and  life.  My  mother  died  when  I turned  eighteen  and 
suddenly  I was  responsible  for  myself.  It  wasn’t  until  then 
that  my  real  search  for  Christ  began.  I knew  doctrine;  I went 
to  church  every  Sunday.  I had  done  some  student  preaching. 
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But  I didn’t  know  Jesus  Christ.  I remember  always  talking 
about  God,  but  I never  used  the  name  of  Jesus  except  at  the 
end  of  prayers. 

A lonely  struggle  followed  my  freshman  year  of  college  in 
which  my  need  for  love  became  so  great  that  I often  drove 
people  away.  Summer  vacation  meant  “going  home’’  to  an 
empty  house,  selling  furniture,  and  preparing  the  property 
for  sale.  It  was  an  emotional  time  and  I had  no  strength  to 
draw  from.  Mercifully,  school  began  again  and  I could  lose 
myself  in  the  activity  of  classes  and  dorm  life.  But  the  Lord 
refused  to  let  me  escape  Him. 

On  my  way  back  from  a visit  to  my  older  brother  at  the 
state  university,  I fell  asleep  at  the  wheel  and  crashed  into  a 
bridge  railing  at  seventy  miles  an  hour.  A riverbank  lay 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  and  I thought  that  the  end  had 
come,  but  inexplicably  the  next  minute  my  mangled  car  was 
back  on  the  road,  and  although  no  glass  was  left  in  the  wind- 
shield, and  my  eyeglasses  were  on  the  floor  of  the  passenger 
seat,  I stepped  from  the  wreck  unhurt.  An  overwhelming 
reality  swept  over  me.  I should  have  died! 

Returning  to  school  after  the  police  had  filed  their  report 
and  a tow  truck  had  been  called,  I was  still  faced  with  the 
same  puzzling  question:  “Why  hadn’t  I been  killed?”  I 
couldn’t  sleep,  so  instead  I walked  around  campus.  A 
concerned  friend  joined  me  and  we  talked.  Gradually  a con- 
clusion formed  in  my  mind.  God  must  have  a plan  for  my  life 
for  which  He  had  spared  me.  Late  that  night  I knelt  in  the 
chapel  and  prayed,  “God,”  I said,  “You’ve  given  me  my  life 
back,  only  this  time  I can’t  take  it.  I want  You  to  take  it  and  do 
with  it  what  You  want.  ” Immediately,  I felt  the  burden  of  my 
loneliness  roll  off  my  shoulders  and  it  was  as  though  someone 
washed  me  on  the  inside!  I felt  like  a new  person!  And  in 
some  mysterious  way  Jesus  Christ  became  real  and  personal 
to  me,  as  though  I knew  God’s  first  name.  Mr.  God  became 
Jesus  to  me.  Although  I didn’t  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  I had  been  born  of  the  Spirit. 

This  new  birth  had  influence  on  my  social  life  as  well.  I 
began  to  really  hunger  for  close  relationships  with  others  who 
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had  had  similar  experiences  with  Christ.  A Bible  study  group 
was  born.  In  our  searching  for  mature  Christians  to  instruct 
us,  we  turned  to  a Methodist  minister.  He  introduced  me  to  a 
book  entitled  The  Dagger  and  the  Cross,  by  Culbert  G. 
Rutenber,  a book  on  the  consistency  of  allegiance  to  Christ 
and  refusal  to  bear  arms.  Like  a dry  sponge  I soaked  up  the 
message  and  embraced  it  with  deep  conviction.  Little  did  I 
know  it  but  I was  becoming  a non-Mennonite  Anabaptist. 

The  logical  conclusion  for  me  was  that  if  one  becomes 
really  spiritual  he  should  become  a minister,  so  after  college  I 
enrolled  in  a denominational  seminary  and  my  wife  and  I 
moved  to  Ohio.  At  seminary  the  schizophrenia  began  to 
develop.  Greatly  concerned  for  social  needs,  the  faculty 
pushed  for  radical  social  involvement.  A conversion  expe- 
rience was  seen  as  an  inward  turning  and  an  obstacle  to  in- 
volvement in  social  needs. 

More  and  more  I was  becoming  two  people.  With  some  of 
our  friends  who  had  a deep  relationship  with  Christ,  I could 
open  up  about  my  own  experiences  but  they  quickly  turned 
off  when  I talked  about  pacifism.  At  seminary  I could  talk 
about  pacifism  but  they  turned  off  when  I talked  about 
conversion.  I was  becoming  a battleground  of  my  own  con- 
victions. Which  were  going  to  win  out? 


After  two  years  of  struggle  I resigned  from  seminary  con- 
vinced that  my  relationship  with  Christ  was  more  important 
than  my  social  convictions.  Yet  it  was  a time  of  spiritual 
agony.  In  my  reaching  and  searching,  some  acquaintances 
invited  us  to  attend  a small  local  Mennonite  fellowship.  Get- 
ting past  our  stereotypes  of  such  people,  we  accepted  and 
came  one  Sunday  morning.  Here  were  genuine  Christians 
who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  who  didn’t 
write  it  off  as  an  emotional  obstacle.  Gingerly  I explored  their 
views  on  war  and  to  my  surprise  we  agreed!  Comrades!  I had 
found  a home.  If  I never  became  a pastor  I didn’t  care,  I had 
found  a family. 

My  wife  and  I attended  the  fellowship  for  several  months. 
When  the  pastor  resigned  suddenly  to  accept  a job  in  another 
area,  the  church  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  pastoral 
leadership.  The  congregation  asked  me  if  I would  consider  a 
call.  I saw  that  the  Lord  in  his  sovereignty  had  prepared  me 
as  a non-Mennonite  Anabaptist  for  just  such  a time.  I was 
licensed  in  1972  and  ordained  in  1974.  I have  served  on  our 
Peace  and  Service  Commission  and  with  the  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking.  I’m  at  home;  I’m  at  peace!  God  has  still  kept 
seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of 
war  but  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  gospel  of  peace!  ^ 


Go  into  all  the  world — through  prayer 


by  Alta  Erb 

One  night  I couldn’t  sleep.  The  thought  came  to  me,  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  ” and  visit  the  missionaries.  Immediately 
I began  at  Israel,  for  there  persecution  signs  were  in  the  air. 
Roy  Kreider  had  alerted  the  churches  in  a call  to  prayer.  I 
claimed  the  promise  of  God,  “Call  and  I will  answer.  ” Some 
time  before  this  I had  met  the  Haineses,  on  furlough  from  Is- 
rael. Another  great  help  I had  was  a long  news  item  the 
Kreiders  had  once  sent  to  help  prayer  partners  understand 
the  Christian  organization  in  Israel.  Items  like  this  I read  and 
reread  to  keep  me  aware. 

From  Israel  I went  to  the  three  Mennonite  Centers  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  Foreign  students  testify  to  the 
spiritual  help  they  receive  at  these  Centers.  Only  God  knows 
how  far-reaching  is  the  story  they  take  with  them  as  they 
return  to  their  homes  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

At  some  hour  I fell  asleep  after  I had  prayed  for  a friend 
who  is  a sinner.  I left  him  again  in  the  hands  of  God.  This  I 
am  learning  to  do.  Didn’t  God  say,  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.’’ 

Since  I am  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  missionaries  at 
their  work,  I can  pray  for  them  and  for  others  from  my  bed, 
or  when  I am  about  my  house  chores,  or  while  sewing 
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comfort  patches  for  relief.  If  I read  often  the  news  that  comes 
to  me  from  the  church  papers,  it  is  easier  to  remember. 

I appreciate  the  requests  to  intercede  for  specific  persons. 
To  remember  these  persons  I must  use  the  printed  pages  of 
requests.  It  was  kind  of  Mary  Good,  once  a missionary  in 
India,  to  alert  us  about  the  15  churches  in  India.  And  I’ll 
never  forget  the  many  burdens  Miriam  Krantz  shared  from 
Nepal.  What  loads  our  missionaries  do  carry!  “Love  beareth 
all  things!  ” There  are  great  needs  in  God’s  world.  He  calls  us 
all  to  serve  by  prayer. 

Intercession  has  many  rewards.  Answered  prayers  give  us 
joy.  As  we  pray  we  understand  the  love  of  God  for  all  people, 
which  increases  our  love  for  sinners.  We  enter  into  Christ’s 
high-priestly  prayer,  since  He  loved  enough  to  die  for  the  sins 
of  any  and  every  one  in  the  whole  world  (Heb.  7:22-28;  Is. 
53:12).  As  we  pray  for  the  administrators  of  the  Boards,  we 
more  clearly  understand  the  Mission  Board  policies.  Our  lives 
are  enriched  by  acquaintance  with  many  friends  around  the 
world  (at  Wichita  I met  many).  Above  all,  through  prayer  our 
love  for  God  is  deepened  and  our  dependence  on  Him  is 
increased. 

God’s  love  for  the  whole  wide  world  is  very  encouraging.  I 
am  filled  with  thanks  to  all  who  write  to  stimulate  me  to  pray. 
May  God  be  praised  for  His  omniscience.  His  omnipresence, 
and  His  omnipotence  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 


December  26, 1978 
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Financing  missions  today 

by  Lawrence  H.  Greaser 


The  dollar  once  did  wonders  in  overseas  missions.  It 
brought  huge  returns  for  a small  investment.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  many  countries  was  much  less  than  in  North  America. 
Churches  could  be  built  for  even  as  little  as  $1,000. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever,  said  Everett  Cattell  three 
years  ago  in  “The  Money  Revolution  in  Mission,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Christianity  Today.  He  continued,  “The  sending 
church  must  almost  overnight  revolutionize  their  giving 
mentality.  No  longer  are  the  majority  of  missionaries  going  to 
primitive  peoples  and  no  longer  does  the  American  dollar  do 
wonders.  In  many  cases,  it  will  cost  more  to  maintain  a 
missionary  in  Taipei  than  a pastor  in  Pittsburgh.  To 
comprehend  and  to  act  on  this  simple  fact  will  call  for  a com- 
plete revolution  in  the  thinking  of  sending  churches.  Whole 
new  dimensions  of  stewardship  are  called  for.  The  revolution 
is  required  not  only  in  the  mentality  of  giving  but  also  in 
management  of  giving.  The  standard  motivations  for  giving, 
emotion  and  habit,  are  no  longer  adequate.  Now  missionary 
giving  must  become  far  more  intelligent  and  spiritually  basic. 
Emotional  appeal  is  not  enough.  The  conscientious  steward 
must  know  the  basic  principles  of  the  mission  of  the  church, 
what  the  order  of  priorities  is,  and  which  mission  agencies  are 
reasonably  efficient  in'their  programs.” 

Jesus  sent  12  disciples  out  with  the  instruction,  “Do  not 
carry  any  gold,  silver,  or  copper  money  in  your  pocket:  do  not 
carry  a beggar’s  bag  for  the  trip,  or  an  extra  shirt,  or  shoes,  or 
a walking  stick.  A worker  should  be  given  what  he  needs  ” 
(Mt.  10:5,  9,  10,  TEV). 

Obviously,  financing  mission  has  been  an  issue  from  the 
time  of  Jesus.  To  what  extent  do  Christ’s  instructions  to  the 
Twelve  have  relevance  today?  Was  He  sending  them  on  a 
one-week  assignment?  A month-long  assignment?  Would  His 
instructions  have  been  different  if  it  were  a lifetime  assign- 
ment? Does  a worker  need  family  support?  Education  grants 
for  children?  Medical  coverage?  Retirement  payments?  Va- 
cation allowance? 

Who  should  supply  what  is  needed?  The  recipients  of  the 
ministry?  The  body?  If  the  sending  body  is  affluent,  how 
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does  that  affect  the  amount  which  the  missionary  should  be 
provided?  What  effect  will  the  affluence  of  the  sending  body 
and  the  missionary  have  on  the  recipients  who  may  be  poor? 

The  price  of  eggs.  A mission  agency  confronts  a multitude 
of  questions  in  financing  mission.  The  price  of  eggs,  for 
instance.  Just  as  the  sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  so 
also  inflation  affects  people  around  the  world.  One  eggs  costs 
25<l:  in  Ghana.  For  many  years  one  dollar  was  worth  360 
Japanese  yen.  Today  it  is  worth  approximately  one  half  that 
value.  The  combination  of  inflation  and  dollar  decline  is 
creating  a major  dilemma  for  any  overseas  mission  agency. 
Some  are  reducing  staff.  Others  are  cutting  back  on  program. 
It  becomes  an  issue  of  priorities. 

People  costs  are  the  major  ingredient  in  mission  budget,  as 
illustrated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  ex- 
perience from  1972-78.  It  would  cost  54  percent  more  for 
support  of  156  persons  overseas  in  1978  than  it  cost  six  years 
ago  (1972).  The  issue,  therefore,  is  this:  Will  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  maintain  present  status  (143  persons  overseas)  and  to 
add  staff  to  new  fields  or  replace  those  who  are  retiring?  How 
will  those  funds  be  secured?  How  will  the  available  funds  be 
allocated? 

An  editorial  in  Christianity  Today,  June  2,  1978  said,  “In- 
flation erodes  the  giver’s  disposable  income.  Discretionary 
funds  are  the  largest  source  of  funds  for  voluntary  agencies  in 
this  country.  Inflation  restricts  the  ability  of  a generous  spirit 
to  give  as  he/she  would  like.  The  pressure  on  voluntary 
agencies  is  real.” 

We  may  not  like  this  statement,  but  we  must  face  its 
reality.  We  dare  not  assume  that  the  program  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  can  be  expanded  by  the  inflationary  factor 
prevalent  in  the  USA  in  a given  year  and  assume  that  the 
contributors  will  increase  their  giving  by  an  equal  amount. 
Mission  budgets  cannot  be  based  on  assumptions.  However, 
unless  MBM’s  stateside  and  overseas  programs  receive 
increases  equal  to  inflation,  the  program  will  in  fact  be 
reduced. 

It  is  no  news  that  conferences  and  congregations  are 
increasing  their  area  involvements.  Some  conferences  spon- 
sor overseas  missions,  too.  The  net  result  for  MBM  may  be 
fewer  funds  available  for  churchwide  mission. 
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should  conferences  forward  to  MBM  only  that  portion  of 
their  contributions  which  are  “left  over”  to  be  used  in 
churchwide  mission,  or  what  criteria  should  be  used  to  por- 
tion contributions  between  local,  conference,  and 
churchwide  activities? 

Another  major  issue  faced  by  mission  agencies  is  how  to 
create  and  maintain  commitment  to  the  church  agency. 
Contributors  are  increasingly  bombarded  by  para-church 
groups  or  individuals  who  use  effective  but  frequently  subtle, 
high-pressure  tactics  in  fund-raising. 

Unfortunately,  criteria  applied  by  church  members  toward 
church  agencies  are  usually  not  applied  to  para-church 
groups  or  programs.  Furthermore,  an  increasing  number  of 
contributors  measure  the  effectiveness  of  denominational 
programs  with  what  they  see  paraded  before  them  by  busi- 
ness successes  and  by  so-called  mission  organizations  which 
report  high  statistics,  success,  and  big  programs. 

What’s  ahead  for  MBM?  What  indeed  is  the  mandate  for  the 
next  decade?  Should  all  the  present  programs  continue  or 
should  some  be  transferred  to  other  agencies  within  the 
church?  Should  MBM  operations  be  reduced  and  district 
conference  programs  increased?  If  the  mandate  is  to  carry  on 
the  present  program  structure,  how  is  it  to  be  financed?  To 
balance  the  current-year  overseas  budget  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  all  contingency  funds.  Consequently,  a year-end 
overdraft  is  probable.  The  need  to  make  midyear  increases  in 
allowances  in  order  to  maintain  purchasing  power  due  to  in- 
flation and  monetary  inequities  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Reduc- 
ing budget  expenditures  by  reducing  allowances  to  mis- 
sionaries is  not  an  option.  Program  commitments  were 
reduced  in  order  to  balance  the  1978  budget;  therefore, 
further  reductions  are  extremely  difficult,  particularly  when 
promises  have  been  made  to  overseas  churches. 

The  Board  of  Directors’  decision  to  hold  the  1979  budget 
to  the  1978  budget  level  means  a probable  reduction  in 
program  and  workers  overseas.  The  escalating  costs  require 
more  funds  to  carry  on  present  programs.  Assigning  new 
missionaries  to  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Japan 
will  be  possible  only  as  funds  are  available.  Priority  decisions 
are  being  made  as  1979  budget  planning  is  completed.  The 
priorities  cannot  be  determined  unilaterally  by  MBM.  The 
overseas  churches  and  workers  must  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  is  also  partici- 
pating in  the  decision.  Almost  one  third  (32.9  percent)  of  the 
1978  MBM  contributions  budget  is  allocated  to  overseas 
mission.  That  is  equal  to  $15.33  per  member  annually  or  30(1: 
per  member  per  week.  As  of  October  31  (fiscal  year  begins 
February  1),  receipts  for  overseas  was  17(t  per  member  per 
week,  or  the  equivalent  of  $8.84  annually  per  member.  (The 
total  received  as  of  October  31  for  the  six  MBM  program  divi- 
sions was  $26.45  per  member  or  68(p  per  member  per  week. 
The  MBM  contributions  budget  for  1978  asks  for  92$  per 
member  per  week. ) 

Does  one  wonder  why  the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to 
hold  the  1979  budget  to  the  1978  level?  And  yet,  the  verbal 


communication  we  receive  indicates  that  VS  units  should  not 
be  closed,  urban  ministries  should  increase,  overseas  mis- 
sionaries should  not  be  recalled,  and  open  doors  in  new  areas 
should  be  entered. 

Calling  a dilemma  a dilemma.  Let’s  face  the  situation  and 
call  it  by  it’s  name — a dilemma.  It  is  a dilemma  for  the  con- 
gregations that  are  meeting  the  requested  per-member 
contribution.  Should  they  give  more?  Does  their  meeting  the 
asking  of  $48.00  per  member  for  the  total  MBM  program  in- 
dicate better  stewardship  or  more  blessings  and  therefore 
more  responsibility? 

It  is  a dilemma  for  the  congregations  who  are  not  meeting 
a fair  share  of  mission  support  and  yet  do  not  want  MBM  to 
cut  back  in  worldwide  ministery. 

It  is  a dilemma  for  MBM  directors,  program  committees, 
and  administrators — all  of  whom  are  part  of  the  church,  com- 
mitted to  local  and  district  conference  programs,  aware  of 
and  appreciative  of  the  dedication  and  commitment  of  the 
majority  of  the  church  to  Mennonite  mission  and  service- 

They  are  also  painfully  aware  that  holding  the  budget  to 
the  1978  level  is,  in  effect,  a cut  in  program  because  of 
increasing  costs. 

Some  steps.  What  does  MBM  plan  to  do  in  light  of  the 
realities? 

1.  Continue  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  persons  and 
funds  that  are  available  for  His  service  and  to  trust  Him  for 
His  continuing  provision  through  the  church. 

2.  Continue  to  remember  that  the  work  is  the  Lord’s,  and 
that  He  has  trusted  us  to  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  gospel 
and  the  material  resources  He  has  provided. 

3.  Continue  to  believe  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  com- 
mitted to  local  and  worldwide  mission  and  that  workers  and 
dollars  to  carry  out  those  missions  will  be  available  as  each 
member  gives  as  the  Lord  has  prospered. 

4.  Increase  awareness  in  the  church  of  what  God  is  doing 
in  the  lives  of  people  because  of  faithful  witness  to  His  power 
and  love.  An  increasing  amount  of  time  of  staff  and 
missionaries  is  being  committed  to  congregational,  confer- 
ence, and  regional  encounters  because  of  the  belief  that  an 
informed  church  will  be  an  involved  church. 

5.  Continue  to  seek  council  from  the  church  family. 

6.  Adjust  program  expenditures  to  the  realities  expressed 
by  the  contributions  received. 

7.  Review  programs  and  procedures  to  make  sure  that 
both  are  in  keeping  with  the  mandate  received  from  the  Lord 
and  the  church. 

8.  Request  office  staff  to  make  special  contributions  to 
MBM  in  order  that  commitments  to  persons  and  programs 
can  be  honored. 

9.  Trust  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  each  of  us  regarding 
our  stewardship  of  the  gospel  and  material  resources. 

10.  Ask  forgiveness  from  the  Lord  and  from  those  who  so 
urgently  need  our  help  when  we  are  tempted  to  say,  “We 
bought  . . . we  married  . . . we  need  our  resources  ourselves; 
therefore,  we  cannot  come.” 
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Anyone  can  honk 

by  Lorie  Gooding 


Three  cars — a bright  orange  Volkswagen,  a satin-brown 
Lincoln,  a shabby  blue  Chevy — flowed  under  the  traffic  light 
which  had  already  turned  yellow,  frustrating  the  attempt  by 
the  driver  of  the  green  Ford  to  make  a left  turn.  The  three 
cars  had  identical  bumper  stickers:  “Honk  If  You  Love 
Jesus!”  And  they  were  honking,  and  usurping  the  right-of- 
way,  like  a parade.  The  Ford  had  no  bumper  sticker,  but  its 
driver  evinced  patience.  He  neither  grew  red-faced  with 
anger  nor  hurled  epithets  after  the  offending  drivers.  He  sat 
calmly  through  another  cycle  of  colors.  When  he  made  his 
turn,  the  little  honking  parade  was  way  down  the  block. 

I fell  to  wondering  about  bumper  stickers  and  slogans  in 
general.  If  you  want  to  see  them  all,  just  spend  an  hour  on  the 
Square  of  Ourtown.  I had  to  wait,  so  I saw  quite  a few.  A boy 
in  cutoff  jeans  displayed  a bike  on  his  chest.  His  motto  was, 
“Do  It  in  the  Dirt.”  After  he  passed,  I noted  the  back  of  the 
T-shirted  girl  beside  him  announced,  “I’m  with  Stupid, ’’ 
assisted  by  a pointing  finger.  A toddler  came  by,  held  by  his 
mother’s  hand.  On  the  seat  of  his  miniature  jeans  was 
emblazoned,  “I’m  a Little  Devil.  ” Another  bumper  sticker 
warned,  “Caution!  This  Car  Brakes  for  Animals.”  I liked  that 
one,  but  the  following  bore  poor  advice:  “If  It  Feels  Good, 
Do  It.  ” A carefree  child  (boy  or  girl,  who  can  tell?)  skipped 
past  in  canvas  shoes  whose  toes  were  clearly  marked  “Left  ” 
and  “Right.  ” They  were  on  the  wrong  feet,  though.  Another 
T-shirt,  asking,  “Have  You  Kissed  Any  Frogs  Today?”  A 
group  of  black-shirted  boys  with  devil-masks  on  their  shirt 
fronts  and  “Red  Devils”  on  the  backs  strutted  away.  An  ob- 
viously unrestrained  young  woman  wore  a shirt  declaring 
“I’m  Free.  ” 

Bumper  sticker  parade  came  around  again,  having  added 
two  “Honk  If  You  Love  Jesus  ” cars,  two  “Jesus  Is  Coming, 
Are  You  Ready?”  one  “Prepare  to  Meet  Thy  God,  ” one 
“Drink  Blitz  Beer,  ” one  “God’s  The  Big  Wheel.  ” As  they 
flowed,  honking,  under  the  again-changing  traffic  light  a 
police  car  in  the  next  lane  showed  its  flashers  and  gave  a 
warning  burst  of  siren.  Just  then  my  son’s  car  arrived.  I got  in 
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and  we  drove  toward  the  edge  of  town. 

I had  to  wonder:  Just  when  did  we  begin  to  let  slogans 
speak  for  us?  When  was  it  that  our  cars,  clothes,  shoes,  and 
jackets  began  to  talk? 

Bright  red  lips  on  a young  girl’s  shirt  were  labeled  “Kiss.” 
We  passed  a car  whose  bumper  proclaimed  “Hillbillies  Are 
Better  Lovers.  ” 

What  are  our  T-shirts  and  our  bumper  stickers  telling 
about  us?  Do  we  choose  them  to  represent  those  parts  of  our 
characters  we  want  to  put  on  public  display?  Do  we  choose 
them  only  because  the  sayings  are  catchy  and  the  colors  are 
bright?  Do  we  really  mean  what  our  mottoes  say?  Why  do  we 
do  it? 

For  instance,  “Honk  If  You  Love  Jesus.”  How  much  effort 
does  it  take  to  honk?  Is  it  a Christian  witness?  What  does  a 
honk  say?  Does  the  driver  who  carries  the  sticker  put  his  liv- 
ing where  his  honk  is?  Is  the  person  whose  sign  says  “Prepare 
to  Meet  Thy  God”  fully  prepared?  Or  is  it  just  that  Chris- 
tianity and/or  religion  have  become  the  accepted  thing  in  the 
last  year  or  two?  At  least  the  declaration  of  it. 

We  passed  a camper  bearing  a sticker  asking,  “Have  you 
hugged  your  kid  today?  ” That’s  better.  But  has  he?  Has  she? 
Do  the  children  know  that  they  are  loved? 

Some  of  these  mottoes  are  obscene  and  profane;  some  are 
humorous;  some  merely  meaningless.  I am  troubled  by  the 
question  of  the  Christian  or  religious  ones.  Do  those  who  are 
“honking”  really  love  Jesus?  Would  they  annoy  a whole  town 
with  their  noise?  And  run  through  traffic  lights?  And  forget 
courtesy  toward  other  drivers,  and  pedestrians? 

A red  car  flashes  by,  its  “Honk  If  You  Love  Jesus”  sticker 
disappearing  down  the  road  at  a law-defying  speed.  I’m 
thinking  something  like,  “I  wish  they  wouldn’t  do  that.  It’s  a 
negative  witness.  If  they  aren’t  living  it,  they  shouldn’t  talk 
about  it.”  And  then,  “Forgive  me.  Lord,  for  being  judg- 
mental again.  And  forgive  them,  too,  because  they  may  be 
only  thoughtless.  And  I know  that  You  love  them,  too.  Thank 
you.  ” 

And  just  as  we  turn  for  home,  here’s  a pickup  truck.  Its 
sticker  says,  “If  You  Love  Jesus,  Tithe.  Anyone  Can  Honk”! 
Now  t/iat  is  truly  refreshing.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 

That  troublesome  malady.  Postponing  a disagreeable  task 
until  tomorrow  is  a weakness  that  afflicts  the  human  race. 
Whether  as  small  as  taking  out  the  garbage  or  a major 
project,  the  effects  of  the  malady  are  seen  on  every  side.  The 
results  are  often  felt  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Fondness  for 
delay  is  a major  spiritual  hurdle  that  many  Christians  have 
not  crossed. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  who  studies  first  on  Saturday 
night  is  a good  example.  Programs  fall  apart  because  details 
are  crammed  into  last-minute  planning.  Lives  are  ineffective 
because  decisions  are  put  off  until  another  day.  Heaven  is  not 
gained  simply  because  people  want  a little  more  to  think 
about  it. 

The  argument  is  often  raised  that  Western  culture  is  too 
time-conscious  and  our  lifestyle  too  fast-paced.  The  truth  of 
that  argument  persuades  and  is  used  to  excuse  inaction. 
However,  our  fondness  for  putting  off  necessary  tasks  is  the 
reason  our  lives  seem  so  fast-paced  and  hectic. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  certain  personalities  are  afflicted 
with  this  malady  more  than  others  it  is  not  primarily  a per- 
sonality trait.  Procrastination  basically  stems  from  a lack  of 
self-discipline  and  reluctance  to  face  responsibility.  It’s  the 
devil’s  trick  and  our  besetting  sin. 

Jesus’  life  on  this  earth  was  characterized  by  a today-is-the- 
day  mentality.  He  did  not  shirk  the  difficult  task.  Even  when 
He  knew  that  death  awaited  Him,  He  set  His  face  toward 
Jerusalem  and  the  horrible  cross. 

Procrastination  is  the  hurdle  that  many  of  us  have  yet  to 
jump.  Our  fondness  for  delay  has  its  origin  in  the  Pit.  Let’s 
admit  it,  and  determine  to  set  our  faces  toward  Jerusalem  and 
the  task  ahead. — Earl  Zimmerman,  Irwin,  Ohio 

A modern  parable.  A lawyer  wanted  to  justify  himself,  and 
asked,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  The  master  replied,  “A 
woman  whose  relatives  had  been  jailed  or  killed  was  fleeing 
her  country  with  others  on  a small  leaky  boat.  The  authorities 
shot  and  killed  some.  Food  and  water  ran  out,  leaving  the 
survivors  half-dead.  A learned  peacemaker  happened  to  read 
about  them,  and  his  eyes  passed  to  the  other  page,  while  he 
took  thought  on  how  to  write  his  critique  of  anti-communism. 
So  too,  a relief-agency  official,  as  she  read,  saw  the  story  and 
thought,  “The  woman  may  have  been  a prostitute.  We 
should  help  her  humanitarian  government  more,  ” and  went 
on  to  another  page.  But  a ship  came  by  and  its  captain  saw 
them  and  took  pity  on  them.  He  gave  them  food,  water,  and 
some  money  and  took  them  to  a safe  port.  Which  of  these 
three  do  you  think  was  a neighbor  to  the  refugees?  ” 

The  lawyer  replied,  “The  one  who  had  mercy  on  them.  ” 

The  master  told  him,  “Go  and  do  likewise.  ” — R.  Rich, 
Tokyo, Japan 


Who  leads  who  to  the  slaughter?  The  mass  murder/sui- 
cide atrocity  in  Guyana  over  the  weekend  of  Nov.  19  pro- 
vided for  conversation  at  many  coffee  breaks,  dinner  tables, 
barbershops,  and  family  gatherings.  The  question  I have 
heard  most  often  was  how  one  person  could  gather  a group  of 
people  around  himself,  enslave  them,  and  lead  more  than  900 
to  a most  violent  death.  Books  are  already  written  and  many 
studies  will  be  made  in  the  next  several  years  on  this  tragic 
event.  My  guess  is  someone  is  already  at  the  calculator  to  de- 
termine the  profit  which  could  be  made  out  of  a movie  titled 
“Suicide  in  Jonestown.  ” 

Only  one  thing  could  be  more  tragic  than  the  actual  hap- 
pening of  this  bizarre  event — that  is  not  to  learn  any  lessons 
from  it  for  the  future  or  not  to  observe  other  present  signs  of 
people  being  innocently  or  not  so  innocently  led  to  their  own 
violent  slaughter. 

A small  number  of  people  have  lured  the  nations  of  the 
world  into  producing  and  deploying  weapons  of  destruction 
potent  enough  to  kill  not  900  but  four  billion  people.  Such  a 
slaughter  would  include  every  living  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  now  spending  one 
million  dollars  per  minute  for  armament  and  war  making. 

It  may  have  been  a secret  that  Rev.  Jones  was  preparing  his 
followers  for  their  own  slaughter.  It  is  unbelievable  that  in- 
telligent beings  who  love  life  could  bring  themselves  to  drink 
the  toxic  potion.  The  insanity  looms  even  larger  in  the  face  of 
little  children  being  forced  to  drink  the  poison,  the  shooting 
of  those  who  tried  to  escape,  and  the  final  self-destruction  of 
the  ones  perpetrating  the  holocaust.  It  appears  as  though 
they  believed  what  they  were  doing  was  for  a righteous 
cause. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  nuclear  capabilities  have  brought 
the  whole  world  to  the  brink  of  suicide  and  murder.  Yet  only 
a few  people  are  blowing  the  trumpets  of  warning.  There  is 
still  strong  resistance  by  most  Christians  even  to  think  of  be- 
coming war  tax  resisters.  There  seems  to  be  little  urgency  to 
adopt  a lifestyle  which  would  model  peace  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  The  courage  to  confront  the  principalities  and 
powers  seems  to  be  lacking.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  a strong 
conviction  that  one  does  not  attempt  to  witness  to  the 
political  structures  and  urge  them  to  live  out  their  own  pur- 
pose. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  promised  reduction  in 
arms  production,  yet  the  total  sales  of  lethal  weapons  of  war 
in  1978  rose  by  18  percent  to  a record  total  of  13  billion 
dollars.  Any  weapons  that  were  ever  conceived  and  built  by 
human  beings  have  also  been  used.  All  of  God’s  people  are 
being  called  upon  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
find  ways  to  disrupt  our  nuclear  suicidal  course  of  destruc- 
tion. That  is  not  to  say  that  conventional  weapons  are  moral. 
Any  instrument  designed  to  destroy  human  life  is  immoral. 

There  would  be  one  marked  difference  between  a nuclear 
holocaust  and  a Guyana  massacre.  After  a global  nuclear  war 
there  would  be  no  newspaper  headlines  to  sensationalize  the 
story  and  nobody  to  return  the  bodies  to  their  homeland. 

— Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Playing  games  with 
the  planet,  Newman 


If  you  are  middle-aged  or  younger  you  will 
likely  die  in  a nuclear  war. 

This  sober  and  considered  judgment  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  scientists  at  Harvard 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology was  strongly  underscored  by  expert 
panelists  participating  in  the  first  nuclear 
war  conference.  The  panelists  were  con- 
vened on  Dec.  7 for  a one-day  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  Rear  Admiral  Gene 
R.  La  Rocque  (retired),  director  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  and 
Richard  J.  Barnet,  senior  fellow  of  the  U.S. 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 

The  panel  of  scientists,  military  men,  and 
public  affairs  analysts  said  a nuclear  ho- 
locaust is  a distinct  possibility  “in  the  next 
decade  in  the  Middle  East  or  along  the 
Chinese-Soviet  border. 

“All  the  elements  of  a nuclear  war  are 
now  in  place  along  the  4,500-mile  Chinese- 
Soviet  border,”  said  Harrison  Salisbury, 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
a panel  member.  “Furthermore,  he  con- 
tinued, “it  is  absurd  to  think  that  two  major 
powers  could  fight  and  the  U.S.  not  be  in- 
volved. 

Russian-born  George  Kistiakowsky,  for- 
mer chairperson  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy,  said,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
limited  nuclear  war.  If  the  lid  is  off,  it  will 
escalate. 

Even  the  keynote  address  by  Senator  John 
Culver,  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  took  aim  at  dangerous 
illusions  believed  as  fact  by  the  American 
public.  “The  most  monumental  delusion,” 
noted  Culver,  “is  that  any  nation  can  win  a 
nuclear  war.  We  have  exported  all  our  wars. 
A nuclear  war  cannot  be  measured  by 
conventional  standards  of  victory  and  de- 
feat.” Expressing  deep  emotion  he 
continued,  “We  have  become  dehu- 
manized. We  have  lost  the  elementary  sense 
of  horror  and  anguish  to  help  us  see  the 
truth.” 

Those  attending,  including  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  media,  were  told  the  truth. 
Held  in  a functional  Senate  hearing  room, 
amid  photos  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb 
blast  and  neat  charts  (in  black  human 
figures)  depicting  deaths  in  a nuclear  war, 
the  truth  was  spoken.  According  to 


President  Carter’s  National  Security 
Council  140,000,000  Americans  would  die 
in  a nuclear  war.  The  same  memorandum 
(Presidential  Review  Memorandum  10)  esti- 
mates a nuclear  war  would  kill  113,000,000 
Soviet  citizens.  And  that  is  while  the  bombs 
are  popping.  Afterwards  plagues  would  dev- 
astate the  survivors,  and  “the  survivors 
would  envy  the  dead,  ” said  Culver,  quoting 
Nikita  Khrushchev. 

The  expert  panelists  shared  views  on  how 
a nuclear  war  could  start,  where  it  would  be 
fought,  and  how  it  would  leave  the  world. 

In  the  view  of  Richard  Falk,  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Princeton  University  Center  for 
International  Studies,  the  essenee  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  big  powers  try  to  offset 
political  and  economic  disadvantages  by  es- 
calating military  advantages.  Since  the  U.S. 
is  in  economic  and  political  decline,  and  its 
core  economic  interests  are  at  stake,  it  has 
developed  a foreign  policy  designed  to  eon- 
trol  resources. 

Falk  said  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  the 
tensions  in  Iran  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  have 
the  right  mixture  of  weapons,  doctrine, 
resources,  and  psychological  factors  to  start 
a nuclear  war.  A de-Westernization  of  the 
leading  governments  of  the  Middle  East 
would  eventually  run  the  risk  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear shield  for  Israel  clashing  with  Soviet 
nuclear  power  supporting  Arab  regimes 
friendly  to  the  USSR. 

In  the  event  of  an  international  crisis, 
particularly  one  centered  in  a struggle  for 
resources  (and  especially  oil),  there  would 
be  strong  political  pressure  to  use  a first 
strike,  observed  Kistiakowsky.  He  also  said 
that  deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb  (some 
components  have  been  authorized  by  Car- 
ter) would  lower  the  threshold  for  use  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  be  used  early  in  a 
war  to  be  effective.  Hence  the  decision,  he 
noted,  to  use  them  or  not  would  have  to  be 
given  to  field  commanders. 

Information  was  given  about  the  effects 
of  a nuclear  war  and  the  state  of  civil 
defense.  Present  bombs  melt  concrete. 
There  is  no  protection  against  them,  said 
Henry  Kendall,  president  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  except  to  get  people 
out  of  the  way.  But  how  can  millions  of 
people  be  dispersed  in  15  to  30  minutes? 
“Civil  defense  is  an  appeal  to  an  illusion,  ’ 


he  remarked.  Even  if  millions  could  be 
relocated  they  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  survival  in  a country  where  all 
infrastructures  were  knocked  out.  There 
would  be  global  consequences  on  the  ozone 
layer.  Mutants  would  affect  all  life. 

Panelists  were  more  knowledgeable  talk- 
ing about  how  a nuclear  war  could  start,  and 
its  effects,  then  they  were  in  answering 
questions  on  how  to  reverse  the  arms  race. 
Falk  said  there  would  have  to  be  a diagnosis 
of  what  real  security  means,  and  noted  the 
real  threats  to  national  security  were  po- 
litical and  economic,  not  military.  Psychia- 
trist Jerome  Frank  mentioned  two  barriers: 
an  optimistic  view  that  technology  will 
provide  an  answer,  and  the  inability  of  the 
public  to  perceive  and  react  constructively 
to  a massive  threat.  “We  are  more 
concerned  about  a cut  finger,  ” he  said. 

Senator  Culver  spoke  for  alternatives,  a 
way  out.  “It  is  arms  control,  ” he  counseled. 
“The  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  be  a U.S. 
repudiation  of  cooperative  restraints,”  con- 
cluded the  senator.  Cynics  noted  though 
that  the  American  public  no  longer  hears 
about  disarmament  from  its  leaders;  the 
new  concept  is  simply  arms  control  or  arms 
limitation. 

The  Pentagon  came  in  for  some  scolding. 
Declaring  that  it  is  up  to  civilians  to  tell  the 
military  what  to  do,  Rear  Admiral  La 
Rocque  lamented  that  civilians  had  given  up 
their  authority,  and  concluded,  “The  Pen- 
tagon is  the  Reverend  Jim  Jones  of  the 
United  States.” 

Actor  Paul  Newman,  who  provided  fund- 
ing for  the  conference,  told  the  250  guests, 
“It  is  absolutely  amazing  that  we  can  gather 
to  discuss  such  an  irrational  subject  in  such  a 
rational  way.  I’m  surprised  people  aren  t an- 
grier. We  are  playing  games  with  the 
planet.” — Vtc  Reimer 
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Church  leaders  grapple  with  money  matters 


Among  other  items  on  a full  agenda,  the 
General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
meeting  in  Lombard,  III.,  Dec.  5-7,  came  to 
grips  with  a problem  facing  most  Mennonite 
boards  and  agencies:  financial  undersup- 
port. This,  at  least,  in  terms  of  the  agencies’ 
own  askings.  Before  getting  to  the  big  ques- 
tion, however,  the  Board  considered  other 
work. 

Recognition  of  new  conferences  being 
formed.  At  this  meeting.  General  Board  rec- 
ognized and  sent  communications  to  two 
new  conferences  in  formation.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  eastern  segment  of  the  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference,  has  now  com- 
pleted its  organizational  procedures  and  has 
officially  taken  steps  to  function  as  a 
conference.  Also,  the  Gulf  States  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  which  consists  of  congregations 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  is 
now  in  the  process  of  organizing  itself  into  a 
conference. 

Newton  Gingrich  reported  on  the  plan- 
ning for  Waterloo  79.  He  is  coordinator  for 
the  convention  planning  committee.  With 
regard  to  the  August  1979  meeting,  the 
Board  directed  that  invitations  be  sent  to 
conferences  not  sending  delegates  to  do  so. 
Also  invitations  are  to  be  sent  to  non- 
conference congregations,  inviting  them  to 
have  representatives  at  Waterloo  79. 

In  connection  with  representation,  a small 
amount  of  time  was  given  over  to  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  number  of  women 


coming  from  the  conferences  as  delegates  to 
General  Assembly.  The  sentiment  of  the 
group  was  that  this  was  an  area  the 
conferences  would  have  to  consider. 

Task  Force  Reports.  Reports  were  heard 
from  the  Leadership  and  Authority  Task 
Force.  Chairman  Ralph  Lebold  and  Marlin 
Miller,  task  force  member,  were  present  to 
give  this  report  and  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  preliminary  document. 

“Changes  practices  and  understandings,  ” 
read  the  introduction  to  their  report,  “often 
arouse  considerable  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion in  the  life  of  the  church.  So  do  many 
differences  of  understanding  and  practice 
on  matters  which  are  central  to  the  life  of 
the  church. 

“This  is  presently  the  situation  among 
North  American  Mennonites  with  respect  to 
leadership  and  authority  in  the  church,  ” 
said  the  report.  The  Task  Force  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  at  this  question  and  to  come 
up  with  a study  document  which  is  now 
partially  completed. 

Carl  Kreider,  chairman  of  the  Litigation 
Task  Force,  reported  for  that  group. 

Both  of  these  reports  will  be  brought  to 
General  Assembly  for  further  discussion  and 
processing. 

Concern  was  also  registered  by  the 
General  Board  regarding  the  issue  study 
process  which  we  now  have.  Further  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  improving  the  study 
process  and  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Board. 


General  Board  Membership  Proposal. 
The  General  Brrard  noted  that  the  regional 
structure  of  our  present  organization  has  not 
developed  as  was  anticipated.  It  also  noted 
that  the  district  conference  organization  has 
developed  and  presently  needs  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  more  involved  with  churchwide 
organization.  The  General  Board  is 
considering  changing  its  membership  to  in- 
clude district  conference  appointees. 
Further  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  this 
and  will  be  brought  back  to  the  next  meet- 
ing for  further  decision. 

The  1981  General  Assembly.  An  invita- 
tion has  been  received  to  hold  the  1981 
General  Assembly  Aug.  11-16,  1981,  on  the 
campus  of  Bowling  Green  University,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio.  The  Ohio  Conference  will 
serve  as  hosts.  The  Board  accepted  this  in- 
vitation to  hold  the  1981  General  Assembly 
at  that  time  and  place. 

Mennonite  World  Fellowship  Sunday. 
The  General  Board  is  recommending  that  a 
Mennonite  World  Fellowship  Sunday  be 
observed  annually  and  that  that  be  the  occa- 
sion when  congregations  are  given  op- 
portunity to  contribute  toward  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  The  exact  time  of  the 
year  when  that  will  be  observed  is  to  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  other  Mennonite  con- 
ferences. 

Finances.  The  General  Board  gave  an  ex- 
tensive period  of  time  to  consideration  and 
discussion  of  recommendations  brought  to  it 
by  its  Finance  Committee. 

Prior  to  the  Board  meeting  the  Finance 
Committee  had  invited  four  other  persons  to 


Actions  on  finances  taken  by  the  General  Board  at  its  December  5-7  meeting 


1.  No  Increase  in  Asking  for  1 979FY 
For  the  1979  fiscal  year  the  General 
Board  will  keep  its  per-member  ask- 
ing from  the  conference  at  the  same 
amount  as  1978  which  is  $2.25.  An 
earlier  decision,  which  is  now  re- 
versed, had  called  for  a 25(p  increase. 
It  will  be  possible  to  “hold  the  line  ” 
by  eliminating  some  expense  items, 
reducing  some  others,  and  finding 
other  sources  of  income  for  others. 

2.  Liquidation  of  Indebtedness 

The  General  Board  approved  the  plan 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  liquidate  the  in- 
debtedness which  is  approximately 
$60,000.  This  includes  the  $12,000 
carried  over  from  previous  years,  the 
$8,000  estimated  deficit  for  1978FY, 
and  $40,000  of  building  loans. 

3.  Conference  Income  Projection 

The  General  Board  approved  the 
procedure  to  request  conferences  to 
submit  a realistic  estimate  of  their  fi- 
nancial support  for  General  Board  for 


the  coming  year.  This  will  allow  the 
General  Board  office  to  bring  expen- 
ditures in  line  with  anticipated  in- 
come and  avoid  future  deficits. 

4.  Quarterly  Reporting  of  Churchwide 
Giving 

The  General  Board  directed  its  staff  to 
establish  a regularized  and  standard 
procedure  for  reporting  contributions 
by  the  constituency  for  churchwide 
boards  and  agencies.  This  information 
is  to  be  gathered  quarterly  (or  oftener) 
and  reported  in  church  periodicals 
and  to  conferences  and  congrega- 
tional leaders. 

5.  Coordination  of  Financial  Solicita- 
tions 

The  General  Board  approved  in  prin- 
ciple a plan  for  coordinating  the 
churchwide  agency  special  fund  so- 
licitations. There  will  be  further  re- 
finement of  this  proposal  by  the 
General  Board  finance  committee  and 
the  churchwide  Board  and  agency 
representatives. 


6.  Program  Board  Budgets 

The  General  Board  requested  that  the 
churchwide  program  boards  and 
agencies 

a.  Hold  their  budgets  at  the  1978 
fiscal  year  level,  except  for  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

b.  That  for  the  present  new  program 
be  established  in  line  with  an- 
ticipated income. 

c.  Be  aware  of  and  recognize  the  shift 
of  more  programming  being  done 
by  the  conference  and  congrega- 
tion. 

7.  Historical  Committee  Visibility 
Affirmation  was  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Historical  Committee  and  the  Ar- 
chives in  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
to  its  funding  by  General  Board.  Ef- 
forts are  to  be  made  to  give  the  His- 
torical Committee  and  the  Archives 
more  visibility  so  that  the  constit- 
uency becomes  aware  of  its  work  and 
the  support  it  needs  through  General 
Board  budget. — Ivan  Kauffmann 
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attend  its  meeting  and  to  give  counsel  re- 
garding the  financial  problems  of  the  Board. 
They  were  Milo  Shantz,  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
Howard  Hershberger  of  Hesston,  Kan., 
Larry  Newswanger  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Robert  Yoder  of  Eureka,  111. 

The  counsel  which  these  brethren  gave, 
along  with  their  enthusiastic  spirit,  resulted 
in  certain  recommendations  to  the  General 
Board  regarding  its  finances.  In  response  to 
those  recommendations,  the  General  Board 
took  actions  (see  box)  related  to  its  own  fi- 
nancial circumstances,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  churchwide  boards  and  agencies. 

One  Board  member  made  it  clear  that  the 
church  is  getting  tired  seeing  ever-growing 
budgets,  beyond  inflation,  and  then  being 
scolded  for  not  living  up  to  them. 

Possible  new  directions 
for  health  assembly 

Mennonite  health  care  administrators, 
nurses,  and  chaplains  will  meet  for  the  27th 
annual  session  of  the  125-member  Men- 
nonite Health  Assembly,  Mar.  3-7,  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.  On  the  agenda  is  a look  at 
whether  they  should  go  on  meeting  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  Health  and 
Welfare  Assembly. 

New  things  may  be  stirring  organiza- 
tionally for  closer  coordination  of  fellow- 
ship, education,  and  development  activities 
of  Mennonite  health  and  welfare  institu- 
tions and  health  professionals.  The  March 
meeting  will  include  a session  to  consider 
possible  relationships  with  the  Mennonite 
Medical  Association,  a 350-member  body 
(out  of  an  estimated  700  physicians  in  the 
U.S.). 

The  theme  of  the  concurrent  Protestant 
Health  and  Welfare  Assembly,  “Creating 
our  destiny  in  Christian  ministry,”  will  also 
be  considered  by  the  Mennonite  Health 
Assembly. 

Toba  dictionary  project 
receives  WCC  grant 

A dictionary  project  initiated  by  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  the  Chaco  area  of  northern 
Argentina  has  received  a $19,000  grant  from 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

A Toba-Spanish  dictionary  and  grammar 
book  completed  in  1971  by  Albert  Buck- 
waiter,  a worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  not  published 
earlier  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  540- 
page  volume  can  now  be  made  available  to 
the  Toba  Indians. 

Albert  and  his  wife,  Lois,  had  been  urged 
by  a visiting  Swiss  Methodist  churchman 
last  June  to  contact  the  WCC  Latin  America 
Department  for  possible  financial  assistance, 
After  submitting  a grant  proposal  just  prior 


A copy  of  the  Toba  dictionary,  compiled  by 
Albert  Buckwalter,  which  can  now  be  published 
six  years  after  compilation  of  the  project. 


to  this  year’s  deadline,  the  MBM  couple  was 
informed  in  late  October  that  their  proposal 
had  been  accepted. 

“The  dictionary  project  was  approved  in 
Category  I,  reported  the  WCC  committee 
which  had  met  in  Mexico  to  consider  the 
various  proposals,  “which  means  that  the 
funds  are  assured  for  this  important  work.  ” 

“You  can  imagine  our  jubilation,”  said 
Buckwalters.  “Thank  God  with  us  for  this 
grant  and  pray  that  this  volume  may  give 
the  Indians  an  added  tool  for  learning  not 
only  to  read  their  own  language,  but  to  ap- 
preciate it  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  ” 

Albert  and  Lois  also  hope  that  the  dic- 
tionary will  help  non-Indians  in  their  study 
of  the  Toba  language. 

Buckwalters  have  served  among  the  16,- 
000  Toba  Indians  since  1950,  working  in  Bi- 
ble translation  and  itinerant  teaching  and 
counseling  with  the  leaders  of  the  3,000- 
member  indigenous  United  Evangelical 
Church.  In  1976  Albert  and  his  Toba 
associates  completed  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Toba  language  25  years 
after  Albert  began  putting  the  language  into 
writing. 

Responsible  land  use 
to  be  discussed 

Christian  farmers,  realtors,  ecologists,  and 
developers  will  discuss  responsible  land  use 
at  a conference  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  from  Feb.  9 to  11.  The 
conference  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  office  of  Food 
and  Hunger  Concerns  and  Laurelville. 

Sessions  will  focus  on  three  topics — A 
Need  for  food  and  space,  a need  for  housing 
and  commerce,  and  a need  for  management. 

Resource  persons  include  Orland  Ginge- 
rich,  chairman  of  the  Land  Use  Task  Force 
of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference; 
Robert  Yoder,  Illinois  farmer  and  half-time 
secretary  for  congregational  stewardship 
education  of  the  Mennonite  Church;  and 
Don  Reeves,  farmer,  real  estate  broker,  and 
legislative  secretary  for  the  Friends  Com- 


mittee on  National  Legislation. 

Additional  resource  persons  will  be  John 
David  Yoder  of  Virginia,  Paul  and  Alta 
Rohrer  of  Ohio,  Paul  Lederach  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, David  Cressman  of  Ontario,  and  Paul 
Longacre  of  Pennsylvania,  MCC  secretary 
of  food  and  hunger  concerns. 

The  eonference  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m.  on 
Friday,  Feb.  9,  and  conclude  at  1:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  It  is  designed  to  allow  opportunity 
for  interchange  among  resource  persons  and 
participants. 

Relief  sale  planning  tops 
MCC  Nebraska  effort 

The  first  Nebraska  Mennonite  Relief  Sale 
will  be  held  in  March  1980  at  York  County 
Fairgrounds  in  York,  Neb.  Proceeds  will 
benefit  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pro- 
grams. 

The  Nebraska  MCC  Planning  Committee 
is  sponsoring  the  sale  as  part  of  a new 
statewide  MCC  emphasis. 

Until  recently  the  only  inter-Mennonite 
organization  in  Nebraska  was  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service.  MCC  Central  States  Re- 
gional Director  Griselda  Shelly  met  with  the 
MDS  executive  board  in  April  to  explain 
how  Nebraskans  can  be  involved  in  MCC  at 
the  state  level.  MCC  officials  hope  a state 
organization  will  allow  local  congregations  a 
chance  to  be  more  direetly  involved  in 
MCC’s  relief  and  service  efforts. 

At  the  April  meeting.  Shelly  suggested 
people  could  become  involved  in  relief  sales, 
thrift  shops,  and  other  activities.  Those 
present  coordinated  fall  meetings  in 
Nebraska  with  Kenton  Brubaker,  professor 
of  biology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who  is  spending  his  sab- 
batical year  in  an  MCC  food  and  hunger 
education  program. 

In  following  meetings  Nebraskans  dis- 
cussed inter-Mennonite  cooperation.  Three 
Nebraska  conferences  support  MCC — Gen- 
eral Conference,  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Mennonite  Brethren. 

Joint  activity  has  been  initiated  from  the 
discussions.  The  MCC  portable  meat  canner 
was  scheduled  for  Nebraska  in  October,  but 
because  of  higher  beef  prices,  churches  in 
one  conference  were  not  able  to  raise 
enough  funds  from  any  one  local  area.  The 
General  Conference  members  in  the  Milford 
area  contributed  for  the  first  time  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren  in  the  Henderson  area 
helped  the  General  Conference.  With  the 
combined  money  and  manpower,  the  MCC 
canner  was  able  to  run  to  full  capacity. 

The  group  has  appointed  an  MCC  plan- 
ning committee.  Dale  Linsenmeyer,  Be- 
atrice, serves  as  president.  Other  officers  are 
Burton  Buller,  Henderson,  vice-president; 
Ken  Gingerich,  Omaha,  treasurer;  and  Barb 
Schlegel,  Lincoln,  secretary. 
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Rempel  second 
Theological  Center  guest 

Dick  Rempel,  West  Abbotsford,  British 
Columbia,  was  the  second  1978-79 
Theological  Center  guest  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Nov.  6-17.  A 1966  graduate  of  AMBS, 
Dick  Rempel  shared  with  students  his 
awareness  of  God’s  goodness,  the  expe- 
riences which  shaped  his  entry  into  the 
ministry,  and  his  present  ministry  at  West 
Abbotsford  Mennonite  Church. 

Rempel  recalled  in  an  initial  chapel  talk 
the  fear  present  in  the  Russian  village  which 
was  his  boyhood  home — the  arrest  of  a 
friend’s  father,  the  systematic  search  for 
Jews,  the  housing  of  soldiers  in  their  home, 
his  father’s  near  execution,  the  flight  out  of 
Russia,  life  in  a German  refugee  camp. 
These  experiences,  Rempel  feels,  made  him 
sensitive  to  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ 
when  he  heard  it  from  and  saw  it  in  the  life 
of  a Sunday  school  teacher  at  the  age  of  14. 
Rempel  cited  Psalm  139  which  speaks  of  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  the  closeness  of 
God’s  care. 

And  it  was  that  conviction — the  closeness 
and  goodness  of  God’s  care — that  Rempel 
referred  to  again  and  again  in  speaking  of 
his  experiences  as  a pastor  in  Inman,  Kan., 
and  now  at  West  Abbotsford. 

Through  overhead  transparencies  and  a 
photographic  display,  Rempel  outlined  the 
context  in  which  his  ministry  at  West  Ab- 
botsford has  taken  shape.  A group  of  255 
members,  the  West  Abbotsford  congrega- 
tion is  located  on  the  edge  of  of  the  large 
Mennonite  center  of  Clearbrook.  This  con- 
gregation which  began  in  1936  carries  on  a 
program  of  clubs,  choirs,  small  groups,  and 
Bible  studies  in  German  and  English. 

The  congregation  demonstrates  its  evan- 


gelistic concerns  through  support  of  mis- 
sionary Peter  Duerksen  and  his  family  and 
through  relating  to  a neighboring  halfway 
house  for  alcoholics.  Committing  them- 
selves to  Christian  education,  the  congrega- 
tion annually  budgets  support  for  Men- 
nonite Education  Institute  in  Clearbrook. 
Speaking  of  this  congregation  with  warmth 
and  affection,  Rempel  said,  “This  congrega- 
tion rests  very  high  in  my  esteem!  ” 

In  a second  chapel  talk,  Rempel  called  for 
ministers  who  are  anointed  with  the  spirit 
of  love,  who  preach  with  authority,  and  who 
are  ready  to  offer  hope  with  “holy  joy.  ” 
Later,  Rempel  said  that  his  own  sense  of  au- 
thority, love,  and  joy  grow  out  of  the  trust 
the  congregations  at  Inman  and  at  West  Ab- 
botsford gave  him  and  from  gradually,  step 
by  step  finding  power  to  do  ministry. 

Krabills  locate  near 
Ivory  Coast  capital 

The  first  Mennonite  missionary  couple  in 
the  West  African  nation  of  Ivory  Coast  has 
located  in  a village  next  to  Abidjan,  the 
capital  city.  James  and  Jeanette  Krabill,  a 
young  couple  serving  as  the  “advance 
team  ” for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  began  a four-month  orienta- 
tion in  September. 

A hectic  schedule  of  finding  a place  to 
live,  adjusting  to  a new  culture  and  climate, 
enrolling  in  a school,  and  making  contacts 
with  various  Christian  groups  left  the 
Krabills  little  time  to  catch  their  breath.  In 
the  wake  of  all  the  activity,  Jeanette 
contracted  hepatitis  and  will  be  confined  to 
her  bed  for  several  weeks. 

The  MBM  work  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  a 
former  French  colony,  will  be  focused  on  a 
ministry  among  the  African  independent 
churches,  particularly  with  the  followers  of 
the  late  Prophet  Harris. 

The  Krabills  will  be  joined  next  spring  by 
David  and  Wilma  Shank,  longtime  MBM 
workers  in  Belgium,  who  are  studying  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  in 
preparation  for  their  assignments.  The 
Krabills  had  two  years  of  preparatory  work, 
including  French  language  study,  in  Paris, 
France. 

The  MBM  advance  team  chose  the 
university  campus  as  an  initial  contact  point 
with  Ivory  Coast  society  and  as  a setting  for 
personal  orientation.  They  immediately 
enrolled  as  students  at  the  Institut  Catho- 
lique  de  1’  Afrique  Occidentale. 

“We  are  the  first  Protestants  to  enroll!’’ 
James  reported.  “We  learned  that  we  were 
the  subject  of  discussion  for  two  thirds  of  the 
last  faculty  meeting  and  few  of  the 
professors  had  ever  heard  of  Mennonites,  so 
the  professor  of  Reformation  studies  was 
asked  to  intervene  and  give  the  Anabaptist 
story.” 

The  Krabills  said  they  were  happy  with 


their  interaction  at  the  school  because 
“Ivory  Coast  is  so  French  and  therefore  so 
Catholic  that  if  you  are  going  to  work  here, 
sooner  or  later  you  have  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  major  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture in  the  country”  and  because  “the 
Catholics  have  done  some  of  the  most  solid 
work  on  messianic  movements  in  general 
and  on  the  Harrists  in  particular.” 

The  Krabills’  numerous  contacts  with 
Christian  churches,  organizations,  and  lead- 
ers climaxed  on  Nov.  19  when  they  met  with 
three  young  leaders  of  the  Harrist  Church. 
The  event  was  the  MBM  workers’  first  per- 
sonal association  with  the  movement  they 
had  been  studying  for  so  long. 

James  and  Jeanette’s  new  mailing  address 
is  R P.  2120,  Cocody,  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast. 

Illness  thins  Japan  ranks 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  pioneer  worker  in  Japan 
with  MBM,  will  return  to  the  U.S.  around 
Dec.  20  due  to  a serious  illness.  He  has  been 
undergoing  tests  and  chemotherapy  treat- 
ment for  melanoma  at  Asahigawa  Medical 
College  Hospital  in  central  Hokkaido  since 
Nov.  20. 

Ralph  and  his  wife,  Genevieve,  had 
earlier  decided  to  remain  in  Japan  for 
medical  treatment,  but  their  Japanese  doc- 
tors in  late  November  urged  them  to  return 
to  the  U.S.  Japanese  Mennonites  in  Sapporo 
bought  airplane  tickets  for  them  without 
their  knowledge. 

One  of  Ralph’s  doctors,  on  a trip  to  North 
America  in  early  December,  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  MBM  missionary  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Institute  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

“In  our  hearts  and  minds,  Genny  and  I 
are  prepared,  we  believe,  for  any  eventuali- 
ty, ” Ralph  said,  “but  we  are  expecting  the 
best  and  looking  to  the  Lord  for  healing  in 
His  way  and  time,  asking  the  church  and 
loved  ones  to  pray  for  the  Lord’s  perfect 
healing  in  the  way  that  His  glory  will  be 
revealed  the  most  clearly.  ” 

Ralph  and  Genny,  along  with  Carl  and 
Esther  Beck,  were  the  first  MBM  mission- 
aries in  Japan.  After  two  years  of  Japanese 
language  study  in  Tokyo,  they  began  work 
on  the  northernmost  island  of  Hokkaido  in 
1951.  They  founded  the  Tsurugadai  con- 
gregation in  Kushiro.  Church  planting  and 
leadership  training  efforts  with  other  MBM 
workers  eventually  gave  birth  to  a Japan 
Mennonite  Church  which  includes  15  small 
congregations  in  Hokkaido. 

The  Buckwalters’  departure  will  leave 
only  three  MBM  missionaries  on  the  island. 
The  Becks  are  currently  working  in  Tokyo, 
several  missionaries  are  on  furlough,  and 
several  others  have  concluded  terms.  Mar- 
vin and  Neta  Faye  Yoder  left  Japan  for  an 
extended  leave  in  1976  because  of  the  illness 
of  their  daughter  Becky  who  died  of  cancer 
this  year  in  Iowa. 
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In  a MEDA  project,  Harry  Peacock  (left)  of  the  United  Church  Committee  in  Bolivia  and  a local  man 
lay  a seedhed  to  protect  seedlings  from  the  scorching  sun. 


The  MEDA  experiment 

Many  C(hristians  in  developing  eountries 
lack  finances  or  skills  to  develop  the 
resources  around  them.  Since  1953,  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  agricultural  persons 
from  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  have  participated  in  a cooperative 
venture  known  as  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA)  to  help 
support  those  persons. 

The  MEDA  Experiment,  by  J.  Winfield 
Fretz,  (Conrad  Press,  Waterloo,  Out.,  1978) 
tells  the  story  of  MEDA  s first  25  years  from 
late  1953  to  today.  Because  Fretz  has  been  a 
MEDA  member  for  many  years  and  believes 
in  MEDA  s philosophy,  aims,  and  objec- 
tives, his  enthusiasm  for  mutual  aid  comes 
through  in  this  book.  Fretz  says  he  finds  the 
MEDA  program  exciting  because  it  has 
shown  a way  for  the  church  to  help  others 


without  demeaning  them. 

MEDA  was  incorporated  in  1953  by  a 
small  group  of  businessmen.  A business 
partnership  is  formed  with  individuals  in 
developing  countries  and  credit,  material, 
equipment,  information,  and  management 
counsel  are  offered  them.  Fretz’s  book  may 
give  the  reader  a new  outlook  on  business 
people  who  enjoy  the  risks  and  challenges  of 
doing  what  some  say  cannot  be  done. 

Capitalism  and  the  capitalistic  approach 
to  development  may  be  questioned.  How- 
ever, the  book  suggests  that  selected  situa- 
tions lend  themselves  to  a venture  in 
brotherhood  economics. 

Seven  chapters  cover  the  history  and  in- 
formation on  projects,  both  successes  and 
failures.  In  addition,  four  tables  provide 
statistical  information.  • 


Crisis  response  in  Central  America  progresses 


Supplying  both  labor  and  funds  for  meeting 
medical  and  construction  needs  in  Central 
America  are  among  the  projects  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  response  to 
recent  disasters  there,  reports  Wilbur  Ben- 
der, MCC  relief  coordinator  for  Central 
America. 

Bender,  Voluntary  Service  director  for  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
(CMMB),  is  headquartered  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Effort  has  centered  in  Honduras, 
where  Hurricane  Greta  in  September  caused 
damage  in  the  north  and  Nicaraguans 
fleeing  civil  conflict  in  their  country  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  south.  Ten  thousand 
refugees  are  now  registered  and  more 
continue  to  arrive. 

MCC  is  working  closely  with  CEDEN, 
the  Evangelical  Committee  for  Emergencies 
and  Development  in  Honduras,  in  emer- 
gency efforts.  Bender  recently  visited  Hon- 


duras for  evaluation  of  the  programs,  ac- 
companied by  two  persons  from  Servicio 
Voluntario  Menonita  (of  CMMB),  who 
stayed  in  El  Triunfo  to  assist  the  refugees. 
That  trip  included  visits  to  the  communities 
of  Guapinol,  El  Triunfo,  and  Choluteca, 
where  the  registered  refugees  are  located. 

In  Guapinol  two  volunteers  have  been 
building  latrines,  cleaning  out  a well,  and 
assisting  in  maintenance  of  a temporary 
shelter  for  the  Guapinol  refugee  camp. 

Volunteers  will  also  be  helping  erect  tem- 
porary housing  for  a new  camp  at  Cho- 
luteca, to  which  all  refugees  at  San  Marcos 
de  Colon  were  to  be  moved. 

In  El  Triunfo,  Mary  Ann  Byler  of  SVM 
and  Goshen  College  SST  nursing  student 
Bonnie  Bontrager  are  helping  a doctor 
provide  medical  attention  to  2,000  refugees. 
The  nurses  care  for  about  45  people  daily.  In 
addition,  Mennonites  in  Honduras  are  sup- 


plying one  person  for  spiritual  ministry  and 
counseling  for  the  camps  at  El  Triunfo. 

The  MCC  material  aid  shipped  to  Hon- 
duras earlier  this  fall  has  arrived  and  will 
soon  be  distributed  in  the  camps,  including 
the  new  camp  at  Choluteca,  says  Latin- 
America  Secretary  Herman  Bontrager.  Plans 
are  to  keep  a team  of  four  or  five  persons  in 
Honduras  into  1979.  MCC  is  sending  one 
person  to  coordinate  and  plan  longer-term 
response  to  political  refugees. 

In  the  north,  CEDEN,  the  Honduran 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Moravian 
church  are  responding  to  Hurricane  Greta 
victims  with  food,  clothing,  small  farm  tools 
and  seeds. 

Meeting  backs  Ethiopia  aid, 
split  on  native  concerns 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  MGC 
(Alberta)  in  November  agreed  to  support 
MCC  relief  efforts  in  drought-stricken 
Ethiopia  but  remained  divided  over  church 
involvement  in  native  concerns. 

A two-phase  MCC  emergency  aid  pro- 
gram for  Ethiopia  will  attempt  to  help 
farmers  restore  parched  land  to  production. 
MCC  is  immediately  sending  37,000  bushels 
of  wheat — to  be  traded  for  corn — along  with 
other  supplies  and  three  volunteers  to  the 
civil  war-torn  country,  said  John  Hubert, 
material  aid  coordinator  from  MCC’s  Akron 
office.  But  he  admitted  Mennonite  efforts 
will  mean  little  against  mounting  famine  in 
a country  where  farmers  expect  to  lose  90 
percent  of  this  year’s  crop. 

MCC  also  plans  a long-term  program  to 
rebuild  agricultural  areas.  Hubert  said  the 
entire  MCC  effort  is  being  watched  closely 
by  other  relief  agencies  more  accustomed  to 
simply  sending  money.  Hubert,  who  said  he 
has  been  asked  whether  MCC  is  feeding 
communists  in  Ethiopia,  explained  that 
relief  transcends  political  ideologies. 

John  Wieler,  MCC  (Canada)  overseas 
service  director,  said  MCC  Food  Bank  ship- 
ments to  Ethiopia  will  not  be  accompanied 
by  contributions  from  a budget-cutting  Ca- 
nadian government.  “It’s  too  bad  that  emer- 
gencies happen  when  budgets  run  out,  ” he 
said. 

After  Wieler  said  MCC  funds  are  coming 
in  well  in  Canada — “but  not  that  well  ” — 
the  137  delegates  present  approved  without 
discussion  a $683,000  1978-79  budget. 
About  one  third  of  the  budget  is  to  come 
from  government  grants  and  subsidies. 

While  most  provincial  funds  are  designat- 
ed for  overseas  use,  it  was  the  less  than  3 
percent  spent  on  native  concerns  by  MCC 
(Canada)  that  delegates  debated  most.  Dur- 
ing discussion  of  MCC  (Canada)  efforts  with 
native  peoples  in  land  claim  settlements  and 
northern  development,  some  delegates 
asked  how  deeply  Mennonites  should  be- 
come involved  in  natives’  negotiations  with 
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governments.  MCC  (Canada)  native 
concerns  director  Menno  Wiebe  replied  that 
MCC  is  involved  because  of  injustices  in 
“the  agonizing  disregard  of  those  treaties” 
signed  between  natives  and  the  state  100 
years  ago.  “Justice  is  something  . . . that  is 
so  integral  to  what  we  understand  about 
God,”  Wiebe  said. 

Project  North,  an  organization  involving 
Mennonite,  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  United 
churches  and  supporting  Indian  and  Inuit 
positions  on  land  claims  and  North  develop- 
ment, has  gained  such  confidence  that 
group  representatives  are  being  asked  to 
join  natives  in  negotiations  with  govern- 
ments, he  said.  “They  want  us  not  to  be 
political.  They  want  us  to  be  the  voice  of 
God.” 

Saskatchewan  Central 
Committee  strong 

Over  300  delegates  and  visitors  attended  the 
15th  annual  sessions  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Saskatchewan),  Nov.  10  and  11, 
at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Saskatoon.  The 
format,  somewhat  changed  from  previous 
years,  emphasized  the  inspirational  (field  in- 
volvement of  MCC  personnel)  and  an  op- 
portunity for  more  direct  reporting  to  this 
constituency  by  MCC  (Canada/Akron). 
This  resulted  in  minimal  reporting  time  on 
the  floor  for  provincial  projects. 

The  delegates  were  glad  to  hear  firsthand 
reports  of  what  they  were  supporting.  As 
though  too  long  they  had  been  primarily  in- 
volved in  local  reports  and  policy  dis- 
cussion— here  was  news  of  the  results  of 
those  semi-dry  policy  discussions.  The  var- 
ious displays  of  MCC-Sask.  programs  and 
projects  were  also  much  appreciated. 

Yet,  one  missed  the  opportunity  to  grap- 
ple, as  a larger  group,  with  some  of  the 
issues  facing  us  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
What  about:  our  Christian  lifestyle,  the  of- 
fenders’ ministry,  nuclear  developmients, 
native  concerns,  our  several  Homes — Car- 
mel, McKerracher,  Menno? 

A budget  of  approximately  $640,000  was 
accepted,  of  which  almost  half  will  need  to 
be  donations  by  members — the  balance 
coming  from  matching  government  grants, 
sales  of  Global  Village  Crafts,  Material  Aid 
activities.  Thrift  Stores,  and  rental  income. 

An  extra  vote  of  thanks  was  sounded 
when  the  treasurer  reported  a surplus  of 
receipts  over  budget  needs  for  1977. 

Thelma  Howard,  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Council  for  International  Cooperation  spoke 
briefly  on  the  work  of  SCIC  (of  which 
MCC-Sask,  is  a member)  commending 
especially  our  agricultural  programs  which 
are  highly  regarded  by  other  agencies. 

Three  other,  but  related,  meetings  con- 
vened in  Saskatoon  this  same  weekend.  On 
Friday  afternoon  there  had  been  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 


of  MCC-Sask.  in  the  same  First  Mennonite 
Church;  as  well  as  a meeting  of  MCC  Food 
Bank  representatives,  area  contact  people, 
and  others  interested,  at  Pleasant  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
alumni  of  MCC,  now  living  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, met  at  the  new  office  premises  of 
MCC-Sask. — Jake  Nickel,  delegate 

Reber,  Shearer  chosen 
to  head  WMSC 

Barbara  Reber  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  has  been 
named  executive  sec- 
retary of  WMSC.  Vel 
Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa.,  has  been  chosen 
editor  of  Voice, 

WMSC’s  monthly 
publication. 

Reber  replaces  Beu- 
lah Kauffman,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  who  served 
as  executive  secretary 
for  12  years.  Shearer  replaces  Lois  Gunden 
Clemens  of  Lansdale,  Pa.  Appointments 
were  made  by  the  WMSC  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Reber  and  her  husband,  Don,  served  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Japan 
from  1952  to  1967.  She  worked  with  local 
church  development  and  community  proj- 
ects there.  More  recently  she  was  employed 
as  an  assistant  to  the  president  of  a bank  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  later  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  A 
Nebraska  native,  Reber  attended  Hesston 
and  Goshen  Colleges. 

Shearer  is  a native  of  Ontario.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College  and  has  studied 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries. She  and  her  husband,  John,  have 
served  in  a pastorate  in  Ontario.  At  present 
they  are  working  in  house  church  develop- 
ment in  Wilkes-Barre.  Shearer  has  written 
for  several  church  publications  and  projects 
including  The  Foundation  Series. 


Barbara  Reber 


Menno  retirement 

housing  gets 

$21  million  loan  boost 

Federal  government  loans  totaling  over  $21 
million  will  help  Mennonite-related  groups 
in  the  U.S.  to  build  retirement  housing. 

The  money  is  coming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  HUD  202  loans.  The  HUD  plan  permits 
city  government  or  other  not-for-profit 
groups  to  receive  100  percent  financing  on 
approved  projects  at  low  interest  rates.  A 
separate  clause  provides  for  rent  supplement 
payments  to  qualifying  residents. 

Luke  Birky,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Health  and  Welfare  secretary,  has  coor- 


dinated the  loan  applications  with  the 
consulting  firm  of  Harris  Webber  and 
Associates  of  Chicago,  III. 

Eight  of  the  12  Mennonite  projects  in  the 
bidding  for  HUD  dollars  have  been  ap- 
proved, Birky  said,  four  out  of  five  on  the 
first  round.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications nationally  have  been  approved  on 
the  first  round,  he  said.  In  the  recent  alloca- 
tions HUD  focused  on  the  needs  of  aging  in 
smaller  communities. 

Mennonites  hardly  know  what  it  means  to 
move  into  an  apartment  and  not  know 
anyone,  Luke  said.  Rather  than  living 
places,  he  finds  many  retirement  housing 
options  more  like  prisons. 

For  want  of  a sense  of  community,  people 
are  locked  in  by  fear,  excluded  from  deci- 
sion-making roles,  and  increasingly  needing 
to  cope  alone  as  the  circle  of  old  friends 
dwindles.  “We  can  hardly  feel  what  the  vul- 
erable  older  person  feels  when  he  or  she 
has  no  more  earning  power,  ” Luke  said. 
“I’d  rather  have  subsidized  housing  for 
older  people  than  tax-free  church  build- 
ings,” he  underscored  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  older  persons. 

Mennonite  sponsored  projects  that  have 
been  approved  for  HUD  loans  include: 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.;  $1,300,000 
for  50  apartments  called  Hickory  Homes; 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  $3,000,- 
000  for  100  apartments;  Au  Sable  Valley 
Apartments,  Fairview,  Mich.;  $1,500,000 
for  50  apartments;  Beth-Haven  Home,  Han- 
nibal, Mo.;  $2,550,000  for  100  apartments 
(MBM  co-sponsor);  Mennonite  Benevolent 
Association,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  $2,500,000  for 
100  apartments  and;  Greencroft,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  $2,401,000  for  100  assisted  living 
apartments  (a  150  unit  apartment.  Manor  II, 
was  completed  in  Spring  77  and  is  fully  oc- 
cupied). 

MBM-sponsored  projects  in  Orrville, 
Ohio — Orrvilla,  Inc.;  Chicago,  111.;  and 
Sarasota,  Fla. — Sunnyside  Home — will  re- 
apply for  loans.  A new  effort  in  the  Colum- 
biana area  in  Ohio,  Harmony  Village,  has 
been  approved  for  MBM  sponsorship  and 
the  local  board  is  making  first  application 
for  a loan. 

Two  conference  projects  received  loan  ap- 
proval: Franconia  Mennonite  Conference, 
$3,500,000  for  101  apartments  adjacent  to 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  School  near 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  and  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  $4,500,000  for  250  apartments 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Plans  laid  for  1983 
at  Germantown 

what  will  Germantown’s  witness  be  for 
1983,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  first  Men- 
nonite’s coming  to  this  town?  This  was  the 
main  question  addressed  by  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Germantown  Corporation  on 
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Oct.  14. 

The  first  question  to  be  faced  was  that  of 
staff.  Robert  Ulle,  administrator  for  the  past 
three  years,  will  be  hired  on  a part-time 
basis  for  the  next  year  as  a historical 
consultant,  and  a search  is  being  conducted 
for  a full-time  person  to  serve  as  administra- 
tor and  also  as  a community  outreach  person 
for  the  congregation. 

The  second  question  concerns  program, 
and  was  answered  in  three  ways.  First,  the 
past  emphasis  on  cross-cultural  relations  is 
to  be  continued  as  a theme  for  1983,  asking 
the  question,  “What  significance  does  the 
Germantown  story  have  for  black,  native 
American,  Spanish,  and  non-European 


The  Mennonite  Church  Council  of 
Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  has  released  a 
statement  expressing  alarm  at  “the  continu- 
ing development  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
weapons”  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  “Our 
countries  continue  to  manufacture  and  rely 
upon  weapons  of  war  and  destruction  as  a 
means  of  insuring  future  security,”  the 
council  says.  “We  affirm  the  clear  warning 
of  Jesus  that  those  ‘who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,’  and  urge  the  members 
of  our  church  to  resist  on  every  level  both 
the  reliance  upon  and  the  massive  spending 
for  nuclear  armaments.” 

Iowa  Mennonite  School  Superintendent 
Calvin  Graber,  an  administrator  at  the 
school  for  six  years,  has  resigned  effective  on 
June  30,  1979.  For  the  1979-80  school  year. 
Norm  Yoder,  current  principal,  will  serve  as 
chief  administrator  and  will  retain  the  title 
of  principal. 

The  Martin  Kraybills  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  ob- 
served their  61st  wedding  anniversary  in 
early  December.  The  Kraybills,  residents  of 
Landis  Homes  retirement  community,  were 
honored  at  a dinner  given  by  their  five 
children.  Former  pastor  of  Bossier’s  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Martin  Kraybill  is  a Bible  study  leader  at  the 
retirement  community.  The  Kraybills’  chil- 
dren are  Wilmer  of  Elverson,  Pa.,  Maribel  of 
Lancaster,  Jean  Shenk  of  Mt.  Joy,  and 
Simon  and  Nevin,  both  of  Elizabethtown. 
The  Kraybills  have  17  grandchildren  and  9 
great-grandchildren. 

Voluntary  Service  funding  was  discussed 
at  the  MBM  Relief  and  Service  Committee 
meetings  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Dec.  1 and  2. 
John  W.  Eby,  secretary  for  relief  and  service 
at  MBM,  told  the  eight-member  group  that 
“VS  cannot  continue  indefinitely  on  the  cur- 
rent funding  pattern,  with  VSers’  earnings 
covering  80  percent  of  the  program’s 
budget.  ” He  said  that  more  and  more  VSers 
are  looking  for  opportunities  to  use  their 
skills  and  gifts  in  service  rather  than  for 


Mennonites?”  Second,  research  which  has 
begun  on  colonial  Mennonites  in  Ger- 
mantown will  be  continued.  Third,  a four- 
year  period  of  work  with  community  and 
historical  groups  building  for  the  tricenten- 
nial will  be  entered  into,  involving  the  re- 
storing of  historic  buildings  and  revitaliza- 
tion of  businesses  through  the  development 
of  tourism. 

An  encouraging  development  in  the  past 
year  has  been  negotiations  with  a local 
group  which  owns  the  historic  Johnson 
house,  built  in  1768  just  two  blocks  north  of 
the  meetinghouse.  This  beautiful  stone 
house  may  become  part  of  the  Germantown 
Corporation’s  program. 


earning  power.  Also  at  the  meeting,  Isaac 
Click,  a social  welfare  consultant  in  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Outgoing  chairman  Samuel  Weaver, 
principal  of  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School,  concluded  his  term  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  meeting  included  interaction  with 
the  VS  Discipleship  unit  in  Phoenix.  The 
one-year-old  Discipleship  program  will  be 
evaluated  later  by  the  committee  which  has 
oversight  for  VS. 

Rejoice  readers  could  find  the  Decem- 
ber-Eebruary  issue  of  the  magazine  confus- 
ing at  some  points,  according  to  the  Con- 
gregational Literature  Division  of  the  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  The  December 
daily  Bible  readings  followed  the  Uniform 
Series  adult  theme  but  the  weekly  title  and 
daily  texts  did  not  generally  follow  the  adult 
or  Builder  daily  reading  suggestions.  Some 
of  the  daily  reading  texts  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  28 — Eeb.  4 and  Eeb.  5-11  are  out  of  se- 
quence. A typographical  error  crept  in  for 
the  Eeb.  22  reading.  The  Bible  text  should 
be  1 Timothy  3.  CLD  offers  its  apologies  to 
those  who  were  inconvenienced. 

Jon  and  Ruth  Beachy,  overseas  mission 
associates  in  Paraguay  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  returned  to 
the  U.S.  on  Dec.  15.  They  will  be  enrolled  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart  for  the  second  semester  this  school 
year. 

David  and  Wilma  Shank,  longtime 
workers  with  Elkhart  mission  board, 
returned  to  the  U.S.  in  mid  December.  They 
had  been  studying  in  Scotland  in  prepara- 
tion for  a new  assignment  in  the  West  Af- 
rican country  of  Ivory  Coast.  Their  address 
until  their  departure  in  mid-March:  714  S. 
6th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Lawrence  and  Dorothy  Brunk,  complet- 
ing 25  years  of  service  in  Argentina,  will 
return  to  the  U.S.  in  mid-December.  From 
their  base  in  Santa  Rosa  in  the  central 
province  of  La  Pampa,  they  have  been  giv- 


ing pastoral  leadership  in  three  congrega- 
tions. Lawrence  has  also  been  vice-president 
of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church. 

John  and  Ruth  Koppenhaver,  workers 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  returned 
to  the  U.S.  on  Dec.  6 from  their  most  recent 
assignment  at  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Ascuncion,  Paraguay.  For  the  next  six 
months  they  will  be  visiting  congregations 
with  arrangements  made  by  the  MBM 
Church  Relations  Department.  Their  mail- 
ing address:  Box  397,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

A commemorative  Mennonite  Hour  pro- 
gram featuring  highlights  of  the  past  28 
years  will  be  broadcast  sometime  this 
winter.  The  commemorative  program  may 
appear  on  the  air  as  early  as  Dec.  31  or  as 
late  as  Feb.  18,  depending  upon  local  station 
schedules.  It  will  feature  the  opening  of  the 
first  program  in  1951,  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  previous  speakers — Norman  Derstine, 
Charles  Hostetler,  David  Augsburger, 
David  Shank,  Bill  Breckbill,  and  Art 
McPhee.  The  commemorative  program  will 
be  the  next  to  last  in  the  Mennonite  Hour 
series,  to  be  replaced  next  year  by  In  Touch, 
a 21/2-minute  daily  program.  The  com- 
memorative program  will  be  available  on 
cassette  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

A maintenance-hostess  couple  is  needed 
for  Camp  Deerpark,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  New  York  City. 
The  camp’s  program  runs  year-round  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  inner  city 
children  and  adults.  Interested  persons  can 
contact  Gene  Shelly,  2019  Grand  Ave., 
Bronx,  NY  10453;  phone  number  (212)  294- 
7969. 

The  government  of  Trinidad  has  refused 
to  grant  work  permits  for  the  Paul  Kratzes, 
missionaries  under  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board.  The  Mennonite  Church  in  Trinidad 
will  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Ministry  of 
National  Security,  according  to  church 
members  in  the  country.  The  Kratzes  had 
planned  to  return  to  Trinidad  the  first  of 
January  1979  for  their  fourth  term  of 
missionary  service  in  the  Caribbean.  They 
are  awaiting  the  appeal. 

Wichita  ’78,  an  eleven-minute  film  on  the 
Tenth  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  has  been  released  by  The  Peo- 
ple s Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.  Scenes  from  the 
film  include  the  Russian  delegation  singing 
at  an  evening  session  of  the  Conference  in 
Century  II  and  an  occasion  of  weariness  and 
reflection  that  came  from  long  days  of  stim- 
ulus and  visiting.  Wichita  ’78  shows  events 
of  the  week  and  informal  mom.ents  of 
fellowship.  It  is  an  impressionistic  memory 
of  the  six  days  spent  together.  A study  guide 
outlining  suggested  uses  of  the  film  accom- 
panies it.  Wichita  ’78  is  available  for  rentals 
or  purchase  from  Film  Division,  The 
People’s  Place,  Main  Street,  Intercourse,  PA 
17534,  USA,  or  in  Canada  from  Dueck  Film 
Productions,  Ltd.,  295  Wallace  Ave.,  Win- 
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nipeg,  Manitoba  R2E  OBI. 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe, 

Mennonite  Brethren 
(MB)  writer  and 
speaker,  has  been  ap- 
pointed literature  co- 
ordinator of  the  MB 
Board  of  Christian  Lit- 
erature. Her  job  will 
be  to  coordinate  MB 
publications,  identify 
and  encourage  writers 
within  the  church, 
organize  writers’ 
workshops,  solicit  manuscripts  for  publica- 
tion, promote  published  materials,  and 
provide  consultative  services  for  other  MB 
boards  involved  in  literature  production. 
Wiebe  is  a veteran  author  and  columnist 
whose  work  appears  frequently  in  Men- 
nonite periodicals.  In  addition  to  her  writ- 
ing, she  teaches  English  and  journalism  at 
Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Persons  not  on  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly’s mailing  list  and  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Assembly’s  Mar.  3-7  meetings  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  should  write  for  registration  materials 
from  Luke  Birky,  Executive  Secretary,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  (See  news  story  in 
this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.) 

Advance  registration  forms  and  com- 
plete program  details  on  the  “responsible 
land  use  ” conference  (see  news  story)  to  be 
held  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  Feb.  9-11  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666,  or  calling  (412)  423-2056. 

Willis  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  worker  in  Formosa,  Ar- 
gentina, is  confined  to  bed  during 
December  with  rheumatic  fever.  He 
reported  that  Aurelio  Lopez,  president  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church,  also  is  con- 
valescing at  his  home  in  Saenz  Pena  follow- 
ing a light  stroke.  The  UEC  is  the  Toba  In- 
dian Church  to  which  Mennonite 
missionaries  relate  in  counseling,  itinerant 
teaching,  literature  distribution,  and  Bible 
translation.  “We  will  appreciate  your 
prayers  during  these  summer  months,  ” 
Willis  said.  “Perhaps  the  Lord  has  some 
lessons  to  teach  us  through  this  experience.  ” 

Albert  Buckwalter,  a missionary  linguist 
in  Argentina  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  recently  assisted  a 
Church  of  England  linguist  with  some  or- 
thography problems  in  preparation  for  the 
British  missionary’s  assignment  to  retrans- 
late the  New  Testament  into  a more  popular 
version  for  the  Mataco  Indians  of  northern 
Argentina.  Albert  and  his  wife,  Lois,  have 
been  involved  for  28  years  in  Bible  transla- 
tion and  other  linguistic  work  with  three  Ar- 
gentine Indian  tribes. 

Changes  of  address  for  workers  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 
S.  Paul  and  Vesta  Miller,  Prashant  Bun- 
galow, S.  No.  573,  Plot  22,  Parshwanath 


Nagar,  Bibwewadi,  Pune  411  009,  India; 
Eugene  and  Louella  Blos.ser,  10-10  chome, 
Nishi  2 jo,  Hiroo-cho  089-26,  Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

The  Kresge  Foundation  of  Troy,  Mich., 
has  awarded  Eastern  Mennonite  College  a 
$50,000  challenge  grant  to  assist  with 
energy-saving  and  deferred  maintenance 
programs  on  campus.  Projects  include  the 
insulation  and  repair  of  EMC’s  administra- 
tion building  roof,  installation  of  ther- 
mostats in  individual  dormitory  rooms,  heat- 
ing system  improvements  in  Northlawn 
women’s  dormitory,  renovations  in  the 
college  cafeteria  kitchen,  and  modifications 
to  the  climate  control  system  in  the  library. 

Since  outlining  the  program  and  applying 
for  the  grant,  the  college  has  spent  $128,283 
on  the  $236,525  program.  EMC  must  raise 
an  additional  $58,242  by  Feb.  15,  1980,  to 
complete  the  project  and  secure  the  grant. 
The  grant  “will  greatly  help  us  curb  our  ris- 
ing operational  costs,  ” EMC  President 
Myron  Augsburger  said. 

Paul  Tschetter,  Denver,  Colo.,  outgoing 
member  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  recognized  for  his  service 
at  the  committee’s  quarterly  meeting  held 
in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Nov.  17  and  18.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  eight-member  committee  was 
Paul  Kreider,  Medway,  Ohio.  In  other  busi- 
ness the  committee  took  action  to  recom- 
mend that  MBM  sponsor  Harmony  Village, 
a proposed  housing  program  of  three  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  Columbiana-North 
Lima,  Ohio;  offered  to  help  Frontier  Boys 
Village  explore  new  program  options;  devel- 
oped a job  description  for  a new  secretary  to 
replace  Luke  Birky  by  mid  1979;  and  ap- 
pointed 242  local  board  members  for  1979. 
The  committee  toured  two  related  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  and  met  with  the  Colo- 
rado-Kansas  Reference  Committee  to 
consider  its  preliminary  report,  “An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Role  in  Relationship  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Health  Care  De- 
livery. ” 

Nicholas  J.  King  of  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
has  begun  a three-year  term  in  Uruguay  as 
an  overseas  mission  associate  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  He 
will  assist  a former  Hesston  (Kan.)  College 
classmate  Alvaro  Fernandez,  in  a children’s 
project  and  a church-planting  effort  in  the 
city  of  Las  Piedras.  Nick  was  invited  by  and 
will  receive  living  expenses  from  the 
Uruguay  Mennonite  Church.  MBM  is  assist- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  a new  building  for  the 
children’s  project.  Nick’s  temporary  address 
is  Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita,  La  Paz, 
Dpto.  Canelones,  Uruguay. 

The  Glencroft  retirement  center  at  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.,  will  get  a new  care  building.  The 
Central  Arizona  Health  Services  Agency  has 
approved  Friendship  Retirement  Corpora- 
tion’s request  to  construct  a 64-bed  facility. 
The  building  will  house  24  patients  requir- 
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ing  personal  care,  28  requiring  intermediate 
care,  and  12  requiring  skilled  nursing  care. 
The  two-story  facility  will  be  built  just  north 
of  the  new  Glencroft  Villa  congregate  living 
facility.  Completion  is  projected  for  late 
1980.  Friendship  Corporation  officers  in- 
clude Ron  Haarer,  president;  Leland 
Bachman,  executive  secretary  and  adminis- 
trator; and  James  Hilty,  assistant  adminis- 
trator. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Martindale,  Pa.;  one  at  Churchtown,  Pa.; 
three  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md. 

Change  of  address:  Marvin  J.  Miller 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  57315  Staci  Dr.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  IN  46540. 


readers  say 


I would  appreciate  more  biblical  messages  in 
the  Gospel  Herald.  Did  one  on  cars  warrant  the 
place  of  the  lead  article  (Nov.  14)?  To  show  that  1 
was  not  tramped  on  my  toes,  I drive  a ’64 
Tempest,  bought  secondhand,  and  it  has  over 
100,000  miles  on  it.  Lack  of  money  is  not  the 
reason  I do  not  have  a better  one.  Personally  I feel 
an  article  on  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  self-denial, 
against  worldliness,  etc.,  will  do  a lot  more  good 
to  accomplish  what  you  desired  in  using  that 
article.  I pray  for  the  publishing  interest  of  the 
church  every  day. — Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa. 


I read  with  interest  the  article  “A  Wood  Stove 
as  Supplementary  Heat  ” (Gospel  Herald,  Dec.  5). 
I am  wholeheartedly  behind  the  idea  of  using  re- 
newable resources  while  enjoying  the  financial 
savings.  However,  I was  disturbed  by  the  editor’s 
note  which  mentioned  that  a thermostat  control 
“appears  to  be  a key  feature  for  an  efficient  wood- 
burning  stove.  ” 

There  are  two  main  schools  of  thought  with 
regards  to  wood  stove  design.  The  thin  wall/ther- 
mostat  principle  and  the  heavy  wall/metered 
draft  design.  In  the  thin  wall  stoves  the  “ther- 
mostat” is  primarily  related  to  a consistent  heat 
output.  As  the  walls  themselves  hold  little  heat 
the  fire  needs  to  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature. 
The  resulting  disadvantage  is  that  frequently  the 
draft  controls  open  wider  allowing  a large  share  of 
the  heat  to  escape  up  the  chimney.  The  heavy 
wall  stoves  hold  a large  amount  of  the  heat  in  the 
walls.  Therefore  minor  variations  in  the  fire 
temperature  do  not  affect  the  consistency  of  the 
heat  output.  And  the  draft  knobs  allow  the  air  in- 
take to  be  metered  precisely  with  no  sudden  gulps 
lost  to  the  chimney.  This  allows  for  a steadier  fire 
and  the  net  result  is  increased  efficiency. 

In  summary  I feel  that  while  the  thermostat 
does  serve  a purpose,  it  is  in  no  way  related  to 
increased  efficiency  and  is  certainly  not  a “key 
feature  for  an  efficient  wood-burning  stove.  ” — A. 
Mark  Nissley,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


births 

( Jiildrrii  an- .III  lirntaur  ot  the  1 -iird  I I’s  127 

Alderfer,  Glenn  and  Daisy  (Bossan),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lucianna,  Nov.  22,  1978. 

Alderfer,  John  and  Janet  (Mininger),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joshua  Mark,  Nov. 
19,  1978. 

Baechler,  Roger  and  Lorrie  (Shantz),  New 
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Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Melanie  Dawn,  Nov. 
22,  1978. 

Brubacher,  Benjamin  and  Ruth  Ann  (Nolt), 
Narvon,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Myron  Lee, 
Nov.  7,  1978. 

Freeman,  Richard  and  Donna  (Burkhart), 
Floradale,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Sherrill  Renee,  Nov.  22,  1978. 

Harvey,  Ron  and  Althea  (Diller),  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  a daughter,  Ashley  Donielle,  Nov.  2,  1978. 

Hochstetler,  Harlan  and  Pauline  (Stutzman), 
Salisbury,  Md.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eric  Jay, 
Dec.  2.  1978. 

King,  Jerry  and  Stephanie  (Rettig),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  Andrew,  Nov.  27,  1978. 

Liechty,  Joseph  and  Linda  (Bender),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Anna  Naomi  Bender,  Nov.  8, 
1978. 

Miller,  Fred  and  Lynette  (Noblit),  Massillon, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brandy  Lynn,  Nov.  21,  1978. 

Miller,  Larry  W.  and  Frances  (Zimmerly), 
Topeka,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Denise  Lynn  (by  adoption);  born  Apr.  28,  1978. 

Nelson,  Douglas  and  Shari  (Beckler),  Exeter, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Shawndra  Lee,  Dec.  1,  1978. 

Nelson,  Robert  and  Doris  (Boshart),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Katrina  Lyn,  Sept.  12,  1978. 

Ozor,  Chitu  V.  and  Chima  E.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Chidimma  Nneoma,  Sept.  22, 
1978. 

Pence,  George  and  Sheila,  Timberville,  Va., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Angela  Marie,  Dec.  3, 
1978. 

Sieber,  Delmar  and  Sandra  (Walker),  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  first  child,  Amy  Elizabeth,  Aug.  31, 
1978. 

Stuckey,  Ted  and  Susan  (Eigsti),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dec.  1,  1978. 

Weaver,  Kenny  and  Kathy  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Michelle  Nicole,  Dec.  3,  1978. 

York,  Larry  and  Mary  Lou  (Freed),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Corrina  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  1978. 


marriages 

rlu'\  shall  he  uiu'  flfsh  2.24).  A six-month  free  suhscrip- 

tiim  to  the  (U)sf)rl  Herald  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  it  if 
the  adtlress  is  supplied  l>\  the  officiating  minister 

Bomberger — Miller. — Donald  C.  Bomberger, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Judith  M.  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
both  of  Hess  cong.,  by  Glen  M.  Sell,  Nov.  11 
1978. 

Boyd  — Hummel.  — Stan  Boyd,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  and  Debra  Hummel,  Berlin,  Ohio,  both  of 
Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  June  26,  1978. 

Byler  — Bawel.  — Yost  Byler  and  Thelma 
Bawel,  both  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong,,  by 
Ravmond  Peachey  and  Louis  E.  Peachey  Nov 
23,  1978. 

Conrad — Gipple. — Doran  Conrad,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Cindy  Gipple, 
Crawfordsville,  Iowa,  United  Church,  by  Harlan 
Winters  and  Orie  L.  Roth,  Nov.  25,  1978. 

Kumher  — Mullett.  — Greg  Kumher,  Middle- 
field,  Ohio,  and  Carol  Mullett,  Burton,  Ohio, 
both  of  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  by  Sam  Fisher,  Dec. 
1,  1978. 

Kruse  — Miller.  — Steve  Kruse,  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Darla  Miller, 
Pinegrove  cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio,  by  Peter  H.  Dyck, 
Sept,  2,  1978. 

Lindeman — Yoder. — Thomas  Lindeman, 

Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Miriam  Yoder,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  by 
Walter  C.  Otto,  Nov.  23,  1978. 

Pavlic  — Yoder.  — James  Pavlic,  Middlefield, 
Ohio,  Christian  Church  and  Annette  Yoder, 
Parkman,  Ohio,  Maple  View  cong.,  by  Ervin 
Miller,  Oct.  14,  1978, 

Roggie — Widrick. — Stephen  Dale  Roggie, 


Boonville,  N.Y.,  and  Debra  Jean  Widrick, 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  both  of  Naumburg  cong..  Sept.  9, 
1978. 

Shantz — Dimock. — Ronald  Shantz,  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Joyce  Dimock, 
Burlington,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  by  J.  Roberts, 
Sept.  15,  1978. 

Simpson — Loepp. — Brad  Simpson,  St.  George, 
Ont.,  United  Church  and  Elizabeth  Loepp, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  by  Ed  Kauffman  and 
John  Rempel,  Nov.  11,  1978. 

Stutzman  — Breneman.  — Dwight  Stutzman, 
Buhl,  Idaho,  Mennonite  Church,  and  Deborah 
Breneman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  Glen  M. 
Sell,  Sept.  24,  1978. 

Widrick — Roggie. — Lonnie  Dean  Widrick, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  and  Charlene  Joy  Roggie,  Boonville, 
N.Y.,  both  from  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Elmer 
Moser,  Dec.  2,  1978. 


obituaries 

■ Bicssfd  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  l^ord"  (Rev  14  13).  We 
seek  tci  |)ui)lisli  obituaries  of  all  who  die  as  members  of  the  Men- 
noriite  (.hureh  Please  do  not  send  us  obituaries  of  relatives  from 
other  denominations 

Campbell,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Nancy  (Brunk)  Parrott,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  22,  1881;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  at  Fisherville,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1978;  aged  97 
y.  She  was  married  to  Herman  T.  B.  Campbell, 
who  died  on  Oct.  5,  1969.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Thelma — Mrs.  Oren  Kiser  and  Ed- 
na— Mrs.  Marvin  Kiser),  3 sons  (Lester,  Herman, 
and  Harold),  28  grandchildren,  51  great-grand- 
children, and  5 great-great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Springdale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  7,  in 
charge  of  Roy  Kiser,  Duane  Gingerich,  and  John 
Martin;  interment  in  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Elizabeth  F.,  daughter  of  Jacob  N. 
and  Leanna  (Freed)  Schueck,  was  born  at  Mor- 
wood.  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1888;  died  at  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Community  Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
5,  1978;  aged  90  y.  She  was  married  to  Laaden  M. 
Clemmer,  who  died  on  Feb.  7,  1971.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Rhoda  C. — Mrs.  George  H. 
Gaugler),  2 sons  (Walter  and  Luke),  10  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  a twin  sister 
(Mrs.  Lillian  F.  Kulp).  She  was  a member  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall 
and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cem- 
etery. 

Garber,  Marvin  Samuel,  son  of  Leonard  and 
Sarah  Adeline  (Grove)  Garber,  was  born  at 
Jackson,  Minn.,  Oct.  27,  1905;  died  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  Nov.  30,  1978;  aged  73  y.  On  Mar.  22,  1932, 
he  was  married  to  Mathilda  Fast,  who  died  on 
July  8,  1957.  On  Dec.  26,  1958,  he  was  married  to 
Pearl  Birkey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Vernelda — Mrs.  Charles  Hartzler, 
Noreen — Mrs.  Rod  Penner,  and  Adelma — Mrs. 
Nabil  Isbanioly),  7 grandchildren,  and  4 brothers 
(Ernest,  Edd,  Lloyd,  and  John),  and  one  sister 
(Irene — Mrs.  Alvin  Gascho).  He  was  a member  of 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Jerry  Quir- 
ing,  Geisinger,  and  Leander  Fast;  inter- 

ment in  Jackson,  Minn. 

Eby,  David  H.,  son  of  Henry  N.  and  Elizabeth 
Hostetter,  was  born  in  West  Hempfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  July  14,  1880;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 
1978;  aged  98  y.  On  Nov.  3,  1904,  he  was  married 
to  Katie  Nissley,  who  died  on  June  27,  1958.  Sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Ruth  N.  Eby,  Elizabeth  E. 
Hottenstein,  Vivian  E. — Mrs.  Chester  Denlinger, 
and  Mildred — Mrs.  Chester  McGuigan),  3 grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Anna  Mae  Eby). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 


2,  in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank  and  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Carrie  M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Rhoda 
(Sipes)  Keefer,  was  born  at  Horse  Valley,  Pa., 
June  12,  1890;  died  at  Chambersburg  Hospital  on 
Oct.  9,  1978;  aged  88  y.  On  Nov.  28,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Harvey  B.  Horst,  who  died  on  Jan. 
1,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Rhoda  Horst 
and  Helen — Mrs.  Wilbur  Eberly),  2 sons  (H. 
Blaine  and  Walter  K.  Horst),  11  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Linnie 
Rollins  and  Mrs.  Mary  Starliper).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chambersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
12,  in  charge  of  Preston  Frey,  Jere  Horst,  and 
Omar  Martin;  interment  in  Chambersburg  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Martin,  Joel  B.,  son  of  William  K.  and  Sara 
(Brubaker)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1961;  died  instantly  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1978; 
aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  5 brothers  (Richard  B., 
George  B.,  Mark  B.,  Fred  B.,  and  John  B.),  and  2 
sisters  (Sara  Ann — Mrs.  James  Keener  and  Orpha 
B. ).  He  was  a member  of  Elizabethtown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  Richard  H.  Frank, 
Walter  L.  Keener,  and  Jay  Bechtold;  interment  in 
Goods  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Ervin  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Naf- 
ziger)  Roth,  was  born  on  Mar.  14,  1900;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  on  Oct.  10,  1978;  aged  78 
y.  On  Nov.  26,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Delia 
Grieser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Bernice — Mrs.  Richard  Shock  and 
Phyllis  Roth),  2 sons  (John,  Jr.,  and  Robert),  5 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Edith  Short). 
He  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Schrock,  David  J.,  son  of  David  S.  and  Leah 
(Meyer)  Schrock,  was  born  near  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Dec.  19,  1918;  died  on  Sept.  27,  1978;  aged  59  y. 
On  Mar.  12,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy 
Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Robert  M.),  4 daughters  (Leah  Lynn — Mrs. 
Thomas  Bishop,  Rita  Fay — Mrs.  Peter  Sutter,  Ju- 
dith Ann,  and  Hannah  Marie),  4 grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ruth  Steiner  and  Mildred — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Mumaw).  He  was  a member  of 
Smithville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Herman  F. 
Myers;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Jerry  M.,  son  of  Menno  C.  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Nov.  27,  1908;  died  in  a traffic  accident  on  Nov. 
29,  1978;  aged  70  y.  On  Apr.  10,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Olen 
Miller  and  Patricia — Mrs.  Robert  Kumpfer),  2 
sons  (Marvin  and  Loren),  6 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  5 brothers  (Albert,  Harry,  Mel- 
vin, Abe,  and  Roman),  and  2 sisters  (Catherine — 
Mrs.  Joe  Miller  and  Mary — Mrs.  Mahlon  Wa- 
gler).  He  was  a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  John  Landis  and  Edward 
Yutzy;  interment  in  Yoder  Mennonite  Church 
cemetery. 
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A Congregational  Education  Workshop  for  Church  Leaders  at 
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John  Calvin,  a man  called  to  Geneva,  152 
Ninety-five  theses  on  the  church,  837 
Weaver,  Mary  Jo 

Leisure:  a way  to  live  the  gospel,  1 
Weaver,  Robert  E. 

Hear,  hear!  455 
Wenger,  J.  C.  (translated  by) 

Christian  Faith,  The,  562 
Wenger.  J.  C. 

Translating  the  New  International  Version  Bi- 
ble, 789 

Wiebe,  Katie  Funk 

Arguments  or  excuses?  897 
Battered  parents,  61 
Can  you  tell  the  difference?  4 13 
Flying  high,  871 
Healing  of  memories.  The,  173 
Mennonites  like  me,  634 
Militarization  of  women.  The,  451 
Newspaper  faith,  922 
No  littering,  435 
Purr  words  and  snarl  words,  1 17 
Undoing  pagan  influences,  772 
Unloved  cat.  The,  579 
What  if.  . . ?825 
What  kind  of  good  news?  315 
Wheels  and  pyramids.  258 
Why  read  Mennonite  literature?  42 
Williams.  Nancy  K. 

Normalization  principle.  The.  373 
Yoder,  Bill 

Hear,  hear!  378 
Yoder,  Bruce  A. 

Ail  have  sinned.  814 
Art  of  anger.  The,  919 
Envy  or  wishful  thinking?  936 
Gluttony:  eating  or  breaking  bread?  898 
Greed:  no  faith  in  faith.  960 
Lust:  the  twisted  circle  of  love.  986 
Sloth;  the  road  to  nowhere,  869 
Ups  and  downs  of  pride.  The,  842 
Yoder,  D.  R. 

Hear,  hear!  899 
Yoder,  Glee 

Who  are  the  Brethren?  766 
Yoder.  Harvey 
Hear,  hear!  298 
Yoder.  J.  Wesley 

But  Christ  gave  His  blood,  241 
Yoder.  Richard  W. 

Hear,  hear!  259 
Yoder,  Robert 

Good  earth.  The,  453 
Yost,  Ivy  Lee 

Dawn  at  evening  (p),  524 
Lilies  of  the  field.  The  (p),  60 
Zook.  Don 

Money;  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God,  5 

SUBJECT 

Anger 

Art  of  anger.  The,  919 
Automobiles 

Can  we  have  peace  and  the  automobile?  693 
Hooked  on  automobiles  (ed),  916 
Awards 

Giving  of  awards.  The  (ed ),  596 
Bible,  The 

Authority  of  the  Bible,  The.  254 
Bible:  a funny  book?  The  (ed ),  40 
Thank  God  for  the  Bible  (ed),  812 
Truthfulness  of  Scripture,  The,  22 
Bible  translations 

If  vou  can’t  read  German,  consult  the  JB  (ed), 
388 

NIV’  Old  Testament,  a partial  evaluation,  792 
Review  of  the  N I\'  New  Testament,  A.  794 
Translating  the  New  International  Version  Bi- 
ble. 789 
Camping 

when  the  children  go  to  camp,  446 
Change 

New  era,  A (ed),  516 
Children 

Taking  the  child’s  faith  seriously,  310 
Christ,  death  of 

But  Christ  gave  His  blood,  241 
Confrontation,  The.  238 
Christian  education 

Dilemma  of  the  versions.  The,  275 
What  our  colleges  offer,  774 
Why  we  chose  The  Foundation  Series,  156 
Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  The,  65 
Christian  growth 

Yes,  Dean  Kelly,  there  has  been  growth,  256 
Christian  living 

Anyone  canhonk,  1006 
Blizzard  blessings.  276 
Can  vou  tell  the  difference?  413 
Celebrating  Diwali,  131 


Christian,  like  a mother.  A : 603 
Communication  and  community.  83 
Cornerstone,  The,  236 
Drawing  lines,  472 
Flying  high,  871 

Good  Samaritan  (continued).  The,  337 
I'm  listening.  Lord,  keep  talking,  297,  314,  394, 
618.631,673,  733,  791,896 
Law  of  the  lunch,  The  (ed),  128 
Little  things,  214 

Meditation  for  any  day  of  the  year,  A (ed),  56 
No  littering,  435 

Of  freedom,  discipline,  and  Joseph  Califano 
(ed),  80 

On  following  Jesus  (ed),  468 
Parable  of  the  happy  man.  The,  296 
Person  in  the  tree.  The,  212 
Something  to  do  on  Sunday  (ed),  292 
Squeezing  the  minority  (ed),  572 
Three  problems,  391 
Time  of  testing.  The,  454 
Turn  the  other  cheek,  17 
20  questions,  335 
What  if.  . . ? 825 
What  kind  of  good  news?  315 
Why  does  the  plumbing  . . . (ed),  104 
With  Jesus  on  the  road,  196 
Christian  Service 

At  home  in  Boise,  450 
Korea:  25  years  after.  452 
Christmas 

Celebration  fit  for  the  Lord,  A,  958 
Into  a real  world:  the  Son  of  David,  933 
Mark — the  Gospel  without  Christmas,  982 
What  I want  for  Christmas  (ed),  996 
Church,  The 

Are  we  ready  for  church  growth?  190 
Ninety-five  theses  on  the  church,  837 
Theses  on  the  church  (ed),  868 
What  is  Waterloo  79? 

Church  boards 

Hearing  from  the  Boards  (ed),  684 
Day  in  the  life  of  a conference  secretary,  A.  597 
Church  apostolic.  The,  489 
Church  leadership 

Faith  of  my  father . . . living  still?  389 
Wheels  and  pyramids,  258 
Celebrity  evangelism:  Is  God  really  at  work? 
629 

Church  and  Hollywood,  The,  632 
In  the  ethereal  sense,  724 
Neglecting  the  widows  (ed ),  708 
Paradoxical  question  of  identity.  The  686 
Stirring  among  the  evangelicals,  A (ed),  644 
Church  meetings 

Tis  the  season  to  be  meeting  . . . (ed),  628 
Church  music 

Facing  the  music,  295 
Get  a guitar?  (ed),  308 
To  sing  or  not  to  sing,  293 
Church  relations 

Who  are  the  Brethren?  766 
Church  schools 

Getting  the  new  generation  ready,  106 
City,  The  ^ y 

At  peace  in  the  city,  66  ^ 


Finding  God  s will — in  the  city,  86  ' 


Mennonite  Church  to  inner  city:  Drop  dead? 
542 

Why  Mennonites  need  the  city,  474 
Congregation 

Congregation  is  born.  A,  448 
Conservation 

Cutting  back — does  it  do  any  good?  965 
Good  earth.  The,  453 
Solar  energy,  the  ultimate,  771 
$25  electric  bill,  A.  749 
Wood  stove  as  supplementary  heat.  A,  938 
Cynicism 

Can  a cynic  be  a Christian?  (ed),  892 
Developmental  Disabilities 
Normalization  principle,  The,  373 
On  being  different,  145 
Disarmament 

Lay  that  pistol  down,  529 
Doctrine 

Hegel:  a model  of  wholeness,  312 
John  Calvin,  a man  called  to  Geneva,  152 
Easter 

If  Easter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind?  252 
Eating 

Changing  our  eating  habits,  917 
Education 

Alive  and  well  and  living  in  Pennsylvania,  777 
Archbold  Bible  course,  775 
Capitol  thoughts,  776 

Mennonite  higher  education  facing  the  1980s, 
725 

Undoing  pagan  influences,  772 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 

EMC  at  60;  some  perspectives,  112 
Envy 

Envy  or  wishful  thinking?  936 
Estes  Park  77 
Year  since  Estes,  A.  712 
Evangelism 

Evangelism  and  Christ’s  presence,  186 
What  happened  at  English  Lake?  939 
Faith 

Come  to  the  picnic  (ed),  556 

Faith;  opening  ourselves  to  God,  151 

Growing  In  faith.  114 

Man  who  started  packing.  The,  980 

Newspaper  faith,  922 


Spirit  of  Abraham.  The(ed),  748 
Summing  up  (ed).  1020 
Family 

Do  parents  need  parents?  635 
Forgiveness 

Forgiving  Christ.  The,  487 
We  decided  to  forgive  them,  944 
Foundation  Series,  The 

Revising  The  Foundation  Series,  731 
Giving 

Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  1978,  942 
Letter  from  Ivan  Kauffmann,  561 
Mennonite  Church  giving — 1977,  600 
Send  a note  to  Ivan  (ed),  428 
God 

Is  God  silent?  210 
Gluttony  ' 

Gluttony:  eating  or  breaking  bread?  898 
Gospel  Herald 

Good  news  and  bad  (ed),  500 
BKS,  also  H and  M(ed),  268 
Our  own  agenda  (ed),  228 
Skipping  an  issue  (ed),  932 
Greed 

No  faith  in  faith.  960 
Healing 

Healing  of  memories.  The,  173 
High-Aim 

High-Aim;  Let  the  whole  church  share,  26 
Holy  Spirit 
Led  by  the  Spirit.  488 
Humor 

What’s  so  funny?  (ed),  444 
Hunger 

Farmer  looks  at  hunger.  A,  501 
Hunger  amid  surplus,  44 
If  the  rich  drink  coffee,  must  the  poor  starve? 
504 

Must  for  mission  workers,  A.  505 
Inflation 

Inflation:  What  it  does,  why  it  happens,  573 
Jews 

In  Israel:  What  Christians  said  to  Jews,  557 
Land 

To  love  the  land,  544 
Languages 

Stewardship  of  the  English  language.  The,  616 
Leisure 

Leisure;  a way  to  live  the  gospel,  1 
Lust 

Lust:  the  twisted  circle  of  love,  986 
Marriage 

Commitments  of  marriage.  The.  20 
Mass  Media 

Under  the  influence  of  the  media,  576 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
What  people  are  saying  about  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  751 
Mennonites 

Why  read  Mennonite  literature?  42 
Mennonite  Church 

Between  Estes  Park  and  Waterloo,  670 
Mennonite  History 

Any  Mennonite  s historical  library,  613 
Mennonitf  Mutual  Aid 
• From  there  to  where  in  health?  692 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Putting  ideas  into  print,  734 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
After  Wichita,  what  is  a Mennonite?  668 
Coming  of  Mennonite  World  Conference,  The, 
318 

Entertaining  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
654 

Mennonite  art  at  World  Conference,  656 
Early  conferences:  The,  1925,  1930,  1936,  28 
Mennonite  World  Conference:  some  reflec- 
tions, 646 

MWC:  talking  back  to  Babel  (ed),  612 
My  people,  I am  your  security,  667 
What  seven  said  at  Wichita,  652 
Middle  age 

For  ministers  and  other  middle  aging  persons, 
674 

Millennialism 

Lindsey's  Late  Great:  a 10-point  analysis,  392 
Missions 

Chicago  area  Mennonites:  in  diversity,  joy.  269 
Christian  ministries,  316 
Christian  mission’s  new  day,  732 
Complex  Mennonite  presence  in  Paraguay. 
The.  997 

Financing  missions  today,  1004 
3.  Help!  Help!  Help!  1^ 

How  can  your  congregation  help?  213 
Ireland  and  the  Mennonites,  470 
Ministry  with  members  in  orbit,  280 
Mission-oriented  mobility,  174 
New  conquest  in  Latin  America,  A.  411 
Postscript,  491 

Testimony  as  told  to  Hedwig  Siemens,  A.  1001 
Time  for  action.  A,  415 
Training  leaders  for  the  Indian  church,  193 
Urban  missioners  call,  714 
2.  What  is  urban?  1 Id 
What  the  camera  can’t  catch,  696 
Word  and  deed  in  Kalimantan,  486 
Missionaries 

Stuff  of  which  missionaries  are  made.  The,  406 
We  are  running  out  of  missionaries,  333 
Money 

Money:  to  use  for  the  glory  of  God.  5 
Nationalism 

Nationalism  vs  the  kingdom  of  God,  68 


Nonresistance 
Answer  is  "no,”  The.  526 
Regan  Savage  and  the  Mennonite  drea,  521 
Some  questions  on  resistance  and  nonre- 
sistance. 530 

You  can't  stay  at  home  and  go  for  a ride  at  the 
same  time,  525 
Nursing 

First  Mennonite  collegiate  nurse,  The,  904 
Love  in  a nursing  home,  730 
Parenthood 

Battered  parents,  61 
Pastors 

This  pastor  took  a sabbatical,  108 
Peace 

Annual  Russian  invasion,  The  (ed),  208 
Beyond  apathy  and  paralysis,  434 
Is  peace  naive?  (ed),  788 
I was  an  Anabaptist  before  1 was  a Mennonite, 
1002 

I went  to  an  arms  bazaar,  945 
Militarism  of  women.  The,  451 
New  call,  The  (ed),  168 
Peace  among  the  Dutch  Mennonites,  430 
Price  of  peace.  The  (ed),  308 
Revisiting  Camp  Funston,  129 
Poetry 

As  wind  will  prod,  710 
Before  Advent,  935 
Christian  faith.  The,  562 
Cleansing  glance.  The,  133 
Dawn  at  evening,  524 
Death  of  a hired  man:  age  82,  843 
For  this,  forgive.  578 
Free  slave.  149 
Inner  sanctuary.  The,  26 
Light  beyond  light,  546 
Lines  of  the  field.  The,  60 
Mennonite  hymn.  412 
Pharisee’s  meditation.  The,  431 
Pilgrimage.  728 
Present  tense.  111 
Retreat  to  silence,  635 
Risen  Lord  is  here.  The,  237 
Russia’s  Mennonites,  147 
Self-perspective,  407 
Something  more,  520 
Sounds  of  music.  The,  44 
Sweet  voice  of  God,  23 
This  lovely  morning,  60 
Thy  will  be  done?  154 
To  a pitcher,  7 
Politics 

"Subject  ” in  North  America,  518 
Poverty 

Arguments  or  excuses?  896 
Prayer 

4.  Calling  congregations  to  pray,  155 
Go  into  all  the  world  through  prayer,  1003 
Preaching 

Fern  Canyon:  like  a good  sermon,  410 
When  people  cry.  ‘‘We  are  not  fed,"  432 
Pride 

Ups  and  downs  of  pride,  The.  842 
Prophecy 

Israel  in  the  New  Testament,  57 
Salvation  of  Israel,  The.  84 
Redemption 

Our  debt  was  canceled,  338 
Relationships 

Unloved  cat.  The,  579 
Renewal 

New  day  in  Strasbourg,  A,  872 
Sexuality 

Gnats  and  camels,  148 
Sin 

All  have  sinned,  814 
Littlest  sin.  The,  729 
Seven  deadly  sins  again.  The  (ed).  836 
Sloth 

Sloth:  the  road  to  nowhere,  869 
Stewardship 

Abundantly  with  money,  81 
To  what  ends?  (ed).  184 
Teaching 

To  teach  the  love  of  God  (ed),  404 
Theology 

Thinkers,  The(ed),  144 
Bonhoeffer:  discipleship  too  late.  376 
John  Wesley  and  the  evangelical  awakening, 
232 

Schleiermacher,  father  of  liberal  theology.  272 
SOren  Kierkegaard — orthodox  Christian 

philosopher,  816 

Thomas  Aquinas,  who  defended  belief  in  God, 
132 

Balthasar  Hubmaier,  the  apostle  of  believers’ 
baptism,  170 

Truth 

What  is  truth?  230 
Violence 

Holocaust  (ed ),  540 
Voluntary  Service 

On  call  24  hours  a day,  188 
They  also  serve,  234 
War 

War  In  the  Old  Testament:  three  views,  408 
Wars  and  rumors.  ...  62 
Wholeness 

To  encourage  wholeness,  110 
Words 

Purr  words  and  snarl  words,  1 17 
Youth 

Why  a cross-cultural  youth  convention,  818 
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Council  group  asks  support 
of  “Peace  Tax  Fund”  bill 

Another  attempt  to  generate  public  sup- 
port for  passage  of  a “World  Peace  Tax 
Fund”  bill  in  Congress  has  been  launched 
by  the  National  Council  for  a World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Citizens  are  being  urged  to  write  their  sena- 
tors and  representatives  asking  them  to  pass 
the  bill,  described  by  the  council  as  a legal 
alternative  for  taxpayers  morally  opposed  to 
war.  The  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
95th  Congress  with  28  sponsors  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  three  in  the  Senate, 
including  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore. ). 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  adoption  of  a 
“law  permitting  people  morally  opposed  to 
war  to  have  the  military  part  of  our  taxes 
allocated  to  peace  projects,”  a council 
spokesman  said.  Meanwhile,  the  council 
also  announced  an  annual  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Seminar/Visitation  to  be  held  in 
Washington  Apr.  4-5,  described  as  “an  op- 
portunity for  concerned  citizens  to  meet 
with  members  of  Congress,  knowledgeable 
resource  persons,  and  other  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  activists.” 


Oregon  reinstates  death  penalty, 
endorses  funding  of  abortions 

Oregon  voters  reinstated  the  death  pen- 
alty over  the  opposition  of  almost  all  re- 
ligious leaders  but  refused  to  outlaw  state- 
funded  abortions  for  poor  women.  The  vote 
to  restore  the  death  penalty  was  571,432  to 
315,824.  Oregon  voters  had  rejected  capital 
punishment  in  1964. 

Most  of  the  state’s  “establishment  ” op- 
posed the  death  penalty.  Rep.  Robert 
Duncan  (D-Ore.)  of  Portland  spoke  against 
it,  as  did  Attorney  General  James  Redden, 
Mayor  Neil  Goldschmidt  of  Portland,  and 
others.  Gov.  Robert  Straub,  who  had  said 
that  if  the  death  penalty  were  reinstated  he 
would  use  his  judgment  about  pardoning 
men  sentenced  to  death,  was  defeated  for  a 
second  term. 


Interchangeable  clergy 
in  New  Zealand 

Annual  conferences  of  the  New  Zealand 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  have 
both  just  voted  to  accept  proposals  which 
would  designate  ministers  of  five  denomina- 
|tions  as  being  fully  interchangeable.  The 
Methodist  Conference  vote  was  unanimous 
and  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  endorsement 
was  described  as  “overwhelming.”  The 
other  denominations  involved  are  the  Angli- 


cans, Congregationalists,  and  Associated 
Churches  of  Christ. 

The  proposal  for  a covenant  and  a unified 
ministry  for  the  five  churches  has  been  dis- 
cussed since  1976  and  now  seems  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  general  acceptance  and  im- 
plementation by  1981.  The  plan  was  de- 
veloped after  the  Anglicans  balked  at  a de- 
tailed plan  for  complete  union  of  the  five 
denominations. 


UNESCO  official  tells  religious  press 
UN  should  explore  spiritual  dimension 

The  linking  of  the  inner  life  of  the  person, 
of  the  heart  and  soul  with  the  totality  of  life, 
is  the  one  great  exploration  awaiting  the 
United  Nations,  declared  the  director  and 
secretary  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Robert  Muller,  a 30-year  veteran  of 
the  U.N.  staff,  told  120  journalists  from  four 
religious  press  associations  that  attention  by 
the  U.N.  to  the  spiritual  dimension  was  sure 
to  come.  “The  story  of  the  United  Nations  is 
a story  of  a new  ethics,  a new  morality  of  be- 
havior for  institutions  and  peoples,  ” Dr. 
Muller  said.  But  he  also  described  a morality 
as  a limited  one,  one  that  leaves  virtually 
untouched  understandings  of  the  internal 
functioning  of  the  person. 

“As  long  as  we  do  not  have  a clear  view  of 
how  4 billion,  7 billion,  perhaps  10  billion 
people  are  going  to  live  and  maximize  their 
lives  on  this  planet,  all  we  can  do  is  try  to 
prevent  any  one  who  thinks  he  has  the  ulti- 
mate truth.  ” 

World  population  now 
grows  at  lower  rate 

A new  global  study  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  the  population  explo- 
sion ” reached  its  peak  in  the  late  1960s  and 
the  world’s  population  is  now  increasing  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate.  The  figures  show  that 
world  population  rose  steadily  2 percent 
every  year  from  the  mid-1950s  until  about 
the  end  of  the  1960s.  But  since  1970,  the 
increase  has  been  1.9  percent  annually. 

Quaker  agency  requests  court 
for  data  on  SSS  draft  plan 

The  Friends  Peace  Committee  has  filed  a 
complaint  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  a bid  to 
force  the  Selective  Service  System  to  release 
information  on  its  plans  to  resume  drafting. 
The  Quaker  organization  claims  the  agency 
ignored  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quests for  documents  on  registration,  train- 
ing field  staff,  and  contingency  studies  on 
drafting  women.  Spokesman  Tom  Conrad 
told  Religious  News  Service  that  the  Quaker 
group  learned  of  the  increased  activity  in 
the  Selective  Service  System,  which  has  not 
drafted  anyone  since  December  1972,  in  jus- 
tifications it  gave  to  congress  for  its  1979 
budget.  Congress  approved  a budget  of 
$7.45  million. 


“If  there  are  plans  for  a resumption  of  the 
draft,  the  American  people  should  be  the 
first  to  know,  not  the  last,  ” Mr.  Conrad  said. 
“We  are  alarmed  about  the  expansion  of  Se- 
lective Service  operations  and  think  the 
agency  deserves  closer  scrutiny.” 

Challenge  of  “year  of  the  child” 
is  cited  by  commission  leader 

A foremost  need  of  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child  (lYC)  is  to  help  people  raise  sig- 
nificant issues  rather  than  sensational  ones 
about  the  well-being  of  children.  This  was 
the  appeal  Jean  Houng,  chairperson  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  on  lYC,  in  ad- 
dressing 120  religious  journalists  in  an  edi- 
torial seminar  at  the  United  Nations.  Such 
“flag”  terms  as  “day  care,  ” “working 
mothers,”  and  “violence  in  the  seheols^ 
tend  to  set  one  group  of  people  against 
another,  Mrs.  Young  said,  whereas  the  real 
need  “is  the  creation  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution prepared  to  educate  all  our  children.” 
--.Other  challenges  before  the-U.S.  people, 
Mi^>¥Qung  said,  include  action  on  behalf  of 
the  natiorTV~©oe  million  children  whose 
rights  are  abused  and  10  million  children 
who  are  without  medical  care.  “The 
children  who  are  isolated  in  urban  ghettos 
and  barrios  and  reservations,  and  children  in 
tarpaper  shacks  and  hills  of  Appalachia, 
tenant  farms  and  migrant  camps,  are  caught 
in  a vicious  cycle  of  depleting  resources. 

UCC  group  forms 
charismatic  fellowship 

The  Fellowship  of  Charismatic  Christians 
in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  held  its 
inaugural  meeting  in  Cleveland.  The  group 
elected  a 12-person  governing  board  headed 
by  retired  minister  Herbert  G.  Nabb  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  One  of  the  first  official  func- 
tions of  the  group  was  to  “affirm”  the  work 
of  another  new  United  Church  organization, 
the  UCC  People  for  a Biblical  Witness,  an 
organization  formed  to  oppose  the  broad 
statement  on  human  sexuality  adopted  by 
the  denomination’s  General  Synod  in  1977. 

Middle-income  bill  to 
help  college  families 

Recent  passage  of  the  U.S.  Middle-In- 
come Student  Assistance  Bill  could  almost 
double  the  number  of  college  students 
receiving  federal  aid,  according  to  Walter 
Schmucker,  director  of  student  finances  at 
Goshen  College.  The  bill  is  specifically 
aimed  at  the  providing  of  grants  for  an  addi- 
tional 1.5  million  students  from  middle-in- 
come families  that  bring  home  $15,000  to 
25,000  a year.  The  bill  also  allows  federally 
backed  loans  for  another  457,000  students 
from  families  in  all  income  brackets.  The 
interest  on  these  loans  will  be  paid  by  the 
federal  government  until  nine  months  after 
the  student  graduates  or  leaves  the  college. 
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Summing  up 


Like  the  border  between  two  eountries  which  look  alike  on 
both  sides,  the  boundary'  between  two  years  is  an  artificial 
one.  The  first  day  of  the  new  year  will  be  much  the  same  as 
the  last  day  of  the  old.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sun 
will  rise  a little  earlier  and  set  a little  later,  but  that  is  about 
all. 

Indeed  if  we  view  the  year  as  a natural  cycle,  the  process  of 
life  is  continuous  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  beginning 
and  ending,  but  merely  stages,  particularly  for  perennials. 
When  the  leaves  fall,  the  new  buds  are  there  ready  to  develop 
the  following  spring.  Even  the  annual  plants  which  appear  to 
die  out  completely  have  made  their  investment  in  the  seeds 
which  will  develop  and  take  their  places.  So  in  a sense  death 
and  life  are  a continuous  process. 

In  earlier  times  this  was  less  well  understood.  Some,  it  ap- 
pears, believed  that  there  was  death  in  the  cycle  and  that  the 
renewal  must  be  aided  through  religious  ritual.  Some  even 
feared  that  the  sun  would  disappear  without  their  help. 
Others,  more  advanced,  believed  that  God  would  not  give 
them  good  crops  unless  they  went  through  the  proper 
exercises  or  at  least  lived  good  lives. 

Jesus  delivered  us  from  these  primitive  ideas  by  His 
characterization  of  God  as  One  who  “makes  his  sun  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust’’  (Mt.  5:45).  So  a new  year  exercise  is  no  longer 
necessary  either  to  make  sure  that  the  sun  returns  or  that  the 
next  year  s crops  will  be  adequate,  since  for  both  of  these  the 
processes  are  already  in  motion.  The  occasion  really  has  little 
value,  except  possibly  for  one  thing.  It  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  take  stock  of  where  we  are,  to  sum  up  the  year’s 
activities  and  learning,  and  to  anticipate  a new  year  with 
God. 

The  end  of  a year  is  a time  to  ponder  questions,  some  of 
which  may  have  no  clear  answers.  Why,  for  example,  are  we 
unable  to  fulfill  our  good  intentions?  Indeed,  why  do  some 
opportunities  pass  so  that  we  can  never  face  them  again  with 
the  benefit  of  later  knowledge? 

Another  set  of  questions  relates  to  the  social  and  political 


scene.  Why  is  so  much  mischief  perpetuated  by  seemingly 
decent  people?  Was  it  inevitable  that  in  the  U.S.  a 
presidential  candidate  who  promised  to  be  honest  and  to  cut 
defense  spending  is  now  increasing  it?  Why  does  the  world 
spend  billions  for  armaments  when  millions  starve  for  lack  of 
food,  not  to  mention  their  famished  minds  for  lack  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  shriveled  spirits  of  those  who  never  heard  a 
word  from  the  Lord? 

While  we  are  asking  questions,  we  may  as  well  wonder  why 
communication  of  any  sort  among  any  people  is  so  difficult. 
Why  do  husbands  and  wives  often  fail  to  hear  and  to  support 
each  other?  Why  are  pastors  harassed,  teachers  baited, 
students  persecuted,  children  abused,  wives  battered? 

Perhaps  the  Book  of  Habakkuk  would  be  good  reading  for 
a time  and  mood  like  this.  Habakkuk  who  seems  to  have  been 
concerned,  like  some  of  the  psalmists,  by  the  seeming  pros- 
perity of  evil  people,  addressed  God  as  follows: 

“Why  dost  thou  look  on  faithless  men, 

and  art  silent  when  the  wicked 
swallows  up 

the  man  more  righteous  than  he?  ” (Hab.  1 :13b) 

And  the  answer  came: 

“.  . . the  vision  awaits  its  time; 

it  hastens  to  the  end — it  will  not  lie. 

If  it  seem  slow,  wait  for  it.  . . . 

Behold,  he  whose  soul  is  not  upright 
in  him  shall  fail, 

but  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faith  ” (Hab.  2:3,  4). 

So  there  is  more  to  life  than  meets  the  eye.  This  is  the  word 
of  faith.  As  we  sum  up  the  activities  of  another  year,  we  may 
take  comfort  in  this  larger  perspective.  As  we  end  an  old  unit, 
whether  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  we  may  seek  forgiveness 
and  reaffirm  our  faith. 

The  new  unit,  like  the  old,  will  be  a time  of  opportunity, 
for  the  time  belongs  to  God. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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